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PREFACE 


It is hardly necessary to insist upon the importance of the so- 
called ‘Hellenistic’ age in the history of mankind. As every 
student of ancient history kn'ows, the old-fashioned conception 
of this age as a time of decay of Greek civilization and of a 
pitiful collapse of Greek political life is unfounded or at least 
one-sided and misleading. Without doubt the Greeks of the 
Hellenistic period developed great creative activity in all depart¬ 
ments of their life and were responsible for many, sometimes 
fundamental, novelties in the political, social, economic, and cul¬ 
tural development of the ancient world. Under their beneficent 
influence other nations remodelled their own institutions and 
in consequence achieved brilliant results in many directions. 

This book is devoted to the study of one aspect of the 
Hellenistic world. A few words to define what I mean by the 
term ‘Hellenistic world’ will not be out of place. The history 
of the modern word ‘Hellenistic’ and the various meanings 
assigned to it cannot be discussed here. Suffice it to say that 
the term, as I use it, has definite implications in respect of 
chronology, geography, politics, and civilization. By ‘Hel¬ 
lenistic world’ I mean the world created by Alexander’s 
conquest of the East, which existed as long as the States 
into which it disintegrated retained their political indepen¬ 
dence, and the Greeks in those States held the leading role 
in all spheres of life; that is to say, approximately from the 
time of Alexander to that of Augustus. It covered the area of 
the former empire of Alexander with some slight additions 
such as the Bosporan kingdom, certain parts of Asia Minor, 
the Sicilian kingdom of Hiero II, and some Greek city-states. 
Though these last never formed part of Alexander’s Empire, 
they were Greek in their structure and civilization, and did not 
differ in this respect from the rest of the Hellenistic world. 

My study is therefore not a social and economic history of 
the ancient world in the Hellenistic period. I have excluded 
from my special treatment various important parts of it, such 
as, on the one hand, the so-called ‘Barbarians’ of Europe, 
Africa, and Asia—Scythians, Sarmatians, Thracians, Illyrians, 
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Celts, Iberians; and, on the other, two groups of highly 
civilized and well-organized States, one in the West—Italy, 
most of Sicily, and Carthage—and another in the East and 
South—China, India, Parthia, south Arabia, Nubia, and Meroe. 

This geographical limitation of my field of investigation 
requires some words of explanation, especially as regards the 
two groups of highly civilized States and nations just men¬ 
tioned, which stood in varying degrees under Greek influence 
and some of which included several Greek States and other 
organized groups of Greek settlers. The exclusion of the 
western group from my study was dictated by several con¬ 
siderations, of which the most important may be formulated as 
follows. Although the relations between Rome and Carthage, 
the two leading States of the West, on the one hand, and the 
eastern section of the Mediterranean world on the other were 
very close and the Greek element was strongly represented in 
their population, the former were not in fact Greek States, nor 
was the character of their social and economic structure and 
of their civilization Greek in its essential features. In Italy the 
‘ Italians ’ gradually built up their own peculiar political, social, 
economic, and cultural life and extended it in course of time 
to Sicily, Gaul, and Spain; in Africa the Phoenicians .did the 
same. These regions can therefore hardly be included in the 
notion of the ‘Hellenistic world', however close they may 
stand to it. To study their peculiar social and economic struc¬ 
ture in the Hellenistic period in the light of their own past and 
with due attention to the influence exerted on them by the 
eastern section of the ancient world would certainly be a 
fascinating and highly important undertaking. But it would 
require much space and much special research. If such a study 
had been included in this book, as I had originally contem¬ 
plated, it would have doubled its size while contributing little 
to a correct understanding of the Greek and Hellenistic East. 
The subject requires treatment in a separate work, which would 
centre on the West, a task which I am too old to undertake. 
I know that my point of view in regard to this geographical 
limitation is not shared by the majority of modern historians 
of the ancient world. I anticipate their criticism. 

The situation is similar as regards the second, the eastern 




and southern group of civilized States more or less closely 
connected with the Hellenistic world. Most of them stood, in 
varying degrees, under the influence of Hellenistic civilization 
and absorbed some of its features, which affected to a certain 
extent their social and economic evolution. But they never 
became constituent parts of the Hellenistic world, even to such 
an extent as did Italy and north Africa. They retained in 
full their national and political identity, and their social and 
economic life in the Hellenistic period was practically a con¬ 
tinuation of their past, only slightly affected by foreign, that is 
to say, Hellenistic influences. 

An examination of their social and economic development 
in the Hellenistic period, of the foreign elements which con¬ 
tributed thereto, and of the part played therein by the changes 
of a general character which Alexander’s conquests effected in 
the ancient world, is one of the important tasks which face an 
historian of antiquity. But, as in the case of the West, it is a 
separate undertaking which could not be carried out within 
the framework of the present book. Moreover it requires special 
competence and knowledge (in the first place acquaintance 
with several Oriental languages) which I do not possess. The 
social and economic evolution of the Hellenistic world was not, 
in my opinion, fundamentally affected by the trend which this 
evolution took on its eastern and southern periphery. 

Nevertheless, when and where the contact with these two 
groups of States and with the so-called ‘ Barbarians ’ appeared 
to me an important and in some cases a decisive factor in the 
evolution of the Hellenistic world, I have paid, in the measure 
of my capacity, due attention to it. This is the reason why 
both the western and eastern extremities of the Hellenistic 
world play a larger part in the second volume of this work than 
in the first. 

In dealing with the Hellenistic world I have confined myself 
to its social and economic aspect, but not because this aspect 
of Hellenistic life had been neglected by modern scholars. 
Several eminent historians of the ancient world have in¬ 
cluded in general surveys of the Hellenistic period or in 
special monographs on certain parts of it excellent chap¬ 
ters concerned with its social and economic features. Nor 
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have I thus limited the scope of my book because I re¬ 
garded these features as more important for an under¬ 
standing of Hellenistic life than those which belong to the 
political, constitutional, cultural, or religious spheres. While 
appreciating the importance of the social and economic aspect 
of human life in general, I do not overestimate it, in the 
Marxian fashion. My reason for restricting the field of my 
investigation is purely personal: I imagine that I am more 
competent in this field than in others. I have, however, kept 
before me as a guiding principle, in this as in the other historical 
works which I have written, the maxim that the complexity of 
life should never be forgotten and that no single feature should 
ever be regarded as basic and decisive. 

To the material relating to the Hellenistic world I have 
applied the same method as I adopted in my previous study 
of the Roman Empire. The present work, that is to say, is not 
intended to be a social and economic survey of the Hellenistic 
world or an essay on ancient economics and sociology. I have 
sought to present some pages of history. In the title I have 
chosen for it the emphasis lies not so much on ‘social’ and 
‘economic’ as on ‘history’. This aim explains the structure of 
the book. I was obliged to set out the material in historical 
sequence, to follow the trend of evolution, to deal with the 
social and economic phenomena in the light of the general 
political, constitutional, and cultural development of the time. 
This method is, of course, not free from objection. It requires 
much space. Moreover it disperses to some extent the atten¬ 
tion of the reader and makes repetition at times unavoidable. 
But it has the advantage of presenting the social and economic 
features of human life not as dry abstractions, in the form of 
statistics and tabulations, but as living dynamic phenomena, 
indivisible from and closely correlated with other equally 
important features of that life. To enable the reader to sum up 
the results of my historical study, I have added to the seven his¬ 
torical chapters an eighth chapter in which I have endeavoured 
to enumerate and to discuss, sometimes at greater length than 
in the historical chapters, certain basic elements in the Hel¬ 
lenistic economy which we may regard as creations of that 
period. 
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Planned originally as a short survey, the book has in course 
of elaboration become intolerably long, more than twice as 
long as my volume on the Roman Empire. This I very greatly 
regret. There is much truth in the witty remark of one of the 
greatest Hellenistic writers: peya fiifiXiov, ^iya ko.kov. But its 
length could not have been' much reduced. It is in part ex¬ 
plained by the method of treatment referred to above; but it is 
mainly due to the character of our evidence, which is scanty and 
hopelessly scattered, very difficult to date, to arrange, to 
understand, and to interpret. The problems present them¬ 
selves in long series, and very few can be solved with a fair 
degree of probability. In these conditions it was impossible to 
put forward mere statements unsupported by the production 
and discussion of the relative evidence. I fully realize the 
irritation that such discussions may cause and the interrup¬ 
tions they unfortunately introduce in the flow of my narrative. 
But they were inevitable, since I had no intention of setting 
forth as facts what are, in general, no more than more or less 
probable conjectures. 

To this general explanation I may add some remarks con¬ 
cerning the composition of the book and the material that I 
have used. In discussing the economic and social evolution of 
the Hellenistic world I have endeavoured to treat it as a unit, 
in spite of its growing political, social, and economic differentia¬ 
tion. But since its constituent parts present far-reaching 
peculiarities, which became ever more accentuated as time 
went on, it was necessary to subdivide Chapters IV, V, and VI 
into sections, each dealing with one part of the Hellenistic 
world. In this subdivision I have not followed a rigid scheme. 
Since the centre of gravity shifted gradually from one part of 
that world to another, certain regions have, in some periods, 
been given greater prominence, attention, and space than in 
others, and the order of their treatment has varied in each 
chapter . 1 I have, however, in proceeding thus, endeavoured to 

1 For example, in the case of Rhodes and Delos. In Ch. IV these im¬ 
portant centres of economic life are discussed in the section devoted to the 
cities of the mainland of Greece and of the Greek islands, while in Ch. V 
they are dealt with in connexion with the Oriental monarchies, and in 
Ch. VI a special section is allotted to them. 
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keep a certain balance. It was difficult to avoid being led 
astray by the abundance of evidence relating to one locality 
and the scarcity relating to another; to avoid over-emphasiz¬ 
ing, for example, Delos and Athens at the expense of Rhodes 
and the other leading cities of the Hellenistic world, or Egypt 
at the expense of Syria, Macedonia, and Pergamon. And yet 
a somewhat larger space had inevitably to be assigned to the 
better-known regions, regardless of their importance at a given 
period, in order to make as full use as possible of the available 
evidence. 

As regards the material used in the treatment of my subject, 
I have tried not to confine myself to written sources, but also 
to utilize to the utmost the archaeological and numismatic testi¬ 
mony. I am fully aware how difficult the enterprise was and 
how imperfect are the results. Much has been done in the field 
of archaeology and numismatics in the last century, an 
enormous mass of information has accumulated. But in this 
brilliant development the share of the Hellenistic period has 
been rather meagre. Not that little material has been dis¬ 
covered. The material is overwhelmingly abundant. But very 
little attention has been paid to its systematic collection, 
dating, and study, especially from the economic standpoint. 
In these conditions it is probable that errors will be even more 
numerous in the part of my book which is based on this 
evidence than in that which rests on written sources. But an 
endeavour in this direction was imperative, and I was not to 
be deterred by the fear of reprimands from critics more expert 
in archaeology and numismatics than myself. 

It is fortunate that I have been able not only to refer to and 
to make use of the archaeological and numismatic material 
but also, thanks to the liberality of the Clarendon Press, to 
present some of it to the reader in reproductions on separate 
plates and in line-drawings in the text. The illustrations are 
not intended to amuse the reader and to console him for the 
dryness of the text and notes. They form an important con¬ 
stituent part of my work. It was no easy task to select from 
the thousands of objects stored in museums and from the hun¬ 
dreds of extant ruins of ancient buildings and towns the most 
typical and instructive. The choice was large and the methods 
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of selection many. I have endeavoured to keep a fair balance 
between two groups of monuments: the sculptures, paintings, 
mosaics, and ruins of ancient settlements which reflect ancient 
life, and those which illustrate the economic activity of the 
Hellenistic world, especially in the field of industry. 

If I have been more or less successful in the illustration of my 
book, I owe it in large part to those institutions and individuals 
who have helped me by liberally supplying me with photo¬ 
graphs and casts, and by their competent assistance in select¬ 
ing, dating, and interpreting the various objects reproduced. 
The list of these is very long and their names will be recorded 
at the end of this Preface. I will here limit myself to mention¬ 
ing the names of my chief advisers and extending to them my 
thanks: Prof. J. D. Beazley of Oxford, Miss Gisela M. A. Richter 
of the Metropolitan Museum of New York, and Prof. Dr. 
R. Zahn, formerly Director of the Classical Collection of the 
State Museums of Berlin, in the field of archaeology; and Mr. 
E. T. Newell, President of the American Numismatic Society, 
and Prof. A. R. Bellinger of Yale, in that of numismatics. 

A few words will suffice as regards my rather copious notes, 
more copious than those in my Social and Economic History of 
the Roman Empire. In them the reader will find cited the most 
important ancient sources (literary, epigraphical, papyrological, 
numismatic, and archaeological) and references to modern 
works dealing with the problems discussed. In recording the 
most important epigraphical, papyrological, archaeological, 
and numismatic material I have endeavoured to keep pace 
with the feverish activity of modern scholars engaged in the 
publication of new texts and monuments, and in the restora¬ 
tion and more accurate dating and interpretation of old ones. 
This has proved no easy task, for modern efforts in this direc¬ 
tion produce an uninterrupted flow of articles, notes, and 
reviews scattered over scores of periodicals and hundreds of 
books, and I am not confident of complete success. Nor has it 
been easy to make use of all the major and minor modern 
contributions to the study of the subjects treated in this book. 
The number of these contributions is overwhelmingly large and 
every day increases it. If I have overlooked some, I must ask 
the indulgence of the authors and of my readers. 





In this connexion I must add that the endeavour to make 
due use of new material and modern contributions has delayed 
the publication of the book considerably. It was ready in 
manuscript in 1936. Since that time I have revised it twice. 
But I could not do so a third time. I have, therefore, to my 
great regret, not taken systematically into consideration the 
material and modern studies published in the second half of 
1938 and in 1939 and 1940, though I have made such casual 
references to some of these as could be inserted in the proofs. 
My evidence, both for source material and for modern works, 
is naturally more up to date in the last than in the first 
chapters. Some additions will be found in the few addenda and 
corrigenda at the end of the work. 

In conclusion a few remarks about certain details in the 
matter of spelling and citations. I am afraid that in the 
spelling of Greek and Oriental personal. and geographical 
names I have not been entirely consistent. As regards the 
latter, the names of countries and cities appear, as a rule, in 
the latinized form more familiar to my readers. But there are 
some exceptions to this rule: I have retained, for example, the 
Greek spelling of the names of the islands and of some cities 
such as Pergamon and Corupedion, this being more familiar 
to the reader than the latinized form. As for the personal 
names I have used the traditional spelling for the most common. 
For those less common I have done the best I could, especially 
in spelling Oriental names. In citing periodicals and the most 
common modern books I have endeavoured to follow in the 
main the system of abbreviations used in the Cambridge Ancient 
History. But complete uniformity and consistency were un¬ 
attainable. Everyone who has written a book of considerable 
length including thousands of references knows how difficult it 
is to keep in this respect to one and the same uniform standard. 

At the end of his Preface an author usually gives himself the 
pleasure and the privilege of mentioning those who have been 
kind enough to help him in his work. The list is along one. My 
first thanks are due to my dear friend Prof. J. G. C. Anderson 
and to Sir Paul Harvey. They have not only revised my manu¬ 
script and made my English readable—an arduous and tedious 
task—but have also read all the proofs. Mr. Anderson in 
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addition—in order not to delay unduly the publication of the 
book in the difficult times in which it was printed—took on 
himself the task of reading alone the last revision of the proofs 
and giving the final imprimatur. My debt to these two gentle¬ 
men is immense. 

In the next place I have to express my gratitude to the 
Clarendon Press. I fully realize that my book does not deserve 
the care and attention given to it by this famous, broad¬ 
minded, and thoroughly scientific institution. And I shall never 
forget that this care and attention remained the same in the 
dark days of war as they had been in the brighter days of peace. 

The proofs of the book have been read by two of my younger 
friends: Prof. E. Bikerman, of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
Paris, and Prof. C. B. Welles of Yale. They have saved me 
from many errors and have made interesting and valuable 
suggestions of which I have made due use. I am much indebted 
and very grateful to them. 

I must also mention that my still younger friends and 
students, Dr. Leroy Campbell, Dr. R. Fink, and Dr. F. Gilliam, 
have helped me to verify the thousands of references in the 
text and notes. If, nevertheless, many errors remain, it is not 
their fault. 

Several of my learned friends have been kind enough to 
supply me with statements relating to obscure and contro¬ 
versial problems, or have given me first-hand information on 
monuments with which they are especially familiar. Some of 
these statements (those of J. G. Milne, Oxford, Prof. R. P. 
Blake, Harvard, E. S. G. Robinson, British Museum, and 
F. O. Waage, Cornell University) are printed as separate 
Excursuses. Others are incorporated in the text, notes, and 
descriptions of the plates. Such are the contributions of A. R. 
Boak concerning Karanis, of F. E. Brown concerning Dura, of 
A. von Gerkan concerning Miletus, of C. Hopkins concerning 
Seleuceia on the Tigris, of J. Keil concerning the monument of 
Belevi, of F. Krischen concerning Cnidus, of the late Prof. 
J. H. Rogers of Yale concerning the problem of inflation, of 
H. Seyrig, Director of the Service of Antiquities in Syria, con¬ 
cerning various monuments of Syria, and of P. R. Mouterde 
concerning the royal weights of Syria. 
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I have mentioned above that in collecting the material for 
my illustrations I have had repeated recourse to the help and 
support of various learned institutions and of private in¬ 
dividuals who happened to be in possession of interesting 
objects. Their response to my appeal was always cordial and 
their help liberal. It is a special pleasure to me to name them 
here and to extend to them my sincerest thanks. As regards 
private scholars and collectors, I remember with gratitude the 
assistance of Dr. Chr. Blinkenberg, Dr. 0 . Brendel, Count 
Chandon des Briailles, Prof. F. Krischen, Mrs. William H. 
Moore, Mr. R. W. Smith, Sir Aurel Stein, Sir Leonard Woolley. 
Much longer is the list of museums and other learned institu¬ 
tions which have never refused me their help and assistance. 
Let me record, in the U.S.A., the Metropolitan Museum of Arts 
in New York, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the Chicago 
Oriental Institute, the Yale Gallery of Fine Arts, the Princeton 
Expedition to Antioch, the Michigan Seleuceia Expedition, the 
Yale Dura Expedition; in France, the Louvre and the Cabinet 
des Medailles; in England, the British Museum; in Germany, 
the German Archaeological Institute and the Museums of 
Berlin, Munich, Gotha, and the Pelizaeus Museum of Hildes- 
heim; in Denmark, the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek; in Holland, 
the Allard Pierson Museum of Amsterdam; in Rumania, the 
Museum of Bucharest; in Bulgaria, the Museums of Sofia and 
Plovdiv; in Italy, the Mostra Augustea di Ronianita in Rome, 
the German Archaeological Institute in the same city, and the 
Museum of Naples; in Egypt, the Museums of Alexandria and 
Cairo; in Cyrenaica, the Archaeological Service of that country; 
in Tunisia, the Archaeological Service and the Museum of 
Bardo; in Greece, the National Museum of Athens and the 
French School at Athens; in Rhodes, His Excellency the 
Governor and the Service of Antiquities; in Turkey, the Otto¬ 
man Museum; in Iraq, the Bagdad Museum; in Iran, the 
Museum of Teheran; in Syria, the Service of Antiquities and 
the Museums of Beirut and Damascus. The authorities of 
these museums and institutions have liberally supplied me 
with photographs, drawings, coloured copies, &c., but first and 
foremost have never refused me their valuable advice. I am 
deeply indebted to them for it. 
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The index has been compiled with great care and attention 
by my wife, Sophie Rostovtzeff. 

The book is dedicated to my wife and to my friend Franz 
Cumont. Without their encouragement and their warm support 
in dark moments of doubt it would never have been written. 


August, 1940 


M. R. 
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POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 

A. THE WAR OF SUCCESSION AND THE FORMATION OF THE 
LEADING HELLENISTIC MONARCHIES 

It may be thought superfluous to begin a book treating chiefly 
of social and economic questions with a survey of political 
events. Many excellent surveys of this kind exist, and I 
might have referred my readers to one of the more recent 
of these. 1 But I have found it advisable to undertake the 
tedious task of repeating some well-known facts to the inter¬ 
pretation of which I can add very little. Political events are 
so closely connected with social and economic phenomena, 
and in discussing these so many names and circumstances of 
a political character have to be mentioned, that I have felt it 
incumbent on me to spare the reader, who may wish to refresh 
his memory on various points in the complicated political 
history of the Hellenistic period, the necessity of constant 
reference to other books, or at least to facilitate recourse 
to them. 

To write a short survey of the political events that followed: 
the death of Alexander is no easy task. Our information is 
very unevenly distributed over the various portions of this 
period, some being amply illustrated by reliable literary sources, 
while others are left in almost complete obscurity by our 
literary tradition. It will therefore be expedient to begin each 
section of my survey of political events by describing briefly the 
character, and estimating the trustworthiness, of the ancient 
sources bearing on the period. It must be remembered that 
sometimes the sources which bear on political history also 
furnish information on economic and social history. 

We are fortunate in having abundant and reliable informa¬ 
tion regarding the earliest period of Hellenistic history, that 
between the death of Alexander and the battle of Ipsus (323- 
301 b.c.). Our chief authority is the short account given by 
Diodorus in Books XVIII-XX of his general history of the 
ancient world. A far more detailed narrative was that of 
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another writer of Roman times, Arrian, but his history of the 
Successors ended with the return of Antipater to Europe (321 
b.c.), and is known to us only from brief extracts by Photius 
and from fragments preserved in a Vatican palimpsest and by 
Suidas. Still shorter than the survey of Diodorus is that 
furnished by the epitome by Justin of the Historiae Philift- 
picae of Pompeius Trogus. We have biographies by Plutarch— 
vivid and substantial, though not always entirely reliable— 
of Phocion, Eumenes, Demetrius, and Pyrrhus. Also some 
biographical essays, shorter and drier, by Cornelius Nepos 
on Phocion and Eumenes. Pausanias has excellent excursuses 
dealing with some of the protagonists of our period: Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus, Seleucus, Pyrrhus; while some of the Stratagems 
of Polyaenus and Frontinus afford useful information. A very 
interesting fragment of local history is contained in Memnon’s 
historical sketch of Heraclea Pontica. Important chronolo¬ 
gical data will be found in a fragment of the Chronicle of Paros 
(336/5-302/1 b.c.) and in some fragments of a Babylonian 
Chronicle in cuneiform recently found and published. 

The bulk of our literary information, at least the most 
trustworthy part of it, goes back to the detailed history of the 
early Hellenistic age written by Hieronymus of Cardia, a friend 
of Eumenes and later a member of the staff of Antigonus. To 
the groundwork that he provided some supplementary facts 
were added by later historians of the Hellenistic period and 
were borrowed from them by the above-named and other 
writers of Roman times. 

It is not surprising to find such an abundance of literary 
sources for the earliest years of the Hellenistic period, whereas, 
for those which followed Ipsus, as will be shown later, the 
extant literary record is almost completely silent. The pro¬ 
tagonists of the two decades that followed the death of Alexan¬ 
der, the picturesque figures of Antipater, Craterus, Perdiccas, 
Eumenes, Antigonus, Demetrius, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and 
Seleucus left a deep impression on the ancient world and greatly 
interested the educated public of Roman times. These decades 
were the heroic age of the Hellenistic world, and hundreds of 
stories and anecdotes, centring round its leading men, were 
current in the literary tradition of the Roman period. Every 
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cultured man of that time was therefore supposed to know 
something about the early Hellenistic kings. 

The literary evidence is supplemented by many important 
documents. Though few papyri bearing on these years have 
been found in Egypt, we possess many first-rate inscriptions 
filling up gaps or illustrating little-known episodes. The abund¬ 
ant series of coins at our disposal are, as usual, very helpful 
in elucidating certain important chronological and other prob¬ 
lems of this period. 

So much for the sources of our knowledge about the political 
events that followed the death of Alexander the Great. 2 His 
sudden decease created great and widespread confusion through¬ 
out the ancient world, but especially in Babylon, where Alex¬ 
ander had been residing, and in the camp of his enormous 
army. We must not forget that this army had just been 
reorganized and was ready to start on another great expedi¬ 
tion. We must realize also that it was almost exclusively on 
the army that the power of Alexander rested and that the army 
knew this and felt itself one with its great leader. It was 
therefore naturally this army in the field at Babylon, and not 
the army at home in Macedonia, that regarded itself as en¬ 
titled, according to Macedonian tradition, to settle the question 
of the succession on the death of the king. The choice of the 
army was limited. Alexander had left no children and there 
remained no adult males of the house of Philip except a half- 
brother of Alexander, a youth named Arrhidaeus. Since, how¬ 
ever, Roxane, the wife of Alexander, was expecting a child, 
the chiliarch Perdiccas, commander-in-chief of the army, and 
with him the higher aristocracy and gentry of Macedonia, the 
officers and the horsemen, who were loyal to Alexander and 
ready to carry on his policy of creating an Irano-Macedonian 
Empire, advised the army to await her delivery. But the 
Macedonian phalanx, which never shared the Irano-Macedon¬ 
ian ideas of Alexander, much preferred a scion of Philip’s 
house, about whom they knew little, but who represented 
in their eyes the Macedonian tradition of Philip. An acute 
conflict arose, which was ultimately settled by a compro¬ 
mise. Philip Arrhidaeus was to be proclaimed king on the 
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understanding that if the child of Roxane should be a boy (and 
it was a boy) he, under the name of Alexander, should be a 
kind of minor co-ruler with Philip. 3 

By this compromise the unity of the empire was preserved, 
but only nominally. In fact it was divided among the generals 
of Alexander (by the redistribution among them of the satra¬ 
pies) , and it was evident that most of these generals were not 
prepared to obey the orders of those who would act in the 
name of the king, if they were strong enough to support by 
force of arms their claim to practical independence. Moreover, 
though the problem of the succession was settled, the problem of 
the regency was not. It was decided in Babylon that Perdiccas 
should be chiliarch, a title which meant commander-in-chief of 
the army and grand vizir of the empire, but that Craterus 
should be npoa-TaT^ of the king, a sort of guardian and prime 
minister, superior in rank to Perdiccas. Which was to have the 
decisive voice? The question was settled by an accident. 
While events were developing in the East, the Macedonian and 
Greek portion of the empire was in great danger. Here the 
ruler was old Antipater, the.most respected man in the realm, 
the associate of both Philip and Alexander. He held the com¬ 
mand in Macedonia and Greece and in this way controlled the 
supply both of armed men and of brains, without which Alex¬ 
ander’s empire could not exist. He was now engaged in a 
serious struggle with a powerful and active coalition of Greek 
States headed by Athens, which soon after the death of 
Alexander had begun what is known as the Hellenic or Lamian 
war with the object of restoring the liberty of Greece. The 
situation of Antipater was difficult. He was besieged (after a 
defeat) in Lamia, and the prestige, nay the domination, of 
Macedonia in Greece was at stake. No wonder that Craterus, 
instead of returning to Babylonia with the 10,000 veterans whom 
he was leading to Macedonia by Alexander’s order, getting 
control of the kings, and settling the question of the regency, 
decided to sacrifice his own ambition to the urgent needs of the 
Macedonian Empire and to leave the question of the regency in 
suspense. He therefore left the kings in the hands of Perdiccas 
and continued his march to the West, where he helped Antipater 
to bring the Hellenic war to a successful conclusion. 
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This did not mean, however, that Antipater and Craterus 
recognized Perdiccas as their superior who had the right to 
give them orders. In fact Perdiccas never dared to do so. And 
it was only natural that, as soon as Perdiccas was appointed 
prime minister in place of Craterus and by assuming this office 
showed unmistakably that he took his position seriously and 
expected to be obeyed when he gave orders in the name of the 
kings, not only Antigonus and Ptolemy* among those who 
received such orders, but also Antipater and Craterus, re¬ 
solved to oppose Perdiccas by force, as if he were a usurper 
and not the more or less legitimate head of the empire of 
Alexander. 

Such were the circumstances in which the leading generals of 
Alexander began the long and exciting struggle for the succes¬ 
sion. Some of them earnestly endeavoured to maintain the 
unity of the empire. This was the policy of Perdiccas and his 
chief assistant Eumenes, and still more of Antipater and 
Craterus. The struggle of the last two with Perdiccas was a 
struggle for the regency and nothing else. Some wanted to 
have a free hand in their own satrapies, in other words to be 
recognized as practically independent rulers. This was the 
attitude of Ptolemy, and many others would certainly have 
adopted it had they only been as strong and as confident of 
their strength as he. Whether they all realized that this meant 
the end of the unity of Alexander’s empire, we have no means 
of knowing. Ptolemy, at any rate, never showed any desire to 
make Egypt the centre of a world-empire of his own. And 
finally some, like Leonnatus and Antigonus the One-eyed, 
would have liked to preserve the unity of the empire provided 
that they were its rulers and masters. The majority of the 
satraps, however, had, at least at the beginning of the struggle, 
no definite ideas regarding their relations with the empire as a 
whole. They tried to keep their satrapies in their own hands, 
to increase their territories and their revenues, and to share 
their power and their resources as little as possible with any 
one else. 

All the satraps, and first and foremost Perdiccas, Antipater, 

* Ptolemy had been appointed satrap of Egypt by decision taken at 
Babylon. 
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and Craterus, had larger or smaller bodies of Macedonian 
soldiers under their command. The largest and the most 
experienced force was, of course, that in the hands of Perdiccas, 
and this fact, more than his office or the presence of the kings 
in his camp, gave him the greatest power in the empire. But 
the superiority of Perdiccas was not so overwhelming as to 
suppress all opposition to his rule. He was soon challenged by 
Antigonus and Ptolemy, who refused to obey his orders; and 
the rebels were supported, at first tacitly, then openly, by 
Antipater and Craterus. An appeal to arms was therefore the 
only way open to Perdiccas of settling the problem of supreme 
power. The military operations that ensued were conducted 
by Eumenes against Craterus and Antipater in Asia Minor, 
and by Perdiccas himself against Ptolemy in Ptolemy’s satrapy. 
Craterus was defeated by Eumenes and fell on the battle-field; 
while Perdiccas, unsuccessful in his attempt to cross the Nile, 
was killed by his own officers—a striking illustration of the 
weakness of the centripetal forces even in the central camp of 
the Macedonian army itself. 

The disappearance from the stage of the two former repre¬ 
sentatives of the central power, Perdiccas and Craterus, was 
followed by a temporary arrangement which resulted in an 
almost successful attempt by Eurydice, the newly wedded wife 
of Philip Arrhidaeus, to abolish the regency altogether. Then 
the army at a conference at Triparadeisos in north Syria (321 
b.c.) appointed Antipater, the oldest and ablest general of 
Alexander, eVi/xeX^r^? avTOKparcup (administrator with full 
powers) of the State. Antipater accepted the appointment and 
reorganized the State. The satrapies were again redistributed, 
and Antigonus was appointed commander of a part of Perdic¬ 
cas' army and guardian of the kings; he was commissioned to 
rid Asia of the rest of the army of Perdiccas, which remained 
under the control of Eumenes and Perdiccas’ own brother 
Alcetas. Cassander was appointed chiliarch under Antigonus. 
This organization was, however, shortlived. Antigonus would 
not share his power with Cassander and showed little loyalty 
to the kings. This was the reason why Antipater took the 
kings with him to Macedonia and transferred the centre of 
the empire to the West. From here he intended to rule over 
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the rest of it. The East, however, was left in the hands of the 
satraps, under the control of a kind of over-satrap in the person 
of Antigonus, who was still supposed to carry on in the name 
of the empire the commission referred to above. It was cer¬ 
tainly not from love of Antigonus that Antipater left him in 
so powerful a position. Antigonus was without doubt allowed 
to remain commander-in-chief in Asia in order to prevent 
another war, which Antigonus would certainly have started as 
soon as Antipater had settled in Macedonia, had he not been 
given the chance of becoming supreme ruler in Asia. It was a 
similar consideration that forced Antipater tacitly to recognize 
the claims of Ptolemy to be master in his own satrapy. It seems 
therefore that the unity of the empire was rather a formula 
than a fact, and that, had Antipater lived longer, even he 
would not have been able to maintain the formula. 

The arrangement concluded at Triparadeisos and the with¬ 
drawal of Antipater to Macedonia kept Greece quiet for a time. 
The country had suffered severely during the Lamian war. 
The greatest disaster was the final loss by Athens of her sea- 
power ; her large fleet was destroyed by the navy of the central 
government in two or three battles. War, however, went on in 
Asia Minor, where Eumenes and Alcetas opposed Antigonus 
and anarchy reigned until the latter destroyed the army of 
Alcetas with its leader and forced Eumenes to shut himself 
up in Nora, an impregnable Cappadocian fortress. 

Two years after Triparadeisos (319) Antipater died and the 
army, in accordance with his wish, appointed Polyperchon, one 
of the older generals of Alexander, as his successor. It was 
known to every one, and more particularly to Antipater him¬ 
self, that Polyperchon was not a man of outstanding ability. 
He was much inferior to any of the leading satraps of Alex¬ 
ander’s empire, to Antigonus, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and 
Seleucus. And yet Antipater appointed him, preferring him 
even to his own son Cassander. There is no doubt that his 
intention was to select a man, not of genius, but of honest and 
reliable character, who would actively support the kings and 
remain loyal to them. None of the more important leaders 
inspired him with confidence in their trustworthiness. It was 
evident that any of them, if appointed, would promote his own 
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interests and not those of the kings. Whether Polyperchon 
would succeed depended mainly, not so much on his own 
ability, as on the faithful support of the army. Antipater 
probably believed that the army would remain loyal. In this 
he was mistaken. The Macedonian army was no longer guided 
by devotion to the royal house. Selfish interests predominated. 
The army was still the most powerful factor in the political 
history of the time, but it was ready to serve anyone whom it 
could trust and who knew how to handle it. 

The death of Antipater meant a fresh outbreak of war both 
in the West and in the East. Though Polyperchon’s appoint¬ 
ment was perfectly regular, it was not recognized as such by 
the leading rulers of the various parts of Alexander’s empire. It 
was plain that they would not recognize any central authority, 
if it were not their own. In the East Antigonus at once started 
a systematic conquest of Asiatic satrapies whose governors 
would not obey his orders, and Ptolemy rushed to occupy 
Syria. In the West Cassander, the chiliarch under Polyperchon, 
who some time previously had been unwilling to co-operate 
with Antigonus in the same capacity, now refused to act as 
second to Polyperchon, escaped to Antigonus, and with his 
help and the support of Ptolemy, and before long of Lysima- 
chus also, started a war in Greece. 

In the West, Polyperchon retorted by proclaiming, in the 
name of the king, Greek freedom and autonomy, which meant 
for most of the Greek cities internal revolutions and small local 
wars—revolutions of the demoi against the pro-Macedonian 
oligarchs and wars of the cities against the Macedonian garri¬ 
sons. He, moreover, opened a prospect of internal war in 
Macedonia, where Cassander had many supporters, by inviting 
Olympias to come and act as guardian of her grandson. This 
ultimately meant a deep rift between the two kings, or, more 
precisely, between the two women who were acting respectively 
on their behalf. Everybody knew that Olympias, now the 
guardian of Alexander, bitterly hated Eurydice, the wife and 
guide of Philip. 

In the East, Polyperchon and Olympias appointed Eumenes, 
who had succeeded by clever diplomacy in escaping from Nora, 
chief commander of the king’s army in Asia with instructions to 
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wrest that country from Antigonus. We must remember that 
at Triparadeisos Eumenes had been outlawed by the Mace¬ 
donian army. This verdict, so far as we know, had never 
been reversed. 

The war which ensued was bitter, bloody, and cruel. In the 
East, Antigonus succeeded in conquering Eumenes and those 
Oriental satraps who had given him half-hearted support. 
Eumenes, betrayed by his allies and by the Macedonian soldiers, 
was executed in Antigonus’ camp (316). But the victory of 
Antigonus was not complete, for Seleucus, who had been 
appointed at Triparadeisos satrap of Babylonia, fled to Egypt 
and made it clear to Ptolemy that the success of Antigonus 
meant the ruin of Ptolemy. 

Nor were the kings successful in Greece and in Macedonia. 
Athens, after a shortlived attempt to recover her democratic 
constitution, was forced by Cassander into submission, and 
another oligarchy or tyranny—the regime of Demetrius of 
Phaleron—-replaced in 317 the government of Phocion, who 
was executed (318). In Macedonia, Polyperchon was driven 
out by Cassander, but, while the latter was absent fighting in 
the Peloponnese, he succeeded in bringing Olympias back to 
Macedonia and in handing over to her Alexander and Roxane 
(317). There Olympias, though opposed by Eurydice and 
Philip, found at first general support. But her cruel execution 
of Philip and Eurydice, whom she captured, and of all who 
supported them alienated the sympathies of the army and 
of the population and turned them in favour of Cassander. 
Cassander came back from Greece with a strong force and be¬ 
sieged Olympias in Pydna. Hunger forced her to surrender, 
and surrender meant death. She was killed, at the order of 
Cassander, by the relatives of her numerous victims (316). 
Cassander was now master of Macedonia—for Polyperchon 
was immobilized in Thessaly and finally fled to Aetolia—and 
Alexander (with Roxane) was in his hands, as a prisoner of 
war, and not as king. Cassander wished to be recognized as the 
legitimate successor of the last legitimate king of Philip’s line. 

Central government and the right of Philip’s dynasty to 
rule Alexander’s empire ceased after these events to be factors 
in the political development of the Hellenistic world. The 
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PLATE II 

1. The head of a marble statue here represented (at one time in Heidelberg, 
now somewhere in Switzerland) has been identified with great probability as that 
of Lysimachus, by minute comparison with the rare coin portraits of that able 
general of Alexander, then King of Thrace and for a time successor of Antigonus 
the One-eyed in Asia Minor and of Demetrius in Macedonia. The statue is a 
Roman copy of a Greek original of the school of Lysippus. (Photograph supplied 
by Dr. O. Brendel.) 

First published and identified by O. Brendel, ‘Ein Bildnis des Konigs Lysi- 
machos von Thrakien', Die Antike , iv (1928), pp. 314 ff.; cf. the judicious remarks 
of E. Pfuhl, J.D.A.I. xlv (1930), p. 8 L, fig. 4. (For the coins of Lysimachus 
bearing the portrait of the king, see O. Brendel, loc. cit., and E. Pfuhl, loc. cit., 
pi. iv, 5—coins of Lysimacheia. Cf. my pi. xvm, 7 and 8: two specimens of the 
splendid coinage of Lysimachus issued after 297 b.c. with the idealized portrait of 
Alexander, which shows a slight resemblance to the features of Lysimachus; on 
these coins see E. T, Newell, Royal Greek Portrait Coins , 1937, p. 19). 

2. Marble mask of a portrait statue of Ptolemy Soter found in Egypt. The 
practice of making only certain parts of a statue in marble (which, being imported, 
was expensive, see the works quoted in Ch. IV, n. 180) was peculiar to Egypt. The 
mask shows a striking resemblance to some coins of Soter which represent him 
as not yet an old man, probably before he assumed the title of king (see my 
pi. hi, fig. 2, cf. pi. xxviii, fig. 4, and pi. xxix, fig. 2). The portrait of Soter 
shows no trace of the idealization so prominent in the portraits of Alexander 
and Lysimachus. On the coins and in the various sculptures it is always treated 
in a realistic manner with emphasis on the leading traits of Soter's character: iron 
power of will and determination guided by prudence and intelligence. (Photo¬ 
graph supplied by Dr. F. Poulsen). 

The mask of Soter has been several times published and discussed. A full 
bibliography and sound remarks on style and workmanship, together with a full 
enumeration of other plastic portraits of Soter, will be found in F. Poulsen , 4 Gab 
es eine alexandrinische Kunst ?' Collections of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, ii (1938), 
pp. 14 ff. Cf. the beautiful plaster model (see description of my pis. xlv and 
xlviii) of a silver emblema showing the superimposed profile portraits of Soter 
and his wife Berenice (cf. my pi. xxix, 2) recently published and illustrated by 
A. Adriani, Bull . Soc . Arch . Alex . xxxii (N.S. x. 1) (1938), pp. 77 ff., and pi. vi. 
For the position that the royal portraits occupy in the history of Alexandrian 
sculpture in general I may quote here once for all the two short surveys of 
Alexandrian sculpture (including the portraits) by A. W. Lawrence, * Greek sculp¬ 
ture in Ptolemaic Egypt', J.E.A . xi (1925), pp. 179 ff., and I. Noshy, The Arts in 
Ptolemaic Egypt , 1937, PP- 82 ff- (who closely follows Lawrence). 
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Marble head of Lysimachus. 2. Marble mask of Ptolemy Soter. 

Coll, of Dr. M. Gutzwiller. Ny Carlsberg, Glyptothek, 
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question at issue now was whether among the rulers of the satra¬ 
pies there was one willing and strong enough to come forward 
as candidate for Alexander's succession and to restore his world- 
empire. It was evident to everybody at that time that there 
was one man who quite openly aimed at the succession, 
Antigonus the One-eyed, assisted by his son Demetrius. He 
assumed the position of overlord in Asia after his great vic¬ 
tories over Eumenes, and this position he intended to retain 
after his return to Asia Minor. It was natural that the other 
strong rulers of this time, who never looked upon themselves 
as satraps of a central government, Cassander, Lysimachus, 
and Ptolemy, should at once take diplomatic action designed 
to show Antigonus that they regarded themselves as his equals 
and as his associates in the war against Eumenes and there¬ 
fore entitled to their share in the profits of this war. Both 
Antigonus and his opponents were ready for war, and war 
began immediately after Antigonus had given his—of course 
negative—answer to the embassies of his former friends. 

The war began in 315. In Greece, Antigonus was able to 
enlist for himself the services of Polyperchon and of Polyper- 
chon's son Alexander (the latter soon betrayed him); in Asia 
he drove Ptolemy out of Syria. After these first successes he 
was ready for military operations on a still larger scale. He 
built a strong fleet in Phoenicia and later strengthened it by 
an alliance with Rhodes, and thus became master of the 
Mediterranean. In Greece he opened a diplomatic attack on 
Cassander, whom he denounced as a public enemy on account of 
his treatment of Roxane and Alexander, and declared himself 
regent and guardian of the king in place of Polyperchon, who 
was now his subordinate. To obtain the support of Greece he 
repeated, in modified form, Polyperchon’s proclamation of 
Greek liberty. Some of the Greek cities of Asia Minor and the 
cities of the Cyclades he formed into free leagues, which he 
treated as his allies. Ptolemy tried to counter by having re¬ 
course to the same political device, but as his move was not 
supported by military operations, his proclamation of liberty 
had very little effect in Greece. The struggle in Greece, carried on 
by the naval and land forces of Antigonus under the command 
of his generals, was difficult and complicated. No decisive 
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success was gained by Antigonus, and Cassander remained 
strong and full of energy. In 314/13 Antigonus designed to 
bring the war in Greece and Macedonia to an end by simul¬ 
taneous attacks on Cassander in both countries. In Greece his 
lieutenant Polemaeus was active. He intended himself to lead 
the attack in Macedonia by crossing the Dardanelles. But the 
plan failed. Lysimachus prevented him from crossing the Dar¬ 
danelles and thus rendered the successes of Polemaeus in 
Greece almost nugatory. 

The course of events in the East had an even more decisive 
influence on the outcome of the great war. After driving 
Ptolemy out of Syria, Antigonus had left his son Demetrius at 
Gaza. Ptolemy, in order to make a diversion which would 
relieve his European allies and at the same time eliminate the 
danger of an invasion of Egypt by Demetrius, now himself 
appeared in Palestine (312) and inflicted a crushing defeat on 
Demetrius and his army at Gaza. His success was necessarily 
of short duration. Demetrius soon got a partial revenge and the 
return of Antigonus himself to Syria forced Ptolemy finally to 
retire to Egypt. Nevertheless the diversion of Ptolemy was not 
without permanent results. During his short occupation of 
Syria he had helped Seleucus to reoccupy his own former satrapy 
of Babylonia, and the skill and energy of Seleucus allowed him 
to consolidate and to extend his power in the farther East. 
The return of Seleucus to Babylon was at once recognized by 
Antigonus as a new factor which might ruin all his plans, and 
he quickly sent Demetrius to Babylonia at a moment when 
Seleucus was occupied in the eastern satrapies. The expedition 
of Demetrius (311) was not a success. He was forced to retire 
from Babylonia and to make peace with Seleucus. What he 
learnt of the situation in Babylonia probably convinced him 
that a long campaign rather than a raid would be required to 
crush Seleucus. 

Antigonus therefore decided to suspend the military opera¬ 
tions and to come to an understanding with his opponents (311). 
It is probable that he realized the necessity of first re-establish¬ 
ing his authority in the East by crushing Seleucus before pro¬ 
ceeding with his struggle against Cassander, Lysimachus, and 
Ptolemy. Threatened by Seleucus in the rear and deprived of 
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the resources in men, horses, elephants, and money which the 
farther East might supply, he probably regarded himself as 
inferior to his enemies. 

Why the enemies of Antigonus consented to make peace 
with him and betray Seleucus is more difficult to understand. 
They were probably not ready for a decisive struggle. Cassan- 
der still had the young Alexander, the legitimate king in whose 
name Antigonus pretended to act, near him in Macedonia, and 
unrest was widespread in Greece. Ptolemy and Lysimachus 
were no doubt influenced by reasons unknown to us. At any 
rate a peace was made, from which Seleucus was excluded, 
whereby Antigonus was acknowledged as ruler over the whole 
of the East including Syria and the satrapies of Seleucus, and 
the liberty of the Greek cities was confirmed. Cassander was 
recognized as ruler of Macedonia until Alexander should be of 
age to assume the position himself. Lysimachus obtained no 
increase of territory. Ptolemy lost Syria but retained Cyprus. 
The peace was a great diplomatic victory for Antigonus. 4 

As was to be expected, Antigonus used the armistice to attempt 
to reconquer the eastern satrapies, while his opponents were 
getting ready for a renewal of military operations. A typical 
illustration of the incompleteness of our information even on 
this period of Hellenistic political history, not as regards details 
but as regards basic events, is the fact that before the discovery 
of a mutilated Babylonian chronicle which was first published 
by S. Smith in 1924 we had not the slightest idea of the real 
character of Demetrius’ expedition to Babylonia and of the 
long and eventful war between Antigonus and Seleucus in the 
same region immediately after the peace of 311. The chronicle 
shows that this last war continued from 310 to the end of 308, 
and that peace was made at the beginning of 307/6 b.c. The 
prolonged absence of Antigonus in the East gives an acceptable 
explanation of the development of affairs in the West, and his 
failure to conquer Seleucus is now seen to have been the decisive 
factor in the vicissitudes of the war in the West during the 
second struggle of Antigonus for power and in his final defeat 
at Ipsus. There would have been no Ipsus if Seleucus had not 
remained strong and independent and if he had not had time 
and opportunity to consolidate his power in the East, to 
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organize and increase his army, and to attach this army to 
himself by strong ties of discipline and devotion. The years of 
the abortive raid of Demetrius and of Antigonus’ expedition 
against Seleucus were truly epochal years, and not only in 
the history of the Seleucid Empire. 5 

While Antigonus was busy in the East, his enemies, without 
engaging in another regular war, disposed of some of the 
difficulties that had forced them in 311 to accept his conditions 
of peace. Cassander removed King Alexander by murdering 
him (310), and was able in the following year to lure Polyper- 
chon, who, for the benefit of Antigonus, had provoked a war 
in Greece by putting forward Heracles, a real or pretended son 
of Alexander, and proclaiming him king of Macedonia, into 
betraying his tool and entering Cassander’s service. Mean¬ 
while Ptolemy took steps in Greece ostensibly directed against 
Cassander by freeing Corinth and Sicyon (308), occupying these 
cities with his garrisons, and substituting himself for Antigonus 
in the Island League which the latter had created. It was these 
events which made Antigonus abandon his operations against 
Seleucus and hurry to the West. With Greece in the hands of 
Ptolemy and Cassander, and with the islands under the pro¬ 
tectorate of Ptolemy, Antigonus was open to attack on his 
western front, the coast of Asia Minor, and his rule in Asia was 
imperilled. His main efforts were directed against his most 
dangerous enemies: Cassander in Greece, and Ptolemy. The 
two operations had a brilliant but not a lasting success. 
Demetrius succeeded in restoring liberty to Athens (307) and 
to a large part of Greece. With his splendid fleet he was able 
to defeat the fleet of Ptolemy off Salamis in Cyprus (306) and 
re-establish the authority of Antigonus in the island. This 
spectacular victory gave Antigonus a pretext for proclaiming 
himself king and for acting accordingly. 

His first step was an attempt to suppress Ptolemy by invad¬ 
ing Egypt. In this enterprise, however, he failed. Ptolemy 
retorted by proclaiming himself king (304), in order to make it 
clear that he was not prepared to admit the claims of Antigonus. 
Lysimachus and Cassander, and after them Seleucus, made 
a similar demonstration by assuming the royal title. Another 
attempt of Antigonus to undermine the power of Ptolemy is 
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to be seen in the great siege of Rhodes (305/4), the principal 
emporium of Egyptian trade. The siege was famous in the 
annals of the ancient world: the struggle between liberty on 
one side and royal power on the other, between hybris and 
reverence for the gods, between citizens and subjects, between 
spirit and material power, presented contrasts which struck 
the Greek imagination. While Antigonus was vainly trying 
to conquer Ptolemy, his other enemy, Cassander, was increas¬ 
ing his strength. The work of liberation done by Demetrius 
in Greece was jeopardized. Cassander was threatening Athens 
and was steadily gaining ground in Greece. Demetrius with 
his great fleet returned to Greece. Athens was saved. Sicyon 
and Corinth and the majority of the cities of the Peloponnese 
recovered their liberty. The Hellenic league of Philip and 
Alexander was restored (302). 6 Cassander was prepared to 
make a separate peace. 

But the successes of Antigonus and Demetrius were more 
spectacular than real. Lysimachus and Seleucus, the strongest 
members of the coalition against Antigonus, had not yet said 
their word. It was a great success for Cassander that he was 
able to persuade Lysimachus and after him Ptolemy and 
Seleucus to start vigorous operations against Antigonus. The 
united armies of Lysimachus and Seleucus, even without the 
support of Ptolemy, would evidently be a match for the forces 
of Antigonus. The only problem was to effect their junction. 
This was done by the unusual military skill of Lysimachus. 
The result was the battle of Ipsus, which brought the empire 
of Antigonus to an end (301). 

The battle of Ipsus itself and the course of history after this 
battle are much less well known than the events discussed 
above. We have only excerpts of Diodorus after Book XX 
and are consequently deprived of his continuous and more or 
less substantial narrative for the period subsequent to 301, 
for which the summary of Justin is but a poor substitute. 
Plutarch, however, in his lives of Demetrius and Pyrrhus, 
still followed (at least partly) Hieronymus of Cardia, whose 
work dealt with events up to the death of Pyrrhus (272); and 
the other scattered references bearing on this period are also 
in all probability derived chiefly from Hieronymus. We are 
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therefore somewhat better informed about the years between 
Ipsus and the death of Pyrrhus than about the following period, 
for which Phylarchus’dramatic but not fully reliable history was 
the main source for those who later dealt with it. I will return 
later to the literary sources for this period. More abundant, al¬ 
though less abundant than for the preceding and the following 
periods, is our documentary (especially epigraphic) evidence. 
The proceedings of Demetrius and Lysimachus, particularly 
those of Demetrius in Greece and of Lysimachus in Asia Minor, 
are well illustrated by many substantial inscriptions. 

The battle of Ipsus was of great importance for the future. 
The empire of Antigonus was destroyed by a coalition of his 
leading rivals, first and foremost Lysimachus and Seleucus, in 
the second line Cassander and Ptolemy. But none of the victors 
was satisfied with his share of the spoils. They all had their 
own designs, and Lysimachus and Seleucus in particular never 
regarded the settlement after Ipsus as final. They certainly 
contemplated the creation of empires similar to that of Anti¬ 
gonus, Lysimachus from his own kingdom, to which, after 
Ipsus, he had added a large part of Asia Minor (including 
Cappadocia, but without Pontus and Bithynia) and to which 
he planned also to add Macedonia and Greece sooner or later, 
Seleucus from his powerful and opulent Eastern monarchy. 
Ptolemy had no such plans; his policy was only to enlarge his 
own kingdom by annexing to it regions which were indispens¬ 
able if he was to make Egypt an impregnable stronghold—the 
Syrian coast, which he invaded at once, Cyprus, and perhaps 
some parts of southern Asia Minor. 7 He intended, further, to 
acquire a hegemony over the great commercial routes and the 
leading commercial cities of the Aegean. Cassander, in view of 
the exhaustion of Macedonia, was prepared to be satisfied with 
an undisturbed control over Macedonia and Greece. 

However, though Antigonus was dead, his son Demetrius, 
who had been his strong right hand, the conqueror of Ptolemy 
at Salamis and besieger of Rhodes, was alive and full of energy. 8 
He was not prepared to give up his aspirations, and confidently 
hoped to restore his father’s empire. He was still in possession 
of the strongest fleet in the Aegean, still the president of the 
powerful Hellenic League, still in control of the Island League; 
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he also held Cyprus and many Greek cities in Greece (especially 
Athens), in Asia Minor (Ionia and Caria), and even on the 
Phoenician coast. He was still a dangerous rival to the victors 
of Ipsus. His policy is branded by most modern scholars as 
adventurous, haphazard, and inconsistent. But one must 
realize the difficulty of his position, that of a great king without 
an empire, and his dependence on various contingencies which 
kept arising alike in Greece and Macedonia and in Asia as a 
result of the changing relations between the leading powers. His 
chief aim was (as it always continued to be) to recover his lost 
empire, either in its former vast extent or on a reduced scale. 

After Ipsus he first tried to mobilize Greece against the 
victors and thus to restore at least his prestige. But he found 
Athens unwilling to open her gates to him, and the Hellenic 
League broken up. To take action in Greece meant a long war 
with Cassander, with little prospect of success. Being in posses¬ 
sion of an excellent navy and of many strongholds in Cyprus 
and in Asia Minor, he preferred to try his fortune in Asia to 
begin with. His first operations against Lysimachus were 
successful. He was also successful in his diplomacy. The 
united front of the victors was far from solid. Seleucus was 
angry because Ptolemy was holding south Syria; Cassander was 
anxious about the Asiatic kingdom of his brother Pleistarchus; 
Lysimachus, now the neighbour of Seleucus, felt insecure and 
feared the latter’s ambitious projects. Thus a league was formed 
against Seleucus (299) and he was almost isolated. It is not 
surprising that Seleucus concluded an alliance with Demetrius, 
who apparently at the same time entered into diplomatic 
relations with Ptolemy and sent him Pyrrhus of Epirus as a 
hostage.* The solidarity of the anti-Demetrian triumvirate 
was evidently unstable. The relations of Ptolemy and Cassan¬ 
der were far from cordial, and Ptolemy accordingly took advan¬ 
tage of the detention of the king of Epirus in Alexandria to do 
Cassander a bad turn. He sent Pyrrhus back to Epirus and 
restored him to his ancestral throne. 

In Greece Cassander was supreme. Even Athens pre¬ 
ferred a policy of neutrality friendly to Cassander to a new 
political experiment. The principal supporters of this policy 

* See note 7 to this chapter, 
c 
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PLATE III 

1. Seleucus I issued very few coins displaying his likeness. But his 
portraits appear on the coins of his son Antiochus I minted while his 
father was still alive (between 293-281 b.c.), and after his death on those 
of Philetaerus of Pergamon. It is the obverse of one of the latter coins 
which is reproduced here (description pi. xxix, 4). Statues of Seleucus 
(see next plate) certainly existed in large numbers. It was these statues 
which inspired the die-cutters of the Seleucid kingdom and of Pergamon. 
The portrait shows some Lysippian traits, but is much more realistic 
than the Lysippian portraits. It shows the king as an old man and 
stresses his individual features. 

2. Ptolemy Soter (tetradrachm from the coll, of E. T. Newell, un¬ 
published). The portrait was probably derived from portrait statues of 
the king. 

3. Demetrius Poliorcetes (drachm from the coll, of E. T. Newell, 
mint of Ephesus, cf. pi. xxvm, 6). The portrait (note the horn, the 
symbol of royal strength and power) is slightly idealized though it 
renders forcibly the individual characteristics of the king. E. T. Newell, 
The Coinages of Demetrius Poliorcetes , 1927, p. 65, no. 54 f. 

4. Antiochus I (see pi. xxvm, 8). An absolutely realistic portrait 
of the successor of Seleucus I in his advanced age. 

5. Philadelfhus and Arsinoe (from pi. vn, 7, cf. my pi. 

xxix, 2). Posthumous coin struck by Philopator and showing the 
deified brother and sister (aSeA^oi). 

A more detailed analysis of the coin-portraits of the Hellenistic kings 
in connexion with the existing plastic portraits will be found in the 
admirable article by E. Pfuhl, ‘ Ikonographische Beitrage zur Stil- 
geschichte der hellenistischen Kunst', J.D.A.I. xlv (1930), pp. iff. 
The historical setting is emphasized in the excellent monograph by E. T. 
Newell, Royal Greek Portrait Coins , 1937. 
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were Phaedrus, Philippides, and especially Lachares. The 
situation changed when Cassander died in 297. By his death 
Demetrius gained a fresh opportunity. As his situation in Asia 
Minor was far from promising and he had quarrelled with his 
ally Seleucus over his Phoenician possessions—which practi¬ 
cally meant war and in fact did lead to military operations 
(296)—Demetrius decided to evacuate Asia Minor altogether 
and to seek success in Greece. His energy was unbroken, his 
resources in men, ships, and money were abundant, and he 
expected to find in Greece no dangerous rivals. He therefore 
abandoned his possessions in Asia Minor to his enemies and 
sailed for Greece. With Greece under his control his prospects 
of conquering Macedonia and of then taking revenge on his 
enemies were good. His rivals understood this, and at once 
formed an alliance against him. 9 

In Greece the coalition against Demetrius did nothing to 
prevent him from carrying out his plan. He first restored his 
power in the Peloponnese and then took Athens, which re¬ 
sisted him for some time under the leadership of Lachares, 10 
who in 295 by a coup de main concentrated all power in his 
own hands (294). Then he placed his garrisons in Piraeus 
and Munychia, and from Athens continued the reconquest of 
Greece. While he was fighting with Sparta a new prospect was 
opened to him in Macedonia. Antipater and Alexander, Cassan- 
der’s sons by Thessalonice, the last survivors of Philip’s house, 
shared for a while the rule over Macedonia. But Antipater, 
probably supported by Lysimachus, killed his mother and 
attacked Alexander, who appealed to Pyrrhus and Demetrius 
for assistance. Demetrius hastened to Macedonia, to find that 
Alexander had already been established there by Pyrrhus as 
sole ruler. Demetrius treacherously murdered Alexander at 
Larissa and was elected king by the Macedonian army. 

From 293 onwards Demetrius was once more the strongest 
ruler in the Aegean world. His rivals did not dare to attack 
him openly, especially as they probably all had affairs at home 
to settle first. Demetrius thus had time and opportunity to 
subdue as much of Greece as he could. Of his proceedings in 
Greece we know little. His principal enemies were Epirus, 
Aetolia, and Sparta. His chief source of trouble in Greece was 
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Boeotia, which rose repeatedly against him, and he never felt 
quite comfortable at Athens. But the weakest point in his 
position was the situation in Macedonia. He had grown up and 
been educated in the East, in the atmosphere of a semi-Oriental 
monarchy. His father’s Macedonian army in that part of the 
world was no longer the Macedonian army of Philip. It had 
become used to the manners and customs of its orientalized 
leaders. The Macedonian army at home was a very different 
body. Most of the men were bom and educated in Macedonia 
and were not familiar with the East. For them the conduct 
of Demetrius, who behaved in Macedonia just he had behaved 
—with general approval—in Asia, was an insult and an out¬ 
rage. It was natural that Demetrius should very soon lose 
his prestige among the Macedonians. They were prepared 
to abandon him at the first opportunity. Such an opportunity 
presented itself when it became clear to his enemies that 
Demetrius considered himself ready to launch an expedition 
on a large scale to reconquer his lost possessions in Asia (289). 

This Lysimachus regarded as his last chance to prevent 
Demetrius from carrying out his plans. He was constantly 
in touch with the enemies of Demetrius in Greece—Pyrrhus 
and the Aetolians; he knew the real difficulty of his position 
there, for it was solely by force that Greece was kept more or 
less quiet; and above all he realized that in Macedonia Deme¬ 
trius was not master of his own soldiers. The situation would 
be altered at once if he were allowed to cross to Asia. 

Combined operations were begun by Lysimachus and Pyr¬ 
rhus. They invaded Macedonia in the spring of 288 and found 
Demetrius unprepared. When Demetrius and his Macedonians 
faced Pyrrhus and his army near Beroea, the Macedonians 
deserted and went over to Pyrrhus. The authority of Demetrius 
in Macedonia collapsed. He fled to the former capital of 
Cassander, Cassandreia (Potidaea), and then hurried to Greece 
in order to save at least his Greek kingdom. In this he suc¬ 
ceeded, for Ptolemy was not ready to fight him and Lysima¬ 
chus did not interfere. But his position in Greece was far from 
secure, and his last chance was to use the loyal remnant of his 
forces to carry out his Asiatic plans, that is, to invade Asia. 
He hoped to take Lysimachus by surprise (287). In this he was 
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disappointed. It soon became manifest (286) that his army 
was no match for that of Agathocles, the son of Lysimachus, 
before which he was obliged to retire. He wished to cross the 
Taurus and attempt to retrieve his fortunes in the farther East. 
His troops refused to follow him. He then tried to get into 
touch with Seleucus and enlist his help against Lysimachus. 
But Seleucus, whatever his plans were, was too suspicious of 
Demetrius to accept him as an ally. Demetrius thereupon 
decided to light Seleucus and invade his kingdom. But he fell 
ill. During his illness his army became disorganized and he was 
finally obliged to surrender to Seleucus (285) and become his 
prisoner. He spent the last years of his life at Apamea as the 
unwilling guest of his captor. 11 

The fall of Demetrius made a considerable change in the 
political aspect of the Hellenistic world. The real gainer by 
the struggle was Lysimachus. After Demetrius’ flight from 
Macedonia he at first remained loyal to his understanding with 
Pyrrhus and was satisfied with half of Macedonia. The other 
half went to Pyrrhus. Lysimachus wished to make use of him 
against Demetrius’ son Antigonus, who was still master of 
Athens, of many cities in Greece, and of Thessaly. With his 
help he succeeded in depriving Antigonus of Thessaly and en¬ 
dangering his position at Athens. Soon, however, in the winter 
of 286, when Demetrius was no longer to be feared and when 
Pyrrhus, realizing his perilous position, made an alliance with 
Antigonus, Lysimachus showed his real intentions and in 285 
invaded Pyrrhus’ half of Macedonia. Pyrrhus retired before 
him and Lysimachus remained sole master both of Macedonia 
and of Greece, where Antigonus led a precarious existence, 
confined practically to his capital Demetrias. 

As master of Macedonia and Greece and of a large part of 
Asia Minor (excluding Pontus and Bithynia), Lysimachus 
aroused the suspicion and jealousy of his former friends and 
allies, Ptolemy and Seleucus. It was evident that there would 
be no lasting peace in the Hellenistic world. 

In Europe Antigonus never gave up the hope of recovering 
his power in Greece, and Lysimachus was unable to eliminate 
him altogether, especially when he was joined by part of the 
fleet of Demetrius (see below). 
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In the Aegean the successor of Demetrius was not Lysima- 
chus but Ptolemy. Demetrius had made himself master of it by 
creating a powerful navy. His fleet was still there, anchored 
near Caunus. Lysimachus made no effort to get possession of 
it, neither did Seleucus. The two claimants to Demetrius’ 
inheritance were his son Antigonus and Ptolemy. It was the 
latter who, by no legal right but by mere bribery, secured the 
lion’s share of it. It was handed over to him by Demetrius’ 
admiral, Philocles king of Sidon. Some of the Greek ships, 
however, joined Antigonus. In this way Ptolemy became 
master both of the Aegean and of the Phoenician coast, wield¬ 
ing the greatest naval power in the Hellenistic world. He 
naturally became in consequence suzerain not only of the 
Phoenician cities but also of the Island League, and a dangerous 
rival both to Lysimachus and Seleucus. Seleucus, of course, 
was not prepared to acquiesce in the situation thus created by 
the death of Demetrius. The ascendancy of Lysimachus in 
Asia Minor and Ptolemy’s control over the most vital parts of 
the Syrian coast were thorns in his flesh. But as long as his 
benefactor, the old Ptolemy, lived, and as long as Lysimachus 
held his kingdom together with a strong hand, Seleucus kept 
quiet, gradually preparing a bridge for himself into Asia Minor 
by building up a pro-Seleucid party in many of the Anatolian 
cities. In 283 both Demetrius and Ptolemy died. The successor 
of Ptolemy was his son by a former concubine, later his legiti¬ 
mate wife Berenice, Ptolemy II sumamed Philadelphus. But 
Philadelphus’ elder half-brother Ptolemy, later surnamed 
Thunderbolt (Ceraunus), the son of Ptolemy I’s first wife 
Eurydice, was alive and full of energy. He found refuge first 
at the court of Seleucus and then at that of Lysimachus. 
Deprived of his hopes in Egypt, Ceraunus decided to try his 
fortune with Lysimachus, now a very old man. A formidable 
obstacle in his way was Agathocles, Lysimachus’ son. It is 
probable that it was Ceraunus who, with the help of Lysimachus’ 
third wife Arsinoe, his half-sister, succeeded in arousing in the 
mind of Lysimachus the suspicions of Agathocles that led to 
the execution of the brilliant young man and of all those near 
to him. This event made a powerful impression on the Hellen¬ 
istic world. Public opinion was aroused against Lysimachus, 
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and the prospects of Seleucus in Asia Minor became brighter 
than ever before. A natural consequence was that the ex¬ 
pedition of Seleucus against Lysimachus (Agathocles' wife 
Lysandra with her children had fled to Seleucus) found a 
favourable reception in Asia Minor (282). The two armies of 
the only surviving generals of Alexander met at Corupedion 
in Lydia (281). Lysimachus was defeated and killed. His 
kingdom now fell to Seleucus, who once again united under 
his rule the East and the West. 

But it was not Seleucus’ destiny to rule his empire from 
Macedonia. Seven months after Corupedion, when Seleucus 
was about to cross the Dardanelles, Ceraunus, who was now 
his guest and a weapon in his hands against Philadelphus, 
angry and disappointed in his hopes of recovering Egypt, 
killed Seleucus and was proclaimed king of Macedonia by 
Seleucus’ Macedonian army (280). 

The year 280 marks the end of the period of the Successors 
and of the wars of succession. The forty-three years after 
Alexander’s death were years of almost uninterrupted warfare, 
in which all parts of Alexander’s empire were involved. None 
of the ruling monarchs felt himself secure and stable on his 
throne, for all of them had rivals and enemies disposed to 
increase their own kingdoms at the expense of their neighbours. 
From 323 to 280 there was always one of Alexander’s principal 
generals who regarded himself as his successor, and this pre¬ 
tender to Alexander’s succession was always opposed by the 
other rulers. Perdiccas and Antipater, Antigonus and Deme¬ 
trius, even Lysimachus and Seleucus, all endeavoured to 
restore in one way or another the unity of Alexander’s empire, 
and they all were opposed by those whom they regarded as 
their rebellious satraps. It was not until the second generation 
of the great ruling Hellenistic families came into power that the 
idea of separate and independent Hellenistic kingdoms and of 
a certain balance of power between them took firm root. It was 
Ptolemy Soter of the older generation who prepared the ground 
for this change in political mentality. His policy was followed 
by his son Philadelphus, and the idea was accepted by the 
rulers of Syria and Greece, Antiochus son of Seleucus and 
Antigonus son of Demetrius. 
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B. CONSOLIDATION OF THE HELLENISTIC MONARCHIES. 

THE HELLENISTIC BALANCE OF POWER 

The period between the battle of Corupedion and the battle 
of Sellasia or between the death of Seleucus and the accession 
of Philip V to the Macedonian throne and of Antiochus III to 
that of Syria, the period when the principal Hellenistic monar¬ 
chies were consolidated and a certain balance of power was 
established, is the most obscure in the history of the Hellenistic 
world. The leading historical work on this period, that of 
Phylarchus of Athens, is lost except for a few fragments and 
for the extensive use that Plutarch and Polybius made of it. 
None of the secondary sources which gave a continuous narra¬ 
tive of the events of the period, such as Diodorus or Pompeius 
Trogus, is preserved. Justin is not a substitute for Trogus, for 
his manner of presenting the historical material of his source is 
desultory. The only bright spots in the darkness are the bio¬ 
graphy of Pyrrhus by Plutarch, the history of the Achaean 
League in Polybius, Plutarch’s life of Aratus based on Aratus’ 
memoirs and on the work of Phylarchus, and the history of 
Sparta under Agis and Cleomenes in Plutarch’s biographies of 
these kings, based mainly on Phylarchus. Some scattered 
fragments of other literary works illuminate here and there 
episodes in the history of the period; two of them—a fragment 
of a Babylonian chronicle and a fragment of a semi-literary 
work by an unknown author dealing with the beginning of the 
Third Syrian war—give passages of continuous narrative. Many 
inscriptions bear on certain events of the period, but few of 
them can be precisely dated and their interpretation is there¬ 
fore controversial. The numerous papyri illustrate almost ex¬ 
clusively the internal life of Egypt and seldom reflect the 
general political situation of the time under discussion. The 
numismatic evidence is helpful, but does not fill the gaps in our 
information. 

For this reason the modern attempts to reconstruct a con¬ 
tinuous narrative of the events of the period are all of them 
highly conjectural, based as they are to a great extent on 
probabilities and not on ascertained facts. Nevertheless the 
general lines of the political evolution may be dimly seen and 
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it is not impossible to indicate them. In doing this I shall not 
adopt the method of most modem historians of the period, who 
narrate the destinies of each Hellenistic monarchy separately. 
As in the preceding period, the political history of this time is an 
integral whole, the events in one monarchy being conditioned 
by contemporary events in the others, and the actions of the 
protagonists being closely interconnected. In order therefore 
to avoid useless and tedious repetitions, I shall try to give a 
general account of what happened during the forty years that 
followed the deaths of Seleucus I and Ptolemy I. 12 

An important event in this period, which helped very greatly 
to consolidate the several Hellenistic monarchies and to define 
their policy, was the Galatian invasion of Greece and Asia 
Minor. Not that the Galatians as such were a strong military 
and political body, capable of exerting any considerable in¬ 
fluence on the evolution of the Hellenistic world. The Celtic 
tribes that invaded the Danubian region and part of South 
Russia at the beginning of the third century, and thence moved 
southwards into the Balkans and tried to cross the Straits, were 
not very numerous and were but loosely organized and poorly 
armed: they were no match for the highly developed armies of the 
Hellenistic powers, equipped with everything that the military 
technique of the day had devised. Their importance lay in the 
fact that they were at once utilized by the major and minor 
powers of that period to serve their own selfish political ends 
and that, settled as they were with the consent and by the 
efforts of the Hellenistic powers as foreign and disturbing 
bodies both in the Balkan peninsula and in Asia Minor, they 
provided an inexhaustible supply of ‘allies’ and mercenaries for 
the depleted armies of the Hellenistic rulers. 

After the death of Seleucus, Ptolemy Ceraunus, recognized 
by Antiochus I and successful against his chief rival, Antigonus 
Gonatas, whom he crushed in a famous naval battle, had a good 
prospect of establishing his rule in Macedonia on a firm basis, for 
his second rival Pyrrhus was absent in Italy and Sicily. One of 
the most important political results of the appearance of the 
Gauls in Macedonia was the ill-fated battle between them and 
Ceraunus, which ended in the defeat and death of the latter and 
brought to an end the rule of the Ptolemies in Macedonia (279). 
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The disappearance of Ceraunus gave a chance to Antigonus 
Gonatas, whose fortunes at this moment, after the successful 
revolt of Greece against him, under the leadership of Areus, the 
Spartan king, were at a low ebb. The defeat of the Gauls, who 
had advanced to Delphi, due mainly to the Aetolians (279), 
greatly raised the reputation of the latter in Greece and afforded 
them an opportunity of enlarging their power. On the other 
hand, the disorderly retreat of the Gauls across Macedonia and 
the destruction of part of them by Antigonus (277), near 
Lysimacheia, opened Macedonia to him, led to his being pro¬ 
claimed king of Macedonia by the Macedonian army, and gave 
him a certain prestige in the eyes of the Macedonian population. 
It was, however, to his own political and military skill that 
Antigonus owed his final establishment in Macedonia and the 
reconquest of the most important strongholds in Greece. For 
Pyrrhus, who at that time appeared in Greece and drove 
Antigonus temporarily out of Macedonia (274), proved unable 
to retain his hold of that country, and ended his life in an 
abortive attempt to add Greece to his other dominions (272). 
After the death of Pyrrhus Antigonus remained without a 
rival, and succeeded by hard work and skilful policy in estab¬ 
lishing himself firmly in Macedonia and Greece. 

The invasion of the Gauls exerted an even more important 
influence on the destinies of the eastern part of the Hellenistic 
world. In Asia Minor Antiochus I aspired for a time to be a 
true successor of his father and to rule over both his oriental 
satrapies and the whole of Asia Minor, including its northern 
part. It should be remembered that across northern Anatolia, 
along the southern shore of the Black Sea, ran the important 
military road that connected the eastern part of the empire of 
Seleucus with Macedonia, to which Antiochus had a legitimate 
claim. The aspirations of Antiochus I were, however, strongly 
opposed by the minor potentates of northern Asia Minor, the 
Northern League, as it was called, comprising the free and 
powerful cities of northern Anatolia—Heraclea, Byzantium, 
Tius, and Cius—and also including Mithridates II, founder of 
the Pontic kingdom, and the kingdom of Bithynia, a Greco- 
Thracian State which had never recognized the supremacy of 
the successors of Alexander and was at that time governed by 
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able native rulers, Zipoites and his successor Nicomedes. 
Antigonus Gonatas had joined the League when, as a result of 
his defeat by Ceraunus and of events in Greece, he was for a 
short time a king without a kingdom. He certainly then hoped 
to create for himself a kingdom in Asia Minor. Though Antio- 
chus succeeded in detaching him from the League (by a treaty 
in which Antigonus probably gave up his Asiatic and Antio- 
chus his Macedonian ambitions), the League remained strong 
and powerful, not strong enough, however, to be a match for 
Antiochus. Nicomedes of Bithynia, therefore, and Mithridates 
of Pontus decided to introduce a new factor into the political 
situation—the Gauls, whom they helped to cross the Straits 
and to whom they delivered the Seleucid possessions in Asia 
Minor to be ravaged and plundered. Antiochus, who was 
occupied with a domestic sedition in Syria, and with a war 
against Ptolemy Philadelphus (280-279), was unable to meet 
the danger at once and expel the Gauls from Asia Minor. They 
were settled by the two kings in Phrygia, where, by their mere 
presence, they would protect the Northern League. They 
wrought great havoc in the peninsula and Antiochus never 
succeeded in driving them from the political horizon, in spite 
of the crushing defeat which he inflicted on them at the famous 
battle of elephants fought (probably) in 275 b.c. 

After and partly in consequence of the Celtic episode the 
aspect of the Hellenistic world was as follows. The strongest 
monarchy of the time was Egypt, where the dynasty of the 
Ptolemies was firmly established. Next came the Seleucid 
monarchy, which comprised Alexander’s Mesopotamian and 
Syrian satrapies (with the exception of Palestine, Phoenicia, 
and part of Syria), most of his satrapies in the farther East, 
and large parts of Asia Minor. The third was the kingdom of 
Macedonia, which claimed to be the suzerain of the Greek cities 
of the mainland and held some of them, e.g. Chalcis and Corinth, 
under a strict protectorate. Mention has already been made 
of Bithynia, Pontus, the free cities of northern Asia Minor 
(including Cyzicus), and the Gauls. Certain other Greek cities 
of Asia Minor and of the islands, expecially Rhodes, were also 
practically free. Some minor temple-states and city-tyrannies 
all over Asia Minor were likewise more or less independent. 
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Each of these monarchies had its own needs and aspirations 
and its own plans and methods of carrying them out. The 
Egyptian monarchy of the Ptolemies emerged from the tur¬ 
moil of the wars of succession as the strongest, the richest, and 
the best organized body politic of that time. Neither Soter nor 
Philadelphus, however, dreamt of restoring the empire of 
Alexander. Their main purpose was to safeguard the complete 
independence of their own monarchy and to secure for it a 
leading role in the political and economic life of the Hellenistic 
world. The best and easiest way of accomplishing this was to 
acquire the heritage of Demetrius—to obtain the hegemony 
over the Aegean Sea and thus dominate the principal trade- 
routes of the ancient world. This implied the creation of an 
empire of the sea comparable to that of Athens in the past. 
The protectorate over the Island League of Antigonus and 
Demetrius, first won by Soter and later consolidated by 
Philadelphus, gave them a partial control over Aegean waters 
both from a political and a commercial standpoint. In order 
to make his control over the Aegean more effective, Philadel¬ 
phus endeavoured to establish another protectorate over the 
south and west coasts of Asia Minor, and an influence over the 
great commercial cities of the straits, the sea of Marmora, and 
the southern coast of the Black Sea. On the other hand, an 
empire over the Aegean Sea was not secure if the great 
Phoenician and Palestinian seaports, with their naval re¬ 
sources, were in the hands of another power. Hence the 
Ptolemies, like the Pharaohs, though not exactly for the same 
purpose, established their rule over Palestine, Phoenicia, and 
a part of Syria as soon as they could, and clung to it. Lastly— 
and this was a matter of no little moment—their claim to be 
masters of the Aegean obliged Soter, Philadelphus, and their 
successors to seek to establish their own authority firmly in the 
most important Greek ports, in order to prevent the Macedon¬ 
ian rulers from becoming powerful at sea. 

The policy of the Ptolemies was not dictated by strictly 
economic considerations. Command of the Aegean they re¬ 
garded as the sine qua non of their political existence, of their 
strength and independence. Isolated in Egypt, they would be 
helpless against Syria and Macedonia, the former holding 
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Anatolian Greece, the latter the mainland of Hellas. With the 
Aegean and Syrian trade-routes under their control the Ptole¬ 
mies would have ample resources in men and money and a 
freedom of movement and action that would give them what 
they sought. Trade control was for them not an object in itself 
but the means of achieving a political aim. 

It is evident that this policy not only ran counter to the 
legitimate interests of both Macedonia and Syria, but also 
meant vassalage and subjection for the proud and independent 
cities of the Greek islands and of Asia Minor. The aims of the 
Ptolemies could not be achieved without a strong and con¬ 
tinuous military effort, that is to say, without war. 

The Seleucids could never acquiesce in the possession of 
Phoenicia, part of Syria, and Palestine by the Ptolemies and, in 
addition to that, the establishment of their rule over the south 
coast of Asia Minor. If this came about, the Seleucids would be 
unable to build and maintain at their pleasure a strong fleet in 
their own Syrian harbours, and might even, at the will of the 
Ptolemies, be cut off from access to the Mediterranean in 
general. A struggle with the Ptolemies in Syria was, therefore, 
a stern necessity for the Seleucids. The same situation existed 
in Asia Minor. The Seleucids had given up (reluctantly and 
under compulsion) their claim to the northern part of Asia 
Minor. They could never willingly surrender control of its 
western and southern coasts and of the important military 
and commercial roads that led from their own Asiatic empire 
to the great seaports of western Asia Minor. The consequence 
of doing so would be that they would become a purely oriental 
monarchy, isolated from the Greek world altogether. If the 
Ptolemies wished to control the western and southern cities of 
Asia Minor, they must fight and fight hard for it. The impor¬ 
tance to the Seleucids of the great roads just mentioned en¬ 
tailed the further obligation of making these roads safe: they 
had to keep close watch on the Galatians in their Phrygian 
stronghold, and to resist any attempt on the part of the cities of 
Asia Minor to take their own course and look after their own 
protection. 

The empire of the Seleucids had not one but two or even 
three fronts. They ruled not only Syria and Asia Minor but 
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also the eastern satrapies of Alexander’s monarchy and the 
Arabian tribes of the desert. While the latter gave them but 
little trouble, the former were a source both of strength and of 
weakness. The Indian and Iranian world never became recon¬ 
ciled to foreign rule, and the need of having a free hand to 
protect themselves against their neighbours made the larger 
isolated centres of Hellenism in the farther East, especially 
Bactria, impatient of any protectorate. The consequence for 
the Seleucids was a permanent state of war in the East and the 
necessity of dividing their military forces between the East and 
the West. 

Nor were the rulers of Macedonia, Antigonus Gonatas and his 
successors Demetrius II and Antigonus Doson, prepared, any 
more than the Seleucids, to recognize the supremacy of the 
Ptolemies in the Aegean. It was not from personal antipathy 
that Antigonus Gonatas and Philadelphus fought one another. 
The struggle was of a purely political character. For the 
Ptolemies a strong Macedonia was a revival of the maritime 
empire of Demetrius and meant the end of their Aegean hege¬ 
mony. This hegemony a strong Macedonia would never toler¬ 
ate, because it would mean that the control of the food-supplies 
of the Greek cities would pass from the hands of Macedonia 
into those of another potentially hostile power, since mastery 
of the Aegean would lead to mastery of the Straits. Thus the 
Ptolemies naturally endeavoured to support, by subsidies and 
in other ways, the Greek rivals and enemies of the Macedonian 
kings, especially Athens, the Achaean League, and Sparta. On 
the other hand, as soon as Antigonus had his hands free in 
Greece, he would mobilize his naval resources and try to drive 
the Ptolemies from the Aegean in order to imperil their con¬ 
nexions with the mainland of Greece. In this he would of course 
be supported by the Seleucids and he would consequently 
choose for his attempt a moment when success in the struggle 
between the Ptolemies and the Seleucids leant to the side of 
the latter. If the Ptolemies, in spite of being constantly 
menaced in the Aegean on two fronts, were fairly successful in 
establishing and retaining their hegemony there, this was due 
to the weakness of their rivals. We have seen the weak points 
in the position of the Seleucids. The weakness of Antigonus and 
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the Antigonids lay in their relations with Greece on the one 
side and with their northern neighbours on the other. Greece 
was never reconciled to the Macedonian protectorate, what¬ 
ever form it took, and naturally availed herself of every 
opportunity of asserting her full liberty. In these efforts the 
lead was taken first by Sparta (Areus), then by Athens 
(Chremonidean war), later by the Achaean League, and again 
by Sparta. Aetolia, like the other powers named above, varied 
in her attitude between friendliness and hostility according to 
the political situation, but in the main continued steadily to 
build up her own domination over as large a part of Greece as 
she could. At times, therefore, the Macedonian control over 
Greece seemed to be firmly established, at others—especially 
after the death of Gonatas and before the accession of Doson— 
it ceased to exist altogether. In any case there were few years 
in which some part of Greece was not engaged in war with 
Macedonia or in an internal struggle in which Macedonia played 
an important part. 

Much less is known about the relations of Macedonia with 
the North and with the West—with Illyria, the Thracians, the 
Celts (especially the kingdom of Tylis and the Bastarnae), and 
the still existing Scythians. The Celtic invasion was but an 
episode in the eternal struggle between the tribes of central 
Europe and the two urbanized peninsulas of Greece and Italy. 
Possessing all the resources that a brisk commerce with the 
Greco-Italian world placed in their hands, the central European 
tribes were a great and incessant danger both to Greece and 
Italy. The Macedonian kings had therefore to keep themselves 
constantly informed of the political vicissitudes of their north¬ 
ern neighbours, and from time to time they were forced to repel 
their inroads into Macedonia or to forestall these inroads by 
expeditions into the territory of the northern tribes. 

The situation of the minor kingdoms of northern Asia Minor 
—Pontus, Bithynia, and since 260 or 250 B.c. Cappadocia— 
was simpler if not easier after the creation of the Galatian 
State than that of the larger monarchies. Their chief preoccu¬ 
pation was to maintain their independence against possible 
encroachments on the part of the Seleucids. Their most efficient 
weapon was furnished by the Galatians. To keep these busy 
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pillaging the western and southern cities of Asia Minor and to 
prevent them from treating in the same way their own terri¬ 
tories was the principal object of their military and diplomatic 
activity. Apart from this main preoccupation, the northern 
kings were faced with the same difficult problem as all the other 
Hellenistic monarchies, large and small—the problem of their 
relations with the free and independent Greek cities situated 
within their territories or in their neighbourhood. This prob¬ 
lem, however, affected Bithynia and Pontus only, and not 
Cappadocia. 

The danger from Galatia that constantly threatened the 
cities of central and southern Asia Minor, the policy of the 
northern kingdoms towards Galatia, and the failure of the 
Seleucids to put an end to this constant source of dangers, 
provided certain ambitious half-Greek condottieri with the 
opportunity of creating and consolidating the State of Per- 
gamon. A flourishing city on the Caicus and an important 
military stronghold, Pergamon was regarded as a valuable 
possession both by Lysimachus and Seleucus, especially as a 
large sum of money was kept in the fortress of the city. 
Philetaerus was governor of Pergamon both for Lysimachus 
and Seleucus, and succeeded in creating for himself a position 
which suggested that of a vassal dynast rather than of a 
faithful commandant. He and his successor Eumenes were 
obliged to defend the territory of Pergamon and of the other 
cities of the valley of the Caicus against Galatian incursions. 
The consequence was that they gradually increased their 
military and financial resources, and acquired ever greater 
independence, until in 262 b.c. Eumenes considered himself 
strong enough to challenge Antiochus and to support this 
challenge by military operations. From that time Pergamon 
became and remained an independent State like Bithynia, 
Pontus, and Cappadocia, principally concerned to isolate the 
Galatians in their Phrygian pastures and to protect her own 
territory, and implicitly the rest of Asia Minor, against their 
inroads. The reputation of defenders of civilization acquired 
by Eumenes and his successors (called the Attalids) as a result 
of their successful warfare with the Galatians, gave them a 
certain prestige among the Anatolian Greeks and inspired them 
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Herm-bust of King Pyrrhus of Epirus. 2. Head of a statue of Attalus I of Pergatnon. 

Naples Museum. Ssaatliche Museen, Berlin. 
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with the ambition of ultimately replacing the Seleucids as 
protectors and patrons, in other words of becoming rulers, of 
Asia Minor. This programme they patiently pursued by clever 
diplomacy and by always siding with the stronger, having of 
course as their principal enemies, besides the Galatians, their 
former suzerains, the Seleucids. 

We come finally to the Greek cities of Asia Minor, whether of 
the islands or of the mainland, some of them permanently, 
others intermittently independent. Those which were not 
independent never gave up their efforts to become so, and 
proved very unreliable allies or subjects of the various Hellen¬ 
istic monarchs, being always ready to resume the struggle. 
It is thrilling to follow the destinies of some of these cities, 
especially of those which were of great importance to the 
Hellenistic monarchs, such as Miletus, Ephesus, and Smyrna. 
The much-coveted control of these cities passed from the Ptole¬ 
mies to the Seleucids and back again, and the cities lived 
through times of difficulty and hardship; they were repeatedly 
besieged and captured, and yet never gave up the hope of 
getting, sometime and somehow, from one of their temporary 
masters the full measure of autonomy and liberty that each 
had promised them while they were in the hands of his rival. 
Meanwhile they endeavoured to derive as much profit as 
possible from the changing political conditions of the time, by 
accepting gifts and buildings from the ruler of the day. 

Similar relations existed between the Greek cities of the 
north-western coast of Asia Minor and the Attalids. The great 
cities of the Straits, the Sea of Marmora, and the southern 
coast of the Black Sea stood in a position of much greater 
freedom towards the comparatively weak kings whose terri¬ 
tories adjoined them. Such cities were Cyzicus, Byzantium, 
Chalcedon, Heraclea, and Sinope. During the whole of the 
period under review they retained their full independence. 
The situation of the islands of the Aegean, except Rhodes, 
resembled that of the Lydian, Ionian, and Carian cities rather 
than that of Cyzicus, Byzantium, and the rest. Like Miletus, 
Ephesus, &c., they repeatedly passed from the hands of the 
Ptolemies into those of the Antigonids and back again, some 
of them keeping their federal organization (the Island League) 
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and striving to protect themselves from robbery and pillage by 
the belligerents and their allies, the more or less professional 
pirates on land and sea. 

Even more complicated was the situation on the mainland 
of Greece. Here armed conflict never ceased. It was in part 
the hereditary struggle against the Macedonians for indepen¬ 
dence. This struggle, however, was complicated by internal 
strife between those who stood for the new idea of Greek unity 
and those who insisted on the time-honoured principle of the 
complete freedom and independence of each of the Greek cities 
—between union and particularism. This second struggle was 
as important in the life of Greece as was that against Mace¬ 
donia. Strictly speaking, during the period under considera¬ 
tion, except for a short time in the first years of Antigonus 
Gonatas, Greece was never under the direct domination of the 
Macedonians, was never a province of Macedonia. Antigonus and 
his successors were fully satisfied with less forcible measures, 
by which they might make Greece more or less dependent 
upon them. The great sources of disturbance were, therefore, 
the conflict of union and particularism and the struggle of the 
various ‘uniters’ of Greece among themselves. There were four 
champions of the union of Greece, desirous of saving her from 
the evils of particularism: the two recently created continental 
leagues (the Aetolian and the Achaean), Sparta, and the kings of 
Macedonia. Each offered its own form of union: the leagues 
wished to incorporate the whole of Greece into one federal 
State, while Sparta strove to restore her old hegemony, and 
Macedonia devised a new form of Panhellenic symmachy, an 
alliance between the various local city-leagues and Macedonia 
under the presidency of the Macedonian king. 

The complicated political situation which constituted the 
balance of power among the Hellenistic States gave rise to 
almost uninterrupted warfare, which raged throughout the 
Hellenistic world and with special intensity on the mainland of 
Greece, in the Greek islands of the Aegean and in the hellenized 
parts of Asia Minor. A detailed description of these wars and of 
the political circumstances that led to them cannot be given here. 
A somewhat dry survey of the most important political and 
military events, uncertain as some points are, must suffice. 
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The acute conflict between Antiochus I and Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus over the coastal cities of Asia Minor and Syria took the 
form of a war which, begun in 280 and renewed in 276 or 274, 
lasted until 271 (the First Syrian war). At the same time 
Antiochus I was endeavouring to check the ravages of the 
Galatians in Asia Minor. Meanwhile Antigonus Gonatas was 
consolidating his position in Macedonia and Greece in order 
soon to face a dangerous coalition against him of Athens, 
Sparta, and Ptolemy Philadelphus, which took shape in 270/269 
B.c., or more probably 267/6 b.c., and resulted in a long and 
devastating war called the Chremonidean war (it lasted until 
263 or 261). It ended in the complete victory of Antigonus 
and the profound humiliation of Athens, which lost for ever 
its leading role in the political life of Greece. Antigonus 
emerged from it the undisputed master of Greece, with many 
strongholds in his hands, especially Corinth and Athens, and 
the Euboean cities Eretria and Chalcis. 

We may regard as part of this war the great naval victory 
of Antigonus over Ptolemy II off Cos. This victory (which 
our evidence does not date) certainly gave Antigonus a share 
in the control of the Aegean, which had hitherto belonged 
almost exclusively to Ptolemy. It is, however, equally proba¬ 
ble that the battle of Cos was not a part but an aftermath of 
the Chremonidean war, and was one of the episodes of an 
Aegean war (otherwise unattested in our tradition) launched 
by Antigonus against Ptolemy in connexion with the events 
of the Second Syrian war. 

At about this time the political horizon in the East again 
became stormy. Antiochus II, who succeeded his father in 
261, attacked Philadelphus, in retaliation for his having sup¬ 
ported the revolt of Eumenes in Pergamon (262). It is probable 
that in his struggle against Ptolemy Antiochus had the support 
of Antigonus. The attack was launched in Syria and especially 
in Asia Minor (Second Syrian war, 260 to 255 or 253). The 
course of the Syrian war was in the main unfavourable to 
Philadelphus. 

Very soon, however, the fortunes of Antigonus and of the 
Seleucids suffered a sharp reverse. Antigonus was confronted 
with a new phase in the war of liberation in Greece. The 
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Aetolian federation since the invasion of the Gauls had been 
gaining in strength, and Antigonus was unable to check its 
growth. Even more serious was the situation in the Pelo- 
ponnese. On the one hand, Antigonus' governor in Corinth, 
his faithful assistant, Alexander, son of Craterus, established 
a kingdom of his own based on the two strongholds of his 
chief—Corinth and the Euboean cities, especially Chalcis— 
and Antigonus was unable to force him into submission; on the 
other, an important movement in favour of liberation began in 
the Peloponnese, where a young Sicyonian, Aratus, inspired 
with new life the hitherto unimportant league of small Achaean 
cities (which had existed since 280) by attaching to it his own 
rich city of Sicyon. This city he had liberated from the rule of 
a tyrant, who, like many other tyrants in the Peloponnese and 
elsewhere, was supported by Antigonus (251). Antigonus was 
unable to arrest the development of the Achaean League; under 
the clever leadership of Aratus it increased its membership and 
its political importance in the Peloponnese. After the death of 
Alexander Antigonus had been able to recover Corinth and to 
keep the city in his hands for a certain time. The culminating 
point in the development of the Achaean League was the 
‘liberation’ of Corinth by Aratus in 243. 

By this time Antigonus had almost completely lost his 
control over Greece. Nor was he more successful in his efforts 
to retain the partial control of the Aegean which he had won 
at the battle of Cos. It is more than probable that Philadelphus 
in the last years of his reign renewed his efforts to recover his 
mastery of that sea. These efforts were apparently not vain. 
At the end of his life he was once more in a position of influence 
at Delos and in possession of a strong navy. But his last days 
may have been saddened by another defeat of his fleet off 
Andros, if the date generally assigned to this undated and only 
vaguely mentioned battle (247 B.c.) is correct. 

Antiochus II died in 247 and Philadelphus in 246. The first 
years of Ptolemy III Euergetes, successor of Philadelphus, 
were stormy. Unexpected events in Syria forced him to under¬ 
take another war against that country (the Third Syrian war, 
246-241). In support of his sister Berenice, the last wife of 
Antiochus II, against Laodice, the first wife of Antiochus, and 
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her adult son Seleucus II, he invaded Syria and during the first 
year of the war overran the whole of Syria and Mesopotamia. 
His advance, however, was checked by Seleucus’ counter¬ 
offensive in Syria, which finally obliged Euergetes to evacuate 
both countries, though the important city of Seleuceia in Pieria 
remained in his hands. 

The partial success of Euergetes in Syria was probably due in 
some measure to events which took place in the Aegean. A 
war in the Aegean, which may have been started by Gonatas 
before the accession of Euergetes, or may have been begun in 
connexion with the events in the East, was in progress during 
Euergetes’ Syrian expedition. Its course is unknown. It seems, 
however, that it was not Antigonus Gonatas in his last years, 
nor Demetrius II during his short reign, who was the most 
powerful ruler in the Aegean, but Euergetes. He may have 
lost, it is true, his hegemony at sea. It was the Macedonians, 
for example, who probably controlled Delos. But we find 
him still in possession of many islands and of the Thracian 
coast. We know that during this time his prestige was very 
high all over Greece, especially in the Peloponnese and in 
Aetolia and the sphere of Aetolian influence. We see the hand 
of his diplomats and the influence of his wealth in almost all 
the important events of this period. The role that he played in 
the career of Aratus and of Cleomenes will be noted presently. 
It may be added that Aetolia and her dependency Delphi had 
profound respect for him, as is attested by the statues erected 
to him both at Delphi and at Thermos. 13 

In 239 b.c. Antigonus Gonatas died. He was succeeded by 
his son Demetrius II. Macedonia now no longer played the 
leading part in Greece. Its place was taken by the two leagues, 
the Aetolian and the Achaean. For a while these showed a 
united front against Macedonia. Demetrius with rare skill and 
energy launched a war (the Demetrian war) successfully against 
both leagues. Events on his northern frontiers, however, 
where Macedonia was invaded by the Dardanians, stopped his 
advance in Greece and he was forced to leave that, country for 
the rest of his short life to its own destinies. The result was that 
Macedonia almost completely lost its hold of both central 
Greece and the Peloponnese. 




PLATE VI 

i. The small head (0-24 m.) in the Museum of 2. Charming head of a marble statue, partly coloured 
Alexandria presented by Sir John Antoniadis, and in and gilt, found in 1915 in Cyrene and now in the 
consequence known as the Antoniadis head, is a Museum of Bengasi. The head is apparently a product 
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that it is a portrait of Arsinoe II (it is not mentioned queen to copy ? Cf. my pis. 
by Adriani and Poulsen). 
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Head of a marble statue in the Museum of Alexandria. 2. Head of a marble statue in the Museum of Bengasi 

Presumably Arstnoe II, wife of Philadelphus. (Cyrenaica). Presumably Berenice II, wife of Euergetes. 
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It was at the time of the Demetrian war that the power of 
Aetolia in central Greece reached its climax. Since about 300 
b.c. Aetolia had been steadily and successfully building up her 
federal State by incorporating in it, either by persuasion or 
force, cities and tribes of central Greece. At a very early stage 
she secured for herself a leading role at Delphi, which she 
endeavoured to make her intellectual capital—a rival of Mace¬ 
donian Athens. Her prestige rose enormously after the inva¬ 
sion of the Gauls. Her influence at Delphi was consolidated, 
and was recognized by the leading powers. Evidence of this is 
to be found in the history of the victory festival of the Soteria. 
Celebrated annually by the Amphictions soon after 279 b.c. in 
memory of the defeat of the Gauls, the festival was reorganized 
by the Aetolians in 243 (or 246?) in order to emphasize the 
part that the Aetolians had played in that defeat. Invitations to 
the new Aetolian Soteria, sent out by the Aetolians, were ac¬ 
cepted without reserve by the leading powers of Greece. Not 
satisfied with continental expansion, Aetolia, availing herself of 
the terror inspired by Aetolian pirates in the Aegean and Ionian 
Seas, extended the sphere of her influence beyond the sea by 
granting protection to her clients against her own pirates; and 
finally, by dint of clever diplomacy, came to be treated as a 
strong power by the leading States of the time, Pergamon, 
Egypt, and Rome. 

While Aetolia was uniting central Greece, her temporary 
ally, the Achaean League, was engaged, for its part, in trans¬ 
forming the whole of the Peloponnese into a single federation. 
The Achaeans and their leader Aratus were prevented, how¬ 
ever, from carrying their work to a successful conclusion by the 
development of Sparta. The conflict of Achaea and Sparta 
once more changed the aspect of the Greek world in favour of 
Macedonia. 

Under Agis (245-241 b.c.) Sparta took the first steps to¬ 
wards the reorganization of her social and economic life. Six 
years later, in 235, his successor Cleomenes resumed the task 
where Agis had left it and carried out an important reform, 
which purported to be a restoration of the ancient Lycurgan 
conditions. The result was a considerable increase in the 
military strength of Sparta, which enabled Cleomenes and his 
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State to take a more active and more effective part in the 
political life of the Peloponnese. As the main effort of Cleo- 
menes was directed against Macedonia, and the anti-Mace¬ 
donian activity of Aratus was not effective enough to satisfy 
Ptolemy Euergetes, the latter transferred to Cleomenes the 
subsidies which he had been paying to Aratus. Equipped both 
with soldiers and money, Cleomenes started on his project of 
absorbing the Achaean League into a wider alliance under the 
leadership of the Spartan king. His success was rapid and 
extensive. Social revolution was then in the air and Cleomenes 
had the reputation of bringing with him redistribution of land 
(yrjs avaSao-fJLos) and abolition of debts {xp e ^ v o-rroKovij ), measures 
fervently desired by the proletariat of almost all the Greek 
cities. Aratus was left almost alone—his allies the Aetolians 
were jealous of his success and never supported him—and the 
Achaeans seemed to be willing to recognize Cleomenes as 
their permanent president. By clever diplomatic machinations 
Aratus thwarted the plans of Cleomenes, but he paid a heavy 
price for his success. Instead of an alliance under Spartan presi¬ 
dency he brought about an alliance under the presidency of the 
Macedonian king, which practically meant the restoration of 
the Macedonian protectorate over Greece. What Antigonus 
Doson, the successor of Demetrius II, required as a condition 
of his helping the Achaean League to fight Sparta was the 
restoration of Corinth to Macedonia. Aratus accepted all the 
conditions. Meanwhile Cleomenes lost the support of most of 
the Peloponnesian cities, for it became clear to the proletariat of 
these that he was not the apostle of a redistribution of land and 
an abolition of debts. The result was that in a bloody battle 
fought at Sellasia (222 or 221) Cleomenes' dream of uniting 
Greece round Sparta was shattered. Greece (with the exception 
of Aetolia) was once again, as in the days of Philip, Alexander, 
and Demetrius, in theory an independent political unit but in 
fact under the protectorate of the Macedonian king. 

While Greece was fighting her great battles for union against 
particularism, the Seleucid monarchy in the East was rapidly 
disintegrating. About 249/248 b.c. the political career of Parthia 
begins. Within a very short time the Seleucids had lost a large 
part of their Oriental satrapies to the Parthians. About the 
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same time, the Bactrian satrapy under Diodotus gradually 
asserted its independence, Cappadocia refused subjection to the 
Seleucid Empire and Armenia practically did the same. The 
Seleucids were unable to arrest this process of disintegration, 
at first owing to the pressure of the Third Syrian war (246-241), 
then because of a dynastic war which broke out soon after the 
Third Syrian war (235) and lasted for many years. The conflict 
between Seleucus II and his brother Antiochus Hierax was 
carried on mostly in Asia Minor, the province of the latter. Its 
main result was the growth of Pergamon, which under Attalus I 
not only succeeded in crushing the Galatians in a series of battles 
(the most famous being that of the Caicus in 230), but also in 
creating round Pergamon a real kingdom whose ruler took 
the title of king after his great Galatian victories and kept it 
after a series of victories over Seleucus III, the successor of 
Seleucus II (226). Although after the death of Seleucus (223) 
he lost the greater part of his conquests to Achaeus, who had 
been appointed governor of Asia Minor, Attalus and his suc¬ 
cessors retained their full independence and their royal title. 
The Seleucids never made any serious attempt to recover the 
territory they had lost in this part of Asia Minor. 

After the death of Seleucus III in 223 and of Antigonus 
Doson and Euergetes in 221, we come to a new period in the 
evolution of the Hellenistic world, in which the protagonists 
were Philip V of Macedonia, Antiochus III of Syria, and the 
Romans, who from 230 onwards took an increasingly active 
interest in the affairs, first of the Adriatic Sea, and later of the 
Hellenistic monarchies in general. 

Even such a brief survey of the political events of 280-221 
b.c. as has been given is sufficient to show that this period, like 
that which preceded it, was one of nearly continuous warfare 
for almost all the States that composed the Hellenistic balance 
of power. 

C. POLITICAL DECAY OF THE HELLENISTIC MONARCHIES 

As regards the period next to be reviewed (that between 
the accession of Philip V and Antiochus III and the gradual 
transformation of the leading States of the Hellenistic world 
into Roman provinces) our information may be called good 
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for the years between 221 and 145 and rather scanty for the 
remainder. 14 The events in the East from the time of the first 
appearance of the Romans there to 145 b.c. have been de¬ 
scribed by the great Achaean, Polybius. His work became 
classical soon after its publication and was extensively used by 
all the historians who endeavoured to describe the Roman con¬ 
quest of the East. I need not here discuss Polybius. Every one 
agrees that he is a trustworthy guide in the tangle of Greco- 
Roman relations and that so long as we have his narrative we 
may follow it with almost complete safety. Unfortunately his 
history is a torso. The missing books and parts of books are 
known to us only from scattered fragments, of which the 
sequence is mostly uncertain. The gaps left in our information 
by the lacunae in Polybius are to a large extent filled by the 
narrative of Livy, who followed him more or less closely, 
sometimes almost translating him. But, unfortunately, Livy’s 
work also is a torso and in some cases the gaps in the manu¬ 
scripts are not covered by the extant parts of Polybius. 
Moreover, Livy’s narrative is often marred by the use he made 
of Roman annalists. The Polybian history was also the source 
of the brief account of events written by Diodorus; but this we 
have only in fragments. The summary of Justin (abbreviation 
of Pompeius Trogus) likewise follows Polybius closely, as do 
also the more substantial narratives of Appian and Cassius Dio 
(excerpted by Zonaras). The last, however, used Polybius at 
second hand and combined him with the Roman annalists. 
Plutarch’s biographies of Aratus and of Philopoemen (the latter 
based on Polybius’ biography of Philopoemen) are for the most 
part reliable and from a literary standpoint excellent. His 
sources are different in his biographies of Flamininus (‘inspired’ 
by Polybius), of Aemilius Paulus (the question of the sources is 
controversial), and of the older Cato (based perhaps on Cato’s 
own writings). Scattered facts are recorded by many contem¬ 
porary and later writers, such as Cato, Cicero, Frontinus, 
Plutarch in his minor works, Pausanias, Athenaeus, and others. 
To the information derived from literary sources, inscriptions, 
papyri, and coins add many valuable illustrations and some¬ 
times fill in minor gaps in our tradition. Thanks to all this, the 
history of the period is well known in its general outline, and 
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most of the divergences regarding it to be found in the works 
of modem historians are due not to inadequate information 
but to differences in the interpretation of well-established facts. 

Our situation as regards the history of the period that fol¬ 
lowed the great catastrophe of 145 is far less satisfactory. The 
attention of historians was now more than ever attracted to 
Rome rather than to the Greek world, and, moreover, among the 
hundreds of authors of that time there was no great historian 
like Polybius. Though a learned scholar and a brilliant writer, 
Posidonius, the continuator of Polybius, was probably not his 
equal as an historian. Unfortunately his work, though exten¬ 
sively used by his contemporaries and by later writers, is very 
little known to us. Very few fragments have been transmitted 
under his name. 

It is probable that in his great historical work, known to us 
mainly from his Geography, Strabo, the successor of Posi¬ 
donius, made large use of his predecessor’s history in that part 
of his work which covered the same period, and so probably did 
Livy (the corresponding books of his history are not extant and 
their contents are known to us only from the Periochae and from 
later abbreviators) and Diodorus (also extant only in fragments). 
Their scanty evidence is supplemented by Justin’s abstracts of 
Pompeius Trogus. The relation of some fragments of the great 
history of Sallust to Posidonius is unknown. Of the later authors 
the most important are Plutarch and Appian. Plutarch’s bio¬ 
graphies of Lucullus, Sertorius, Sulla, Pompey, Cicero, Caesar, 
and Antony throw abundant light on the vicissitudes of the 
Hellenistic States with which his heroes came into contact, but 
it is to the work of Appian that we owe the possibility of restor¬ 
ing the skeleton of the history of some of these States (espe¬ 
cially Syria and Egypt) in the period after 145 b.c. Most 
valuable in this respect are his treatment of the history of Syria 
and of Mithridates and his books on the civil war. His sources 
and those of Plutarch are unknown. Under these conditions no 
detailed continuous narrative of the political events of the 
period is possible. Certain episodes, however, are well known, 
for instance, the history of Mithridates; for this we are in part 
indebted to historians who devoted special works to describing 
the Mithridatic war and the reign of Mithridates in general. 
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PLATE VII 

1. Realistic portrait of Antiochus III (pi. xxix, 7) wearing a dia¬ 
dem. The tetradrachm of which the obverse is reproduced here belongs 
to the copious series of staters, tetradrachms, and drachms minted by 
the king after his eastern ' anabasis \ that is to say, in his most glorious 
days. E. T. Newell, loc. cit., p. 54. 

2. Slightly idealized portrait of Antiochus IV (pi. lxxix, 7) with the 
royal diadem. The coin of which the obverse is here reproduced was 
minted at Antioch probably soon after the king's accession. E. T. 
Newell, loc. cit., p. 56. 

3. Portrait of Demetrius I, son of Euthydemus of Bactria (pi. lxix, 
8, cf. E. T. Newell, loc. cit., pi. ix, 5) wearing a diadem and the elephant 
head-dress. The coins which show this highly spirited portrait of 
Demetrius were probably minted by him from the beginning of his 
reign. In this case they cannot allude to his conquest of India (as 
generally supposed) but manifest his desire to appear as a second 
Alexander. W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India , 1938, p. 131. 

4. Portrait of Philetaerus heroized (see the taenia in his hair), 
founder of the dynasty of the Attalids. Coins bearing his portrait were 
minted at Pergamon from the time of Eumenes I. The portrait repro¬ 
duced here forms the obverse of a tetradrachm of Attalus I. As it 
appears on our coin, it is slightly idealized as compared with the 
portraits of the coins of Eumenes I. Nevertheless it is realistic, ‘dis¬ 
playing almost the brutal frankness of Roman portraiture' (E. T. 
Newell). E. T. Newell, loc. cit., p. 36. 

5. Elegant portrait of Philip V (pi. lxix, 9) bearded, wearing a dia¬ 
dem. The portrait shows him at the beginning of his reign. E. T. 
Newell, loc. cit., p. 30. 

On the portraits of Antiochus III, Antiochus IV, and Philetaerus see 
also E. Pfuhl, loc. cit., pp. 24 f, and 9 f. 
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Such works were extensively used by Strabo, Appian, and 
Plutarch, and by Memnon in his history of Heraclea Pontica. 
The same may be said of the last years of the independence of 
Egypt. However, for most of this period our information is 
scanty and often unreliable. 

The history of the Jewish people offers another exception to 
the general rule. The works of Flavius Josephus and the Books 
of Maccabees give a continuous history of the Jews in their 
relation to the Hellenistic world and to Rome. This tradition 
is supplemented by certain religious and semi-religious books 
(for example, the Book of Daniel) which often mention histori¬ 
cal events. 

The epigraphical, papyrological, and numismatic evidence is 
comparatively rich and allows us to establish many facts not 
mentioned in our fragmentary literary evidence. 

The balance of power established in the middle of the third 
century B.c. was shaken to its foundations by the events of the 
last years of that century. Certain new factors completely 
changed the political aspect of the Hellenistic world. Two 
young monarchs, men of talent and ambition, became almost 
simultaneously rulers of the two most important monarchies, 
Philip V of Macedonia and Antiochus III of Syria. Each had 
his own ambitious projects, and each was determined to carry 
them out. The main preoccupation of Philip, the successor of 
Antigonus Doson, was not so much with his perennial enemies 
the Aetolians as with a new western rival, who was beginning 
to exercise a powerful influence on the affairs of the Hellenistic 
world. That rival was Rome. For a long time she had almost 
completely ignored the East and the Greek world. Busy extend¬ 
ing her sway over central Italy and forming the great Italian 
federation, then fighting the Carthaginians and the Celts, 
Rome had very little contact with the East in political affairs, 
although her cultural relations with it were very close, espe¬ 
cially through the Greek cities of South Italy and Sicily. 

It was owing to considerations of domestic Italian policy that 
Macedonia and Greece began to play a certain role in the 
politics of Rome. The establishment of a strong Illyrian State 
on the eastern shore of the Adriatic and the piracy organized 
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by it, systematically and on a large scale, made it imperative 
for Rome to interfere, in order to protect the coasts of Italy 
and Italy’s already important trade relations with the Greek 
world. The moment was propitious, for at that time Rome 
had her hands free in Italy. The result of this armed inter¬ 
vention (229 B.c.) was the establishment of a Roman protector¬ 
ate over certain Greek cities of the Illyrian coast, of which 
Dyrrhachium, Apollonia, Aulon, and Oricus were the most 
important, and of Roman control over a coastal region behind 
these cities. The purpose was to secure complete command of 
the main line of communications between Italy and Greece, the 
straits of Otranto. 

These measures were an encroachment on the rights of 
Macedonia and a grave danger to that State. Not only had the 
Greek cities of Illyria formerly depended on Macedonia; more 
important was the fact that Rome now became its neighbour 
and had easy access to its territory along the valleys of the 
rivers Genusus, Apsus, and Adus. Moreover, Rome, both before 
and after her military operations, ignored the very existence 
of Macedonia, while entering into diplomatic relations with its 
enemies and its allies alike—with Aetolia, Achaea, Corinth, 
and Athens (228 b.c.). Neither Doson nor Philip failed to read 
the situation aright, and from this time onwards Rome became 
their principal preoccupation. Macedonia was not safe so long 
as part of the Illyrian coast was in the hands of the Romans. 

Philip's first years after his accession (220 b . c .) were a time 
of war and unrest. His chief enemies, the Aetolians, decided to 
take advantage of the youth and inexperience of the new 
Macedonian king in order to carry out their plans of Pan- 
hellenic hegemony. In this they miscalculated. The young 
king showed both experience and boldness. In a great war— 
the war of the Allies—he succeeded in protecting the Hellenic 
League against the Aetolians and in forcing upon the latter 
the peace of Naupactus (217 b . c .). The conditions of this 
agreement were very favourable to Philip. 

With the peace of Naupactus begins the determined struggle 
between Philip and Rome for the control of Illyria. This is not 
the place to describe it in detail. It led Philip to an alliance 
with Hannibal (215), and this alliance in turn led the Romans to 
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an understanding with the enemies of Philip in Greece, the 
Aetolians, and with Attalus of Pergamon (212). The result was 
a long war for the control of Greece between Philip and Aetolia 
in alliance with Rome, a war in which Rome at first was active, 
but subsequently took no part whatever. The war lasted six 
years, until the Aetolians, weary and discouraged, made a 
separate peace with Philip (206 B.c.), which was soon followed 
by a peace between Philip and Rome (205). 

Meanwhile important events happened in the East. The 
dominating ambition of Antiochus III was to restore the early 
Seleucid Empire to its former greatness. He became king of 
Syria in 223 b.c. as a youth of 18, a little before Philip became 
king of Macedonia. His first years were difficult. Asia Minor 
was in the hands of his cousin Achaeus, and in the East his 
governor Molon started (in 221) a successful revolt. Relations 
with Egypt were far from satisfactory. In this difficult situa¬ 
tion Antiochus showed himself a man of energy and ability. 
He re-established his authority in the East, came to an accept¬ 
able understanding with Achaeus in Asia Minor, and finally 
tried to avert the Egyptian danger by invading Egypt. This 
last attempt failed. The new king of Egypt, Ptolemy Philo- 
pator, inflicted a crushing defeat on him at Raphia (217 b.c.). 
But Antiochus was not discouraged by this defeat. Even after 
it he retained Seleuceia in Pieria which he had captured in 219 
b.c. (the city had previously been in the hands of the Ptolemies 
since the Syrian campaign of Euergetes I), and he saw clearly 
that the sharp blow dealt by Egypt at Raphia was but an 
accident which in all probability would never occur again. So 
he went boldly ahead in his endeavours to restore the early 
Seleucid Empire. But before this work of restoration could be 
seriously begun conditions in Asia Minor had to be radically 
changed. It was evident that Achaeus was acting as an inde¬ 
pendent king hostile to Antiochus, and that he was prevented 
from open rebellion only by the fact that his troops would not 
fight against the legitimate king of the Seleucid Empire. 
Antiochus, in alliance with Pergamon, by a war which lasted 
three years, settled the Anatolian question and pacified Asia 
Minor. He was now ready for his great and ambitious expedi¬ 
tion to the East, his Anabasis. The authority of the Seleucids 
3261 E 
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was at this moment very low in the farther East. Parthia 
under the Arsacids was growing rapidly; in Bactria the native 
Greek kings were successfully extending 'the limits of their 
kingdom; and the success of these two rebels undermined the 
loyalty of most of the Seleucid governors in the East. In his 
great expedition Antiochus did not reconquer Parthia and 
Bactria and did not aim at doing so. By his military opera¬ 
tions he demonstrated the strength of Syria and re-established 
on a firm basis the authority of the Seleucid rule among the 
Asiatic satraps. It was a success, but it was not a repetition of 
the Anabasis of Alexander, although the subjects of Antiochus 
and the Greeks all over the Hellenistic world compared the 
exploits of the Great King Antiochus with those of his famous 
predecessor. In any case, his prestige after this expedition was 
very high, both in his kingdom and outside it, and he was re¬ 
garded as kind of second Alexander. 

The conflict of Philip with Rome and the great successes of 
Antiochus in the East created a new situation in the Hellen¬ 
istic world. Antiochus was now ready to extend his work of 
restoration not only to Phoenicia and Palestine, which were in 
the hands of the Ptolemies, but also to Asia Minor, where many 
cities which formerly recognized the authority of the first 
Seleucids were now in the power of the Ptolemies, while others 
were either independent or under the rule of the Pergamene 
kings. In carrying out his design, however, Antiochus had to 
reckon with Philip. Philip emerged from his struggle with the 
Aetolians and Rome stronger and more ambitious than ever. 
He had learned a bitter lesson as regards his relations with the 
members of the Greek leagues and was ready to revert to the 
policy of Cassander in dealing with his Greek allies. He had 
been a favourite of the Greeks, but now, after his ‘change of 
heart’ (/xera/3o\^) , he was hated by them and regarded as a 
bloody tyrant. He understood, moreover, how difficult it was 
to fight Rome without a navy and without abundant material 
resources. Greece was too poor to furnish him with either, even 
under compulsion. The only chance Philip had of increasing 
his resources was to get access to the East and to re-establish in 
the Aegean the authority which Antigonus Gonatas had for¬ 
merly won there in his struggle with the Ptolemies. The islands 
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and the cities of Asia Minor were still rich, at least richer than 
Greece, and once in his hands they could provide him with the 
means by which he might acquire a navy and thus be able to 
fight the Romans. But the place once occupied by Macedonia 
and Egypt in the Aegean was no longer vacant. Both Rhodes 
and Pergamon aspired to control that sea and would hardly 
acquiesce in Philip’s hegemony over it. Moreover, Philip’s 
plans conflicted at many points with those of Antiochus. 

Even to make a start on his Aegean venture Philip needed- 
ships and money. And he had none. On the other hand, he 
realized the necessity of undermining in every possible way the 
prestige and the power of the Rhodians in the Aegean. Some 
time before (in 218) he had succeeded in improving his finances 
and giving trouble to the Rhodians by a device which he had 
learned from the Aetolians—robbery on sea and land through 
the medium of private corsairs, who in fact acted with his 
support and on his behalf. His agent had then been Demetrius 
of Pharos. He now employed two minor adventurers of the 
same type, Dicaearchus the Aetolian and Heracleides the 
Tarentine. They successfully raided for him a number of 
islands and mainland cities and tried to destroy by treachery 
the naval resources of Rhodes. At the same time Philip insti¬ 
gated in 205/4 B.c. a fierce war between Crete and Rhodes, 
including the allies of the latter, especially the prosperous 
island of Cos—a war known as the ‘Cretan war’ (Kp^n/cos 
7 roXefjLos ). The result was that Philip was finally able to appear 
in the Aegean with a comparatively strong fleet, a match for 
the fleets of Rhodes and Pergamon. 

His policy for the time being was to secure an understanding 
with Antiochus and to carry on a ruthless war with the 
Rhodians and Pergamon. Hence the scandalous treaty with 
Antiochus (202 b.c.) , by which the two kings divided between 
themselves the foreign provinces of the Ptolemies without even 
informing Egypt or declaring war on it. They hoped that 
Egypt, disturbed as it was by a stubborn revolt of the natives 
and ruled by unscrupulous politicians who, since the death of 
Philopator (204), surrounded the new boy-king (Ptolemy V 
Epiphanes), would not offer any resistance to their plans. 

The series of military operations that followed the treaty of 
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Antiochus and Philip resulted in a great success for the former 
(after some fighting he added Palestine, Phoenicia, and part of 
southern Syria definitely to his kingdom and probably ac¬ 
quired some cities in southern Anatolia) and in a catastrophe 
for the latter. The enemies of Philip were stronger than the 
adversary of Antiochus. After he had obtained some temporary 
successes, Rhodes and Pergamon checked his progress and 
forced him to mobilize all his resources, which had never been 
large. Finally, just when Philip was in a difficult position, 
blockaded in Caria by the naval forces of his rivals (201/200), 
his enemies, Attalus of Pergamon and the Rhodians, decided 
to appeal to Rome for help against him, and Rome, under 
strong pressure from the Rhodians and on some trifling pre¬ 
texts, declared war upon him. Philip therefore, after escaping 
by a ruse from Caria, was obliged to retire from the East and 
to concentrate what remained of his forces in his own kingdom. 

From this time begins the series of wars by which the 
Romans annihilated the forces of the two leading monarchies 
of the East, followed by the diplomatic and military measures 
which brought both Macedonia and Syria first into the Roman 
sphere of influence and finally into their empire. Rome’s 
policy herein was dictated at the outset, not by any desire to 
increase her empire by adding to it territories in the East, but 
by a feeling of uneasiness aroused by the policy of Philip and 
Antiochus, just at the time when she had emerged victorious 
but exhausted from the Punic wars. Hannibal had invaded 
Italy; why should not Philip (a former ally of Hannibal) and 
Antiochus attack Rome and invade Italy in their turn ? There 
was nothing impossible in the surmise. Alexander—such was 
the firm belief of the leading historians of the time—had been 
determined to add the West to his world empire, and since 
his day Pyrrhus had shown that there were men in Greece 
willing and able to make the attempt and to unite against 
Rome all who disliked her supremacy in Italian affairs. Rome 
was suspicious of the Hellenistic East, with its glorious military 
traditions and its reputation of being the home of all the great 
inventions in the field of strategy, tactics, and war machinery. 
Rome felt herself in this respect a pupil of Greece and was 
afraid of her teacher. This fear was never quelled in the Roman 
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mind. Even after the great and easy victories over Philip, 
Antiochus, and Perseus, Rome was still afraid of Macedonia 
and Syria, and acted accordingly. As late as the time of Mith- 
ridates the Great, she did not feel quite safe in her Italian home, 
and one has only to read Horace to realize the immense relief 
brought by the great victory over Cleopatra at Actium, and 
the fear inspired by the Parthians, the successors of the 
Seleucids. Moreover, Carthage was still in being, and an alliance 
between Philip and Carthage was not out of the question. It 
was natural, therefore, that the Romans, after the victorious 
end of the Second Punic war, should without hesitation seize 
the first opportunity that offered of engaging one of the two 
allies. They had the support, material and moral, of a large 
part of the Greek world (especially of Rhodes and Athens, 
the champions of democracy) and they were encouraged by 
Rhodes and Pergamon to expect that Antiochus would not 
come to the assistance of his ally. They knew, moreover, that 
Philip had experienced great losses in his war with Rhodes and 
Pergamon and that at some later time he might emerge from 
a renewed venture in the East much stronger and better pre¬ 
pared than he was in 200 and 199 b.c. 

The result was the Second Macedonian war, which was easily 
won by the Romans (battle of Cynoscephalae, 197 b.c.) and 
which brought them enormous prestige throughout the Hellen¬ 
istic world. After this war Philip ceased to be, de facto, an 
independent monarch. The Romans watched him closely and 
would not allow him to carry out a policy of his own except in 
his relations with the Celtic, Thracian, and Illyrian North. 
Greece was proclaimed free and independent (196 b.c.). Her 
liberty was at least morally, if not dejure, guaranteed by Rome. 
Various explanations may be offered of Rome’s policy in this 
matter. There is no doubt, however, that the measure was a 
great diplomatic success and for a time rendered the position 
of Rome in her dealings with Antiochus much easier than it 
would otherwise have been. For she thereby at least deprived 
Antiochus of the active support of Greece in his resistance to 
herself. The policy of Flamininus by which Rome secured a 
free Greece as her ally was as much directed against Antiochus 
as was that of the ten commissioners sent to settle affairs in 
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PLATE VIII 

Stele found at Cleitor in Arcadia, now in the schoolhouse of 
Mazeika; in its present state very badly damaged. Here repro¬ 
duced from a plaster-cast made, soon after its discovery, for the 
Berlin Museum. The stele is adorned with the heroized figure of a 
man standing, seen frontwise, the head turned to the left. He wears 
an exomis and a chlamys, his legs and feet are bare. In his left 
hand he holds a spear, behind him are his round shield and helmet. 
To his belt is attached a short sword. With his right hand he makes 
a gesture which may be that of adoration or prayer. On the lintel 
above the figure was engraved a distich of which the second line only 
was preserved when the stele was first discovered. The inscription 
has been restored as follows: [rovro AvKopra 7tcuS£ ttoAi? irepiKaXXes 
ayaXfia] | avrl KaXdjv epycov cicraro np[v]Xy[j3ia)i] ( I.G . v. 2, 370; F. 
Hiller von Gaertringen, Historische Griechische Epigramme, 1926, 
n. 112, cf. 5 . 7 .G. 3 686). Statues (at Olympia and Pallantium) and 
bas-reliefs were erected to Polybius as a statesman after his death 
probably in all the cities of Arcadia (we have evidence of this for 
Mantinea, Megalopolis, Lykosura (?), Tegea, I. G. v. 2, p. xxxi, 27, 
39, 70, nos. 304, 537 (?). (Photograph supplied by the author¬ 
ities of the Mostra Augustea, Rome.) 

Much has been written about the bas-relief, see the bibliography 
in Mostra Augustea della Romanitd , Catalogo, 1938 (Appendice 
bibliografica e Indici), p. 30, no. 1, especially (for a stylistic 
analysis) H. Mdbius, J.D.AJ . xlix (1934), p. 57 and figs. 5 (cast) 
and 6 (original as it is now). H. 2*15, W. i-io m. 
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Greece after Cynoscephalae, who were inclined to establish an 
Aetolian hegemony there and to give Pergamon the super¬ 
vision of the country. 

We are therefore not surprised to find that the Romans after 
the Second Macedonian war gradually but systematically made 
war with Antiochus inevitable, though Antiochus tried by every 
means to avoid it (193 b.c.). They wanted to weaken the great 
Oriental conqueror while they were on more or less good terms 
with Greece and before Philip was willing and prepared to co¬ 
operate with him. The issue of the war was decided by the 
failure of Antiochus to rally Greece round him and by his 
retreat to Asia Minor after the battle of Thermopylae (191 
b.c.). The battle of Magnesia (189 b.c.), one of the easiest 
victories ever won by the Romans, was merely a sequel to this 
failure. The result of Magnesia (the treaty of Apamea, 188 
b.c.) resembled that of Cynoscephalae. Rome threw Syria out 
of the Greek world, won the sympathy of some of the Greek 
cities in Anatolia (it is noteworthy that no proclamation of 
liberty for all Greeks was made in Asia Minor), and established 
her permanent control over the whole of Anatolia, including 
Galatia and jn fact, if not legally, Bithynia. Pontus, Cappa¬ 
docia, and to a certain extent Armenia, were doomed sooner 
or later to submit in their turn to Roman authority. 

With the appearance of Rome as an active and decisive force 
on its horizon the political aspect of the Hellenistic world 
changed completely. To begin with, that world now ceased to 
be a political unit. In the third century, in spite of wars, 
quarrels, jealousies, and so forth, it had formed a single unit 
both as regards politics and civilization. I have already in¬ 
sisted upon this unity and expressed my conviction that unless 
the Hellenistic world is treated as a single whole, its political 
development in the third century b.c, can hardly be fully 
understood. The Roman intervention put an end to this unity. 
No doubt there were still diplomatic relations between the 
various kingdoms and cities, dynastic marriages were still used 
as political weapons and were very popular among the Greeks 
(a prominent case was the marriage of Perseus and Laodice, 
daughter of Seleucus IV, 178 b.c.), but all this was now of very 
little importance. Rome through her agents, especially the 
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Pergamene kings, kept a watchful eye on these relations and 
would not tolerate even the possibility of a real rapprochement 
between the important Hellenistic powers. 

In fact, the Hellenistic world was now split into three groups, 
which were in no direct contact with each other: Macedonia 
and Greece formed one group, Asia Minor another, Syria and 
Egypt the third. A few words may be said about each of these 
groups. 

Macedonia was forced to abandon entirely her long-cherished 
ambition to rule over Greece and control the Aegean. These 
aspirations were now mere dreams. The only realities in 
Macedonia’s political life were her relations with Rome. The 
proud Antigonids were not disposed to act as obedient vassals 
of that power, and their only preoccupation was to find a way of 
shaking off her heavy hand. In the last resort this meant, of 
course, war. 

Greece for a while enjoyed her recently acquired liberty 
enormously. The Greeks at first took the declaration of 
Flamininus quite seriously, and there is no doubt that Flami- 
ninus and the Roman Senate intended it so. Achaea and Aetolia 
went on trying to incorporate the whole of Greece in their 
respective Leagues. Sparta, remodelled by Nabis on more or 
less socialistic and communistic lines, endeavoured to recover 
her Peloponnesian hegemony. But most of the other Greek 
cities deeply resented any encroachment by one of the Leagues 
or by Sparta on their new-found freedom. These diverging 
interests, after the withdrawal of the Roman armed forces, 
inevitably led to political quarrels and petty wars. It was 
natural that the weaker party when faced with defeat should 
appeal to the great protector of Greece’s freedom and should 
send embassy after embassy to Rome, followed of course by 
immediate counter-embassies from their opponents. In order 
to secure peace and to prevent Greece from supporting Mace¬ 
donia, Rome never refused to act as arbiter in these petty 
disputes. Her decisions always took the form of friendly advice. 
But such advice was almost an order. Neither of the adver¬ 
saries could reject it, for behind it lay the power and authority 
of Rome. Thus the freedom of Greece was very like a disguised 
vassalage. The Greeks perfectly understood the situation and 
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resented it deeply. There was, however, no way out of it, 
except by armed resistance. 

Asia Minor after Magnesia in some respects resembled Greece 
after Cynoscephalae. It was now a country comprising larger 
and smaller monarchies of various types and many more or less 
independent cities. The largest and the strongest monarchy 
was Pergamon. But Pergamon was strong only so long as its 
kings blindly obeyed the dictates of Rome and were her 
faithful allies. Every independent act, every attempt to follow 
a policy of their own was keenly resented and harshly rebuked 
by the Roman Senate. Similar was the position of all the 
stronger States of Asia Minor: the monarchies of Bithynia, 
Pontus, Cappadocia, and the tribal States of the Galatians. 
Sooner or later, when one of the Anatolian monarchies 
endeavoured to pursue its own ends, whatever those ends might 
be, it felt the heavy hand of Rome. Here again the only way to 
change the situation was by war. 

Syria and Egypt remained independent after Magnesia. 
Egypt’s independence was not a menace to Rome. The Ptole¬ 
mies of the second century b.c. never showed any signs of 
nourishing anti-Roman aspirations. The situation of Syria was 
different. She was deprived of Asia Minor, the most hellenized 
part of her empire, by the treaty of Apamea, and her relations 
with Greece were thereby rendered more difficult and irregu¬ 
lar. Moreover, she no longer had a strong navy wherewith 
to protect her interests in the Mediterranean and the Aegean. 
She was therefore doomed by force of circumstances to become 
gradually an Oriental State. 

It is unnecessary to relate once more the sad story of the 
gradual conquest of the Hellenistic East by the Romans. The 
Second Macedonian and the Syrian wars were soon followed by 
a Third Macedonian war, when it became evident to Rome that 
Perseus, the successor of Philip, was not prepared blindly to 
obey her orders. The result, after the battle of Pydna (168 
b.c.), was that Macedonia as a political unit ceased to exist and, 
after a short period of semi-autonomy, was transformed into a 
Roman province (147 B.c.). The sympathy—passive as it was 
—that the Greek world showed to Perseus and the attempt— 
abortive as it was—of Perseus to create a Panhellenic League 
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against Rome, so exasperated the Romans that they did not 
shrink from harsh measures against the Achaean League and 
from humiliating the glorious republic of Rhodes, thereby 
leaving the Aegean at the mercy of pirates. The result of this 
oppressive treatment was the desperate attempt of the Achaean 
League to assert its liberty, an attempt which ended in the 
temporary disappearance of this and all other Leagues and in 
the utter humiliation of Greece. Corinth, the chief stronghold of 
Greece and of the Achaean League, was ruthlessly destroyed, 
and Greece became a kind of pitiful appendix to the Roman 
province of Macedonia (145 b.c.). Thus ended the political life 
of Macedonia and Greece. 

The group of States comprised in Asia Minor had a somewhat 
longer existence. Here also the leading feature in political 
affairs was isolation. It was purely local questions that occu¬ 
pied the minds of the leading statesmen in the country, such as 
the ever-recurring project of extending the territory of one 
State at the expense of its neighbours or of incorporating some 
free Greek city in one or other Anatolian monarchy. Territorial 
problems were always matters of deep concern to the several 
States of Asia Minor; they gave rise to permanent hostility 
between them, and led from time to time to wars. These wars 
were mostly futile, since the questions at issue were always in 
one way or another settled by the Romans; but the Romans 
allowed them to take place because they prevented particular 
monarchies from becoming too strong and potentially danger¬ 
ous. The Romans saw to it that they should not bring to any 
of the combatants an undue accession of power. 

The protagonists in the political activities of Asia Minor after 
Magnesia were Pergamon, Bithynia, which her talented king 
Prusias I formed into a strong and well-organized kingdom, 
Pontus, which after modest beginnings became under Phar- 
naces I one of the strongest monarchies in Anatolia, and 
Cappadocia. These last three States, to which we may add 
Galatia, were the chief fomenters of trouble. In the early years 
after Magnesia it was the task of Pergamon, to a large extent 
in its capacity of Roman agent, to hold their ambitions in check. 
It was Eumenes II who finally brought under restraint the 
brigand community of the Galatians, it was he who prevented 
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Prusias of Bithynia from profiting by the defeat of Antiochus 
III, and it was he again who in coalition with others crushed 
the ambitious plans of Pharnaces I. The war to which these 
plans gave rise lasted for four years (183-179 b.c.), and might 
have developed into a general conflagration of the East if 
Seleucus IV, the successor of Antiochus III, had not been too 
much afraid of Rome and if Philip had been in a position to 
strike. This is the reason why Rome repeatedly tried to settle 
the dispute and probably contributed by her authority to the 
peace of 179 b.c. 

The role, however, of Pergamon as arbiter of Anatolian 
affairs soon came to an end. The turning-point in the relations 
between Rome and her faithful allies in Asia Minor and the 
Aegean (Pergamon and Rhodes) came with the Third Mace¬ 
donian war, when the sympathies not only of continental 
Greece but also of Pergamon and Rhodes were with Perseus, 
altnough officially they all took active part on the side of 
Rome in the war against him. Rome was sensible of this and 
shaped her policy accordingly as soon as the war was over and 
her supremacy was re-established (as we shall see later) by mere 
diplomatic intervention in Syria. The last years of the reign of 
Eumenes II were for him years of great disappointment. Rome 
never allowed him again to play the leading part, to which he 
had become accustomed, in the political life of Asia Minor. In 
his heroic struggle with the Galatians, the scourge of Asia 
Minor, he was not supported by Rome. The Romans, in fact, 
encouraged the Galatians. The halo that surrounded Eumenes 
II after his great victories over the Galatians and the popu¬ 
larity he thereafter enjoyed among the Anatolian Greeks 
increased the suspicions of Rome, and made their treatment of 
him still harsher. 

Even more cruel was the punishment of Rhodes for her 
attempt to save Perseus. By a series of measures Rome 
deposed her from her commercial hegemony in the Aegean, 
undermined her position as the protector of Hellenic trade 
against pirates in that sea, and deprived her of the territory on 
the mainland of Asia Minor that had been assigned to her after 
Magnesia. The result was that a state of political anarchy was 
created both in Anatolia and in the Aegean. 
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PLATE IX 

1. Realistic portrait of Nicomedes II of Bithynia (pi. xcn, 8) 
wearing the royal diadem. 

2. Brutally realistic portrait of Pharnaces I (pi. xcn, i) wear¬ 
ing the royal diadem. 

3. Idealized romantic and pathetic portrait of Mithridates 
the Great of Pontus (pi. CIII, 2) wearing the royal diadem, in the 
style of some portraits of Alexander the Great. Note the change 
over to idealism from the painstaking and rather commonplace 
realism of his predecessors, and the Greek type of the head of 
Mithridates compared with the barbaric features of his ancestors. 

4. Portrait of Demetrius II of Syria after his return from 
Parthian captivity, wearing a beard in the Parthian fashion (cf. 
pi. xcn, 3) and the royal diadem. Cf. E. T. Newell, loc. cit., p. 
61 and pi. vn, 27. 

5. Superimposed portraits of Cleopatra Thea and her son 
Antiochus VIII Grypus of Syria. The queen wears a crown-like 
diadem and a veil, her hair is arranged in long ringlets; Grypus 
behind her in subordinate position wears a plain royal diadem. 
On the portraits of Cleopatra see E. Pfuhl, loc. cit., p. 43 f. On 
the ‘Libyan' locks see below, pi. XCVI. 

On the style of the coin portraits here reproduced see E. Pfuhl, 
loc. cit., pp. 16, 15, and 43 f. 
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So long as Pergamon and Rhodes were the decisive forces in 
these areas, and, even after Pydna, so long as Eumenes II was 
alive, Hellenism continued to develop peacefully in Anatolia, 
despite the outbreaks of the Galatians and several local wars. 
Rhodes promoted it in the South, Eumenes II supported it in 
central Anatolia, the kings of Bithynia and of Pontus did like¬ 
wise in the North. Nor were there any signs of the further 
political disintegration of Asia Minor, except in its southern 
region after the punishment of Rhodes. 

A great change in the political life of Asia Minor was effected 
by the act of Attalus III, the successor of Eumenes II and 
Attalus II, who in 133 b.c. bequeathed his kingdom to the 
Romans. We do not know whether this act was dictated by 
political or personal or dynastic considerations. If political 
considerations were involved, they are not difficult to under¬ 
stand. Pergamon had become irretrievably a vassal kingdom 
of Rome. The glorious period of hegemony and of at least 
semi-independence had come to an end. Attalus III was con¬ 
scious of this and felt that the position of his successors would 
be even worse. The kings of Pergamon bore a heavy responsi¬ 
bility while they enjoyed no privileges such as would attract 
ambitious statesmen. Why should not Rome take direct 
responsibility for Asia Minor? 

Whatever were the reasons that impelled Attalus, the 
Romans accepted the bequest, and the result was that the most 
hellenized and the richest part of Asia Minor became, after 
some political and social disturbances following the king’s 
death, a Roman province. First Pergamon, and afterwards 
Ephesus, was adopted as the residence of a representative of 
the Roman Senate and People. The rulers who had been regard¬ 
ed as the chief supporters of the Anatolian balance of power 
and the great promoters of Hellenism thus disappeared, and 
Asia Minor was left in the hands of Roman governors, who 
were but little interested in it, and regarded it merely as a 
source of income both to the public purse and to themselves. 

A strong reaction against this state of things set in not only 
among the Anatolian Greeks, who were disposed to welcome 
any one willing and able to put an end to Roman rule, but also 
among the inhabitants of the kingdom of Pontus. This part of 
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Asia Minor had never come under the strict control of Rome, 
and its Iranian aristocracy, which had been only slightly 
hellenized, retained its martial spirit and national pride. More 
hellenized than Cappadocia and Armenia, less feudal in its 
structure than these two neighbours, richer and better or¬ 
ganized than they, Pontus was the natural leader in a struggle 
against Rome which would unite in a single effort the Greeks 
and the Iranians both of Asia Minor and of Armenia and even 
Parthia. Greek hatred and the Iranian national revival were 
the main forces that sustained the long and obstinate struggle 
with Rome to which Mithridates VI of Pontus devoted the 
whole of his life. His failure was due not only to the strength 
of Rome and to his own limited ability but also to the fact 
that the Greeks supported him for only a short time and 
that the assistance of his Iranian neighbours was likewise 
not enduring. Cappadocia was from the outset hostile to 
him, and though he was supported by Armenia, which at 
that time was the strongest semi-Iranian power in the Near 
East, Mithridates was unable to supplement his coalition with 
Tigranes by an alliance with Parthia, the rival and enemy of 
Armenia. 

After the disappearance of the Pergamene kingdom Mithri- 
dates’ war with Rome was the first and last political act of 
Hellenistic Anatolia that influenced in some degree the develop¬ 
ment of the ancient world. The failure of Mithridates had as 
its natural consequence the transformation of Asia Minor into 
a group of Roman provinces and dependencies. The latter 
were to a large extent vassal kingdoms, more or less hellenized, 
which existed by the grace of Rome so long as she thought it 
convenient to allow these vassal kings to urbanize and hellenize 
the backward countries of the peninsula. 

While determined to control the Greek world—Greece, 
Macedonia, the Aegean, and Asia Minor—in order to obtain 
complete security at home as well as an abundant revenue, 
Rome, immediately after the treaty of Apamea, seemed to be 
less interested in the destinies of the two eastern Hellenistic 
monarchies, Syria and Egypt. These Oriental States, once they 
were isolated from the Greek world and forced to keep aloof 
from Mediterranean politics, seemed harmless enough to be 
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left to their own concerns and quarrels. But this policy of 
laisser-faire very soon gave place to one of assiduous inter¬ 
vention in their affairs and of diplomatic action designed to 
foment disorders within them and to promote their gradual 
disruption. The reason for this change of policy seems to have 
been a sudden access of fear, at the time of the war with 
Perseus, of a possible revival of the Hellenistic East. The eyes 
of the Greeks were then turned to the East, and Antiochus IV 
did not entirely abstain from acts which might be interpreted 
as directed against Rome. At a later time, constant interven¬ 
tion in the domestic affairs of all the Hellenistic States became 
for the Romans a kind of established routine. 

After the battle of Magnesia Syria was too weak to start a 
policy of revenge. Antiochus III during his last years (he died 
in 187 b.c.), his successor Seleucus IV, and Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes, who seized the throne after the assassination 
of Seleucus (175 b.c.) and the suppression of the regency 
of Heliodorus for Seleucus’ infant son, were determined to 
devote themselves entirely to the East and to adhere strictly 
to the conditions of the peace of Apamea. Indeed, this had 
been the policy of Antiochus III before the war: the only 
desire of Antiochus IV was for freedom of action within his 
own empire. In the affairs of the West he showed very little 
interest. 

What Antiochus IV and his successors desired to achieve in 
the East was to establish their own empire on such a basis that 
it should be strong enough to resist any infringement by the 
Romans of the treaty of Apamea, that is to say, any attempt by 
Rome to intervene in the domestic affairs of Syria and Egypt. 
To achieve this a great effort was necessary. After Magnesia 
and Apamea the situation of the Seleucid kingdom was far 
from brilliant. Its solidity and unity were sapped both from 
within and from without. 

Within it some alarming symptoms of disintegration and 
decay began to show themselves. The most important was the 
steady orientalization of the Empire. It found its expression in 
many and various phenomena. One was the gradual transfor¬ 
mation of the Greek mentality of the Greek settlers in the 
Seleucid Empire. They became in spirit, religion, and life 
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more and more Oriental. Another was the rise of the national 
spirit among the Oriental subjects of the Seleucids—the Arabs, 
the Jews, and the Iranians. 

From outside the Seleucid Empire was threatened by many 
dangers. The Roman peril had not diminished. Moreover, the 
situation in the East and in the South was far from reassuring. 
Parthia and Armenia, and in the South the Nabataean king¬ 
dom, all former satrapies and dependencies of the Seleucids, 
were becoming increasingly powerful and enterprising. 

The precarious situation of their kingdom was fully realized 
by the successors of Antiochus III, and their policy was 
dictated by their desire to consolidate and strengthen it. Of 
Seleucus IV we know little in this respect. Our evidence is 
better as regards his successor Antiochus IV. I cannot deal 
here at length with his domestic and foreign policy. I shall 
return to it in its social aspect in my fifth chapter. A few 
words here will suffice. 

The main endeavour of Epiphanes in his domestic policy was 
directed against the forces of disintegration. To counteract 
these he made a great effort to weld together the various and 
disparate parts of his empire. How he set about this is uncer¬ 
tain. In the opinion of the present writer his policy was to 
knit together the various parts of his empire by extending and 
consolidating the net of urban communities which to some 
extent existed before Alexander and was further developed by 
him and his successors and by the early Seleucids. 

These urban centres were intended to be his points d’appui. 
In them the process of amalgamation—social and cultural— 
of the upper classes of the population was far advanced. The 
idea of Epiphanes was to reap the results of this natural process 
and to form out of the orientalized Greeks and the hellenized 
Orientals, mostly residents in the cities, one political and social 
group, closely knit together round a city life organized more or 
less on Greek models, and round a common Greco-Oriental 
religion in which the royal cult should play an important part. 
With the help of this class Epiphanes hoped to solidify the 
old and new urban centres of his kingdom, to achieve a more 
reliable unity of his empire, and to secure success in his active 
foreign policy. 
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Of this foreign policy the chief aim was to re-establish the 
shaken prestige of the Seleucids in the East: to check the ad¬ 
vance of the Parthians by concerted action with the new ruler, 
appointed by himself, of the former Seleucid satrapy Bactria; 
to reduce Armenia to the position of a province; and last but 
not least, if not to unite under his personal rule the two chief 
Hellenistic strongholds, Syria and Egypt, at least to establish 
a kind of protectorate of the former over the latter. 

In all these endeavours Antiochus failed. His domestic 
policy of amalgamation, successful as it was among the upper 
classes of the population of his kingdom, met with a staunch 
resistance from the masses of the native population, who were 
disposed to defend their nationality and their religion. We 
know how violent was the opposition of the J ews to Epiphanes’ 
policy of supporting the hellenized Jews and how serious were 
the consequences of this opposition. War became endemic in 
Judaea for almost a century and resulted finally in the com¬ 
plete political independence of that country. 

Nor had Antiochus complete and lasting success in his 
foreign policy. Just at the time when Rome was faced with 
the imminent danger of conflict with Macedonia and afterwards 
when she was conducting a war of annihilation against her, 
Antiochus IV was threatened with a war on his own account. 
The guardians of the king Ptolemy VI Philometor, Eulaeus 
and Lenaeus, the rulers of Egypt at that time, were about to 
attempt, with the help of Palestine, the reconquest of the lost 
dominions of Egypt in Palestine and Phoenicia, which were of 
such vital importance to her economic prosperity. Whether or 
not the rulers of Egypt were encouraged by Rome to embark 
on this war, we have no means of knowing. In any case Rome 
left the two potential allies of Perseus to fight each other, un¬ 
disturbed by any Roman intervention. 

Antiochus’ course seemed clear. He had probably never 
seriously thought of taking any active part in the struggle 
between Rome and Perseus. A war with Egypt, on the other 
hand, was welcome to him. He could not foresee how short the 
struggle between Perseus and Rome would be, and he hoped 
that before it was ended he would present Rome with a fait 
accompli, the complete incorporation of Egypt in Syria, as a 
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result of which Rome would be faced by a united front of all 
the Greco-Macedonian forces of the East. He thought that in 
such a situation Rome would hesitate to interfere. His plan 
was not a bad one. With a minor as king of Egypt, a minor 
moreover who had a rival in his own family, with two adven¬ 
turers as his opponents—guardians of the king but not regents, 
without authority in Alexandria and Egypt—he had a fair 
chance of uniting Syria and Egypt under his personal rule. His 
plan failed partly owing to his own mistakes, partly because of 
the unexpectedly rapid termination of the Third Macedonian 
war. During his second campaign in Egypt in 168 b.c., as he 
stood before the walls of Alexandria, his progress was arrested 
by the famous ‘magic circle’ of the Roman envoy Popilius 
Laenas. He had no choice. A war with Rome after Pydna 
and before he had been able to incorporate Egypt would have 
been folly. 

The poor success of Epiphanes in Egypt was in no way such 
a decisive event in his personal life and such a turning-point in 
his policy as several scholars are inclined to believe. The magic 
circle of Popilius Laenas did not and could not undermine the 
wealth and military strength which the king displayed in his 
great pompe at Daphne—a grand political demonstration; nor 
did it change the main lines of his foreign and internal policy. 
The struggle with the J ews took its natural course, and on his 
eastern front Epiphanes was more active than before. His 
intervention in Bactria against Euthydemus carried out by 
Eucratides (as was first pointed out by W. W. Tarn) was a 
prelude to his own expedition against Parthia. It was a great 
disaster for the Seleucid Empire that Epiphanes’ Parthian 
expedition, which began with a series of successes, came to an 
abrupt end by his own untimely death. This event was the 
turning-point in the history of the Greek, Semitic, and Iranian 
East. 

With his death the last serious endeavour to follow a far¬ 
sighted policy in Syria came to an end. The successors of 
Antiochus IV were not inactive. They did their best to main¬ 
tain the unity of their empire and to check the advance of the 
Parthians. They were, however, faced by insurmountable 
difficulties. The main obstacle which prevented them from 
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achieving their aims and plunged Syria into permanent anarchy 
was the policy of Rome. 

The fact that Antiochus IV would have been successful but 
for two accidents, the rapid end of the Third Macedonian war 
and his own premature death, caused the Romans uneasiness, 
and they decided to play for safety in future and to keep the 
East in a state of anarchy. Accordingly they did what they 
could to foster dynastic troubles in Syria and in Egypt, sup¬ 
ported with their sympathy the Jewish movement in Palestine, 
offered no serious opposition to wars between Syria and Egypt 
for the possession of southern Syria, and put obstacles in the 
path of the few talented and patriotic Seleucids, such as 
Demetrius II (captured by the Parthians in 140/39 b.c.) and 
Antiochus VII Sidetes (139-130 b.c.), who took seriously their 
position as champions of Greek civilization against the Iranian 
tide. It was certainly owing to the Roman efforts that none 
of the successors of Antiochus IV was able to achieve a single 
one of their chief political aims. They wasted all their strength 
in futile dynastic wars and for lack of the necessary resources 
were unable to reincorporate such States as Palestine in their 
empire or to stop the advance of the Parthians and Armenians. 

I need not once more relate the melancholy history of Syria 
after the death of Antiochus IV or that of Egypt after the 
abortive attempt of Antiochus to unite it with Syria. The 
history of Syria is a medley of civil wars among members 
of the Seleucid house (with the addition of some intruders), of 
repeated attempts to re-establish the Seleucid authority in 
certain rebellious parts of their empire (we are familiar with the 
case of Palestine, which finally emerged as an independent 
kingdom under its own dynasty, the Hasmonaeans), of wars 
against Egypt connected with the above-mentioned dynastic 
wars, and of desperate efforts to reconquer Mesopotamia from 
the Parthians and check the growth of the Armenian kingdom. 
As vassals of Tigranes, the great ruler of the ephemeral Armeno- 
Syrian empire, both the Seleucids and the Hasmonaeans be¬ 
came involved in the last phases of the Mithridatic war and 
succumbed without fighting to Pompey, who in 64 b.c. brought 
the existence of the Seleucid Empire to an end without making 
any very essential change in the conditions of life in Syrian 
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territory. The Romans in Syria simply inherited the great 
problems of the Seleucid Empire and had to solve them as best 
they could. 

The last century of the life of Ptolemaic Egypt was unevent¬ 
ful. The history of Egypt during this period as told in our 
sources is practically the history of the family of the Ptolemies, 
of their domestic quarrels, of their terrible crimes, of their 
relations with their army and with the mob of Alexandria, and 
last but not least of their constant appeals against each other 
to Rome, whose obedient servants they all were. Unfortunately 
we know very little of their struggle with the natives, who were 
in almost perpetual revolt, and of the process by which they 
themselves became orientalized. We are somewhat better in¬ 
formed regarding a less important feature of their political 
activities, their endeavours to win back southern Syria from 
the Seleucids. Whereas, however, even the more prominent 
successors of Antiochus IV are to us mere names and shadows 
almost devoid of personality, the figures of the last Ptolemies 
stand out before us with all their individual peculiarities: the 
two brother-enemies, nervous and servile—Ptolemy Philo- 
metor and Ptolemy Euergetes II, with their circle of mothers, 
sisters, and wives; the picturesque and pitiful figure of Ptolemy 
Auletes; and above all Cleopatra, the last queen of Egypt, the 
mistress of Caesar, the wife of Antony, and the rival of Octa- 
vianus. It is curious to see how the most passive of the Hellen¬ 
istic States, the State most obedient to Roman dictation, 
produced at last a strong, able, and ambitious woman, whose 
aim it was to revive the Hellenistic world in a new shape, with 
Egypt as its centre and with its armed forces supplied by Italy 
and the West—a dream, of course, which could not have been 
realized even if Antony had not been defeated at Actium, but a 
dream worthy of the glorious traditions of the great Hellenistic 
world. 

The political decay and final collapse of the system of 
Hellenistic States present an important problem for the histor¬ 
ians of the ancient world. Who was responsible for this 
catastrophe ? Should we regard the Hellenistic States as vic¬ 
tims of Roman imperialism and blame the Romans for the 
political, cultural, and moral decay of the Hellenistic world ? 
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Or did they, while pursuing a sane and reasonable national 
policy and availing themselves for their own ends of the 
weakness of the Hellenistic system—a weakness which de¬ 
veloped of itself and was inevitable—after all save Hellenistic 
civilization by incorporating the Hellenistic States in their 
world empire ? 

The problem cannot be discussed here in detail. It will serve 
the purposes of this book to insist on certain points. The 
Romans had evidently no good reason for intervention in the 
affairs of the Hellenistic world. The safety and the integrity of 
their Western empire were in no way dependent on the political 
development, whatever form it might take, of that world. 
Neither Philip nor Antiochus thought seriously of invading 
Italy or of interfering in the affairs of the West. Their political 
horizon was limited to Greece and the Near East. They knew 
little of the West and had little interest in it. Philip’s plans 
were limited to keeping the Romans out of the Balkan penin¬ 
sula. The political dreams of Antiochus III never extended 
beyond Greece. On the other hand, a lasting co-operation 
between Philip and Antiochus was out of the question. It was 
beyond the power of even a genius to reunite the Hellenistic 
world in a single State. Political disintegration, not unifica¬ 
tion, was the dominating tendency in the political evolution of 
that world. 

Rome may have honestly thought that her first two wars 
with a Hellenistic power were necessary for her political safety. 
The Roman Senate certainly knew little of Eastern affairs and 
may have been alarmed by the successes of Philip and Antio¬ 
chus. However this may be, after Cynoscephalae and Magnesia 
Rome was very well informed regarding the conditions that 
prevailed in the Hellenistic States. The Senate could not 
seriously think that an independent Macedonia or a well- 
organized Syria was a danger to Rome’s Western empire. 
Their policy of demoralizing the Hellenistic world, of dictating 
to it, and of chastising any State that disobeyed their orders, 
was not a policy of self-defence, but of prepotency and imper¬ 
ialism. Imperialism does not always involve the intention of 
acquiring an increase of territory. The desire for political 
hegemony, the wish to play the leading role in the political life 
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of the civilized world, cannot but be regarded as a form of 
imperialism. 

To sum up. It was not to obtain security that Rome in¬ 
sisted on being the leading power in the East as well as in the 
West. Whatever her original motive may have been, once she 
had made up her mind to pursue this end, her ruthless and un¬ 
moral policy is easily understood. The results for the Hellenistic 
world were disastrous. The policy of Rome, Machiavellian, 
often dishonest and always strictly egoistic, her fostering of 
servility and dishonesty in her own political agents (such as 
Eumenes II), undermined the morale of the Hellenistic powers 
and the prestige of the Hellenistic rulers in the eyes of their 
own subjects. The Romans helped forward all the processes 
that were ruining the political stability of the Hellenistic world; 
separatist tendencies within the monarchies, dynastic troubles, 
civil wars, wars between the several States, they always en¬ 
couraged, or at least hardly ever put a stop to. Rome welcomed 
the gradual disintegration, nay the pulverization, of the Hellen¬ 
istic States. She contributed to their economic ruin. By doing 
this, she undermined Greek civilization throughout the Hellen¬ 
istic area, and made the advance of orientalization easier and 
more rapid. Weak, poor, disintegrated, and demoralized, iso¬ 
lated in the East, Syria was unable to avert the incorporation 
in Parthia, Armenia, and Arabia of large territories that had 
become more or less hellenized. The Seleucids could not 
prevent the conversion of Palestine into an independent oriental 
State, and of many Greek cities of Syria into petty oriental 
monarchies. Even in the large and thoroughly Hellenic cities 
of Syria, the Greeks, isolated as they were from their original 
homeland, succumbed inevitably to the natural tendency to 
become oriental in social ideas and habits and in culture. The 
same thing happened in different forms and on a smaller scale 
in Anatolia, in Egypt, and in Cyrenaica. 

Is it fair, however, to make Rome alone responsible for the 
political, moral, and cultural decay of the Hellenistic world ? 
It is evident from what has been related in the preceding pages 
that even without Roman intervention the trend of develop¬ 
ment that characterized the period of the wars of succession 
and that of the balance of power would have continued. The 
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various Hellenistic States would have continued fighting each 
other and exhausting their forces in these endless and in the 
main ineffectual wars. From time to time some power might 
have gained a temporary preponderance, but none would have 
been able permanently to unite the Hellenistic world into one 
State. It was not Rome alone that made dynastic troubles 
endemic in most of the Hellenistic monarchies, and it was not 
Rome that was responsible for the degeneration of the ruling 
royal families. Greece would have continued the endless 
struggle for liberty, revolutions would not have ceased in the 
individual city-states, and it is difficult to suppose that the 
Leagues would have arrested the disintegration of Greece 
and put an end to political anarchy, besides protecting her 
liberty against the aspirations of the neighbouring Hellenistic 
monarchies. 

And yet it was Rome that made all these processes catastro¬ 
phic. Left alone, the Hellenistic States certainly would have 
existed longer than they did, and would have offered a stronger 
and more effective resistance to the growth of Parthia and 
Armenia and to the rapid rise of the oriental tide. Without 
the ‘splendid isolation’ from the western world that was forced 
by Rome upon Syria and Egypt, they might have remained 
almost indefinitely a source of wealth and prosperity for Greece 
and so have saved that country from the cruel poverty and 
the depopulation by race-suicide to which she was reduced 
under the heavy hand of Rome. Nor can I see why the two 
Greek Leagues should not have existed for a long time, fight¬ 
ing each other and succumbing from time to time to political 
pressure from without, but guaranteeing on the whole an in¬ 
dependent political existence for Greece, and developing their 
federal constitutions. 

Rome strengthened all the forces that tended to bring about 
a slow and gradual decay of the Hellenistic world and accelerat¬ 
ed their operation. She prevented the East from becoming 
more widely and more deeply hellenized than it actually was 
when she finally took over the heritage of the Hellenistic 
States. Thereafter she did her best during two centuries to 
secure peace for the East and to re-hellenize it. This is her 
enduring merit. But why begin by crushing Hellenism alike 
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in the East and in the West and then try to save what little 
was left of it ? Such questions are futile. We may say, how¬ 
ever, that in all probability the Hellenistic world without 
Roman intervention would have done for the development of 
civilization more than it was in fact able to do. And it is very 
probable that Romanism in the West would have run a 
smoother course if it had been spared the forced union with the 
East imposed on it by imperialism. 



II 

THE ANCIENT WORLD IN THE FOURTH 
CENTURY b.c. 

One of the most interesting products of Greek speculative 
thought combined with practical sagacity is the second book 
of the ‘Economics’ ascribed to Aristotle, a treatise by an 
unknown author written and published at the end of the fourth 
century b.c. and widely read and studied in later times . 1 

In the main it is a collection of financial measures and 
devices by which certain Greek cities and statesmen and certain 
hellenized Persian satraps and barbarian kings succeeded in 
solving temporary financial crises, a collection similar, mutatis 
mutandis, to the ‘Politics’ of Aristotle and to the ‘Stratagems' 
of Polyaenus and written in the same spirit as the Pseudo- 
Xenophontic Uopoi . 2 It thus presents a good cross-section of 
the economic and financial situation, chiefly in the fourth 
century, of various parts of the Mediterranean world, and 
especially of the Greek city-states. It is unique of its kind, and 
therefore merits the attention and study that modern students 
of Greek economics have devoted and are still devoting to it. 

Still more valuable, however, is the short preface in which 
the author gives an acute and exhaustive classification of the 
principal forms of economic and financial organization then 
existing—the first attempt at a theory of finance. 

In this summary four types of financial organization ( oIko- 
vofiCai ) are distinguished and characterized: that of the (Per¬ 
sian) king (olkq vojjiLOL fiaa-iXi/aj) , that of (his) satraps (oixovopla 
cra.TpaTTiK'q ), that of the 77 - 0X15 (olxovopCa ttoXitikij), and that of 
private individuals ( oixovopta ISiojtixtj). This classification, 
selecting as it does the leading types of economic and financial 
organization, is as characteristic of the period and of its pre¬ 
vailing ideas as is the choice of the stories that follow it. Persia 
and Greece were, to the author’s mind, the only organized 
States of the civilized world. They alone had a well-balanced 
financial life worthy of study. The remaining types of organiza¬ 
tion—the tribal economy of the Thracian, Illyrian, and Celtic 
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States of the North, the peculiar economic life of the Etruscans, 
Italians, and Carthaginians, the nomadic economy of the 
Scythians, etc.—are completely left out of account: they are 
ignored as irrelevant or as unknown or of no interest to the 
author. 

It is a pity that this theoretical summary is so short and so 
schematic. Yet, short as it is, it correctly defines the dominant 
features of the economic life of the civilized world of the fourth 
century b.c. 

The author is right in pointing out that at this time two 
types of economic and political organization balanced each 
other in the ancient world: that of the Oriental monarchies, 
represented by Persia, and that of the Greek city-states. Each 
had behind it a long and glorious evolution, longer in the East, 
shorter in the West. Each was based on the strenuous creative 
activity of the human intellect. Each endeavoured to extend 
its form of economic life to the rest of the ancient world. For 
us, no doubt, the other parts of that world, whether they 
had come under the influence of the two principal civiliza¬ 
tions or remained completely ‘barbarian’, present economic 
features of considerable interest and possess a certain import¬ 
ance in connexion with the economic development of Greece 
and Persia. But compared with these they are not only much 
less known but also of less consequence from an historical and 
economic point of view. 

The author of the treatise, who was probably a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great or of his earlier successors , 3 stood on the 
threshold of a new world, a world in which the two leading 
economies of the past—the (Sao-ikucri and o-aTpamKij on the one 
hand, and the ttoXltlkt] and lSuotlktj on the other—were in pro¬ 
cess of merging into one, into that of the Hellenistic world. 
Standing before this new creation, of which he was able to 
perceive the first dim outlines, he looks backward and tries 
to summarize and to preserve for posterity what he regarded 
as the most useful achievements of the great men of the past. 
We may follow him in his endeavour and do the same from our 
own essentially different point of view. 

I will therefore, by way of introduction to the study of the 
Hellenistic period, present some brief remarks on the economic 
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PLATE XI 

1. N Persian daric. 'Darius III/ Obv. Bearded king, half-kneeling, holding 
bow and spear. Rev. Incuse. 

2. JR Tetradrachm of Tissaphernes, satrap of Sardis. Obv. Bearded head in 
satrapal tiara. Rev. BA^IAEDS. Persian king, half-kneeling; symbol, galley 
with rowers. 

3. Electrum. Stater, Cyzicus, c. 450-400 b.c. Obv. Delphic omphalos with 
two eagles. Rev. Incuse. 

4. N Stater, Lampsacus, c . 394-350 b.c. Obv . Head of Zeus with fulmen. 
Rev . Forepart of winged horse. 

5. M Tetrobol, Clazomenae ( ?), Orontas, satrap of Mysia and Ionia, c. 362-348 
b.c. Obv. Naked warrior defending himself with shield and spear. Rev. 
O P 0 N T A . Forepart of a winged boar. 

6. JR Tetradrachm of Athens, c. 393-339 b.c. Obv . Helmeted head of Athena. 
Rev. AGE. Owl. 

7. JR Tetradrachm, Sabaces, satrap of Egypt, c. 333 b.c. An imitation of 
the preceding with the name of Sabaces written in Aramaic script (see Six, Num. 
Chron., 1888, p. 132 f., and Newell, N. N. and M. lxxxii (1938), p. 62 f.). 

8. JR Stater of Tarsus. Mazaeus, satrap of Cilicia, c. 361-333 b.c. Obv. Ba'altars 
enthroned, his name in Aramaic letters. Rev . Lion killing bull (emblem of Tarsus); 
above ‘ Mazdai 7 in Aramaic. 

9. JR Tetradrachm, Philip II (Amphipolis). Obv . Laureate head of Zeus. 
Possibly copy of the Olympian Zeus of Phidias. Rev. 01AIP P 0 Y. Boy on horse¬ 
back holding palm. 

10. N Stater, Philip II (Pella). Obv. Laureate head of Apollo. Rev. 0IAIPPOY. 
Charioteer in biga. 

11. JR Double-shekel, Sidon, Mazaeus, c. 343-335 b.c. Obv . Galley with rowers 
at sea; above, the date. Rev. Mazaeus (in Phoenician). The king in quadriga 
with charioteer, and followed by attendant. 

12. JR Stater, Corinth, c . 350-338 b.c. Obv. ? Pegasus. Rev. Helmeted 
head of Athena. 

A few general remarks on my coin plates. The plates have been arranged and 
described by Miss D. H. Cox in collaboration with Dr. E. T. Newell and Prof. 
A. R. Bellinger. The large majority of the coins belong to the collection of E. T. 
Newell (New York). A few were supplied by the British Museum. No biblio¬ 
graphical references are added. They would be endless. With only one exception 
(pi. xi, 7), all the coins reproduced in these plates are included in the B.M.C. 
and Head, H.N* 

The purpose of this plate is to illustrate by a few examples the variety of coins 
which circulated in Greece and in the East in the last years of the fifth century 
b.c. and in the fourth. I have endeavoured to give specimens of the most popular 
and the most interesting coins. 
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Coins of the late fifth and fourth centuries b.c. 
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structure of Persia and Greece in the fourth century. For the 
sake of completeness I shall add a few words on the economic 
conditions of the rest of the civilized or half-civilized world 
at that time. 

A. PERSIA 

The great Persian Empire, heir and successor of the Sumerian, 
Babylonian, Egyptian, Hittite, and Assyrian Empires, was 
during the whole of its existence a vast complex of various types 
of economic, social, and political life. In this complex the most 
refined forms, worked out by Babylonia and Egypt, existed 
side by side with the most primitive, as represented by the 
Bedouins of the desert and by the shepherd tribes of the 
mountains. Persia, despite its long existence as a single body 
politic, never formed a natural economic and social unit. This 
fact was well known to the great organizers of the Persian 
Empire, Cyrus and Darius, and is reflected in the division of 
the empire into its Persian kernel and its various satrapies, 
each of which had its own economic and social aspect . 4 

The political leadership and military backbone of the 
Empire were supplied by its kernel Persia proper, supple¬ 
mented by Media and the other Iranian satrapies. The back¬ 
ground of the social and economic organization of these Iranian 
parts of the empire was ‘feudal’ and ‘tribal’. The greater 
part of the settled Iranian population consisted of sturdy 
peasants devoted to their houses, fields, oxen, families, and 
villages. Above them stood the gentry and the aristocracy— 
landowners and fighters—and the influential class of priests. 
Though socially uniform, the Iranian kernel was far from 
homogeneous from the strictly economic point of view. Persis, 
for example, was in the fifth find fourth centuries b.c. a flourish¬ 
ing agricultural region, well irrigated, with developed grazing 
and gardening, a country that had inherited and made its own 
the advanced civilization of Elam and its capital Susa, first a 
rival, then a follower of the great Babylonian culture. The 
nearest relative of Persia, Media, combined agriculture with 
the raising of cattle on an extensive scale and of good breeds 
of horses. Its civilization showed a close connexion with those 
of its nearest neighbours, the Haldi (Nairi) of the Caucasus 
and the Assyrians of the Tigris triangle, while Elamitic and 
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Babylonian influences were less felt. Different, again, from the 
cultural and economic points of view were the flourishing East 
Iranian satrapies of the Empire: Bactria and Sogdiana, foster¬ 
lings of the river Oxus, and Margiane, nursling of the Margus. 
With their rich soil stretching along the rivers, their artificial 
irrigation, and their agricultural wealth, they may be called 
the Babylonia of the East. And finally, large groups of Iranians 
and of pre-Iranian tribes—in the Caspian and Aralian steppes, 
and in the Cossaean mountains—still lived the primitive life 
of cattle-breeding nomads and semi-nomads, of robbers and 
shepherds, who were sharply opposed to the settled agricul¬ 
turists of civilized Iran and in whom the Iranian mind saw 
the incarnation of the evil, destructive forces of the world . 5 

Beyond the Iranian kernel of the Persian Empire stretched 
the great civilized territories of India, parts of which—Gand- 
hara and Hindu (Sind)—were for a certain time Persian satra¬ 
pies, and of China. Though possessing their own civilization and 
art, they were not sharply separated from the Iranian world, 
with which they were connected by trade and probably by 
diplomacy. How close and important these relations were we 
are unable to say. There were, however, no sharp dividing lines 
between the three great Asiatic civilizations: the Iranian, the 
Indian, and the Chinese. 

Quite different, and again far from homogeneous, were the 
economic and social background, the structure and evolution, 
of the Semitic parts of the Persian Empire. Babylonia, with 
its long-established civilization, its highly developed agricul¬ 
ture, industry, commerce, and banking, had a most complex 
and highly differentiated structure. This is not the place to 
describe its peculiar economic and social organization. Central¬ 
ization, planning, and control were during thousands of years 
the salient features of its economic evolution. An elaborate 
bureaucracy, a strong body of priests attached to the various 
temples, groups of bankers and merchants in the flourishing 
cities, were the leaders and organizers of its economic life. The 
mass of peasants and artisans obediently followed their lead. 

This ancient organization underwent some changes in Per¬ 
sian times. They are reflected in the thousands of business 
documents of the Babylonian satrapy of Persia. These changes, 
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however, related mostly to the civil and criminal law and did 
not affect the main features of the social and economic structure 
of Babylonia. From the economic point of view some changes 
were brought about by the role that the Babylonian satrapy 
played in the economy of the Persian Empire. A larger demand 
for Babylonian goods caused for example a sharp rise in prices, 
especially in the case of agricultural products . 6 

We find a structure mainly Babylonian in the various States 
of MIDDLE and UPPER MESOPOTAMIA and NORTHERN SYRIA, 

the offspring of Babylonia, at first her rivals, vassals, and sub¬ 
jects and later her successors. We know very little of their 
economic and social life after the destruction of the last of them, 
the glorious Empire of Assyria. The great cities of Assyria 
disappeared or led a precarious life as small villages. But certain 
fragments of the Assyrian and of earlier empires in Upper Meso¬ 
potamia and northern Syria remained prosperous and strong, 
and formed important parts of the Syrian satrapies of Persia. 
Such were probably the great city- and temple-states of Haleb 
(Aleppo), Damascus, Hamath, Emesa, Tadmor (Palmyra), and 
the like . 7 They were saved from poverty and decay by the 
great caravan trade, which was another creation of Babylonia 
and which connected Lower Mesopotamia with Iran, India (and 
perhaps China), and Arabia on the one hand and with the 
Pontic and Mediterranean regions on the other. This caravan 
trade was as old as Babylonian civilization. It had its own 
history and vicissitudes, which cannot be dealt with here. 
Suffice it to say that the great caravan roads of the Tigris and 
Euphrates with their branches in the East, in the South (south 
Arabia), in the North (the Black Sea coast with its wealth of 
metals), and in the West (the Phoenician and Anatolian coasts) 
remained in Persian times as important as they had previously 
been, while the safety of the extensive commerce that they 
carried was much increased. The great caravan cities to which 
I have referred above were the entrepots of this trade in 
Mesopotamia and northern Syria. It is unfortunate that we 
know so little of them. But we may legitimately reconstruct 
their life in its main lines from what we know of their successors 
of Hellenistic and Roman times—Palmyra in Syria and Petra 
in Arabia, with their aristocracy of merchants and caravan 
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leaders, their funduqs (commercial settlements) spread all over 
the civilized world, their elaborate organization of huge cara¬ 
vans, and their widely spread diplomatic and commercial 
relations . 8 

To the caravan cities of the interior corresponded the great 
commercial cities of the Mediterranean coast in Palestine, 
Phoenicia, and anatolia. We are now gradually discovering 
the history and civilization of some of the Phoenician cities. 
Byblos, Ugarit (Ras Shamra), and Al-Mina have revealed to 
us their early commercial, political, and cultural relations with 
Arabia, Egypt, Cyprus, and the Minoan world on the one hand 
and with the caravan cities of the interior on the other. The 
history of Tyre and Sidon in later times, as it appears in our 
Greek tradition and as it is reflected in the history of Carthage, 
is known to us at least in bare outlined Moreover, the range 
of their trade relations can be reconstructed from finds made 
in their far distant markets in the west and north—in Spain, 
Britain, and on the coasts of the Baltic Sea—and from coins 
discovered in Phoenicia itself . 10 But unfortunately no impor¬ 
tant written documents bearing on the social and economic 
structure of these cities in the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. 
have yet come to light, and this structure remains a matter of 
conjecture, if we are precluded from using for its restoration 
the abundant evidence relating to Carthage. 

Babylonia, with its special type of highly developed economic 
life, and the survivals of the minor semi-Babylonian States and 
of the Assyrian Empire, in particular the caravan cities of 
Mesopotamia and north Syria and the cities on the coast of 
Phoenicia and Palestine were, however, but oases of an ad¬ 
vanced civilization and of an elaborate social and economic 
structure. They were surrounded on all sides by a compact 
mass of very primitive social and economic communities, such 
as the numerous and ever-shifting tribes of Bedouin nomads in 
the Syrian and Arabian deserts, or mountain tribes of various 
degrees of civilization. Nor can we affirm that in Babylonia 
itself and in the other civilized oases of Mesopotamia and 
Syria the village peasantry participated to any considerable 
extent in the civilized life of their masters, the inhabitants of 
the cities and of the temples. 
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Mention must next be made of Palestine. Situated between 
Egypt and Babylonia-Assyria, Palestine had a peculiar politi¬ 
cal system and a peculiar civilization. The social and eco¬ 
nomic structure of the country is better known than that of the 
other parts of the Syrian and Mesopotamian world. It was a 
combination of a tribal and a temple State. Its economic life 
was based on grazing and agriculture, together with industry 
and commerce in rather primitive forms. The cities of the 
coast had, of course, their own life and their own economic 
development . 11 

We are better informed with regard to the Anatolian than to 
the Phoenician outlets of the great trade of Persia, especially 
with regard to those situated on the west coast of Asia minor, 
the old Greek agricultural settlements which gradually de¬ 
veloped into important centres of commerce and industry. These 
cities, though subjects of Persia in the fourth century B.c., in 
fact belonged not to the Oriental but to the Greek world. They 
were, so to speak, fragments of the Western world on the fringe 
of the Eastern, serving as connecting links between the two. 
Behind them, however, the interior of Anatolia and the adjoin¬ 
ing parts of north Syria remained essentially Oriental. There 
were great industrial and trading cities, at one time strongholds 
of the early pre-Hittite and Hittite masters of Anatolia and 
northern Syria, capitals in later days of independent States 
broken off from the great Hittite Empire (the richest and most 
beautiful was Sardis, the capital originally of Lydia, later of a 
Persian satrapy); there were large temples, centres of local and 
caravan trade and of a flourishing industry; there were exten¬ 
sive domains of Persian nobles and of former Anatolian feudal 
lords, centring round fortified villas, similar to those of their 
kin in Iranian lands; and there were half-wild tribes in the 
Taurus mountains. Such were the constituent parts of Anatolia, 
the hinterland of the Greek cities of the coast . 12 

Finally we come to the great Egyptian satrapy. The role of 
Egypt in the history of mankind was in some respects very 
similar to, and in others very different from, that of Babylonia. 
It was the classical land of the first attempts at centralization, 
at a planned economy, and at the same time a flourishing 
centre of developed agriculture, industry, and trade. 

3261 Q 
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The life of Egypt during the first Persian domination and 
the following sixty years of independence and national revival 
(404 to 343 b.c.) and also in the time of the second Persian 
domination, which lasted until the conquest of Egypt by 
Alexander, is but imperfectly known to us. 

The great Persian kings—Darius and Xerxes—showed con¬ 
siderable respect for Egyptian religion and Egyptian traditions. 
They made efforts to link Egypt to the rest of their empire and 
to the Mediterranean world. A splendid testimony to this is the 
restoration of Necho’s great canal which connected the Nile 
with the Red Sea. They kept Naucratis open to Greek traders, 
most of whom now came from Athens. And, lastly, they 
endeavoured to improve the administration of Egypt by com¬ 
bating the feudal tendencies that prevailed there before the 
Persian conquest, especially the over-powerful clergy. In the 
very instructive set of Aramaic papyri found at Elephantine 
we have some reflections of the daily economic and social life 
of one part of Egypt and of the relations between the Persian 
overlords, their mercenary soldiers of Jewish origin stationed 
at Elephantine, and the native population. 13 

The following sixty years of independence, little known as 
they are, appear as a time of great splendour and of brilliant 
revival. Egypt was then, apart from Greece, the only powerful 
rival of Persia. It opened its doors wide to the outer world. 
Large numbers of Greeks entered, and some of them settled in 
Egypt as mercenary soldiers and as merchants and perhaps 
artisans. In this respect the native rulers continued the policy 
of the great Persian kings. Enriched by their lively trade with 
the Mediterranean and by a rational exploitation of the natural 
resources of the country, they developed a conspicuous building 
activity. The national revival and the wealth of Egypt led to a 
splendid renascence of Egyptian art, which is revealed to us by 
various buildings richly adorned with sculpture and painting. 
A late product of this renascence, which shows how much the 
Egyptian artists had learned from the Persians and the Greeks, 
is the famous grave of Petosiris, the exquisite painted carvings 
of which reproduce the religious and economic environment of 
a man of great importance in pre-Alexandrian Egypt. 14 

Of the last period, the brief term of the second Persian 
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domination after the reconquest of Egypt by Artaxerxes III 
Ochus, a few words will be said presently. 

Such was the great Persian monarchy—a medley of economic 
contrasts and yet an economic unit in the hands of the Persian 
kings, who never gave up the difficult task of holding together 
the disparate components of their empire. Their success re¬ 
sulted mainly from their sound policy of decentralization . They 
seldom interfered with the social and economic life of their 
satrapies. At the same time they gave them the military pro¬ 
tection that they needed and new and welcome opportunities of 
developing their economic relations and their interchange of 
goods. Excellent ‘royal’ roads connected the various parts of 
the Persian Empire; new sea routes (for example from the 
mouth of the Indus to the Red Sea and the Nile) were ex¬ 
plored; and a ‘royal’ gold and silver currency of perfect 
soundness and integrity facilitated the exchange of goods. 
The heavy taxation to which the satrapies were subjected 
was not excessive if compared with the advantages that they 
derived from being, not independent States, but constituent 
parts of a world empire. 

It is not surprising that Persia had the reputation of being a 
very rich country. We have no means of measuring its wealth. 
That of the Persian kings is, of course, well known. We know 
the amount of their yearly revenue and the quantity of gold 
and silver stored in the Persian capitals. 15 Royal riches do not 
necessarily imply the well-being of subjects. But the ever- 
increasing prosperity, in Persian times, of the Phoenician 
cities, of the caravan cities of Syria and Mesopotamia, and of 
Babylon is evidence that the wealth of the rulers was based on 
the wealth of their subjects. It should be noticed that most of 
the satrapies of Persia, other than Egypt and Asia Minor, 
enjoyed a lasting peace for at least three centuries, a rare 
phenomenon in the history of the ancient world. 

Persia, a vast centralized empire with a flexible provincial 
policy, was self-sufficient and independent from an economic 
standpoint. She owned wide tracts of valuable forest, and 
mines yielding in abundance all sorts of metals (including tin 
and gold); she produced all sorts of foodstuffs, including wine, 
olive-oil, and the most delicate fruits; she was supplied with the 
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most refined products of industry and the industrial arts by 
the workshops of Babylonia, Egypt, Phoenicia, and of many 
cities and temple-cities of Asia Minor; she was the great 
receptacle for all the channels of the caravan trade of Asia and 
Africa. She therefore needed little in the way of imports, and 
did not depend in any material respect on international trade 
relations. 

And yet Persia never isolated herself from the rest of the 
civilized world. An active commerce connected her with India, 
perhaps China, and South Arabia. For the products of these 
lands she certainly paid, not in gold and silver, but largely in 
her own wares, especially in products of her industry. We are 
gradually learning how great was the influence of Babylonian 
and Persian art on the artistic development of India and 
China. Such an influence cannot be explained unless we assume 
well-organized trade relations between the three countries. 

The commercial relations between Persia and the Western 
world were likewise highly developed. Through the Palestinian, 
Phoenician, and Anatolian harbours Persia exported to the 
West and to the North (including the Pontic regions) various 
products, some of them luxury goods and trinkets, but mostly 
such important commodities as incense, spices, and perfumes, 
which gradually became articles of prime necessity to all the 
civilized and uncivilized inhabitants of the northern and 
western world. 

This commerce was certainly a brisk one, as is shown by 
many well-known facts. It may be useful for the purpose of 
this book to adduce some evidence on the trade relations 
between Persia and Greece in the fifth and more especially in 
the fourth century b.c. Highly important in this respect are 
the large quantities of Greek, above all Athenian, coins of the 
fifth and in part of the fourth century found in hoards and 
sporadically all over the western part of the Persian Empire: 
in Mesopotamia and Babylonia, in Syria, in Palestine, and in 
southern Arabia. Alongside of these there were in circulation, 
particularly in the fourth century, numerous imitations of them 
in Lycia, Cilicia, Syria, and Palestine, minted in various cities, 
and highly interesting local silver emitted in large quantities by 
various cities of Asia Minor, Cyprus, Phoenicia, and Palestine. 
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The most interesting series is the Philisto-Arabian, little known 
and little studied. Some of the Philisto-Arabian coins were put 
into circulation by the Persian satraps or by the vassal dynasts 
of Persia. 16 

Not less important are the many finds of Greek, especially 
Athenian black-glazed, black-figured, and red-figured pottery, 
and of Greek and Egyptian products of other applied arts 
made in Palestine, Phoenicia, and Syria and as far away as 
Uruk and Susa. Particularly striking are the objects found in 
the graves of the seventh to the fourth century b.c. near Atlit 
in Palestine, with their mixture of Greek and Iranian objects, 
and those discovered in the graves of Tell Far’a and the Philis- 
tinian graves of Gezer. Trade relations of Palestine with Egypt 
in the fourth century are attested by the splendid hoard of 
Egyptian bronzes found in Palestine. 17 

The spectacular development of the great seaports of the 
Phoenician and Palestinian coast in the time of the Persian 
domination under the vivifying influence of western commerce 
is illustrated by many striking facts: the rapid growth of these 
cities; the permission granted to some of them in the late fifth 
and the fourth century by the Persian government to mint 
their own silver currency; and the steady hellenization of the 
life and art of the leading Phoenician cities in the fourth 
century, accompanied by a similar process in certain regions of 
Asia Minor, for example Lycia. Of great interest also is the 
aspect presented by Cyprus at the time of Persian domination. 
As in Syria and Phoenicia, the intensity of Greek influence was 
not affected by the political vicissitudes of the various Cyprian 
cities which in the great struggle between the Persians and the 
Greeks in the fifth century sided with one or other party. 18 

The trade relations between the Greek world and the Persian 
Empire are excellently illustrated by the history of the trading 
settlement of Al-Mina, a port at the mouth of the Orontes, not 
far from the later Seleuceia in Pieria, which has been recently 
excavated by an expedition from the British Museum headed 
by Sir Leonard Woolley. The city had a long life which can 
be traced from the eighth century b.c. down to the time of the 
foundation of Seleuceia in 301 b.c., when it practically ceased 
to exist. Several cities were superimposed one on the other. 
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PLATE XII 

1. The grave-temple of Petosiris, an Egyptian noble priest of Hermupolis 
Magna, of the middle of the fourth century, perhaps deified after his death, 
presents in its carved and painted decoration an interesting blend of Egyptian 
traditions somewhat modified by Greek and perhaps by some Persian influences. 
The choice of subjects is purely Egyptian, but the treatment of single figures 
and groups, the choice of certain manufactured objects shown in the scenes of 
industrial activity ,and some traits in the composition, especially in the decora¬ 
tion of the pronaos, indicate that Greek art exerted a strong influence on the 
native sculptors and painters of Egypt. This example—part of the decora¬ 
tion of the base of the west wall of the chapel, showing a purely Egyptian 
subject: men and women bringing various offerings—keeps to Egyptian tradi¬ 
tions but contains several Greek elements: the cock on the hand of the first 
personage, the baby in the arms of its mother, perhaps also the antelope with 
its head shown frontwise. From G. Lefebvre, Le Tombeau de PStosiris. 

G. Lefebvre, Le Tombeau de Petosiris , 1923-4, part iii, pi. xlix, cf, xlviii 
(in colour), and part i, p. 182. Cf. P. Montet, * Note sur le tombeau de Petosiris * 
Rev . Arch . xxiii (5^ ser.) (1926), pp, 161 ff.; E. Luys, Vie de Petosiris , grand 
pretre de Thot d Hermoupolis-la-Grande , 1927; Ch. Picard, Bull Inst . Fr . Arch. 
Or . xxx (1930), pp. 201 ff.; I. Noshy, The Arts in Ptolemaic Egypt , 1937, 
pp. 43 ff., 121 ff., 140 if,; A. Scharff, W. Otto, Handb . d. Arch, i, 1939, pp. 632 ff. 
and pi. 106, 1-3; E. Breccia, Egitto Greco e Romano , 1938, pp. 71 ff. Cf. note 
14 to this chapter and Ch. VIII. 

2. Pottery of Al-Mina. I owe the following brief description of it to the 
kindness of Prof. J. D. Beazley. (a) ' Clay vase of the shape known as " pelike ” 
representing a young man and a woman at an altar. Attic ware of about 
410 b.c, j ( b ) 'Clay krater decorated with ivy and lines. Local or at least non- 
Attic work of about 400 b.c/ J. D. Beazley, J.H.S. lix (1939), p. 23, no. 57, 
fig. 57* On Al-Mina see above, pp. 85 ff. Photographs supplied by Sir Leonard 
Woolley. 

3. Sherd found at Susa (Seleuceia on the Eulaeus). Description by Prof. 
J. D. Beazley. 'Fragment of a clay drinking vessel. The lower part was 
probably in plastic form. On the upper part remains of an Amazonomachy— 
an Amazon (AVAAMIZ) striking with the sword, and another, armed with 
spear and pelta, dismounting. The vase was made at Athens about 460 b.c. 
in the workshop of the potter Sotades/ Unpublished. See n. 22 to this chapter. 
Photograph supplied by R. E. de Mecquenem. 
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the best preserved, the richest, and the most instructive being 
that of the third level dated 430-375 B.c. 

Al-Mina was a trading settlement which consisted mainly 
of warehouses and of some dwelling-houses for people of the 



Fig. I. Store-house of Al-Mina. 


lower classes. The rich merchants who owned the warehouses 
lived probably, not in the noisy and unhealthy harbour settle¬ 
ment, but in a city built on a hill in the vicinity of the harbour, 
about three miles up-stream (modern Sabouni). We know that 
the trading city of Ugarit, which was still flourishing in the 
fifth and fourth centuries b.c., was organized in the same way. 
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From the earliest time of its existence the harbour of Al- 
Mina was engaged exclusively in export and import trade, 
serving as a connecting link between the Mediterranean world 
and Syria. In its early days it was chiefly dependent on 
Cyprus. Cyprus yielded its place in the seventh and sixth 
centuries to Rhodes and Corinth. Then came the predomin¬ 
ance of Athens, which lasted until the time of Alexander. 

The Athenian period in the life of the city is the best known. 
Athens exported large quantities of its black-figured, black- 
glazed and red-figured pottery, even Panathenaic vases,* choice 
pieces and common ware. Other goods, presumably wine and 
olive-oil, were exported in large jars. Finds of lead ingots and 
aluminium attest the variety of imported merchandise. We 
may form an excellent idea of this import trade from the large 
masses of pottery stored in the warehouses of the third level 
and assorted according to their character. One room, for 
instance, contained exclusively Attic and local lamps, another 
gutti and lamp-fillers, others were full of aryballi, cotylae, and 
crateres respectively. Large quantities of weights will show, 
when duly studied, how one aspect of the trade relations was 
organized. 

Trade with Athens was not carried on by barter. While 
early Greek coins are absent in the ruins of Al-Mina, large 
quantities of Athenian silver of the late fifth and early fourth 
centuries were found in the ruins, mostly in hoards. The use of 
money as a medium of exchange was apparently introduced 
here, as at Aradus, by the Athenians. Attic tetradrachms 
appear to have been the currency used for trade transactions. 
Athenian coins minted at Athens prevailed in the fifth century. 
They were gradually replaced in the fourth by local imitations. 
For the local exchange large quantities of bronze were used. 
Most of the bronze coins found in the ruins were minted at 
Aradus and Sidon, but some were brought by traders from 
Ionia and the Greek islands. 

The finds in Palestine mentioned above show the same aspect 
and supplement to a certain extent the picture given by Al- 
Mina. It is evident that the merchants of Al-Mina and Pales- 

* The same is true of the other markets of Athens, especially south Russia, 
see below, pp. 105 ff.. 
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tine, probably Greeks in the main, imported into the Syrian 
and Palestinian satrapies of Persia large amounts of mostly 
luxury wares. There is no doubt that they exported the pro¬ 
ducts of the Persian Empire dealt with above. These products 
were certainly not exclusively luxuries: we know that in the 
fourth century Syria and Cyprus supplied Athens with grain. 19 

Similar, as regards international trade, were the conditions 
in Egypt in the times of the first Persian domination, of inde¬ 
pendence, and of the second Persian domination. Several coin 
hoards with large numbers of Athenian issues of the fifth and 
early fourth century b.c. and many stray coins attest almost 
uninterrupted commercial relations with the Greek world and 
especially with Athens. In the fourth century and particularly 
during the second Persian domination the genuine Athenian 
coins became rare and were replaced by local imitations of them 
emitted in part by the local satraps. Illuminating evidence is 
furnished, for example, by two coin hoards. One was found at 
Beni-Hassan and consisted of twenty-one Phoenician coins, 
more than fifty-three tetradrachms of Athens, and one drachm. 
It was buried in the second quarter of the fourth century. Some 
of the Athenian tetradrachms are genuine Athenian issues, 
others are local imitations. The second hoard came from 
Samanoud. It consisted of more than sixty imitations of 
Athenian tetradrachms and some coins with Persian types 
struck probably in Egypt by the last satrap of Egypt, Sabaces, 
about 333 b.c. 20 

The development of the trade with the West in Egypt is best 
illustrated by the history of Naucratis. In this short intro¬ 
ductory chapter it would be useless to repeat the well-known 
facts about the history of this famous centre of early Greek 
commerce in Egypt. Nor can I mention all the controversial 
points regarding the history of the early settlement and its 
relations to the Egyptian rulers of the day. One fact, however, 
deserves special mention—the prevalence of Athenian influence 
in Naucratis in the late fifth and early fourth centuries, as 
attested by the finds of Athenian pottery and of Athenian 
coins, genuine and imitated. 21 

It is difficult to discover to what extent the balance of Greek 
and especially Athenian trade was in favour of Greece and of 
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the West in general. Our information on this subject is limited. 
The luxury products of Greek and, above all, Athenian agri¬ 
culture and industry certainly played an important role in 
the life of the Syrian, Phoenician, and Palestinian cities, where 
the consumption of wine and olive-oil was not limited to the 
Greeks settled in these cities. The same holds good for the 
products of Greek industry. They have been found in graves 
which apparently were not graves of Greek immigrants. A no 
less important customer was Egypt, where indeed Greek wine 
and olive-oil were probably consumed in larger quantities than 
in Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine. 

Greek products, however, never penetrated very far inland. 
The careful exploration of many cities of Babylonia and of 
Elam has not yielded large numbers of Athenian vases. Such 
finds are quite exceptional. I know, for example, only of 
some sherds of Attic red-figured pottery found at Susa and 
of a fragment of a red-figured dish discovered at Uruk. But 
negative evidence is not conclusive. 22 

B. GREECE 

In dealing with the economic structure of Greece in the 
fourth century b.c. we must keep in mind two outstanding 
facts. 23 The first is that our written evidence—both literary 
and documentary—relates almost exclusively to Athens, with 
sidelights thrown here and there on other Greek cities by 
stray notices in our texts or by occasional inscriptions; and 
the second is that even in this period Greece was far from homo¬ 
geneous in economic and social development. We are in the 
habit of associating the idea of Greece with that of the Greek 
city-state, and the idea of the city-state with that of a city 
more or less like our modem cities, that is to say, a centre of 
industrial and commercial activity. But every student of 
ancient history knows that large areas of continental Greece 
even in the fourth century b.c., for instance parts of Aetolia 
and Acarnania, had not developed city life at all, and that other 
regions, though possessing a few urban centres, had practically 
their whole population distributed in villages, such as parts of 
Arcadia and of the territory of the Ozolian Locrians. Moreover 
many, probably the majority, of the city-states in continental 
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Greece were purely agricultural communities with only em¬ 
bryonic trade and industry, the last mostly carried on in the 
home. Further, we must always bear in mind that even the 
more progressive city-states of continental Greece differed 
widely from one another both in respect of their economic re¬ 
sources and of the use they made of them. Finally, continental 
Greece was only part of the Greek commonwealth. The 
conditions of the island States were quite peculiar, and even 
more peculiar and highly individualized were those of the city- 
states of the diaspora, which, though they were Greek com¬ 
munities, lived in surroundings that differed widely from those 
of the Greek mainland. This is specially true of economic 
conditions. The Greek cities of Spain, of Gaul, of Sicily, of 
South Italy, of Asia Minor, of Macedonia, of Thrace, of the 
Pontic regions, were all of them obliged to adapt their economic 
life to that of their neighbours, who were sometimes their 
suzerains. We know of course very little of these variations 
and fluctuations, but we must remember their existence and 
be very careful, in making general statements regarding econo¬ 
mic conditions in Greece, not to treat it as a homogeneous unit. 

The chief characteristic of the economic life of the Greek 
city-states, especially those of continental Greece and the 
islands, was their dependence on other regions. Few of them 
were economically self-sufficient, in the sense of producing 
sufficient food for their population and the raw materials re¬ 
quired for vital industries, including the manufacture of tools 
and weapons. Since most of the cities were in one way or 
another connected with the sea—and for the islands the sea 
was the only highway—most of them had a pressing need of 
shipbuilding materials: metals, timber, pitch and tar, flax (for 
sails), and hemp (for ropes). It is notorious that Greece is very 
poor in metals, that deforestation at an early date denuded 
most of her territory of its supply of timber, that she never 
produced a sufficient quantity of flax and hemp, and that in 
most parts the fertility of the soil is poor or mediocre, especially 
in respect of grain production. 

Thus the first duty incumbent on every Greek city was to 
guarantee its citizens an adequate supply of food for consump¬ 
tion and of metals and other materials for the manufacture of 
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tools and weapons and for shipbuilding. As regards military 
equipment it must be remembered that war was endemic in 
Greece, and that one of the most urgent needs of an adult 
citizen was to provide himself with a good panoply. His safety 
and efficiency in war, as well as his social standing, depended 
largely on this. We must also remember that the so-called 
luxuries (such as spices, paints, perfumes, jewels, silver and 
gold plate, and the like), which played a certain part in the life 
of even the less-developed regions of Greece, were to a large 
extent imported into Greece, as was also incense, which early 
became an indispensable requisite of Greek worship. Accord¬ 
ingly the exchange of goods among Greek cities, their economic 
interdependence, and the importation of various commodities 
from foreign countries were features of Greek life from very 
early times. And these features became more prominent in any 
city-state with the growth of its activity, population, and 
importance. 

Greece never suffered from an excess of imports from abroad. 
On the contrary, a shortage of imported commodities was the 
rule. On the other hand, over-population was a salient feature of 
her life. It is well known that in order to find a remedy for these 
two enduring evils—shortage of supplies, whether produced in 
Greece or imported, and excess of population—Greece at a very 
early date, nay from the very beginning of the settlement of 
Greeks in the southern part of the Balkan peninsula, began an 
extensive and successful colonization. So long as there were 
good opportunities for it on the shores of the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea, colonization was an effective remedy for 
over-population. On the other hand, the colonies, being agri¬ 
cultural settlements in regions rich in natural resources or im¬ 
portant fishing stations, would in due course supply the mother 
country (not necessarily their respective mother cities) with 
foodstuffs and certain raw materials (especially metals and 
timber). Trade between Greek colonies and the mother country 
was accordingly a natural consequence of Greek colonization. 

For the imported goods which Greece absorbed in ever- 
increasing quantities she had to pay. In early days the Phoeni¬ 
cian traders were content to accept slaves, hides, and cattle in 
exchange for their goods. Soon, however, Greece was able to 
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add to these products of a primitive economy excellent wine 
and olive-oil. There is no doubt that in the early stages of 
commercial relations between Greece and her colonies she 
covered her imports from them of grain, fish, and certain raw 
materials to a large extent by the export of olive-oil and wine. 
This is shown by the frequent finds of Greek wine- and oil-jars 
in the ruins and tombs of the Greek colonies, a type of evidence 
that has never been collected and published in full. Though 
the practice of stamping the handles of such jars began late 
(the earliest stamps, those of the Thasian jars, belong probably 
to the early fourth century b.c.) and was confined to a few 
Greek cities (Thasos, Cnidos, Paros, Colophon, Rhodes, Sinope, 
Heraclea, Chersonesus in the Crimea, and some others), a 
comparative study of the forms of the stamped and the un¬ 
stamped jars and of the casual inscriptions on them makes it 
possible to establish the place of origin of some of the latter 
class (for instance, the unstamped jars of Chios). 24 

To wine and olive-oil Greece very soon added certain pro¬ 
ducts of her industry. Evidence of this is furnished by various 
types of pottery found all over Greece and in the colonies, 
dating from their earliest times. The facts are well known, and 
the distribution of these various brands of early Greek pottery 
has been carefully studied. The same is true of Greek metal 
ware—vases, armour and weapons, tripods, and so forth— 
though the study of this material is still in its early stage. 

The volume of Greek trade gradually increased. From the 
Greek colonies products of agriculture and industry penetrated 
into the lands behind them. Greek commerce began success¬ 
fully to compete there with Phoenician commerce, thus renew¬ 
ing in some measure the trade relations that had existed 
between the Aegean and Mycenaean trading-centres and their 
customers. The natives of Sicily, the tribes of South and 
Central Italy, the Etruscans, the Celts of North Italy and of 
Gaul, the Iberians of Spain, the Illyrians and the Thracians of 
the Adriatic coast, of the Danubian regions and of the northern 
part of the Balkan peninsula, the Scythians of the steppes of 
south Russia, the Lycians, Lydians, Phrygians, Thracians, and 
other peoples of Asia Minor, Egypt, Cyprus, Syria, Phoenicia, 
Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia, and even Iran, all became 
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customers of Greece and absorbed steadily increasing quanti¬ 
ties of Greek wine and olive-oil and of Greek industrial products. 

The climax in this evolution was reached in the fifth century 
b.c., after the Persian wars and after the creation of the Athe¬ 
nian Empire. The material available for reconstructing the 
economic life of the fifth century is, of course, scanty. Our 
literary texts relate almost exclusively to Athens, and here 
chiefly to the late fourth century, while the archaeological and 
numismatic evidence is scattered and has never been collected 
in its entirety and utilized by students of economic history. No 
wonder that leading scholars differ widely in their estimates of 
the character and scope of Greek economic progress during 
this period, some being inclined to minimize this progress, 
others to exaggerate it, others again taking up an intermediate 
position. 25 Without entering into a discussion of this problem, 
I may state what is accepted by every one: that in the fifth 
century agriculture, industry, and foreign as well as inter-state 
trade flourished as they had never flourished before. 26 

This period of progress, however, did not last very long. 
After the Peloponnesian War, the ceaseless wars of the early 
fourth century, and the repeated political and social revolu¬ 
tions within the cities, the economic aspect of Greece com¬ 
pletely changed. Though still prosperous and still increasing 
and improving her agricultural and industrial production, 
Greece was now passing through an economic and social crisis, 
which gradually became more acute. The facts are well known 
and the evidence has been repeatedly collected and discussed 
by eminent scholars. 27 

The economic and social life of the time was marked by two 
dominant features: the lapse of the mass of the population into 
proletarianism and, closely connected therewith, the growth of 
unemployment; and secondly a shortage of foodstuffs, which 
sometimes assumed an acute and catastrophic form. The first 
is known to us from various scattered passages describing the 
difficult conditions of life of the many paupers in the larger 
cities of Greece, and the acute class-war in these cities; we also 
have striking evidence of it in the growing number of adult 
male citizens of Greek cities who were ready and willing to sell 
their services and become mercenary soldiers in Greek and 
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foreign armies. 28 The second is even better attested. Food 
shortage and measures taken to remedy it were familiar inci¬ 
dents in the life of Greece in the fourth century, and references 
thereto are of exceptional frequency in our literary and epi- 
graphical sources. A prominent instance of an acute and 
prolonged shortage of food was the famous famine that occurred 
all over Greece in 331 b.c. and lasted for several years, until 
at least 324- 29 

These two phenomena merit fuller consideration. The evi¬ 
dence relating to them has been more than once collected, and 
the data of our literary and documentary sources have been 
sifted and interpreted.* 

The increase in the numbers of hungry and restless prole¬ 
tarians throughout Greece and the difficulty of feeding those 
of them who were citizens of Greek cities were not due to a 
rapid growth of population in Greece generally, in other words 
to over-population. We have no reliable statistical material 
bearing on the changes in the population as a whole. But 
certain data are available. It is well known that between 480 
and 431 b.c. the population of Attica was increasing, and 
reached a very high figure at the end of the period: in 431 the 
number of citizens has been calculated with some probability 
at 172,000 and the whole population, including the metics and 
slaves, at 315,500. After a period of acute crisis caused by the 
Peloponnesian War, during which the population of Attica 
rapidly decreased, a new increase set in, but it was slow and 
never brought the total number back to the level of 480-431 b.c. 
Tentative figures based on more or less trustworthy data show 
that the maximum reached in the later period cannot have 
exceeded 112,000 citizens, or a total population of 258,000.3° 

Our statistical material relates only to Athens. We know 
that a similar development (as regards the full citizens only) 
took place at Sparta. But nothing is known of the other parts 
of the Greek world. We cannot, however, say that the condi¬ 
tions which prevailed at Athens were in any way exceptional. 
All the larger cities of Greece had the same difficulties and lived 
in the same general atmosphere. It is therefore probable that 

* References to the sources will be found in the works quoted in notes 
23 and 25, especially in the short summary in Glotz, Hist. gr. iii, 1936, pp. 3 ff. 
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the slow rate of increase of the population observable at Athens 
and Sparta after 400 b.c. was a general, not a local, pheno¬ 
menon. 

It was to a large extent war and the concomitant civil strife 
within the cities—the struggle between the few rich and the 
many poor, a true class-war—that were responsible for the 
slow rate of growth of the population; not so much the actual 
losses in the many battles fought as the general uncertainty, 
which may have prevented Greek citizens from indulging in the 
luxury of large families. There developed at the same time a 
growing individualism and selfishness, a strong tendency to 
concentrate effort on securing the largest possible amount of 
prosperity for oneself and one’s limited family. How far the 
Greeks of this period had recourse to the exposure of children 
as a means of restricting their families, is a subject of con¬ 
troversy. 3 1 

However this may be, it was not a rapid increase in popula¬ 
tion that led to phenomena which otherwise might have been 
explained as its natural results. If over-population is excluded, 
what were the causes of the proletarianism of the masses, of the 
increasing unemployment, and of the food shortage in Greece 
in the fourth century, and especially in the second half of it ? 

On the subject of proletarianism and unemployment much 
has been written. The ruin of small landowners by wars and 
devastation; the concentration of the population in the cities; 
the rapid accumulation of wealth in the hands of a few 
rich people; the growth of large estates; the competition 
of slave labour with free labour and the growing number of 
slaves employed in agriculture and industry—these have been 
advanced as the causes. Evidence for the existence of such 
conditions is scanty, and generalizations are dangerous. If 
we admit that, as is probable, the impoverishment of small 
landowners and the concentration of land in the hands of a few 
owners were prominent features in the economic life of Greece 
at this time, they would certainly contribute to the creation of 
a rural proletariat and to the concentration of proletarians in 
the cities. But we should still have to account for the acute 
unemployment prevailing, both in the country and in the cities, 
among proletarians who were undoubtedly ready and willing 
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to work. We are told that it was the growth in the number of 
slaves that deprived free people of work and brought them to 
hunger and destitution. 

Certainly it cannot be denied that there were in the fifth and 
fourth centuries large numbers of slaves in Greece, especially 
in the larger and more progressive cities, such as Athens and 
Corinth. Their numbers naturally fluctuated, increasing in 
times of prosperity and decreasing in times of economic distress. 
Development of commerce and industry raised the demand for 
labour; wars and trade with ‘barbarians’ supplied Greece with 
many slaves, both Greek and foreign; servile labour was more 
to be relied on than free labour, for slaves were exempt from 
military service; and finally the comparatively large supply of 
slaves made their labour on the whole cheaper than that of free 
men and helped to lower the price of labour in general. 

The existence of slave labour, however, and its gradual 
increase did not lead to an economic crisis in the fifth century, 
and it cannot be said that it was only at the end of the fourth 
century that servile labour became an important factor in the 
economy of Greece. While we have no trustworthy statistics, 
we know that slaves were numerous at Athens in the fifth 
century, probably more numerous than in the early and even 
in the late fourth. It is highly probable that the number of 
slaves at Athens did not increase greatly during the fourth 
century and was not exceedingly large (it is grossly exaggerated 
in our texts). Moreover, as is shown by many inscriptions, 
slave labour during that century never succeeded in ousting 
free labour to any great extent, especially in agriculture and in 
the building trade. 32 

Why, then, was it that, whereas in the fifth and early fourth 
centuries Greece was able to provide for her increasing free and 
servile population, in the second half of the fourth the Greek 
city-states stood helpless before the problem of growing unem¬ 
ployment among a population that was increasing very slowly ? 

The existence of a food shortage is no less difficult to account 
for. Dearth is never mentioned as a serious problem in Greek 
cities in times of peace during the fifth century. Why should 
it have become a matter of such grave concern to almost all 
of them in the fourth? We have seen that it was not due to 
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over-population. Was it then perhaps caused by a rapidly dimi¬ 
nishing supply of foodstuffs, home-grown and imported? 

There was certainly no sharp decline in the agricultural pro¬ 
duction of Greece in the fourth century. The soil of Greece 
remained what it had previously been, poor but productive, if 
well cultivated. None of our authorities speak of anything 
like a general and irreparable exhaustion of the soil, though 
there may have been partial exhaustion locally. Nor can we 
say that the cultivated area was diminishing. Wars may have 
had a detrimental influence on agriculture. Crops were des¬ 
troyed, olive-groves and vineyards cut down; but the damage, 
to the crops at least, was soon repaired. No doubt the wars 
greatly promoted the concentration of land in the hands of 
rich men and the concomitant ruin of the small farmers, who 
sank into the proletarian class. This, however, does not mean 
that less land was cultivated or that the yield per acre was 
reduced. On the contrary, agricultural production in the hands 
of large landowners was more systematic, better organized, 
and better planned. The experience of centuries had been 
collected in handbooks and placed at the farmer’s disposal. 
New technical devices—better implements, more rational irriga¬ 
tion and drainage, more judicious rotation of crops—were 
coming into general use. There is no reason, therefore, to think 
that the downfall of small landowners—which certainly was a 
very slow process—had had any detrimental effect on the 
agricultural productivity of Greece. 33 

Nor was there any shortage of foodstuffs on the international 
market at that time. It is true that Italy had ceased to export 
large supplies of com. But both in Thrace and in South Russia 
grain was produced in large quantities and in case of a failure 
of crops in those regions, buyers had at their disposal the grain 
produced in Asia Minor, Cyprus, Phoenicia, and Egypt. All 
these provinces of the Persian Empire were in close commercial 
relations with Greece, and the grain trade was well organized. 
Athens was still strong enough to police the Aegean Sea and to 
afford some measure of protection to her grain ships. Piracy of 
course existed and throve, especially in time of war, but it was 
a spasmodic rather than a permanent evil, which would not 
completely disorganize a well-established maritime traffic. 34 
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If therefore there was a food shortage in Greece in the fourth 
century, it was not due to a diminution in the available supply 
of foodstuffs. We must seek for another explanation. 

Unemployment and scarcity were not relieved by the abun¬ 
dance of money in circulation at that time, money which to some 
extent had come from external sources in the form of bribes 
and gifts from the Persian king and from Philip. This abun¬ 
dance contributed to the enrichment of political leaders and 
facilitated banking operations. But it also led to a rapid rise in 
prices, which greatly aggravated the situation of those who had 
little or no money. A rise in prices, though not always a sign of 
an economic crisis, was so in this case. The increase in coined 
money does not appear to have been accompanied by a cor¬ 
responding increase of production. The result was a rapid rise 
in the price of all commodities, both foodstuffs and industrial 
products. 

What were the true reasons of these disturbing economic and 
social phenomena? Wars and revolutions must certainly be 
taken into account, but they do not offer a sufficient explana¬ 
tion. In my opinion, the incipient economic crisis of the late 
fourth century b.c. is to be attributed in the main to the general 
trend of economic evolution in the ancient world. It seems to 
me that in the fifth century there existed a certain stable 
balance between production and demand, the conditions of the 
market were sound, and Greece was able to provide for her 
growing population. It was no longer so in the fourth century, 
for the equilibrium was disturbed, and production and demand 
ceased to grow at the same pace. 

Since this phenomenon has not been studied by modem 
scholars and we are in the habit of regarding the fourth century 
as a period of brilliant economic progress, it is incumbent on 
me to set forth the grounds for thinking that the period shows, 
on the contrary, unmistakable signs of economic tension and 
unrest. 

In order to understand the gradual growth of disequi¬ 
librium in the Greek economy of the fourth century, we must 
first review the conditions of industry and trade at that time, 
since it was principally these branches of economic activity 
that were then expanding and absorbing the bulk of the Greek 
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labour-supply. For agriculture had reached its climax, its full 
capacity of employment, early in the history of Greece, and the 
improved methods of agriculture to which I have referred did 
not require more hands than the more primitive methods that 
preceded them. A cursory glance at the facts assembled in 
works dealing with the economic history of Greece suffices to 
show that industry in the fifth and fourth centuries was 
rapidly developing on ‘capitalistic’ lines. Production by indi¬ 
vidual artisans in their homes or in small shops for a restricted 
local market was, of course, still the predominant form of 
industry. But in the main centres much larger and much more 
specialized shops, approaching in character to small factories, 
were not uncommon. They were run mostly with slave labour 
as ‘capitalist’ enterprises and produced goods that certainly 
were only in part absorbed by the local and by the Greek inter¬ 
state market; in part the goods were exported to foreign 
countries, Greek merchants in Greek colonies serving as inter¬ 
mediaries. Such shops are repeatedly described by contempo¬ 
raries as a common feature of the industrial life of Athens, and 
this evidence cannot be invalidated by even the most ingenious 
interpretation of the texts. 

It is equally certain that there were many cities in the Greek 
world that specialized in certain goods. Many of them were so 
successful that they obtained a kind of monopoly in the pro¬ 
duction and sale of these wares and secured a market for them 
both in Greece and abroad. I may quote a few examples: 
Megara with its extensive manufacture of the commonest kind 
of clothing (especially exomides ); Laconia, Boeotia, and Euboea 
(especially Chalcis), with their manufacture of iron armour and 
weapons; Delos, Aegina, and Corinth, centres of production of 
bronze and bronze-ware (the raw material being imported): 
Aegina, famous for the small wares which her pedlars sold all 
over Greece; the many well-known centres of pottery produc¬ 
tion, especially Athens; and several places known for their 
excellent woodwork, wool, and linen. 35 

It may also be noted that agricultural production became 
increasingly industrialized during the fourth century. I have 
already mentioned that larger agricultural units were now 
prevalent. These estates were run mostly on capitalistic lines; 
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their products, that is to say, were chiefly sold in the market, 
not consumed by the producers. This practice was not new 
(especially as regards wine and oil), but it now became quite 
general. 

The increasing complexity resulting from the development 
of industrial and agricultural activities on ‘modern’ lines was 
accompanied by corresponding developments in the organiza¬ 
tion of trade, especially sea-borne trade. Larger amounts of 
capital were invested in it; larger and better ships were used; 
certain legal principles concerning commercial transactions, 
especially the very popular bottomry loans, were recognized by 
the courts of the more progressive city-states; effective measures 
were repeatedly taken against piracy, although Greece never 
succeeded in eliminating it completely; business intercourse 
became more and more systematized, as merchants came to 
regard their business as a profession, which was often heredi¬ 
tary;* and regular supplies of goods were secured by pro¬ 
fessional merchants for their regular customers, especially in 
the grain, wine, oil, and timber trades. 

The process of regulating and systematizing trade was greatly 
aided by the development of banking, which assumed a pro¬ 
fessional character. Banks engaged habitually in money trans¬ 
actions, which included all sorts of credit operations, such as 
giving loans on security or mortgage, and even working a 
system of credit-transfer. 

We must, of course, be careful not to exaggerate, not to 
speak of tendencies as if they were established realities. Com¬ 
plicated business relations were a new phenomenon in Greek 
life and the more recent developments were still in their 
infancy in the fourth century. 

But why, under these conditions, did not the ‘modernized’ 
industry completely oust the antiquated forms of production 
by increasing its output and absorbing the idle labour that 
was wandering about Greece? Why, instead of this, did 
an acute economic crisis overtake Greece, a crisis caused in 
part by the country’s political evolution, but which in turn 

* An illustration of this may be seen in the common use of ‘ship’s 
papers’, which both served as a means of identifying the ship and gave the 
names of the owner, his partners, and the captain. 
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PLATE XIII 

Prof. J. D. Beazley has been kind enough to supply me 
with the following description of the vase (somewhat ex¬ 
panded by myself): ‘Clay hydria. Above, “theoxenia" of 
the Dioscuroi: a couch with cushions and two lyres; in 
front of it a low table with two “cantharoi” and food; to 
the right and left of the couch and behind it three thuribles; 
above, the two stars of the Dioscuroi; to the left of the 
couch a priest, to the right, a priestess; behind them the 
two gods on horseback, and behind these a man with an 
ivy crown and a servant maid. Below, arrival of youths. 
Attic ware of about 420 b.c., by the artist known as the 
“Cadmus painter’V H. 0-455 m. (Photograph supplied by 
the authorities of the Plovdiv Museum.) 

B. Filow and I. Welkow, J.D.A.I. xlv (1930), pp. 302 ff., 
figs. 18-22 ; I. Welkow, Bull. Inst . arch . Bulg. vi (1930-1) 
(publ. 1932), pp. 21 ff., fig. 21 and pis. v-vxi; B. D. Filow, 
Die Grabhiigelnekropole bei Duvanlij in Sudbulgarien , 1934, 
pp, 73 ff., figs. 95-8, cf. this chapter, p. 113. 




Attic hydria found in Bulgaria in the tumulus Bashova Mogila 

Plovdiv Museum. 








PLATE XIV 



Silver * phi ale ’ found in Bulgaria in the tumulus Bashova Mogila 

Plovdiv Museum, 
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PLATE XIV 

Silver omphalos-phiale, parcel-gilt with incised figures and 
relief ornaments round the omphalos. Chariot-race with 
anoPaTai. Outside, in Greek incised letters, the name 
AAAAAEME, doubtless the name of the owner. Greek 
(Attic ?) work of about 420 b.c. (according to Prof. J. D. 
Beazley). Diam. 0-205 m. A similar silver kylix with two 
handles showing on the interior, engraved and gilt, the 
beautiful figure of Selene (?) on horseback, and on the out¬ 
side the same name of the owner, was found in the same 
grave. It is well known that silver vases of the same style 
and technique have been found in South Russia in the 
tumuli of the Seven Brothers (my Iranians and Greeks , 
pi. xv, 3). (Photograph supplied by the authorities of the 
Plovdiv Museum.) 

B. Filow and I. Welkow, J.D.A.I. xlv (1930), pp. 288 ff., 
fig. 7 and pi. vm; I. Welkow, Bull. Inst. arch. Bulg. vi 
(1930-1) (publ. 1932), pp. 13 ff., fig. 17 and pis. 1, 11; B. 
Filow, Duvanlij, 1934, PP- 6 3 fig- 80 and pi. iv. 
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contributed largely to intensify the political crisis and make 
it more disastrous ? 

The explanation lies, in my opinion, in the conditions of the 
market for Greek agricultural and industrial products. This 
market, which had been rapidly expanding in the sixth and 
fifth centuries b.c., shrank considerably in the fourth, and was 
no longer able to absorb the goods that Greece had to offer it. 
The position deserves more detailed examination, for it has a 
direct bearing on the economic development of the Greek 
world in the Hellenistic period. 

I begin with the home market. It is notorious that Greece 
never was a rich country. Its purchasing power was therefore 
naturally low. Besides, most of the city-states had their own 
flourishing industries and in most of them these industries 
satisfied the needs of the local market for industrial goods. In 
the fourth century, under the pressure of wars and of violent 
political strife within the cities, it was hardly possible that the 
purchasing capacity of the Greek city-states should show any 
increase. On the contrary, in most of the cities of Greece and 
of Asia Minor difficulties in finding the means of purchasing 
foodstuffs and in paying their mercenary armies led to repeated 
economic crises. 

In addition to the home market there were the colonial and 
foreign markets. It was certainly to the latter that Greece 
owed, at least in part, her comparative prosperity in the archaic 
and classical periods of her existence. What was the state of 
this market in the fourth century ? 

When speaking of the Oriental countries, that is to say, the 
various parts of the Persian Empire, I pointed out that Greek 
and especially Athenian trade with the East was fully de¬ 
veloped in the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. The products of 
Greek, above all Athenian, industry are found in large quantities 
in Egypt and in the western section of the Persian Empire, 
particularly Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, and the same is 
true of Greek coins, which are almost exclusively Athenian. 

So it was in the fifth and early fourth centuries. In the 
middle of the fourth century we observe, however, a great 
change. Athenian pottery appears more rarely in the tombs 
and ruins of the cities and, what is still more important, the 
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genuine Athenian coins minted at Athens are replaced almost 
entirely by local coins some of which either reproduce the 
Athenian coins or imitate them. We observe this phenomenon 
alike in Egypt and in Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine. It is 
obvious that Athenian trade with the Persian Empire was 
declining. The demand for Athenian and Greek goods was 
apparently falling, and with it the commercial influence of 
Athens. Local products replaced Greek wares and local money 
was now the vehicle of trade. 

We may connect this decline with the general political 
conditions of the time, particularly with the unsettled political 
situation of the early fourth century in Greece and in the East, 
and more specifically with the great nationalist revival of the 
Persian Empire in the strong hands of Artaxerxes III Ochus. 
In any case it is very probable that the balance of Greek trade 
with the East shifted considerably and not in favour of Greece. 
Demand for Oriental goods in Greece was not decreasing (for 
instance, the demand for com was apparently rising rather than 
falling), while the export of Greek goods steadily declined. For 
her imports of Oriental merchandise Greece to all appearance 
had to pay in silver, which was re-minted in the East. It is an 
interesting fact that the Oriental silver coins of this period, 
except the Persian royal currency, never reached Greece: they 
are not found in Greek hoards of the time. Al-Mina, destroyed 
by fire about 375 b.c., appears to have become independent 
of Athens in the subsequent period of its existence. It issued 
its own currency. A more careful study of the imported pot¬ 
tery found in the second level, especially the black-glazed 
pottery, may show how much of it still came from Athens. It 
was not till the time of Alexander that the city became again 
an important centre of international trade. 36 

The trade of Greece with her own colonies and the lands 
behind them in the North-East, North, and West was much 
more favourable to her. We take first the northern coast of 
the Black Sea, a region that has been thoroughly explored, 
has yielded abundance of archaeological material, and has a 
very important bearing on economic history. It is common 
knowledge that the steppes of South Russia—both the agri¬ 
cultural territories of the Greek cities and the areas cultivated 
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by the subjects and serfs of the Scythian kings—were the 
main sources of supply of grain, and the South Russian rivers 
were one of the sources of supply of fish, for the Greek world, 
particularly for Athens, in the second half of the fifth and in 
the fourth century. This is a subject with which I have dealt 
more than once elsewhere, and I will not repeat here what 
I have already said about it. 37 The volume of export to 
Greece from these north-Pontic regions has been variously 
estimated. 38 In any case it was very large and it follows 
that Greece must have exported in return a large quantity 
of its own goods. The customers of the Greeks in South 
Russia were first and foremost the Greek cities of the sea- 
coast: Panticapaeum, Phanagoria, Theodosia, Tanais, Cher- 
sonesus, Olbia, Tyras, and many minor Greek settlements, 
especially in the Crimea; also some semi-Greek fortified villages 
and towns along the lower courses of the Dnieper, the Bug, and 
the Don. Besides them there were the Scythian kings and feudal 
lords who lived in their camps, and to some extent in fortified 
towns, all over the steppes of South Russia from the Ural and 
the Volga rivers to the regions beyond the Dniester. 

There is no doubt that the Greek cities of South Russia led a 
purely Greek life, at least in the sixth, fifth, and fourth 
centuries B.c. The cities themselves were built in the Greek 
fashion. A large amount of Greek building material, especially 
imported marble, was employed for the construction of temples 
and public buildings in these cities, and imported marble and 
bronze statues were extensively used in the adornment of 
temples and public squares. Some of these statues were the 
work of the greatest artists of Greece. Even the gra.ve-stelae 
for the necropoleis—the cities of the dead—were some of them 
imported from the mother country, others made on the spot 
from imported material. It is more difficult to say which of the 
minor objects of luxury or of daily use, of a purely Greek 
character, that have been found in the ruins and graves of the 
Pontic cities, were imported and which were made in Pontic 
Greece. Most of the better pottery was certainly imported, 
as were also many lamps and some of the terracotta statuettes. 
It is very probable, too, that most of the armour and weapons, 
the gold, silver, and bronze plate, the gold and silver jewels. 
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the gems and intaglios, were importations. Some fine textiles 
found in the graves of the early fourth century were certainly 
not made locally, and the same is true of the finest wooden 
furniture, especially that which was adorned with ivory and 
coloured glass. The famous engraved ivory plaques that were 
found in the tumulus of Kul Oba, and probably belonged to a 
richly adorned couch or a kind of baldachin, were in all 
probability made at Athens. 

It cannot be denied, however, that some of the common 
objects of daily use may have been made in the Pontic cities. 
Common jewellery, silver and bronze mirrors, common bronze 
plate, armour and weapons, strigils, safety-pins, knives and 
spoons, may have been products of Pontic industry. But the 
importation of even these objects is not out of the question. 
It is only by a careful comparative study of their forms and of 
the material of which they are made (a study that has never 
been attempted) that we may hope to reach more or less 
certain conclusions. 

Besides products of Greek industry many Eastern commodi¬ 
ties, such as incense, spices, precious and semi-precious stones, 
were imported into the Pontic cities. Most of them reached 
their destination, not overland by the caravan route across 
Turkestan and the south Russian steppes, but through the great 
outlets of Eastern trade on the Aegean—the harbour cities of 
Asia Minor and Rhodes. The same is true of Egyptian glass and 
faience. Perfumes were mostly prepared in Greece, and thence 
likewise came articles manufactured from ebony and ivory. 

Lastly—and this is a point of no small importance—there is 
not the slightest doubt that these Pontic cities consumed large 
quantities of Greek olive-oil and wine. Many earthenware jars 
and fragments of jars found in the ruins and graves of these 
cities, if studied from the point of view of form and material, 
would certainly be found to have come from Greece and Asia 
Minor. Most of the jars of a later period, when the handles 
were stamped, have proved to have been imported from 
Rhodes, Cnidos, Thasos, and probably Sinope. There is no 
reason to suppose that the Pontic cities consumed less foreign 
wine and olive-oil in the sixth and fifth centuries than in the 
Hellenistic periods 9 
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Many objects of Greek origin have been found in the Scythian 
royal and princely graves of the Kuban region, between the 
Don and the Dnieper, and between the Dnieper and the Bug: 
articles of military equipment, parts of horse-trappings, gold, 
silver, and bronze plate, gold ornaments for dresses and rugs, 
choice pieces of metal and wooden furniture, and some pottery. 
In the earliest graves, belonging to the late sixth and early 
fifth centuries, the imported pieces are some of Oriental, some 
of Greek workmanship. In the late fifth and the fourth centur¬ 
ies the Oriental objects are rare (a few gems) and the Greek 
predominate. We must note also that in almost all the richer 
graves scores of Greek wine-jars were found, evidence of a 
large import of Greek wine into Scythia. 40 

The picture changes somewhat in the fourth century. Large 
quantities of local pottery are now found along with the im¬ 
ported Greek ware in all the Greek cities of South Russia. 
This pottery has received very little attention; but quite 
recently Mile T. N. Knipovitch has made a careful study of the 
ceramic material found in the ruins of a commercia^settlement 
at the mouth of the Don (Elizavetovskaja Staniza). This settle¬ 
ment was Greco-'Scythian’, the local population being a mix¬ 
ture of Scythians and pre-Scythian inhabitants of the region; 
it flourished in the fifth and fourth centuries, and was probably 
abandoned in the third. Mile Knipovitch identifies it with the 
early Tanais (transferred in the third century to another place, 
the modem Nedvigovka). Her analysis shows that in the fifth 
century black-glazed Athenian pottery appears there very fre¬ 
quently, and with it the Anatolian brand of the same pottery. 
Later, in the fourth century, these wares were replaced by a 
Panticapaean imitation, which coexisted with large quantities 
of unglazed pottery of Greek forms, undoubtedly likewise of 
Panticapaean make. The Attic and Ionian imports disappeared 
at that time almost completely. 41 

In Panticapaeum itself, which with other South Russian 
Greek cities was the best buyer of Attic pottery in the fourth 
century, the imported Attic ware found dangerous rivals in 
some local products. Most of the late red-figured vases of the 
so-called Kertch style were certainly imported, but it is not at 
all certain that some of them were not produced locally. The 
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local brands of black-glazed ware have been mentioned above. 
And finally, contemporaneous with the late red-figured vases 
of the Kertch style (since they have been found in the same 
graves), were the so-called water-colour painted vases made 
exclusively for funeral use, an imitation and continuation as it 
were of the latest red-figured Attic vases of the Kertch style. 
No exact date can be assigned either to the latest red-figured 
or to the water-colour vases, but it is very probable that the 
former were contemporaneous with Alexander the Great and 
so undoubtedly were the earliest water-colour vases also. 42 

In the ruins of many Bosporan cities, alongside of stamped 
and unstamped jars of Ionian, Thasian, Rhodian, Cnidian, and 
Sinopic origin and belonging to about the same period, we find 
many jars and fragments of jars, both stamped and unstamped, 
which cannot be classed in any of these groups. The use of a 
clay similar to that of Chersonesus, and the occurrence on the 
stamps of names that are frequently found in inscriptions of the 
city, may point to the Chersonesian origin of those stamped jars, 
which may be assigned to the fourth and third centuries b.c., 
and show unmistakable Megarian affinities. The frequency 
with which jars that are probably of Chersonesian origin have 
been found in the Bosporan kingdom points to the export of 
wine from that city. We know from inscriptions and from the 
ruins of farm-houses in its territory that in the fourth century 
it developed a wine-growing industry and so became a rival 
of the wine-producing centres of Greece proper, of the islands, 
and of Asia Minor. 43 

Finally, recent studies of the tiles used for the buildings of 
Panticapaeum and other cities of the Bosporan kingdom have 
shown that, while in the early fourth century they were im¬ 
ported into the Greek cities of South Russia probably from 
Sinope, in the second half of that century Panticapaeum and 
Phanagoria began themselves to produce tiles (which were 
often stamped). In this industry the archons (or kings) of the 
Bosporus played an important part, as is shown by stamps 
frequently found on these tiles, mentioning the names of 
Bosporan kings and their relatives or (within a certain period) 
characterizing the tiles as ‘royal’ (/ 3 ao-iXi/o) nXivdls, fiacnkiKos 
KaXvvTrjp ). Here again we see a far-reaching emancipation of 
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the Bosporan kingdom, and probably of other cities of South 
Russia, from dependence on the products of the mainland of 
Greece. I have no doubt that a careful study of other objects of 
daily use (if it can be carried out with convincing results) will 
show the same general evolution. 44 

As regards the Scythian graves, many of the objects found 
in them, especially metal ware, were not imported even in the 
sixth and fifth centuries, but were made at Olbia by local 
Greek artisans. In the fourth century, most of the gold and 
silver objects that were buried with the Scythian kings and 
chieftains can be shown by analysis of their styles to be in all 
probability products of local (mostly Panticapaean) art, espe¬ 
cially those which are adorned with hellenized compositions 
in the so-called animal style and with anthropomorphic images 
of Scythian gods, those which reproduce scenes of Scythian 
religious life, and those which reflect the Scythian heroic epos. 

Iranian and especially Persian influence on the Panticapaean 
art of the fifth and fourth centuries was as strong as Greek. It 
is revealed in the form of various objects (for example, the 
spherical ritual bowls, so common in South Russia and Bulgaria, 
find their best parallels in similar bowls found in the semi- 
Iranian necropolis of Deve Hujuk in Asia Minor and in the 
famous palace of Vouni in Cyprus),* in the choice of subjects 
represented, and in the composition and style of treatment of 
these subjects. I have dealt with these products of Pantica¬ 
paean Greco-Iranian art elsewhere. 45 

Thus in the fourth century the Greek colonies of South 
Russia, though still providing an excellent market for products 
of Greek agriculture and industry, became less dependent on 
the mother country for the supply of the latter. They gradually 
developed their own industry and began to compete with 
Greece proper in the manufacture of objects not only for their 
own use but also for their Scythian customers. Moreover, 
in the fourth century Chersonesus developed its own viticul¬ 
ture, and its example may have been followed by some of the 
cities of the Bosporan kingdom. The import of wine from 
Greece was considerably reduced thereby. 

And yet the export of foodstuffs to Greece did not decrease. 

* See note 18. 
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On the contrary its volume gradually increased. I have stated 
above that the population of Greece began once more to 
expand in the fourth century. Moreover, as is well known, in 
the same century the Italian export of foodstuffs, especially 
grain, was not as large as it had previously been. Egypt, 
Cyprus, and Phoenicia to a certain extent replaced Italy, 
but Cyprus and Phoenicia could not produce great quantities 
of grain, and Egypt had not yet assumed the prominent part 
in the grain trade of the world that it played in the Hellenistic 
period. The balance of trade with the Pontic cities became 
therefore in the fourth century in all probability less favour¬ 
able to Greece than before. No wonder that in such circum¬ 
stances Athens made the greatest efforts, by renewing her 
treaty with the Bosporan rulers and by bestowing on them 
high honours and privileges, to secure for herself at least a 
part of the corn exported to Greece by the crowned merchants 
of Panticapaeum. 46 

The history of the commercial relations between Greece 
(especially Ionia and Athens) and Thrace is similar. Thrace 
exported to Greece through the Greek colonies on the Euxine 
(Apollonia and Mesembria) and those on the Aegean coast 
(especially Abdera, Maronea, Aenus, and Amphipolis) large 
quantities of the same products as were exported from South 
Russia (chiefly grain and fish), and of metals and timber as well. 
The imports from Thrace in the early period were probably 
balanced by exports of wine and olive-oil from Greece. But the 
Greek cities of the Thracian coast very soon became notable 
centres of wine production, and the Thracians themselves were 
from an early date expert viticulturists. It is therefore highly 
probable that from very early times the exports of Greece to the 
Greek cities of Thrace and to Thrace itself consisted chiefly of 
olive-oil and manufactured goods. 

There is another respect in which Thrace was similar to 
South Russia. The part played by the Bosporan kingdom in 
South Russia was played in Thrace by the Odrysian kingdom, 
which, if not a creation of Athens, was supported by it, in the 
same way and for the same reasons as was the Bosporan 
kingdom. We find accordingly the same general development 
of trade relations between Greece and Thrace as between her 
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and the Bosporan kingdom and its Scythian hinterland. The 
early trade was mostly in the hands of the Ionian Greeks, while 
in the fifth and in the early fourth centuries the dominant 
influence both in politics and in trade was Athenian. I cannot 
dwell on this topic at length, and must confine myself to this 
passing remark. 47 

These conclusions, which are based on the literary and 
epigraphical sources, are strongly supported by archaeological 
evidence. The archaeological study of Thrace has, no doubt, 
not been so thorough as that of South Russia. None of the 
Greek cities of Thrace (except to a certain extent Apollonia) 
have been systematically excavated. The exploration of the 
tumuli-graves of the Odrysian kings and of their Thracian 
vassals is only in its early stage. Although the evidence 
certainly can and will be substantially increased, much material 
is already available, and the finds of recent years provide 
sufficient evidence to enable us to trace, in its general outlines, 
the development of trade relations between Thrace and Greece 
in the sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries B.c. 48 

Since there exists no general comprehensive survey of these 
finds from the historical and economic points of view, I may, 
at the risk of overburdening the reader with odd geographical 
names and archaeological details, present one here. Any reader 
who is not interested may skip the following four pages and 
proceed to the general remarks on the trade relations between 
Greece and Thrace on pp. 117 ff. 

The richest and most remarkable tumuli-graves were all dis¬ 
covered in a single region of south Bulgaria, near Philippopolis 
(Plovdiv). The most important group, which has been tho¬ 
roughly explored, is that around Duvanlij. All the rich graves 
belong to the classical period. 

We may divide these graves into three sets. The earliest 
belongs to the end of the sixth century and the first decennia 
of the fifth. It consists of some graves of the Duvanlij group: 
Mushovitza, Kukuva, Lozarskata, and of a rich grave near 
Dalboki (Stara Zagora). Imported objects predominate in all 
these graves, especially armour and weapons, silver and bronze 
plate, jewellery, pottery, glass, and alabaster. While the metal 
ware is in all probability of Ionian origin, and the glass and 
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alabaster came either from Egypt or are Greek imitations of 
Egyptian products, the pottery is Attic. The armour and 
weapons need a careful study. Alongside of these imported 
Greek objects there is a certain quantity of local products. One 
or two objects from the Kukuva Mogila (a breastplate and some 
plaques in the shape of fishes) may be Scythian, probably im¬ 
ported from South Russia. Relations with Scythia, I may add, 
are attested by a recent isolated find (near Garcinovo): a bronze 
press-mould for the manufacture of gold and silver plaques 
adorned with Scythian figures of animals. 

To the next set (dating from the last decades of the fifth 
century and the early years of the fourth) belongs a series of 
very rich graves. In the Duvanlij group (in chronological 
order): Arabadzijskata Mogila, Golemata Mogila, and Bashova 
Mogila. To these we may add the tumuli of Rachmanlij and 
Alexandrovo and the rich grave of Urukler near Stara Zagora. 

The best metal objects in these graves, the engraved and 
gilded silver plate, exactly similar to the plate found in the 
Semibratnij Kurgans in South Russia (Kuban), were imported 
from Athenian workshops. The choice pieces of pottery are also 
Athenian, and the gold rings found in many tumuli are charac¬ 
teristically Greek. But some of the rings are certainly local 
imitations of Greek originals. The jewellery has mostly an 
Ionian aspect. There is a very interesting iron sword from 
Golemata Mogila with an ivory hilt. It recalls the ivory-hilted 
swords which were one of the specialities of the little factory 
belonging to the father of Demosthenes. 49 Armour and weapons 
were also imported, but careful comparative study is needed to 
determine their place of origin. The same is true of the bronze 
plate. The situla of Urukler and similar situlae from other graves 
show Italian forms and probably come ultimately from South 
Italy (Tarentum?). The omphalos-cups with tongue patterns 
were probably of Italian origin. 50 In addition a certain number 
of objects of local make were found in all the graves. 51 

A third set, probably of the fourth century, consists of some 
peculiar graves found in the neighbourhood of Brezovo, Bednia- 
kovo, and Panagurishte to the north of Plovdiv, and of Radu- 
vene near Lovcen. While objects imported from Greece are 
common in them, these graves derive a special character from 
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PLATE XV 

To the left three silver phalara in repousse work. On the first 
a rosette consisting of lotus buds (diam. o*o86 m.). On the second 
(diam. o-o8 m.) two animals running (perhaps pigs), behind them 
a bird, and before them a palmette between two rosettes. On the 
third Heracles strangling the Nemean lion (diam. o*o88 m.). The 
last phalaron is of pure Greek workmanship; it is an imitation of 
contemporary coins of Cyzicus, like similar plaques from Kul- 
Oba in South Russia. Probably imported from Amphipolis. The 
first and second are local imitations of Greek originals. End of 
the fourth century b.c. B. Filow, Rom. Mitt, xxxii (1917), pi. 1 
and figs. 26 and 30, cf. C.A .H., Vol. of Pis. iii, 1930, pp. 66 b and 68a. 

To the right a thin silver plate in the shape of a double axe, 
probably a horse frontlet. In the centre a large rosette of ten dots. 
Above, Heracles to the 1. in Thracian dress holding a club, and 
behind him an animal (the Erymanthian boar or Cerberus?). 
Above and below the rosette two winged eagle-griffins. At the 
bottom a Siren with a lyre. L. 0*32 m. Childish barbaric reproduc¬ 
tion of Greek subjects with admixture of some prehistoric orna¬ 
ments. B. Filow, loc. cit., p. 20, fig. 25; loc. cit., p. 686. 

(Photographs supplied by the authorities of the Sofia Museum.) 

On the group of tumuli of Bulgaria of the same character see 
my Skythien und der Bosporus , pp. 539 ff. (with bibliography), cf. 
p. 116, n. 53 to this Chapter. 




Greek and Greco-Thracian objects found in the tumulus of Panagurishte 

in southern Bulgaria 

Sofia Museum. 





PLATE XVI 
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Silver plaques forming part of horse-trappings, {a) Tri- 
quetra of stylized horse-protomes, (ft) Triquetra derived 
from the first, the horses' heads being transformed into 
imitations of Greek plant-ornaments. ( c ) Head of a stag 
with stylized horns. (d) Two lions' hind legs, the paws end¬ 
ing in birds' heads, crowned with a highly stylized griffin's 
head, (e) Lion’s head with wide open mouth. (Photographs 
supplied by the authorities of the Bucarest and the Sofia 
Museums.) 

On the find of Craiova (divided between Berlin and 
Bucarest) and its connexions with Scythia, see my Skythien 
und der Bosporus , pp. 491 ff. The plaque of Panagurishte, 
B. Filow, Rom . Mitt, xxxii (1917), p. 25, fig. 32; C.A.H ., 
Vol. of Pis. iii, 1930, p. 66c, cf. p. 70. 
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the presence of a large quantity of objects which are Scythian 
in all their distinctive features and originally formed part of 
horse-trappings. Certain spherical bronze and silver vases 
from Panagurishte and Brezovo are almost duplicates of 
similar ritual vases found in South Russia . 52 The grave of 
Verbitza, which shows no Scythian connexions, is of later date 
(end of the fourth or beginning of the third century). 

One of the most remarkable peculiarities of these graves lies 
in the fact that they contained not only Scythian articles, either 
imported from South Russia or made in the Greek Pontic 
cities of Thrace, but also certain products of local workman¬ 
ship, Greek or semi-Greek in character, made for the use of 
Thracians probably at Amphipolis and in other Greek cities 
of the Pontic and Aegean coast. Some silver plaques (horse- 
trappings?) from the tumulus of Panagurishte are of excep¬ 
tional interest. Some of them are Greek, but others show a 
peculiar simplification of motifs of Greek art that recalls the 
evolution of Celtic art, especially the gradual simplification or 
geometric treatment of Greek coin-types in the Celtic coins 
of the classical and Hellenistic periods. The silver plaque of 
Panagurishte is typical in this respect; it probably formed 
part of horse-trappings and shows an almost completely geo- 
metrized figure of Heracles leading a wild boar (one of the 
exploits of Heracles), and simplified figures of griffins and a 
Siren, the whole in a geometric frame. Very similar to it is a 
gilded silver belt from Lovec in South Bulgaria, which has 
parallels in point of form both in Italy (Villanovan, Etruscan, 
and Samnite belts) and in the East (Luristan), while its decora¬ 
tion shows a curious mixture of ornamental and figure motifs 
partly derived from the East (the archers and the central 
palmette), partly Greek (the horsemen). The belt reminds me 
of the famous kettle of Gundestrup, which I regard as a 
product of eastern Celtic art under Oriental influence. The two 
objects mentioned above, which are probably of Thracian, not 
of Celtic, workmanship, show that Thrace tried in the fourth 
century to emancipate herself from Greek art and create her 
own, in this resembling the Celts and the Sarmatians, with the 
difference that they succeeded, especially in developing their 
own ornamental art, while she failed . 53 
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A few words may be added here on a very interesting set of 
graves recently explored at Mezek in South Bulgaria, which 
contained a multitude of objects, many of them of great 
beauty. A few of the early graves of this region belong to the 
late fifth century b.c., but most of them to the early and late 
fourth. One of the peculiarities of this group, in comparison 
with the other similar groups, is the frequency of monumental 
cupola graves of the same type and the same construction as 
those of the corresponding period in South Russia, particularly 
in the vicinity of Panticapaeum. In construction and disposi¬ 
tion these tombs are late survivals of the type of the Mycenean 
royal graves, while the group of royal or princely tombs in 
Macedonia, near the main capitals of the Macedonian kingdom,, 
show a more advanced architectural design, inasmuch as they 
embody in their construction, not the traditional and primitive 
‘Mycenean’ stepped vault and cupola, but the much more 
‘modern’ barrel-vault, in this respect again resembling some 
tomb-chambers in South Russia. The general aspect of the 
finds made in these cupola tombs and in other less elaborate 
graves in the region of Mezek is the same as that of the other 
contemporary graves of south Bulgaria. The bulk of the 
objects, especially the red-figured vases and the beautiful 
bronze utensils (specially notable is a fine candelabrum), were 
imported from Greece and Asia Minor. But some parts of 
metal (gold and silver) horse-trappings and ornaments were 
certainly made locally, and are interesting products of the local 
Scytho-Thracian style . 54 

To sum up. Thrace in the sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries 
b.c. was one of the best customers of Greece. It was probably 
Cyzicus (whose coins circulated in large quantities both in 
South Russia and in Thrace) that in the earliest times supplied 
the Thracian market, through Apollonia, with products of Ion¬ 
ian metal-work. Simultaneously commercial relations sprang 
up with Athens, probably through Aenus, and constantly 
developed. In the fifth century it was Athens that dominated 
the Thracian market. Ionian export still existed, but no longer 
had the same importance as before. It was probably from 
Amphipolis, up the Struma (Strymon) river, that Athenian 
exports reached central Thrace. At the end of the fifth century 
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we notice a new phenomenon. Alongside of imported articles 
we find in the graves semi-Greek local imitations of them. 
These gradually increase in numbers, and are accompanied in 
some graves (probably those of Scythian princelets or Thracian 
lords, vassals of the Scythians) by numerous objects either 
imported from South Russia or made on the spot in imitation 
of such imports, and by some articles of native Thracian work¬ 
manship and style. This change cannot be ascribed exclusively 
to the changed political conditions. Scythian influence must, 
of course, be attributed to the advance of the Scythians into 
the Balkan peninsula, which led to the well-known expeditions 
of Philip and Alexander. But on the other hand we must 
assume a change similar to that which we have noticed 
in South Russia. The Greek colonies of Thrace, like those of 
South Russia, started manufactures of their own in order to 
satisfy their Thracian and Scythian customers, who now pre¬ 
ferred these local products to the expensive imported Greek 
goods. This must be the reason of the gradual decrease in the 
intensity of commercial relations between Greece and Thrace, 
which we see reflected in the changed aspect of the contents of 
the richer graves of the fourth century. In that century 
Thrace, like South Russia, was no longer so good a market for 
Greece as it had been . 55 

Nor was the situation different at the mouth of the Danube 
and up the Danube, in regions where the Getae formed the 
native population, and the Scythians were, as in Bulgaria, their 
overlords, having their political centres both in Transylvania 
and northern Hungary (on the Theiss) and in the south 
Russian steppes north of Olbia. Istrus on the lower Danube 
was the connecting link between the Getae and their Scythian 
suzerains on the one hand and Greece on the other. Founded, 
like Olbia, as a fishing colony, it developed in the sixth and 
fifth centuries into a flourishing commercial city, which im¬ 
ported large quantities of Greek goods mostly for its own con¬ 
sumption but partly for re-export to the lower Danubian 
region. Stray finds of Ionian (or south Italian ?) bronze vessels 
along the Danube, some of them in Greek trading settlements, 
afford evidence of these trade relations. 

In the seventh, sixth, and fifth centuries, however, it was not 
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through Istrus that the Scythian stronghold in the Danube 
region—Transylvania—had been connected with Greece. For 
the Agathyrsi of Transylvania the paramount Greek centre 
was Olbia, and it was through Olbia and through the Pontic 
Scythians that they received the gorgeous metal ware—Ionian, 
Scythian of Olbian workmanship, and Scythian of Scythian 
workmanship—which is such a typical feature of the contents of 
their graves. 

We have little information regarding the economic develop¬ 
ment either of Transylvania or of the hinterland of Istrus in 
the fourth century. It seems probable, however, that during 
that century the Scythian State of Transylvania became iso¬ 
lated from its Scythian mother country and lost its close 
connexion with Olbia. It suffered heavily from the advance of 
the Celts and was soon absorbed by them. Consequently the 
eastern connexions were replaced by western. In the region of 
Istrus a development similar to that which occurred in the 
other parts of Thrace seems to have taken place. The Scythian 
remains found at Craiova, including silver horse-trappings, 
resemble those of Panagurishte and Brezovo . 56 

Another important market for the products of Greek industry 
in the sixth and fifth centuries was Illyria. That during those 
centuries the Corinthian trade in bronze ware extended to 
Illyria has recently been revealed by the notable discoveries 
in the native necropolis near Trebenishte (close to Lake 
Lychnitis, modem Okhrida), excavated first by Bulgarian, 
later by Serbian archaeologists. The richer graves of this 
necropolis all belong to the late sixth century. They were full 
of objects imported from Greece: gold funerary equipment 
(masks, gauntlets, etc.), beautiful bronze plate and weapons, 
and Greek pottery. The imported metal ware is all of Corin¬ 
thian workmanship, while the imported pottery is exclusively 
Attic. Besides the imported things, articles of local make were 
found in the graves, and predominated in the poorer graves. 
It is noteworthy that in none of these graves—nor, it should 
be noticed, in any of the Scythian graves—were Greek coins 
found. Trade in these regions was, and continued to be, in the 
main conducted by barter . 57 

The character and activity of the Greco-Illyrian trade are 
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illustrated, not only by archaeological discoveries, but also by 
a casual literary reference. Strabo has preserved a statement 
by Theopompus that sherds of Thasian and Chian jars were 
frequently found in the river Naro.* The Thasian and Chian 
wine came to the river Naro and thence penetrated to the 
interior, as did the finds at Trebenishte, probably through the 
Greek colonies of Apollonia and Epidamnus (Dyrrhachium). 
It was doubtless to Illyrian trade that these two cities mainly 
owed their prosperity, a prosperity attested by the interesting 
discoveries of French and Italian archaeologists in their excava¬ 
tions of the ruins of Apollonia. A systematic study of these 
will certainly throw fresh light on the vicissitudes in the history 
of Apollonia and probably of Epidamnus, and will provide an 
instructive picture of their trade relations with Greece, South 
Italy, and the Illyrian region. The scanty evidence at present 
in our possession points to a striking development of trade in 
the sixth and fifth centuries. Later, in the early fourth century, 
when Dionysius the elder founded his group of colonies on the 
islands opposite the mouth of the Naro (Issa, Pharos, Corcyra 
Nigra, Melite), he struck a heavy blow at the Apollonian and 
Epidamnian trade, probably replacing the products of Greek 
agriculture and industry on the Illyrian markets by those of 
Sicily and South Italy. Still later the increase of Illyrian piracy 
made trade relations with Illyria very hazardous. Here again, 
therefore, the fourth century was a period of steady decline for 
Greek trade . 58 

Scattered finds in the Pannonian lands (e.g. at Savaria and 
Sirmium) and in Istria afford evidence of a comparatively brisk 
trade between these regions and Greece. While Illyria was 
supplied with Greek goods through Apollonia and Epidamnus, 
the Greco-Pannonian and Greco-Istrian trade took partly the 
ancient commercial route of the Axius and the Margus, but 
chiefly that up the Danube, the Save, and the Drave from 
Istrus and the Pontic regions. We have evidence of this in a 
passage of a Pseudo-Aristotelian treatisef which informs us that 
Pontic merchants brought wine from Lesbos, Chios, andThasos 
to the interior marts of Istria and there bought Corcyraean jars. 
Trade on these long-established Balkan marts was probably 

* VII, 5, 9 ;F. Gr. H. 115, Fr. 129. f De mir. auscult. 104, p. 839b, 8. 
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conducted chiefly by barter. Here again, however, in the fifth 
and fourth centuries Italian competition, in this case that of 
Etruria, undermined the prosperity of Greek trade . 59 

In this connexion it is to be noted that it was these same 
Etruscans and not the Greeks of Massilia who served as a 
connecting link between Greece and the great Celtic world. 
The beautiful Celtic bronze-ware of the fifth and fourth cen¬ 
turies was imitated from Greek originals brought to the Celts by 
Etruscan, not by Greek, merchants . 60 

In the archaic and classical periods Greek goods found an 
important market in Italy, not only in Magna Graecia and 
Sicily, but also in Etruscan central and northern Italy. Our 
literary information regarding economic conditions in Italy 
during these periods is scanty. Still scantier is the evidence 
relating to the commercial relations between Italy and Greece. 
This literary evidence is, however, supplemented by an abun¬ 
dance of archaeological discoveries made in Italy, as a result 
both of the desultory and piratical excavations of the early 
period of Italian archaeological exploration, and of the system¬ 
atic and scientific excavations of our own time. An unusually 
large amount of archaeological material has been accumulated 
in the rich museums of Italy and in almost all the museums of 
Europe and the United States of America. Painstakingly 
accurate reports on most of the scientific excavations of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries are available and have been 
collected 61 and extensively used in hundreds of books, mono¬ 
graphs, and articles 62 for the reconstruction, in its general lines, 
of the cultural and artistic development of Italy. This archaeo¬ 
logical material has greatly assisted the study of the develop¬ 
ment of Greek art and artistic industry, especially as regards 
pottery, toreutic work, and jewellery. And yet there has been 
no serious attempt to make use of this material, which has been 
thoroughly studied, classified, and dated, for the reconstruction 
of the economic history of Italy and of Greece from the seventh 
to the fourth century. Students of the economic history of 
Italy, with their attention centred on Rome, apparently leave 
this task to those engaged in investigating the economic evolu¬ 
tion of Greece , 63 while the latter disregard archaeological 
evidence altogether . 64 The economic history of South Italy, 
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Sicily, and the Etruscan federation is therefore almost a blank. 
It is not the intention of the present writer to supply this 
deficiency. A few words will suffice for the purpose of this 
introductory chapter. 

Some scattered passages in our texts speak of Sicily and Italy 
exporting grain to Greece in the fifth and fourth centuries . 65 
Etruscan metal ware is referred to as highly appreciated by the 
Greeks . 66 Italian and especially Tarentine dyed woolstuffs were 
famous even in Greece, and there is mention of the import by 
Athens of Sicilian beds and bed-coverings . 67 On the other 
hand, abundant finds of all sorts of pottery, not only in Sicily 
and South Italy, but also in Etruria, dating back to the first 
settlements of Greeks in South Italy, testify to a large import 
of Greek pottery into Italy. There is not the slightest doubt 
that this pottery was imported, and was not made in Italy by 
Greek artisans or by hellenized natives. Signatures of Attic 
potters appear in large numbers on pottery found in Italy and 
cannot be explained away as forgeries. Moreover, our know¬ 
ledge of Greek ceramics is so exact and this pottery has been so 
thoroughly studied that experts would at once recognize imita¬ 
tions and counterfeit pieces . 68 Not only highly artistic vases 
but also large quantities of common pottery have been found 
in Italy in graves and in ruins of ancient cities. This makes it 
impossible to assume that pottery from Greece was imported 
mainly to serve as offerings to the dead. There is no room for 
doubt that Greek pottery was extensively used from the seventh 
to the middle of the fifth century all over Italy, and especially 
in the Greek cities of South Italy and in Etruria . 69 

Besides the pottery, specimens of Greek statues and statu¬ 
ettes (marble and bronze), many Greek terracottas, and a large 
quantity of Greek silver and bronze ware and gold and silver 
jewels have been discovered in Italy. Most of the scholars of 
the nineteenth century regarded them as products of Greek art 
imported into Italy. In recent decades, however, a reaction 
against this view has set in. It is not open to doubt that most 
of the metal-work found in Etruria was made in Etruria itself 
and not imported from Greece. As regards those few pieces 
which show a purely Greek style, a large proportion may have 
been imported from the Greek cities of South Italy and Sicily. 
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Evidence is accumulating which shows conclusively that it was 
not long before the artists and artisans who came to South 
Italy and Sicily from Greece emancipated themselves from 
their mother country and started on their own account the 
production of statues, statuettes, terracottas, silver and bronze 
plate, arms and armour, jewels and articles of daily use. Their 
architects were able to erect most beautiful temples, public 
buildings, fortifications, some of them gorgeously adorned with 
sculptures made on the spot by native artists. Why should not 
Greek sculptors, toreutic artists, makers of terracotta figures 
(coroplasts), and jewellers, resident in Italy and Sicily, supply 
local customers, Greek and Italian, with the products of their 
own crafts, employing for the purpose imported marble, silver 
and gold, and native copper and iron ? In fact we know, for 
instance, that Syracuse, Capua, and Tarentum were noted as 
centres of metal industry, and we are gradually learning to 
recognize, among the products of ancient sculpture and toreu¬ 
tic, statues, bas-reliefs, silver and bronze plate, that were 
undoubtedly made at Tarentum in the fifth and above all in 
the fourth century . 70 

If these inferences are correct, we shall be obliged to change 
our ideas regarding the volume of Greco-Italian trade. It be¬ 
comes increasingly probable that, instead of importing metal 
ware from Greece, South Italy and Etruria began at an early 
date to export their own metal ware to Greece. 

Nor is the situation different in other fields of production. 
Wine and olive-oil were probably exported to Italy from 
Greece in more or less large quantities for a short time 
only, Italy soon starting her own viticulture and her own pro¬ 
duction of olive-oil . 71 Some of the Italian regions, it is true, 
were rather slow in supplying their own needs in these com¬ 
modities . 72 Latium probably was among these and perhaps 
Etruria. But there are strong grounds for thinking that it was 
not Greece alone that supplied central and northern Italy with 
wine and olive-oil in classical times. Sicily and South Italy 
were nearer and their brands of wine and oil were soon equal 
in quality to those of Greece. What is here suggested cannot, of 
course, be absolutely demonstrated, but probability is all in 
favour of an Italian as against a Greek source of supply. 
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The same is true of textiles. At a very early date Tarentum 
became known as a producer of one of the finest qualities of 
wool in the world and its woollen clothes had a lasting and 
solid reputation. 

And, finally, the same development is seen in the sphere of 
currency. The coins of the leading Greek commercial cities— 
Athens and Corinth—gradually gave place to local currency 
in the fifth century, chiefly to that of Syracuse and certain 
other Sicilian cities. Next to these came cities of South Italy.. 

Thus Greek and Etruscan Italy, which probably in early 
times were important customers of Greece, soon began to free 
themselves from dependence on her, and before long amply 
supplied both their own requirements and those of their neigh¬ 
bours. This evolution reached its peak in the fourth century. 
It is well known that in that century the import of Greek 
pottery into Italy was for a long time discontinued. There was 
still a large demand for vases of Attic type both in Etruria and 
in South Italy. But this demand was met, not as previously by 
imported pottery, but by local products. Red-figured vases of 
local style and with local subjects, often reflecting local religious 
and secular life, appear all over South Italy in the late fifth and 
early fourth century. Apulia and Tarentum, Lucania and 
Campania compete with each other in this production. Etruria 
started her own production of red-figured vases still earlier. 
This peculiar type of pottery did not endure for very long, but 
it was never again replaced by imported articles. Its place was 
taken by Italian products—Apulian pottery, Campano-Etrus- 
can ware followed by Calenian, and various types of local 
Etruscan make . 73 

Similar phenomena may be observed in other fields of indus¬ 
trial production. Capua and Tarentum took the lead in metal¬ 
lurgy, and their products were exported far and wide, to the 
Greek East among other regions. Local production of metal 
ware served primarily to supply the needs of Italy herself. To 
say nothing of the metal-work of the Etruscans, a glance at the 
metal objects, particularly armour and weapons, found in 
Samnite tombs of the late fifth and especially of the fourth 
century, is sufficient to show how skilfully the artists and 
artisans of South Italy adapted themselves to the peculiarities 
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of the military life of the Samnites. The same may be said of 
what are known as 'the small bronzes' of that period, which 
accurately reflect the life and religion of the various Italian 
peoples of the fourth century . 74 

Lastly, we notice in the coin-hoards the same tendency to¬ 
wards emancipation. Hoards of Athenian coins become excep¬ 
tional, while Corinth still holds her ground to a certain extent. 
But, as has been said, it was local currency that Italy used at 
this period. Syracusan money was replaced by that of Taren- 
tum, and to a lesser extent by the issues of many cities of 
southern Italy (Thurii, Metapontum, Velia, Croton, &c.). 7S 

It is probably in the development of national self-conscious¬ 
ness among her various peoples that we must find the explana¬ 
tion of the economic emancipation of Italy described above. 
The process was parallel to that which we have observed in 
Scythia and in Thrace. For Greece it was a heavy blow. Its 
foreign commerce, which defrayed the cost of its imported 
foodstuffs and raw materials, gradually declined and there was 
no hope of restoring the balance. In my opinion it was this 
crisis in the foreign commerce of Greece, together with the 
political conditions, that brought about the difficult economic 
situation in which Greece found herself at the end of the fourth 
century. The decline was gradual, not catastrophic. Greece 
was faced with the necessity of readjusting in some way her 
economic life. 
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ALEXANDER AND THE SUCCESSORS 


It is not easy to trace the general economic development of 
Greece and of the Hellenistic monarchies during the three 
centuries that followed Alexander’s death . 1 Our evidence is 
meagre and unevenly distributed. Each period has its own 
peculiarities as regards the sources on which we rely for its 
economic history, and must therefore be dealt with separately; 
and this I shall do in the following chapters. 

For the time of Alexander and his Successors, which forms 
the subject of the present chapter, our evidence varies in 
quality for different regions. For Athens it is good and reliable. 
Menander and the fragments of other contemporary comic 
authors, the' Characters ’ of Theophrastus, the lives of Athenian 
philosophers of the early Hellenistic period included in the 
collection of Diogenes Laertius, and the later Attic orators, 
combine to furnish a good picture of social and economic con¬ 
ditions at Athens in the late fourth and early third centuries 
b.c. A large number of inscriptions and the copious series of 
Athenian coins supplement their evidence. Finds of Athenian 
pottery in Greece and in other countries, though never collected 
in their entirety, greatly assist us in forming an idea of the 
extent of Athenian commerce during this period. The literary 
and the epigraphical sources contain much information re¬ 
garding the current prices of certain commodities at Athens. 
We cannot establish continuous series of prices over long 
periods, but the evidence we possess gives us an adequate idea 
of the average prices prevailing at Athens and elsewhere on the 
eve of the Hellenistic period and during its early years. 

For the rest of Alexander’s empire we possess no evidence 
comparable to that relating to Athens. The literary sources, 
so excellent and so full for the time of Alexander, and still 
trustworthy and abundant for that of the Successors, are very 
little concerned with the economic conditions of this period. 
Here and there we come upon an instructive allusion, but 
nothing more. The inscriptions are almost silent as regards the 
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reign of Alexander; they afford more, though still very scanty, 
information on the following period, especially for Delos. The 
most important epigraphical texts relating to economic con¬ 
ditions in the time of the Successors will be quoted and 
discussed later in this chapter. The numismatic evidence is 
invaluable: it is both abundant and trustworthy. I shall, to 
the best of my ability, make full use of it, as also of what little 
archaeological evidence has been collected and studied, in 
discussing certain economic problems of the period under 
consideration. 

The economic crisis that we have seen developing in Greece 
in the fourth century was mitigated by the political events of 
the end of that century, that is to say, by the expedition of 
Alexander and his conquest of the Persian Empire. The state 
of the foreign markets of Greece in the West and in the North- 
East remained in most respects unaltered; but even in these 
regions certain new economic factors came into play during 
and after this expedition . 2 

The situation created by Alexander’s conquest of the East 
has frequently been compared with that which in more recent 
history resulted from the discovery of America. A new world, 
it is said, was opened to the economic enterprise of the old. 
This sweeping statement is in some degree misleading. We 
must not forget that the East was well known to Greece at 
least as early as the fifth and fourth centuries, and that it was a 
world of long-established civilization and of highly developed 
economic activity. There had been trade relations between 
Greece and Persia long before Alexander’s day, and the con¬ 
nexion between the East and Greece, especially during the 
fourth century, had become constantly closer. Witness the rapid 
hellenization of Cyprus and of the chief Phoenician and Pales¬ 
tinian cities and the increasing number of Greek immigrants in 
Egypt (see above, Ch. II). Alexander did not discover a new, 
hitherto unknown world; nor did he throw open to the Greeks 
a no-man’s-land, or conquer a country whose barbarian inhabi¬ 
tants were then gradually exterminated in spite of a hopeless 
resistance. Alexander’s achievements were great, but they 
were quite different from those of Columbus and his successors. 
Alexander created a Greco-Oriental empire, and thus succeeded 
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I reproduce here the well-known mosaic so familiar to many of my readers, 
because it shows, treated by an artist of great talent, one of the decisive moments 
(whether it is the battle of Issus or that of Gaugamela is irrelevant) in the great 
struggle between Persia and Macedonia for hegemony in the civilized world. The 
outcome of this conflict was what I call in the present book the Hellenistic world. 
My second purpose in inserting this illustration is to show the great army of 
Alexander in action, the spirit of this army and of its leader, their fierce deter¬ 
mination to conquer and to dominate, expressed with such masterly skill in the 
head of Alexander, as contrasted with the distress, fright, and bewilderment of the 
former rulers of the East, the Persians and their leader Darius III. And finally, 
the figures of Alexander and of his companions, incompletely preserved as they 
are, furnish reliable information about the equipment of the Macedonian cavalry. 
(Photograph supplied by Alinari.) 

As regards the equipment of the Macedonian cavalry of the army of Alexander 
and the early Hellenistic armies, the mosaic of Alexander and the famous 
sarcophagus of Alexander found at Sidon have recently been illustrated by P. 
Couissin, Les Institutions militaires et navales, 1931 (La Vie publique et privee des 
anciens Grecs, viii), pp. 65 ff., esp. 75 ff., pis. xxn-xxv, cf. E. Breccia, La Necro - 
poli di Seiatbi , 1912, pL xxiv. The information that we derive from the mosaic 
is confirmed by our literary texts and by several representations of officers and 
men of the heavy Macedonian cavalry in the Hellenistic armies. I refer as regards 
the latter, for the early Hellenistic period, to the Alexandrian painted stelae of 
the late fourth and early third centuries (see my pis. xix, xxxv (xxxvix), 2, and 
xlvii (xlix),i), the funeral stele of Termessus, perhaps of Alcetas, brother of 
Perdiccas (E. Breccia, La Necropoli di Seiatbi , 1912, p. 11, fig. 9), and the incom¬ 
pletely preserved stele of Menas who perhaps fell at the battle of Corupedion 
(E. Pfuhl, J.D'A.I. xlviii (1933), Anz., pp. 751 ff.). The early Hellenistic equip¬ 
ment remained almost unchanged in the later Hellenistic times. I may cite 
several late Hellenistic funeral stelae of Asia Minor (for example the stele of 
Dascylium in the Museum of Brussa, my 'Dura and the Problem of Parthian 
Art* (Yale Class. Stud . v (1935), fig. 48; cf. the stele of Leptis Magna, G. Mendel, 
Cat . Sculpt. Mus. Ott . iii (1914), p. 175, no. 962) and the peculiar stelae of Asia 
Minor and the islands, which show the deceased stretched on a couch and on the 
wall his arms and behind it his horse, E. Pfuhl, J.D.A.I . 1 (1935), pp. 15 ff. 
Macedonian mounted officers without cuirass, fighting or hunting, are represented 
several times, see my pi. lvi (lviii). Cf., in addition to Couissin, A. Spendel, 
Untersuchungen zum Heerwesen der Diadochen, 1915, p. 10; H. Berve, Das Alexan - 
derreich , i, pp. 104 ff. 

The date of the mosaic and the place where it was made (whether the late fourth 
century B.c. f or the second century, or even the time of Sulla, and whether 
Alexandria or Pompeii itself) are subjects of controversy. It is, however, certain 
that the mosaic reproduced an early Hellenistic original made by a great artist. 
The controversy is summarized in the light of all available evidence, literary and 
archaeological, by H. Fuhrmann, Philoxenos von Eretria , 1931, cf. A. Ippel, 
Gnomon , x (1934), PP* 75 ff- Important considerations regarding the date of the 
mosaics of the house of the Faun will be found in E. Pernice, Pavimente und 
figurliche Mosaiken. Die hellenistische Kunst in Pompeji, vi, 1938, pp. 90 ff. (on 
the exedra with the mosaic of Alexander, p. 93); cf. p. 180 (on the fragments of 
the Alexander mosaic in Palermo). In general, O. Elia, Pitture murali e mosaici 
nel Museo Nazionale di Napoli, 1932. 
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in carrying out a plan which for centuries had been the dream 
of the Persian kings—that of unifying under a single rule the 
whole of the eastern part of the civilized Mediterranean world. 
Political unification was Alexander's principal achievement, 
if not his principal aim. Of this unified world it was not his 
intention that Macedonians and Greeks should be sole masters; 
they were to share the dominion with the former rulers of the 
East, the Iranians, while the other native peoples were to have 
an appropriate position in the new empire. The conquest of 
the East was thus quite different in its political, social, and 
economic results, from the discovery of America . 3 

The conquest of Alexander naturally had important econo¬ 
mic consequences for Greece and the hellenized parts of Asia 
Minor on the one hand, and for the Near East on the other. 
But the western Greeks in Italy and Sicily, who had their own 
economic and political life, closely connected with that of Italy 
and Carthage, had for a long time hardly participated at all in 
the new possibilities opened to eastern Greece, and were little 
affected in their economic evolution by the changed conditions 
of the East. 

The chief economic effects of the conquest of Alexander upon 
Greece and upon the East may be summarized as follows. To 
begin with a matter of minor importance, Alexander certainly 
enriched Greece in various ways; by direct gifts and grants, by 
providing Greeks and Macedonians with opportunities of in¬ 
creasing and diversifying their economic activity, and by 
opening new markets for Greek goods. A few words may be 
said on these points. Alexander’s method of dealing with the 
booty, his lavish expenditure of the Persian hoards of gold and 
silver, which to a large extent were transformed into coined 
money, had the effect of enriching a number of men, some of 
whom had hitherto been paupers and proletarians. Service in 
Alexander’s army meant for his Macedonians and Greeks not 
only temporary employment, but wealth and prosperity for 
those who survived. The extant histories of Alexander’s con¬ 
quest are unanimous in praising his liberality to his troops and 
contain occasional references to the accumulated property be¬ 
longing to his generals, officers, and common soldiers that was 
carried in the baggage-train of the army. A substantial part 
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of these possessions was derived from the booty, which was 
not appropriated by Alexander, but shared by him with his 
companions. 

There is no doubt that the wealth that passed freely in 
various forms from the Persian treasuries into the hands of 
Alexander’s soldiers was not all hoarded by them. Much of 
it was lavishly spent in the East and, after their return home, 
in Greece. The train of the army offered abundant oppor¬ 
tunities for spending money. Many merchants, probably 
Greek as well as Phoenician, followed Alexander’s army, bought 
up booty from the soldiers, and offered them in return various 
goods, naturally Greek goods in the main. The army was there¬ 
fore for years an excellent market for Greek commodities . 4 

Besides the army in the field there were the detachments 
left behind as garrisons at the most important strategical 
points, and also the administrative officials of Alexander’s 
satrapies. Naturally, many of Alexander’s satraps were 
Orientals. But by the side of these stood Greek military 
commanders and in some satrapies Greek financial agents. 
All these administrators had large staffs, and since the official 
language of Alexander’s empire was Greek, most of the 
members of these staffs were undoubtedly Greeks. 

The Greek world found another source of wealth, and Greek 
goods another important market, as a result of Alexander’s 
colonization. The extent of this colonization was certainly some¬ 
what exaggerated by authors of a later date. The number 
seventy-five given by Plutarch as that of Alexander’s colonies 
is not supported by the sources (Appian and Diodorus) which 
go back to Alexander’s own time. But Alexander did create in 
the Near East a few large and wealthy settlements of the Greek 
urban type (e.g. Alexandria in Egypt), as well as some that 
were not Greek (e.g. Gaza in Palestine and perhaps Tyre in 
Phoenicia, both of them refounded after Alexander had de¬ 
stroyed them). His activity, moreover, infused new life into 
many centres of Greek export trade which existed before him 
and which did not need to be refounded like Gaza and Tyre, 
since they were never molested by him. Among these were 
probably several Greco-Phoenician cities, for example Sidon, of 
which I have spoken above and which became still more 
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hellenized in the time of Alexander and under his successors. 
Witness the famous 'sarcophagus of Alexander’ found there 
(below, note 23). The most notable example, however, of a 
revived semi-Greek emporium of the past is the harbour of 
Al-Mina, to which reference has been made in the previous 
chapter (pp. 85,105). The history of this centre of Athenian 
export trade in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., as revealed 
by the excavation of Sir Leonard Woolley, shows that, after a 
period of comparative decay in the early and middle fourth 
century, the harbour city had a new and strong, though brief, 
revival of activity and prosperity in the time of Alexander and 
his Successors, until it was superseded about 300 b.c. by the 
new seaport of Seleucus Nicator, Seleuceia in Pieria. This fresh 
spell of prosperity is attested by the ruins of the city which 
belong to this period, as well as by the abundance of Athenian 
pottery and the numerous coins of Alexander, both silver and 
copper, that excavation has yielded. 

Alexander's military and non-military colonies, large and 
small, in Iranian territories, in Bactria, and in India were far 
more numerous. All of these had previously been native com¬ 
munities, some of them large and important towns. All now 
became urban communities of the Greek type, some at least of 
whose members were Greeks and Macedonians, as a rule soldiers 
of Alexander’s army who had been wounded or disabled, or 
were not quite reliable politically. In default of statistics we 
are unable even to guess at the numerical strength of the new 
Greek population of these colonies, but it should not be under¬ 
estimated. We must bear in mind, for example, the many 
mercenary soldiers that Alexander left in Bactria and Sogdiana 
and the many ‘ cities ’ (eight or twelve) that he founded there. 
We may not trust the figure of 23,000 which Diodorus gives as 
the number of Greek mercenaries who were massacred in 
Bactria after the death of Alexander when they revolted and 
tried to force their way back home. We may think that the true 
number was 3,000. In any case, the fact of the revolt shows 
that there were many thousands of Greek mercenaries settled 
in Bactria in Alexander’s time, and this is supported by the 
later history of the country, which according to our historical 
tradition had a numerous Greek population and many cities. 5 
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Besides Alexander’s colonists we must take into account the 
Greeks who went to the East in the trail of the army looking for 
profitable business. It is permissible to suggest that many of 
them settled in Alexander’s colonies and still more in the urban 
centres of Oriental life where Alexander had not made an 
official settlement. How many such Greeks, for instance, took 
up their abode in Alexander’s capital, Babylon ? 

Thus the first result, so far as Greece was concerned, and that 
most apparent to the Greek mind, was an increase of wealth for 
the Greek world and at least a partial relief of that relative 
over-population which had weighed so heavily on the social 
and economic development of Greece in the fourth century. 

But this relief of the poverty and over-population of Greece, 
although at that time the most conspicuous economic result of 
Alexander’s conquests, was far from being the most important. 
Of much greater consequence was his attempt to bring about 
the economic unification of Greece (including her economic 
dependencies and ramifications) with what had been the Per¬ 
sian Empire (again including its widespread sphere of influence). 

This unification did not result automatically from the con¬ 
quest of the Persian Empire. In itself such a conquest would 
not necessarily produce either lasting political or lasting 
economic unity. Alexander’s political system was in fact 
short-lived, while economic unity endured for many genera¬ 
tions. This permanence was due mainly to certain far-reaching 
measures adopted by Alexander, unquestionably with the object 
of welding his empire into a single economic whole. 

Most important from this point of view was his colonization 
of the East. Scores of Greek ftoleis were disseminated all over 
the Oriental parts of his empire. They were located at the 
nodal points of the great strategic and commercial roads which 
from time immemorial had connected with each other the most 
civilized and progressive parts of the Oriental world. In 
addition to these, communities of Greeks were established in 
the principal Oriental seaports (e.g. Gaza and Tyre), while 
newly created Greek harbour cities gave fresh outlets to the sea 
to such important parts of the Oriental world as Babylonia 
and Egypt. These new ports were first and foremost Alexan¬ 
dria, that excellent harbour and marvellous Greek city 'near’ 
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Egypt, discerned by the sharp eye of Alexander or perhaps of 
his advisers, and in the second place the precursor of Seleuceia 
on the Tigris, Alexandria on the Tigris in Babylonia. 

In itself the colonization of Alexander, as we know it, does 
not stand out as an important new departure in the economic 
evolution of antiquity. For Alexander colonization was pri¬ 
marily a military measure, designed to safeguard the military 
communications of his empire. The social and economic aims 
that he no doubt also had in mind were secondary. Moreover, 
most of the Greek poleis created by Alexander were not brand- 
new cities (as was Alexandria), nor transformations of small 
villages into regular commercial and industrial centres. In 
most cases his poleis were already commercial centres. Nor 
were the roads which connected them with each other a creation 
of Alexander. He inherited the roads of his empire from the 
Persians and we know nothing of him as a road-builder. And 
finally, it was not Alexander who connected the great centres 
of caravan trade with the sea. The chief caravan roads had 
led from time immemorial to important harbours in India and 
on the coasts of the Persian Gulf, the Black Sea, the Red Sea, 
and the Mediterranean. 

Nevertheless, his colonization opened a new era in the econo¬ 
mic life of the ancient world. The new and momentous feature 
of it was the transformation of the Oriental marts into business 
centres of a type hitherto unknown to the East. Most of his 
colonies were undoubtedly Greek city-states with all that this 
meant, not only from the political and social but also from the 
economic point of view. These Greek cities, with the roads 
connecting them, formed a network of channels by which 
Greek business life diffused itself throughout his empire, pene¬ 
trating deep into the solid mass of Orientalism and bringing its 
transforming influence to bear on the economic structure of the 
East. At the same time, though set down in an Oriental 
environment, Alexander’s colonies were not isolated from the 
rest of the Greek world. As Greek poleis they were connected 
by numerous ties with the city-states of their mother land, and 
made business relations between Greece and the East easy and 
convenient. 

Of course what Alexander did was merely a beginning, and 
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his few colonies, if not supported and reinforced, would be 
engulfed in the surrounding Orientalism and would disappear. 
It depended on his settlers on the one hand and on his successors 
on the other whether his great design should have durable 
results. The event showed that the design was well conceived. 
Alexander’s colonization did bring about a certain kind of 
economic union in the ancient world. 

Colonization, however, was only one of the measures adopted 
by Alexander for this end. He intended to encourage union by 
improving and cheapening the means of communication by sea 
between the richest and most important parts of his empire. 
India, Babylonia, and Egypt were its three economic pillars. 
He sent Nearchus to explore the Persian Gulf and the sea route 
from India to Babylon with a view to establishing a new and 
secure channel for trade between India and Mesopotamia. In 
the same way, but with more adequate means, he intended to 
effect the exploration of the south Arabian coast, with the 
object of connecting the Indo-Babylonian area with Egypt, 
where, by founding Alexandria, he had opened the prospect of 
important economic development. The projects of Alexander 
with regard to these two sea routes were not new, but were 
inherited by him from the Persians. What was new was the 
combination of them with a scheme of colonization. As we 
learn from Alexander’s methods in central Asia, the exploration 
of the sea routes was a preliminary step to colonization, whereby 
these new trade channels would have been bound up with the 
economic network that he was spreading over his empire. 

An element in Alexander’s design of unification not less 
important than exploration and colonization was his monetary 
policy. No doubt, as in the matter of colonization so in the 
adoption of his monetary system, Alexander was guided more 
by political than by economic considerations. But the measures 
he took in this sphere were of great importance as providing a 
sound foundation for the economic union he had in view. It is 
evident that his excellent, abundant, and uniform coinage in 
itself greatly assisted the development of business in his 
empire. But his monetary policy had a much wider scope. His 
currency was not a continuation of the Persian coinage, but 
had a special significance. In the first place, it was designed to 
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give a Greek aspect and a Greek character to the economic life 
and business of the world. The types of his coins were Greek, 
the standard Attic. It was thus a currency adapted to his net¬ 
work of Greek colonies and it was intended primarily for them. 
Moreover, the new currency, by virtue of its excellence and 
abundance, was intended not only to supersede for ever the 
Persian imperial currency and the local currencies of the 
Persian Empire, but also to put an end to the monetary 
anarchy that reigned in the Greek world. Finally, it is probable 
that by providing the new Greek business centres in the East 
with abundant currency Alexander wished to promote the use 
of money as a medium of exchange in place of the trade by 
barter that still prevailed in many parts of the Oriental world. 6 

Without peace and security Alexander’s new united econo¬ 
mic world could not thrive and take firm root. These, during 
the short span of his life, he procured for the greater part of his 
empire. In Greece and Asia Minor peace remained unbroken 
during his great expedition. Professional pirates—a scourge of 
Greece in the fourth century—disappeared for a while. The 
organized piracy of Greek city-states was suppressed. The roads 
in Asia Minor and the Near East were improved and made safe 
for traffic. The Persian postal system was extended to Greece, 
and, though employed mainly for State purposes, certainly 
contributed also to the development of business and commerce. 

The political and economic union of the Greco-Oriental 
world effected by Alexander survived him. The long struggle 
between his generals after his death was in the main a struggle 
between supporters and opponents of this union. For a long 
time political unity existed not only de jure but also de facto, 
and did not come to an end in practice until the battle of 
Corupedion (281 b.c.). During the whole of this period the 
organization of Alexander’s empire endured and developed, 
though it was slowly modified first by Alexander's satraps and 
later (306 b.c.) by the kings of the constituent parts of the 
empire. 

The peace and security that had promoted unity and pros¬ 
perity under Alexander ceased, it is true, in the time of the 
Successors. This indeed was a period of almost uninterrupted 
warfare, affecting almost all parts of Alexander’s empire, and 
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1. N Stater, Alexander the Great (Macedonia). Obv . Helmetedhead 
of Athena. Rev. AAEZANAPOY. Winged Nike holding wreath and 
trophy-stand; in field, thunderbolt. 

2. JE Alexander the Great, attributed to Miletus. Obv . Head of 
youthful Heracles wearing lion-skin. Rev. AAEZANAPOY between 
bow in case and club; symbol, ear of grain. 

3. JR Decadrachm, Alexander the Great (Rhodes). Obv . Same as 
preceding. Rev. AAEZANAPOY. Zeus seated holding eagle and sceptre; 
symbol, rose. 

4. JR Tetradrachm, Alexander the Great (Lycia). Obv. and rev. same 
as no. 3, AY beneath the throne. 

5. JR Decadrachm, Alexander the Great (Babylon ?). Obv. Alexander 
on horseback with spear attacking an enemy (Porus ?) on an elephant; 
driver seated on elephant’s neck turns to throw spear. Rev. Alexander, 
helmeted and wearing sword, holds spear and thunderbolt, in field, 
monogram for jScunAeifc. 

6. JR Tetradrachm of Antigonus, ‘ king of Asia ’, of Alexander’s type 
and with name unchanged. Mint of Sidon; 21 beneath throne. 

7. JR Decadrachm of Lysimachus struck at Byzantium. Obv . Head 
of Alexander the Great wearing diadem and horn of Ammon. Rev. 
BAZIAED 2 AYEIMAXOY. Athena seated holding Nike who crowns 
king’s name; on throne BY. 

8. JR Tetradrachm of same type attributed to Cyzicus. 

9. 10. Bronze coins of Eupolemus, tyrant of lasus (?), struck in Caria. 
Obv . Three Macedonian shields. Rev . EYPOAEMOY. Sword in sheath; 
symbol, double axe. 

On this plate are reproduced some typical coins of Alexander, Anti¬ 
gonus the One-eyed, Lysimachus, and Eupolemus, one of the Anatolian 
petty tyrants of the end of the fourth century. An excellent sketch of 
the evolution of Alexander’s coinage will be found in E. T. Newell, 
Royal Greek Portrait Coins , 1937, PP- 9 ffi, cf. my n. 6 to this chapter. 
On the coins of Lysimachus, E. T, Newell, loc. cit., pp. 17 if. On 
Eupolemus, Ch. IV, n. 230. 
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certainly not in the main contributing to the normal economic 
development of the Hellenistic world. Some facts may be 
adduced. 

The large armies of the Successors, constantly on the move 
and fighting, were not an unmixed blessing to the countries in 
which war was proceeding. Even if a territory was not devas¬ 
tated—which it often was, sometimes by the army of the 
enemy, sometimes by professional pirates—the army in 
occupation evidently lived at the expense of the population, 
through requisitions and pillage. I may quote one instance. 
At the end of the Lamian war, when Antipater was preparing 
to invade Attica, Phocion asked him to make peace with Athens 
while he was still in Boeotia, that is to say, to refrain from 
entering Attica. Craterus objected, saying:' Phocion is making 
an unreasonable request; he wants us to harm an allied and 
friendly country by remaining in it, while we might be living at 
the expense of our enemies. ’* 

Moreover, the Successors needed a good deal of money to pay 
their armies, to provide food, arms, and equipment, and to keep 
officers and men in good humour by means of gifts and 
gratuities of various kinds . 7 Their precarious political situa¬ 
tion, their lack of any legitimate claim to power, forced them 
to be prodigal and ostentatious in their relations with their own 
court and administration and with the allied and subject Greek 
cities. Their prodigality in this respect was fabulous: they gave 
large gifts and subsidies to cities, various SaipeaC (including 
estates) to their friends and to their staff, and lavish bribes to 
the officers and soldiers of their enemies in order to induce them 
to betray their masters . 8 They built new cities and rebuilt 
existing ones. I shall refer later in greater detail to their new 
capitals: Antigoneia, Cassandreia, Lysimacheia, Thessalonice, 
Demetrias; and to their enlargement and remodelling of cities, 
e.g. Smyrna, Ephesus (synoecism with Colophon and Lebedos), 
Teos and Lebedos, Colophon, Antigoneia in Troas, and others, 
not to speak of the many colonies in Asia Minor and Syria . 9 
And, last but not least, many of them (not, however, Ptolemy 
and Lysimachus) lived in unparalleled personal luxury, and 
spent enormous sums on household, banquets, and women . 10 

* Plut. Phoc. 26. 
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This vast expenditure could not be defrayed by the revenue 
from stabilized and orderly taxation, and other sources had 
to be drawn upon, such as war contributions imposed on the 
allied and subject Greek cities, the only centres where money 
was to be found. These contributions sometimes took the form 
of auxiliary troops paid by the cities or, more frequently, of 
ships supplied by the cities for the navy. In most cases they 
were paid in money in the form of regular tribute (<f>opoi) , or of 
crowns (ore^avot), or of irregular contributions (anocfyopaC) . All 
the Successors had recourse to these sources of supply in order 
to finance their military operations. Antipater did so after 
Triparadisos; * also Eumenesf and especially Antigonus and 
Demetrius. Plutarch quotes a saying of Antigonus: ‘Antigonus 
exacted contributions with severity. When some one objected 
“But Alexander was not so harsh”, “No doubt”, he replied, 
“for he was reaping Asia, whereas I am gleaning.” ’ % And in 
his letter to Scepsis Antigonus himself recognized how heavily 
this burden lay on the cities: ‘Seeing the annoyance that you 
and the other allies suffer from the military service and the 
expenditure.’ § 

Some particular instances may be quoted. In a letter to 
Miletus Ptolemy II mentions his father’s and his own various 
benefactions to the city, especially a benefaction of Soter: 
‘Having relieved you of the harsh and oppressive taxes and 
of the tolls that certain of the kings had imposed on you.’ (| 
The date of this benefaction of Soter is unknown. It has been 
suggested that Soter ruled over Miletus in 314-313 b.c. and that 
therefore the kings who subjected the Milesians to oppressive 


* Ditt. O.G.I. 4. IO: ’/I [i-j r 1.77] arpw yap emra^avTos ^prjpara els \ Top, TroXepov 
elcrpeprjv. 

| Just. xiv. 1. 6: 'tunc exercitu in Aeoliam promoto pecunias civitatibus 
imperat, recusantes dare hostiliter diripit. ’ 

| ApOphthegmata 182: 'Avriyovos elaeirpaTre xptfpara avvrovcos' ehrovros Sc 
twos a AA ovk AAegavopos rpr toiovtos » eiKorws eiirev zkglvos ftev yap 
i0€pi^€ Trjv y Aatav,iy<h 8k KaXapicofiai 

§ O.G.I. 5. 44, Welles, R.C . 3. 42: a/xa Se Kal vpas 6\p6jvr€s *ra[t] rovs 
aAAov? avfipidxovs ivoxXov\pL€VOV$ £776 T€ rfj$ crrparelas Kal ra>v 8a7Tav7)\pLdrcov. 

|) Rehm, Milet. Erg. d. Ausgr. i. 3, no. 139; Welles, R.C. 14: Kal <f>6pcov 
re | GKXrjpcov Kal x&XeTTcbv a7ToXvaavra /cat rrapayojylcov irap y vpuv a twcs \ rtov 
jSaatA ecov Karearriaav. 
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taxation were the Persian and Carian kings and Alexander or 
Antigonus. I do not think that Ptolemy Soter (if Philadelphus 
is quoting him) or Philadelphus himself would include Alex¬ 
ander among ' certain of the kings ’; the expression implies a 
good deal of blame and disapproval, and he would not refer to 
Antigonus alone in the plural. If, however, we take the 
* kings ’ of the inscription to be the rivals and enemies of Soter, 
Antigonus and Demetrius, the tone of Soter’s or Philadelphus’ 
remark is easily understood. The difficulty is that it is not easy 
to find time between Demetrius (295/4 b.c.) and Lysimachus 
(289/8 B.c.) for even a short rule of Soter over Miletus, nor 
is it mentioned in our sources. In itself, however, a temporary 
seizure of Miletus by Soter immediately after the rule of 
Demetrius is not at all impossible. 11 

After the short period of considerate treatment by Soter, 
Miletus under the rule of Lysimachus once more lived through 
hard times. An inscription from Miletus mentions a loan con¬ 
tracted by the city in order to provide the money ‘of which 
we must pay King Lysimachus the second instalment’.* The 
payment to Lysimachus was probably either a contribution or 
a regular <j> 6 po<>. The same seems to be true in the case of Eretria 
in Euboea, which paid Demetrius yearly 200 talents.f In 
addition, there were at this time Eretrian ships in the fleet of 
Demetrius (302 b.c.)J. Severe pressure may also have been 
exerted by Demetrius on the members of the Island League. 
Certain inscriptions of the early third century b.c. refer to 
loans contracted by the cities, probably at Delos, the great 
money centre of the Aegean. Such a loan was obtained by the 
cities of Amorgos,§ and another by some other cities of the 
islands. Philocles, Philadelphus’ admiral, assisted the Delians 
(about 280 b.c.) to collect these loans.|| They were probably 
contracted in order to pay to Demetrius the elcr<f>opaC which 
Ptolemy Soter remitted to the Islanders.^ We again meet 
another agent of Philadelphus engaged on the same business, 

* Rehm, Milet. Erg. d. Ausgr. i. 3. 138, 7: u>v Set a—oSowai rj/Aas fiamAel 
Avcnfiaxon els ttjv Sevrepay Ka-afioXrjV. 

f Diog. Laert. ii. 140. % S.I.G . 3 348. 

§ I.G. xii. 7. 68, 69, 70. || F. Durrbach, Choix d’inscr. de Delos, 18. 

If S.I.G .3 390, 15. 
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collecting debts at Carthaea in Ceos.* It is very probable 
that Demetrius, in order to get his contributions paid, ordered 
some of the cities to introduce new taxes .f To contract a loan 
is not always a sign of financial ruin, but, in the ancient world 
at least, it betokened great financial stress. One realizes how 
severe this stress was when one reads the famous law of 
Ephesus about mortgaged property,! dating from about 297 
b.c. The conditions were so unstable, and money was so scarce, 
that landowners found no buyers when they wanted to sell 
their land in order to pay off mortgages. In speaking of the 
union (synoecism) of Teos and Lebedos Antigonus mentions the 
foreign loans contracted by Lebedos (below, p. 155 f.). 12 

The heavy financial burden imposed by the Successors on the 
cities of the islands and of Asia Minor contributed to make 
the conditions of life in them precarious and unstable. We hear 
occasionally of disturbances, probably of a political and social 
character ( Tapayat ), which took place at Carthaea in Ceos and 
were settled by the intervention of Philocles and Bacchon, the 
well-known agents of Soter and Philadelphus in the Aegean.§ 
Similar disturbances occurred at Ios, where some slaves escaped 
from their masters, and enrolled, probably as rowers, in undecked 
vessels ( Tr'kola a(f>paKTa). They were restored to their masters by 
Zenon, Soter’s admiral.|| The trouble did not cease with the 
passing of the Successors. I shall return to the subject in the 
next chapter. 

The struggle of the Successors for continental Greece was a 
source of far greater evils. Greece at this time was still the 
prize most coveted by them. They all endeavoured, by various 
means, to have her on their side. The method of Antipater 
before and after the Lamian war was to keep garrisons in the 
most important cities and to establish in most of them an 
oligarchy or a tyranny. This system was inherited by Cassan- 
der. Their enemies protested against it, insisting on the 
observance of the principles of the Corinthian League: that 
the cities should be completely free and autonomous under the 
general hegemony of the king. Consequently the cities were re- 

* I.G. xii. 5. 2, 1066. t Poieessa in Ceos, I.G. xii. 5. 570. 

% S.I.G . 3 364. § I.G. xii. 5. 1065. 

|| I.G. xii. 5.1004; O.G.I. 773, cf. S.I.G . 3 367. 
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peatedly proclaimed free and independent, first by Polyperchon, 
then by Antigonus and Demetrius and Ptolemy, and finally 
by Ptolemy again. This policy kept most of the cities in a con¬ 
stantly recurring state of war, and each outbreak of war 
brought in its train civil strife within them. The conditions 
recall in some measure the period of anarchy that prevailed 
shortly before Philip’s day. We may accordingly apply to 
them, mutatis mutandis, the poignant description of this last 
period given by Isocrates in his Panath. 258: ‘Of all the 
Hellenic cities [other than Sparta], many as they are, not a 
single one can be mentioned or found which has not been 
involved in the calamities that are wont to befall cities . . . 
civil strife, slaughter, unlawful exile, seizure of wealth, out¬ 
rage to women and children, change of constitution, abolition 
of debts and redistribution of land 

I may quote in support of this statement a few examples 
drawn from the years 318-314, years that are so vividly 
described by Diodorus. The proclamation of liberty by Poly¬ 
perchon was followed by his letter to Argos and other cities 
in which he recommended the execution of some of the 
supporters of Antipater and the exile of the rest, and of course 
the confiscation of their property, to deprive them of the 
means of supporting Cassander. These recommendations were 
repeated a second time, with the result that many of the 
Peloponnesian cities followed the advice, and that murder and 
exile were rife in some of them (318 b.c.).* In 315 Apollonides, 
Cassander’s general, suppressed a revolt at Argos in a ruthless 
way. He shut up 500 of his opponents in the prytaneion, and 
burned them alive. Of the rest some were killed, the others 
exiled.| In the same year Cassander seized Orchomenos in 
Boeotia and captured all the friends of Alexander, son of Poly¬ 
perchon, who had taken refuge in the sanctuary of Artemis. He 
permitted the Orchomenians to deal with them as they liked. 
They dragged the refugees out of the sanctuary and massacred 
them all, ‘in violation of Greek international usage’ [irapa 
to, KOLva twv 'EWrjvcov vopupa), remarks Diodorus—or Hierony¬ 
mus. $ 

* Diod. xviii. 57.1. and 69, 3-4. 

t Diod. xix. 63. 5. 


t Diod. xix. 63. 2. 
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Such recourse to murder and executions was not due to any 
special cruelty in the character of Cassander. Aristodemus, 
Antigonus’ general in Greece, who went there in 314 in order 
to liberate the cities, acted in exactly the same way. For 
instance, he was prevented from liberating Aegium because 
his soldiers began to pillage the city: many of the citizens were 
killed and almost all the houses were destroyed. At Dyme in 
Achaea, while the citizens were trying to take the acropolis 
and to capture Cassander’s garrison, Alexander arrived and 
seized the city. Of the Dymaeans he killed some and exiled 
many. Then Aristodemus’ soldiers arrived, and with their help 
the Dymaeans took the acropolis: almost all who were in it were 
killed, and many Dymaeans, friends of Alexander, suffered 
the same fate.* Again, Cratesipolis, the wife of Alexander, in 
the same year 314, after having crushed a revolt of the Sicyon- 
ians, crucified thirty of the leaders. The conduct of Demetrius 
himself, the great liberator, was precisely the same. In 303, 
when the union of hearts was proclaimed in Greece, he took 
Orchomenos in Arcadia and captured Polyperchon’s garrison. 
He crucified outside the city Stromblichus, the commander of 
the garrison, and about eighty of those who were hostile to him.f 
Examples might be multiplied. One has only to read the pitiable 
story of Sicyon before Aratus’ coup de main, as told by Diodorus 
and Plutarch, or to recall the history of Thebes in this period or 
the well-known vicissitudes of Athens, in order to realize what 
the wars of succession meant for Greece. Menander occasionally 
gives eloquent expression to the feelings of Greece at this time.f 
Devastation of territories, war contributions, and requisitions 
must be included in the sum of the sufferings of the country. 
In comparison with these, the fate of the islands and of the 
cities of Asia Minor was a fortunate one. 

Yet we must be careful not to exaggerate the dark side of 
the picture. Greece certainly suffered heavily, for the old 
Greek customs of war still prevailed and these were exceed¬ 
ingly cruel and ruthless. The Successors in the course of their 

* Diod. xix. 66. f Diod. xx. 103, 6. 

t Men. IlcpiKeip., 409 ff. (Allinson; 280 ff. Sudhaus): ttoXXwv yeyovorwv 
adXLtov Kara rov XP° V0V T ® v — <j>opa yap yeyove tovtov vvv KaXrj iv avaat, toZs 
"EXXrjai SC oti SrjTTOTC. . . 
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wars in Greece were sometimes obliged to adapt themselves to 
the inveterate brutality of their allies or enemies. But there 
was no tendency on their part to make war more cruel and 
more ruinous than usual. In the annals of their wars we find 
no evidence of wholesale destruction of cities, of the massacre 
of entire, populations, or of the enslavement of women and 
children. In their struggles among themselves outside Greece 
they tried to be as humane and as chivalrous as possible. They 
did not extend the Greek customs of war to their new countries. 
And in dealing with the Greek cities, while they sowed discord 
and destruction with one hand, with the other they helped the 
cities by gifts and grants. They struck hard from time to time, 
but they had great regard for the public opinion of Greece and 
tried to avoid unnecessary cruelty and harshness. Greece was 
in a state of unrest, wars and revolutions were in the air, social 
and economic contrasts were becoming more and more pro¬ 
nounced. But the workless and homeless population of Greece 
found relief in the new territories in the East and in the armies 
of the Successors. 

However, even war itself was not in all respects a source of 
evil in the economic life of the Greek and Oriental world of the 
period. Though seemingly a paradox, this is a fact, and a fact 
of some importance. This beneficent aspect of the wars of the 
Successors was almost entirely the outcome of the character 
of their armies, which was unique in its kind and in world 
history. The armies of the Epigoni were quite different and 
will be described, in their economic and social aspects, later in 
this book. The armies of the Successors have been compared 
with those of the condottieri of medieval history. But, in my 
opinion, there is not the slightest resemblance between them. 
I propose therefore to deal with the subject in greater detail 
than might be expected in an economic history because, as I 
have indicated, the army was, in itself, probably one of the 
most important factors, not only in the political, but also in 
the social and economic life of the period under review. 13 

Alexander’s army was never demobilized after his death. It 
was distributed among the various satraps of the monarchy, 
the kernel remaining in the hands of the central government. 
It was kept mobilized and ready for war at least until the battle 
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of Ipsus, and even later, alike by the central government and 
by those who opposed it. In a certain sense it was a permanent 
army under the command of one or other of the successors 
of Alexander. Perdiccas, Antipater, Antigonus, Eumenes, 
Polyperchon, and again Antigonus and Demetrius, were suc¬ 
cessively in command of the main body of the Grande Armee. 
After Ipsus, first Demetrius, then his son Antigonus, retained 
a part of this main body, while Seleucus, Lysimachus, and 
Ptolemy increased their shares of it by the addition of various 
contingents. The Macedonian army of Cassander was to some 
extent an exception. It was a revival of the Macedonian army 
of Philip, and of Alexander before his great expedition. 

Never demobilized, the great army of Alexander was almost 
constantly moving from place to place, fighting or ready to 
fight. It would spend short periods in winter quarters, and 
detachments would be stationed from time to time as garrisons 
in various cities. This is true, above all, of the Macedonian 
infantry and cavalry. The auxiliary contingents—mercenaries, 
allies, and foreign detachments—were added to this kernel or 
withdrawn from it according to circumstances. 

The army of the Successors was not only an instrument of 
war in their hands; it was in some sort a body politic, a mobile 
State and court, for on the support of the army depended the 
political existence of its commanders. This aspect of the army 
is especially prominent in the history of Perdiccas, and in 
the struggle between Eumenes and Antigonus. As long as the 
army—generals, officers, and men—supported the commander, 
he was a factor in the political life of the time. As soon as it 
betrayed him he was lost, until he was able to find another 
army to support him. Such betrayals were frequent in the 
annals of the Successors, the army passing with the greatest 
readiness to the other side after and even before a decisive 
battle. One of the most powerful weapons of the time in the 
ranks of a hostile army was a clever and well-organized propa¬ 
ganda, supplemented by bribes. Nor were cases of mutiny 
infrequent, even among the Macedonians. 14 In fact the armies 
of the Successors were not so much instruments in their hands 
as their a-v^ ca^ot, their commilitones, their associates—in this 
resembling the Greek cities. They obeyed their commanders 
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—again like the Greek cities—so long as they were well- 
disposed (< evvoi ) towards them. 15 This evvoia depended on 
various things. First and foremost, on good and regular pay 
and on frequent opportunities of spoil and plunder; 16 and, 
closely connected therewith, on the skill and the luck of the 
commander and on his way of dealing with his men. 

Considerations of a higher and more ideal character played 
an almost negligible part in the relations between the com¬ 
manders and their armies. The armies, except that in Mace¬ 
donia, were large bodies, constantly on the move, of practically 
homeless men, fighting not for their country but to support 
the personal ambition of their commander and to conquer for 
his benefit foreign territories in which they had no interest. 
Their real home was their ever-shifting camp, where they 
bestowed their families, their money, and their belongings. 
This camp with its baggage (avoa-KevaC) formed their moving 
polis, and for these they were ready to fight and to die and, on 
occasion, to betray their leaders. There was, no doubt, among 
them a certain national and professional pride, which made the 
Macedonians excellent fighters when they were facing in a 
pitched battle an equal or inferior enemy. 

Loyalty to the house of Philip and Alexander (so long as this 
house existed) was a factor of very little importance. At the 
outset it influenced in some degree the behaviour of the Mace¬ 
donian armies. But this attachment to the dynasty was very 
short-lived; nor was it as yet replaced by allegiance to any 
other ruling house possessing claims to power based on hered¬ 
ity. Again, we hear almost nothing of religion influencing in 
any appreciable degree the political behaviour of the army. The 
cult of Alexander—in some form or other—may have existed 
in the camps. We know nothing about it, except for the 
famous tent of Alexander in the camp of Eumenes. Whether 
the Successors encouraged displays of religious feeling (if there 
were any) in their favour, such as we hear of in Greek cities, 
we do not know. The dynastic cults of which we have know¬ 
ledge were developed not in the camps but in Greek cities, 
subject or allied to the Successors. 

The great wandering armies of these rulers were a new pheno¬ 
menon in the social, and also to a certain extent in the economic, 

3261 L 
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life of the Hellenistic world. Large forces of professional 
soldiers, well trained in military craft, were continuously main¬ 
tained. The kernel of each was composed of Macedonians, but 
this was surrounded by contingents of different nationalities: 
Greeks, Thracians, Illyrians, Iranians, Anatolians, Semites, 
and Indians, which taken together formed a host as strong 
numerically as the main body of Macedonians. The camp, 
therefore, was a medley of nations and languages, a true 
reflection of Alexander’s empire and of the Hellenistic world 
of that time. Distinctions were not lacking between classes 
and between rich and poor. The aristocracy was formed by the 
officers of various ranks (their hierarchy is little known) of 
the various military units. The Macedonians were, of course, 
richer and prouder than the rest of the army. Among them the 
horsemen ranked before the foot. Between the combatants 
and the civilians of the camp stood the large mass of techni¬ 
cians of various kinds: engineers and mechanics for the siege- 
machines and the artillery, interpreters and guides, doctors and 
veterinaries, and so forth. 

And lastly, thousands of civilians accompanied the army: 
wives and concubines of the officers and soldiers, their children, 
their servants and slaves. Any one who reads the description 
of the baggage-train (a/nwKevat) of the army of Eumenes in 
Plutarch and Diodorus, or the story of the death in his camp of 
the Indian general Ceteus, and of the contest between his two 
wives for the honour of dying with him, will realize what a 
vast multitude of men, women, children, and animals lived in 
or near the camp of the army. Add to these the merchants, 
money-lenders, traffickers in booty, professional hetaerae, and 
so forth, arid it will be apparent that a Hellenistic army of 
this period was an enormous moving city, comparable to the 
moving cities of the Oriental nomads in eastern Europe and 
in Asia. 17 

The fleets of this period were somewhat different. The ships 
were too small to carry the airoa-KevaC, and the train of the 
fleet remained on land. The description of the fleet of Demetrius 
during the siege of Rhodes will show that a fleet in its own way 
resembled the mobile camps of the land armies. The war-ships 
(200) and the transports carrying troops (170) were accom- 
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panied by a much larger number of other ships: these included 
the pirates, faithful allies of Antigonus and Demetrius, and 
adepts in the arts of devastating a country and of capturing 
enemy merchantmen; and the ships that carried the regular 
supplies for the naval and military forces. In addition there 
were various private vessels around the fleet of Demetrius 
intent on earning money by one means or another, ready to 
sell foodstuffs to besiegers or besieged alike according to cir¬ 
cumstances, and nearly a thousand private merchantmen pre¬ 
pared in case of the capture of the opulent city of Rhodes to 
buy booty and slaves from the conquerors. 18 

The camp of an army was thus a large moving city, or rather 
a moving capital, containing a population larger than that of 
many Greek capitals; and moreover a wealthy city. The 
generals and officers of the armies of the Successors were, most 
of them, very rich men, in this respect comparable to the 
generals and officers of Alexander's army. There are occasional 
references to large sums in coin being carried about by them. 19 
Some of the common soldiers also had substantial savings 
which they had accumulated during their long service. This 
money did not lie idle. We hear of loans made to the generals 
by the officers, and we may safely assume that the officers lent 
money not only to their superiors but also to their subordinates, 
or borrowed from them. The whole of the army, therefore, 
with the civilians who accompanied it, formed an enormous 
business concern. Money flowed freely from the belts of the 
soldiers into the chests of the civilians and vice versa. Part of 
the money remained, no doubt, in the countries through which 
the army passed or where it had its winter quarters; but this 
part was small, for the army as a rule did not purchase but 
requisitioned what it needed. 20 

Though the armies of the Successors were practically on a 
permanent footing, the officers and men composing the various 
units were gradually changing. The sexagenarians who formed 
the body known as the ‘silver shields' of Eumenes soon dis¬ 
appeared. Very few soldiers who had fought in the army of 
Alexander were still alive at the time of the battle of Ipsus, and 
hardly any at the time of the battle of Corupedion. Many 
fell in the wars. It is misleading to say that the losses in the 
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battles of the Successors were small: in the few cases where we 
possess reliable information we see that they were considerable. 
In Cappadocia, for instance, Eumenes in 320 b.c. lost 8,000 
men in the engagement with Antigonus. His army consisted 
of about 20,000 foot and 5,000 horse, while Antigonus had a 
much smaller force—10,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 30 
elephants. In the battle of Paraetacene (317) Antigonus had 
about 36,800 men all told, Eumenes 41,000. Antigonus lost 
3,700 foot and 54 horse killed, and 4,000 wounded, that is to 
say about one-fifth of his force. The losses of Eumenes were 
much smaller—about 500 to 600 killed and 900 wounded. The 
battle in Gabiene cost Antigonus, whose army was a little 
smaller than at Paraetacene, 5,000 men of his heavy infantry 
alone. Finally, at Gaza Demetrius’ army of 17,000 lost 500 
killed and 8,000 prisoners.* 

It is unnecessary to refer to the frequent cases of surrender 
by entire armies. Those who thus became captives (alxpdkcoroL) 
were treated kindly. Wholesale massacres or the sale of the 
captives into slavery were exceptional during the great wars 
of the kings, more frequent in the small internecine wars in 
Greece. The prisoners either took the oath of allegiance to the 
victors and were incorporated in their armies, or were bought 
back (Xvrpovv) by their own commanders or by others who 
might be interested in them. Thus at the siege of Rhodes a 
tariff was set up by Demetrius and the Rhodians for the 
alyjxaXartoi (1,000 drachmae for a free man, 500 for a slave) .f 
Surrenders were therefore always advantageous to the victors: 
if the prisoners did not go to swell their armies, they were at 
least a good source of profit, probably both for the commander 
and for individual officers and men. 

Most of the Macedonians who were discharged on account of 
age or infirmity were probably settled in one of the numerous 
military colonies founded by the Successors, especially in Asia 
Minor and in Syria; some of the discharged men returned home. 

* Cappadocia (320 b.c.) : Diod. xviii. 40. 7; cf. Arr. rd /xcra ’AXtgavSpov 
43 (Roos). Paraetacene (317 b.c.): Diod. xix. 27-31, esp. 31. 5. Gabiene: 
Diod. xix. 43. 1. Gaza (312 B.c.): Diod. xix. 83, 3. 

f Diod. xx. 84. 6. Cf. the episode of Mallos in Cilicia, where Ptolemy sold 
into slavery those who survived the assault, Diod. xix. 79. 6 (312 B.c.). 
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Vacancies due to death or discharge were filled by new recruits, 
some of whom came from Macedonia. But the rulers of 
Macedonia soon reserved it as a recruiting ground for them¬ 
selves. How the others filled the gaps in their Macedonian 
phalanx and cavalry is unknown. They probably recruited 
children of Macedonian soldiers, either bom and educated in 
the camps or bom in the earlier military colonies, especially 
those of Alexander. The later method of recruiting estab¬ 
lished by the Epigoni was not yet developed. 

The position in Egypt is a separate question. The system of 
settled soldiers, military clemchs who did not form separate 
communities like the military colonies of Alexander and of his 
Asiatic successors, was probably not a creation of Philadelphus 
but must be traced back to Soter. A large proportion of the 
first settlers of Ptolemais, the Greek capital of southern Egypt, 
were soldiers. We learn incidentally that the 8,000 soldiers 
captured at Gaza were settled in Egypt. 21 

How the Successors dealt with mercenaries when they finished 
their term of service or were invalided we do not know. Some¬ 
times land was assigned to them. We have an instance of this 
at Cassandreia in 279 b.c., when the demagogue Apollodorus 
procured allotments of land in Pallene for the mercenaries of 
Eurydice. At Theangela (in Caria) the soldiers who surren¬ 
dered to Eupolemus about 315-314 b.c. and took service with 
him received land or were confirmed in their rights as land¬ 
holders. I am inclined to think that the same happened at 
Aspendus in 310-306 or 301-298, when mercenaries—Pamphy- 
lians, Lycians, Cretans, Greeks, Pisidians—received the city 
franchise by a special decree after a successful war, probably on 
the recommendation of Ptolemy Soter. I think it very pro¬ 
bable that at least some of them received at the same time 
allotments of land somewhere near Aspendus, in part perhaps 
in the territory of the city, for it is difficult to see what value 
the franchise would have had for merely temporary guests of 
Aspendus. We have a similar case later (244 b.c.), when the 
soldiers settled at Magnesia on the Sipylus and at Palaemag- 
nesia received the franchise from Smyrna. 22 

The retired officers and discharged soldiers formed a new 
and important class of men, many of whom did not remain in 
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the Eastern monarchies but returned probably to Greece and 
Asia Minor. They were for the most part in easy circum¬ 
stances, and we occasionally hear of some of them. Such 
were Gorgos of Iasus, the former 6 ir\o<}>v\a£ of Alexander,* * * § 
Thersippus of Nesos,f Malusius of Gargara.J Laomedon from 
Mitylene, controller of barbarian prisoners of war (eVl roi? 
alxpahtoTow fiapfidpoL?) under Alexander, and one of his trier- 
archs, later (323 b.c.) governor of Syria; his son Larichus 
became a highly honoured inhabitant of Priene.§ To the same 
group belonged the well-known Caranus, a Macedonian of noble 
origin, whose lavish wedding-feast was described by Hippo- 
lochus in a letter to Lynceus, the famous contemporary and 
pupil of Theophrastus. The wealth of Caranus was certainly 
fabulous, and we are justified in supposing that either he him¬ 
self or his father had acquired it in the service of Alexander. || 
And finally, there is much probability in the suggestion of 
L. Robert that the foreigners (two of them Macedonians) who 
in the time of Antigonus (between 311 and 306) subscribed 
large sums of money for the inclusion of the site of the ‘old 
city’ (rraXcud iroXt?) in Colophon were officers of Alexander’s 
army, who may have been impelled by public spirit or by some 
consideration of self-interest. While many of these officers 
were satisfied with being prominent citizens of their native city 
or of their new place of residence, others were more ambitious. 
In Asia Minor before Alexander’s day many cities had been 
ruled by tyrants, who were protected and sometimes appointed 
by the Persian kings. The best-known instances are the dynasty 
of Hecatomnus and Mausolus, the tyrants of Halicarnassus, the 
Gongylids and Demaratids of Pergamon, the well-known tyrant- 
philosopher Hermeias of Atarneus, Mania the tyrant-queen of 
Aeolis, and Nicagoras of Zeleia. The tradition was still alive 
in the time of Alexander, and even in the days of the Succes¬ 
sors there were still some tyrants of this type. It is not 
surprising that some of Alexander’s officers, who possessed 

* S.I.G . 3 312; Ephippus apud Athen. xii. 538b (F. Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist. 

126, fr. 5); cf. S.I.G . 3 307. 

f O.G.I. 4. { S.I.G . 3 330. 

§ Inschr. v. Pr. 18; O.G.I. 215. 

|| Athen. iv. 128c,ff.; cf. H. Berve, Das Alexanderreich, II, no. 412 \Kdpavos. 
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wealth and military experience, should, in the turmoil of the 
succeeding period, become tyrants of cities where the tyranni¬ 
cal tradition was still alive. Such was probably Eupolemus, 
tyrant of Iasus in the late fourth century. 23 

These wealthy and ambitious men brought large sums of 
money with them, and certainly invested this money in one 
way or another in their cities. Money was also spent freely in 
the Greek cities by mercenaries or Macedonians still in military 
service —milites gloriosi —when on leave of absence or, in the 
case of mercenaries, looking for employment (and large groups 
of these are referred to as waiting in various places, especially 
at Taenarum, for opportunities of service). 

War therefore was to a certain extent a beneficial factor in 
the economic life of this period. It put into circulation large 
sums of money which had formed Alexander’s reserve fund. 
This money stimulated commerce, as did also the brisk traffic 
that developed in and around the camps. Many war-profiteers, 
besides officers and soldiers, became rich, and the large demand 
for arms, ships, and engines of war, stimulated the corre¬ 
sponding branches of industry. Sometimes even the supplies 
required for the subsistence of the army and the material for 
munitions may have been bought and not requisitioned from 
the population. 

But war, important as it was, did not exert a dominating 
influence on the economic evolution of Alexander’s empire 
during the comparatively short period of the rule of the 
Successors. Always in danger of losing their hold on the army 
and on the territories which they governed, always either 
preparing for war or actually engaged in it, 24 these rulers had 
little time and leisure for the organization of their satrapies or 
kingdoms on a stable basis. Nevertheless it is surprising how 
much they achieved in this respect. We know very little of the 
measures they adopted, but those of which we do know are 
important, and some of them had a decisive influence on the 
economic development of the regions concerned. 

I can only deal briefly with this topic in the present book. The 
main difficulty with which the Successors were faced did not lie 
in their Oriental territories. There they had inherited a solid 
and reliable system of administration, taxation, and economic 
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organization from Alexander, who in his turn had taken it over, 
at least in part, from the Persian kings. Their real difficulty 
lay with their Greek subjects in the East. There is no doubt 
that in respect of the Greek cities of Asia Minor both Alexander 
and the Successors regarded themselves as heirs of the Persian 
kings, who certainly always, and especially after the treaty of 
Antalcidas (386 b.c.}, had dealt with these cities as with their 
own subjects, to whom they might or might not grant a certain 
degree of autonomy. Though Alexander liberated the Greek 
cities of Asia, he probably did not treat them as he treated the 
free cities of Greece proper, that is to say, he never admitted 
them into the Corinthian Federation and never made separate 
treaties of alliance with them. He granted them, as an act of 
grace, a certain and sometimes a large amount of liberty and 
autonomy, but probably nothing further. His policy in this 
respect was adopted by the Successors, who always regarded 
the old cities of Asia Minor as their subjects, and acted accord¬ 
ingly. 25 

The trouble, however, was that the Greek cities never 
accepted this state of things. They always hoped in some way 
to recover their full liberty, and in consequence they lent their 
moral and political support to one or other of the rival pre¬ 
tenders to the succession of Alexander according to the degree 
of belief that they placed in his promises, promises in which full 
liberty played a prominent part. It is melancholy to see how 
the leading Greek cities shifted their support from one pre¬ 
tender to another, so that stability in this respect was never 
attained. 26 

When one or other of the rivals enjoyed more or less undis¬ 
turbed control over the Greek cities of Asia Minor, he would 
endeavour in various ways to give some degree of stability to 
his relations with them, with the object of securing their 
permanent support while maintaining the basic principle that 
the cities were to be regarded as subjects, not as allies. Some 
of them, for example Antigonus and Demetrius, were prepared 
to go very far in granting liberty and autonomy to the cities, 
in treating them in fact as allies, not as subjects, and in con¬ 
ferring on them tax exemptions and lavish gifts. On the other 
hand, Lysimachus and Ptolemy tried by various methods to 
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bring home to the cities that they were not independent States 
but subject communities, liable to tribute and to military 
occupation by detachments of the ruler’s army. 

But the constant state of warfare defeated all attempts to 
find a modus vivendi acceptable to both parties, and reduced the 
situation to confusion and almost to anarchy. This instability 
of conditions explains the adoption of several measures which 
had direct or indirect economic consequences. Though they 
never attempted to change the type of economic system estab¬ 
lished in the Greek city-states, the Successors tried in various 
ways to get rid of those elements in it which were particularly 
unsound and mischievous. In this respect there was no differ¬ 
ence between the more rigorous and the more liberal rulers of 
the Greek cities, between Lysimachus and Ptolemy on the one 
hand and Antigonus and Demetrius on the other. 

One of the most striking features of Greek economy was its 
minute subdivision, hundreds of independent units endeavour¬ 
ing to live in economic self-sufficiency, very often to the detri¬ 
ment of their neighbours, and always without regard for their 
interests, while they in turn pursued exactly the same policy. 
The rulers, impatient of this state of things, tried by sundry 
devices to overcome it, both in its political and its economic 
aspects. 

Much interest attaches to the various types of federations or 
leagues of cities in the time of Alexander and under the 
Successors. This is not the place to deal with them in detail: 
a few words will suffice. Some of the leagues had existed before, 
such as the Ionian, Aeolian, Ilian (?), Lycian, and Carian 
leagues in Asia Minor. They were certainly restored to life 
either by Alexander or by the Successors. Others were new 
creations of the latter. The best known and the most important 
of them was the federation of the Islanders, first created by 
Antigonus and inherited from him by the Ptolemies. It was 
undoubtedly a political organization that had economic conse¬ 
quences, since it helped the rulers of the time to curb the 
pirates of the Aegean. Much less is known of the leagues of 
Asia Minor. Modern scholars are not agreed about their 
character. Some regard them as merely religious associations, 
others are inclined to think that they were at the same time 
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administrative units. However this may be, the establish¬ 
ment of closer contact between several cities of the same region 
was a device directed against the isolation, political, social, and 
economic, of the single cities. 27 

Of little less importance were the attempts of many of the 
Successors to merge several small cities into a larger, richer, and 
more reliable State. This was done by synoecism (crwoiKiayios), 
of which there are several examples in the period under review. 
The conditions under which Antigonus intended to carry out 
the synoecism of Teos and Lebedos are well known. Our 
information is less good as regards the enlargement of Colo¬ 
phon at about the same time, and we know even less of the 
method whereby the city of Scepsis and some other minor 
cities were incorporated into Antigoneia, the new city founded 
by Antigonus in the Troad. Synoecism was carried out on a 
very large scale by Lysimachus in the case of Ephesus, Colophon, 
and Lebedos. 

It is highly probable that most of such synoecisms were 
carried out with the object of strengthening the cities economi¬ 
cally and financially. Small cities with small territories and a 
restricted population were prone—as repeatedly happened— 
to borrow sums which they would be unable to repay either 
from their own richer citizens or from foreign cities, temples, or 
individuals, to overload their own people with liturgies and 
compulsory gifts or loans, to claim rights of property over land 
that belonged to neighbouring cities (as for instance in the cases 
of Priene and Samos), and so forth. All this they did in order 
to secure for their own population a certain standard of mater¬ 
ial and cultural ease, if not to avert extreme poverty and 
starvation. This aspect of the life of the Greek cities will be 
more fully treated later in this book. Their economic and 
financial difficulties constantly led to interminable lawsuits, 
to civil wars, and to armed conflicts with their neighbours, 
which caused them to look for help from outside, naturally 
from their overlords, the temporary rulers of some portion of 
the Greek world. To them the Greek cities frequently appealed 
for material or political assistance. 

Now the new overlords, as has been said, were keenly inter¬ 
ested in the material prosperity of the Greek cities in their 
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respective satrapies or kingdoms. Most of the cities were 
expected to pay to the overlord regular tribute and, in case of 
war, irregular contributions (see above, pp. 137 ff.), and they fur¬ 
nished the most natural market for the disposal of the surplus 
grain, wine, olive-oil, cattle, and the like, produced on his 
extensive domains, domains mostly inherited by him from the 
former rulers of the country. The prosperity of the cities had 
moreover this advantage, that they were less likely if prosper¬ 
ous than if indigent to betray their temporary master and go 
over to his rivals. 

The rulers believed that one of the main reasons why the 
cities were poor and in distress was that there were too many of 
them, and for this they thought synoecism an excellent cure. 
They therefore tried to convince the cities of the merits of 
their remedy and to induce them of their own will and decision 
to carry out a union with their neighbours. In this they mostly 
failed, and thereupon had recourse to compulsion, under the 
cloak of benevolent guidance. This is what happened in the 
case of Teos and Lebedos, in that of Scepsis, and in that of 
Ephesus, not to speak of the creation of the large capitals of 
the Successors, to which I shall come presently. 28 

Such was the policy of the new overlords of the Greek world 
in respect of the Greek cities in their dominions, especially in 
Asia Minor. The situation in Greece proper and in the islands 
was of course more difficult and complicated. 

The Successors were far less trammelled in those parts of 
their possessions which had had no experience of Greek political 
conditions and were consequently much more manageable and 
obedient than the liberty-loving Greeks. We have unfortu¬ 
nately little information with regard to their administration 
of these regions, but it is certain that they all took up the work 
where Alexander had left it and gave it a wide extension. This 
is true especially of the work of colonizing and hellenizing the 
Near East and the northern part of the Balkan peninsula. 

Ptolemy Soter, who ruled Egypt during a long life, developed 
Alexandria on a broad and generous scale, making it both his 
capital and one of the largest and most beautiful cities of the 
Greek world. To Alexandria he added a second Greek city and 
a second capital, Ptolemais in southern Egypt. Alexandria was 
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intended as a counterpart to Memphis, Ptolemais as a counter¬ 
part to Thebes, perhaps also as an Alexandria in the south, the 
centre of the commercial relations between Egypt and central 
Africa and Arabia. But Soter was not so discerning as Alex¬ 
ander, for Ptolemais never became a second Alexandria. 

In order to rival Alexandria, the other rulers, one after 
another, built new capitals for their new kingdoms: Lysima- 
cheia, Cassandreia, Thessalonice, Demetrias in Europe; Anti- 
goneia, subsequently replaced by Antioch on the Orontes, in 
Syria. They also replaced some former centres of Greek trade 
with the East by new Greek trading cities. Such were, for 
example, the harbours of Antioch, Seleuceia in Pieria, and 
Laodicea. The first replaced the half-Athenian prosperous port 
of Al-Mina, of which I have spoken above; the second inherited, 
in one way or another, the commercial activity of the ancient 
Phoenician city of Ugarit (Ras Shamra), opposite Cyprus. 

Other foundations of the Successors were of a somewhat 
different character. They were intended to be both military 
strongholds of the new empires and centres of Macedonian and 
Greek economic, especially agricultural, life. Such was for 
instance Apamea in Syria, the military capital of Seleucus’ 
kingdom. Such were also the many scores of military colonies 
of different types, some of them rural settlements, but most of 
them regular cities, established all over the East and in the 
northern part of the Balkan peninsula. The most conspicuous 
work of this kind was that done by Seleucus (and continued 
by his two successors) in Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Iran. We know much less of that done by his predecessors; 
there is very little evidence for the colonies said to have been 
founded by Perdiccas in Palestine and Transjordania. 

Alongside of the military colonies many purely civil settle¬ 
ments were established in all the kingdoms, and protection was 
certainly given to those settlers who, in ever-increasing num¬ 
bers and at their own risk, came to the East and took up their 
abode in the new Greek cities, in Oriental towns, or in villages. 
Thus it came about that the Greek population of the East 
steadily and rapidly increased under the Successors, and that 
this growth was never arrested during almost a hundred years 
from the death of Alexander. It is regrettable that we have no 
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statistics: all the attempts of modern scholars to estimate the 
Greek population of the East in the Hellenistic period are 
founded on very inadequate data. 29 

This great colonizing activity in the East and to a certain 
extent in the north of Alexander’s empire had an enormous 
influence on the trend of its economic development. The rapid 
growth of Alexandria and later of Antioch, and the splendid 
expansion of the other cities near Antioch and of Seleuceia in 
Babylonia show that the efforts of Alexander and of the 
Successors bore good fruit. While war raged in Asia Minor, 
Greece, and parts of Syria, Egypt after the invasion of Per- 
diccas enjoyed peace, as did also so much of Syria as came later 
under Seleucid rule after the clash between Eumenes and 
Antigonus and the expedition of Demetrius. Thus Egypt, part 
of Syria, and Mesopotamia probably attained a high degree of 
prosperity. Though no direct evidence is available, we may 
take it as certain that trade rapidly developed in the Near 
East, that agriculture was stimulated by the new methods of 
cultivation imported by the Greeks, and that industry en¬ 
joyed a wider and richer market. 

The wealth of what had been Alexander’s Eastern empire is 
incidentally illustrated by two passages referring to the period 
soon after his death. Both of them relate to Antigonus the 
One-eyed. In 319 b.c.* Antigonus, who had been appointed by 
Antipater commander with full powers (or/oar^yos avTOKpartop) 
in Asia, decided after Antipater’s death not to obey the kings 
and their guardians. He already had a strong army, but he was 
confident that he could if necessary increase this army indefi¬ 
nitely ‘since Asia was able to supply inexhaustible funds for 
the payment of mercenaries’. A little later, in 315 b.c., 
Diodorus (Hieronymus)f gives a survey of the resources at the 
disposal of Antigonus: besides the money deposited at Kyinda 
(10,000 talents), he had a regular yearly revenue from his 
satrapy of 11,000 talents (sixty-six million drachmas). The 
text is corrupt, but the figure appears to be exact. 

The tide of prosperity in the East was felt throughout the 
empire and especially in Greece and in Greek Asia Minor. The 
new settlers and the soldiers of the Successors, who constituted 

* Diod. xviii. 50. t Id* xix. 56. 5. 
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the principal market in the new world, were partly hellenized 
Macedonians, partly Greeks who were used to Greek life and 
naturally continued to live this life in their new homes. Greek 
life meant Greek food, Greek dress, Greek houses and furniture, 
Greek temples, Greek public buildings, Greek plate, Greek 
jewels, and so forth. For a while all these Greek products were 
certainly imported from Greece. Some time had to elapse 
before the new centres of Greek life could begin their own pro¬ 
duction of Greek goods. Thus it was that during a certain 
period, in some cases very prolonged, Greek imported goods 
were able to compete in the East itself with the products of 
the highly developed Oriental industry and found an easy 
market in the new Greek cities and other Greek settlements. 
This market was well supplied with money. The little we know 
of the Greek settlers shows that most of them were well-to-do. 
The military settlers received parcels of fertile land (cleroi) and 
certainly some material help towards starting life under new 
conditions. Some of them received their allotments after a long 
military service and may have saved money during this ser¬ 
vice. Civil officials were paid good salaries and had many other 
opportunities of earning money. Tax-farmers probably fared 
well in the new world. All sorts of artists and craftsmen found 
remunerative employment in the new and rapidly growing 
cities, for the inhabitants were eager to possess every kind of 
edifice to which they had been accustomed in their homeland, 
while the kings never relaxed their zeal for adorning their new 
capitals. 

Almost all the above statements, it is true, are based on 
general considerations. The very few cities in the East that 
have been excavated have yielded mostly ruins and objects of 
later date. Alexander's rule was short and the period of the 
Successors was not much longer; taken together they did not 
exceed fifty years. 

There are, however, certain eloquent facts. Never before 
had Athenian pottery been in such request as in the late 
fourth and in the early third centuries b.c. Athens, with her 
wonderful genius for adapting herself to new conditions, 
changed the style of her ceramic products. The demand for the 
red-figured pottery of the past was no longer what it had been. 
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Athens understood the situation, grasped the spirit of the time, 
and in the fourth century increased the production of some of 
the pottery she was already making and launched some new 
brands. These were mostly imitations of metal plate: wonder¬ 
ful black-glazed ware of both cheap and expensive qualities. 
I may mention some varieties of this pottery: black-glazed 
ware with impressed ornaments; various types of vases adorned 
with gilded barbotine ornaments in imitation of metal-ware, 
with similar decoration in inlay; a type showing applied relief- 
figures and medallions; and finally fine glazed pottery with 
painted ornaments in white and pink (which is known as ‘ West- 
slope ware’). 30 These new brands of pottery are found in large 
quantities in various places throughout the Hellenistic world 
and in Italy. Many specimens have been discovered for 
example in South Russia, an Athenian market from time 
immemorial, which was as valuable in the period under review 
as in the fourth century. In studying the Athenian ceramic 
products of the types described that have been found in the 
rich royal graves of Panticapaeum, we must of course bear in 
mind that some of them may be contemporaneous with the red- 
figured Athenian vases of the fourth century. 31 Still more 
abundant was the Athenian ware in the markets of the East. 
The archaeological finds in Alexandria are significant. It is 
Athenian imports—and not only in the field of pottery—that 
dominate there in the late fourth and early third centuries. 32 
The same is true of Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia. I am 
convinced that Antioch on the Orontes and Seleuceia on the 
Tigris will show in this respect, when excavated more fully, the 
same characteristics as Alexandria. Meanwhile we have evi¬ 
dence of similar conditions, for example in Al-Mina in north 
Phoenicia (above, pp. 85 ff.), in Samaria and many other places in 
Palestine, 33 and in Dura, 3 * where Athenian black-glazed pottery 
is a typical feature in the early Hellenistic strata. At Ephesus 
Athenian black-glazed pottery was still regarded in the late 
fourth or third century as the best pottery on the market, 
though most of it was made locally, partly by potters who came 
from Athens. 35 

Charged with important economic consequences as it was, 
Alexander’s conquest of the East did not stand alone. Philip’s 
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wars in the northern part of the Balkan peninsula, Alexander’s 
successful expeditions in the same regions, the activity of 
Alexander’s satraps in Thrace, and especially the expedition 
(ill-fated though it was) of Zopyrion against the Scythians 
(331 b.c.), which brought him as far as Olbia, made Thrace a 
part of the empire of Alexander* and enabled Lysimachus, 
first satrap and later king of the northern Balkan territory, to 
extend and consolidate the conquests of Philip and Alexander. 
We see evidence of this in Lysimacheia, the brilliant capital 
founded by Lysimachus in the Thracian Chersonese, and in his 
issue of large quantities of gold and silver coins which competed 
successfully with Alexander’s coinage in the north and were 
for a long time the leading currency of the Balkan and north 
Pontic regions. It may be observed that many trading cities— 
Byzantium, Callatis, Rhodes, and many others—as well as the 
Bosporan kings, imitated the currency of Lysimachus after his 
death in order to secure a fair circulation for their own issues. 

In the time of Philip, Alexander, and Lysimachus, Thrace 
and the adjacent Celtic regions were as good a market for 
Greek commodities as they had previously been. Consider the 
wide distribution of the coins of Philip, Alexander, Philip 
Arrhidaeus, and Lysimachus among the Danubian Celts and 
far beyond the regions that they gradually occupied, and 
the promptitude with which the Danubian Celts began to 
develop their own coinage on the model chiefly of Macedonian 
royal coins. The Celtic expansion after the death of Lysimachus, 
detrimental as it was to a sound economic development of the 
Balkan region, rather suspended than put an end to the de¬ 
velopment of trade relations between Greece (and especially 
Macedonia) and the Thracian and Danubian countries. I shall 
return to this later. It is a pity that the archaeological material 
found in the graves of the later fourth and early third centuries 
in Bulgaria and Rumania has never been completely collected 
and illustrated. A good example of the rich graves of this 
period may be seen in that of Verbitza mentioned above (p. 116), 
which is of early Hellenistic date. 36 

It is not surprising that in these circumstances Greece, in 

* Note the beginnings of urbanization carried out in Thrace by Philip and 
Alexander. 
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spite of wars and revolutions, rapidly recovered from the 
economic crisis of the late fourth century. It is sufficient to 
read Menander and other authors of the New Comedy to see 
how prosperous Athens was at that time. What we have of 
Menander and the reflections of his plays and of those of his 
contemporaries in the comedies of Plautus and Terence, the 
Characters of Theophrastus, and some of the biographies 
of philosophers by Diogenes Laertius which go back to con¬ 
temporary sources, give us a vivid picture of the life of an 
Athenian citizen of the time. This typical citizen for whom 
Menander wrote his comedies and whom he and Theo¬ 
phrastus chiefly portrayed in their works is not an aristocrat 
by birth and wealth, nor is he a pauper, a proletarian. He 
is a middle-class landowner, a business man, or a rentier, well- 
to-do but not extremely rich. He draws his income from his 
farm, which he manages personally in a rational way with the 
help of slaves or hired labour, from his commercial operations, 
mostly marine ventures, or from money-lending. To these 
sources of income we may, basing ourselves chiefly on Demos¬ 
thenes, confidently add industrial workshops, silver mining at 
Laurium, and hiring out slaves. The poor are not absent from 
Menander’s picture, but they play a secondary part. Menan¬ 
der's audience consisted not of them, or at least not mainly of 
them, but of middle-class folk. Nor do the nouveaux riches, 
enterprising mercenary soldiers or other adventurers, figure 
largely in the picture of Athenian ‘society’. They are there 
just to show the enormous difference between these upstarts 
and fortune-hunters and the respectable Athenians (see above, 
n. 16). Such members of the higher Athenian aristocracy as 
still existed and the millionaires of the day (if there were any) 
are not accepted as typical Athenians and therefore do not 
appear in Menander’s comedies. 

The Athenian bourgeois is well-to-do. He lives in a small but 
comfortable residential house, and owns one or two domestic 
slaves. He is not stingy, and on great occasions spends money 
freely; but he is careful about his affairs. His family is not 
very large: he generally has one or two children. To the girls 
he gives a decent but not excessive dowry, usually of one, two, 
three, or four talents of silver, sixteen being the maximum. He 
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likes his daughter to be well dressed and buys imported frocks 
for her. His sons while young and before they acquire the 
mentality of their father have a good time: banquets and 
parties, wine and courtesans, some of these very highly paid 
(e.g. three minae a day). Without going into details, we can see 
that the standard of life of an Athenian was comparatively 
high, simple but comfortable. It is interesting to learn from 
Teles that young Metrocles, when he came to Athens to take up 
philosophy with Theophrastus and Xenocrates, felt ashamed 
of his poverty: he could not afford to dress as expensively as 
his schoolmates, to have slaves, to live in a large house, to eat 
costly food and drink choice wine. 37 

The picture drawn by Menander does not convey the impres¬ 
sion that Athens was spending in the late fourth century what 
remained of the wealth she had accumulated in the past. In the 
tone of Menander’s comedies we see reflected the outlook of 
men who are prosperous, confident of the present, and not 
afraid of the future. Menander sometimes complains of hard 
times, of continuous wars, but he never speaks of general ruin, 
poverty, and misery. And the same impression may be derived 
from the charming, humorous picture of Athenian society con¬ 
tained in the Characters of Theophrastus. 

There is no doubt then that Athens was prosperous in the 
times of Alexander and the Successors. And Athens, in all 
probability, was no exception. That money was plentiful in 
Greece in the late fourth and early third centuries is shown in 
the first place by the frequency with which comparatively rich 
coin-hoards of this period have been found all over Greece. 
Some of these hoards were buried during the lifetime of 
Alexander (Kyparissia, 327 b.c.), some shortly after his death 
(Andritsaena, c. 315 b.c., and Lamia, c. 308 b.c.), some still 
later (the two hoards of Kililer in Thessaly, 285-275 b.c., the 
hoards of Salonica, 287-280 b.c., and of Olympia, after 250 
b.c.). The contents of all have the same character-—large 
quantities of coins of Alexander and Philip III of various mints, 
and in addition smaller quantities of Greek coins, mostly of 
Athenian and Corinthian autonomous currency. Coins of the 
Successors (other than those of Lysimachus) appear in the 
later hoards only in small numbers. These hoards show that 
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money was steadily flowing into Greece in the times of Alex¬ 
ander and the Successors from all parts of the East and the 
North. 38 

Another sign of growing prosperity was the considerable rise 
of prices of all commodities and of labour throughout Greece, 
with occasional spasmodic fluctuations caused by the frequent 
wars of the period of the Successors (see above, pp. iff.). In 
general gold and silver were comparatively cheap.* 39 Their 
cheapness and the concentration of large amounts of them (as 
well as of precious stones) in the hands of many kings and other 
persons is illustrated by the common use of silver and gold 
plate throughout the Hellenistic world, a fact well known 
to all archaeologists and epigraphists, and sufficiently attested 
by the inventories of the great Greek temples: Delphi, Didyma, 
Delos. A special fashion of the day was gold and silver objects, 
especially plate, adorned with precious stones (At OokoW^tol, 
SiaAt Qoi), the earliest certainly of Oriental make. Stratonice, 
the wife of Seleucus I, dedicated a group of inlaid vessels and 
jewels at Delos; her husband did the same at Didyma. How 
widespread was the taste for metal plate is shown by the fact 
that Athenian and Italian potters changed over at this time 
from the manufacture of painted vases to that of vases with 
reliefs, imitations of metal ware. I shall speak of this later in 
more detail. 40 

The rise and fluctuation of prices mentioned above cannot 
be interpreted as the result of a kind of inflation and as a sign 
of bad times. It is true that large amounts of excellent and 
perfectly sound currency were put into circulation by Alexan¬ 
der and the Successors and considerably increased the quantity 
of money circulating in the Greek world. A certain deprecia¬ 
tion of gold and silver, in other words a rise of prices, would be 
a natural result of this measure. But the main and enduring 
reason for the rise of prices cannot be sought in the abundance 
and comparative cheapness of money alone. The chief cause 
was the rapid increase in the demand for Greek commodities 

* Especially gold; the value of gold in relation to silver fell in this period 
from the rate of 1 to 14 or 13 in the fifth century to 1 to 12 in Philip's time, 
and 1 to 10 in the days of Alexander and the Successors, while the price of all 
other goods in terms of silver went up considerably. 
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PLATE XXI 

1. A votive bas-relief found at Piraeus. It shows a heroized (note the snake) 
actor or dramatic poet, no longer young, stretched on a couch and prepared 
to take part in a banquet. The table with the viands is ready, and his attendant- 
slave has brought in the wine for libation. A charming young woman is half 
stretched on the end of the couch. She draws the attention of her companion 
to a visitor who is entering. We may safely identify her with one of the Muses 
(Polyhymnia) or Skene, the personification of the Stage. The visitor is young 
Dionysus himself, slowly advancing from the left, half overpowered by methe 
and leaning on his attendant—a little Faun. The man on the couch is greeting 
his guest with his right hand. He is ready to receive from him the Dionysiac 
inspiration. Early third century b.c. The bas-relief has recently been inter¬ 
preted in the sense sketched above, as the prototype of the well-known 1 Ikarios" 
bas-reliefs, by Ch. Picard, 4 Les Reliefs dits de la visite a Ikarios \ A .J.A . xxxviii 
(1934), PP* I 57 ff* (Photograph supplied by the authorities of the Louvre, 
Paris.) 

2. The famous bas-relief of Menander, the great creator of the New Comedy. 
Menander—his figure is inspired by his well-known portrait, extant in many 
replicas—in heroic dress, is seated on a chair. His figure is turned to the right. 
Before him a table. Behind the table, the majestic figure of a woman, no 
doubt Polyhymnia or Skene rather than the famous Glycera. Menander holds 
in his left hand and contemplates a comic mask, that of one of the chief 
personages of his comedies—the youth. On the table two more masks: that 
of the young lady, heroine of the play, and of the father of the young man. 
(Photograph supplied by Alinari.) 

The bas-relief has been published and discussed several times. A good 
description and a select bibliography will be found in M. Bieber, Die Denkmdler 
zum Theaterwesen im Altertum , 1920, p. 156, pi. lxxxviii, and The History of 
the Greek and Roman Theater , 1939, pp. 165 ff., figs. 223 and 224 (bibliography, 
n. 4). 

There is no need to justify the presence of these illustrations in my book. 
The great dramatic poets of the early Hellenistic period were the best exponents 
of the spirit, mentality, and creative genius of their times. It is to them that 
we owe, among many other things, a vivid picture of the leading class in the 
Hellenistic world—the bourgeoisie of the Greek cities. 
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i. Heroic votive bas-relief of a dramatic poet or actor. Paris, Louvre. 



2. Bas-relief of Menander. Rome, Lateran. 

Artistic Athens of the end of the fourth and the beginning of the third 


CENTURY B.C. 
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PLATE XXII 

1. Background: stage scenery of the ‘New Comedy' with the typical door 

and hangings. The moment represented is one which frequently occurs in 
the New Comedy. A young man of respectable family {veavias airaXos or 
emcreicrros;) comes home after a banquet. He is in high spirits, hardly able to 
walk, shouting and brandishing the fillet worn at the banquets. Before him 
a girl-flutist. His slave is supporting him depanoiv ). Present at this 

triumphal home-coming are the father (r}y€p,<bv npea^vr^s) and his friend. The 
father is infuriated. He rushes towards his son, prepared to give him a thrash¬ 
ing with his staff or walking-stick. His friend tries to stop him. Roman 
period, but the types, costumes, and acting have not changed since the end of 
the fourth century b.c. (Photograph supplied by Alinari.) 

The bas-relief has been very frequently reproduced and discussed. A good 
description and a select bibliography will be found in M. Bieber, Die Denkm . z . 
Theaterwesen im Altertum, 1920, p. 157, pi. lxxxix, and History of the Greek 
and Roman Theater , 1939, p. 167 1 , fig. 225 and n. 6. On the tabellae comicae 
(Plin. N.H. xxxv. 114) extant in painting and mosaics see A. K. H. Simon, 
Comicae Tabellae, 1938 (Die Schaubiihne, xxv), pp. 66 ff. and n. 120 and p, 158. 

2. Two personages of the Old or the New Comedy. Both are in good humour 
after a drinking bout. One is supporting the other. Both are laughing 
heartily. The less drunk of the two wears a red chiton and a blue cloak. The 
beards are red. Presumably from Tanagra. M. Bieber, Denkmaler, p. 132, 
no. 79, pi. lxix, 1. On tipsy slaves in the New Comedy, Simon, loc. cit., 
pp. 145 ff. (Photograph supplied by the authorities of the Staatliche Museen, 
Berlin.) 

3. Youth with long curly hair, wearing a dress typical of the comic actors. 
He is without doubt the otfAos’ vzaviaKos of the New Comedy, not the veavlas 
TrayXP 1 joros* of the Tragedy. Another slightly different specimen of the same 
terracotta is in the National Museum of Athens and another version of the 
type in the Louvre, both from Myrina. (Photograph supplied by the authorities 
of the Vienna Museum.) 

See E. Pottier and S. Keinach, La Necropole de Myrina , 1887, p. 565, no. 321, 
pi. xnv, 1; F. Winter, Die griechischen Terrakotten, iii, 2. Die Typen der 
figiirlichen Terrakotten , p. 430, no. 3. A. K. H. Simon, Comicae tabellae, 
pp. 49 ff., has proved against M. Bieber, Denkmaler, pp. 121, no. 56, pi. lxi, 
1, cf. 2, and History , p. 152, fig. 204, that the statuettes represent the youth of 
the New Comedy and not of the Tragedy. 
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both for home consumption and export. The market was not 
in a position to meet it, for production had not kept pace with 
demand. The inevitable consequence was a rise of prices. 
Naturally this rise of prices affected chiefly the working classes, 
but these classes, on the other hand, found new outlets for their 
energies in the vast regions opened to them by Alexander. 
Ferguson has quoted texts referring to groups of Athenians 
who emigrated to Cyrene and to Antigoneia, the new capital 
of Antigonus. And Athens, in this respect also, was no 
exception.* 

A similar disequilibrium of demand and supply, as well as 
the frequent wars and their consequent dislocations, account 
for the unsettled conditions of trade, especially of the grain 
trade, in the new Hellenistic world. I have already referred! 
to the great famine of the time of Alexander which so pro¬ 
foundly disturbed the economic life of Greece. It led on the 
one hand to wild speculation (of which Cleomenes of Naucratis 
offers the best known example), and on the other to striking 
demonstrations of Greek solidarity and general prosperity, as 
seen in the help given to Greece by Cyrene (c. 331-328 b.c.), by 
the kings, and by many rich private persons. But even after 
this crisis had passed, the grain trade remained in an unsettled 
state during the whole period of the Successors. A mass of 
epigraphical and literary evidence shows certain cities in an 
evil plight owing to the shortage of corn, and receiving frequent 
help from the kings and from private sources. Another grain 
crisis at Athens, which may be dated about the years 289/8 
b.c., is mentioned in many inscriptions. It lasted intermittently 
until 282/1 b.c. The explanation may be that the ancient 
world, amid the political and economic disturbances of the 
period, found it difficult to adapt its commercial relations to 
the new conditions with sufficient promptitude. It appears to 
me probable that food shortage in Greece at this time was not 
due to the same causes as in the period before Alexander 
(above, p. 95), but that the crisis was of a purely commercial 
character and not a symptom of impoverishment or permanent 
economic distress. There was plenty of grain on the market 
and in most places plenty of money to buy it. The problem 

* Ferguson, Kell. Athens, pp. 67, 69. f Above, Ch. II, note 29. 
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was how to distribute and regularize the supply, and how to 
stabilize the price. Athens, the great corn-exchange of anti¬ 
quity, was unequal to the task, and her successors, Alexandria, 
Rhodes, Miletus, and Ephesus, required time to discover the 
appropriate methods. 41 

Greece, well supplied with money in the manner described 
above, became in her turn an excellent market for the East. 
Egypt was secure of selling her grain there, as well as other 
commodities (papyrus, linen, glass, faience, &c.) in increased 
quantities. The goods that came by caravan to Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt from the Far East, India, Arabia, and eastern 
Africa, found wealthy and open-handed purchasers in Greece. 

Though trade with Egypt and the East enriched the large 
commercial cities of Greece, the centres of trade were tending 
to shift increasingly eastwards. Athens, which in the fourth 
century had been gradually forced to share her commercial 
hegemony with other cities, especially Rhodes and the chief 
seaports of Asia Minor, in the time of Alexander and of the 
Successors was more and more overshadowed by Rhodes, 
Miletus, and Ephesus, the first an excellent clearing-house 
for Egypt, Cyprus, and Syria, while Miletus and Ephesus were 
natural outlets for the caravan trade of Asia Minor. 

Rhodes in the time of the Successors was one of the most 
important commercial cities of the Greek world. Throughout 
the Hellenistic period she enjoyed the reputation not only of 
being rich and strong but also of being exceptionally well 
governed and of having solved, by judicious economic and 
social measures, the acute social problems of the time.* It was 
especially her situation between Egypt, Cyprus, the Syrian and 
Phoenician coasts, and the circle of the Greek cities, that made 
Rhodes an important intermediary of trade. This was true in 
the pre-classical and classical periods, but still more so in 
Hellenistic times. I may remind the reader of the well-known 
statement of Polybius (v. 90, 3). 

It has already been stated that in the fourth century Rhodes 
became one of the most important corn-exchanges, especially 

* Diod. xx. 81; Strabo xiv. 2, 5, p. 652, and the celebrated descriptions of 
Rhodes at a later date by Dio Chrysostom and Aristides, which in part 
depend on Hellenistic sources. For further detail see Ch. V. 
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PLATE XXIII 



Greece of the time of Menander 
Tanagra terracottas. Paris, Louvre. 





PLATE XXIV 



Greece of the time of Menander 
Tanagra terracottas. Paris, Louvre. 
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PLATE XXIV 

Two ephebes both seated, one resting after violent exercise in the 
palaestra and protected against the sun by a broad flat hat, the other 
meditating, probably not about philosophical problems. Cf. the preceding 
plate. J, Charbonneaux, Les Terres cuitesgrecques, 1936, figs. 47 and 48. 

Photographs supplied by the authorities of the Louvre, Paris. 
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for the corn that came from Egypt and from the rich grain- 
fields of Cyprus, Syria, and Phoenicia. In the period of the 
Successors Rhodes became practically Egypt’s chief agency 
for the Aegean trade in general and the grain trade in parti¬ 
cular. This is shown by the fact that it was chosen by Cleo- 
menes of Naucratis at the time of his great grain speculation 
(332-331 b.c.) as the seat of his agents and as the centre of his 
operations. In this connexion a very characteristic anecdote 
about Bion, the Cynic, and Rhodes may be quoted. When 
Bion was asked at Rhodes why he was teaching philosophy 
while the Athenians specialized in rhetoric, he replied in his 
pointed way, using a simile familiar to Rhodes: ‘Shall I sell 
barley when I imported wheat ? * 

It is no wonder that Athens became jealous and alarmed. 
The close relations of Rhodes with Egypt, vital for the develop¬ 
ment of the prosperity and commercial importance of the 
former, were probably the chief reason why Antigonus in 305 
b.c. undertook his siege of the city. He wished Rhodes to be 
one of his cities, and his commercial agent for the products of 
his own kingdom, and not an independent and neutral State, 
friendly both with himself and with Ptolemy. We know how 
greatly the siege contributed to the popularity of Rhodes in the 
eyes of all the freedom-loving Greek cities. There can be no 
doubt that, in respect of her trade also, the siege was ultimately 
profitable to her. The promise of safety given by Antigonus to 
Rhodian merchants in Syria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, and Pamphylia, 
provided they would not communicate with the besieged city, 
is proof of the activity of the trade relations between his 
Oriental empire and Greece, and of the great store he set by the 
services of Rhodian merchants. 

The years of the entente cordiale with the Ptolemies were 
years of great prosperity for the island. Even our scanty 
evidence reveals Rhodes in the early third century as the home 
of powerful merchants and influential bankers. She used her 
money and her diplomacy, not only to promote her own 
interests, but also to help the Greek cities in their pursuit of 
independence and constitutional government, always showing 
herself a staunch supporter of these two pillars of Greek city 
life. Thus in 300 b.c. she lent money to the citizens of Priene 
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to assist them in asserting their liberty against a tyrant. 
Similarly she lent 100 talents, without interest, to Argos for the 
strengthening of its fortifications and the improvement of its 
cavalry. It should be observed that the two loans, being of a 
purely political character, were granted not by private bankers 
but by the city. The city, it appears, had important reserves 
of money (a rare occurrence in the history of Greek cities!) 
stored in the treasury or kept on deposit in private or public 
banks in the town or elsewhere. 

It was indeed more usual for such loans, even when made for 
political purposes, to be granted not by the city but by private 
citizens, rich merchants, and bankers. Thus Ephesus, which 
maintained most cordial relations with Rhodes, and probably 
depended on that city for her grain supply and no doubt for 
her commerce—as appears from the reform of the Ephesian 
coinage about this time on Rhodian models—was helped in 
critical times by a rich Rhodian who sold her a considerable 
quantity of grain at less than the very high current price. 43 

Athens had other dangerous rivals, second only to Rhodes in 
this respect, in the chief seaports of Ionia— miletus and 
ephesus. Many facts testify to the growing importance of 
these two cities. I may mention in the first place the great 
efforts of the rival Successors to obtain control of the two cities 
and to gain their loyal adherence. The political history of the 
period before and still more after Ipsus shows how strenuously 
Demetrius, Ptolemy Soter, Seleucus, and Lysimachus endea¬ 
voured to secure Miletus and Ephesus, and how willing they 
were to grant these cities the largest possible measure of 
autonomy. The chief efforts of Miletus were directed to two 
objects. One was to become, or rather to remain, the principal 
outlet for so much of the caravan trade from the East—from 
Mesopotamia and the Iranian regions, and through them from 
India and perhaps from China—as passed through Asia Minor 
on its way to Greece. From the time of the Persian Empire 
many merchants had preferred the safe and well-organized 
‘ royal ’ overland roads leading to the harbours of Ionia to the 
inferior roads that ran from the Euphrates to the Phoenician 
and Syrian harbours. Later, the roads to the new Seleucid 
Mediterranean harbours, Seleuceia in Pieria and Laodicea 
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(created by Seleucus I and Antiochus I to divert the Oriental 
trade from the Phoenician cities), vied with the roads across 
Asia Minor in safety and convenience. But it took some time 
for the early Seleucids to organize these new communications, 
and meanwhile the ancient royal road through Asia Minor was 
still the safest, if not the shortest. This was a source of great 
prosperity to Miletus and Ephesus. We have no direct informa¬ 
tion regarding the volume of this trade, but certain facts testify 
to its great importance. 

I may quote for example the gift bestowed on Miletus by 
Antiochus, the eldest son of Seleucus I, about 300 b.c. He 
built there a portico one stadium long, the income from which 
was to be devoted by the city to the construction of the great 
temple of Didyma. The inscription recording the construction 
and the ruins of the portico were found by the German exca¬ 
vators. The portico, 190 metres long, was situated in the 
South Market of Miletus, and contained seventy-eight shops. 
It is interesting to note that the decree by which the city 
accepted the gift and conferred high honours on Antiochus* 
was introduced by Demodamas, son of Aristeides, the same 
man who as a general of Seleucus I made an expedition into 
Turkestan, crossed the Jaxartes, and dedicated there altars to 
Apollo of Didyma,f an expedition which certainly had com¬ 
mercial as well as political objects. It was probably an impor¬ 
tant increase in the volume of the Oriental trade of Miletus, 
promoted as it had been by Seleucus, Antiochus, and Demo¬ 
damas, that suggested the construction of the new market-hall 
as a remunerative investment. Not less significant is the lavish 
gift made by Seleucus I to the sanctuary of Apollo of Didyma 
in 288/7 b.c. Besides gold, silver, and bronze plate, some of 
it of Oriental manufacture, the king gave the temple large 
amounts of Oriental spices—ten talents of frankincense, one 
talent of myrrh, two minae of cassia, two minae of cinnamon, 
two minae of costus.J 

While busy developing her connexions with the Seleucid 
kingdom (at the same time not neglecting her relations with 

* O.G.I. 213. f PI* 1 - N - H - vi. 49. 

J O.G.I. 214; Welles, R.C. 5, 11 - 49 ~ 5 I: ^Somotov raXavra Se/ca, apvpVTjs 

raXavrov ev, Kaalag fival Sva, Kivva/xtopov fival Svo, kootov fival Suo. 
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Egypt*), Miletus did her best to secure another active and 
profitable market for her wares (goods either in transit or of her 
own manufacture). From time immemorial she had been con¬ 
nected with the Pontic regions, but for a time had been sup¬ 
planted in the Pontic market by Athens. During the reign of 
Alexander and after it Miletus endeavoured to recover this 
market by making treaties of sympolity with her most pros¬ 
perous and most important north-eastern colonies. We still 
possess the decrees adopted by Olbia, Cyzicus, Istrus, and 
later by Cios, and it is probable that her activity in this respect 
was much wider and more systematic than appears from our 
scanty evidence. All this makes it natural that, despite the 
wars and the troubles attending them, Miletus should have 
attained a high degree of prosperity, of which we have evi¬ 
dence, for example, in the work done on the beautiful temple of 
the Didymaean Apollo. 43 

It is regrettable that, owing to the meagreness of our material, 
a more detailed picture cannot be drawn of the social and 
economic aspect of Rhodes, Miletus, and Ephesus in the early 
Hellenistic period, such as has been drawn above in respect of 
Athens. Our literary texts are almost silent, inscriptions are 
few, and Rhodes has never been systematically excavated. 
Miletus and Ephesus have been excavated, Miletus by German, 
Ephesus by Austrian archaeologists. But the results of these 
excavations have not been published in full and Ephesus has 
yielded very little evidence relating to Hellenistic times. So far 
as they have been published I have made use of them in the 
foregoing sketch. 

While it is impossible to form an adequate idea of the social 
and economic conditions that prevailed during this early period 
in these large and opulent cities, centres of a highly developed 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial life, the thorough 
German excavation of the ruins of a much smaller and more 
modest city of Asia Minor—Priene near Miletus—has yielded 
enough material to justify an attempt to give a general sketch 
of social and economic life in a city of this class. 

Priene, like Miletus and Ephesus, was at one time a city by 
the sea, with a good harbour and probably some commerce and 

* Welles, R.C. 14. 
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industry. The vagaries of the Maeander deprived her of her 
harbour, the rivalry of her stronger neighbours of her trade 
and industry. The city was rebuilt about 350 b.c., with the 
help of Athens, far from the sea on the airy and sunny southern 
slope of the Teloneia, a rock forming part of the mountain 
range of Mycale. Thereafter Priene was a small but prosperous 
agricultural city of a few thousand inhabitants living on the 
produce of her fertile territory. This the city persistently tried 
to increase at the expense of her neighbour and enemy, the 
wealthy and powerful island-city of Samos, by the addition of 
some productive land in the Anaitis or Batinetis opposite 
Samos. 

The inscriptions and ruins of Priene give us a clear insight 
into the social and economic conditions of the city, conditions 
that in all probability were typical of those prevailing in many 
agricultural Greek cities of Asia Minor. There is much that is 
attractive and illuminating in the aspect of the city as re¬ 
founded about 350 B.c. and developed and extended in the 
period of Alexander and the Successors, in spite of various 
complications, internal and external, in its history (the short¬ 
lived tyranny of Hieron, litigations and wars with neighbours 
and with its own non-Greek subjects). 

Priene was not a city of rich men. There were a few such, 
some of them foreigners who had settled there and had become 
(as also their descendants) full citizens. They were welcome 
and were highly honoured if they showed public spirit and were 
prepared to place their wealth at the service of the city in an 
emergency. But such men were exceptions. The bulk of the 
population consisted of well-to-do landowners and some arti¬ 
sans and shopkeepers. Their economic outlook was as narrow 
as their political horizon. They had no important export trade 
since they had little to export. Their industry worked for 
local customers and their trade was mostly local. They pos¬ 
sessed some slaves. Men like Larichus,* son of Laomedon, a 
general of Alexander, one of the rich foreigners in the city, who 
cultivated a large area with the help of slaves, were quite 
exceptional. 

Alongside of the actual citizens and perhaps a few resident 
* Inschr. v. Pr. 18; O.G.I. 215. 
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aliens (/xeVotKoi) of modest means, the territory of the city was 
occupied by the ancient inhabitants of the place, the native 
Pedieis, who were ndpoiKoi or ko-tolkol, not citizens of Priene. 
Some of them resided in that part of the territory of the city 
which was royal property—inherited by Alexander from the 
Persians and passing to his successor, whoever he might be, in 
this part of the world—and was probably styled yrj fiaaikiKr}. 
They were bound to the soil and were probably called \aol 
fiacrikiKol. Others may have been Xaot of former large land- 
owners who cultivated the land of their successors. Others 
again may have been tenants of the citizens of Priene. But 
the greater part were small landholders who paid rent or land- 
taxes to the city. The native rural Pedieis living in the villages 
had little affection for the Greeks of the city and were ready to 
rise against them when opportunity offered. 

Thus the city of Priene was in the main an agricultural 
community of well-to-do landowners. We hear nothing of a 
large and increasing city proletariat, though it may have 
existed. Labour was furnished by slaves and to a certain 
extent by the native rural population, part of which may have 
settled in the city. 

Narrow in their outlook, living remote from the centres of 
culture, and possessed of only moderate wealth, the Prieneans 
nevertheless maintained the traditions of Greek civilization. 
Their intellectual and artistic requirements were high. One of 
the first buildings that they erected in their new city was a 
charming little theatre. Their ‘cathedral', the perfect temple 
of Athene, was a classical example of the Ionian style. It 
was described by its builder in a special monograph and was 
cited in all the ancient treatises on architecture. Its creator 
was Pytheus, a man eminent both in the theory and practice of 
architecture, who built the celebrated Mausoleum of Halicar¬ 
nassus. The fortifications of the city were to be unsurpassed 
in technical efficiency and sober beauty. They still arouse the 
admiration of the rare visitors to the ruins of Priene. 

The city was laid out with taste and intelligence, on the best 
town-planning principles of the time: straight streets crossing 
each other at right angles, a large and airy market-place open¬ 
ing on the main street and surrounded on three sides by 
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porticoes, an excellent water-supply well protected against 
attack, a fine meeting-place for the popular assembly and the 
State council, and a large and well-designed gymnasium for 
mental and physical education—soon supplemented by a new 
one for the older students ( neoi ). All the public buildings and 
squares were adorned with bronze and marble statues by the 
best artists, and some of the former were painted in a simple 
and elegant style. 

The private houses are even more characteristic of a small 
but prosperous bourgeois community, democratic in its con¬ 
stitution and in its social and economic structure. Each city 
block was divided into four parts, each part containing one 
house. Larger and more pretentious houses are rare and mostly 
of later date. The houses, though small and modest, were 
comfortable, hygienic, and attractive. Light and air reached 
the dining- and sitting-rooms and the bedrooms from the inner 
court. The rooms were not very large, but they were not 
over-crowded with furniture. The few specimens of furniture 
found in the houses show that the Prieneans had a high 
artistic standard in this field also. Fine well-proportioned 
couches, elegant tables, finely modelled portable ovens, ex¬ 
quisite statuettes in bronze and clay are characteristic features 
of Priene . 44 

It is impossible to enter into greater detail, but what has 
been said will suffice to show the typical aspect of a Greek city 
of this period. We have, it is true, no right to generalize. No 
two cities in Asia Minor—or in Greece proper or the islands— 
were exactly similar; each had its own peculiarities. And yet 
all had many traits in common, especially in their political, 
social, and economic system. With the political aspect of the 
cities I am not here concerned. But a parallel to the economic 
structure of Priene may be presented which is instructive alike 
in its similarities and in its differences. 

We happen to know a little more of teos than of the other 
cities of Asia Minor, though less of it than of Priene. I have 
previously referred to it in connexion with the synoecism of 
Teos and Lebedos, which was planned and perhaps carried out 
by Antigonus. In a decree which deals with her sympolity 
with Lebedos (end of the fourth century, perhaps contemporary 
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with the inscription relating to the synoikismos) are enu¬ 
merated some of the taxes of the city. This list, incomplete as it 
may be, gives us a good idea of the economic structure of the 
city. Like Priene, Teos lived mostly on her agriculture and 
cattle-breeding: sheep and pigs were one of her main sources of 
income. In addition, revenue was derived from the exploita¬ 
tion of woods. Trees were cut and transported with the help of 
slaves and donkeys and probably made into charcoal. There 
were numerous gardens. Bee-keeping flourished, as in so many 
other places in the ancient world (Athens, Rhodes, Theangela 
and elsewhere in Caria, &c.). And finally, unlike Priene, Teos 
had her flourishing industry, the manufacture of certain kinds 
of garments, xkavhia and ape'xora, from Milesian wool. 

It is interesting to find that a substantial income was 
derived by the citizens from the hiring out of slaves, and that a 
health service was organized more or less in the same way as it 
was in Cos, whose laws were imposed on Teos and Lebedos by 
Antigonus (see next chapter). It may be added that the city, 
not satisfied with an extensive and diversified taxation, held 
private slaves and draught animals liable to compulsory public 
service. 

The impression produced by the inscription analysed above 
and by that relating to the synoecism is again that of a small 
community of well-to-do bourgeois, who derive their main 
income from the intensive cultivation of their land and, in a 
subsidiary degree, from some industries. The citizens live a 
narrow life within their territory, consuming mainly their own 
products. Occasionally they export some of these; but, more 
often, especially when crops fail, they are in urgent need of 
imported food . 45 

It may be noted in conclusion that the picture of Teos is 
very similar to that of pidasa in later time.* 

Such were the smaller cities of Asia Minor in the period under 
review. The larger cities, centres of trade and industry such as 
Miletus and Ephesus, were, of course, different. But what we 
know of them, particularly of Miletus, shows that in their 
general aspect, that is, in their plan and architecture, especially 
as regards the residential and political areas, they did not differ 
* Milet, i, 3, p. 350, n. 149; below, Ch. V. 
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greatly from Priene. We must, of course, picture in addition 
a noisy and probably dirty harbour, large crowded warehouses, 
picturesque quays with shops, cabarets, little restaurants, 
brothels, and what not. The public squares and buildings 
must be imagined more numerous and much larger in size. 
However, in the main, even a larger Greek city of that time 
would not be very unlike the modest and elegant city of 
Priene. I shall return to this topic later when I am dealing 
with Alexandria, Rhodes, Cos, Miletus, and Delos. 

The prosperity of some, probably most, of the cities of the 
mainland of Greece, of the islands, and of Asia Minor was 
probably shared by those Greek cities which played the role 
of Athens, Corinth, Rhodes, Miletus, and Ephesus in the Pro¬ 
pontis and on the Pontic coast. I shall revert to most of these 
cities in the next chapter—Cyzicus, Byzantium, Chalcedon, 
Heraclea Pontica, Sinope, Amisus and the flourishing cities of 
the western Pontic coast. Here I will only refer to the far 
distant cities of South Russia. What is true of them is true, 
mutatis mutandis, of the other cities mentioned above. They 
all profited by the recovery of Greece, and the late fourth 
century in South Russia was a very prosperous, nay, a brilliant 
period. Many marvellously rich graves at Panticapaeum and 
many splendid finds at Olbia belong to this time, as do many 
Scythian graves containing exquisite Greek jewellery, pottery, 
and toreutic work, partly imported from Greece and Asia 
Minor, partly made at Panticapaeum and Olbia. 

It may be added that the influence of Greek prosperity was 
felt not only in the East, but also in the West, as we may infer 
from the brilliant development of certain branches of Greco- 
Italian industry, especially at Tarentum .* 6 

The brisk exchange of goods between the constituent parts 
of Alexander’s empire and between them and the countries of 
the West and the North-East was facilitated by the fact, on 
which I have already laid stress, that the empire of Alexander, 
in spite of the wars of the Successors, remained a political unit 
for about fifty years. This period was a repetition—on a large 
scale—of the glorious days of the Athenian Empire, but with¬ 
out the Athenian methods of compulsion. The sea was com¬ 
paratively free of pirates. Alexander’s measures of police were 
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1. JR Tetradrachm, Seleucus I (Seleuceia on the Tigris). Obv . Head of Zeus. 
Rev. BAZlAEfLE SEAEYKOY. Athena fighting in quadriga of homed 
elephants; in field, Seleucid anchor. 

2. M 'Lion-stater', Seleucus I (Babylon, before 300 b . c .). Obv. Baal seated. 
Rev. Lion; Seleucid anchor above. 

3. JR Tetradrachm, Ptolemy I, Egypt (1st issue). Obv . Head of Alexander 
in elephant skin. Rev. TTTOAEMAIOY AAEZAN APEION. Athena Pro¬ 
machos hurling spear, at her feet an eagle. 

4. N Pentadrachm, Ptolemy I. Obv . Head of Ptolemy I wearing diadem 
and aegis. Rev. BAEIAEHS FTTOAEMAIOY. Eagle on fulmen. 

5. N Octodrachm of Arsinoe (struck posthumously by Ptolemy II). Obv. 
Head of Arsinoe II, veiled and wearing stephane. Rev . APSINOHZ <t>IAA- 
AEA 0 OY. Double cornucopiae, filleted. 

6. JR Tetradrachm, Demetrius Poliorcetes (Chalcis, Euboea). Obv. Head 
of Demetrius wearing diadem. Rev . BAZIAEDZ AHMHTPIOY. Poseidon 
leaning on trident, resting foot on rock. 

7. JR Tetradrachm, Demetrius Poliorcetes (Salamis, Cyprus). Obv. Nike 
blowing trumpet and holding trophy-stand, standing on prow. Rev. 
BAZIAED 2 AHMHTPIOY. Poseidon wielding trident. 

8. JR Tetradrachm, Antiochus I (Antioch). Obv. Head of Antiochus wear¬ 
ing diadem. Rev. BAZIAEHS ANTIOXOY. Apollo seated on omphalos. 

9. JR Tetradrachm, Antiochus II (Cyme). Obv . Head of Antiochus II, 
diademed. Rev. BAZIAEDZ ANTIOXOY. Seated Heracles, symbol, one- 
handled cup. 

10. JR Tetradrachm, Rhodes (c. 304-166 b.c.) . Obv. Facing head of Helios. 
Rev . POAlflN. Above, rose; below, magistrate’s name. 

ri. N Stater, Diodotus of Bactria. Obv. Head of Diodotus diademed. 
Rev. BASIAEDS AIOAOTOY- Zeus hurling fulmen. 

On the early Seleucid coinage see Ch. IV, pp. 446 if., and on the early 
Ptolemaic, pp. 398 ££., cf. Ch. VIII; cf. the masterly sketches by E. T. Newell, 
Royal Greek Portrait Coins , 1937. On Demetrius Poliorcetes, id., ibid., pp. 27 ff., 
and The Coinages of Demetrius Poliorcetes , 1927. Diodotus I, E. T. Newell, 
Royal Greek Portrait Coins , p. 66, and W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and 
India , 1938, pp. 72 ff. It is highly probable that the famous Nike of Samothrace 
now in the Louvre is an imitation of the Nike of Demetrius as shown in no. 7 
of this plate. On the original site of the Louvre Nike, see A. Salac, Socha BohynS 
Vitlzstvl v. Louvru, 1938. 
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continued by Antigonus and Demetrius, who had a strong navy 
and the Island League at their disposal. Lysimachus, Ptolemy 
Soter, Rhodes, Cyzicus, Lampsacus, Byzantium, Heraclea 
Pontica, Sinope, and the Bosporan kings, all contributed to 
this security . 47 

That Alexander’s empire, because it was a political unit in 
the days of the Successors, was also an economic unit, can 
only be stated with reservations. Greece even now remained 
what it had previously been, a loose complex of independent 
cities, each pursuing, by every lawful and unlawful method, a 
narrow policy directed to self-sufficiency and self-defence. 
None of the Greek cities abolished its restrictive measures 
against its neighbours or its oppressive customs-duties . 48 Never¬ 
theless, Alexander’s empire in the period of the Successors 
approximated to the character of an economic unit even more 
than the Athenian Empire. Our evidence is scanty but is 
sufficient to show this. 

To begin with, I may remind the reader of the general rise of 
prices in the time of Alexander and the Successors all over the 
empire. Next comes the evidence supplied by coins. Coin¬ 
hoards buried in all parts of the empire and outside it in 
Alexander’s own lifetime and during the rule of the Successors 
show that monetary unity had been almost achieved. Let me 
recall some well-known facts in this connexion . 49 

Alexander’s currency was not only abundant but uniform in 
respect of types, purity of metal, and standard (Attic). After 
his death and for about nineteen years money of exactly the 
same types and standard was issued from the same mints by 
the Successors in the name of Philip Arrhidaeus and later of 
Alexander IV, for use throughout the empire, with the excep¬ 
tion of Egypt. A certain differentiation began in Egypt and 
spread later to other parts of the Hellenistic world, when their 
rulers assumed the royal title. All of these had their own abun¬ 
dant coinage, the most prominent in this respect being Deme¬ 
trius, Lysimachus, Ptolemy Soter, and Seleucus I. Their coins, 
however, as regards weight, purity, and standard (with the 
exception of those of Ptolemy, who finally went over to the 
so-called Phoenician standard), were almost exactly similar to 
those of Alexander. The only difference was in the types, the 
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head of the deified Alexander and later the portraits of the 
Successors replacing on the obverse the well-known Alexandrian 
types, and new reverses being substituted for the standardized 
designs of Alexander. 

In comparison with the royal issues the leading issues of the 
past were of little importance. The Persian ' archers ’ and other 
coins of the Persian Empire soon vanished. Of the city issues, 
the Athenian ‘owls’ were still abundant. Athens seems to 
have retained her right of coinage from the time of Alexander 
down to about 220 b . c ., when a new style of coinage was 
substituted for the old. Most modem scholars are inclined to 
think, in opposition to the earlier view, that there was no sus¬ 
pension of the Athenian coinage between 322 (or 261 b . c .) and 
some time after 229 b . c ., except for a short interruption in the 
days of Antigonus Gonatas . 50 Corinthian poloi ceased to be 
struck early in the third century B.c. and were never very 
popular in the Aegean. Mints in a few other cities were still 
operating, and the Greek leagues began to issue their own 
federal money. But many of the Greek cities preferred to issue 
coins of Alexandrian types. It is curious that King Areus of 
Sparta, when he decided (about 280 b . c .) to coin his own money, 
began to issue Alexander tetradrachms of Attic weight but 
inscribed with his own name . 51 

All these issues, however, were superseded by the royal 
coinage. This was the result not of compulsion or legislation, 
as in the time of the Athenian Empire, but of the evident con¬ 
venience of monetary unity and of the abundance and excel¬ 
lence of the royal coinage. We have indisputable proof of this 
in the statistics of hoards as recorded by Noe. In all the 
hoards of the late fourth and early third centuries Alexandrian 
coins (with a certain number of ‘ Philippi ’ added) exceed the 
total of all the other issues. Even the coins of the Successors 
(except those of Lysimachus) figure only rarely and sporadi¬ 
cally . 52 Alexander’s coinage was so famous and so popular in 
the Hellenistic world that when, after Magnesia, many of the 
Greek cities recovered their right of coinage (which they had 
lost in the time of the Successors and of the balance of power), 
they mutually agreed to begin their autonomous coinage by the 
issue of uniform Alexandrian and Lysimachian silver money, 
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which they struck in large quantities. * I am speaking, of course, 
of the great currencies of the time, those which played the lead¬ 
ing part in commercial life and were kept by rich people in their 
homes and in the banks. For the expenses of daily life in the 
cities of Greece proper, Asia Minor, and the Near East, local 
currency was used almost exclusively, being only to a slight 
extent supplemented by the currencies of neighbouring cities. 
This currency was mostly copper and small silver. Its preva¬ 
lence in daily life is shown by the finds made in the Greek cities 
of both Greece and Asia Minor, especially Priene (as was well 
shown by the late Dr. Regling) and Pergamon. 

Everything considered, Alexander’s reign and the period 
of the Successors were a time of great hope and great possibili¬ 
ties for the empire created by Alexander, including Greece. 
Greece lost her political independence, though she struggled 
desperately to retain it, but she was compensated by a material 
prosperity that appeared likely to endure . 53 

But this appearance was illusory. The period of prosperity, 
so far at least as Greece proper was concerned, was destined 
to be of short duration. 

* This coinage is dealt with in a later chapter. 


PLATE XXIX 


1. M Ptolemy II. Egypt. Obv. Head of Zeus Ammon. Rev . 
BASIAEflS PTOAEMAIOY. Eagle holding fulmen. 

2. N Octodrachm of Ptolemy III. Egypt. Obv. AAEA 0 HN. 
Heads of Ptolemy II and Arsinoe II. Rev. OEflN. Heads of 
Ptolemy I and Berenice I. 

3. N Octodrachm of Ptolemy III. Egypt. Obv . Head of 
Ptolemy III, radiate, wearing aegis and holding trident-topped 
sceptre. Rev . BASIAEJQE PTOAEMAIOY. Filleted comu- 
copiae. 

4. JR Tetradrachm of Philetaerus of Pergamon. Obv. Diademed 
head of Seleucus I. Rev . <t>\ AETAIPOY. Athena seated with 
hand on shield. In the field helmet. 

5. iK Tetradrachm of Attalus I of Pergamon. Obv. Head of Phile¬ 
taerus. Rev . < 1 >IAETA!P 0 Y. Athena seated crowning king’s 
name. Beneath arm—A, in the field: to the left ivy-leaf, to the 
right bow. 

6 . JR Tetradrachm of Antigonus Gonatas. Obv. Head of Posei¬ 
don, Rev. BAZIAEDZ ANTI TONOY. Apollo seated on prow 
of galley. This coin possibly commemorates the battle of Cos. 

- 7. JR Tetradrachm of Antiochus III. Syria. Obv. Head of 

Antiochus III wearing diadem. Rev. BA 2 IAED 2 ANTIOXOY. 
Elephant. Beneath monogram. 

8. JR Tetradrachm. Aetolian League (c. 279-168 b.c.). Obv. 
Head of Alexander. Rev. AITHAHN. Aetolia seated on shields, 
among them the Macedonian and Gaulish shields. This is a copy 
of a statue set up by the Aetolians at Delphi. In the field to the 
right monogram. 

On the royal coins of this plate, E. T. Newell, Greek Portrait 
Coins , 1937. 







IV 

THE BALANCE OF POWER 
Part I 

THE CITIES: GREECE AND THE ISLANDS 

The short survey in Chapter I of political events during the 
period of balance of power (281-221 b.c.) has shown that, like 
that which preceded it, it was a time of almost continuous war¬ 
fare throughout the former empire of Alexander. The region 
that suffered most was continental Greece, after it the islands 
and Asia Minor, and finally Syria. Egypt was engaged in war 
outside her own territory and therefore suffered least. But it 
was something more than a period of warfare. Except in Greece 
—and even in Greece to a certain extent—it was a time of great 
creative political activity. In this short space of time each of 
the monarchies formerly comprised in the empire laid the 
foundations of its political, social, and economic structure, a 
structure that was to survive almost unchanged until they were 
incorporated in the Roman Empire and even later. 

We must therefore review separately the conditions in each 
of these regions, bearing in mind that they all, despite the 
differences that had developed between them, were still consti¬ 
tuents of a single large unit, the former dominion of Alexander, 
the Hellenistic world. 

To begin with Greece. Of the various sources from which 
our information with regard to it is drawn, the literary 
texts bearing on its history, both political and economic, 
during this period are very meagre. In the political field they 
are insufficient to furnish a continuous narrative of events. 1 
As regards economic and social conditions they are even less 
informative. Even for Athens we have nothing comparable to 
the copious evidence relating to the preceding period. 

The lack of literary sources is compensated by the data which 
may be gathered from epigraphic material. The inscriptions of 
this period are numerous and of varied character, and cannot 
be described as a whole. I shall discuss them group by group 
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as I deal with the various aspects of the economic life of the 
Greek cities. 

One group, however, the official yearly accounts of the ad¬ 
ministration of the temples of Delos rendered by the hieropoioi, 
calls for some preliminary remarks. We have substantial frag¬ 
ments of them for about a century, from which it is possible to 
compile fairly complete and trustworthy lists of the prices of 
commodities and domestic animals as well as of land and houses, 
of rents of both houses and land, and of wages and salaries. 
Scholars have naturally availed themselves largely of this mate¬ 
rial to reconstruct the economic history of the Aegean during 
the period with which we are dealing. 2 Its value certainly can¬ 
not be over-estimated, for with its help we can follow the fluc¬ 
tuations of prices at one place in the Aegean world, and by 
correlating them with contemporary political events we may 
be able to detect the special causes that gave rise to them. 
Moreover, we learn from them the real value of money in an 
important part of the Hellenistic world in the late third and 
early second centuries b.c. 

Valuable as it is, the evidence from Delos has its limitations. 
We must not forget that it was a peculiar place, unique of its 
kind, different from any other city in Greece except, to a certain 
extent, Delphi and Olympia. A barren island containing very 
little fertile land, possessing no mineral or other resources, Delos 
lived for centuries as an appendage of its famous temple of 
Apollo. Later in its history it became a centre of Aegean, and 
still later of Mediterranean, commerce and banking, one of the 
clearing-houses of the ancient world. 

Delos, therefore, throughout its existence depended almost 
entirely on imports, and the balance of its trade was distinctly 
unfavourable. This peculiar feature of its economy necessarily 
had a certain influence on the prices that ruled in the island. 
On the other hand in its later days—the period best known to 
us—it became a centre of transit trade and the residence of 
many aliens, merchants, business men, and bankers. This fact, 
together with the physical character of the island, its lack of 
natural resources, certainly influenced the prices of commodi¬ 
ties, labour, land, houses, slaves, and so forth. The prices, as 
they appear in the temple accounts, were not arbitrarily fixed 
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by the temple but reflect the ebb and flow of business life in 
Delos, of which very little is known. All this makes it difficult 
to regard the prices that we find at Delos as necessarily repre¬ 
senting those current all over the Aegean, unless they are con¬ 
firmed by evidence from other localities. 

Moreover, the data contained in the Delian inscriptions must 
not be taken at their face value. There is, for instance, a ten¬ 
dency among modern scholars to calculate the yearly income of 
a family of wage-earners from the daily wages and salaries paid 
by the temple to its workmen and employees. But W. W. Tarn 
has shown that none of the wage-earners who appear in the 
temple accounts were employed by the temple continuously 
for a year. They were all employed intermittently, and in the 
intervals they certainly worked in the harbour or the city, or 
perhaps on parcels of land rented or owned by them. What 
remuneration they earned there is unknown. Besides, we must 
consider that other members of their families may have derived 
a certain income from their own business or work. 

Thus the Delian evidence is especially valuable for the light 
it throws on the economic history of Delos. It may be used, 
with great care, to illustrate the economic conditions of the 
Aegean islands and perhaps of Greece. Whether we are justi¬ 
fied in making far-reaching generalizations, and in regarding 
the curves of prices observed at Delos as valid for the rest even 
of the Aegean world, is a matter of controversy and cannot be 
discussed here at length. I question even more whether we are 
entitled to compare the curves of prices as ascertained for Delos 
and for Egypt during a given period* and to infer from certain 
coincidences in them a general uniform fluctuation of prices 
throughout the Hellenistic world as far as Mesopotamia and 
Babylonia.f Egypt was no less exceptional than Delos, and 
prices there were governed by many local conditions quite 
different from those prevailing at Delos. 

I turn now to a survey of the various aspects of the social and 
economic life of continental Greece as reflected in our various 
sources, and will deal first with the influence of war and its 
concomitants, an important feature in the history of the 

* On prices in Egypt, see below, pp. 258 ff. 

f On prices in Babylonia, see below, part II, sect. C of this chapter. 
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Hellenistic world during the period under review. The subject 
needs careful consideration. 3 

It has been mentioned in the preceding chapter that the Greek 
customs of war were primitive and ruthless. The unwritten 
laws of war regarded such acts as pillage and devastation 
of the enemies’ country as normal and lawful (see, for example, 
the remark of Polybius xxiii. 15,1-3). They similarly permitted 
the complete destruction of captured cities; the enslavement 
and sale of prisoners of war, generally (but not necessarily) 
on the understanding that they might be freed if somebody 
ransomed them; requisitions of goods, foodstuffs, men, and 
draught animals for the needs of the fighting forces even in 
allied countries, not to speak of what we should call neutrals 
(a notion foreign to the ancient world); compulsory levies of 
men ; and so forth. 

These ideas were firmly established in the Greek world and 
very difficult to eradicate. I have already indicated how the 
Successors, when carrying on war in Greece, allowed themselves 
to adopt them, at least to some extent. The same is true of 
the rulers who followed them. 

The more thoughtful opinion of Greece protested against the 
abuses repeatedly and vehemently. Plato gave eloquent ex¬ 
pression to the protest,* condemning the wholesale murders 
and enslavement of Greeks during their internecine wars, the 
burning of houses, and the destruction of crops. 4 The attitude 
of Plato (and of Aristotle) towards war became a commonplace 
in early Hellenistic times. The leading schools of philosophy of 
this period all shared the ideas of Plato. There is no need to 
emphasize the Epicurean love of peace; nor were the Cynics 
and the Stoics less explicit. For Chrysippus peace was one of 
the prima bona. When describing the state of strife that reigns 
even in peace time in each house and in every man, Philo, fol¬ 
lowing probably an early Stoic writer, gives a vivid description 
of the horrors of war:f ‘They rob, plunder, sell into slavery, 

*Rep. 470 f.; cf. Polit. 307-8 ; see also Menex. 239 and 242, distinguish¬ 
ing between wars between Greeks and those with barbarians. 

f De conf. 12, pp. 411, 412: cn>A cXariv, apira^ovaiv, avSpairo8l£ovT<u, XerjXa- 
rovai, rropdovGiv, vf$pit,ovaiv, aiKc^ovTat, p&eipov aiv, aloypjvovcn, 8 oXo<f>ovovoiv, 
avTiKpvs rjv wen Swarunepoi Krelrovai, etc. 
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despoil, ravage, outrage, maltreat, destroy, dishonour, murder 
by stealth or, if they are strong enough, openly.’ 5 

The attitude of public opinion towards war and peace in the 
third century is further illustrated by some very interesting 
facts. For a Greek the ideal of life was always eiprjvrj and 
7 tXouto 5, peace and wealth; they always prayed to attain it, 
but never more frequently and more fervently than in the late 
fourth, third, and second centuries. One has only to read the 
prayer of Isyllus for the city of Epidaurus,* or the impressive 
cry of a personage of the New Comedy: ‘ Give us peace, o Lord 
Zeus, an end of strife and wretchedness.'f It finds a parallel 
in the prayer addressed to Demetrius by Athens in the famous 
ithyphallus of 291 b.c.,J and in the prayer of Magnesia on the 
Maeander to Zeus Sosipolis in 196 b.c.§ No wonder that in 
the lists of magistrates published in the third century and later 
by some of the Greek cities we often find an eloquent remark: 
‘In their time there was peace, order, prosperity, concord.’|| 
To this general feeling of Greece Polybius gives forcible utter¬ 
ance when he says:^[ ‘For if there is a boon for which we all 
pray the gods and undergo anything to secure, and which is 
the only one of the so-called blessings that no one questions, 
I mean peace.’ 6 

When, after having been for a time in abeyance, the most 
cruel practice of war—the total destruction of cities and the 
enslavement of citizens—reappeared with the capture of Man- 
tinea (223 b.c.) by the Achaeans and Macedonians, the indigna¬ 
tion in Greece was intense. This indignation was vigorously 
expressed in the lost work of Phylarchus, who dedicated some 
striking pages to the description of the horrors which accom¬ 
panied the capture of Mantinea. It is more than probable that 

* Isyll. B. 22 ff.; Anth. Lyr. ii, p. 282 D, cf. I. U. Powell, Collect. Alex. 1925, 
p. 132 f., and I. U. Powell and E. A. Barber, New Chapters, etc., i. 1921, p. 46 f. 

f Nov. com.fr. in pap. rep., ed. Schroder, no. 1, 23: yevoiro 8’ elp-qvrj nor’ 
<L Zed SeenroTa [ 8 i]aAtxjts [aOXlwv r]e Trpayixdrow. 

f Athen. vi. 62, p. 253 d, e. 

§ S.I.G . 3 589, 27 fl. 

|| ivl tovtcdv fjv clpi]vrj, evvopia, everrjpla, opovoia (or words to that effect). 

*| IV. 74. 3 • yo-P V s names evyopeQa rots Oeots Tvyeiv, Kal tt&v viropevopev 
Ipeipomes avrrjs peraoxeiv Kal povov tovto tcov vopi^opevcov ayadaiv avap<f>i- 
afrjTrjTov eciTt 7 Tap avdpcbirois, Xeyto Se rrjv elprfvqv . 

3261 q 
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he condemned with equal vehemence other acts of unnecessary 
cruelty during the wars which he described. And yet the con¬ 
duct of Aratus found an eloquent defender in Polybius, who 
appealed to the accepted laws of war (Kara rows tov voXepov 
vofxovs) to justify the wholesale enslavement of free men, women 
and children. He adds that the treatment of Mantinea was in 
retaliation for certain acts of the Mantineans which, though less 
cruel, did not conform with ‘ the laws of nations ’ (row? koivovs 
tmv avdpdiTTuv vo/iovs). There is no doubt, however, that Greece 
in this case sided with Phylarchus and not with Aratus and the 
Achaeans, whose excuses Polybius was probably repeating. 7 

There is no question, therefore, that the educated opinion of 
Greece was unanimous in condemning the customs of war that 
prevailed in Greece in the third century. But Greece was help¬ 
less. ‘Military necessity’ was stronger than public opinion. 
During this period war remained as ruinous an episode in the 
life of Greece, as cruel and as ruthless, as it had previously been. 
In self-defence Greece adopted certain measures designed to 
make war less destructive. These are enumerated by Tarn: the 
creation of leagues which guaranteed peace to their members, 
at least within the league; inter-State treaties of a new kind, 
by which certain cities and temples were recognized as sacred 
and exempt from liability to pillage (a-vXav, pvcna^eiv) ; the ex¬ 
tensive use of arbitration for the settlement of disputes between 
individual cities and of conflicts within them; and treaties by 
which certain cities accepted the obligation not to enslave each 
other’s citizens. 8 These compacts brought some measure of 
relief to some of the cities of Greece. But their very existence 
and their character bear witness to the persistence of old cus¬ 
toms and to the impotence of Greece to change them. War 
remained, be it repeated, as cruel and ruthless as it had been, 
and hindered, probably even more than in the past, the normal 
development of the country. Some facts may be adduced in 
illustration. 

We have no reliable information about the losses in most of 
the great battles. We do not know, for instance, the number 
of casualties in the decisive naval engagements of the period, 
such as those at Cos and Andros. We know, however, that at 
Sellasia (222 or more probably 221 b . c .), the only battle about 
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which we are well informed, of the 6,000 Lacaedemonians who 
took part in it 5,800 were killed and that among Cleomenes’ 
mercenaries the casualties were severe.* I do not think that 
the battle of Sellasia was exceptional in this respect. 

One of the most important facts in connexion with war in 
ancient times is that it was universally regarded as a method 
not only of settling political questions but also of enriching the 
victors at the expense of the vanquished. To pillage a country 
was a common practice in ancient warfare. In this respect the 
period we are considering was no exception. Polybius is inclined 
to make the Aetolians responsible for the excessive prevalence 
of pillage and robbery at this time. But the other leading States 
adopted exactly the same methods. All belligerents were in the 
habit of raiding enemy territory to devastate it and to secure as 
much booty as possible. It is unnecessary to accumulate evi¬ 
dence of this. Two examples may be given which illustrate the 
methods of warfare practised by Phylarchus’ hero, Cleomenes 
III. Shortly after his reform in Sparta, Cleomenes invaded the 
territory of Megalopolis: ‘ he collected much booty and wrought 
great devastation of the country' says Plutarch.f He did the 
same in his invasion of the territory of Argos after the city had 
been occupied by Antigonus: ‘ he laid waste the country and 
carried everything off 'J according to Plutarch, who a little later 
describes a new and ingenious method adopted by Cleomenes: 
‘ Ravaging the plain, he did not, as invaders usually do, cut the 
corn with sickles and daggers, but beat it down with large 
wooden implements fashioned like broadswords, so that his men 
had an amusement on the march and crushed and destroyed 
the whole crop without trouble.'§ 9 

The great masters and exemplars in this kind of war of 
devastation were the pirates. 10 Piracy in this period, as in the 

* Plut. Cleotn. 28, 5. 

f axf>eXelas re peyakas rjdpoiae Kal <f>dopav ttoXXt]v dneipydaaTo rrjs ycupay 
(ibid. 12 , 2 ). 

t 8ia<f>6eipop.ev7)s yap rrjs vri avrov Kal rrdvrtov ayopevcov Kal tf>epopev(ov. 

(ibid. 25, 4). 

§ TTopdiov to rreSlov Kal rov alrov ov Kelpwv, tocrirep ol Xonrol, Spenavais /cat 
p,ax<itpais aAAa kotttmv ijvAots peyaXois els pop.<f>alas dneipyaopevois, d>s 

i m 77 atSia ypio/icvous iv ~u> vopeveaOai avv prjSevl rrovto -navra avyKaraTpiiffai 
Kal 8ia<f>6elpai rov Kapnov (ibid. 26 , i). 
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preceding, was an accepted feature in the life of the Greek 
world. The foreign pirates were of little importance. The 
Tyrrhenians disappeared from the Aegean after the time of 
Demetrius, the Illyrians carried on their business in their own 
waters, the Black Sea pirates never passed the Straits. The 
Aegean was at the mercy of domestic pirates. The leading 
Hellenistic States never seriously endeavoured in this period to 
make the sea safe from their organized depredations. The 
Ptolemies, in the days of their thalassocracy, made no active 
attempt to suppress them altogether. They may have boasted 
of having done so, but such claims were no more than vain 
boasts. 11 From time to time their admirals would retaliate on 
the pirates for the pillage of territories which were under the 
protection of the Ptolemies. 12 But Philadelphus, during the 
First Syrian war {274) made use of organized bodies of pirates 
to carry out his famous raid on the coastal cities of the kingdom 
of Antiochus I, in this following the practice of Demetrius as 
described above. 13 Exactly the same was done by Antigonus 
Gonatas,* and repeatedly by the Aetolians from the time of 
Demetrius onwards. 14 Organized bands of pirates had their 
own well-protected harbours (not only in Crete) and were wel¬ 
comed in all commercial ports when they appeared laden with 
their booty. 

This was the situation in the times of the Successors. The 
story of the capture of Ephesus by Lysimachus from Deme¬ 
trius, as told by Polyaenus and Frontinus, may serve as a 
typical example. When Demetrius was holding Ephesus and 
was devastating the neighbouring territories with the help of 
pirates, Lycus, Lysimachus' strategos, bribed Andron, the chief 
pirate in the service of Demetrius. One day Andron appeared 
in Ephesus bringing with him a large number of prisoners, 
ostensibly to sell them. The pretended prisoners were in fact 
soldiers of Lysimachus, who took the city and handed it over 
to their master.f 

Nor did the situation change in the following period. A few 
interesting examples will show that Greece, especially in time 
of war—for instance during the Chremonidean war—was at 

* Polyaen. 4, 6, 18 (about 276 b.c.). 

f Front. Strut. 3. 3. 7; Polyaen. 5, 19. 
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the mercy of pirates and robbers. Delphi at that time had the 
greatest difficulty in securing, by means of embassies to the 
two kings Antigonus and Ptolemy, the safety of the theoroi 
who were travelling to Delphi for the celebration of the Pythia, 
and, by means of embassies to all the Greeks, the safety of those 
who intended to go to the Pylaia.* One is much tempted to 
assign to the same period the decree of the Amphictions of Delphi 
in honour of the hieromnemones ,f who are lauded because they 
made ‘the assembly at Pylae inviolate and secure ’% and ren¬ 
dered it possible for all the Greeks to come to the festal assembly 
[navrjyvpiq, perhaps the Soteria). There is mention of ambas¬ 
sadors being sent out to insist that the Delphian asylia should 
be respected. The same decree quotes the decision of the Aeto- 
lians ‘that ransoms be nowhere exacted and that no one be 
carried off contrary to the Amphictionic laws’.§ This shows 
that the unlawful and unauthorized action of the Aetolian free¬ 
lances contributed greatly to the insecurity of the times. The 
Aetolian decree mentioned by the hieromnemones is probably 
still extant.|] IS 

In this connexion mention may also be made of the well- 
known convention (arvpftoXov) between Pellana in Achaea and 
Delphi, which may be dated either between 262 and 251 b.c. 
or earlier, between 285 and 280 b.c. In this treaty the two 
cities promise each other that ‘ the Delphian shall not carry off 
the Pellanean against his will, nor the Pellanean the Delphian \ < |f 
If somebody buys mala fide a free man, he loses the price and 
pays a fine. Similar protection is extended to cattle and slaves. 
The paragraph preceding that which has been quoted deals 
with goods ‘taken out’ from ships; if a man buys them, he is 
fined and the goods are held not to have been sold.** This and 
the following paragraphs show that piratical raids were a com¬ 
mon feature in the Corinthian gulf in the third century b.c. 16 

* S.E.G. ii. 261 ; F.D. iii. i, 479. t S.I.G . 3 483. 

J TTjv] UvXalav aovXov Kai acr(f>aXrj ( 1 . 6). 

§ Iva fJ.rj8ajJ.ov Xvjrpov yevrjra 1 Kal prfOels ayrfTCU [napa tovs vopovs tovs aptfn- 

KTiOVLKojvS ( 1 . 15 f.). 

|| I.G. ix. 1, 2nd ed., 171 — S.I.G. 3 484. 

If 6 AeX<f>os rop. IleXXavea [/at?] ct[ye|Tto] prjSe 6 TleXXavevs to[v] AeX<f>ov el pfj 
xeAfeiWros] (or KeAfetWra]) . 

** I would suggest reading in 1. 4 avra, not avrcoi. 
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It was perhaps at about the same time {c. 252 b.c.) that Salamis 
was raided by pirates, probably in the service of Alexander of 
Corinth, and that Heraclitus of Athmonon, commander of the 
garrison of Piraeus for Antigonus, had great difficulty in pro¬ 
tecting the island.* 

The Aetolians, as we have seen, were masters in the art of 
carrying on war with the help of pirates. Their victims were, 
above all, the islands of the Aegean. These and the cities of the 
coast were devastated by successive raids. It is not surprising 
that some of them tried to protect themselves by special treaties 
with Aetolia. The scanty epigraphical evidence includes 
several decrees guaranteeing safety from Aetolian raids to 
particular islands and cities. It has been suggested that one 
group of them belongs to the years 254-239, another to the 
end of the third century, after 224/3, both these periods 
being times of anarchy in the Aegean. The first group 
consists of a decree relating to Delos, of another to Tenos and 
Ceos, of a third to Chios, of some fragments which may belong 
to a similar decree relating to Athens, and perhaps of the treaty 
between Miletus and Aetolia, which, however, is attributed 
by its editor to the second half of the third century and may 
therefore belong to the second group. In the second group 
appear Mytilene and Teos, also Magnesia on the Maeander. 17 
The wording of the decrees is the same, with minor variations, 
in all the above instances. The terms of that relating to the 
Magnesians are as follows: ‘ It shall not be lawful for any Aeto¬ 
lian or resident in Aetolia to capture anyone travelling from 
any part of the territory of the Magnesians by land or sea. If 
any one shall do so, the chief magistrate in office shall exact 
such property as has been visibly carried off, and for property 
that has been made away with the councillors shall pass sen¬ 
tence of such fine as they may think fit, as on public malefactors, 
exacting the damages awarded and indemnifying the sufferers/f 

* S.I.GS 454. 

i I.G. ix. I, 2 nd ed., no. 4 > 17 ® • KaL prfzvl ££ovmav elpev \ AItcdA&v 
pq Se tuiV £v AtnoAiai KdToiKeovTcuv aye[i]v | pyjdeva £k t&s ytopas ra? Mayvrjrcov 
pr]8ap6$ep 6ppo)\pevovs pyre Kara ydv prjre Kara daXacraav. el 8d tIs | xa ayrp, ra 
pev ep<f>avea dvcnrpdaae iv del tov arpaTa\yov rov evapyov, twv 8e a<f>avecov to(v)s 
<rvve8povs /caTa|8uca£ovras t,aplav, av Ka hoKipa^Lovri, ra xoiva fiXanTovTCOv 
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A similar set of inscriptions show the Cretans adopting the 
same practice. Here again our information mostly relates to 
times of more or less acute troubles in the Hellenistic world. 
In one document* the city of Anaphe and her territory are 
declared inviolable (acriAot) by the Cretan league ( koivov ). A 
decree in Cretan dialect found at Athens may, as has been 
suggested, be regarded as a grant of asylia to Athens by a 
Cretan city.f 

It should be noted that the pirates of Aetolia were in friendly 
relations with the Cretans and used the Cretan harbours as 
rallying-points and as places where they might dispose of their 
captives. There is a vivid illustration of these relations in the 
well-known Athenian decree in honour of Eumaridas of Cydo- 
nia.J After the raid of Bucris (during the Demetrian war) many 
of the captured Athenian citizens and other prisoners were 
transported by him to Crete. Eumaridas supplied money to 
redeem them and restore them to their country. This led to the 
dispatch of an embassy by Athens to the two rival city-leagues 
of Crete in order to arrive at an understanding with them and 
probably to obtain the grant of asylia (compare the document 
quoted above). Eumaridas was helpful to Athens in dealing 
with Cnossos and its allies and with Polyrrhenia. Later during 
the rule of Euryclides and Micion at Athens, he and his son were 
still helping the Athenians to keep on good terms with Crete.§ 

It was perhaps a little later (but before 220) that Miletus 
concluded treaties with Cnossos, Gortyn, and Phaestos. One 
of the clauses of these treaties regulates the conditions under 
which slaves who were formerly free citizens of Miletus or of 
the above-named Cretan cities are to regain their liberty. Those 
who bought them mala fide, that is, knowing that they were 
free men, lose their money and pay a fine.|| To the same group, 

/cat eKTrpdaaovTas rds KaraSixas /cat d7roSt|Sovras- rot? dStKov/xdvois Kvplo(v)s 
elj-iev. 

* I.G. xii. 3. 254; G.D.I .5146 (third century b.c. ?), cf. A. Wilhelm, Wien. 
Anz., 1924, p. 154; G. Daux, B.C.H. lix (1935), pp. 94 if.; Ixi (1937), pp. 
439 ff. See also I.G. xii. 2.17 (Mytilene). 

f Ibid, ii, 2nd ed., 1130; G.D.I. 5148. 

t S.I.G. 3 535. § Ibid. 536 and 537. 

|j Rehm, Mild, Erg. d. Ausgr. iii. 1, no. 140; Inscr. Cret., Cnossos 6, 
Phaestos 1*. 
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though of a later date, belong the various documents that settle 
the relations between Crete on the one side and Magnesia* and 
Mylasaf on the other (see further below). Later, in the second 
century, Paros makes a special treaty with the Cretan city of 
Allaria, j; 18 

The inscriptions mentioned above reveal another group 
of facts which testify to the uncertainty of life and pro¬ 
perty in Greece in the third century. It was an immemorial 
custom in Greece to regard the sanctuaries of gods as inviolable 
(dcrvXa) . Any one who infringed this sanctity of the god’s house 
was guilty of sacrilege (UpocrvXos) . The same sanctity attached 
to the great festivals of Olympia, Delphi, Corinth, &c., and to 
those who were invited to them and took part in them (e/ce^ei- 
pta , ‘ truce'). There was no need of special grants of inviolability 
for the temples and festivals. The acrvXta was something sacred 
and was universally respected. 

But times changed. Politics became a more powerful force 
than religion and some cases of violation of the iKeytipCa oc¬ 
curred in the Peloponnesian war and in the wars of the fourth 
century. 19 In the third century the whole of Greece heard with 
horror the terrible story of the attack of the Gauls on the temple 
of the Delphian Apollo and rejoiced at the miracle whereby the 
temple was saved. Yet the priests of Delphi were not entirely 
safe in their own sanctuary despite the fact that Delphi now 
stood under the protection of the Aetolians, the chief disturbers 
of the peace. Reference has already been made to the inscrip¬ 
tion that shows the difficulty experienced by delegates and 
pilgrims in reaching Delphi at the time of the Chremonidean 
war, and another striking fact may be added. The Dionysiac 
artists of Athens as early as 278/7 B.c. felt that they could not 
travel with safety in Greece unless they were protected by a 
special decree of the Amphictions granting them in the name 
of all the Greeks (viro navTcov tS)v ‘EW^i/ow), as non-combatants 
and exempt in Athens from military service, complete im¬ 
munity from molestation. 20 

We are accordingly not surprised to find that temples and 
organizers of games, if they lacked the protection conferred by 
ancient origin and venerable reputation, did their best, by 

* G.D.I. 5153 - 6 - t Ibid. 5157-63. + Ibid. 4940. 
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diplomatic negotiations (especially with the most dangerous of 
the sacrilegious powers) to secure a recognition of inviolability. 
We possess a set of inscriptions in which certain cities inform 
kings, leagues, and individual cities (eVayyeX/ta) of a miraculous 
appearance (epiphaneia) of their god or goddess, in consequence 
of which new religious celebrations have been instituted, and 
request that the sanctity and inviolability of the temples con¬ 
cerned, and sometimes of the cities containing them, may be 
respected. In reply the parties addressed politely acknowledge 
the receipt of the ivdyyeXpa, and some of them agree to respect 
the sanctity of the temples and cities in question. We have 
many fragments of such exchanges of letters, the most com¬ 
plete being those which concern Magnesia on the Maeander and 
Teos. 21 The earliest documents of this type belong to the middle 
of the third century. The initiative in such cases appears to 
have been taken by the Amphictions. 22 The new practice 
spread rapidly all over Greece at the end of the third and in 
the second century, when cases of sacrilege ( UpocrvXia ) were 
becoming common. We have such incidents as the sack by the 
Aetolians of important and revered temples, for example of 
Artemis at Lusoi, of Poseidon at Taenarum, of Hera at Argos, 
of Poseidon at Mantinea, as early as 244; and the famous pil¬ 
lage by the same Aetolians of the great sanctuaries of Dion and 
Dodona in 219 b.c., which Philip requited by the sack of the 
chief Aetolian sanctuary at Thermos. These outrages brought 
home to the Greek communities how precarious was the im¬ 
munity of most of their sacred places. 

The comments of Polybius on the Aetolian UpoavXtau and 
the bitter words of Lyciscus of Acarnania at Sparta in 211 b.c., 
reported by the same historian, show how deeply Greece re¬ 
sented these acts of sacrilege. This indignation and the com¬ 
ments of Polybius show that they were a new and unheard of 
occurrence. 23 

The facts to which I have drawn attention indicate that 
methods of warfare, so far from improving, were becoming 
more barbarous. The measures that the cities took were 
measures of self-defence and cannot be adduced as evidence 
of a gradual humanization of war during the Hellenistic period. 
Moreover, they had no enduring effect. Sacrilege, on the 
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contrary, became for more than a century a matter of com¬ 
mon occurrence. 

To return to the pirates, we find the plague of piracy raging 
all over the Aegean during the period 280-221. It was more 
acute in troubled times, especially during great wars, but even 
in comparative peace the pirates were active. The kidnapped 
citizen of a Greek city is a familiar figure to every student of 
Hellenistic literature, for example in the comedies of Menander 
as regards the time of the Successors, and in the Hellenistic 
epigrams as illustrating these and later times. Scores of inscrip¬ 
tions refer to piratical raids and to the tragic experiences of 
men, women, and children kidnapped by the pirates and sold 
into slavery. A mere list of the places mentioned in inscriptions 
of the third century as having suffered from their inroads gives 
a vivid idea of the insecurity of the coastal cities of Greece and 
Asia Minor: Thera, Naxos, Amorgos, Anaphe, Delos, Chios, 
Teos, Tenos, Ceos, Salamis, Cyprus, Magnesia on the Maeander, 
Miletus, Theangela in Caria, and the coasts of Attica. 24 

Here again the picture has two sides. The phenomenon was 
not new. Piracy had indeed been practised in Greece from time 
immemorial. But the frequency of the Hellenistic inscriptions 
that refer to it, though inscriptions of this period are compara¬ 
tively rare, indicates that this ancient practice had now become 
very common and was carried on with cynical ruthlessness. 
There is further evidence of this in the fact that it was not till 
the fourth century that the Greek islands began to build watch- 
towers and refuge-towers to protect their peaceful population 
against pirate raids, and such activity is specially notable in the 
third century. 25 Public opinion reacted sharply to this new 
social phenomenon. The Greeks were keenly sensible of their 
solidarity with the unfortunate victims. Measures to put an 
end to the lawless raids were out of their power and they 
showed their feelings in a different way. It was quite a common 
occurrence at this time for charitable souls, who saw respect¬ 
able citizens of some friendly community exposed for sale on 
their slave market, to come up and pay their ransom, or help 
them in some other way. 26 

Nor was the situation of the cities on the mainland in any 
respect better. There are several references in our scanty 
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literary texts to raids of armies and of robber-bands in which 
thousands of men were taken and sold into slavery. Men¬ 
tion has been made of the case of Mantinea (223 B.c.), where 
the whole population, men, women, and children, were sold. 
Another example may be given. When the Aetolians raided 
Laconia, shortly before the reforms of Cleomenes, 50,000 slaves 
were carried off.* The figures may be exaggerated, but it is 
none the less certain that not only the raids of the Aetolians 
but all similar raids, for instance those led by the Illyrian 
Skerdilaidas (as described by Polybius) resulted in similar 
abductions of hundreds and sometimes of thousands of free 
men and slaves. 27 In a manner very characteristic of the con¬ 
ditions of his day, Plutarch quotes the remark of an old Spartan 
with regard to this abduction from Laconia of 50,000 men, 
probably perioeci, helots, and slaves, that the enemy had done 
Laconia a good turn by relieving it of a burden.f 

It may be added that the practice of carrying off and selling 
into slavery large numbers of combatants and non-combatants 
was not confined to Greece. Ptolemy Philadelphus and his 
successor Euergetes brought home many captives taken in the 
course of their wars, especially in Syria. Some of these became 
slaves, some—who had been soldiers—may have become cle- 
ruchs (kXtjpovxol), others again may have been employed as 
' royal peasants' (/Sao-tXi/coi yecopyoi) to cultivate the newly re¬ 
claimed lands in the Fayum, or as shepherds to tend the royal 
herds of sheep and goats, which had probably also formed part 
of the booty. 28 

To return to Greece. The large number of prisoners of war 
taken in Greece during the wars of the third century may in a 
great measure be attributed to the poverty of the country, to 
the very low standard of life prevailing in most of the cities, 
and to the almost purely agricultural character of the greater 
part of the territory. The only booty with which the belligerents 
could defray the expense of a war—and most of them relied on 
doing this—consisted of men, whether free or slaves, and cattle. 
Note, for example, the account given by Polybius of the cap¬ 
ture of Megalopolis and of Mantinea, which will be dealt with 

* Plut. Cleom. 18, 3. 

f cos dvrjaav ol TroXe/juoL rrjv AaK<x>viK 7 )v anoKovcfilaavres■ 
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presently. We may take it therefore as established that life was 
very precarious in Greece in the third century b.c., and that 
personal liberty was as precarious as life. Many who were free 
men one day had become slaves the next. 

Those prisoners of war whose families were well-to-do or who 
had wealthy and influential friends did not remain slaves for 
ever. I have already indicated that there existed among the 
upper classes of the population of Greece a kind of common 
understanding, of mutual insurance, which operated for the 
release of captives of these classes. But nobody cared about the 
metics, the proletarians of the towns, or the poor peasants: any 
of these once sold on the slave market remained slaves. The 
ransoming (A.ur/)wcris), it must be emphasized, was as a rule a 
private affair. The cities as such were helpless: their means 
were limited and their diplomatic measures generally futile. 

The uncertainty of life, the precarious character of personal 
freedom, and the general instability in Greece were unfavour¬ 
able to sound economic and social development. Add to this 
the permanent factors which, even in normal times, retarded 
the country’s economic progress: the poverty of the soil, the 
scarcity of minerals, timber, and other raw materials of indus¬ 
try, and above all the inveterate particularism of the Greek 
city-states, the minute political subdivision of Greece and the 
ambition of each city to dominate over the rest (Herrschaftstrieb, 
as B. Keil terms it), peculiarities which found their expression 
not only in the political but also in the economic life of the 
country. Some eminent scholars have suggested that this eco¬ 
nomic particularism was moderated in the period we are con¬ 
sidering by the formation of Greek leagues or sympoliteiai , 
especially the larger ones, such as the Achaean, Aetolian, and 
Boeotian Leagues. But it is not certain that a Greek league 
as such formed an economic as well as a political unit, that a 
citizen of a State-member of a given league automatically re¬ 
ceived in all the cities of that league full economic rights, in 
particular the right of acquiring real property, the right of 
holding land and house (ey/cr^cris yrjs «al oi/aa.9), and the con¬ 
comitant right of intermarriage (imya/jLia). A student of Greek 
political life so distinguished as H. Swoboda has thought it was 
not so, since many Greek inscriptions of the time indicate that 
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these rights were given in proxeny decrees by one city to the 
citizens of another city of the same koinon. It has been pointed 
out that the proxeny decrees are often purely honorary docu¬ 
ments drafted in accordance with a long-established formula, 
and that they do not necessarily mean what they say. It is 
surprising, however, to find the formula used so frequently and 
repeating the same items, including the grant of eyKTrjo-Ls yrj<s 
Kal oLKias and e7riya/ua. This repetition of the old formula sug¬ 
gests that the grant of these rights, even within the same league, 
had a certain and probably a crucial importance. In any case, 
the existence of the leagues, though it may have mitigated to 
some extent the detrimental effects of economic particularism, 
certainly made no radical change in the inveterate habits and 
the economic selfishness of the Greek cities. 29 

The most striking consequence of these political and economic 
factors was the impoverishment of the country, especially of 
certain regions, where in the second half of the third century it 
proceeded very rapidly. It was duly noticed and registered by 
contemporary observers, especially because of the contrast it 
presented to the flourishing conditions of the new Eastern 
monarchies. Here are a few examples. 

Plutarch, when speaking of the wealth of the Spartan kings 
in the time of Agis and Cleomenes, remarks that the slaves of 
the Oriental satraps and of the stewards of Ptolemy and Seleu- 
cus were richer than all the Spartan kings taken together. 30 

A still more explicit and exact statement is made by Polybius 
in connexion with the booty taken by Cleomenes at Megalopolis. 
He emphatically challenges the assertion of Phylarchus that 
6,000 talents’ worth of spoil ( Xafopa ) were taken by Cleomenes. 
This sum, he declares, was grossly exaggerated. ‘I say,’ he re¬ 
marks, ‘speaking not of the time when the Peloponnese had been 
utterly ruined by the Macedonian kings and still more through 
the continuous wars of its inhabitants with one another, but of 
our own times, in which ... the Peloponnese is believed to enjoy 
the greatest prosperity, that it would be impossible to collect 
such a sum from the whole Peloponnese, from the movable 
property (cmn\a) without reckoning human beings (o-w/iara).’* 
And he adds in the same passage that in fact Megalopolis and 

* Polyb. ii. 62. x. 
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Mantinea—large cities reputed to be rich—only yielded to their 
conquerors (the Lacedaemonians and Antigonus) booty to the 
value of 300 talents each. 

In his masterly comments on this passage A. Wilhelm shows 
that the greater part of this sum of 300 talents consisted of the 
proceeds of the sale of captives, and that the value of the mov¬ 
able property, excluding cattle, on the farms probably did not 
exceed from 75 to 100 talents. 

The statement of Polybius, who was much better informed 
on the subject than some modern scholars who are inclined to 
doubt him, shows how low the standard of life had fallen in 
some of the leading cities of Greece (both Megalopolis and 
Mantinea were, of course, agricultural cities possessing little 
industry or trade) and how small was their accumulated capital. 
It was certainly a new phenomenon in the life of the Pelopon- 
nese, and Polybius was certainly right in attributing it to the 
continuous warfare. 31 

The general causes which contributed to the gradual decline 
of wealth in Greece naturally affected all classes of the popula¬ 
tion. The few very rich people suffered probably less than the 
rest. But all the evidence relating to Greece in the fourth and 
third centuries shows that the solid background of Greek politi¬ 
cal, social, and economic life lay not in the few men of great 
wealth, but in the middle class, the bourgeoisie, who were mostly 
landowners. I have shown that this was so at Athens in the 
time of Menander. The same is true of the Achaean League and 
probably of many, if not all, the other cities. The taxes and the 
liturgies were chiefly borne by the middle class, a subject with 
which I shall deal in greater detail in the next chapter. This 
class certainly suffered grievously from the wars and their con¬ 
comitant evils. In some cities—for example at Sparta, of which 
I shall speak presently—the middle class disappeared almost 
entirely, wealth and especially landed property becoming con¬ 
centrated in a few hands. Some hitherto well-to-do families 
were degraded to the status of proletarians. These changed 
conditions, which were not confined to Sparta, were noticed by 
contemporaries. We possess by chance an utterance of Cercidas 
of Megalopolis, who was not a revolutionary, but rather a 
member of the well-to-do class and a prominent politician: a 
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sentence in it sounds like a warning, addressed to the wealthy, 
of the coming revolution, when they will be forced to ‘ disgorge ’ 
(yeCodev i&fiecrcu) the wealth which they have appropriated. 
The middle class did not, of course, sink suddenly into proleta- 
rianism: the process was slow and gradual. Nevertheless, even 
at this stage of development, it certainly added to the general 
bewilderment and unrest. 

The increasing number of people who had no property or very 
little and who lived on what they earned from day to day by 
hard work, was in itself a source of danger. Add to this that in 
all probability, though there are no data to support the state¬ 
ment, opportunities of employment were constantly diminish¬ 
ing and the rate of remuneration for work of every kind was 
constantly falling. 

We have no means of ascertaining the extent to which slave 
labour competed with free labour. I have indicated the reasons 
(capture of prisoners of war, piracy at sea, raids on land, &c.) 
which lead me to believe that slaves were abundant on the 
Greek market in the third century. It is unfortunate that acts 
of manumission, which in the second century are so numerous 
at Delphi, in and around Naupactus, in Thessaly, and in other 
parts of Greece, are exceedingly rare in the third, and that they 
yield no information as to the numbers and countries of origin 
of slaves in that century. The impression I have derived from 
a study of the scanty extant material is that the number of 
slaves was not diminishing in the third century in Greece as a 
whole, though it may have been falling in Athens alone. 32 

Apart from the competition of slave labour, the difficulty of 
finding employment for the increasing number of proletarians 
was intensified by a development that affected production and 
exchange throughout Greece. This was the decreasing demand 
for Greek products, especially for manufactured goods, alike in 
Greece itself and in foreign markets. In Greece it was a result 
of the impoverishment of the middle class and of the reduced 
purchasing power of the public, due to the causes that I have 
set forth; elsewhere it was due to the slow but steady emanci¬ 
pation of the East, especially Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, 
from dependence on Greece for industrial goods made for mass 
consumption. I shall return to this development later in this 
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chapter. It certainly had an adverse effect on the demand for 
labour in Greece, which did not increase pari passu with the 
increasing supply of labour. 

Finally, it is highly probable that owing to the competition 
of slave labour and the decreasing demand for hired workmen, 
wages were decreasing, while the prices of foodstuffs and manu¬ 
factured goods were not falling in proportion. We have no data 
relating to continental Greece, but the curves of food prices and 
of wages in Delos are very illuminating, and Heichelheim may 
be right in affirming that these hold good for the rest of the 
Hellenistic world, or at any rate for Greece. 33 

Thus the contrast between the rising number of the poor and 
the diminishing number of those in whose hands wealth was 
increasingly concentrated, became more and more pronounced 
and fraught with greater danger, as the discontent of the prole¬ 
tarians grew more acute. Naturally this state of things led to 
civil wars and revolutions. The classical example is Sparta in 
the times of Agis and Cleomenes. 

The story of Agis IV and of his successor Cleomenes is so well 
known to all students of ancient history that a short summary 
will here suffice. According to the trustworthy narrative of 
Phylarchus, the citizen body of Sparta, when Agis succeeded 
to the throne, had become very small. All the land was in the 
hands of a small group of wealthy people, among them many 
women. The majority of the population were paupers, men 
who had lost their land and consequently their citizenship. In 
order to restore Sparta to her former strength and perhaps to 
relieve the distress of the poorer classes, Agis endeavoured to 
carry out an economic and social reform. For a long time the 
idea of a reform or revolution of this kind had taken root in 
the minds of the Greeks. The project comprised two main and 
two ancillary measures. The principal measures of a positive 
character were abolition of debts and, as was natural in a 
mainly agricultural country, redistribution of landed property 
(xpcftli/ ajroKo77-77 and yrjs avaSao-fios). As a preliminary to the 
redistribution of land confiscation of property was imperative, 
and as an effective means of achieving this, liberation of slaves 
was often resorted to. 

Agis attempted to carry out this programme by peaceful 
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means. Debts were cancelled, since this suited the interests 
both of the landless poor and of the majority of landowners, 
whose land was mostly mortgaged. But it never came to re¬ 
distribution of land. This, of course, could not be effected 
without a revolution, and Agis was unwilling or unable to go 
so far. He perished at the hands of his political enemies. His 
heritage, however, was taken up and his programme carried 
through by Cleomenes, who did not shrink from a coup d'etat. 
I need not repeat the story of Cleomenes, or do more than recall 
the profound impression produced by his reforms on the rest 
of Greece and the revolutionary fever that rapidly spread all 
over the Peloponnese, almost shattering the Achaean League, 
which was based on the rule of the bourgeois class in the cities. 
Had it not been for the concessions made by Aratus to Anti- 
gonus and for the unwillingness of Cleomenes to carry out the 
full programme of his supporters, a social revolution on a large 
scale, perhaps throughout Greece, might have been the result 
of the reforms of Agis and Cleomenes, which they themselves 
regarded as rather political than economic and social. 

The conditions at Sparta were typical of those prevailing 
throughout Greece in the third century. Class war was rife and 
the sharp social contrast between rich and poor led to acute 
conflicts in many cities, both in Greece proper and in the 
islands. I may remind the reader of the expressions used in the 
inscriptions quoted above, in which magistrates are praised for 
having maintained during their term of office peace, prosperity, 
legality, and concord (evvopia and o/^oVoia). This formula shows 
that in the mind of contemporaries the principal factors that 
disrupted the normal life of a city and brought misery in their 
train were war and revolution. 

The revolutions {ra-payai in the official terminology) took 
various forms, the most usual being the establishment of a 
tyranny supported by the proletariat. The tyrants of that 
time—most of them proteges of Macedonia—were not all of 
them of the bad kind like Apollodorus, tyrant of Cassandreia, 
whose atrocities were proverbial, and Aristotimus, tyrant of 
Elea. Some were excellent rulers, such as Aristomachus of 
Argos and Aristodemus of Megalopolis. Yet none of them was 
ever able to establish his rule on a firm basis. It was generally 
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ended by assassination, and strife began again within the city, 
a strife mainly of a political character, but often governed in 
part by social and economic considerations. The lure held out 
by most of these tyrants was the old one of redistribution of 
property and abolition of debts. But this programme was never 
carried out in full in any Greek city even with the help of 
tyrants. The proletariat by itself, without assistance from 
outside, was helpless, and those who had military resources at 
their disposal were not friends of social revolution. 34 

Most of the evidence that I have adduced relates to the 
Peloponnese and to the latter part of the period under review. 
It was certainly the Peloponnese that was the chief sufferer 
during this period, for wars and revolutions were less prevalent 
in the rest of Greece and especially in certain parts of central 
Greece. 

We cannot therefore generalize, and we must be careful not 
to exaggerate. We must bear in mind that Greece, in spite of 
her poor natural resources, had developed these remarkably by 
the long and steady efforts of her people. There is not the 
slightest doubt that even in the third century Greece was one 
of the best cultivated countries in the world. Her vineyards 
and olive-groves, her fruit-gardens and kitchen gardens were 
famous. The standard of her agriculture and the quality of her 
pasturage were very high. Thousands of men turned to account 
the wealth of the sea: there was abundance of fish, salt, sponges, 
and shell-fish for dyeing, and their exploitation was well organ¬ 
ized. Mines and quarries were worked as long as there were 
minerals and the better kinds of stone, especially marble, to 
extract. Greek industry had a long past behind it, and the 
Greek artisans were still the most efficient and the most artistic. 
Trade relations were firmly established between the various 
parts of the Greek world. 

Constant wars, the competition of the East, decline of ex¬ 
ports, diminution of purchasing power in the home market, 
gradually undermined the prosperity of Greece. But it was a 
slow process, hardly understood by contemporary observers, 
and, as I have shown, it did not affect all parts of Greece 
simultaneously. We find accordingly nothing about economic 
decay in the few surviving fragments of an anonymous work 
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(sometimes attributed to Heraclides Criticus), written probably 
in the second half of the third century, containing witty and 
amusing sketches of some of the cities of central Greece—of 
Attica, Boeotia, and Euboea (but of none situated in the Pelo- 
ponnese), though the author is keenly interested in the economic 
life of the cities that he describes. Attica appears in these sketches 
as a well-cultivated country producing the choicest foodstuffs: 
* the products of the soil are all invaluable and unrivalled in 
point of flavour, but becoming somewhat scarce’.* Boeotia is 
a flourishing agricultural region. On its coast the population 
is busy about the sea: at Anthedon they are fishing, extracting 
purple, collecting sponges, building ships, and ferrying to Eu¬ 
boea. Oropus is full of customs-officers (of doubtful honesty), 
of travellers and merchants. 35 The harbour and emporium of 
Chalcis are no less crowded with merchants. Some of the 
roads are good and well provided with comfortable inns, 
though very few are safe from robbers. There is not a word 
about poverty and economic distress in these parts of Greece. 
Athens, it is true, is no longer the Athens of the past. She is 
still a glorious city, a centre of amusements, of art, and of 
intellectual life. But home-grown foodstuffs, though fine, are 
rather scarce (cnramcorepa) , and food shortage (\cpos) is a con¬ 
stant trouble. Nothing is said about the Piraeus, the harbour, 
the trade of Athens. They certainly did not impress the author. 
Athens is full of foreigners. But they come as tourists and 
students, not as business men and traders. At Oropus and 
Chalcis trade is the leading characteristic; not so at Athens. 
It is a pity that we have no description of Corinth, the Pelopon- 
nese, and Thessaly (the fragment about Thessaly does not 
belong to the same work and is purely geographical). But 
what remains is of inestimable value and highly instructive 
both as regards the mentality of educated men and as regards 
the economic aspect of part of Greece at that time. 36 

I wish that I could supplement this picture by an analysis 
of the social and economic conditions in particular cities of 
continental Greece. It must be remembered that life in these 
cities was highly diversified and individualistic. If we consider 

* ra yi.v6fJ.cva Ik ttjs yrjs irdvra aTCfirjTa /cat rrpajTa Tjj yevcrei, p.iKpu> 8e crcraviiu- 
repa. 
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PLATE XXX 

1. An old nurse seated in a chair holding in her lap a naked baby. Tanagra. 

F. Winter, Die aniihen Terrakotten , iii. Die Typen der figurlichen Ternikotten , 

ii, 1903, p. 465, no. 12; C.A.H., Vol. of Pis., iii, p. 193s; cf. E. Pottier and S. 
Reinach, La Necropole de Myrina, 1887, Cat., no. 258. Known in many variations. 

2. A young slave holding a child on his right shoulder. In his right hand a 
lantern, from his left is suspended a round basket, perhaps containing food. The 
child wears a crown, probably returning from a party. Myrina. (Photograph 
supplied by the authorities of the Staatliche Museen, Berlin.) 

F. Winter, loc. cit., p. 404, no. 5; cf. E. Pottier and S. Reinach, loc. cit.. Cat., 
no. 336 and p. 454. Type often repeated in several variations. 

3. A bearded pedagogue (house slave ?) seated in a chair giving a boy instruc¬ 
tion in reading and perhaps writing. On the knees of the boy a diptych. The 
lower part of the group is missing. Myrina. 

E. Pottier and S. Reinach, loc. cit.. Cat., no. 287 and p. 396 f., pi. xxix; F. 
Winter loc. cit., p. 405, no. 5. Many variations. See for example the Br. Mus. 
Guide to the Exhibition illustrating Greek and Roman Life , 1929, p. 205, fig. 224; 
O. Crusius and R. Herzog, Die Mimiamben des Herondas , 1926—illustrations to 
Herondas, Mim. iii: JiSaa/caAos 1 , &c. 

4. A studious schoolgirl seated in a chair holding in her lap by her left hand 
a diptych; in her right hand a stilus (?). Tanagra. (Photograph supplied by 
the authorities of the National Museum, Athens.) 

F. Winter, loc. cit., p. 123, no. 6; C.A.H., loc. cit., p. 193 d. Cf. E. Pottier and 

S. Reinach, loc, cit., p. 415, pi. xxxm. Cat., no. 256, cf. 257, and E. Breccia, 
Terrecotte figurate . . .del Museo di Alessandria , i, 1930, nos. 138-140. Many varia¬ 
tions. In some cases the student is a boy. 

The group of Hellenistic terracotta figurines, some specimens of which are 
reproduced in this, the following four, and several other plates of the present 
book, is a mine of information about the various aspects of the life of the people 
of the Hellenistic world, chiefly the Greeks of the cities and rural districts. The 
group is a very large one (although it is only a small subdivision of ancient 
figurines in general). Almost every figurine exists in replicas found all over 
the Hellenistic world, in Greece, in Asia Minor, in Syria, in Egypt, in Cyrenaica, 
and each type is known in several variations. Alongside of these Panhellenistic 
types we find others which are local, for instance those peculiar to Hellenistic 
Egypt (pi. l), or Syria (pi. nix). Most of the figurines have been found in graves 
(the necropolis of Myrina in Asia Minor and that of Tanagra in Boeotia were 
especially rich in figurines of the type illustrated here), but many have also been 
found in ruins of ancient cities (for instance Priene, Pergamon, Alexandria and 
Seleuceia on the Tigris). 

The purpose of the terracotta figurines of the type here represented and of 
other types is matter of dispute and cannot be discussed here. Some of them are 
reflections of actual life, others, such as the figurines of tragic and comic actors, 
derive from the stage. Since most of those represented in this and the following 
plates stress the comic side of a figure or group, and represent these without masks, 
they probably reproduce famous characters of the mimes. They may therefore 
be used to illustrate the Mimes of Herondas, and have been so used (O. Crusius and 
R. Herzog, Die Mimiamben des Herondas , 1926). A corpus of this type of figurines 
with comments would prove highly useful to all students of ancient life and art. 
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Paris, Louvre. 


2. Berlin, Staatliche Mu seen. 


3. Paris, Louvre. 


4. Athens, National Museum. 


Life in Greek cities. Babyhood and childhood 
Terracotta figurines. 
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Athens, National Museum. Terracotta figurines. 3. Paris, Louvre. 

Life in Greek cities. Boys and young men 
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no. 141, pi. xxxix, 1. This statuette may be earlier Charbonneaux, loc. cit., fig. 87, p. 20. 
than the third century b.c. ; cf. for the motive 
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various categories—the sanctuaries of Delphi and Olympia, of 
Epidaurus and Eleusis, of Oropus, of Dodona, the Ptoion, and 
many others, existing in close connexion with their respective 
cities but not entirely absorbed by them; next, Athens and 
Corinth, the two great centres of commerce, industry, and bank¬ 
ing in the past, now gradually losing their industrial and 
commercial importance, and the several minor industrial and 
commercial cities such as Sicyon, Gythium, Patrae, Naupactus, 
&c.; then Sparta, Argos, Megalopolis, Mantinea, Messene, and 
the Achaean cities in the Peloponnese, most of them almost 
purely agricultural communities with very little industry and 
commerce; Thebes and the other agricultural cities of Boeotia; 
the primitive communities of shepherds and peasants in Arca¬ 
dia, Acarnania, and especially Aetolia—we find that all pos¬ 
sessed their own peculiar economic and social structure, their 
own interests and preoccupations. The Hellenistic period 
brought very little change in their mode of life and did little 
to unify and standardize it. 

Such a task, however, cannot be undertaken here, for it 
would involve much special study for which hardly any pre¬ 
paratory work has been done. We do not possess in respect of 
other Greek cities the abundant material that illustrates all 
stages of the history of Athens and Delphi. These cities, in the 
Hellenistic period, have found eloquent and competent inter¬ 
preters in S. Jebelev and W. S. Ferguson (for Athens), E. 
Bourguet, P. Roussel, R. Flaceliere, and G. Daux (for Delphi). 
The situation is quite different in respect of the other cities of 
Greece. Our literary texts are scanty, for the Hellenistic period 
was not the most brilliant in their lives. Nor is our epigraphical 
information abundant: the Classical and Roman periods have 
in this respect the advantage. Some of the cities, no doubt, 
have been recently excavated and have yielded important 
ruins, works of the great and minor arts, and inscriptions. 
Such are Corinth, Sparta, Olympia, Epidaurus, Oropus, the 
Ptoion, Dodona, Eleusis, and some others. Much excellent 
work has been done by the excavators of these cities. The 
results at Olympia have been published in full. Rapid progress 
is being made with Corinth and Sparta. For the other exca¬ 
vated cities we have excellent preliminary reports and studies 
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based on part of the excavated material. But it cannot be said 
that what has been published affords a sufficient basis for an 
historian of the Hellenistic period. Hellenistic material is 
meagre and not much in favour with excavators and students 
of antiquity. Thus some of the discoveries, and especially those 
of chief importance for the student of economic history, are 
neglected or their publication is indefinitely postponed. I refer 
to pottery, terracottas, what are known as minor bronzes, 
bronze and iron implements, &c. Jars in general, and especially 
the stamped ones, which are found in all the excavations but 
are very rarely published, are of great significance. Until this 
material is published, the study of the economic life of indivi¬ 
dual cities and of Greece as a whole presents grave difficulties. 
And without study of this kind historians are forced to confine 
themselves to general sketches such as the above. 37 

I will, however, give some account of the two best-known 
cities of Greece, Athens and Delphi, during our period, or 
rather summarize what has been said on the subject by the 
scholars named above. 

Athens, after her liberation from the rule of Poliorcetes and 
especially after Corupedion, lived a peaceful and creative life 
for about a score of years under the beneficent rule of Gonatas, 
who made the city his intellectual capital. Her cleruchies in 
the Thracian sea were restored to her by Antiochus I (279/8 
b.c.) ; Antigonus, though he kept a garrison in the Piraeus, did 
not encroach on her political rights and autonomy; her prestige 
was high in the Hellenistic world and the Hellenistic rulers 
were glad to be of service to her. Her own mood was peaceful 
and she was not disposed to embark on risky and ambitious 
projects. Though threatened by the Celtic invasion, she had 
not been affected by it. 

Athens was still the great intellectual and artistic capital of 
the Greek world, a centre of great creative activity in the fields 
of philosophy, drama, history, science, and art; and in all 
probability she kept her leading place in the economic field, 
though her pre-eminence here was, of course, less marked. The 
Macedonian garrison in the Piraeus had not only a political 
meaning. Gonatas wished to control this important harbour 
because in all probability he made it his commercial centre. 
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his main clearing-house—a rival, as it were, to Rhodes and 
Delos, the great emporia of the Ptolemies, and to Miletus and 
Ephesus, the control of which passed to and fro between the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucids. The scope of Athenian trade was 
no doubt now more restricted than it had been, but Athens was 
still the principal commercial centre of the northern Aegean 
and the Pontus. It is, for example, significant that, soon after 
her liberation from Demetrius, Spartocus III, king of Bosporus, 
hastened to renew his relations with Athens and to contract 
with her a regular symmachia (289/8 b.c.),* and that Audoleon, 
king of the Paeonians, sent her his congratulations and a sub¬ 
stantial gift (289/8 B.c.).f There is no reason to suppose that 
these friendly relations changed in the subsequent years. The 
action of Spartocus and Audoleon was certainly not dictated 
by sentimental reasons, but reflected the active business rela¬ 
tions between them and Athens. Greece was still an important, 
nay the most important, market for Paeonia, Thrace, and the 
Pontus. The privileges conferred by the Delphians about 252- 
1 (?) on a group of seventeen persons from various places in 
Chalcidice, Thessaly, Macedonia, Thrace, the Propontis and the 
Pontus (Callatis, Chersonesus, Olbia, Panticapaeum) may have 
been the result of a voyage of Delphian theoroi . The route of 
the theoroi was probably not very different from the standard 
itinerary of the Athenian merchants of the time 4 The condi¬ 
tions prevailing at Athens at this time were much the same as 
in the preceding period, for the numerous extant fragments of 
the New Comedy by authors later than Menander present the 
same type of society and display the same picture of social and 
economic life. 

The Chremonidean war (267/6-261 b.c.) marks a break in the 
quiet life of the city and the beginning of a time of troubles and 
difficulties. This is not the place to relate the history of the 
agitated period during and after that war. Suffice it to say 
that, after the humiliation of 263 or 261 b.c., Athens remained 
until 229 a part of the Macedonian kingdom, faithful to her 
masters Antigonus Gonatas and Demetrius II. Their rule was 
not oppressive. The policy of Antigonus towards Athens was 

* S.I.G . 3 370. f Ibid. 371. 

\ R. Flaceliere, Les Aitoliens a Delphes, p. 220 and p. 459, no. 46, a. 4. 
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always a liberal one, and became more liberal amid the embar¬ 
rassments of his last years, when he was at war with the 
Ptolemies and struggling for the control of Greece. After his 
death in 239 his policy was carried on by his successor. 

Our evidence regarding the social and economic life of Athens 
at this time cannot be compared with that available for the 
two preceding periods. We know the difficulty of her position 
in the last years of Antigonus and how hard pressed she was 
at the time of the Demetrian war. The Achaean invasions of 
Attica by land and the Aetolian raids on the coast (Bucris) 
were a severe ordeal. Both the land and sea frontiers of Attica 
were guarded by detachments of Athenians and Macedonians, 
which required a great military effort on the part of the city; 
yet these military measures failed to repel the invaders. No 
wonder that life in the city during the war was far from normal, 
that regular religious performances were suspended, that the 
grain supply of the city was disorganized, and that owing to 
financial stress it had frequently to resort to extraordinary 
measures. The acuteness of the crisis is illustrated by the 
numerous decrees in honour of commanders of the troops on 
garrison or guard duty, and by the Athenian decree of 232/1 
organizing an emSoo-15 or subscription, ‘ in order that out of the 
sums contributed the treasurer may be able to meet the expen¬ 
diture and that during the remainder of the year the harvest 
of the fields may be gathered in safety'—in other words, to 
defray the cost of the detachments of troops that guarded 
Attica. It should also be mentioned that Athens was forced 
probably about this time to have recourse to loans: a loan by 
Thespiae* and one by Thebesf are recorded in inscriptions of 
these cities. 

But the evils of the situation must not be overstated nor its 
dark side alone presented. As a Macedonian city under the 
protection of the Macedonians, Athens did not lose all her 
business connexions, especially in the period before the Deme¬ 
trian war. Macedonian Delos, for reasons not quite clear to 
us, was competing with Athens in the grain trade at this 

* I.G. vii. 1737, 1738. 

f Ibid. 2405, 2406. I may mention that the dates of the Thespian and 
Theban inscriptions are conjectural. 
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time, with the support, it may be, of Antigonus and Deme¬ 
trius, but this competition did not seriously undermine the 
Athenian trade. Delos may have been patronized by Antigonus 
and Demetrius because the place was safer than Athens and its 
relations with Rhodes and the East were friendly, or they may 
have been influenced by political considerations. In any case 
Athens and her citizens were not ruined. The subscrip¬ 
tion mentioned above brought in a considerable sum, and 
there were still some very rich men among the Athenians. I 
may mention the famous Euryclides, who spent his fortune 
liberally for the benefit of Athens and yet was able to leave 
sufficient to his heirs to make them one of the richest families 
in the city. Wealth could hardly be acquired at Athens without 
active participation in commerce either directly or indirectly. 
Everything considered, we may say that the period of Macedo¬ 
nian domination, differing in this respect from that of Mace¬ 
donian protectorate, was not a time of peace and prosperity 
for Athens; her economic life was in its decline and prosperous 
citizens were an exception. But it was not a time of ruin, 
misery, and prostration. 3 ® 

It is very instructive to compare the vicissitudes of Athens 
in the third century with those of Delphi. Our evidence re¬ 
garding the latter, though abundant, relates mostly to matters 
of little interest for the purposes of the present history. But 
certain facts are known which clearly reveal its general social 
and economic evolution during the period in question. 39 

The most important occurrence in the political history of 
Delphi was her gradual absorption by the Aetolian League, her 
progressive dependence upon it. This absorption began very 
early and steadily developed until, by the middle of the third 
century, it was an undisputed fact, accepted, though reluctant¬ 
ly, by the whole of Greece. The process was accelerated, and 
the life of Delphi was profoundly affected, by the Celtic inva¬ 
sion of Greece. By their gallant defence of Delphi and Greece 
the Aetolians had acquired for themselves the right of assuming 
an important part in Delphian affairs. On the other hand, the 
Celts profoundly disturbed the even tenor of life at Delphi, 
as was manifested in various ways during the years that 
followed their invasion. Certain Delphian documents of this 
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period point to very unsettled and insecure conditions. We 
possess, for instance, six decrees of the Amphictions granting 
honours to those who had helped them to detect the thieves 
who had robbed the temple of some of its treasures. All these 
inscriptions are dated about 270 B.c. These robberies in my 
opinion not only reflect the disturbed conditions at Delphi after 
the Celtic invasion and testify to the existence there of many 
destitute persons who took to crime in despair, but are also 
evidence of the troubled state of central Greece in general at 
this time. 40 

Then came the Chremonidean war, and again unrest prevailed 
not only in the territory round Delphi but also in a large part 
of the Greek world. I have quoted above (p. 197) documents 
showing the anxiety of the Amphictions to enable their own 
members to reach Thermopylae and the theoroi and pilgrims to 
come to Delphi for the celebration of the Pythia and Soteria. 
By the middle of the century, however, while many parts of 
Greece were suffering severely from wars and devastation, 
Delphi, under the protection of the Aetolians, who were now 
at the zenith of their political power, enjoyed quiet and prospe¬ 
rity. Flaceliere has recently collected all the evidence relating 
to this period of the history of Delphi, and has shown that 
the Aetolians regarded the place as their intellectual capital, 
and, I would add, as the centre of their Panhellenic propaganda. 
They made Delphi an Aetolian counterpart of Macedonian 
Athens. 

Some significant facts may be quoted. The famous Pythian 
festival at Delphi was celebrated at that time with much pomp. 
To it, as has been already stated (Ch. I, n. 12), the Aetolians 
added the Soteria, to which—after its transformation into an 
Aetolian celebration, probably in 243 b.c. —they invited by 
special embassies the whole of the Greek world. The invitations 
met with a rather cool reception and the Aetolian Soteria did 
not prove a striking success. Nevertheless it was celebrated 
regularly as a great agon stefihanites. 

During this period the sanctuary of Apollo was filled with 
gifts and dedications, the most notable among them being the 
gifts of the Aetolian koinon and of various influential Aetolians. 
I need only mention the great Aetolian monument dedicated 
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to Apollo Pythius in commemoration of the Celtic invasion— 
a statue of Aetolia seated on a trophy of Celtic arms—and 
another in commemoration of the Aetolian victory over the 
Acarnanians, consisting of statues of Apollo and Artemis and 
of the victorious Aetolian generals. I may also remind the 
reader of the famous monuments at Delphi which played so 
important a part in the history of the Roman triumphal arch 
—I mean the monuments composed of two columns, of which 
the most famous is that of Aristaineta, probably an Aetolian 
lady. The two Ionic columns built by her supported statues of 
herself, her parents, and her son Timolaus. Some of the monu¬ 
ments erected at Delphi by Aetolian leaders emphasized the 
political connexions of Aetolia with the leading powers of the 
time. Such was the group of statues of Euergetes (or Philo- 
pator) and of the members of the royal family.* 

The potentates of the* day vied with the Aetolians in embel¬ 
lishing the sanctuary. The most conspicuous gift was that of 
Attalus: the famous portico {pastas ) of Delphi, which was built 
some years before 223/2 B.C., at which date the Amphictions 
endeavoured by a special decree to protect it from becoming 
overcrowded with dedications and disfigured by pilgrims.f 
Friendship with Delphi was hereditary in the ruling family of 
Pergamon.J 

The proxeny decrees of the period bear witness to the great 
prestige enjoyed by Delphi throughout the Greek world and to 
the activity of her diplomacy, though at this time it is always 
uncertain where Delphi ends and Aetolia begins. Attention 
may be drawn, for example, to a decree in favour of Lysias, 
the noted potentate of Asia Minor (242 b.c.), and to decrees in 
favour of a Cyrenian, a Sidonian iy B rjpvreov, Syracusans, and 
others. I have already mentioned the relations of Delphi with 
the North as far as Olbia, Chersonesus, and Panticapaeum. 

Finally, Delphi was still a centre which attracted leading 
poets and other literary celebrities. Among the proxeni of 
Delphi at this time there are several authors of poems, hymns, 
&c., in honour of the Delphian gods. We still possess the two 
hymns of Aristonous of Corinth in honour of Apollo and Hestia.§ 

♦ R. Flaceliere, Les Aitoliens a Delphes, p. 268, note 3. f S.I.G. 3 523. 

J F.D. hi. i. 432. § J. Audiat, B.C.H. Ivi (1932), pp. 299 ft. 
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It is to be noted also that famous lecturers were welcome at 
Delphi. Such was Lycon the peripatetic, who is honoured in 
an Amphictionic decree.* 

The evolution of the Greek islands in the third century is 
very similar to that of continental Greece. Our literary evi¬ 
dence is meagre, much more so than that relating to the cities 
of Greece proper, and the epigraphical and archaeological 
material is very unevenly distributed. Very few cities in the 
islands of the Aegean have been carefully and systematically 
excavated. Good work has been done in Delos, Cos, and Thera; 
partial excavations of a scientific character have been and are 
still being carried out in Samos, Thasos, Samothrace, Aegina, 
Tenos, Rhodes, Carpathos, Crete, Cyprus, and some other 
islands. But most of the Greek islands have never been touched 
by the spade and have only been the subject of careful surface 
investigations. Moreover, even where cities have been exca¬ 
vated not all the material found has been published. The only 
exception is Thera. Next to it comes Delos. For such places 
as Cos and Lindos, even the epigraphic material has not yet 
been published in full, not to speak of what are known as 
minor finds. 

Thus here again, especially without a background of special 
study, no satisfactory general picture can be drawn of social 
and economic conditions. It is hardly necessary to say that 
life on the Greek islands was as highly individualized as on the 
mainland. Each island had its peculiar aspect and shows a 
peculiar development: Delos with her temple and her thriving 
commercial city; Rhodes, the great trading city of the Aegean 
and a flourishing centre of agriculture and gardening; Cos with 
her health resort, her temple of Asclepius, her medical school, 
and her silk stuffs; Euboea with her copper mines and rich 
fields and pastures; Thasos with her wine and her gold, and 
her neighbours Imbros and Samothrace; Ceos with her rubrica ; 
Paros and Naxos with their marble; the large agricultural and 
viticultural islands of Chios, Samos, and Lesbos—all of these 
present important problems for individual study, while very 
few offer enough material to work upon. 

Moreover each of the islands had its own political, social, and 

* F.D. iii. 3. 167. 
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economic connexions. Some of them were dependencies of 
Northern Greece; others were closely bound to Central Greece 
or to the Peloponnese; a large and important group were frag¬ 
ments of Asia Minor; while others formed, so to speak, piers 
of the various bridges that connected Greece and Anatolia. 
Cyprus, a part as it were of the oriental world, occupied a 
peculiar position, and so did Crete. The Ionian islands were 
connected mainly with the western world. 41 

In these circumstances it can hardly be matter of complaint 
if the following account is sketchy, incomplete, at once too 
general and too particular. Even so, I am aware that in my 
treatment of the subject I may have overlooked important 
evidence by which doubtful points might have been elucidated. 

The islands of the Aegean were not of sufficient political 
importance to become the principal object of the endless wars 
of the rival Hellenistic kings. Their attention was centred on 
continental Greece and on the large and prosperous cities of 
Asia Minor. But, although not the main object of their strife, 
the islands did not remain unaffected by the vicissitudes of the 
wars. For a time some of them, members of the Island League, 
enjoyed the protection of their suzerains, the Ptolemies—Soter 
and Philadelphus. They had to pay for it by contributions of 
ships and money, and by the virtual loss of their political free¬ 
dom. Nevertheless they did not obtain complete security. I 
have quoted evidence showing how heavily they suffered from 
the pirates, especially from the Aetolians and the Cretans. The 
time of severest trial was that during and after the Chremo- 
nidean war, which gave the pirates opportunities of carrying 
out raids in the name of one or other of the Cretan cities or of 
the Aetolians, or at any rate for the profit and at the instigation 
of one of the belligerents. The ordeal was renewed when in the 
second half of the third century the policing of the Aegean was 
no one’s concern: the Ptolemies withdrew, the Island League 
ceased to exist, and consequently the sea was left at the mercy 
of the pirates until the Rhodians gradually took the reins into 
their own hands. I refer especially to the time of the Deme- 
trian war and that of Antigonus Doson. 

It is not surprising that there should be frequent mention in 
the inscriptions, scarce as these are, of financial and economic 
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troubles in many of the islands. We have, in this respect, a 
typical situation at Arcesine in Amorgos. A set of fragmentary 
inscriptions* show how often the city resorted to foreign 
loans. In most cases the reasons for borrowing are not specified. 
It has been conjectured, however, with some probability, that 
one of the later loans (second century) f was contracted for the 
redemption of some citizens captured by Cretan pirates. And 
similar reasons may have given occasion for the earlier loans. 
The chief causes of financial stress in the Greek cities were 
always the same: bad crops and food shortage, oppressive con¬ 
tributions exacted by the belligerents who happened to be in 
possession of the city, or raids by pirates. 42 

Now, several loans were contracted by Arcesine on specially 
onerous conditions: J loans were granted by private persons on 
the security not only of all the property of the city but also 
of that of all the citizens and other residents (that is, the 
metics), whether it lay in the city or oversea (virepTrovTia). 
These severe conditions were not imposed in consequence of the 
poverty of the borrower. The rate of interest stipulated was 
low, and the credit of the city was good at the time of the 
loan. It was the general uncertainty—the dangers threatening 
the city from outside and apprehension of internal troubles— 
that made the creditors so exacting. And the city could not 
refuse the terms demanded because loans were one of the few 
sources from which it could meet emergency expenditure in 
unforeseen difficulties. The frequency with which such diffi¬ 
culties arose at Arcesine is characteristic of the conditions of 
the time. 43 

The case of ceos is highly instructive. Leaving aside the 
earlier political status of the four Cean cities—Carthaea, Poiessa, 
Iulis, and Coresia—I may mention the interesting fact, known 
from the decrees of theAetolians,Naupactians, and Ceans,§ that 
at about the time they were passed these four cities formed a 
sympolity. The date is disputed. I am inclined to accept the 
earlier date suggested by R. Flaceliere and to assign them to 
about the same time as the similar Aetolian decrees concerning 
Delos and Tenos, that is, the middle of the third century. In 

* I.G. xii. 7.63-70. f Ibid. 7. 63, cf. 64. 

t Ibid. 7. 67 and 69; S.I.G . 3 955. § S.I.G . 3 522. 
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the turmoil that then prevailed the cities of Ceos may have 
formed a sympolity (or renewed one of an earlier date) in order 
to secure a recognition of asylia and isopolity from the 
most dangerous supporters of piracy, the Aetolians and the 
Naupactians. This sympolity, however, was dissolved, prob¬ 
ably as soon as the danger became less acute; at any rate it 
did not exist in 206 b.c.* But some time in the second half of 
the century, perhaps in the troubled period that followed the 
death of Antigonus Gonatas and in the reign of Philip V, the 
cities of Carthaea and Poiessa on the one hand, and of Iulis and 
Coresia on the other, entered into close mutual relations, each 
pair having contracted a kind of sympolity or synoecism.f 
Carthaea and Poiessa may have done so before 206 B.c., the 
other two after this date. In any case the reasons for such 
measures as these are to be sought in the general insecurity of 
the times and in the prevalence of poverty, debt, and internal 
discord. 4 * 

Even larger and richer islands like samos had their difficulties 
and troubles. In an inscription in honour of BulagorasJ the 
Samians bitterly complain of maltreatment at the hands of the 
of Antiochus II, of lack of money, and of a severe famine 
which had been to some extent relieved by the intervention of 
Bulagoras. 

Insecurity of life and economic instability led naturally to 
troubles within the city. I have already drawn attention to the 
low rate of wages current at that time and the scarcity of de¬ 
mand for free labour; I shall return to the subject in connexion 
with Delos, We are therefore not surprised to find disturbances 
(rapa^ai), which were of common occurrence in continental 
Greece, the subject of comparatively frequent mention in the 
islands also. Some instances of an earlier date have already 
been referred to. A few others may be added, all of the third 
century. In the time of Philadelphus a rapaxh is mentioned at 
Ios ;§ it was settled by envoys of Philadelphus. Another broke 
out at about the same time at Thera. || During the reign of 
Antigonus Doson the situation in Amorgos was difficult (cf. 

* S.I.G . 3 562, 79-80. | Strabo x. 5, 6, p. 486. 

+ S.E.G. i. 366. § I.G. xii. 5, 7. 

|| F. Hiller von Gaertringen, Hermes, xxxvi (1901), pp. 444 ff. 
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what has been said above on the loans contracted by the cities 
in the island)* and Ios may have had troubles again.f 

However, unrest appears to have been more intermittent in 
the islands than in continental Greece and Asia Minor. In the 
former there was plenty of money in circulation, and there are 
many indications that the upper classes at least were fairly 
prosperous, while the special products of the islands were still 
in wide demand, especially in Egypt and Syria. I shall show 
presently, when speaking of Rhodes, that Chian, Lesbian, 
Samian, and Thasian goods were in much request in Egypt in 
the reign of Philadelphus (see below, p. 228), that the rate of 
interest on loans was low, and that there were still abundant 
opportunities for emigration and for profitable business 
abroad. 45 All this, as we now know, was temporary, and busi¬ 
ness activity was already slightly declining. In the island of 
Delos, for example, the general irregularity of prices, their fall 
in the period 270-250 b.c. and their subsequent rise may be 
regarded as the cause of a reduction in the number of foreigners 
engaged in the business of the temple. 46 It was, however, some 
time before this tendency towards decline became pronounced. 
Meanwhile the situation was bright and the prospects for the 
future not discouraging. 

This does not mean that all classes of the population were 
prosperous. Over-population, which had been relieved for a 
time by the opening up of the East, was again a source of 
danger, especially as regards labour. The rates of wages cur¬ 
rent at Delos show how poorly workmen were remunerated. 47 
The competition of slave labour was keen, for wars and piracy 
. made slaves cheap and abundant, even in such minor islands 
as Ios, not to speak of the larger ones. 48 Egypt about this time 
had absorbed all the free labour that it could employ. We have 
here the explanation of the social and economic unrest in the 
islands of which I have given instances. 

Of the islands of the Aegean Rhodes certainly remained 
politically and economically the most prominent. She was still 
the principal emporium of the Aegean and the chief commercial 
partner of Egypt, especially in the grain trade. In the struggle 
with Demetrius Rhodes asserted her independence, both 

* I.G. xii. 7. 221; cf. 222 and 223. t Ibid. 5. 1008. 
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political and economic. She asserted it a second time against 
Philadelphus, when in alliance probably with Antiochus II she 
defeated an Egyptian fleet off Ephesus (date uncertain). I 
can find no explanation for this course of action except on the 
assumption that Rhodes was fighting for her liberty; it must 
be supposed that Philadelphus had shown a tendency to treat 
Rhodes not as an ally but as a subject, in the same way that 
he treated the islands of the Island League and to a certain 
extent Delos, to which he may have shown a certain preference 
offensive to Rhodes. 49 

The battle of Ephesus, however, was no more than an un¬ 
pleasant episode in the history of the relations between Rhodes 
and Alexandria. There is no record of any political or military 
conflict between Rhodes and the Ptolemies thereafter. On the 
contrary, Rhodes showed great regard for them, and although 
sparing as a rule in the grant of honours and statues to mon- 
archs, she made an exception in their favour, as is shown by 
many inscriptions and some sculptures. 50 It seems probable 
that some kind of understanding was reached between Rhodes 
and Egypt. 

The character of Rhodian business in the middle of the third 
century and of the trade relations that existed between Rhodes 
and the Egyptian Empire is illustrated by a little document 
which forms part of Zenon’s correspondence. I shall deal with 
this correspondence in greater detail later in this chapter. The 
document in question is a note of c. 258 b.c. (nowin the Rylands 
Library) sent by Zenon to Nicanor, both of them members of 
the staff or house of Apollonius, the ‘manager' {dioecetes) of 
Egyptian economic affairs under Philadelphus. Nicanor is noti¬ 
fied that some gifts have arrived for him together with other 
gifts sent to Apollonius by a certain Abdemoun, the Sidonian. 
The gifts had been shipped from Rhodes by Zenon, the brother 
of Abdemoun. Customs duties had been paid on them by 
Aristeus, the accountant of Apollonius. 51 

Apollonius, who was manager of the king’s affairs not only 
in Egypt proper, but also in the king’s foreign dominions, was 
certainly in active relations with the Syrian provinces of the 
Ptolemies in his official capacity. Besides he had important 
private interests in them: he was the owner of an estate in 
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Palestine and may have dealt in Syrian goods in Alexandria, 
and, in any case, his extensive household (obcos) was a large 
consumer of such goods, especially foodstuffs, wine, and olive- 
oil. 52 He naturally received regular shipments of Syrian goods: 
caravan-trade goods such as incense, myrrh, and the like, and 
foodstuffs, wine, and olive-oil. We possess lists of such ship¬ 
ments in the form of accounts of payments connected with the 
unloading of ships in the harbour of Alexandria: heavy customs 
duties, harbour dues, porterage, minor taxes, &c. 53 

The shipment mentioned in Zenon’s note to Nicanor was, 
however, different: it was a gift. We know that such gifts 
(£evia) were sent from time to time to the king and to influential 
members of his court by prominent persons in the foreign 
dominions of the Ptolemies. The two well-known letters of 
Tubias, the vassal sheikh of Transjordan, to Apollonius, refer 
to a gift of animals to Philadelphus and of slaves to Apollo¬ 
nius. 5 * Another gift sent to Apollonius by an unknown person 
from an unknown place, certainly in Phoenicia or Syria, is 
described by Nicanor, apparently one of the chief agents of 
Apollonius for his Syrian affairs.* And finally a gift of the 
same character and sent apparently to Apollonius from the 
same city of Sidon by a magistrate of the city is mentioned in 
an undated memorandum, nowin Michigan, of the same type 
as the memorandum in the Rylands Library:' from Theodotus 
the archon at Sidon, of Attic honey one jar, of rose myrrh .. .’f 
It is regrettable that we do not know of what kinds of things 
Abdemoun’s gift consisted. They may have been similar to 
those sent by the Sidonian magistrate. 

Since Abdemoun was sending gifts to a person of such high 
standing as Apollonius, it is natural to suppose that he himself 
was a rich and influential man. As he had a brother at Rhodes 
who looked after his shipments and probably his affairs in 
general, we may assume that Abdemoun had important busi¬ 
ness interests there. Finally, as he was a Sidonian, it is highly 
probable that he was one of those Phoenician merchants who 
from time immemorial forwarded goods from Arabia and from 

* P.S.I. 594. 

t P. Mich. Zen. 3: rrapa ©soSotov j tov €k 2 l 8 ojvos apxovros | /xcAit[o]s 
’Attikov j crrapvos a | p,v[po]v poSivov . . . 
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Phoenicia itself to Egypt, Greece, Italy, North Africa, and 
Spain, making use of Rhodes in their transactions with the 
North and West both as a port of call and a clearing-house. It 
was therefore natural for a Sidonian to be in close commercial 
relations with Alexandria and Rhodes. 

Nevertheless it is interesting to see that a shipment for 
Alexandria goes first to Rhodes, though it was much shorter 
and much more convenient to send it along the Phoenician and 
Palestinian coast to Gaza, Pelusium, and Alexandria. The fact 
shows that for Abdemoun and the Syrian merchants in general 
Rhodes, not Alexandria, was the great centre, the clearing¬ 
house. Here resided the agents of the great commercial houses 
of Sidon, Tyre, Aradus, &c. Here they received orders for 
Phoenician goods and gave orders for Greek goods. Here they 
met the Phoenician ships with their varied cargoes, discharged 
them if necessary, distributed the merchandise among various 
freighters ready to sail for Alexandria, Athens, Miletus, Cyzi- 
cus, or Italy, and dispatched to the Phoenician ports other 
cargoes which came to Rhodes from all parts of the world. 
It is possible that the gifts of Apollonius were actually sent 
from Sidon to Rhodes, but I should not be surprised if some 
of them were drawn by Zenon, brother of Abdemoun, from the 
latter’s storehouses in Rhodes. We know that at Delos, which 
to some extent succeeded Rhodes in her role of clearing-house, 
the merchants and ship-owners (epnopoi and vavKhqpoC) were 
at the same time owners of storehouses or depots (eySo^el?). 

The little document we have analysed gives us, therefore, a 
vivid picture of Rhodes as the clearing-house for the Phoenician 
and Egyptian trade. This picture can be enlarged if we examine 
some of the lists (referred to above) of shipments sent to Apol¬ 
lonius from Syria. The longest of them describes a shipment 
stated to have come from there. Yet it contains not only 
‘ Syrian' merchandise but also goods from Cilicia, Lycia, Caria, 
and Rhodes on the one hand, and from Chios, Thasos, Samos, 
Lesbos, Athens, and the Pontus on the other. It looks as if the 
ships which brought all these goods to Alexandria, provided 
that they were the same which had sailed from Phoenicia, did 
not sail southwards direct to Alexandria, but moved along the 
oast northwards, calling at Cilician and Lycian ports and 
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taking in more cargo, and arriving at Rhodes where they 
shipped further consignments. These they received from the 
agents of Apollonius in Rhodes, who bought there Thasian and 
Chian wine, Samian ‘ earth ’, honey of Theangela, Pontic nuts, 
Milesian and Samian olive-oil, and added thereto Rhodian prod¬ 
ucts: honey, dried figs, perhaps cabbages, and so forth. 55 

Rhodes derived great advantage from the change in the 
political situation which resulted from the decline of the Ptole¬ 
maic power in the Aegean and the consequent establishment of 
the preponderance of Antigonus in at least part of that sea, a 
preponderance which is reflected in the Delian inscriptions. 
Antigonus Gonatas, so far as we know, never made any effort 
to attract Rhodes into his political orbit. On the contrary, it 
seems as if Antigonus, after the partial withdrawal of Phila- 
delphus from the Aegean, made no serious attempt to take up 
the heritage of the Ptolemies and to exercise a commercial 
control over the seas. Our scanty evidence shows that he neg¬ 
lected his own navy and tacitly allowed the Rhodians to hold the 
dominion of the sea or to share it with the Ptolemies, with all the 
consequences that this implied—in particular the duty of curb¬ 
ing piracy. In the Aegean Rhodes stood for the ‘ freedom of the 
seawhich meant no privileges for any one, the greatest pos¬ 
sible security afloat, a minimum of taxes and duties, and the 
recognition of certain general legal principles as governing 
maritime commerce. Those principles Rhodes endeavoured to 
maintain through a common understanding between all the 
cities that took an active part in overseas commerce, and soon 
acquired the reputation of being ‘ the protector of those who 
follow the sea’ {irpoecndvai to>v Kara daXaTTav),* 

The trade of Rhodes, important as it had been in the past, 
was rapidly developing, as we know from the distribution of 
the stamped handles of Rhodian jars in various centres of 
Greek life. I shall deal with this subject and the date of these 
handles in more detail in a later passage. Further evidence is 
supplied by the rapid spread of the coinage standard introduced 
by Rhodes soon after the synoecism and adopted not only by 
most of the islands of the Aegean and many towns of Asia 
Minor but also by cities on the Hellespont and the Propontis 

* Polyb. iv. 47. 1. 
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and in Thrace; and by the extension of her alliances, especially 
with the islands of the Aegean, for example, with Ios.* 

In the interests of her trade, Rhodes made use of her strong 
permanent navy to combat piracy in the Aegean, and did so 
successfully. As early as the middle of the third century she 
acted as the protector of the islands (below, n. 59), and later 
we hear from time to time of her energetic action against 
Demetrius of Pharos (220 b.c.), the well-known pirate king, 
and the Cretans, f The importance of Rhodes as a centre of trade 
and her popularity among the leading commercial powers of the 
time is strikingly illustrated by Polybius’ account (v. 88 ff.), 
drawn from official sources, of the help given to Rhodes after the 
famous earthquake of 227 or 226 b.c. Assistance came from 
Sicily, from Ptolemy Euergetes, from Antigonus Doson and 
Chryseis his wife, from Seleucus Callinicus, from Prusias of 
Bithynia, from Mithridates of Pontus, and from some minor 
tyrants of Asia Minor. There can be no doubt that it was not 
from pure charity that these potentates were so lavish in their 
gifts nor solely from admiration of the greatness of Rhodes, but 
to a large extent from the desire to relieve a State which pro¬ 
vided a convenient agency for the profitable marketing of their 
products. 

While the general course of the development of Rhodes can, 
despite the inadequacy of our information, be traced with more 
or less certainty, the rise of delos to be an important factor 
in Aegean trade is not so easy to follow. Literary texts are 
almost entirely silent, and the epigraphical evidence, though 
abundant, is not easy to interpret. 56 

The situation of Delos was peculiar. A small insignificant 
island, almost devoid of fertile land and possessing no natural 
well-protected harbour, it became at an early date the seat of 
one of the most important temples of the Greek world—that 
of the Delian Apollo—and the centre of an important religious 
federation. The ftanegyris of Delos attacted large crowds of 
pilgrims, the treasury of the God was speedily filled with the 
costly dedications of the rich and the modest offerings of the 
poor, and the temple gradually accumulated a comparatively 
large capital in gold and silver and in coined money, not to speak 

* I.G. xii. 5. 8 = 1009. f Polyb. iv. 19. 8; Diod. xxvii. 3. 
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of the land and houses that it owned in and around the steadily 
growing city. The treasury of the temple soon developed into 
a bank. Like other rich temples, that of Apollo lent money at 
interest, and the sanctity of the place guaranteed the safety of 
deposits. 

So long, however, as the island was a subject or subject- 
ally of Athens, it could not look for any considerable commer¬ 
cial development. The situation changed when in 315/4 b.c. 
it recovered complete independence. This independence was 
of course nominal, for the prestige of Apollo was too high 
for Delos to be disregarded by the rulers of the time. Thus 
it was that Antigonus and Demetrius made it probably the 
centre of their Island League, and that the Ptolemies, succes¬ 
sors of Antigonus and Demetrius in the Aegean, were careful 
to maintain the best relations with the sacred island. Phila- 
delphus, in particular, showed the highest regard for it and 
repeatedly sent valuable gifts to the sanctuary. Under the 
protection of Antigonus, Demetrius, Soter, and Philadelphus, 
and perhaps not without their encouragement, Delos developed 
its customary banking activity. The accounts of the hierofioioi 
mention several loans to various cities, made through the city 
of Delos as intermediary. Philadelphus was keenly interested 
in this activity. We hear incidentally how in 280 b.c., with the 
help of Philocles, king of the Sidonians and admiral of Ptolemy 
Soter and Philadelphus, Delos collected from the Island League 
moneys that had been lent to it.* It has been .suggested that 
the moneys were lent by Delos under the pressure of Demetrius 
for the purpose of paying the contribution imposed by him on 
the Greek islands. The loan was not repaid in time, and Phila¬ 
delphus helped Delos to collect it in order to enable her to assist 
him in the collection of his tribute from the islands. 57 The great 
interest taken by Philadelphus as revealed by this piece of 
evidence may suggest—though this is no more than a conjec¬ 
ture—that it was he who, in agreement with Rhodes, made the 
island a kind of branch clearing-house for the trade of Egypt, 
especially with the northern part of the Aegean. This would 
explain the close business relations between Delos and Rhodes 
in the late fourth and early third centuries and again in the 
* S.I.G . 3 391; Durrbach, Choix, 18. 
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second half of the third, and also the later relations of Delos 
with the Macedonian kings. 58 

After the collapse of the Island League Delos developed ever 
closer relations with Macedonia. The role of Philadelphus and 
for a short time of Euergetes was now played at Delos by 
Antigonus Gonatas and his successors. Not content with 
showing his high respect for Delos and the Delian God, it 
appears that Antigonus further developed the commercial 
activities of the island by favouring its grain trade and making 
it an entrepot for the Macedonian trade in timber, pitch, tar, 
and perhaps silver. Otherwise it would be difficult to account 
for the numerous inscriptions that speak of honours bestowed 
by Delos on Macedonians, and for two interesting documents, 
one referring to a purchase of grain in Delos by Demetrius II 
of Macedonia through his agent, the other to a similar pur¬ 
chase made at about the same time by a sitones of Histiaea, 
a subject city of Macedonia. It should be noticed that the 
second purchase is made out of money advanced by a Rhodian 
banker, probably resident at Delos. We must remember 
that the relations between Rhodes and Macedonia remained 
cordial until the early years of Philip V. 59 

If Delos was in fact constituted by Rhodes and by the Macedo¬ 
nian kings an important clearing-house for Aegean trade, it is 
easy to understand why the Bosporan king Paerisades II, the 
great dealer in grain, who was in close diplomatic and probably 
commercial relations with Philadelphus in 254 or 253 b.c., 
appears at Delos as the donor in 250 b.c. of a phiale, alongside 
of Antigonus Gonatas and Stratonice. About the same time we 
note among the proxeni of Delos one Chersonesite and two 
Panticapaeans. 60 

Finally, it is of no little interest to observe how enduring 
were the close relations established between Delos on the one 
hand and Cyzicus, Lampsacus, Abydos, Byzantium, and Chal- 
cedon, not to speak of Olbia and Panticapaeum, on the other. 61 
Noteworthy also is the gift of grain made at a later date to 
Delos by the Numidian king Masinissa.* 

In view of all this, it is highly probable that, by the joint 
efforts of Rhodes, Philadelphus, Antigonus Gonatas, and his 

* Inscr. de Delos, 442, A, 100-6. 
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successors, Delos in the early third century, besides being the 
seat of a famous sanctuary, became also an important centre 
of Aegean trade, a role that she retained and subsequently 
developed. 

We know very little of the commercial activity of Delos. It 
is very probable that much of the trade and banking was in 
the hands of foreigners, while the Delians themselves took little 
part in these. 62 The volume of Delian trade in the early third 
century, when it was just beginning to develop, may be calcu¬ 
lated from the income which the city derived from the customs 
duties or export and import tax of 2 per cent. (irevTrjKoo-Trj). In 
279 it amounted to 14,910 drachmas (including tax on sales 
paid by the tax-farmers) and in 278 to 18,800. If we deduct 
from the latter sum the tax on sales ( eponion ), 17,900 drachmas 
remain as the yield of the customs. This sum implies a volume 
of trade amounting to a little under one million drachmas, a 
modest beginning indeed, if compared with the later develop¬ 
ment (below, Chs. V and VI). 63 

But if our knowledge of Delian commerce is slight, we know 
more of the affairs of the temple. It is appropriate to say a few 
words about them, for the economy of the temple of Delos is 
probably typical of that prevailing at this period in the other 
temples which stood in close connexion with a city. Our in¬ 
formation regarding Delos is derived from the yearly accounts 
of special magistrates, the hieropoioi, who were in charge of the 
State treasury during the period of independence. These ac¬ 
counts were accurately kept and published from the end of the 
fourth century to 166 B.c., when Delos became a cleruchy of 
Athens and the character of the published accounts changed. 
Some of the stelae on which these accounts were engraved are 
almost complete, of others only fragments survive. 

The capital and income of the temple were comparatively 
modest. The whole of its property, including the sacred build¬ 
ings, has been estimated by Homolle (conjecturally) for 279 b.c. 
at about five and a half million drachmas, five millions being the 
value of the buildings and 300,000 that of the cult objects and 
offerings. The part which yielded income, therefore, may have 
amounted to about 200,000 drachmas. Only about one-fourth 
of this (50,000 drachmas) was available as floating capital for 
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expenditure and loans, the rest representing the value of land 
and houses which were rented and yielded a yearly income. 
Later, in the first half of the second century, calculations are 
made more difficult by the change of the accounting system. 
Scholars who have studied these accounts carefully have come 
to the conclusion that the resources were no smaller than they 
were about 275 b.c. and even possibly somewhat larger, but 
that the funds were less liquid. Besides the sacred buildings, 
the temple’s property consisted of farms and gardens in Delos, 
Rheneia, and Myconos, of houses in the city, of objects dedi¬ 
cated to the gods and goddesses, mostly gold and silver plate 
but also other things (of these an accurate inventory was kept 
and published every year with the accounts), and of founda¬ 
tions and gifts bestowed on the temple by many crowned and 
uncrowned donors for the purpose of sacrifices, games, and the 
like. 

Regular income was derived from the land and houses, which 
were let for money rents, from sums lent to private persons and 
to cities (among them the city of Delos) at a comparatively low 
rate, from small gifts in the temple’s collection-boxes (drjcravpoC) , 64 
and from certain other minor sources. The farms and houses were 
rented, the first for ten, the second for five, years, to private 
persons. In later times a model contract (Upa crvyypafyrj) was 
drawn up to regulate the renting of real property. The money 
that was lent was derived mostly from gifts and foundations. 
The loans were made on security. The city of Delos, for 
example, pledged the revenue from certain city taxes. 

The income of the temple defrayed its yearly expenditure. 
This included the construction of new buildings and the main¬ 
tenance of old ones, the purchase of various materials (e.g. 
papyrus for the accounts), wages and salaries to employees, and 
sacrifices and other ritual performances, especially the various 
agones (these last involved the hiring of a number of artists— 
actors, musicians, singers, and so forth). 65 

While the budget of the temple is comparatively well known, 
we have almost no information regarding that of the city. We 
may obtain, however, some idea of the city’s revenue from the 
character of the taxes collected by it with the help of tax- 
farmers. We find among them the above-mentioned customs 
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duties on imports and exports (2 per cent.), a tax on metics 
(10 per cent, of their house-rent), fishing rights, 10 per cent, 
of wheat crops or of the price of imported wheat, and a tax on 
sales (iiravLov). Like other Greek cities, Delos had no well- 
organized budget and had constant recourse to loans from the 
temple. 66 

The expenditure of the city was the same as that of other 
Greek cities. In a city like Delos, which produced almost 
no grain or other foodstuffs, great importance attached to 
the management of the food-supply by the magistrates. We 
have no information about this branch of municipal economy 
in the third century, but we are able to form some idea of its 
importance from the accounts of the grain-buyers (trawai) of 
the early second century, who managed a special municipal 
fund set apart for this purpose ( o-ituvikov ). The evidence at our 
disposal shows that the fund was managed with great skill and 
contributed to make the price of grain at Delos in the early 
second century, though comparatively high, yet stable with 
few fluctuations. It is probable that measures of this kind were 
taken in the third century to safeguard a regular supply of 
grain for the population. 67 

The accounts of the hieropoioi are a mine of information not 
only on the general manner of life in a prosperous temple and 
in a city which was gradually becoming an important centre 
of commerce, but also on the prices of various commodities, on 
wages and on salaries. I have already more than once referred 
to these data. One of their most interesting features is the great 
instability of prices that they reveal. Wide fluctuations are 
noticeable from about 310 b.c. to about 270 b.c. The prices 
become a little more stable between 270 and 250, but fluctua¬ 
tions are still frequent. The general tendency of prices in the 
first period is upwards. From 270 to 250 they gradually fall. 
From about 250 or 246 b.c. the rise is renewed and continues 
until the end of the third century. 

Since Delos was a centre of commerce closely connected with 
Rhodes and Alexandria, we may safely assume that the fluctua¬ 
tion of prices in Delos reflects the movement of prices in the 
rest of Greece. But I hesitate to draw far-reaching conclusions 
from curves of prices at Delos based on statistical data that are 
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far from complete. We know too little of the general history 
of the Aegean world in the third century and more especially 
of the history of Delos to be able to determine the causes of 
the fluctuations. It seems, however, reasonable to ascribe the 
gradual stabilization and fall of prices between 270 and 250 
b.c. to the Ptolemaic hegemony in the Aegean. With the down¬ 
fall of this hegemony there was a recurrence of trouble and 
prices began to rise. It is likewise reasonable to assume during 
the period 270-250 b.c. a certain correspondence between prices 
in Egypt and in the Aegean, particularly as regards grain and 
papyrus. We may perhaps see a certain relation between the 
prices of pitch, tar, and timber and the vicissitudes of the 
Macedonian kings. Farther than this I hesitate to go. 

One point, however, may be safely inferred from the Delian 
data. It is the exceedingly low rate of wages, alike for skilled 
and for unskilled labour; it remained low and constantly fell 
lower, irrespective of the fluctuations of prices. 68 

From the evidence assembled in the preceding pages we may 
infer that in the early and late third century b.c. Delos was a 
small but prosperous city, rapidly growing and attracting 
steadily increasing numbers of foreigners from all parts of the 
Greek world. The sanctuary benefited from the gifts of rich 
crowned donors who vied with each other in showing respect 
for the god and by their gifts and foundations sought to adver¬ 
tise their wealth and power and their importance in the politi¬ 
cal life of the Aegean. Less is known about the appearance of 
the city. Its ruins, as laid bare by the excavations of French 
scholars, give us a good idea of the city as it was in the second 
century, but very little was found to help us to picture the 
earlier stages of its development. 69 

Rhodes and Delos were exceptional communities, not typical 
of the islands of the Aegean. At Rhodes life was concentrated 
in the capital and hinged upon commerce and banking, while 
agriculture played a secondary part, except in so far as it pro¬ 
duced wine, probably the main Rhodian export. At Delos the 
temple and the harbour were the sole factors in economic and 
social life, while the x®P a or rural element was practically non¬ 
existent. 

The conditions at cos, which happen to be better known than 
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those in any other island of the Aegean, are more typical, 
especially for the period under review. We have literary works 
which describe various features of Coan life (the Mimes of 
Theocritus and especially those of Herondas), we have some 
knowledge of the scientific achievements of the Coan school of 
medicine, and we possess a large number of inscriptions, some 
of them collected on the surface and admirably published by 
Paton, others discovered in systematic excavations of the 
Asclepieum by R. Herzog and the Italian Service of Antiqui¬ 
ties, others again found, in various other parts of the island by 
Italian archaeologists. Lastly we have the interesting ruins of 
the Asclepieum, carefully excavated and well described. It is, 
however, regrettable that not all the epigraphic material found 
by Herzog and the Italian Service has been published, though 
all documents of importance have been made known by them 
through one channel or another. 70 

Cos is one of the larger islands of the Aegean; with a surface 
of 286 square kilometres, it is inferior in size to Rhodes and 
Carpathos alone among the islands of the Dodecanese. Its 
early history is little known and does not concern us here. Its 
great period begins with the synoecism of 366 b.c., a measure 
of frequent occurrence in the history of Greek cities in the 
fourth century, adopted later and applied on a large scale by 
the Successors. 

It was not, however, until the time of Alexander that Cos, 
freed from the domination of the Carian tyrants, reached the 
zenith of its prosperity. Its close connexion with Rhodes, its 
situation (see further below), its excellent climate, and its vici¬ 
nity to Alexandria made it, after a period of dependence on 
Antigonus and Demetrius, one of the most privileged ‘ friends' 
and ‘allied* cities of Soter and Philadelphus, who, like the 
members of their artistic and intellectual entourage, often spent 
their summer holiday on this fortunate island, as at the present 
day rich citizens of Alexandria and Cairo like to retire to 
Rhodes in summer. It may be noticed that Philadelphus was 
born at Cos during the long stay of Soter and Berenice on the 
island. 

We have no information about the history of Cos in the 
critical times of the middle of the third century b.c. Being 
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PLATE XXXII 

1. Peasant in a pointed felt cap leading a donkey laden 
with baskets of grapes to the city market. The donkey has 
stumbled on a rock and fallen on its knees. The peasant, 
by seizing its tail with his right hand, is trying to prevent the 
fall of the donkey, at the same time holding up the baskets 
with his left. Myrina. F. Winter, loc. cit., p. 432, no. 5. 
Cf. E. Pottier and S. Reinach, loc. cit., p. 489. (Photograph 
supplied by the authorities of the National Museum, Athens.) 

2. Young peasant in a flat hat and short chiton leading a 
cow down a road. According to Winter (loc. cit.) one of the 
two figurines, now in the Louvre, was found at Anthedon (?), 
another, it is said, at the Piraeus. (Photograph supplied 
by the authorities of the Louvre, Paris.) 

Peasant life was less popular with the coroplasts than 
city life. 
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2. Paris, Louvre. 
Terracotta figurines. 
Life in the country 






PLATE XXXIII 



i. Terracotta figurine. Paris, Louvre. 2. Marble statue. New York, Metropolitan 

Museum of Art, 



3. Terracotta figurine. Paris, Louvre. 4. Terracotta figurine. Paris, Louvre. 

Life in the cities and in the country 
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PLATE XXXIII 

1. A peasant, megalophallic, sturdy, old and bald, short, stout, and somewhat 
dwarfish, dressed in a short belted chiton and carrying on his left shoulder by a 
leather strap two heavy baskets of grapes, walking to the city market. In his 
right hand he carries a smaller basket. Probably a personage in a mime. Myrina. 

E. Pottier and S. Reinach, loe. cit., p. 488 f., pi. xlvii, Cat., no. 332. Several 
replicas in various museums. A very popular subject with the coroplasts. 

2. Statue of an old peasant woman going to market carrying in her left hand 
a basket containing fruit and two fowls. Perhaps part of a group (the woman 
with her right arm stretched forward appears to be talking to someone). The 
age of the woman is finely expressed in all the details of her head and body (note 
the bare hanging breasts) and in the movement. Parts of the feet and left breast 
restored. Second century (or Roman copy of an original of this time ?). Found 
in Rome in 1907. (Photograph supplied by the authorities of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York.) 

Several times published and discussed in connexion with other Hellenistic 
sculptures of old men and women. I give a short selection: D. Vaglieri, Not. d. 
Sc., 1907, p. 325, figs. 45-6; A. Mariani, Bull. Com., 1907, p. 257, pi, vn; S. 
Reinach, Rep. de la statuaire , iv (1910), p. 349, no. 7; G. M. A. Richter, Sculpture 
and Sculptors of the Greeks , 1929, p. 63, fig, 219; 1930, p. 82, fig. 219; A. W. 
Lawrence, Classical Sculpture, 1929, p. 339 f., pi. 137; Amdt-Brunn-Bruckmann, 
Denkm.gr. und rom . Skulptur , 1930, no. 730; M.M.A. Handbook of the Classical 
Collection, 1930, p. 276 f., fig. 196; M. Rostovtzeff, A Hist, of the Anc. World , i, 
1926, pi. lxxxviii, 2 ; H. T. Bossert and W. Zschietzschmann, Hellas and Rome, 
1936. P« 142 (bibliography supplied by the M.M.A .). 

3. A young man, barefooted, in a peculiar dress, probably that of a slave: 
shorts and a loose almost sleeveless chiton. In his right hand he is holding an 
object, perhaps a staff. His head is turned upwards and he is shouting. He may 
be interpreted as a public slave (8 rjpLocnos) acting as a herald ( K'qpv £) or * town-crier', 
or he may be a personage in a famous mime. Pergamon (?). F. Winter, loc. cit., 
p. 443, no. 1. 

4. A fine statuette of an old long-nosed man with large ears, thick lips, and 
bald forehead, draped in a heavy cloak and wearing shoes with thick soles (cf. 
pi. xxxi, 3; cf. also a similar statuette in the Antiquarium of Berlin, F. Winter, loc. 
cit., p. 440, no. 1). His posture is that of a public orator: his mouth is half open, 
and he looks intently at his hearers. He is probably delivering a speech. Every 
reader of Herondas will think of Battarus, the brothel-keeper (iropvoficxTKos), and 
his vulgar but efficient speech before the Coan court, a speech full of flattery, 
impudence, and crude jokes (Herondas, Mim. ii). His long nose (typical of the 
mimes) and his outfit make it probable that we have before us a famous character 
of the Hellenistic mimes; cf. the group of two slaves or beggars in the Pelizaeus 
Museum in Hildesheim (M, Bieber, Denkm. z . Theaterwesen , p. 177, no. 108, fig. 5; 
O. Crusius and R. Herzog, loc. cit., pi. m; G. Roeder and A. Ippel, Denkmdler 
des Pelizaeus-Museums, 1921, p. 168, no. 464, fig. 70), and an admirable statuette 
in the National Museum at Athens of a slave talking to someone, a beautiful 
piece of characterization (F. Winter, loc. cit., p. 442, no. 7). Myrina. Signature: 
'lipajvos (one of the best coroplasts of Myrina). 

E. Pottier and S. Reinach, loc. cit., p. 490, pi. xlvii, Cat., no. 324; C.A . H loc. 
cit., p. 193 a; J. Charbonneaux, loc. cit., fig. 88. 
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to some extent a political and commercial dependency of 
Rhodes, Cos probably followed the latter’s lead in politics and 
sided for a time with Antiochus II against the Ptolemies. 
But its connexion with and dependence on Alexandria were 
soon re-established. About 240 B.c. Cos sent embassies to the 
principal rulers of the day, especially to those with whom it 
was in close business relations (we know of such embassies to 
Euergetes I, Seleucus Callinicus, and Ziaelas of Bithynia), to 
ask for recognition of the asylia of her Asclepieum. Ziaelas 
in his reply lays stress on the close relations between Cos and 
Euergetes: ' and because King Ptolemy, our friend and ally, is 
well disposed towards you’.* 

Later on, after the almost complete collapse of the Ptolemaic 
empire of the Aegean, Cos was definitely taken into the orbit 
of Rhodes, becoming the faithful and efficient ally of the latter, 
able to give assistance in various ways, especially through its 
well-organized fleet, which acted as an auxiliary contingent to 
that of Rhodes. I shall return in the next chapter to this 
period in the history of Cos, which was not a very happy one 
for the island. 

By its geographical situation opposite Halicarnassus and 
Cnidos at the entrance of the Ceramian gulf, and by its posses¬ 
sion of a good harbour, Cos was naturally connected with 
Rhodes on the one hand and the Ptolemies on the other, for 
both had important political and economic interests in Caria 
and were desirous of having a safe port of call for their ships 
on their northward voyages. Cos found in the connexion an 
excellent opportunity of becoming a commercial city and of 
finding markets for its agricultural and industrial products— 
Coan wine, which may have supplemented the wines of Rhodes 
and Cnidos, and Coan silks. 

But Cos was mainly an agricultural community or group of 
communities. Its soil was fertile. Like the other larger islands 
of the Aegean, it endeavoured to grow enough wheat and barley 
for its population. Its wine had a good reputation. It produced 
timber in quantity probably sufficient for the needs of the 
island. Like many other islands of the Aegean, it derived a 

* S.I.G . 3 456; Welles, R.C. 25.1.22 ff.: Kai Sta to I Top fiacriXea n~oXejj.alov | 
oiKeuos SiaiceZadcu ra Trpos v/xas | ovra rjperepov Kai avfi\fxaxov. 
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considerable revenue from its fisheries. Also, like many other 
islands, Cos had a special industry of its own which was famous 
all over Greece and Italy. I refer to the silk industry which 
flourished here and nowhere else in the Aegean. The reader 
need hardly be reminded of the reputation which the vestes 
Coae had in Rome and Italy during a very long period. 

The economic and social life of Cos is well illustrated by an 
inscription of the second century, when the island was under 
Rhodian influence.* The inscription is fragmentary and its 
character is not quite clear; but comparison with other similar 
texts makes it probable that the document was a kind of 
municipal v 6 po<s Mvrjs, a set of regulations respecting the sale 
of certain of the city priesthoods. As the main income of the 
priests was derived from sacrifices, and certain sacrifices were 
compulsory for particular groups of inhabitants taking active 
part in the economic life of the city, a list of these compulsory 
sacrifices forms part of the document. Two groups figure largely 
in the list. In the first are included all those who in one way 
or another were connected with the docks and navy of the city, 
that is to say, guilds of dockyard workmen or contractors— 
makers of oars (k&>7j-o£uo-tcu) and dockers (v€<Akol) — on the one 
hand, and on the other the personnel of the navy from the 
admiral (vavap-^os) to the common sailors ( vTr-qpeTcu tolv paKpav 
vaa>v). The second list consists of the contractors who farmed 
the collection of certain taxes. In neither case is the list com¬ 
plete : the beginning of the first group and the end of the second 
are missing. 

The text evidently reflects the conditions prevailing at Cos 
in the Rhodian period. Certain features are explained by the 
date of the document: the prominence of the navy and of the 
docks—ships and docks bulked large in the life of Rhodes—and 
perhaps the multitude of small and oppressive taxes, which may 
have been the result of pressure by Rhodes on her allies. How¬ 
ever, in the main the list of taxes certainly goes back to the 
Ptolemaic period. Diversified and oppressive taxation was not 
a new feature in the fiscal system of Greek cities. 

The list of Coan taxes is highly illuminating and unique in 
its amplitude (though it is certainly not complete; see further 

* S.I.G. 3 1000. 
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below). It is arranged—at least from our point of view—in a 
haphazard way, probably in accordance with official records at 
the disposal of the compiler of the text. The interpretation of 
some of the taxes is obscure and controversial, but for the most 
part we may class them as follows. 

To begin with, it is curious to note that the list includes no 
taxes payable by producers—taxes, for instance, on arable land, 
vineyards, gardens, cattle, quarries, and industrial concerns. 
It does not necessarily follow that such taxes did not exist 
at Cos. They may have figured in the lost part of the text, 
or it may be that they were not farmed, or that the farmers 
of these taxes were not liable to compulsory sacrifices. But it 
must be noted that such absence of direct taxes is in con¬ 
formity with the firmly established traditions of most of the 
Greek cities. 

The only tax mentioned which may have been a tax on pro¬ 
duction is that on rerpanoBa (cattle); but this may have been 
a tax on beasts of burden. On the other hand, the three taxes 
collected by Coan tax-farmers from the Coan dependency or 
deme, the island of Calymna, are all of this character (‘at 
Calymna on vineyards, teams of draught-animals, and 
wool’*).71 

The rest of the Coan taxes may be classed as follows. (1) 
Taxes paid by retail traders: on various foodstuffs (wheat, 
barley, beans, bread, salt fish, fresh fish, a special kind of Coan 
wine), on materials for domestic industry (wool) and for domes¬ 
tic consumption (wood), on requisites for religious worship 
(frankincense). (2) Professional and personal taxes: on prosti¬ 
tutes ( iroupaL ), slaves in the vineyards (ap.ireXocrTaTevi'Tes) , 
female slaves of private owners (ywaiKela crw/xara), and finally 
the medical tax (larpiKov), which was probably a personal tax 
paid by the inhabitants of Cos for the maintenance of the 
public health service (hardly a tax paid by the doctors); we 
may add the kvoUia, a tax on house-rents probably paid 
chiefly by metics resident in Cos (at Delos a tax bearing the 
same name was practically a residential personal tax paid by 
the metics). (3) Payments for the use of the public and private 
‘ observation towers ’ (a-Koirat) connected with the fisheries. The 

* L. 9: eV KaXvfivais otvov ot[v]o7rcSatv, fevydcvv, ipuov. 
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tax-farmers probably collected the dues paid by the fishermen 
for the use of these towers. (4) Payments by the contractors 
who farmed the revenues of certain temples. 72 

The text analysed above and some other Coan inscriptions 
give an excellent cross-section of the Coan community. Apart 
from distinguished foreign visitors, invalids who came to the 
Asclepieum for their health, and the exclusive group of doctors 
of the Hippocratean school connected with the Asclepieum, the 
highest class consists of the landowners, wealthy or well-to-do, 
the citizen-aristocracy from which the magistrates and priests 
were drawn. They are mentioned in several inscriptions and 
they are the producers of the foodstuffs referred to in the tax- 
list. With them we may class such inhabitants of Cos as lived 
in the country in villages and farms (/ceS/iai and x 0 ) p ' La )> tilling 
with their own hands or with the help of a few slaves land which 
they either owned or rented. But the number of such avrovpyo 
was gradually declining all over Greece. The tax-list shows 
that alongside of fields of wheat, barley, and beans, vineyards 
played an important part in the economy of the island. These 
appear to have been tilled mainly with slave labour. It was 
the landowners again, rich, well-to-do, or poor, who produced 
wool and who owned the forests which yielded timber and 
charcoal. 73 Next in importance to the landowners outside the 
city were the fishermen who provided the Coan market with 
fresh fish. 

Various industries, especially the silk industry, flourished in 
the city, in private households or in workshops large or small. 
It may be suggested that the ywaiKela o-w^ara mentioned in 
the tax-list were female slaves engaged in the production of 
silk stuffs: we know that female slaves were used for similar 
purposes both at Pergamon and in Egypt. 

Retail traders, Kdmjkoi and /tera/loXoi, were numerous in the 
city and probably in the villages. They figure prominently in 
the tax-list. 

Domineering over all these—producers, shopkeepers, con¬ 
sumers—stood the greedy crowd of tax-farmers, reXwvat, one 
of the most peculiar features of Greek city life. They were 
deeply hated and feared by all classes of the people, for even 
the privacy of the house was not sacred from them: ‘Every 
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door now trembles at the tax-farmers’,* says a respectable 
lady of Cos (Herondas, VI. 64). 

We frequently meet members of these various classes in the 
witty sketches of Herondas and Theocritus. Phrasidemus and 
Antigones, owners of an estate in Cos and hosts of the literary 
party of Theocritus’ Thalysiae {Id. VII), represent the higher 
stratum of the city population of the island. To the same class 
probably belonged Bitinna, the jealous lady who owned the 
lover-slave Gastron (Herondas, V), and certainly the highly 
aristocratic Gryllus, son of Matacine daughter of Pataecius, 
winner of prizes at the Delphic, Corinthian, and Olympic 
games, suitor of poor abandoned Metriche and client of old 
Gyllis (Herondas, I). 

One step below are the petty bourgeois of Cos. Herondas 
introduces us to some of their ladies: Metrotime, the mother 
of the naughty boy Cottalus (Herondas, III), and Coccale and 
Cynno, the two visitors at the temple of Asclepius (Herondas, 
IV), The intellectual classes are represented by the school¬ 
teacher Lampriscus (Herondas, III) and by the doctors in 
charge of the health service of the city and country. 

Below this respectable society of Coan citizens stand the 
metics. Battarus, the Phoenician brothel-keeper, is a type of 
this class: the arrogant, self-confident, brazen and at the same 
time humble metic, who knows his place in the community 
when he is before the citizen-judges of Cos (Herondas, II, 
especially 1. 29: ‘ knowing, as I do, how to live in awe of the 
least of the citizens’).f 

With Battarus we leave the residential quarters of the city 
and the rural districts. We come to the harbour with all its 
noise and filth. Here Thales, the Phrygian, formerly Artimmes, 
a rich importer of grain from Ptolemais-Ake, who has saved 
Cos from famine, meets Battarus the Tyrian and his probably 
imported slave-girls. From here Mandris, Metriche’s lover, has 
sailed for Alexandria with his cargo. Here the fleet lies at 
anchor and we see the kcotto^vo-tou and the vgcoXkol of the tax-list 
and the mvri kos 0^0? going about their business. 

At the very bottom of the scale are the hundreds of slaves 

* reXcbvas iraua vvv dvpr) <f>placr€i. 

* j * cISot a>$ iyo) £o)€lv t&v BrjpbOTeoiv <j>piaoovTa /cat top rjKiarop . 
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working in the docks and in the harbour, in the fields and vine¬ 
yards, in the shops and households. Herondas is in silent sym¬ 
pathy with them. The same can be hardly said of his attitude 
towards the members of the higher classes. The reader of 
Herondas and of the Coan inscriptions cannot resist the im¬ 
pression that the slave population of Cos was large and was not 
used solely for domestic service. 

Cos may certainly be regarded as a typical Aegean island. 
Similar to it, though wealthier, were the great islands of Chios, 
Lesbos, and Samos. Of these Chios had the reputation of being 
the richest in the Aegean in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 
as regards both natural resources and trade.* It has never been 
systematically explored and none of its cities has been exca¬ 
vated. A large number of inscriptions, however, belonging to 
Hellenistic times have been found above the soil. These suggest 
that Chios was opulent and had extensive commercial relations. 
If Mile Vanseveren (Mme L. Robert) is right in thinking that 
three fragmentary lists of names with ethnica that have been 
found on the island are lists of proxenoi and not of mercenaries, 
we may infer from them that close relations (probably com¬ 
mercial relations) existed between Chios and many cities of Asia 
Minor and some of Greece. One of these lists also mentions 
citizens of Lampsacus, Cyzicus, Byzantium, and Panticapaeum, 
which may point to active commercial relations with the Euxine. 
Moreover, the fact that Chian containers, filled perhaps with 
Chian and Pontic products, are mentioned more than once 
in Zenon's correspondence may indicate that there was 
commercial intercourse between Alexandria and Chios and 
that the latter acted as intermediary between the Euxine and 
Alexandria. The role of intermediary is perhaps suggested by 
the fact that a merchant of Chios received twice in 306/5 
and again in 296 b.c. the commission of furnishing pitch to 
Delos.f It is clear that Chios itself produced no pitch. 74 

About lesbos and mytilene in the Hellenistic period less is 
known. I may mention, however, an interesting list of taxes 
at Mytilene ( I.G . xii. 2. 74-5) in the third century, which shows 
great similarities with the Coan list discussed above. In this 

* Arist. Pol iv. 4; Thucyd. viii. 45. 

t I G. xi. 2.144 A 113 and 154 A 48. 
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by Thales, the rich sea-merchant) in exactly the E. Pottier and S. Reinach, loc. cit., p. 489 f., 
same posture in which the prostitute is represented pi. xlvii, Cat,, no, 330; F. Winter, loc, cit., p. 441, 

in this figurine. For the correct interpretation of no. 9; C.A.H ., loc. cit., p. 193 b. 

one passage in the Mime illustrated by our figurine 
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document Mytilene and Lesbos in general appear as mainly 
agricultural communities, producing wine in abundance, olive- 
oil, figs, all sorts of vegetables, and flowers (for ointments), and 
exploiting their fisheries, their woods, their quarries of marble 
and other kinds of stone. 

The same is true of many other, even most, of the islands. 
A study of the few literary texts that refer to them, of the 
numerous inscriptions (collected in part in I.G. xii), and of 
the information relating to the several islands summarized in 
the relative articles of Pauly-Wissowa's encyclopaedia, makes 
it almost certain that there was a general similarity in their 
main economic features. 

In conclusion, Crete, with its singular history and its com¬ 
plicated social and economic development, calls for special 
notice. Heirs of the glorious past of Minoan Crete, the Dorian 
cities of the island had their own peculiar internal evolution, 
similar to, but in no way identical with, that of the other Dorian 
cities of the Greek world, in particular Sparta. The Cretan 
cities, organized more or less on the same lines as Sparta, with 
their own perioeci and helots (the class called rj fivoia), never 
achieved political unity. War between them was endemic. On 
the other hand the Cretans continued the seafaring tradition 
of the Minoans in their own way. Instead of being traders they 
became professional pirates and traders in the proceeds of 
piracy, above all slaves. A careful study of these two sides of 
Cretan life—the social and economic development of the people 
in their own island and their special activities at sea—is very 
much needed. A prerequisite is the publication of the epi- 
graphic material derived from the long and systematic explora¬ 
tion of the island by Italian scholars, especially Halbherr. Until 
the publication of the Inscriptiones Cretae, now in progress, 
is finished, no general picture of the social and economic life 
of Crete can usefully be attempted. And without such a picture 
any general description of Hellenistic Greece will be, if not 
inadequate, at any rate incomplete. 75 
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Part II 

THE MAJOR MONARCHIES 

After Ipsus (301 b.c.) and still more after Corupedion (281 
b.c.) there was a change in the political aspect of what had 
been Alexander’s empire and in the principal powers that com¬ 
posed it. The empire was now and for a long time to come 
definitely split up into its constituent parts and its disintegra¬ 
tion progressed steadily. In this disintegrated world the Greek 
cities played a secondary part, for they were mostly subject to, 
or in some way dependent on, the great monarchies of the time. 
Among these Macedonia, Egypt, and Syria, each ruled by a 
Macedonian dynasty, were the chief. Alongside of them stood, 
in its remote isolation, the Bosporan kingdom, a precursor as 
it were of the new Hellenistic monarchies. To the Bospo¬ 
ran kingdom were added other Pontic monarchies, former 
Persian satrapies and some of them satrapies of Alexander’s 
empire—Bithynia, Pontus, Cappadocia, and Armenia. In their 
neighbourhood, in the heart of Asia Minor, Pergamon and the 
Galatian tribal State came into being and asserted their inde¬ 
pendence. A few minor dynasteiai similar to Pergamon sprang 
up from time to time in southern Asia Minor and endured for 
a longer or shorter period. Temple States of an oriental type 
here and there strove for, and in some instances attained, 
political independence, for example Olba in Cilicia. In the 
Middle East, India and some of the Iranian satrapies, the latter 
under the leadership of the Parthians, secured their freedom 
and their national character, while Bactria formed a Greek 
enclave between the Indian and Iranian territories. It may be 
added that behind the frontiers of the Hellenistic world, in the 
Balkan peninsula and in the steppes of South Russia, there 
were certain more or less Hellenized bodies politic: in the 
former the Thracian, Illyrian, Scythian, and Celtic States, and 
in the latter the Scythian and Sarmatian monarchies. 

All the new ‘Hellenistic’ monarchies had belonged to the 
civilized world long before the time of Alexander, and had their 
own history and characteristics. Most of them had been parts 
of the Persian Empire and had subsequently been ruled by the 
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satraps of Alexander and of his successors. Their social and 
economic systems were extremely diverse (above, pp. 77 ff.). Not 
less varied were their religious beliefs and their civilizations. 
And yet they were all justified in their claim to belong to the 
group of Hellenistic monarchies. In almost all of them a new 
phase of political evolution under new dynasties began in the 
period we are considering. All these new dynasties, whether 
Macedonian or not, organized their respective kingdoms on new 
models, more or less uniform, reproducing in their general lines 
the constitution framed by Alexander for his empire. Animated 
as they were by a profound admiration and respect for Greek 
civilization, they all had a Hellenic complexion and endea¬ 
voured to * hellenize' more or less their respective kingdoms. 
This means that they all felt that they formed part of one 
world, the new world created by the genius of Alexander, 
despite the fact that they all strove for political independence 
and defended it against any one who threatened it on the 
pretext of unifying this Hellenistic world. 

Their political ideas and ideals were as uniform as was the 
constitution that they adopted, and they were not very differ¬ 
ent from those of the Greek city-states. Political independence, 
political self-sufficiency (aurap/ceta), and as far as possible politi¬ 
cal prominence and leadership in a wider or narrower circle 
(hegemony) were the dominant motives of their political con¬ 
duct. Their economic aims were similar. They sought the 
greatest possible measure of economic self-sufficiency, as a solid 
basis for political independence. To obtain this they strove to 
develop to the utmost the resources of their kingdoms, mobiliz¬ 
ing and organizing all the creative forces of their people and 
adding thereto new forces, those of Greek or Hellenized immi¬ 
grants. For the produce of their countries they sought to 
secure the largest possible market by establishing commercial 
connexions as widely as they could, which meant opening their 
countries to the rest of the world and putting an end to their 
economic isolation. The easiest way of achieving this was to 
control important commercial routes by sea or land and so 
secure for themselves some measure of economic hegemony as 
a complement of political hegemony. 

Uniform as they were, the political and economic aims of the 
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Hellenistic monarchies were achieved by different methods 
according to the peculiar social and economic foundations and 
the political antecedents of each monarchy. There was no 
uniformity in this respect. A general account of the economic 
development of the Hellenistic monarchies taken all together 
would therefore be misleading and inadequate. The develop¬ 
ment of each monarchy must be studied separately: without 
such study a true idea of the economic evolution of the Hel¬ 
lenistic world as a whole cannot be obtained. The task is 
difficult and complicated, and our sources of information are 
meagre and dispersed. 


A. MACEDONIA 

Of the three principal Hellenistic monarchies Macedonia is 
that of which least is known. We have some information about 
it in the days of Philip and Alexander. Our knowledge of it 
during the reign of Philip V has become constantly fuller with 
the discovery in recent years of many new inscriptions. The 
intervening period, that of the reigns of Cassander and Deme¬ 
trius and of Antigonus Gonatas, Demetrius II, and Antigonus 
Doson, remains, except for their wars, in almost complete 
obscurity. Something is known of their administrative system 
and of their relations with the Greek cities that lay within 
their boundaries and outside them, but there is no trust¬ 
worthy evidence, either literary or epigraphical, to throw light 
upon the changes in the economic and social system of the 
country. 

There appear in fact to have been few important changes. 
Socially and economically Macedonia remained what it had 
been in the past, a country of tribal, almost of feudal, structure, 
under a king who owned large domains in Macedonia proper 
as well as vast areas, if not whole provinces, in conquered 
territories: Chalcidice, Paeonia, Atintania, and those parts of 
Thrace and perhaps of Illyria which at one time or another 
formed part of the Macedonian kingdom. 

In Macedonia proper members of the aristocracy, owners of 
large estates like the king himself, formed the body of the 
king’s peers. The small landowners constituted the backbone 
of the country. The kings assigned from time to time ‘gifts' 
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of land to their friends, not as their absolute property, but as 
revocable grants. For this purpose they drew mostly on their 
domains in conquered territory (not in Macedonia proper). In 
this territory they also settled the old soldiers, some of them 
landless Macedonians, some of foreign origin, who had served 
in their armies as mercenaries. 

The estates of the kings and nobles in Macedonia proper were 
probably cultivated by free tenants, but we have no certain 
knowledge on this point; nor do we know whether slaves were 
employed for the purpose or whether relics of earlier serfdom 
still survived there. In the ‘provinces' the land of the kings 
(yrj ftao-L\iK-q) and the estates granted to their companions 
(eraipot) may have been cultivated by the original inhabitants 
of the country in one capacity or another. 

A glance at the map of Macedonia will show the large number 
of cities included within its boundaries. Moreover, the Succes¬ 
sors founded additional cities, mostly by synoecism, the com¬ 
mon device of this time. Cassandreia (replacing Potidaea) in 
the Chalcidice and Thessalonice in Macedonia were founded by 
Cassander, Demetrias in Thessaly (absorbing Pagasae) by De¬ 
metrius Poliorcetes. These cities, though no longer capitals of 
the kingdom, continued to exist under Antigonus Gonatas and 
his successors. The little information we possess on the subject 
shows that Pella, the capital, and the other Macedonian towns 
became regular Greek poleis with the regular Greek constitu¬ 
tion. To what extent this new status affected their economic 
life we do not know. Of the new creations of the Hellenistic 
period Cassandreia remains a mystery, but Demetrias and 
Thessalonice are steadily becoming better known as more 
archaeological material is recovered by the efforts of Greek 
scholars. The period of Demetrias’ greatest prosperity was the 
third century b.c. Her ruins, her painted and carved grave 
stelae, reveal her as a flourishing industrial and commercial 
city, with a mixed population of Macedonians, Greeks from 
Greece proper, the Islands, and Sicily, and immigrants from 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Phoenicia. The same is probably true 
of Thessalonice. I shall return to the latter presently. 

Macedonia was certainly a very rich country in the time of 
Alexander and under his immediate successors. Much wealth 
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was brought into it by the generals, officers, and soldiers who 
returned home after service in the armies of Alexander or his 
successors. How rich these reduces were is shown by the well- 
known account given by Hippolochus (mentioned above, p. 
151) of the wedding-feast of a noble Macedonian, Caranus 
(Athen. iv. 128 ff.). This man had certainly become rich some¬ 
how or other in connexion with Alexander’s expedition; his 
gifts of gold and silver to his guests were so princely that after 
the banquet these rushed to invest them in land, houses, and 
other things. 

True, the country was utterly devastated by the Celts, and 
some of the accumulated wealth was lost. But the Celts were 
unable to capture fortified cities, and the damage done to fields 
and gardens was easily repaired. More important for Macedo¬ 
nia were the general results of the Celtic invasion of the country 
and of their settlement in some parts of the Thracian regions. 
The patient work of Lysimachus in his Euxine empire was 
undermined and partially destroyed, and Antigonus and his 
successors were never able to restore it. The northern problem 
was therefore as grave and as difficult for Macedonia in the time 
of Antigonus and after him as it had been before Philip, 
Alexander, and Lysimachus. It required a good deal of atten¬ 
tion and expenditure. 

Nevertheless, the northern front and the wars of Antigonus 
in Greece and the Aegean of which I spoke in the first chapter 
did not affect the general economic situation of Macedonia. 
The country, as I have pointed out, was certainly prosperous 
in the reigns of Antigonus Gonatas and his successors. This 
prosperity may be explained by the general trend of their 
economic policy. Their personal requirements and expenses 
were modest, for they never indulged in Oriental luxury like 
their richer neighbours in the East. The bulk of their revenue 
was derived from their domains, and taxation does not appear 
to have been oppressive. It is to be borne in mind that the 
royal domains included, besides large and fertile fields and 
meadows, the silver- and gold-mines and the forests, which last 
yielded excellent timber for building, in particular for ship¬ 
building, and abundant tar and pitch. 

Though no direct information is available, we may safely 
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assume that Antigonus did his best to develop the rich natural 
resources of his native land, and above all of his domains, in 
order to increase his revenues without oppressing his subjects. 
At the same time he certainly was anxious to take his share in 
inter-State trade in competition with the other commercial 
powers of the time. His efforts in this direction are attested by 
the abundant and reliable gold and silver coinage issued by him 
aiid his successors. Antigonus’ coinage was certainly intended 
to play an important part in the world currency of the time. 
In standard (Attic) and types it was a continuation of the 
coinage of Alexander. And it had a great success: Macedonian 
coins circulated far and wide in the Hellenistic world. It is 
interesting to observe, however, that in his coinage Antigonus 
did not follow the example of the Ptolemies and the Seleucids. 
He never issued coins bearing his own portrait (as his father 
had done), and his immediate successors followed his policy in 
this respect. In this we may recognize a concession to Greek 
ideas and an endeavour to facilitate the circulation of his coins 
in Greek cities. As regards these cities his monetary policy 
resembled that of the Seleucids. His subject cities were not 
allowed to issue gold or silver of higher denominations; their 
coinage was limited to small silver and copper for local circu¬ 
lation. The Greek Koiva and cities which were legally indepen¬ 
dent of Antigonus continued, of course, to strike their own 
money. 

Another important feature of his economic policy was his 
relations with Rhodes and Delos. 

I have already pointed out that after his victories over the 
Ptolemies Antigonus entered into close political and commer¬ 
cial relations with Rhodes and Delos; and these relations were 
maintained by his successors. The port from which the grain of 
part of Macedonia and the produce of Macedonian forests were 
principally shipped was in all probability Thessalonice. It may 
be noticed that Aristobulus, the corn-factor (crtrwz^?) of Deme¬ 
trius II,* was a citizen of Thessalonice, apparently a man with 
business experience, and that Admetus the Macedonian, whose 
place of residence was apparently Delos, was highly honoured 
both at Delos and Thessalonice, where statues of him were 
* I.G. xi. 4. 666; Durrbach, Choix, 48. 
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I need only add a few words to those in the title of the plate and to 
what I have said about the mosaic on p. 196 and n. 11 and on p, 380 and 
n. 178. The mosaic has never been fully discussed from the technical, 
artistic, and historical points of view, a necessary preliminary to the 
dating of this important monument of art. In my opinion, though the 
mosaic found at Thmuis may have been laid in late Hellenistic times, 
it was not an original creation of that time but probably a copy of a 
much earlier original. It is of course impossible to say whether the 
immediate original was a mosaic or a rug with the bust of Alexandria 
inwoven, in the style of the rugs with inwoven heads of the Ptolemies 
described by Callixeinus. The author of this immediate original, a 
product of industrial art, can hardly have been the creator of the im¬ 
pressive head of Alexandria in the mosaic of Thmuis. This head appears 
to me to hark back to some great artistic work, not a mere piece of 
decoration, perhaps to a famous symbolical painting in which the 
personification of thalassocracy, as represented on the Thmuis mosaic, 
was the principal feature. The painting may have been the creation of 
some place other than Alexandria, and may have celebrated the naval 
exploits and the resulting thalassocracy, not of the early Ptolemies, but 
of their rivals. But it is more reasonable to suppose that it was the work 
of an Alexandrian artist and was intended to exalt the naval achieve¬ 
ments of the early Ptolemies. Whether Sophilus was the name of this 
artist or of the copyist it is impossible to say. The plate is reproduced 
from the same original that served for the illustration in the Memoir by 
E. Breccia. For permission to use it I am indebted to Prof. A. Adriani, 
Director of the Museum of Alexandria. 



XXXV, BUST OF ALEXANDRIA 

represented as mistress of the seas (with naval crown on her head 
a military cloak on her shoulders and an aphlaston in her left hand) 
Part of a mosaic found at Thmuis in the Delta. Signed by Sophilus 
Now in the Museum of Alexandria. (See ch. IV, notes n and 178.) 
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erected.* Since no mention of the king is found in the inscriptions 
in honour of Admetus nor any suggestion that the latter held 
any official position, it is more than probable that he was a rich 
business man who organized regular commercial relations be¬ 
tween Macedonia and the Greek world. Autocles of Chalcis, on 
the contrary, described as ‘ a friend of King Demetrius ’ 
o)v tov fiao-ikem A rjprjTplov) , was probably a Macedonian officer, 
perhaps of the navy.f 

All this Delian evidence points to the rapidly growing impor¬ 
tance of Thessalonice as a trade centre and probably to the 
endeavour of the Macedonian kings to organize the commercial 
business of their country on the latest lines. 76 

B. EGYPT 

1. Sources of Information 

The Macedonian monarchy about which we are best informed 
is undoubtedly Egypt, where the dynasty of the Ptolemies 
firmly established itself for three centuries. Our knowledge of 
it, derived from literary, epigraphic, papyrological, and archaeo¬ 
logical sources, is unusually full, especially if compared with 
our knowledge of Macedonia and Syria. And yet our sources 
of information even about Egypt are not really abundant and 
are most unequally distributed. Literary passages bearing on 
the social and economic life of the country are as haphazard 
as those relating to the rest of the Hellenistic world. Inscrip¬ 
tions are poorer both in number and in content than in Asia 
Minor. The papyri constitute our main source of information. 
But Greek and Demotic papyri are comparatively scarce for the 
time of the Ptolemies (they are estimated at about 10,000 
published texts, while those of the Roman period are much 
more numerous), and the light thrown by them upon the 
various parts of Egypt, the several centuries, and the different 
aspects of its life, is most unevenly spread. 

The best-known period is that now under our consideration, 
comprising the reigns of Philadelphus and Euergetes I. Our 

* I.G. xi. 4. 664, 665, and 1053, cf. 1076; Durrbach, Choix, 49; Philemon, 
his son, was buried in Rheneia, C.I.G. 2322b. 

f I.G. xi. 4. 679, 680; Durrbach, Choix, 47. 
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knowledge of the later reigns is much less complete and very 
irregular. I shall speak of the documents of this later period 
in the subsequent chapters; here we are concerned with the 
papyri belonging to the time of Philadelphus and Euergetes I. 

Of these very few have reference to general conditions or 
emanate from the central government. Such documents as 
that which embodies the royal orders or laws of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus regulating the farming of certain royal revenues 
(perhaps officially styled St aypa^/La or vofiot tcXcopikoC, while 
the first editors of the document called it ‘Revenue Laws’), 
or the directions (wo/Ai^/jtaraor ei>ToXcu) of the dioecetes, or econo¬ 
mic manager, to his subordinates in the time of Euergetes I 
or Philopator, are exceptional. To these two may be added 
the extracts of certain laws and regulations (mostly of the city 
of Alexandria) collected by a party to a lawsuit and styled by 
the editors of the document Si/cai^/mra. Unfortunately we have 
only bad copies of these three documents; they are incomplete 
and lacunary, and the last two are not original documents but 
extracts. 

Of the other numerous papyri, certain connected groups of 
documents which once belonged to the records of a single per¬ 
son or a single office are of exceptionally high value. Such are, 
in particular, the documents of the archives of Zenon, one of 
the trusted assistants of Apollonius, the great ‘manager’ 
( SioiKrjTTj <?) of the financial and economic affairs of Philadelphus. 
Specially illuminating are those belonging to the early period of 
Zenon’s life, when he was managing the affairs of Apollonius in 
Palestine and subsequently assisting him in Alexandria and on 
his tours of inspection. Later, when he had been appointed 
manager of the large estate of Apollonius at Philadelphia in the 
Fayum, he was no longer in touch with his employer’s wider 
interests, but devoted all his attention and energy to this 
estate. Next to Zenon’s archives in point of interest and 
importance are the documents of the same period from the 
office of the engineers Cleon and Theodorus, who were in 
charge of the reclamation work in the Fayum. And finally we 
have among the documents of the reigns of Euergetes and 
Philopator those known as the papyri of Magdola and Ghoran 
in the Fayum, which once formed part of the archives either 
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of the strategos of the nome or of the chief police officer (im- 
o-tott}?) of a village.* I may also mention the set of documents 
which come from the archives of Tebtunis in the Fayum, of 
Ankyronpolis, modern Hibeh, in Middle Egypt, f and those 
which were found at Elephantine in South Egypt.]: 

But these groups of connected papyri are exceptional. The 
bulk of the Greek documents written on papyrus consist of 
disconnected records of miscellaneous character. Many of them 
are official or semi-official, illustrating the relations between 
the government and the various classes of the population of 
Egypt, such as orders and other pronouncements of the kings 
and their ministers, various official papers (surveys, accounts, 
&c.) connected with taxation and the management of royal 
revenues, petitions and complaints of the inhabitants of Egypt 
addressed to the king or his officers and officials, records of law¬ 
suits, tax receipts, and so forth. No less numerous than official 
documents are those recording various transactions between 
private persons, especially contracts of various sorts. And 
finally there is a fair number of private letters. 

Besides Greek papyri an ever-increasing number of docu¬ 
ments in Demotic have been discovered in Egypt, especially in 
the ruins of temples and of private houses connected with the 
temples. Some of them form continuous series, representing 
the contents of private archives: such are, for example, the 
series of documents from Gebelen beginning with the sixth 
century b.c. and another set illustrating the economic con¬ 
dition of a family from 317 to 217 B.c. Most of them belong 
to a later time and will be mentioned in subsequent chapters. 
They are of the greatest importance, in particular for the 
light they throw on the economic organization of the temples. 
The wealth of Demotic papyri accumulated in our museums 
and libraries is attracting the attention of scholars to an in¬ 
creasing extent, and there is hope that many more Demotic 
documents will soon be published with good translations and 
adequate comments. 

Large and important as it is, the papyrological evidence has 

* O. Gueraud, ’Evrevgeis, 1931-2. 

f Grenfell and Hunt, The Hibeh Papyri, i, 1906. 

{ O. Rubensohn, Elephantine Papyri, 1907. 
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its limitations. We must not forget that our papyri come only 
from some parts of the so-called ‘ country ’ (x^P a )—from the 
Fayum, from certain places in Middle Egypt, and from others 
in Southern Egypt. They have been recovered from the ruins 
of cities and villages, from the rubbish-heaps of various settle¬ 
ments, and especially from the sarcophagi and wrappings of 
mummies, for which waste paper was used as material. There 
is no hope that papyrological documents of any period or of 
any kind will ever be found at Alexandria. But we may expect 
that, as happened at Abusir el Melek, archaeologists may once 
more discover Alexandrian documents exported from Alexan¬ 
dria as waste paper to some place drier and nearer the desert. 
Nor is it likely that many papyri (apart from carbonized 
papyri) will be found in Lower Egypt, except in its border¬ 
lands on East and West, which have been very rarely touched 
by the spade of papyrologists. 

On the other hand, it is mere chance that Middle and South¬ 
ern Egypt have yielded few documents as compared with the 
Fayum, and that those found there belong mostly to the late 
Ptolemaic period. Here, and especially in Southern Egypt, 
important discoveries of Ptolemaic documents may be made 
at any time. The finds at Elephantine and the many Greek and 
Demotic documents of our period which come from south 
Egypt, and which I have mentioned above, show that this 
region is full of promise. 

Moreover, as has been said, very few of them bear upon 
Egypt as a whole. The enormous majority reflect local condi¬ 
tions, which certainly varied from one place to another, since 
the economic aspect of Egypt and historical traditions were 
far from uniform. And finally the documents belong only in 
part to official archives. Most of them relate to the life of 
individuals. To use such material for general statements is 
very hazardous. 

One instance will suffice. Besides other valuable information 
on economic matters, the papyri—in this respect comparable 
with, but differing from, the Delian accounts (see above, p. 190 ff.) 
—supply us with a large amount of statistical data of various 
kinds. These data are of course discontinuous, but they belong 
to a class of documentary evidence which is rarely at the dis- 
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posal of modern students of ancient history. They are very 
valuable, but they must be used with great prudence. Those 
of them which relate to the prices of commodities and of land, 
houses, labour, rents, &c., are of exceptional importance. They 
have been frequently collected and studied by modern scholars. 
But this material has its limitations, and we must not over¬ 
estimate its value. It must be remembered, in the first place, 
that the documents in which the prices are mentioned vary 
greatly in character. We possess nothing similar to the official 
records of Delos. Some of the prices occur in official, some in 
private, documents; some are prices fixed by the government, 
some by private agreement; none necessarily represent current 
prices, and most relate to particular localities only and to the 
interests and economic circumstances of individuals, which in 
the majority of cases are unknown to us. 

Moreover, the comparative study of prices in Egypt and even 
in parts of Egypt (a nome, a toparchy, a village) is rendered 
very difficult by many peculiar circumstances. This is true, for 
example, of the prices of such a basic commodity as grain. In 
the statistical lists compiled by modern scholars the price of 
grain is shown per artaba, as if the artaba were a constant 
measure. In fact, as has been proved by Wilcken and Tarn, 
many artabae of various sizes were in use at the same time and 
in the same region of Egypt. 

Despite its limitations, the papyrological material is of enor¬ 
mous value to the student of economic history. For no other 
country have we such abundant and trustworthy information 
for the Greco-Roman period. In the field of ancient history the 
Babylonian cuneiform tablets and cylinders alone furnish 
material comparable to this. 77 

Next in importance to the evidence of papyri is the archaeo¬ 
logical material. Every one knows that the ruins and tombs 
of Egypt are a mine of wealth for archaeologists, as regards 
both the earlier periods of its history and the Hellenistic, 
Roman, and later periods. Large quantities of objects of Hel¬ 
lenistic times are stored in the museum at Cairo and still more 
in that of Alexandria, and many are distributed among Euro¬ 
pean and American museums. In most of the museums the finds 
made in Alexandria itself form a large proportion of those 
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relating to the Hellenistic period in general. Sculpture and 
decorative painting, bronze and terracotta figurines, silver and 
bronze plate, jewels, fragments of dresses and shoes, objects of 
wood, bone, and ivory, pottery of various kinds, and glass 
have been found in large quantities both in Alexandria and in 
the cities and villages of the x^P a > especially in the Fayum. 
In addition we have an abundance of remains of articles in 
common use: weapons and armour, agricultural implements, 
household utensils such as baskets, ropes, brooms, and brushes, 
fragments of looms and of other industrial equipment, harness 
for horses, donkeys, and camels, fishing and hunting imple¬ 
ments, and so forth, in great variety and of various periods. 

Some of these finds have been studied and published in the 
catalogues of the Cairo and Alexandria museums and in various 
other publications, but many which perhaps have the most 
important bearing on the economic history of Egypt (for in¬ 
stance, the agricultural and industrial implements) stifi await 
publication. We hope that the excavators of Karanis, where 
the largest quantities of such objects have been found, will 
furnish a comprehensive comparative study and technical 
analysis of them. 78 

Lastly, we have a rich set of coins—gold, silver, and copper 
—which are of the greatest importance for the economic history 
of Ptolemaic Egypt. I shall speak of them in detail later in this 
section. 

In spite of its fragmentary character, the wealth of material 
that Egypt presents to the historian of economic conditions is 
overwhelming, and it is increasing rapidly. Scientific investiga¬ 
tion of the accumulated material tries to keep pace with its 
rapid increase, but a great deal remains to be done, as is evident 
if we consider the enormous quantity of unpublished papyri 
alone which are stored in the various museums of the Old and 
New Worlds. Even such a sensational find as the Zenon corre¬ 
spondence, divided as it has been between various museums 
and some of it still in the hands of professional dealers, is not 
yet completely published. It is difficult to estimate the number 
of unpublished papyri of the Ptolemaic period, but they cer¬ 
tainly amount to thousands if not to scores of thousands. And 
every year brings a fresh supply from the inexhaustible soil of 
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Egypt. The same is true of the archaeological and numismatic 
material. In these circumstances an exhaustive treatment of 
the economic evolution of Egypt in the Hellenistic period will 
not be expected here. All that can be attempted is a short 
survey of the results already achieved. The reader, however, 
must bear in mind that the generalizations contained in this 
and the next chapters concerning this economic evolution are 
to a large extent conjectural. There are very few points of 
Egyptian economy of which we can claim exact and final know¬ 
ledge. Every fresh publication of papyri, every additional 
inscription, throws light on old problems and raises new ones; 
every important aspect of Egyptian economic activity is still, 
and will long remain, under discussion. 79 

2. Egypt before Philadelphus 

It was not an uncivilized country that became the field of the 
political, social, and economic activity of Ptolemy Soter and 
his successors. Egypt had a long and glorious history, a highly 
developed civilization, and strong traditions reaching back 
thousands of years and concerned with all aspects of its life, 
religious, political, administrative, juridical, intellectual, social, 
and economic. Nor had Egypt been in the past a country 
closed to external influences. In the Saite period, during the 
two Persian dominations, and still more in the sixty years of 
independence between them, Egypt had adapted herself to the 
new political and economic conditions then prevailing in the 
ancient world. In this period Egypt was closely connected with 
the Greek world, and was an important element in the political 
and economic situation. But beyond the fact that during her 
independence she admitted comparatively large numbers of 
Greeks, soldiers and merchants, to her territory, and that 
Persian domination opened the country to many foreigners, 
both Persian and other subjects of the Persian king, our in¬ 
formation does not go. We do not know how far the political 
and economic structure of Egypt was affected by Persian 
influence or how extensively Egyptian customs were modified, 
especially during the rule of the XXVIIIth, XXIXth, and 
XXXth dynasties. 80 

Nor do we know very much of the proceedings of Alexander's 
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agents in Egypt (except for certain transactions of Cleomenes) 
or of the conditions that prevailed there during the long rule 
of Soter. The literary sources are almost silent and documen¬ 
tary evidence fails us almost completely. It is not until the 
reign of Philadelphus that we begin to perceive the general 
outlines of the organization of Egypt, and since it is manifest 
from the evidence that Philadelphus displayed a feverish 
activity, we are inclined to give him credit for most of what 
we know and perhaps to under-estimate the achievements of 
Cleomenes and Soter. It is, however, certain that Philadelphus 
inherited his main problems from his predecessors. The politi¬ 
cal and economic condition of Egypt under Alexander and 
Soter could not have remained exactly what it had been under 
the Persians, for the course of events had introduced new 
elements into the situation. As one of the satrapies of Alexan¬ 
der, Egypt may conceivably have continued her traditional 
mode of life. The Persian army was replaced by a detachment 
of the Macedonian army and the tribute that Egypt had 
formerly paid to Artaxerxes Ochus and Darius III went into 
the treasury of Alexander. 

Under Soter the conditions changed. Egypt became an 
independent Macedonian kingdom, engaged in a hard struggle 
for independence and for a leading role in the affairs of the 
world. The prerequisites of independence and international 
prestige were, obviously, a strong army and navy and ample 
resources, especially a large revenue in gold and silver. In the 
contest for power a native Egyptian army would be useless. 
The other Successors had at their disposal well-trained armies 
of Macedonians and Greeks, the best soldiers of the day, led by 
expert officers and equipped with everything that Greek military 
technique could devise. The superiority of such forces even to 
the excellent Persian army had been proved by the campaigns 
alike of Alexander and of the Successors. It was the same with 
the navy. Without a well-equipped and up-to-date navy, equal 
to those of the other Greek powers, Egypt's political existence 
was doomed. But Egypt possessed no national navy or naval 
tradition when Soter became ruler and subsequently king of 
Egypt. To attempt to create from native elements a loyal and 
well-equipped army and navy would have been a hazardous 
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experiment. In the conditions of the time it was not seriously 
to be thought of. Soter was accordingly forced to rely upon 
the Greco-Macedonian army and navy inherited from Alexan¬ 
der, and to increase, strengthen, and discipline them in every 
possible way. This could not be done unless officers and men 
were assured of good pay, sufficient to enable them to maintain 
themselves and their belongings ( atroo-Ktvai ), and unless they 
were in some way bound to their new country, that is to say, 
assured of a privileged position in it. 

Soter was himself a Hellenized Macedonian; his education 
had given him a Greek outlook and he can hardly have known 
much of the Egyptian language or of the glorious history of the 
country of which he was now master. If he placed natives in 
charge of the civil administration of the country he would 
scarcely be able to understand his own ministers and other 
officials. There is nothing to show that he discriminated in 
principle between Macedonians, Greeks, and natives. But his 
attempt to employ natives as assistants, of which there is good 
evidence, probably convinced him, as it had convinced Alexan¬ 
der, of the difficulty of making extensive use of the native 
aristocracy in the administration of the country, however well 
trained they might be, and though they might even prove to 
be perfectly loyal. Thus he would naturally surround himself 
with a civil staff composed in the main of officials possessing 
the same training and mentality as his own, and therefore 
congenial to him. To these Greek and Macedonian assistants, 
no less than to his military forces, he was bound to assure good 
pay and a privileged position. 

For his army, his civilian staff, and his foreign policy Soter 
needed money, gold and silver, in vast quantities. Egypt, as 
we shall presently see, was a very rich country, economically 
almost self-sufficient, and yielding regularly to its rulers a large 
revenue. The use of money, especially foreign money (above, 
p. 89), as a medium of exchange was not unknown in Egypt 
before Alexander. There were large quantities of gold and 
silver in the country in the possession of temples and in private 
hands. But, in the main, the business of Egypt was conducted 
on a basis not of money but of barter. To secure for himself a 
regular inflow of gold and silver Soter was obliged to change 
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this custom. Gold and silver had to be put into circulation on 
a greatly increased scale, and the commodities that were pro¬ 
duced in Egypt in abundance and for which there was a demand 
in the world market had to be made available there in much 
larger quantities than before. Egypt must be thrown wide 
open to the Mediterranean lands through Alexandria, the 
wonderful new gate. All this could not be done without the 
co-operation of foreigners, men who were used to a money 
economy and who understood the commercial system of the 
Mediterranean world. This meant not only admitting foreigners 
into the country, which had been done before and on a large 
scale, but making them welcome there, incorporating them in 
it, and assuring them a leading part in its affairs. 

The economic potentialities of Egypt were very great, but 
the pace of economic activity was slow, as in most oriental 
countries. Soter required a larger yield from its resources, in 
particular a more intensive exploitation, better organized and 
better planned. This involved an improvement of the economic 
machine that he had inherited from his predecessors. For this 
work of readjustment and improvement he needed faithful 
assistants, capable of understanding him and willing and ready 
to help him. No such help was to be expected from the natives, 
and he was forced to rely upon his Macedonian fellow country¬ 
men, and upon Greeks and hellenized Semites. 

Lastly, Soter needed prestige in the eyes of the Greek world. 
Such prestige a new Pharaoh of Egypt could never acquire, 
however large the sums of money he spent in Greek lands. 
Egypt must have at least a Greek fagade, it must figure as a 
Greek, not as an Egyptian, monarchy. A Greek capital for the 
new Egypt was imperatively required. Memphis, however 
international her population may have been, would not serve 
the purpose, nor would Thebes. Alexandria, the foundation 
of Alexander, was the ideal place. It linked Soter with Alexan¬ 
der and was from the outset a Greek city. And it was necessary 
that Alexandria should be not only the political and economic 
fagade of the country but also a great Greek city, a centre of 
Greek art, learning, and life. There is no need to assume a 
change in Soter’s policy in order to understand his transfer of 
the capital from Memphis to Alexandria. Memphis was his 
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capital so long as he did not feel secure from external attack. 
As soon as his army and navy were strong enough to make his 
position in Alexandria safe, he moved to this Greek city and 
by so doing made it the capital of Egypt. 

A Greek superstructure had thus to be built up in Egypt, as 
any successor of Alexander in Egypt, Ptolemy or another, 
would have found. Without it the kingdom of the Ptolemies 
would not be a ‘Hellenistic' kingdom, a prolongation, within 
its boundaries, of Alexander’s monarchy. 

But the Greek superstructure in Egypt, important as it was, 
was no more than a superstructure. As I have said, there were 
foreigners settled, in groups of various sizes, in all parts of the 
country long before the days of Alexander. There were com¬ 
pact settlements of them in the Greek cities of Naucratis and 
perhaps Paraetonium, and other groups in Memphis and perhaps 
Thebes. There was a large Jewish colony of civilians as well 
as soldiers at Elephantine in south Egypt, and there were many 
other foreigners who came to Egypt with the Persians. This 
foreign population increased in numbers and importance in the 
times of Alexander and Soter. I have spoken of Alexandria. 
To Alexandria Soter added Ptolemais as his southern capital, 
to balance Thebes. Macedonian and Greek garrisons were 
stationed all over the country, and with them came new 
settlers. 

Native Egyptians, however, formed the main body of the 
population. Though we have no statistics, there can be no 
doubt that this population numbered millions, while the immi¬ 
grants numbered thousands. We have too little information 
about the social conditions of Egypt in the fourth century B.c. 
to tell whether there was at that time a sharp dividing-line 
between the rich and influential temple-lords of the type of the 
well-known Petosiris and the lay aristocracy. What happened 
to the latter under and after Soter we do not know. It is 
rarely mentioned in extant texts in the time of Soter and 
almost never later. Some of its members may have merged with 
the temple aristocracy. The temples continued to be the centres 
of religious life, with their numerous priesthood and its stable 
organization, with their traditional economic and social system 
going back thousands of years. Demotic documents of the late 
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fourth century, under Ptolemy Soter the satrap, show no 
change in their traditional customs. The temples and the clergy 
were a great force in Egypt, as Soter certainly knew. The 
gods of Egypt were its real lords, and all the successive rulers 
of the country, except perhaps Artaxerxes Ochus, recognized 
this. In relation to the gods and the temples, Soter stepped 
into the position of the last Pharaohs, and was officially recog¬ 
nized as their successor by the priests, whatever their real 
feelings may have been. 

Next to the temple communities in pre-Hellenistic Egypt 
stood the powerful body of royal officials, the scribes of various 
grades. The upper stratum of these gradually disappeared, the 
lower scribes remaining as representatives of the population 
before the crown. They had to learn Greek and to adapt them¬ 
selves to their new masters and their new overlord, and this 
they did. It is unfortunate that we know so little of this class 
during the rule of Soter. It was one of the chief successes of 
the new government that it was able to educate afresh this 
backbone of the country's administrative, financial, and econo¬ 
mic system—to teach it the Greek language and the Greek 
system of accounting. A discovery of early documents from 
the archives of a village scribe may one day enable us to 
understand the process. 

Last in the social scale were the millions of natives in the 
thousands of towns and villages of Egypt: peasants, artisans, 
traders, soldiers settled in the country, and it would be of 
the highest interest to know their manner of life in the time 
of Soter. The systematic excavation of one of the villages, not 
of the Fayum but of Lower, Middle, or Upper Egypt, may 
some day give us the information we so much need. From the 
Fayum there is little to hope for in this respect. The inhabi¬ 
tants of the new villages on the fringe of the desert—the only 
villages that yield an abundance of papyri—were, whether 
Greeks or natives, mostly new settlers, immigrants. 

Although we have no positive information on the point, it is 
obvious that Soter could not regard the native population of 
Egypt as a negligible element, as semi-slaves obliged to toil for 
him and for the men who came to Egypt with him. It was to 
his interest to keep them in good humour and to ensure them 
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a fair amount of prosperity and happiness. He was their king, 
as he was king for his countrymen and for the Greeks. The 
chief problem that faced Soter as ruler of Egypt was therefore 
to find an acceptable modus vivendi for the two sections of the 
population, to reconcile the antinomy inherent in the peculiar 
structure of his ‘Hellenistic’ monarchy. In other words his 
problem was to turn to the best advantage, for his own ends, 
a situation resulting from causes outside his own will and 
choice. How he solved this problem, we must admit that we 
have no evidence to show. 81 

3. Philadelphia’ Reform of the Economic and 
Social Systems 

Much more is known about Egypt in the time of Soter’s suc¬ 
cessor Philadelphus, who was faced with the same fundamental 
difficulties. How much of the situation revealed by the thou¬ 
sands of documents of his time was of his own creating and to 
what extent its main lines had already been laid down by 
Soter are questions that we are as yet unable to answer. 82 

The power of the Ptolemies in Egypt, as reflected in the 
documents of the reign of Philadelphus and of later times, had 
three different aspects. Heirs of Alexander—and they insisted 
on a direct connexion with Alexander in their genealogy—they 
were kings of the Macedonians who were with them in Egypt, 
originally soldiers of Alexander’s army, who had helped to 
conquer the country. Egypt, from the point of view of the 
Ptolemies, the Macedonian kings, and of their Macedonian 
army, was a land ‘won by the spear’ {So/at/cr^ros x^P a )> that is 
to say, an estate of the Macedonian kings. 

But, once established in Egypt, the Ptolemies (like Alexander) 
claimed to be the legitimate successors of the Pharaohs, and 
were recognized as such by the priests of the national cults. 
According to the ancient political and religious conception of 
kingship prevalent in Egypt, the king was the son of Ammon- 
Ra, a god residing temporarily on earth. Since the god or the 
gods were the real masters and owners of Egypt and were 
entitled to use the land and its inhabitants as they pleased, the 
kings of Egypt, in the period of its independence, were regarded 
as the supreme owners and masters both of the land and of their 
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subjects. This supreme ownership the Ptolemies, as successors 
of the Pharaohs, claimed for themselves. 

Finally, the Greek subjects of the Ptolemies gradually recog¬ 
nized them as descendants of gods and as gods residing on 
earth, and an official cult of the Ptolemies was established both 
in their capital and in the country, supplementing an equally 
official cult of the deified Alexander. I cannot discuss here the 
hotly debated problem of the history and character of the 
ruler-cult of the Ptolemies. There is, however, no doubt that 
it was from the very beginning a religious and political institu¬ 
tion of purely Greek character, organized as such by the kings 
and imposed by them on all the inhabitants of Egypt, Greek 
and native. The official cult of the living ruler was added, 
certainly by Philadelphus (not later than 271/0 B.c.), to the 
equally official cult of the deceased rulers. I cannot interpret 
this institution in any other way than as an endeavour of the 
Ptolemies to give to their absolute rule over the Greeks a reli¬ 
gious sanction acceptable to the Greeks. The acceptance of 
the institution by the Greeks was equivalent to the recognition 
of the kings as their divine masters and of themselves as their 
subjects. 

Moreover, Greek philosophy in early Hellenistic times added 
to this political and religious conception, for the benefit of 
Greeks who had some philosophical education, the theory that 
kingship was the best form of government and that kings were 
identical with the State and, as it were, an incarnation of it. 
Various schools, which contributed powerfully to shape Greek 
mentality in Hellenistic times—Stoics, Neo-Pythagoreans, 
Peripatetics, even Epicureans—vied with each other in finding 
arguments to prove that monarchy, from the philosophical 
standpoint, was the best possible form of government. Some 
of them went so far as to declare that kings were the 'living 
law', to be blindly obeyed by their subjects. 

The theory of the kingship of the ‘best man’, who by this 
very fact is king, was completely adopted by the Ptolemies. 
Whether or not Philadelphus received any special training in 
philosophy, and particularly in moral philosophy, we do not 
know. But it is certain that he read the treatises on kingship, 
and it is probable that his father Soter had read them likewise, 
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for he had been advised to do so by Demetrius of Phaleron. In 
their own eyes, as in the eyes of the Greek population, the 
Ptolemies, like other Hellenistic monarchs, were ‘Saviours’, 
‘Benefactors’, ‘Gods manifest’, applying themselves to the 
good of their country, promoters of justice, patrons of the 
sciences and arts, generous employers and paymasters of the 
Hellenes and especially of their soldiers, strong defenders of 
their country against enemies, courteous and civil in their daily 
intercourse with their subjects, devoted worshippers of the 
immortals; in a word, true kings and not tyrants. We have 
definite evidence of this point of view in the idylls of Theocri¬ 
tus, in a lately discovered political treatise of the third century 
b.c., and later in the ethico-political discussion at the banquet 
of Greeks and Jews described in the Epistle of the so-called 
Aristeas, in many sentences and expressions that occur in royal 
orders and instructions and are repeated with modifications by 
royal officials and by subjects of the kings in their petitions. 83 

Being recognized by all the constituent parts of the popula¬ 
tion of Egypt as the absolute rulers of the State, the Ptolemies 
acted accordingly. Absolute rule meant, alike from the Egyp¬ 
tian and from the Macedonian point of view, the ownership of 
the State, of its soil and subsoil, and ultimately of the products 
of the soil and subsoil. The State was the ‘ house ’ (oTkos) of the 
king, and its territory his estate (x^P a , ovcria). So the king 
managed the State as a plain Macedonian or Greek would 
manage his own household. It should be noted that many titles 
of the king’s officials in the sphere of finance and economics 
were terms borrowed from Greek private law and Greek public 
and private economy. The chief assistant of the king in finance 
and economics was his manager (8101*171-77$), who was represented 
in the country by local managers (SioiKyrai or vTroSioiKrjTai). In 
the subdivisions of Egypt—the nomes (departments)—the 
king’s interests were looked after by his stewards (oIkov6[iol ). 
The accounting was done at Alexandria by the chief accountant 
of the king, the exXo-yicrrifc, and in the nomes the accounts of 
the steward were checked by an avnypafevs (contrascriptor, 
checking clerk, controller). 

To the Greeks, indeed, the ideal of a State being in the 
private ownership of some one was an alien notion. But Greek 
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PLATE XXXVI 

1. Head of a Ptolemaic queen found at Naucratis in 1885-6. Greyish-white 
clay; greenish-blue glaze covering the whole of the head except the eyes and 
the base. It is certainly the portrait head of a queen. She wears a melon 
coiffure, a thin diadem and ear-rings (the diadem and the ear-rings are glazed 
lemon-yellow to represent gold). The identity of the queen is not quite cer¬ 
tain: Arsinoe II and Berenice II have the strongest claims. I am inclined to 
accept the former identification. The head may have belonged to a statuette 
or may have served another purpose (there are similar but smaller heads, 
probably of Euergetes I, in the Br. Mus.). Photograph supplied by the author¬ 
ities of the British Museum. 

Br. Mus , Catal. of Roman Pottery , K 7; R. Hinks, J.H.S . xlviii (1928), pp. 
239 ff. and pi. xv, cf. E. Pfuhl, J.D.A.I . xlv (1930), P- 42, and A. Adriani, 
Bull . Soc. Arch . Alex, xxxii (N.S. x. 1) (1938), p. 94 f. H. 0,059. 

2. Fragment of a greenish-blue glazed royal oenochoe (on vessels of this 
kind see description of pi. xli), showing the figure of Queen Berenice II, wife of 
Euergetes I (cf. the description of pi. vi, 2). A fine piece of miniature sculpture. 
Photograph supplied by the authorities of the Allard Pierson Museum, Amster¬ 
dam. 

Several fragments of royal oenochoai are known and have been published. 
Almost identical with this fragment is that in the Museum of Alexandria, C. 
Anti, Die Antike , v (1929), p. 15, fig. 5, cf. R. Pagenstecher, Gr.-Aeg. Samml. E . 
von Sieglin , ii. 3, pp. 118 ff., figs. 129 and 130. The fragment here reproduced 
is published in Allard Pierson Museum. Algemeene Gids, p. 177, no. 1633, pi. 
lxxxii. H. 0*133. 

3. 4. Similar fragment of excellent workmanship, the best that I know. 
I am inclined to identify the queen with Arsinoe II, whose figure frequently 
appears on the royal oenochoai , for example on the famous oenochoe in the 
Brit. Mus. often published: see the bibliography quoted in n. 163, and cf. 
R. Vallois, C . R . Ac. Inscr., 1929, pp. 32 ff., and a good reproduction in J. H. 
Macurdy, Hellenistic Queens, 1932, p. 134, fig, 6. Note however, that on the 
Brit. Mus. oenochoe Arsinoe II wears a different type of coiffure. The fragment 
reproduced here appears to be unpublished. Photographs supplied by the 
authorities of the Louvre, Paris. 




3. Paris, Louvre, 4. Paris, Louvre. 

Faience portraits of Ptolemaic Queens 
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citizens in general imbibed from their earliest days the doctrine 
that the interests of the State were supreme and the private 
interests of the citizens subordinate thereto, the fundamental 
doctrine of Greek political philosophy. Now the same Greek 
political philosophy that had taught and was still teaching this 
doctrine proclaimed the king to be identical with, and, as it 
were, the incarnation of, the State. The Greeks could there¬ 
fore, provided they accepted the philosophical theory of king- 
ship, reconcile with their conscience the idea of the king being 
the owner of the State. 

As owner and supreme manager of the State the king, accord¬ 
ing to Egyptian ideas, had at his disposal not only its material 
resources but also the labour of the population, with which they 
actively assisted him in the exploitation of his estate. Owner¬ 
ship of the land by the king, and compulsory labour for his 
benefit as the representative of the deity and the realm (and 
therefore as a rule for the benefit of the community as a whole), 
were the twin pillars supporting the fabric of the Egyptian 
State and of Oriental States in general. This idea of compulsory 
service to the State was familiar to the Greeks also. For them 
the supremacy of the State implied the active assistance of all 
the citizens, especially in case of emergency, of war or of any 
need connected with war. The citizens had then to serve the 
community with their labour and their substance, to perform 
a ‘liturgy’ (Xecrov py ia) if called upon by the State . 84 

Whether this conception of the relations between the king of 
Egypt and his country was ever formulated by contemporaries, 
whether it was fully understood by them, and became the guid¬ 
ing principle of their activity, we do not know. In all proba¬ 
bility not. But the two leading notions that it comprised 
formed the basis, perhaps the subconscious basis, of the activity 
of the Ptolemies in Egypt, and were taken for granted both by 
the kings and by their subjects. In formulating them we are 
not merely propounding a modern theory to explain the facts, 
for the ideas, whether formulated or not, did really prevail, 
acceptable or repugnant according to tastes. 

In seeking to make Egypt politically independent, economi¬ 
cally self-sufficient, and a leading power in the civilized world, 
the Ptolemies, and probably the satraps of Alexander before 
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them, could not fail to observe that the productivity of the 
country might be greatly increased. A stricter, more efficient, 
and more logical economic system was required. A reform of 
some kind was imperatively called for, and it was carried out. 
We see the new organization partly at work, partly in making, 
in the hands of Ptolemy Philadelphus. This new economic 
organization is known to us in general outline from the papyro- 
logical material described above. In it two systems were to be 
blended, so as to form one well-balanced and smoothly working 
whole: the immemorial practice of Egypt and the methods of 
the Greek State and the Greek private household. 

The reform presents two aspects to the student. On the one 
hand, it endeavoured through a stricter and more thorough 
organization to concentrate the efforts of the people on an 
increase of production. On the other, it sought to develop the 
resources of the country by the adoption of the technical 
improvements that had come into use in other parts of the 
civilized world. The ultimate object of this reform was 
evidently to increase and to stabilize the royal revenues, on 
which depended the safety and the strength of the king him¬ 
self and of his kingdom. I will first deal with the former aspect. 

The economic, social, and financial reform carried out by the 
first two Ptolemies which I am going to describe was based, as 
I have said, on the chief principles underlying the fabric of an 
Oriental State, viz. identity of king and country, ownership of 
the country by the king, unrestricted obedience of the people 
to the dictates of the gods and the king. These principles led 
in most of the Oriental monarchies to a more or less planned 
economic organization, verging on State control ( etatisme ) de¬ 
signed to increase production over a wide range of industries. 
But in none of these monarchies was this system carried out 
logically and systematically. It found itself restricted by the 
power of the priests, the cities, and the aristocracy, and by the 
strong tendency of the Oriental monarchies fo become feudal¬ 
ized, a transformation that was in fact effected to a greater or less 
extent from time to time. Yet even in the feudalized Oriental 
monarchies the principles in question predominated in each of 
the constituent parts of the monarchy. The Ptolemies took 
over and developed to the full these main principles of Oriental 
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economy, principles that were, of course, diametrically opposed 
to those on which the Greek city-state was founded. 

And yet in organizing the Egyptian economy on these Orien¬ 
tal bases the Ptolemies were strongly influenced by their Greek 
training and by the Greek experience of their assistants. The 
new economic system of the Ptolemies was Oriental in essence, 
but it was strongly Hellenized. The Greek influence is seen, to 
begin with, in the practice of regulating the various depart¬ 
ments by stringent written laws, orders, and instructions of an 
elaborate character. Written documents of this kind were not 
unknown to the Oriental monarchies, and some of the Ptolemaic 
financial and economic legislation goes back to Oriental proto¬ 
types. But the regulations are strictly Greek in their spirit, 
their logic, and their coherence. Greek influence is seen like¬ 
wise in much of the system, terminology, and organization of 
taxation, in its highly diversified and inquisitorial character. 
From Greece was borrowed the idea of introducing between the 
taxpayers and the government officials a class of middlemen 
‘tax-farmers’ (reXaimt), guaranteed by sureties [eyyvoC] and 
acting sometimes in groups or societies. They helped the State 
to a certain extent to collect its revenue, but their main func¬ 
tion was to act as underwriters, guaranteeing the full collection 
of one or other of the king’s revenues. And, finally, the admini¬ 
strative control of the various royal revenues was Greek in 
character, especially the system of accounting, utterly different 
from that hitherto prevalent in Egypt and much more logical 
and efficient. 85 

Nevertheless the Ptolemaic reform almost entirely ignored 
the essence of the Greek economic system : private property 
recognized and protected by the State as the basis of society, 
and the free play of economic forces and economic initiative, 
with which the State very seldom interfered. These could not 
be suppressed altogether, for they were among the factors that 
helped the Ptolemies to achieve their second object, the im¬ 
provement of technical devices and the development of the 
natural resources of the country, but they were limited and 
curtailed in order to bring them into harmony with the general 
Ptolemaic scheme of centralized State control. Restricted and 
curtailed as they were, these features never disappeared from 
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the economic system of Egypt, and by the mere fact of their 
existence they created within it a kind of antinomy of which 
the Ptolemies were never able to get rid, but which, on the 
contrary, became more and more apparent as time went on. 

The economic organization of Egypt created by the early 
Ptolemies can be perceived by us in its main outlines only as 
its features dimly emerge, one by one, from the scattered docu¬ 
ments of the time. It was assuredly not created all at once as 
the result of a sweeping reform based on certain theoretical and 
philosophical conceptions. It is almost beyond question that 
the problems to be solved were taken up successively or simul¬ 
taneously and that one branch of economic life after another 
was regulated in such a manner as suited best the interests of 
the king. We have no means of following this evolution. What 
we are more or less able to do is to draw the general outlines 
of the organization and to characterize its chief features. This, 
of course, is the fruit of patient work in collecting the relevant 
texts, restoring them, and interpreting them. Such a detailed 
presentation of evidence and inferences cannot be attempted 
here: it would require at least a volume to itself. What follows 
is a mere sketch adapted to the purpose of this book as a whole. 
For a fuller treatment of the subject the reader must be referred 
to the special studies cited in my notes and to the books devoted 
to Ptolemaic Egypt which are mentioned there, especially to 
the most recent and most detailed of them, that of Mile C. 
Preaux. 


AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture was the foundation of the Egyptian economic 
system. It is well known how favoured the country is in this 
respect: its climate is excellent, its water supply in normal 
years, if judiciously managed, is sufficient to secure an abun¬ 
dant harvest, its soil is very fertile and adapted to a great 
variety of crops: cereals, vegetables, grass, oil-producing plants 
of all kinds, vines and olive-trees, fruit-trees and berries. 
Egypt in the eyes of the rest of the ancient world was an 
agricultural Eldorado, a gift bestowed by the bountiful Nile on 
its people. 

Water-supply. It is natural that every ruler of Egypt should 
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have turned his attention especially to agriculture. But agri¬ 
culture in Egypt was impossible without a careful management 
of the water-supply and a planned system for its conservation 
and distribution after the flood. This involved a far-reaching 
control over agriculture in general and a thorough organization 
of the labour of the nation for the construction and mainten¬ 
ance of a network of canals and dikes. Organized work, of 
course, means compulsory work, and such it has been in Egypt 
for the purposes of the irrigation system from time immemorial, 
the whole of the population with their draught-animals being 
mobilized at certain seasons for the common task. So it was 
in Pharaonic Egypt and so it remained under the Ptolemies. 
There is no doubt that the Ptolemies took over the Pharaonic 
system, and it is very probable that they extended and im¬ 
proved it: to what extent and in what direction escapes our 
knowledge. With the irrigation system the Ptolemies inherited 
from their predecessors the method of maintaining it by the 
seasonal compulsory labour of the whole people. Like the 
Pharaohs, they granted, of course, some exemptions from this 
liability to personal service. Certain classes were privileged to 
the extent that they were allowed to replace work by payments. 
Such a privilege was probably granted in the Ptolemaic period 
to the immigrants, the 'Greeks' as they were called, whether 
to the whole of them or perhaps only to certain groups. The 
same privilege continued to be enjoyed by the priests. 

Registration of the land. Another necessary branch of 
agricultural administration, also inherited by the Ptolemies 
from the past, was the careful registration, based on measure¬ 
ments (yecoperpia) , of all the land of Egypt. The land registers 
were compiled in Ptolemaic times by the village administra¬ 
tion, the village chiefs (Koipapxai) and the village scribes (/c«/xo- 
ypappaTels) under the vigilant supervision (eVta-Kei/u?) of higher 
officials (the ‘ royal scribes', fiao-i\u<ol ypappareU) . They were re¬ 
newed yearly and great attention was paid to them. The purpose 
of the various types of surveys (best represented by the docu¬ 
ments found at Tebtunis) was to maintain a record of the 
arable land showing the character of its various parcels (which 
often changed from year to year) and the persons responsible 
in a given year for their cultivation. The parcel may be sown 
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(iaTTapfievr)) or not, it may be over-inundated (epfipoxo 5) or dry 
(a/ 3 />oxos), that is to say, the parcel may be in perfect condition 
from the point of view of crops and the payments due to the 
crown (to dinjypdvov ) or liable to a reduced rent or not subject to 
any rent at all (£77-0X070?). The village surveys were tabulated 
from the fiscal standpoint by the toparchs (officers of the topoi, 
subdivisions of the nome) and sent to the nomarchs (vopdpxa-i), 
special officers of the nome responsible for the cultivation of 
the royal land. They in turn sent their reports for the whole 
nome to Alexandria, where they served as material for the 
preparation of a general role de perception . 86 

Classes of land. Well irrigated and carefully recorded, the soil 
of Egypt was handed over to its actual cultivators. There had 
been from time immemorial different types of land-tenure and 
different classes of land according to the status of those respon¬ 
sible for its cultivation and their relation to the land. We have 
no exact information on the pre-Ptolemaic conditions in this 
respect. Nor is our information for the Ptolemaic period en¬ 
tirely clear and definite. We must not forget that it was 
reserved for Rome to create a precise terminology in the field 
of public and private law. In this respect Greece fell short of 
Rome, and Ptolemaic Egypt was even less strict. It appears 
that, at least in later times, two classes of land were distin¬ 
guished: the yrj fiao-ikiKT], the land managed directly by the 
king, and the yrj iv apio-ei, the land ‘ granted ’ or ‘ released ’ by 
the government and handed over to other persons, passing 
thereupon from the direct care of the king and his agents. A 
third class may have been constituted by the yrj ttoXitlkt), land 
assigned to the new Greek cities of Alexandria and Ptolemais, 
and land in the possession of Naucratis. We have little informa¬ 
tion about its status under the early Ptolemies. According to 
Greek ideas yrj 77-0X1x1/07 should be the private property of the 
city and of its citizens, a Greek enclave as it were in the yrj 
fiacrikiKyj. But in this particular case we may think of the yrj 
77-0X1x1/07 as a subdivision of the yrj iv dpio-ei. 

It is impossible to give even an approximate idea of how 
much land in Egypt belonged to the first class and how much 
to the second. Our information relates to conditions in the 
Fayum, where newly reclaimed land, which of course was 
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‘royal land’, predominated. The situation in this respect was 
probably different in other nomes. To what extent we are not 
even able to guess. 

To the ‘granted’ land belonged: the land which was in 
possession of the temples (yrj lepa or lepa irpocroSos and yrj 
aviepwpivYj) and that used for remunerating the various servants 
of the State (yrj iv o-wra^e i) including soldiers (yrj KXrjpov^ ncij) 
and civil servants of various grades; the highest of the civil and 
military assistants of the king received large plots of land as 
‘gift estates’ (yrj iv S wpea). Finally, there were areas of land 
held in private ownership: KTrjpara and yrj i&ioKTr)To<s. 

This terminology, as has been said, was not precise. The 
general term yrj iv a<f>e<rei appears in our documents sometimes 
as including the yrj lepa and the yrj iv o-wraijei and iv Seopea 
and sometimes not; it had, that is to say, sometimes a broader, 
sometimes a narrower meaning. 87 

Our information about the various classes of land is unevenly 
distributed. The system of exploiting the yrj fiaaiXiKrj is com¬ 
paratively well known to us, we have some information about 
the yrj K\rjpovyiKri, and Zenon’s correspondence throws much 
light on the yrj iv Bcopea. We know much less of the yrj lepa and 
the private land. One thing, however, is clear: the king re¬ 
garded himself as the real owner of all the land of Egypt, and 
property or use of land was not a right vested in private 
individuals, as (with some restrictions) it was in Greece, but a 
concession of the kings. 

Royal land. The royal land (yrj ftao-CkiKrj) was cultivated by 
the royal peasants or farmers (yecopyol fiacrikiKoL) . This also was 
a heritage from the past. The bulk of the royal peasants lived 
scattered all over the country in thousands of towns and vil¬ 
lages. They were registered as such in some village or town, 
which was their home or their place of residence (IBCa) . A royal 
peasant was supposed to remain in his iBla, but he was not 
strictly bound to his village and to the soil. We hear frequently 
that many ‘foreigners’ (ge'voi), men whose IBla was another 
village, resided in a village which was not their own. The prac¬ 
tice was so common that special collectors of arrears were 
appointed to look after these ‘foreigners’ (rrpaKTope^ gevuccov), 
while other collectors (rrpaKTopes ISiodtikmv) were concerned with 
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those who remained in their own village or ISCa. Whether 
special permission was required for such migration is unknown. 

The royal peasants were free men, not serfs or bondsmen. 
This is shown by many facts. I have mentioned their freedom 
of movement. Their status is also attested by the relations of 
the holders of gift-estates (doreai) and cleruchic land with the 
royal peasants. Gift-estates granted by the king to his grandees 
never consisted of one or more villages with their land and 
inhabitants, as in Asia Minor, but always of so many (mostly 
10,000) arourae of land. In the few known instances this land 
was tilled not by those who had been hereditary holders of its 
parcels, but by cultivators of various types, especially tenants 
who rented the land, mostly for a short term, from its holder. 
The same is true of the holders of smaller parcels of granted 
land, for instance the cleruchs. All such tenants belonged to 
the class of 'royal peasants’, for although this class comprised 
people who had cultivated the ‘royal land’ for generations, the 
name ‘ royal peasant ’ was also given to all who in one way or 
another cultivated royal land, as being ultimately lessees of the 
king. Finally, the relations between the king and the royal 
peasants were based not on tradition but on regular written 
contracts. In the early Ptolemaic time the contracts were 
mostly short-term contracts. Though no direct information is 
available on this point, so far as concerns the royal land 
managed by the king directly, this practice is well established 
for the gift-estates and for the holdings of the cleruchs, which 
were both ultimately parts of the royal land. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that in the late second century the leases were 
often for longer terms and sometimes for no fixed terms at all, 
the land being cultivated under existing conditions until a new 
general lease was announced and brought into force by the 
government (Sia/uo-tftuo-is). It is by no means certain that such 
forms of contract were unknown in the early Ptolemaic period 
and were first introduced in later times under the pressure of 
circumstances. They appear to me to represent an old practice 
which may have been in use in Egypt from time immemorial, 
and which may have been followed by the early Ptolemies 
concurrently with the new practice of short-term contracts. 

For the plots of royal land that they cultivated the royal 
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peasants paid a yearly rent to the king (eKpopiov). We may 
think it probable that in pre-Ptolemaic times this rent paid by 
the peasants was a. pars quota, 20 per cent, of the crop (776/^x17),* 
though this cannot be regarded as an ascertained fact. In 
Ptolemaic times, however, it was a pars quanta, not quota ; it 
was determined by several considerations, and was subject to 
alteration according to the condition in which each parcel was 
found to be after the yearly inundation. 

In addition to the rent, the peasant paid a countless number 
of different taxes for the privilege of cultivating his land. The 
list of these taxes, incomplete as it is, is imposing. The number 
of artabae paid as rent for each aroura and the quantity of grain 
paid in respect of the various taxes is often mentioned in the 
documents at our disposal. But we are reduced to uncertain 
guesses when we try to figure out what part of the crop the 
royal peasants paid to the king. It was certainly not less, and 
perhaps more, than half. 

Bound by his lease to cultivate the parcel of land which he 
had rented, the peasant was expected to stay in the village 
during the agricultural season until he had discharged his 
liability to the king. This obligation he expressly acknow¬ 
ledged under oath when receiving his seed-corn from the king. 

During the agricultural season he was closely watched by a 
number of government officials: various guards, the head of the 
village (KcofjLapxns), the village scribe (xapoypapparevs), and espe¬ 
cially the representatives of the king in the nomes (the oixovopoi) 
personally or through their agents. His seed-corn he received 
from the crown. One of the objects of the government in mak¬ 
ing this obligatory loan was to secure that the parcel should be 
sown whatever the peasant’s circumstances might be and that 
the seed should be of good quality. It was the duty of the 
oeconomus to prevent the use of seed-corn for other purposes. 

The peasant was not free to cultivate his land as he pleased. 
A special instruction (hiaypaprj airopov) regulated the cultivation 
according to the planned, economy of the State. The order was 
strict, and the oeconomus was required to enforce it. For this 
purpose, and to see that the land was well tilled, this official 
inspected the crops when they were sprouting. 

* Test. Vet., Genesis, xlvii. 24-6. 
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At the time of the harvest the peasant was again closely 
watched. He gathered the crops, transported them to the 
threshing-floor, threshed them, all under the watchful eye of 
the administration, responsible guards (ye^aro^vXaKes) being 
specially appointed for this purpose. The grain on the thresh¬ 
ing-floor was inspected and divided between the crown and the 
peasant, and what remained after the claims of the former were 
satisfied (iirLydmrjpa) was released (a^ecrt?) and carried home by 
the peasant. The government grain was then transported to 
royal barns scattered all over the country and handed over to 
the keepers of grain (criToXoyoi). From the local barns it was 
transported by water or land to the larger central stores and 
from there in part to the huge granaries at Alexandria. The 
procedure to be followed in the collection of the grain was laid 
down in a special royal Sia ypappa (ire pi tcov ctltikcov or triroXo- 

•yiKOp ). 88 

Special crops other than grain were treated in a similar way, 
e.g. grass and flax. As regards grass sown after the harvest 
(yXcopa iirCcnropa) or as a rotation crop and used for feeding 
cattle, special contracts, valid for one season only, were made 
by the government, the yrj iv a<j>d<rei (we know this at least for 
the cleruchic land) being treated in this respect exactly like the 
royal land. 89 

Sacred land. A large part of Egypt’s cultivated and cultiv¬ 
able land belonged in the pre-Ptolemaic period to the temples 
(yrj Upa or iepa TrpocroSos). The land was regarded as the estate 
of some deity, as his or her ‘ sacred revenue land ’. It was tilled 
by ‘ slaves ’ of the deity, lepohovXot, in Greek. Some of it was in 
the hereditary possession of priests, who were free to sell, to 
rent, or to mortgage it, as if it were their private property. 
The parcels tilled by the ‘ slaves ’ of the god were also apparently 
assigned to them for an indefinite time, the tenant being free 
to dispose of them. It should be added that the whole of the 
population of a temple were ‘slaves' of the god, regardless 
of their professions. Even the minor priests, such as keepers 
or feeders of sacred animals, were termed lepoSovXoi. 

The organization as sketched above is known to us—very 
imperfectly it must be admitted—from documents of Hellenis¬ 
tic and to a large extent late Hellenistic times, mostly Demotic. 
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It may therefore have been the result of an evolution which 
took place in the Hellenistic period. It appears to me, however, 
much more probable that it was inherited by the Ptolemies 
from the past and was not changed by them in its essential 
features. 

We see how chary the Ptolemies were of modifying the 
immemorial customs of the temples. They certainly did not 
secularize the temple property. We hear nothing, for instance, 
of any confiscation on a large scale, that is to say, of any 
transformation of yrj Upa into yrj /Sao-iXi/op On the contrary, 
all sorts of grants to the temples, including land (yrj aviepapcvr]), 
were of frequent occurrence during the rule of the Ptolemies, 
and that from the very outset. 

Nevertheless certain changes appear to have taken place in 
the relations between the crown and the temples. Defective as 
our information is, some of these changes are known to us; and 
first as regards the terminology, Upa is a term of exactly 
the same type as yrj f}a<rCkiKrj. It appears in the later documents 
alongside of the latter in such a way as to suggest similarity 
of treatment. The same applies to the term Upa npoaohoq. It 
is evident, therefore, that in Ptolemaic times the land and in¬ 
come of the temples formed one of the departments of the 
royal economy, part of the king’s household property. A close 
connexion between the king and the temples lies behind this 
terminology. This connexion may have been first established 
by the Ptolemies and may not have existed in earlier times. 
We may think that it was the Ptolemies who first did away 
with the economic independence that the temples had probably 
enjoyed under the later Pharaohs. But it is possible that the 
Ptolemies found the temples already deprived of this indepen¬ 
dence by the Persians. Mention has already been made of 
the measures taken in this respect by the great Darius and 
Xerxes (p. 82). It is well known that Artaxerxes Ochus and 
Darius III showed little respect for the Egyptian gods and the 
Egyptian priesthood. It may even be that the Ptolemies in 
settling their relations with the temples showed themselves 
more liberal than the Persian kings. Many other features in 
the organization of the temples point to the same close con¬ 
nexion between these and the crown. Here are a few of them. 
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I regard, it as very probable, for instance, that it was the 
Ptolemies who first founded a new office, that of president of 
a temple, imo-Tdr^. He was in all probability a nominee of the 
king and was his representative in the temple, being especially 
responsible for the financial obligations of the temple to the 
crown, for example in the field of industry and manufacture. 
Another instance of State control over the affairs of the temple 
is the management of the priestly offices of various kinds from 
the economic point of view. These offices were assets of no 
small value. They had prebends attached to them and yielded 
a certain amount of revenue, as was probably the case in 
Oriental temples generally (for instance in those of Babylonia). 
Before the Ptolemies they and the income connected with them 
were in all probability assigned by the temples to priests and 
to temple slaves in the same way as land was assigned to them, 
that is to say, they were sold or rented to the highest bidders. 
The same system was practised under the Ptolemies; but now it 
was the administration, not the temples, that sold the offices, 
and the leases were not hereditary as they may have been 
previously. 

It is highly probable that the temple land, of whatever class 
it may have been, was subject to a similar system of manage¬ 
ment. It seems certain, at least as regards the Fayum and the 
later Ptolemaic period, that the local administration kept the 
sacred land recorded in its register just as it did the royal land, 
that it kept close watch over its cultivation, and treated the 
revenue from it—the rent which was paid in one form or 
another for its use—as part of the royal revenue, seeing to it 
that the rent was paid in full and that the land remained in 
cultivation. This system of management can hardly have 
been an innovation of the later Ptolemies, for they were not 
strong enough to encroach in this way on the rights of the 
temples (see below, chs. V and VI). In all probability the 
close connexion between temples and government in respect 
of the sacred land was established or restored by the early 
Ptolemies. What they insisted upon was good and efficient 
cultivation and prompt and full payment of the rent into the 
State treasury. The title of the cultivators to their holdings 
was a matter of less importance to them, and probably in most 
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cases they did not interfere with the temple traditions in this 
respect. 

The main concern of the king was to see that the temples did 
not cost more than they brought in, that they were not depen¬ 
dent on grants and gifts from the government, and further than 
this to secure that there should be a surplus of income, which 
would accrue to the king as part of his regular revenues. How 
large this surplus was, we are unable to say. The maintenance 
of the temples was an expensive affair and it is probable that 
the larger part of the income from them went back to them in 
the form of awra^is, paid to the temples by the government. 
We find a very similar situation in respect of what was known 
as the anofxoipa, a tax amounting to one-sixth of the yield of 
the vineyards, which had been collected before the reign of 
Philadelphus by the temples from the owners of the vineyards. 
By a special order of Philadelphus, as the chief manager of 
divine affairs on earth, this revenue was assigned to the new 
cult of Philadelphus’ consort Arsinoe, and a special law (vopos) 
carefully regulated the collection of this tax by the govern¬ 
ment. Without it the government would have been unable to 
collect the revenue in full and thus to provide for the require¬ 
ments of the new cult. No doubt part of the revenue was spent 
for the purpose for which it was collected. If the cult of Arsinoe 
was introduced into all the temples of Egypt, as is probable, 
each temple would receive its share. If not, the money would 
be spent on the new temples of the new goddess. In any case, 
if there was a surplus, the government would spend it as it 
pleased, and in fact did so.* 

Though our information is scanty, the probability is that the 
yrj lepa was in all respects managed in accordance with the same 
policy and by the same methods as the yrj fiacnXiKrj, the main 
object being to support the temples as a State institution, to 
make their existence safe and easy. If, as a result of careful 
administration, the sacred land yielded a surplus to the govern¬ 
ment, it was fair that the government should use it as it 
pleased. Everything considered, it is uncertain whether the 
temples lost or gained by the change of conditions. They cer¬ 
tainly resented the new order, for it deprived them of their 

* P. Col. Zen. 55. 
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ancient paternal superintendence of their revenues, it dimin¬ 
ished the influence of the priests in temple affairs, and it 
threw open the doors of the temples to government agents, 
who were mostly foreigners. This state of things could not be 
agreeable to the priests even if it was not entirely new to 
them. 90 

Cleruchic land. The royal peasants on the one hand and 
the temples and priests on the other had both been closely 
connected from time immemorial with the agricultural life of 
Egypt. The army presented the Ptolemies with a problem of 
no less importance. It was out of the question to reform the 
ancient native militia (in Greek terminology pdr^poi) and to 
transform them into a standing national army. On the other 
hand, it was dangerous and exceedingly expensive to maintain 
a permanent army of mercenaries, who would most of the time 
be kept idle in barracks. The solution of the problem adopted 
by the Ptolemies was suggested partly by Egyptian traditions, 
partly by the practice of Alexander and the Successors, and 
was framed to some extent on the model of Greek, especially 
Athenian, cleruchies. 

The Ptolemies maintained a permanent army of Macedonians 
and mercenaries of various origin by paying the greater part of 
them, not in money and kind as was usual (above, p. 137), but 
in kind alone, and that by assigning them plots of land. The 
income from this land was supposed to provide the soldiers and 
their families with the means of subsistence. The men who 
received from the king such a plot of land were called cleruchs 
(k\y) podzol). 

Of the inauguration and application of this scheme in the 
time of Soter and Philadelphus we know very little. It is cer¬ 
tain that the Ptolemies did not adopt the system of Alexander 
and the Successors, methodically carried out by Seleucus and 
his successors, of settling the soldiers in considerable groups in 
cities or in special settlements (/caroi/acu), which enjoyed a 
kind of self-government. The soldiers of the Egyptian army 
were scattered all over the country. The plots of land assigned 
to them lay in the territories of ancient villages or in those of 
recently created villages and towns. An example of the last 
type was the settlement of a large group of soldiers, both newly 
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recruited ( veavio-Koi ) and older men (TrpzcrfivTepoi), foot and 
horse, in and around the town of Philadelphia, newly founded 
by Philadelphus, his dioecetes Apollonius, and the latter’s stew¬ 
ard Zenon. The land assigned to them was probably not part 
of the gift-estate of Apollonius. 

The military allotments (1 cleroi ) were of different sizes accord¬ 
ing to the rank and perhaps the seniority of the officer or 
soldier. Two scales are known to us, which shows that there 
was no uniformity in this respect. The largest plots rarely ex¬ 
ceeded 100 arourae. The land, whether it had always been culti¬ 
vated or was recently reclaimed, was handed over to the soldiers 
in such a condition that agricultural work could be started at 
once, the necessary irrigation and drainage, at least of a part of 
it, having already been done. Further improvements were 
sometimes carried out by the soldiers themselves at their 
own expense (with the king’s assistance, in the form of 
loans). 

Since the soldiers were mobilized or summoned (eVdyyeX/xa) 
very frequently—for war, for garrison service in Egypt and 
abroad, for service in the capital, or for manoeuvres—they were 
certainly, especially in early Ptolemaic times, unable to attend 
personally to their plots and generally rented them to local 
tenants. Zenon, Apollonius’ manager at Philadelphia, regularly 
took charge of many such plots for the cleruchs of Philadelphia 
and the neighbouring villages. In exceptional cases, especially 
before land was definitely assigned to soldiers, the government 
itself undertook the cultivation of the allotments and handed 
over the produce to the soldiers.* Some details in connexion 
with the cleroi still await interpretation and explanation. Such 
are, for instance, the cases where the plot was divided into two 
hemicleria, one of which was treated like other cleroi (taxes, not 
rent, being paid on it by the cleruch), the other as if it were a 
piece of royal land subject to rent (ii«f>6piov) .f 

Besides allotments, quarters {araOpot) were assigned to the 
soldiers. In new villages like Philadelphia, brand-new houses 
were built for them by the king, in older towns and villages 
where the population was dense and building-space was scarce 
the soldiers were billeted in the houses of the inhabitants. This 

* P. Freib. 7; Hunt-Edgar, Sel. Pap., ii. 413. t Tcb. 746. 
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often led to ill feeling, endless litigation, and sometimes bloody 
quarrels. From the earliest times the system of billeting was 
a serious defect in the Ptolemaic military organization and a 
source of irritation to the native population. 

In the third century it was not the intention of the Ptolemies 
that the soldiers should be owners of their plots. The plots and 
the quarters were royal property and the grants were revocable 
at the pleasure of the crown. The cleruch had no right to sell, 
mortgage, or bequeath his allotment. In practice, however, if 
all was well, he would be left in undisturbed possession of it 
until his death, and then his son would take it over. In fact 
in some cases we find the son in the position of co-tenant 
(i o-vyK\rjpo 5) alongside of his father.* 

The cleruchs paid several taxes in respect of their land (partly 
the same as those paid by the royal peasants): crown money 
(ore^avos), a moderate tax on the sown land (dpra/keia), taxes 
for the upkeep of embankments (x^p-cltikov) , for the guard ser¬ 
vice (c pvXaKiTiKov ), for medical service (iarpiKov ), and probably 
others, besides the regular taxes paid by the population of 
Egypt, of which more presently. They were not liable to com¬ 
pulsory labour, but the king was free to require from them 
extraordinary service ( XeLrovpyCa ) in an emergency. 

This system of assigning pieces of valuable land to soldiers 
in order to provide them with a regular income and make them 
self-supporting required a good deal of administrative super¬ 
vision. The holder of a cleros was responsible to the govern¬ 
ment for its cultivation and was closely watched by his supe¬ 
riors and by the regular civil administration of the crown: for 
instance, the rule about seed-corn supplied by the government 
as a loan was applicable to him also. The cleruch, however, was 
freer than the royal peasant in his management of his allot¬ 
ment . The hiaypa(f>ri criropov, or official distribution of crops, was 
not applied to military holdings. Except for certain crops (oil- 
producing plants and perhaps grass), the cleruch was free to 
cultivate his land as he pleased. We know that some of them, 
instead of growing grain, transformed their plots or parts of 
them into vineyards, olive-groves, or gardens. They did this 
probably with the special permission of the government and on 
* P. Cairo Zen. 59001, with Edgar’s notes on 11 . 46 and 51. 
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the usual conditions applicable to the planting (/fara^wrevo-i?) 
of land. 

The king, however, regarded himself as the owner of the 
cleroi. His claim on the produce of the land came first. As in 
the case of the royal peasants, the crops were put in sequestra¬ 
tion until the various taxes were paid by the cleruch. His por¬ 
tion of the crops he was not permitted to carry home from the 
fields and threshing-floors till he was granted ‘release' (d^ecris) 
by the royal officials. 

In creating cleruchies the Ptolemies were guided by various 
considerations, partly political, partly economic. I have al¬ 
ready referred to some of them, and I may mention a few 
others. Scarcity of coined money may have been a motive, 
though not a prime one. Of far greater, indeed of dominating 
importance, were considerations of a different order, first and 
foremost the desire to bind the personnel of the army to Egypt, 
to make Egypt their country, and to establish close and perma¬ 
nent relations between the king and the army. Next came the 
intention of introducing new methods of work and cultivation, 
a new economic spirit, into the country. It is certain that the 
cleruchs we're not absentee landowners with little interest in 
their holdings. Many letters in the correspondence of Zenon 
show how keenly interested they were in their new houses, in 
their cattle and poultry, and in the cultivation of their land. 
Used to the life of the country in their own homelands, some 
of them experts in agriculture, viticulture, olive-growing, and 
cattle-breeding, they were happy to become landowners again 
and to return, even if intermittently, to their customary work. 
We must remember that Greece and Asia Minor were still to a 
large extent countries whose economic life was based on agri¬ 
culture. Lastly, the Ptolemies wished that the money which 
their soldiers received either as pay or as their share of the 
booty, in other words their savings, should not be exported 
but should remain in the country and be invested in land which 
otherwise might have remained uncultivated. Agricultural 
labour in Egypt was always rather scarce, while the extent of 
agricultural territory in the country is very elastic. The more 
money, men, and energy available, the more the cultivated 
area expands. 91 



PLATE XXXVII 

i. Painted funeral stele found at Alexandria in the soldiers would greatly assist the study of the Ptolemaic 

necropolis of Gabbari. It has the form of a waists with army. Cf. description of pi. lvii. H. 0*55, W. 0*32. 
pediment, supported by two pillars. On the architrave 2. The best, from the artistic point of view, of the 
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Doreai. The same considerations led the Ptolemies to assign 
land to their civil employees (yrj or KXrjpoL iv crwraget,, to which 
category the KXrjpov-^iKrj yrj also belonged) and to create large 
Sojpeai, ‘gift-estates’ granted by the first Ptolemies, especially 
by Philadelphus, to their chief assistants in military and civil 
affairs. Many such doreai are mentioned in our sources, and one 
is well known to us. It is that of Apollonius, the chief dioecetes 
of Philadelphus. I have already dealt with the origin and 
character of the doreai in general and I shall speak of the dorea 
of Apollonius later in this chapter. It is sufficient to say here 
that, apart from the natural tendency of a wealthy proprietor 
to attach his chief assistants to himself by lavish gifts, the 
principal motive that led the Ptolemies to make these grants 
was the desire to try the Macedonian and Persian system of 
large estates, alongside of the old-fashioned Greek system of 
small cleroi, as a means of improving the exploitation of Egypt. 
Such estates were granted to the most active and most thrifty 
assistants of the king, men capable of applying to a substantial 
estate—an Egypt in miniature—those methods which the king 
had adopted for Egypt as a whole. It must be noted that, like 
the cleroi, the doreai were revocable and remained part of the 
king's land. Their holders were in fact a sort of blend of land- 
owners and royal stewards, who would act on the king’s behalf 
and on his instructions. 

Private land. Finally we come to the KTrjpara and the yrj 
1810*7-177-09, that is to say, land held in private ownership. There 
is not the slightest doubt that, in addition to such holdings in 
the area of the temple land, there existed, scattered all over 
Egypt, many pieces of land which were owned by private 
persons. Houses, vineyards, and gardens were termed KTrjpara 
in the earliest period of Ptolemaic rule. Besides these, certain 
areas of grain land, especially in Southern Egypt, were freely 
sold, bought, mortgaged, bequeathed, &c.; that is to say, were 
treated, with the knowledge of the government, in the same 
way as private property. The origin of this land is not known. 
It probably existed in Egypt in Pharaonic times and its 
increase was certainly promoted by the Persian government. 
In any case, so far as we know, the Ptolemies did not resort 
to confiscation or similar measures in respect of this land, but 
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accepted the de facto situation. In this sphere, as in the 
sphere of civil law in general, they never attempted to intro¬ 
duce substantial modifications or violent changes. 

Indeed, from the very outset they encouraged the develop¬ 
ment of private property in land. The yrj ISiokttjtos or land 
sold by the government was their creation, and it was they 
who regulated emphyteutic (or cataphyteutic) tenure. The exis¬ 
tence of a body of thrifty and energetic landowners, who would 
increase the planted area and transform parts of the kingdom 
into vineyards and gardens, was in their interests. They needed 
a class of men of property from whom to draw officials, con¬ 
tractors, sureties for these, and such like, in considerable num¬ 
bers, who could guarantee the efficiency of their service by 
pledges of their land. Of course, private land did not remain 
untaxed and the government kept strict watch over its careful 
cultivation (for instance, the sowing of special crops on it if 
required) and insisted on the regular payment of taxes. In case 
of default the king had recourse to confiscation and sale of the 
land. 92 

Such were the various forms of land-tenure in Egypt. It is 
evident from my short survey how closely the government 
supervised and how strictly it controlled the agriculture of the 
country. This is not surprising, for it was from the cultivated 
land that the government derived its principal revenue. The 
rent ( £i«f>6piov ) and the minor taxes paid by the royal peasants, 
the various taxes paid by the cleruchs and private owners, the 
33j per cent, tax from the vineyards and in addition thereto 
the d-rrojxoLpa of one-sixth (or one-tenth) of the produce, the 
taxes on gardens and kitchen gardens, all these together formed 
an important item in the highly diversified revenue of the 
Ptolemies. All classes of landholders contributed their part to it. 

And yet we cannot say that in organizing the agricultural life 
of the country the early Ptolemies carried out a preconceived 
plan based on theoretical premises. It is evident that in their 
reorganization of this branch of Egyptian economy they were 
guided by many various considerations, some of which I have 
specified above. They desired to intensify production in order 
to increase their own revenue. They wished to reserve for them¬ 
selves the largest possible part of the agricultural produce, but 
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they were equally desirous not to go too far in this direction, 
in order not to arouse too much passive (or eventually active) 
resistance on the part of the people. They apparently modified 
and improved the mode of collecting their land-revenues by 
making the machinery of collection better and more efficient. 
But they were loath to abandon the existing traditions, to 
break with the deeply rooted habits and customs of the coun¬ 
try. They tried to bring under their direct control as large 
agricultural areas as possible, but again they were careful not 
to do too much damage to the interests of important sections 
of the population, above all, the body of priests and large 
groups of private landowners. Indeed, the Ptolemies them¬ 
selves were led both by political and by economic considera¬ 
tions to create many new islands of private property at the 
expense of the land under their direct control—gift-estates, 
cleruchic holdings, privately owned land. From this ‘ private’ 
land they secured for themselves a handsome revenue and 
always exercised a certain control over its management, but so 
far as possible without prejudice to the interests of the land¬ 
holders. They regarded themselves as all-powerful masters of 
the country who had to be blindly obeyed, and they invested 
their civil officials with some of their powers, and yet even in 
the direct management of their own land (the ‘royal land’) 
they tolerated the traditional practice adopted by the agricul¬ 
tural population—their own ‘royal peasants’—of protesting 
against certain unjust acts of the administration by recourse 
to ‘secession strikes’ (avayupr) cri?, flight to a temple, or eVyw- 
prjo-Ls, migration to another part of the country, to another 
‘nome’), which were generally settled not by compulsion but 
more or less amicably by mutual understanding. The result 
was the establishment of a system which reminds one of the 
State control ( etatisme ) of modern times, but this control was 
not rigid and strict. 

The same system of management was applied by the early 
Ptolemies to other departments of economic activity concerned 
with the exploitation of the other natural resources of the 
country which were likewise under their control. 

Pasture land. In addition to the arable land and the land 
planted with vines, fruit-trees, &c., they were owners of all the 
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pasture land ( vopaCj and claimed for themselves the right of 
disposing of the green forage grown in cultivated meadows 
(xpprovofjLai) and in the fields as rotation crops and as catch- 
crops after harvest (x^ojpa imo-nopa) . Possessing such ample 
resources in forage, the Ptolemies naturally maintained large 
herds and flocks of various domestic animals: cows and oxen 
used mostly for cultivating the fields, donkeys used for trans¬ 
port, sheep and goats kept especially for their wool and their 
milk, pigs, and geese. To these traditional domestic animals of 
Egypt must be added all sorts of poultry, large studs of horses, 
from which the cavalry were supplied with mounts, parks of 
elephants for war purposes, and rapidly increasing numbers of 
camels. 93 

Domestic animals. The most important domestic animals 
were those used for the cultivation of the fields and for trans¬ 
port: oxen, cows, donkeys, occasionally camels. The king 
needed large numbers of them for the cultivation of his land 
and for the transport of his goods. He could not rely upon the 
draught-animals in private hands. Most of the tenants of royal 
land had very few and these not in the best condition, and 
there were many peasants who possessed no such cattle at all. 
The first concern of the king was to know exactly how many 
oxen, cows, and donkeys there were in a given place. We know 
from Teb. 703 ( 11 . 69-70) that for this purpose a careful registra¬ 
tion ( avaypafa 7) of all the royal and private draught-animals 
was carried out yearly in each nome by the oeconomus. The 
registers were kept up to date by means of frequent inspections. 
This supervision is easily explained. A shortage of such animals 
or their poor condition was as detrimental to efficient agricul¬ 
tural work as were defective dikes and canals, and the regular 
transportation of officials and of goods belonging to the State 
depended largely on the supply of them. A knowledge of what 
draught-animals were available and of their condition was 
essential for the king's planned economy. 

Particular attention was paid to the rearing of calves, 
whether ‘ royal ’ or raised by private persons; they were kept 
in special ‘nurseries' (//.oo^oTpo^eia) under the care of expert 
attendants (pocrxoTpofoi)* Some of them, it should be remem- 

* Teb. 703, 11 . 183-91, cf. 66-70. 
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bered, were used for sacrifices, as is frequently mentioned in 
documents of the third century. 

How exactly the king managed his oxen, cows, and donkeys, 
we do not know. It appears that they were distributed among 
the royal tenants, who were probably responsible for them. 
The distribution of draught-cattle to tenants was one of the 
chief concerns of Zenon, the manager of the gift-estate of 
Apollonius. It should be added that pigs were treated in more 
or less the same way, since they were used for agricultural work 
(to trample the seed into the earth) as well as for sacrifice. 
Special swineherds, who belonged to the class of 'men con¬ 
nected with the revenues' (imireTrXeypevoi rais vpoo-oSois), took 
care of the 'royal' pigs (perhaps renting them from the king). 
But, of course, private people also possessed pigs. We hear 
occasionally of special pigsties being built in Philadelphia. It 
must be added that this department of the royal economy was 
organized in much the same way as was usual in Pharaonic 
times. 94 

Horses and elephants occupied a special position. The ele¬ 
phants were kept solely for war purposes. Horses were probably 
not used at all for agricultural work and very seldom for heavy 
transport. The king and the notables travelled sometimes in 
horse-drawn carriages or on horseback, but most of the horses 
were bred for the use of the army. From time to time fresh 
supplies of them came from abroad: from the Cyrenaica, from 
Syria and perhaps from Palestine, and in all probability from 
Carthage and Sicily as well (see below, p. 396.) In what way 
the army was supplied with horses, whether or not the ‘ royal ’ 
horses were distributed among the soldiers in actual service 
and the cleruchs and on what conditions, there is no evidence 
to show. The existence of special ‘inspectors of horses’ (ivvo- 
crKoiroi) and of special payments made in respect of horses—-a 
horse tribute (popos forirov) and a tax called avarnia (the mean¬ 
ing of which is obscure to me)—suggests that the royal horses 
may have been distributed among the soldiers and officers who 
had no horses of their own. In any case all the cleruchs appa¬ 
rently paid special taxes (mentioned above) designed perhaps 
to cover the king's expenditure in connexion with the breeding 
and transport of horses. 95 
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Sheep and goats were kept chiefly for their wool and their 
milk. I shall speak of wool presently. Cheese was a staple food 
of natives and Greeks alike. Meat was eaten by the former 
occasionally and by the latter more frequently. 'Large flocks 
of sheep and goats were owned by the king and by private 
people. The care devoted by the kings to the breeding of sheep 
and goats will be spoken of later in this section. Side by side 
with sheep and goats large flocks of geese are often mentioned 
in our documents. The royal flocks were tended by expert 
shepherds and gooseherds (iroipeves and x r ) P0 ^ 0(rK0 ^)> who some¬ 
times, if not always, rented them, paying in money or in kind. 
Such was also the practice of private owners of small cattle, for 
example Apollonius. 96 

A special and very important part in the agricultural economy 
of Egypt was played by pigeons . They were not only the 
cheapest luxury in the diet of the people, but they were very 
highly valued for the excellent manure that they produce in 
large quantity. Pigeons figured prominently in Egyptian life 
from time immemorial, and pigeon-houses still form a marked 
feature in the landscape. In the villages of Ptolemaic and 
Roman Egypt these occupied a large space: for proof it is 
sufficient to mention the large specimens excavated by the 
Michigan expedition at Karanis. The kings certainly possessed 
some pigeon-houses, and at Philadelphia they were no doubt 
as numerous as they were at Karanis. Most of them, however, 
were private property. The king derived large profits from 
taxing them: the third of the produce (rpCrr) vepLa-Tepecovcov) was 
probably calculated on the basis of the number of pigeons and 
of their yearly progeny sold on the market; the mjxio-fibs 
■jrepLo-Tepecovwv, a high tax paid in money and assessed according 
to the space occupied by the pigeon-houses, was probably a tax 
chiefly on the manure produced by the pigeons. The first tax, 
which was arbitrary and extremely difficult to assess, led to 
misunderstandings, oppression, and quarrels, of which we 
catch a glimpse in an interesting document. It was therefore 
soon dropped in some parts of Egypt. But the second, which 
was less arbitrary and easy to collect, lasted until Roman times 
at least. 97 

Private domestic animals in general were carefully registered 
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by the administration for the purposes of taxation. This was 
an important duty of the oeconomus. Every year, at the time 
of the Nile flood, all animals were counted and listed (avaypaprj, 
Teb. 703, 11 .165-74). The lists were probably used to check the 
individual declarations or census returns (awoypapaC) of cattle 
made for the purpose of taxation. The same procedure is 
attested for Syria in Ptolemaic times. The main tax levied on 
cattle—a very important item of the king’s revenue accruing 
to him from his ownership of all the pasture-land—was the 
iwofuov, a tax similar to that of the same name levied through¬ 
out the Hellenistic world (see below, Ch. VI), and to the Roman 
scriptura. The people were required to pay a tax in money for 
the management of the pasture-land by the government. The 
payment of this tax was perhaps a condition of acquiring the 
right enjoyed by owners of cattle to ask permission to use 
special pastures under payment of special rents, which varied 
according to the class of pasture-land (either x°P TOVO l xa ^ or 
XP-(opa iirCcnropa* or vopal ezeros /xccr^cucrews) and according 
to the status of the applicant (the royal peasants and the 
priests may have occupied a privileged position). An additional 
tax was perhaps paid on each head of domestic animals. 98 

Bee-keeping. An important branch of semi-agricultural 
work was bee-keeping. Bee-keeping played an important part 
in the economy of the ancient world in general: honey was the 
sugar of antiquity. It is no wonder, therefore, that it was prac¬ 
tised on a very large scale all over the ancient world and was 
carefully studied by ancient scholars. Discourses on bee-keep¬ 
ing formed a very important part of treatises on agriculture in 
general. We know from various documents in the correspon¬ 
dence of Zenon that many apiaries existed in the Fayum and 
in the neighbouring nomes. We hear of an owner of 1,000 bee¬ 
hives scattered over the Heracleopolite and the Memphite 
nomes in the time of Euergetes; 5,000 are mentioned in another 
letter in Zenon's archives. Greeks and natives were busy in 
this branch of industry. A special class of trained bee-keepers 
(peXicrcrovpyoi) was included among the «rwre nXeypevoi rats 
irpoo-oSois. Many bee-hives belonged to the king, but no at¬ 
tempt was made to monopolize this branch of the economic 

* See above, pp. 280, 292. 
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activity of Egypt. We hear of many private owners of apiaries. 
They paid a high tax (25 per cent, of their income) and perhaps 
also a licence duty; but they were free to sell their goods at 
the market price and they were protected from the competition 
of foreign producers by high customs duties on imported honey 
(25 per cent.). 99 

HUNTING 

The Nile, the lakes, and the marshes were parts of the king’s 
property. It is probable that sometimes the king would organ¬ 
ize hunting expeditions in the marshes and in the desert, which 
were carried out by expert hunters ( Kvvqyoi ), some of whom 
were pressed into the royal service. We know that this was the 
way in which the capture of elephants was organized by the 
Ptolemies (below, pp. 383 ff.). In Egypt itself the king, in accor¬ 
dance with ancestral traditions, would from time to time take 
an active part in such expeditions. It must not be forgotten 
that hunting was not only the most cherished sport of all the 
Oriental kings, but also the chief pleasure of king and nobles 
in Macedonia. It is enough to recall the so-called sarcophagus 
of Alexander, the painting of Hellenistic date in a grave near 
Marissa in Palestine, and the hunting scene (of Alexandrian 
workmanship) on the dish from Trasilico in Calabria. The 
correspondence of Zenon shows that he himself and probably 
his master Apollonius were very fond of the sport. 

But as a rule hunting was treated by the Ptolemies from the 
fiscal point of view, hunting rights being rented to special con¬ 
cessionaires (reXSivat or oi i^etXrj^oTes tt)v drfpav), who either 
carried out expeditions themselves with the help of hired labour 
or allowed private people to do so on payment of certain dues. 
So much may be gathered from the few documents which relate 
to hunting in Egypt. This branch of royal economy was not 
unimportant, for the marshes of Egypt were full of game 
(especially waterfowl) and game formed from time immemorial 
an important part of the diet of the population. 100 

FISHING 

Still more important was fishing, which was carried on in 
Egypt by expert fishermen on a large scale. The catches were 
transported from the fishing grounds to the markets. That fish 
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was a very important element in the diet of the Greeks in their 
homeland is a well-known fact. Fishing conducted on capital¬ 
istic lines in Egypt itself would therefore serve the same pur¬ 
pose as the production of wine and olive-oil: it would provide 
the new settlers with an abundant supply of a food to which 
they were accustomed without recourse to import. A frag¬ 
mentary document of 235 B.c. found at Tebtunis ( Teb . 701) 
informs us of the manner in which fishing and the transport 
and sale of fish were organized by a large enterprise, which was 
either a royal concern or one managed by the holder of a gift- 
estate. The accounts recorded in this document show how 
large was the amount of profit falling to the king or the holder 
of the dorea and how small a share went to the actual fishermen. 
In most cases, however, fishing was managed by the Egyptian 
administration on another system, similar to that used by the 
Ptolemies in organizing the exploitation of other sources of 
revenue: fishing rights were leased to special telonai who under¬ 
wrote the fishing contract (IxOvikt) a>vq), which was carried out 
by expert fishermen liable to pay to the crown 25 per cent, of 
their catch (rerdpTr) akiecov or IxQvik&v) besides minor taxes. 101 

MINES AND QUARRIES 

No less exclusive than the king’s rights over the river, the 
lakes, and the marshes, was his right over mines and quarries, 
which were situated mostly in the desert. Egypt is very poor 
in minerals. It appears that the copper mines of Sinai were 
exhausted at an early date, and the Harvard expedition to these 
mines found no trace of their having been worked in Ptolemaic 
or Roman times.* Cyprus and Syria were without doubt the 
sources of Egypt’s copper supply from the time of the New 
Kingdom and probably earlier. Copper mines in the Fayum are 
occasionally referred to. Some iron was mined in the eastern 
desert. Gold mines were worked in the eastern desert and 
in Nubia. Silver occurred in small quantities in Egypt itself and 
in Cyprus. Egypt was much richer in various kinds of building 
stone, and the beautiful Egyptian granite was especially 
famous. Many semi-precious and precious stones were found 
in various places on the borders of the country. Finally, salt was 

* See Appendix II. 
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extracted from lakes, from salt-pans on the coast, and from 
salt mines; and the shores of lakes furnished Egypt with nitre* 
(virpov) and alum ( a-TVTTTrjpCa ). 

We are not well informed about the exploitation of these 
natural resources, but it is certain that the king reserved the 
exclusive right of working them. The exploitation of gold 
mines in Egypt and Nubia was carried out by the forced labour 
of prisoners of war and criminals, who were treated like slaves. 
They were supervised by a technical staff and by officers and 
soldiers of the army (below, pp. 381 ff.). The system of exploiting 
quarries was similar, but as the quarries were situated nearer 
to the cultivated part of Egypt, the use of prisoners and crimi¬ 
nals was not so common as in the gold mines. Generally the 
work was done by specialists in the craft, members of the guild 
of stone-cutters (Xaro/xot), who undertook to extract from a 
given quarry a certain quantity of stone. The contracts were 
worked out in the office of the chief engineer of the nome, who 
depended on the dioecetes. The work was done by the stone¬ 
cutters themselves and by their hired workmen under the 
supervision of an overseer ( ipyoSicoKTr /?) and under the pro¬ 
tection and with the collaboration of soldiers, for whom service 
in the quarries was a burdensome liturgy. The tools were 
supplied by the king (iron being scanty in Egypt, below, p. 362). 
In case of need the king would supply the contractors with 
labour also (mostly that of prisoners and criminals). Work in 
the quarries was hard and dangerous, and the conditions of life 
were abominable. The products of the mines, quarries, salt¬ 
pans, &c., were used or disposed of by the government, although 
metal ware was certainly produced by artisans and artists and 
sold by them to the people of Egypt and probably to foreign 
merchants as well. The artisans were not all in the service of 
the government and probably worked under licence on material 
that they bought or received on commission from the govern¬ 
ment. We possess no exact information on this point. 102 

ARBORICULTURE 

Lastly, I may mention in this connexion the management of 
what we should call forestry. Egypt was not a treeless country. 

* Cf. S.E.G. viii. 366 (Jews working iv Nnpiais). 
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Many sorts of trees grew there and some of them could be used 
as good material for the construction of buildings and ships, for 
carts and wagons, for agricultural implements, for baskets and 
other domestic utensils. Such were the sycamore, the persea- 
tree, the acacia, and the different kinds of palm-tree. Even 
forests or groves were not unknown in Egypt. Theophrastus 
(Hist. PL iv. 2; 8) mentions a grove of acanthus and oaks 
in the Thebaid. But the needs of Egypt for timber were 
large and the area available for growing trees was very limited. 
In consequence the rulers of Egypt always paid great attention 
to tree-planting and to the systematic cutting of trees. Our 
information on this subject is very inadequate, but the corre¬ 
spondence of Zenon shows how anxious he was to obtain a 
sufficient supply of wood, and the importance he attached to 
tree-planting in his programme of the work to be done on the 
estate of Apollonius. Moreover, a paragraph in the instructions 
of the dioecetes to the oeconomi recorded in Teb. 703, 191-211, 
and one of the ordinances (irpoo-TaypaTa) of Euergetes II (Teb. 
5, 200 ff.), together with some inscriptions and papyri of the 
Roman period, yield very valuable, if meagre, information on 
the planting and cutting of trees. 

The only large area available for planting trees was, and still 
is, to be found on the banks of the Nile and the canals, which 
served at the same time as roads. Extensive tree-planting was 
carried out on the embankments by the administration. It was 
done probably by the compulsory labour of the population under 
the supervision of the administration and under the guarantee 
of special contractors. Trees (willow, mulberry, acacia) and 
shrubs (especially tamarisk) were first planted in nurseries and 
afterwards transplanted to the embankments. Measures were 
taken to protect the young trees against sheep and, of course, 
goats and other domestic animals. The cutting of the older 
trees and of the branches and the handling of fallen trees 
were also strictly regulated. The government also issued orders 
regarding the use of trees that grew on private land. There 
is very little evidence on this point. 103 

Agriculture, grazing, fishing and hunting, arboriculture, 
mining, and quarrying yielded large quantities of foodstuffs 
and raw material to the government. The bulk of it consisted 
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of grain of various kinds. Next in importance came wine and 
the seeds of oil-producing plants. Grain was used by the 
government as currency. Various obligations to it were dis¬ 
charged by payments in grain (wheat and barley). The method 
of payment in kind was firmly rooted in Egypt, and the 
Ptolemies never thought of replacing it entirely by payment 
in money. The grain surplus was placed on the market, but 
not on the internal market; for it was much more profitable 
for the king to export the grain and offer it on the international 
market, a subject to which I shall return. Other foodstuffs 
were sold to the population. We shall see presently how this 
branch of State economy was organized. 

INDUSTRIES 

A large part, however, of the produce in the possession of the 
government could not be consumed directly. This consisted of 
raw materials for industrial production: seeds for making veget¬ 
able oils, barley for brewing, milk for cheese-making, hides 
for leather, flax and wool for textiles, hemp for ropes, &c., 
papyrus for making mats, baskets, and especially paper. The 
same may be said of mineral ores, salt, nitre, various kinds of 
stone, and lumber. The manipulation of raw materials, in the 
Greek world, was a matter left, with few exceptions, to private 
enterprise. Private artisans working for their own profit and 
selling their products to consumers or to other artisans and mer¬ 
chants, private industry and manufacture, were characteristic 
features of Greek commercial life. The government of a polls 
would never think of occupying itself with such trivial con¬ 
cerns. 

The situation in Egypt and probably in other Oriental 
monarchies of pre-Hellenistic times was different. Here the 
needs of the royal household were supplied by royal shops, in 
which thousands of artisans were employed in making beer, 
vegetable oils, cheese, and the like, or working in metal, wood, 
or stone, weaving, or embroidering. Household production on 
a large scale was a typical feature of royal economy in Egypt. 
The houses of the great gods of Egypt vied with the royal house. 
Each temple had its own shops which supplied the needs of the 
gods and of the temple population. The houses of the minor 
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gods and of some of the wealthy nobility reproduced these great 
houses on a smaller scale. The sculptures and paintings in royal 
and other Egyptian graves of various times plainly indicate the 
importance of industry in the life of Egypt and the pride taken 
by the rulers in their workshops. All these shops may have 
been disposed to sell their products to the public, especially 
articles of finer workmanship. 

Alongside of this household production on a large scale there 
existed in the villages and towns of Egypt home industries 
carried on by members of a family for their own needs. Besides 
these there were probably in the larger towns many artisans, 
grouped by professions and supervised by the government, 
working partly for the king and partly for the people and 
producing mostly simple articles of daily use. 

It was most probably the example of the temples that 
influenced the Ptolemies in dealing with the question of 
industrial production. They found in Egypt an abundance 
of trained craftsmen and craftsmen of first-rate ability. Some 
of these used to work in the past for the temples, others for the 
courts of the king and his noblemen, others again for the 
inhabitants of towns and villages. With Alexander and Soter 
the courts disappeared, but the temples remained, and the 
artisans who had worked for the courts probably joined those 
of the temples, towns, and villages. We have little information 
about the industrial activities of the temples in pre-Ptolemaic 
times. Their linen manufactures were especially famous, and 
some other crafts may also have flourished in them. It is 
probable that in the time immediately before Alexander the 
temples had secured for themselves so predominant a position 
in respect of certain commodities that we may speak of the 
existence of something like a monopoly. The manufacture of 
oil—expensive to establish and maintain—may have been 
organized in the temples on a large scale and their produce 
may have dominated the market. Some special textiles may 
have been manufactured in temples only, for example fine 
linen—the famous byssos. 

The part played by the temples in the economic system of 
Egypt may have suggested to the first Ptolemies the organiza¬ 
tion of Egyptian industry adopted by them and known to us 
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through several documents. The two prerequisites for its estab¬ 
lishment on a profitable basis were in their hands: they had 
enormous quantities of raw material concentrated in their 
storehouses and they had at their disposal a large supply of 
skilled labour. A skilful combination of these two elements 
produced what we call, using a modern term, the Ptolemaic 
‘ monopolies ’, or more precisely their planned economy in the 
field of industry. 104 

Vegetable oils. The best known of these monopolies is 
that of vegetable oils, in Ptolemaic terminology the e\ai/o) ojvt]. 
A copy of a law {vopos) of the time of Philadelphus (259/8 B.c.) 
regulating this branch of royal economy is extant. It formed 
originally a part of a general vopos reXtoviKos, which contained 
a section dealing with the farming of the contracts (a>va 1) in 
general, and special vopot regulating the management of parti¬ 
cular contracts. How many such special ‘laws’ the document 
originally contained is not known. The fragments that we 
possess contain, besides the general section, the almost com¬ 
plete text of the vopos iXaiKrjs, substantial parts of the regula¬ 
tions concerning the temple wine-tax ( apomoira , above, p. 283), 
and badly preserved fragments of those dealing with the textile 
industry {ipirjpa, oOovirjpd, (TTVTTTTiov), banking (Tpaire^LTLKTj) t the 
beer industry (Cvrrjpd), and the pasture tax (iwopuov). The law 
as we have it is a revision of the original law, which may go 
back to the early years of Philadelphus, or even to the time 
of Soter. 

The section of the Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
as the document is generally called, relating to the vegetable 
oils (ekaiKrj) is unique in its completeness and affords us a deep 
insight into the policy and practice of Philadelphus, and pos¬ 
sibly of Soter. 

The vop.o<s ikcuicrjs regulated the manufacture of the vegetable 
oils most widely used in Egypt: sesame, castor-oil {croton), 
safflower ( cnecos ), round gourd (colocynthos), and linseed (Xlvov 
o-ireppa). The raw material was furnished by the farmers. Every 
year the surface to be planted with oil-bearing crops was distri¬ 
buted by the central government among various nomes, by the 
local administration of each nome among its several villages, 
and by the village administration among the individual farmers 
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(1 Siaypa<f>r) cnropov) . So many arourae had to be planted with one 
or other of the oil-producing plants, and outside the allotted 
areas no one had the right to grow these specified plants. The 
responsibility for the exact execution of the ' sowing-plan ’ lay 
with the administration. Each farmer received from the gov¬ 
ernment the necessary seed, which was paid back by him to 
the government. The crops were gathered under the watchful 
eyes of the administration and the contractors, the under¬ 
writers or guarantors responsible for the yield of the uv-q. The 
produce of the fields was measured, one-fourth of it was paid 
as a tax and the rest was taken over by the contractor, who 
paid to the farmers the price of the amount delivered by them. 
The rate of payment was fixed by a tariff (Staypa/ut/xa) published 
by the king. The contractor had then to deliver the amount 
collected to the government. It was transported to the govern- 
ment’sbarnsandthencetothe government's oilfactories, located 
in towns and villages. No private mills were tolerated, with the 
sole exception of those belonging to the temples. They retained 
their oil-presses, but they had to register them and they were 
permitted to manufacture, under the control of the contractors 
and the officials, a certain quantity of sesame oil in their own 
mills and for their own use during two months only. The rest 
of the year their mills remained sealed. If in need of castor-oil, 
they had to buy it from the contractors. No sale of oil by the 
temples was permitted. 

The oil mills in the service of the king were under the strict 
supervision of the administration and of the contractor. All 
the mills were registered, and a seal was affixed to those which 
were not in use, as well as to all idle machinery in the mills. 
The work done in them was organized by the contractor and 
the administrative officers. They were supposed to furnish 
each mill with a sufficient quantity of raw material, no less and 
no more than its actual working capacity required. They 
were also responsible for the efficiency of the work done in 
each mill. 

. The workmen (iXaiovpyoC) were free men, not slaves nor serfs, 
but nevertheless closely controlled. They worked in the mills 
during the manufacturing season, and while at work they were 
bound to their work and to the place where the mills were situ- 
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ated, that is to say to a certain nome. The contractor and the 
administrative officials were (for the working season) their 
‘masters’ (wpioi) and the masters of the mills. Whatever this 
term exactly means from the juridical point of view, the use of 
it shows that the workmen during the working season and the 
mills were at the complete disposal of the agents of the govern¬ 
ment. For their work they received remuneration, so much 
for an artaba of seed. If at the end of the working season 
there was a surplus (imyevrjpa) , they were given a bonus. 

The exact status of the oil-makers is not quite clear. They 
belonged to the large class of those ' who were connected with 
the revenues' (iTmTe-n-XeypLevoL rat? 77/300-08019), a class which 
shared certain privileges and certain restrictions with the royal 
peasants. This, however, does not define their legal status. 
Though we have no exact information on the point, it is prob¬ 
able that they were men trained in the craft, perhaps organized 
by the government as a kind of guild, who had been doing 
the same work for generations. 

The fact that in the time of the early Ptolemies there pro¬ 
bably existed mills and machinery owned but not used by 
private people (whatever their legal status may have been) 
shows that in a not far distant past the oil-makers may have 
worked, at least partly, in their own mills. At some time— 
perhaps under the early Ptolemies, perhaps earlier—the private 
production of oil was entirely forbidden to the professional oil- 
makers and oil-making became the exclusive privilege of the 
crown. There was no choice for the craftsmen but to enter the 
service of the government. Their peculiar legal status—their 
half-bondage—I hesitate to regard as an innovation of the 
Ptolemies. I should rather suppose that it was a heritage from 
the past, from the time when the guilds in the temples and in 
the towns and villages worked, at any rate in part, for the gods 
and the king in mills that mostly belonged to them. 105 

Vegetable oils were sold all over the country in the villages 
and towns, including Alexandria, exclusively by licensed mer¬ 
chants ( *(£7777X01 and /xerct/SoXoi in the ‘country’, it aXivn par ovvres 
in Alexandria), who bought them from the government and 
sold them to the customers. The relations between the vendors 
and the contractors were minutely regulated. The retail price 
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of oils was fixed, and no one was allowed to sell them at a higher 
or lower price. Each retailer received a certain quantity for 
sale. The distribution of oil and the control of the retailers 
were in the hands of a special contractor (eiX^cus ttjv Ziddea-iv 
kclI to re'Xos tov i\aCov), who was responsible for the tradesmen 
and was required to keep careful watch against attempts to sell 
at higher prices than those fixed by the crown and against 
smuggling, for which a heavy penalty was provided. The price 
of oil was outrageously high, much higher than that of the best 
olive-oil in Greece, and the king made an enormous profit from 
his monopoly, to protect which a high customs duty (50 per cent.) 
was imposed on imported olive-oil, even on that which came 
from the Ptolemaic dominions. Moreover, the concessionaires 
of the meat trade (pdyeipoi), who had plenty of fats at their 
disposal, were carefully watched and their trade was subjected 
to special regulations. Not satisfied with his profit, the king 
levied from the public a special tax (eXauoj), perhaps a tax per 
head, for the right of using the monopolized oil. The tax was 
probably intended to cover the cost of production. 106 

It was natural that these minute regulations, which were in 
constant conflict with the interests of the people, should lead 
to repeated infringements of the law by retail traders and con¬ 
sumers. Spying, denunciations, house-searches, and violence 
were the order of the day. Many documents give a vivid 
picture of the way in which the oil monopoly worked in the 
Fayum. 

Textiles. The manufacture of textiles presented a more com¬ 
plicated and more difficult problem. Linen fabrics were an 
ancient speciality of Egypt. Next in importance came woollen 
cloth, and finally the various products for which hemp was 
used, required especially for ships’ tackle. In dealing with 
textile manufacture one must bear in mind the extent to which 
spinning and weaving were carried on in private households 
and the great development of the textile industry of the 
temples. Naturally in the laws of Philadelphus the three de¬ 
partments of textile manufacture—wool, linen, and hemp 
(ipirjpa, dQovvqpa, crTvmnov )—are treated under one and the 
same heading. But in the instructions of the dioecetes, given in 
Teb. 703, linen manufacture alone is dealt with. I am therefore 

3261 X 
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inclined to think that the three departments were organized on 
the same general lines but had each its peculiar features. 

The best-known department is that of the linen industry, 
and yet even in this many points remain obscure. The general 
scheme of organization presented by Teb. 703 (our best source 
of information) appears coherent. The organization was very 
similar to that for the manufacture of vegetable oils. It is prob¬ 
able that the production of flax was not unlimited but was con¬ 
trolled by the government {Teb. 769), a certain quantity being 
delivered to the State while the rest of the production was free. 
To supply the requirements of the State and perhaps also for 
purposes of sale and export, the king had his own linen factories. 
Specially trained weavers, scattered all over the country, worked 
for him, some in government factories, but the great majority 
in their own houses, where they had their own looms. Every 
year the manufacture of a certain quantity of cloth and gar¬ 
ments was assigned by the central administration to each of the 
nomes; the work was then distributed among the towns and 
villages of the nome, and their shares were portioned out among 
individual weavers. With these weavers contracts were made 
by the government. Each of them received a separate order 
for a certain quantity of carefully specified cloth and garments, 
sometimes to be adorned with embroidery. The yarn and nitre 
and kiki for washing the cloth were apparently furnished to the 
weavers by the government. Who spun the yarn is unknown. 
After delivery of the cloth and garments as ordered, and their 
careful examination by the oeconomus, the weavers were paid 
according to a tariff (Siaypappa). In case of defective quantity 
or quality the weavers were charged with the difference accord¬ 
ing to a bidypafju^a (probably the same as that just mentioned). 
The looms while not in operation were taken away from the 
weavers and kept under seal in the storehouses of the capital 
of the nome. 

Evidence concerning the sale or use of the fabrics delivered 
by the weavers is very meagre. Teb. 703 is silent on the subject 
and the information derived from other documents is contra¬ 
dictory. I cannot discuss the problem here. In my opinion the 
stuffs and garments made in the royal shops or made for the 
king in private shops were intended to supply first and fore- 
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most the king’s own needs and the needs of his enormous 
household. Some finer fabrics may have been sold to foreign 
merchants. How much was disposed of on the Egyptian mar¬ 
ket and on what conditions, we do not know. Nor is there any 
evidence about the restrictions imposed on home-production 
and on private factories. The temples still produced, probably 
on a large scale, the fine linen called byssos. Part of it was for 
delivery to the king, who was very strict in requiring the exact 
execution of his orders as regards both quantity and quality. 
Like the royal weavers, the temples were charged for the cloth 
they failed to deliver, and had to pay certain fines for cloth 
that was not up to the prescribed sizes and quality. It is not 
improbable that some of the private weavers had a permit or 
licence (for which they certainly paid) to produce fabrics for 
the general market. Whether or not such fabrics were sold at 
a price fixed by the government and by merchants specially 
licensed by the government, we do not exactly know. The 
temples had certainly the right of selling their byssos to foreign 
merchants. An inscription informs us that an Arab merchant 
who was at the same time priest of an Egyptian temple 
imported some aromata from Arabia and delivered in exchange 
byssos from his own temple (below, p. 388). 107 

Even more meagre is our information regarding the manu¬ 
facture of woollen cloth. In this field the Ptolemies had to be 
very careful. Woollen garments, rugs, carpets, and mattresses 
were used, especially by the Greeks. The Egyptians wore linen 
garments and used mats of reed, palm leaves, and other mate¬ 
rial. Now the Greeks brought with them the habit of having 
their clothes made for them and their families by their own 
wives and maids. Every one remembers Theocritus’ descrip¬ 
tion of a housewife in Alexandria who was furious with her 
husband for buying dirty and inferior wool for her in the 
market. In these circumstances I very much doubt whether 
the Ptolemies imposed far-reaching restrictions on the wool 
trade or on the home-production of woollen cloth and garments. 
They may have had their own wool factories in Alexandria and 
elsewhere. There is evidence of this as regards Alexandria in 
the first century b.c.* But it is improbable that they created 
* Oros. Hist. adv. pag. vi. 19, 20. 
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anything like a royal monopoly of wool-weaving and the wool 
trade. There is no doubt that certain special requirements of 
the government (for instance a supply of the special kind of 
woollen stuffs called Syrian (a-vpCai), much used in the army) 
were met by compulsory manufacture carried out by specialist 
craftsmen, and organized in the same way as that of linen cloth 
and garments. But this was an exception. We possess many 
documents which speak of the wool trade in terms that suggest 
its freedom. For instance, we know from the Zenon correspond¬ 
ence that Apollonius had workshops at Memphis and perhaps 
at Philadelphia in which woollen stuffs were produced in large 
quantities; and we know that these shops worked both for the 
needs of those whom Apollonius employed on his estate and 
for the general market. I do not think that his case was ex¬ 
ceptional. Many documents speak of clothes, perhaps mostly 
woollen clothes, sold by various people. On the whole it appears 
probable that the manufacture of woollen stuffs was organized 
on the same general lines as that of linen, but with* fewer 
restrictions. 108 

Beer. Second in importance only to the vegetable oils as an 
article of consumption was beer brewed from barley. Beer was 
the national drink of Egypt. It was certainly consumed, 
especially during the hot season, in large quantities. From 
time immemorial a special craft of professional brewers had 
existed in Egypt, who certainly made a much better bever¬ 
age than home-brewed beer. In the Ptolemaic period these 
professional brewers formed local guilds which were in the 
service of the State. Whether the State permitted home brew¬ 
ing is unknown. It was no easy matter to stop it, even for 
the Ptolemaic government. In any case the commercial pro¬ 
duction of beer and the sale of it in beer-shops were con¬ 
centrated in the hands of the king. Brewers of beer ( Ivtottolol ) 
were concessionaires of the government. They received from 
the king a certain quantity of barley (cnWafis), and the beer 
brewed from it they either sold direct to customers or handed 
over to retail dealers. Special agents of the government 
(irurToXo-yevTijs and ra/xta?) had charge of the accounting. Be¬ 
sides paying a high price for beer, the public paid for the right 
of buying it; a special charge was perhaps also made for 
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permission to brew beer at home. As in other a>vai, special 
* contractors ’ underwrote the collection of this revenue by the 
government. 109 

Salt. The important part played by salt in the history of 
taxation is well known, for instance in France before the 
Revolution, in Italy (the famous ‘sale e tabacchi’), and in 
Russia. In ancient times we hear of salt being subject to 
special regulation in many States, among them the Roman 
Republic and Empire and several of the Hellenistic monarchies 
(see below, n. 258, on the Seleucids). It was so easy and so 
profitable for the government to monopolize the production 
and sale of salt, and certainly no single commodity was more 
extensively used by consumers. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the salt monopoly was strict and complete in Egypt. How 
the production of salt was organized is quite unknown to us. 
Salt was obtained from salt mines, salt lakes, and sea-water. 
No doubt the salt-pans belonged to the government and were 
operated in the same way as mines and quarries. Thereafter 
salt was dealt with in much the same way as oil and beer. It 
was sold to the public by the government through special 
licensed traders all over the country and also in large quantities 
and at a reduced price directly by the government to such 
privileged bodies as the army, the priests, and the officials. 
Every inhabitant of Egypt (with the exception of special classes 
of people who were exempted by royal orders), besides paying 
for the salt he consumed, paid the salt tax (aXi/cy); many re¬ 
ceipts for the payment of this tax are extant. The rate was 
high and the tax weighed heavily on the population, especially 
as it was very strictly administered. In the second century b.c. 
the hated tax was probably reorganized. In Roman times it 
still lingered on in the Arsinoite nome. The abundance of our 
evidence about this tax is probably not due to chance. It is 
almost certain that it was much more oppressive than the other 
similar taxes connected with the monopolies (if we may assume 
that the existence of such taxes can be taken as proved), play¬ 
ing almost the part of a poll-tax. 110 

Nitre and alum. Nitre and alum were treated in similar 
fashion. As soda mixed with castor oil was used as soap mainly 
by fullers {yvafyeis, crn/Sets) and washers (irXvveis), these artisans 
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all paid a special tax (W/hkt) nXvvov) for the right of buying 
soda from the crown. 

Leather. Of less importance was the leather trade (Seppa- 
t 7 )pa), which was organized by the government in a manner 
similar to the linen trade. 

Paper. The production of paper from the famous Egyptian 
papyrus reed was a matter of not only local but international 
importance. The demand for papyrus, both in Egypt and 
abroad, was very large. That it was so in Egypt we know with 
certainty. Thousands of official documents and alongside of 
them many fragments of books and private letters, all written 
on papyrus, have been found in the country. It is interesting 
to find that the use of papyrus rapidly increased in Egypt in 
the Ptolemaic period: while documents of the time of Soter are 
rare, under Philadelphus they become very common. This is 
certainly not accidental. Undoubtedly during the reigns of 
Soter and Philadelphus the production of papyrus was im¬ 
proved and increased, and the price of papyrus rolls went 
down correspondingly. 

This supposition is confirmed by a recently published docu¬ 
ment from the archives of Zenon: an account of 258/7 dealing 
with the purchase of papyrus rolls (xdprcu) and the distribution 
of them among the various offices of Ptolemy IPs' general 
economic manager, Apollonius (P. Col. Zen. 4). The rolls were 
very cheap, 3^ obols each. They were used not only for writing 
but as Wrapping paper also (i. IO: eh IveiXrjpaTa Kapwdcr[a)v]). 
Unfortunately we do not know the size of the standard rolls 
used in the offices of Apollonius. In any case two facts are 
indicated by this document: there was mass production of 
papyrus rolls in Egypt in the reign of Philadelphus and their 
price was very low. 

Nor was the consumption of papyrus in the Greek and Latin 
world decreasing. No doubt in Syria and in Pergamene Asia 
Minor, after Attalus I, parchment was chiefly used, and it is 
not improbable that some restrictions were imposed by the 
Seleucids and Attalids on the importation of papyrus into 
Syria and into the Pergamene kingdom. The rest of the world, 
however, used papyrus. We know, for instance, that the Delian 
temple administration bought a yearly supply of papyrus for 
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the purpose of its accounts. The same was being done by 
thousands of cities and temples in Greece, and by scores, if not 
hundreds, of thousands of private persons in all parts of Greece, 
throughout the area of Greek colonization, and in Italy. 

Thus the demand for papyrus was rapidly increasing, and 
the supply followed the demand. How this supply was organ¬ 
ized in the time of Philadelphus is a matter about which we 
know very little. We do not know by whom the papyrus groves 
were cultivated. In all probability they were rented from the 
government by special farmers who looked after them. They 
delivered the papyrus to local factories, where paper rolls of 
different qualities and sizes were made; the stems of papyrus 
could not be transported long distances as paper was made 
exclusively from fresh-cut stems. In these factories were em¬ 
ployed many trained craftsmen whom the Ptolemies had in¬ 
herited from former times. How these factories were organized, 
and how the finished product was sold is imperfectly known. A 
document of 159 b.c. (Teb . 709) shows that at this time there 
existed a special ‘ department of paper’, a special wot) yaprqpd. 
In this department an official styled ‘ supervisor of the sale of 
royal paper’ (6 79369 rrjt StadecreL to>v fiacrCkiKOiv -yapTcov) looked 
after the sale of the ‘royal paper’, which was carried out by 
special retailers who rented from the crown the exclusive right 
of sale. These merchants had compulsory clients, for instance 
the notaries public, who were not allowed to buy paper from 
private dealers (tSiwriKa tyopria). In the second century b.c., 
therefore, there was a sort of partial monopoly of papyrus. The 
king produced his own papyrus in his factories or had it made 
by order in private establishments. This paper was sold in his 
own shops to compulsory clients. Side by side with it there 
existed paper privately manufactured and sold by private (pro¬ 
bably licensed) dealers under the supervision of the manage¬ 
ment of the d)vq. 

Such was approximately the state of things in the second 
century. For the third century we have no information. The 
correspondence of Zenon shows that Apollonius and Zenon 
bought their supply of papyrus on the free market. Some paper 
was made for them on special order. On the other hand, the 
existence of the ‘department of paper’ or ‘paper contract’ 
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(xapTyjpd, sc. dvrj) is an established fact. We also know of the 
existence of a special tax called x a P T VP^> a tax perhaps similar 
to the akiK-fj. We may think that in the early Ptolemaic times 
the government was satisfied with a strict control over private 
production and with a share in its produce, and did not possess 
its own factories. Whether or not at that time and later the 
temples retained the right of manufacturing paper for their 
own needs and perhaps paper of special quality, as they manu¬ 
factured byssos, there is no evidence to show. 

Nor have we any exact information regarding the organization 
of the foreign trade in paper and on the part taken in it by the 
king. The Delian material is difficult to interpret. There is no 
doubt that in 296 b.c. the price of one roll (xdpTrjs) at Delos was 
about 3 obols, while in 279 it rose to 2 drachms or a little less. 
The price dropped again after 267 b.c. This sharp rise of price 
has been explained by Glotz as due to the establishment of a 
papyrus monopoly in Egypt by Philadelphus. But there are 
many objections to this theory. We do not know whether there 
was a monopoly on papyrus in Egypt in the early Ptolemaic 
times, nor do we know what kind of rolls were bought at Delos in 
296 and in 279 respectively, that is to say, whether the rolls were 
of the same size and of the same quality; and finally we cannot 
compare the prices that prevailed in Egypt with those that 
ruled at Delos, since a ‘roll' varied in size and in quality. 111 

Baths. A large income was derived by the king from the 
baths (ftakaveia) . Our evidence on their management, though 
abundant, is contradictory and obscure. We know that the 
baths paid to the king the third part of their income ( rpCrr /). 
At the same time there are frequent mentions of the payment 
of a <f) 6 pos. We do not know whether these two payments are 
identical. The high tax paid on the baths, apparently by the 
private owners of them, may suggest that the king regarded 
the permission given to private persons to build and manage 
baths as the cession to them of one of his rights. There are some 
indications in our sources that the king himself owned several 
baths, which he rented to private business men. The large 
supply of fuel at his disposal and the free use of the water- 
supply in towns and villages may have induced the kings, 
especially in the early years of their domination, to build several 
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baths. I may remind the reader that public baths were a Greek 
innovation and that the building of such establishments was, 
in the early years of Ptolemaic rule, a risky undertaking, a 
kind of pioneer work. The king, however, did not prevent 
private people from taking a share in this business, provided 
they were ready to pay a very high tax. 112 

Aromata. Finally, I may mention the king’s control of the 
trade in frankincense, myrrh, cinnamon, cassia, &c., known as 
apcofiara, most of them imported into Egypt from Arabia, East 
Africa, and India. Both the home consumption of these com¬ 
modities as raw material or in the form of scents, ointments, 
and so forth, and their export were to a large extent, if not 
completely, under royal management. The prices charged for 
them by the retail dealers were apparently fixed prices. 113 

It appears certain, therefore, that besides the strict control 
of agriculture, which yielded him a large income in foodstuffs 
and raw materials, and of mining and quarrying, fishing and 
hunting, &c., the king exercised a control, in some cases com¬ 
plete, in others partial, over many other important branches 
of economic activity. The production and sale of basic com¬ 
modities were thus in his hands and were managed on a well- 
devised system. A very large revenue accrued to him from 
this source. 

It is impossible to state exactly how many branches of pro¬ 
duction were organized in the manner described above. But it 
is important to note that the scanty evidence at our disposal 
has not so far indicated any branch of production, either 
agricultural or industrial, which was not regulated and to a 
large extent managed in one way or another by the govern¬ 
ment. The same is true of trade. We have seen how some of 
the ‘monopolized’ goods were made accessible to the popula¬ 
tion. It was done through retail traders who were, in effect, 
agents of the government. The same is true of practically all 
the other branches of production regarding which chance has 
preserved us some information. The traders we meet with in 
the documents are all of them concessionaires of the govern¬ 
ment, men who on payment of a fee received a licence and alone 
had the right of dealing in certain commodities. We hear 
occasionally of such concessionaires selling wine, cheese, bread, 
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meat, salted meat and fish, even boiled lentils and roast pump¬ 
kin seed, bricks, and jewels. For some commodities there were 
fixed prices, for others not, but all branches of trade were con¬ 
trolled by the government. There is a very instructive passage 
in Teb. 703, 1 . 174 ff., in which the dioecetes gives these direc¬ 
tions to the oeconomus : ‘ See to it, too, that the goods for sale 
(avia) be not sold at prices higher than those prescribed. Make 
also a careful investigation of those goods which have no fixed 
prices and on which the dealers may put what prices they like; 
and after having put a fair surplus on the wares being sold,* 
make the . . . dispose of them.’ 11 * 

Transport. Such was the management of production and 
sale within the country. The business of transportation was 
organized on the same general principles. Of course private 
transport was not strictly regulated, though taxes were paid on 
draught-animals, especially donkeys, and special payments 
were exacted from those who were professionally engaged in 
the transport business (dj^Xarat). The same was probably 
true of transport by water on boats of various sizes. There is 
mention in many texts of privately owned ships, and also of 
privately owned draught-animals. Apollonius, for example, 
owned many means of transport by land and water, which 
he used for himself, for his staff, and for the conveyance 
of goods produced on his estates. A special commander was in 
charge of his fleet. But the case of Apollonius may have been 
exceptional. As in many other departments, so in the matter 
of ships, we cannot tell whether he had so many at his disposal 
as the king’s dioecetes or in his private capacity, the ships being 
part of his dorea. 

The question of transport was an important one in the 
economy of the Ptolemies. Military requirements in time of 
peace and war, the frequent journeys of the king, his staff, and 
his various employees, the government postal service, and 
especially the movement of enormous quantities of grain and 
other commodities from the places where they were produced to 
the royal storehouses in Alexandria and in the country outside 
it (x™P a )—all these called for thousands of beasts of burden and 

* The 'surplus’ added to the cost makes the selling price; the contractor’s 
gain is what remains after deduction of the sums paid to the government. 
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drivers, and hundreds, if not thousands, of ships large and 
small, with their crews. 

Like other owners of' houses ’, the kings had at their disposal 
for their own service their own means of transport—horses, 
camels, donkeys, mules, and carriages, carts, &c., on the one 
hand, and boats of various kinds, from gorgeous dahabiyehs to 
modest grain ships, with their crews, on the other. On the 
organization of this department of the royal household, except 
as regards the postal service (which cannot be discussed here), 
we are very imperfectly informed. The drivers and rowers were 
probably free natives who served under contract, but in case 
of necessity were pressed into service. 

In time of war, however, of important movements of troops 
within the country, or of long tours of inspection by the king, 
and every year at harvest-time, when millions of bushels of 
grain and other produce were moved by road, river, and canal, 
the means of transport owned by the king were insufficient. In 
these circumstances the Ptolemies made full use of the govern¬ 
ment’s immemorial right of requisitioning for these purposes 
men, draught-animals, and ships. In normal times the mobili¬ 
zation of private means of transport was effected by means of 
contracts with their owners; contracts were made in particular 
with professional donkey-drivers (d^Xarat) and professional 
shippers (vavKkrjpoi ). But in cases of emergency the Ptolemies 
would have recourse to the ancient system of ayyapelai and 
would press into government service draught-animals, men, 
and ships—a very much dreaded and hated form of liturgy. 115 

Requisitions. Closely connected with the organization of 
transport were requisitions of foodstuffs and other supplies for 
the king, the army, and the higher officials when moving. Such 
requisitioned supplies were known as tjivia (' gifts ’) or vapovaia 
and koCttj. How far requisition was used for feeding detach¬ 
ments of soldiers on the march or stationed in the country we 
do not exactly know, especially in the time of the early Ptole¬ 
mies.* It is, however, very probable that, if payment was made 
for whatever was requisitioned, it was on the basis of prices 
fixed by the government. This was, for instance, the practice 

* Some information on this subject will be found in P. Ryl. Zen., 9 (251 
B.c.) and Teb. 729 (2nd cent. b.c.). 
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in cases of purchase of grain by the government, which was 
often a form of requisition (ayopacrros, crvvayopaa-TiKOS, /SacriXiKCxj 
Trvpos or criros). 116 

Taxation. To the numerous burdens of the population that 
have been described was added regular taxation. Many taxes 
have already been mentioned, such as those paid by farmers 
and landholders of various types, by artisans, and by the 
public at large (taxes per head connected with the ‘monopo¬ 
lies ’). In addition to these there was a great variety of other 
taxes, but the enumeration and classification of them would 
have no direct bearing on the subject of this book. It may, 
however, be said that no personal poll-tax appears to have been 
imposed on the people under the early Ptolemies. On the other 
hand, there were elaborate taxes on property, for example, on 
houses and on slaves; on legal acts connected with property, 
such as the registration of private documents and the kclto.- 
ypa<f)rj* sales (iyKVKXiov), auctions, and inheritances; on foreign 
trade, both export and import; on internal commerce, so far 
as concerned the exchange of goods between Upper and Lower 
Egypt; on the use of harbours, landing places, roads, and so 
forth. I have already pointed out that taxation was highly 
diversified and therefore all the more oppressive. 117 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN EGYPT 

The economic system of the Ptolemies as sketched above was 
inspired by one motive, the organization of production, with 
the main purpose of making the State, in other words the king, 
rich and powerful. All the efforts of the people were concen¬ 
trated on this principal object. Every one was required to work 
first and foremost for the State, according to a plan devised by 
the government, carefully worked out by the administration, 
and strictly enforced by all kinds of sanctions, material respon¬ 
sibility and personal responsibility being judiciously combined. 

The native Egyptians. Very little initiative or opportunity 

* The meaning of Karaypap^ is hotly disputed by modern scholars. On the 
present state of the controversy, see A. B. Schwarz, Actes du V me Congres 
Pap., 1938, p. 381 ff.; E. Schonbauer, Arch. f. Pap. xiii (1938), p. 39 ft.; 
C. Preaux, L’Lcon. Lag., 1938, p. 286 ff. (who translates ‘droits demutation'); 
cf. F. E. Brown, A.J.A. xlii (1938), p. 613. 
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of furthering their private interests was left to the various 
classes of the population. The margin of individual profit was 
very narrow. For the native Egyptians it was almost nil, since 
on them lay the heaviest burden. I must remind the reader 
that the majority of them were in one way or another bound 
to work for the government, whether they were royal peasants 
or constituted the various groups of ‘tax-payers’ (vvoreXel?) 
and ‘men connected with the revenues’ (em7re7r\ey/xeVoi ralg 
Trpoo-oSotq )—workmen in the factories, retail traders, keepers of 
flocks and herds, professional hunters and fishermen, profes¬ 
sional drivers, rowers, and sailors, labourers in the mines and 
quarries, and so on. Besides their usual work they were liable 
to much obligatory service. Compulsory work on canals and 
dikes, and from time to time in mines and quarries, probably 
also in fishing and hunting, on tree-planting and transport, 
very often interrupted their daily routine. We do not know 
exactly what legal forms these relations assumed. It is probable 
that in most cases they were of a contractual character. But 
the contracts between the government and those who worked 
for it were of a peculiar kind. They regularly contained a 
significant clausula that in case of non-payment of debts 
‘execution shall be made as usual in the case of royal claims' 
(17 7 rpa^L<; eoT<y 77730? fiaaCkiKa. in the case of debts to the 
government, and o>? 77730? fiaaikiKa in the case of private debts). 
A recently discovered document shows that this formula 
implied the right of the government to exact what was due to 
the crown by means of execution against the person, which 
meant imprisonment and enslavement. The document in ques¬ 
tion relates to conditions in Syria. It deals with the Xaol, the 
working classes only. Does this mean that the liability to 
enslavement was limited to them ? The same rule probably 
applied to Egypt proper. 

Still more dependent on the government or the king, and 
overworked and overburdened with responsibility, were those 
of the natives who were pressed into the royal service as guards 
of various kinds. These, in their various spheres, were supposed 
to keep a watchful eye on all who were working in any capacity 
for the State, especially in the field of agriculture. Their respon¬ 
sibility, both personal and material, was heavy, their work 
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1. This mosaic reproduces the most characteristic features of Ptolemaic Egypt. 
The upper part of it is a sort of zoological atlas of the Egyptian Sudan with all the 
fabulous and real animals of that region and their names in Greek (cp. Philostr., 
Vit. Apoll. vi. 24 and Ael., De Nat. Anim .). The lower part gives the general 
aspect of Egypt, especially the Delta, in time of flood. In the right-hand corner 
a peasant’s house is shown, with a dove-cote near it. In the other (left) corner 
are hippopotami and crocodiles. The centre of the lower part is occupied by two 
buildings. One of them is a pavilion with a large curtain, behind which is seen a 
tower-villa with a large garden in an enclosure. In the pavilion a group of soldiers 
is preparing to celebrate a festival. At the head of the group a laurel-crowned 
officer sounds the horn; he is greeted by a woman with a palm-branch, who 
offers him a garland or a diadem; and he appears to give a signal to a company of 
soldiers approaching in a military rowing-boat. Near the military pavilion a 
party of civilians, including women, gathered under a pergola, are drinking to the 
strains of music. Behind these buildings are two more bands of decoration. 
In the lower of the two is seen a small shrine with a religious procession moving 
through it. Behind the pergola we see a sacred enclosure and an osier-barn, 
perhaps a pLoaxorpopiov or a barn for cattle; round the barn ibises are flying. The 
upper of the two bands is occupied by large temples. The largest has two pylons 
and colossal Egyptian statues near the main entrance; in front of it is a man riding 
a donkey, followed by his servant with his baggage. Behind the pergola and the 
barn are three other temples: the first is a shrine of ibises (IpLwv, cf. P. Fouad i, 16), 
the next a typical Egyptian shrine with two towers, and the third a Greco-Egyptian 
temple. In the water are seen various animals, flowers, natives in canoes (one 
loaded with lotuses), and two large pleasure and hunting boats with cabins. The 
whole mosaic is the best and most realistic of the extant pictures of Egypt in the 
Ptolemaic and Roman periods and gives a vivid idea of its aspect. The date of the 
mosaic is controversial. I agree with Miss M. E. Blake, who says: ‘my contention 
is that . . . the Nile and the fish mosaic of Palestrina are Hellenistic, and not 
Roman, and may have been laid at any time between Sulla and Hadrian. The 
subject ... is thoroughly Hellenistic in spirit.' I may add that the points of 
similarity between the mosaic and Aelian, De Nat . Anim., pointed out by O. 
Marucchi (cf. description of pi. xlii), and between them and the animal frieze of 
the Hellenistic tomb of Marissa (pi. lviii) makes it more than probable that all 
go back to a Hellenistic source, perhaps an illustrated treatise of zoology. From 
A. Engelmann, Antike Bilder aus romischen Handschriften, 1909, pi. 29.4. 

I cannot quote here all that has been written on the mosaic. It will suffice to 
mention the most modern works, which contain up-to-date bibliographies: O. 
Marucchi, Bull . Com., 1895, p. 32 ff.; 1904, p. 258 f.; Diss . Pont. Acc ., ser. 2, x 
(1912), pp. 177 ff.; S. Reinach, Rip. d . peint p. 374; M. H. Swindler, Anc. Paint., 
p. 318, n. 336; M. Rostovtzeff, Soc . and Ec . Hist . R.E., pi. xli; Eva Schmidt, 
'Studien z. Barberinischen Mosaik in Palestrina’, Zur Kunstg . d. Auslandes, 
no. 127, 1929; M. E. Blake, ‘The pavements of the Roman buildings’ &c., Mem . 
Am. Ac. Rome , viii (1930), pp. 139 ff. 

2. The paintings here reproduced (they belong to a wall decoration of the third 
style) represent, the first a monumental entrance to a sacred grove, the second 
perhaps an entrance to a royal park. Some peculiarities of the architecture suggest 
that what is represented are not buildings appertaining to Roman villas but 
constructions of the Hellenistic period either in Asia Minor and Syria, or in 
Ptolemaic Egypt. I have discussed these and similar Pompeian paintings in my 
article ‘Die hellenistisch-romische Architekturlandschaft', Rdm. Mitt . xxvi 
(1911), pp. 47 ff., figs. 26-8. Photographs supplied by Prof. A. von Gerkan. 
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2 . Paintings from Pompeii (house IX, 7 (13), 3). 
Drawings in the German Archaeological Institute in Rome 

Some Aspects of Ptolemaic Egypt 
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PLATE XXXIX 

1. Elegant votive stele of Attic type with pediment, found at Philadelphia 
in the Fayfim. On the upper front of the stele is carved in low relief the figure 
of Anubis facing to the right, holding in his left hand the crux ansata , in his 
right the sceptre. Before him a thymiaterion . The body of Anubis was painted. 
Above to the right, inscription in hieroglyphs: * Anubis the master of the two 
earths 1 , an unusual variation of the usual formula ‘master of the Necropolis 1 . 
Below, an inscription in Greek in elegant letters of the third century b.c.: 
VTrep * ArroXXcoviov \ Kal Ztfva>vos \ Tlacrcos KWoftocrKos | *Avovj St evxqv- Since the 
stele was found at Philadelphia and must be assigned to the third century 
b.c., it is very probable that this Apollonius is the great dioecetes , owner of the 
Philadelphia dorea and builder of the 'city 1 of Philadelphia, and Zenon his 
Philadelphian steward. The dedicant is an Egyptian, keeper of the sacred 
jackals, cf. Strabo xvii. I. 40, p. 812: e£rjs S 9 iarrlv 6 Kvvo7toXitt]s vopeos Kal 
Kvvcov noXis, iv $ 6 ’'Avovftes nparai Kal rots kvctI Tip,rj Kal (reruns reraKrai ns 
Upa. The stele is an eloquent testimony to the reverence paid by the Greek 
masters of Egypt to Egyptian religion. It is probable that the 'AvQvfiteiov 
was built in Philadelphia with the support of Apollonius and Zenon. H. 0*52, 
W. 0*15. Photograph supplied by the authorities of the Cairo Museum. 

G. Lefebure, Ann . Serv. Ant . £g. xiii (1914), pp. 93 ff.; S.B. 5796 (wrongly 
assigned to Theadelphia); U. Wilcken, Arch. Pap . vi (1920), p. 222; M. 
Rostovtzeff, Out of the Past of Greece and Rome , 1932, p. 126. 

2. Terracotta figurine found in Alexandria {?). A peasant (not a slave) in a 
conical felt hat gathering dates from the top of a palm-tree, which he has climbed 
by means of a rope; the basket for the dates hangs from his shoulder. Photo¬ 
graph supplied by the authorities of the Alexandria Museum. 

E. Breccia, Terrecotte figurate greche . . . del Museo di Alessandria , i, 1930, 
p. 72, no. 465, pi. xxxiii, 8, cf. P. Perdrizet, Les Terres cuites grecques de la 
Collection Fouquet , 1921, ii, pL xeix, 2, and i, pp. 129 ff., no. 354, and pi. 
xeix, 4, no. 355 (with an excursus on date-palms in Egypt); M. Rostovtzeff, 
Soc. and Ec. Hist . E.E., pi. xlii, 4. 

3. Terracotta figurine showing a cart drawn by two oxen or cows and driven 
by a peasant-boy in a thick cloak with a hood. The wheels of the cart are heavy 
and primitive. The cart is protected by a canopy. M. Rostovtzeff, loc. cit., 
pi. xlii, 3. The figurine belongs to Roman times, but the carts and drivers 
were the same in the Ptolemaic period. Photograph supplied by the authorities 
of the Alexandria Museum. 
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repugnant. No wonder that they tried hard to escape this 
obligation. More responsibility than profit was also implied in 
the tenure of the minor offices in the royal administration that 
were open to the natives, such as those of the heads of villages 
(/cw/xap^ai) and the village scribes (/ca>/toypa/i,ju,aTei<?). These en¬ 
joyed, of course, a prominent position in the villages, but their 
work was hard and complicated; there was a certain possibility 
of profit connected with it, but in the main the village offices 
were munera, not honores, and the tenure of them involved more 
danger and responsibility than enj oyment of prestige and profit. 

There is, of course, no ground whatever, as I have already 
stated (pp. 277 ff.), for speaking of the working classes as serfs 
comparable to the serfs of the Oriental monarchies and temples, 
or to those of whose existence in the Greek world and among some 
of the Central European tribes we have occasional evidence. The 
Egyptian Xaot were not strictly bound to their professions or 
to their place of residence, they possessed a good deal of social 
and economic freedom in general and of freedom of movement 
in particular, and their normal relations to the government so 
far as their economic activity was concerned were contractual; 
the compulsory service that was exacted from them was remu¬ 
nerated (though at a low rate). And yet they were not entirely 
free. They were bound to the government and could not escape 
from this bondage, because on it depended their means of 
subsistence. 

This bondage was real, not nominal. Royal officials and tax- 
collectors pried into the domestic affairs of those who worked 
for the government, since every action of the workers might 
affect the ' revenues ’ of the king, a sacred thing in official eyes, 
the ultimate goal towards which the efforts of all should be 
directed. These workers understood very well that the govern¬ 
ment was interested in their existence mainly because the 
safety of its revenues depended on their work. Thus in their 
frequent petitions they appealed not only to the justice of the 
king and to his equity, but very often to the fact that the unfair 
treatment of the petitioner might prevent him from doing his 
work and so be detrimental to the king’s revenues. It is not 
surprising that under such conditions the Xaot showed little 
enthusiasm or energy and creative activity in their work. 
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What proportion of natives were not in some way bound to 
the government cannot be said. Priests, officials of the crown 
(including a very few of higher rank), and owners of private 
land stood more or less outside the circle of direct bondage, and 
free artisans, if such existed in Egypt, would be in the same 
position. I very much doubt whether there were many natives 
who earned their living as hired labourers, having no other pro¬ 
fession at the same time. Women and children were, of course, 
not directly bound to the government. 118 

Slaves. The part played by slavery in the economic and 
social life of Egypt is inadequately known. Two forms of 
slavery must be distinguished, the native and the Greek. The 
first was the result of some form or other of bondage, and we 
have very little information about it. The second was imported 
into Egypt by the Greeks. The native form of slavery best 
known to us is that which is found in the temples—the hiero- 
dulia, which I have spoken of above and shall mention below. 
It was the economic foundation of their activities and certainly 
prevented imported slaves and the Greek form of slavery from 
penetrating into them. In the life of the masses of the Egyptian 
population slavery—in whatever form it might appear—could 
not play any important part. A royal peasant or a workman 
in one of the monopolies was not rich enough to maintain 
slaves, whether native or imported, and they were poor enough 
to provide with cheap labour everybody who was in need of it. 
This made the development of slavery of either kind on any 
large scale almost impossible in Egypt. 

The only important group of the inhabitants of Egypt willing 
and able to have slaves, natives or imported, were its new 
masters and rulers: the king and his court and household, the 
higher officials, the officers and soldiers of the army (who often 
appear on their tombstones accompanied by slaves), and the 
members of the gradually growing Greek and hellenized native 
bourgeoisie. They all were accustomed to the use of slave labour 
and many could not exist without it. They found in Egypt, 
especially during and after the great foreign wars of Soter, 
Philadelphus, and Euergetes, a slave market well provided with 
human material and they knew how to reduce to slavery some 
of the natives with whom they were in business relations. Their 
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slaves they employed chiefly for domestic work, but they cer¬ 
tainly tried also to use servile labour in industry and trade, 
particularly in Alexandria. I see no reason to think that in such 
concerns as the gift-estate of Apollonius slave labour would not 
be used alongside of hired labour. We must not, however, over¬ 
estimate the number of slaves in the houses of the masters 
and rulers of Egypt. Their increase was not encouraged by the 
kings, who imposed considerable restrictions on the spread of 
the Greek form of slavery by opposing the enslavement of 
natives, by limiting the numbers of exported and imported 
slaves, and by levying high taxes on the internal trade in them. 

In sum, slavery, as an economic factor, was of far less impor¬ 
tance in Ptolemaic Egypt than in other parts of the Hellenistic 
world. 119 

Priests. Like the minor royal officials, the priests formed a 
privileged class of the natives. They enjoyed certain important 
privileges, such as freedom from compulsory labour, which in 
fact were not always respected by the administration; they were 
allowed a certain degree of self-government; and they attended 
to their own professional business without interference by the 
government. Moreover, they derived some income from their 
professional affairs, from agriculture as landowners within the 
boundaries of the sacred land, and as supervisors of the temple 
industries and of such trade as was left in their hands. But, as 
we have seen, a large, perhaps the larger part of their income 
went into the royal treasury (fiaa-i\u<6v). 

Hieroduli. We should like to know more of the ‘ slaves ’ of 
the gods, UpoBovXoi, who did not belong to any grade of the 
priesthood but worked for the temples as tillers of the sacred 
land (yrj lepa), workmen in the temple factories, keepers of the 
temple herds, and manual workers (of either sex) who per¬ 
formed divers functions connected with the management of the 
temple buildings and the various religious performances. To 
call these slaves in the Greek sense of the word is certainly mis¬ 
leading. Further light on their peculiar position is much needed 
and will no doubt be furnished by Demotic documents still 
awaiting publication or careful study. Were the temple farmers 
a group of royal peasants (/Sao-iXi/col yeupyot) ? Were the temple 
artisans classed with the iirnreTr\eyp.evoi reus TrpocroBois, the 
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workmen 'connected with the revenues'? To such questions 
there is at present no answer. 120 

Foreigners. Thus the natives of Egypt, with the exception 
of the government officials, a few owners of land, and perhaps 
the priests and some artisans, had small chance of enriching 
themselves by thrift, energy, and business ability. In this 
respect the situation of another 'privileged' class, the foreign 
immigrants who by settling in Egypt became subjects of the 
Ptolemies, was far more favourable. 

I cannot discuss here the political and legal status of the 
foreigners in early Ptolemaic Egypt. The subject is controver¬ 
sial, and many solutions of the problems connected with it have 
been suggested. There is, however, no doubt that we may 
speak of the foreigners, of whom thousands of varying standing 
and various professions poured into Egypt in the third century 
b.c., as a separate part of the population, sharply divided from 
the mass of the natives and subdivided into various groups, 
chiefly ethnical. The transference of an individual from the 
group of natives to that of foreigners and vice versa, or from 
one subdivision of the foreigners to another, without the special 
permission of the king was strictly forbidden. 

While they formed a separate group, nevertheless from the 
point of view of the kings and of the government the foreigners 
were legally as much subjects of the king as the natives, 
although they enjoyed certain privileges granted to them by 
the will and decision of the king. Those of them who were not 
temporary residents or visitors—such was for a time the status 
of most of the foreigners in Egypt in the early days of the 
Ptolemaic regime—but who settled down permanently in the 
country were liable, like the natives, to the payment of the 
taxes imposed on them, they were not exempt from the mono¬ 
polies, they had to take their share of the extraordinary 
financial burdens imposed on the people, and they were 
expected to perform any work which was demanded of them by 
the government. 

However, in the organization of their life and their de facto 
situation there were certain peculiarities which sharply distin¬ 
guished them from the natives and which we may safely call 
privileges. The largest and the best organized group of them, 
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the Ptolemaic army, lived its own peculiar and privileged life, 
governed by firmly rooted traditions and by regulations laid 
down for officers and men by the king. Second in importance 
were large groups of ancient pre-Ptolemaic settlers and of 
immigrants who formed the citizen bodies of the few Greek 
cities of Egypt, old and new—Naucratis and perhaps Paraeto- 
nium, Alexandria and Ptolemais. They were without doubt 
allowed some measure of self-government, and their organiza¬ 
tion was not very different from that of the Greek poleis in 
general. 

Most of the Greeks who lived in rural Egypt (the x^P a ) had 
apparently no self-government recognized by the State. But 
they had their own educational institutions {gymnasia), which 
enjoyed certain privileges, such as that of owning land and 
receiving its income, and they formed associations of a religious, 
national, or social character. The most interesting and import¬ 
ant of these associations, though very little known, were the 
national TroXirevpaTa, most of them connected with the army. 
Each of these TroXiTevpara may have been granted special rights 
and privileges. For example, the noXirevpa of Jews in Alexan¬ 
dria had its own houses of prayer and perhaps its own juris¬ 
diction. Next in importance to the 7roXiTeu/Aara, and perhaps 
connected with them, were the associations of the ‘alumni’ 
of the gymnasia (ol in row yvpvao-iov), which supported by their 
contributions and administered these basic institutions of Greek 
life in Egypt. These groups were also closely connected with 
the territorial army of the Ptolemies. Special courts were organ¬ 
ized for the foreigners, and the validity of Greek civil law as 
embodied in the legal code of Alexandria and probably of other 
Greek cities in Egypt and perhaps of certain national associa¬ 
tions (voXiTiKol vofjuoi) was recognized by the king; though it 
must be emphasized that recourse was had to this law by the 
Greek judges— chrematistae —and by the royal officials who some¬ 
times acted as judges, only in such cases as were not provided 
for by the laws Or by various orders {irpoa-Taypara, Siaraypara, 
Siaypappara, &c.) of the king. But in this respect the situation 
of the natives was similar. These retained their native courts 
{XaoKpiTcu, judges for the XaoCj, which based their verdicts on 
national Egyptian civil law in default of royal orders or regula- 
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tions. Finally, by special favour the foreigners, or more precisely 
some of the non-native subjects of the king, immigrants or 
descendants of immigrants, were probably exempt from com¬ 
pulsory labour, and certain classes of them as well as individ¬ 
uals had special privileges as regards taxation. 

All these ‘privileges’, however, these peculiarities in the 
treatment of the foreigners, were just what the word privilege 
means—grants by the king to individuals or groups, and of 
course revocable. They were not rights recognized as such by 
the king. 121 

We must also bear in mind that a large part of the foreign 
population of Egypt was in one way or another in the service 
of the king. I have already spoken of the army. Here the 
relations were peculiar, but I must again emphasize the fact 
that the army was the army of the king and had no obligations 
whatever to the country. It was not the army of Egypt, but 
the army of one or other of the Ptolemies. As regards the 
foreign civilians, the greater part of them, or at least of those 
about whom we have some information, belonged to the private 
household (ol/cos) of the king. They were his private servants. 
And each of them had his own obco?, again with a set of depen¬ 
dents, Apollonius, the dioecetes, had at his disposal his own 
men ( ol irapa 'Atto\\(ovlov or ol irepl ’AiroWdviov or even ol viro 
’AttoXXojvlov) ; the manager of his gift-estate at Philadelphia, 
Zenon, had in turn his own obcos; and so had his subordinates. 
Except for the Greek cities, it is hard to detect in the x™P a 
foreigners who did not belong to one obeos or another, and were 
not under the protection (o-kcVt?) of their employers. Those who 
were not were drawn into the same circle of oXkol by the part 
which was reserved for them in the economic system of the 
Ptolemies. I shall speak of them presently. 122 

Moreover, the de facto situation of the foreigners socially, 
politically, and economically, was quite different from that of 
the natives and much more advantageous. The higher civil 
officials were all of them foreigners, as were also the officers and 
soldiers of the army. The citizens of Alexandria and its foreign 
population were given an exceptional ‘political’ status and 
abundant opportunities of increasing their prosperity. In agri¬ 
culture the foreigners had a better chance than the natives of 
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becoming landowners and of getting a substantial income from 
the land. 123 In industry they were the contractors, not the work¬ 
men. In the management of the taxes, again, they were the 
supervisors, guarantors, underwriters, not the minor agents. 
Most of the ' royal ’ and private banks were managed by them. 
In short, the foreigners, though legally subjects of the king like 
the natives, were practically his associates and assistants, who 
shared with him his rule over the natives. The regime of the 
early Ptolemies in Egypt in this respect reminds us to a certain 
extent of that established in modern times by European coun¬ 
tries in their colonies, especially in the early period of European 
colonial development. The relations of the Europeans to the 
natives at that time were those of domination rather than 
association, and the aim of the colonizers was in the main the 
exploitation of the colonized territory for their own material 
benefit. And so it was in a certain measure with the early 
Ptolemies and their entourage, however benevolent and liberal 
their rule over the natives claimed to be and really was. 

The power of the foreigners must not, however, be over¬ 
estimated. The higher officials had, of course, great influence in 
the affairs of the country, but they were entirely dependent on 
the king or on their superiors. Their responsibility both 
material and personal was great.. The demi-god of to-day might 
be disgraced, imprisoned, executed to-morrow, and his accu¬ 
mulated wealth confiscated by the king. Even the scanty 
records that we have contain many examples of such down¬ 
falls. The same might be the fate of officials of the second 
rank, as we see from instances in the Zenon correspondence. 
They were stewards of the king and, if they proved dishonest 
or inefficient, the king never hesitated to indemnify himself 
by confiscating their property. How often this happened 
we cannot say. But it might happen to any official at any 
moment. 

Officers and soldiers. A few words may be added about 
some of the various classes of foreign residents. The officers and 
soldiers of the army had some chance of enriching themselves. 
Service in the bodyguard of the king and in the garrisons was 
probably well remunerated. A successful war might bring sub¬ 
stantial profit to the victorious army. We do not know how the 
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Ptolemies dealt with the question of booty, though we are in¬ 
formed that Philopator after Raphia gave a liberal bonus to 
his soldiers, and officers of Euergetes and Philopator boasted 
that they had received gifts of gold from the kings. 124 Finally, 
when settled in the country and in possession of a good cleros, 
they had a fair opportunity of developing their land, of improv¬ 
ing it by hard work, of adding to it plots of yrj IBlokttjto?, of 
planting vines, olive-trees, and fruit-trees. The taxes which the 
cleruchs paid were not so high as those of the royal peasants 
(under the head of airopoipa they paid one-tenth instead of one- 
sixth of the wine they produced) and they had much more 
economic freedom. Some of the cleruchs were successful as land- 
owners ; how many it is difficult to say, though I should not 
suppose the proportion was a small one. The cleruchs were Mace¬ 
donians, Greeks, Thracians, Syrians, and Anatolians; they be¬ 
longed, that is to say, to stocks that produced hard workers and 
men of energy and initiative. And yet there were many impedi¬ 
ments to their economic success. Service in the army in the 
reign of Philadelphus was no sinecure, and the soldiers were 
very often on duty. During their absence their plots were 
sometimes taken back by the government or they were man¬ 
aged by strangers. They were not completely free in their 
agricultural work. They were carefully watched and they 
suffered almost as much as the natives from the dishonesty and 
inefficiency of officials and from the difficulties to which the 
planned economy of the Ptolemies gave rise. They were some¬ 
times forced to sell even their grain, not in the open market, 
but to the government at a fixed price (above, p. 316). 

Owners of land and houses. That there existed a class of 
well-to-do owners of land and houses apart from the officers 
and officials of the crown and from the soldiers settled in the 
country is attested, not only by the evidence adduced above, 
but also by a peculiar feature in the economic system of Egypt. 
We derive our knowledge of this from certain interesting docu¬ 
ments, the introductory part of the so-called Revenue Laws of 
Philadelphus, which contained the general rules concerning the 
farming of the taxes (<umt)—the vopoq reXom/cos par excellence 
—and a similar later document of the time of Epiphanes (203/2 
b.c.) which contains a set of regulations affecting all taxes that 
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were farmed by contractors in the Oxyrynchite nome ( U.P.Z. 
112). The information gleaned from these two documents is 
supplemented by that derived from several other documents 
which bear in one way or another on the o>mi. 

We have seen above how the economic life of Egypt was 
organized. Millions of producers, consumers, and tax-payers, 
some of the first bound to the government by contracts, contri¬ 
buted to the wealth of the king. Their contributions to the 
king’s treasury (fiao-ikiKov) , to his banks (rp cure^ai), and to his 
store-houses (drjcravpoC), were collected by thousands of officials 
of various grades down to the modest agents of collection, 
the \oyevTai. These officials were responsible to the king for 
the fulfilment of the obligations contained in the contracts that 
bound the cultivators of land and the various classes of the 
iiTL7TeTr\e-yp>£vo 1 rat? wpocroSois to the king. 

Tax-farmers. Into this well-balanced system, with the 
payers on one side and the collectors on the other, the Ptolemies 
introduced a third body of men connected with the collection 
of revenues: a group of middlemen, Tekwvcu, tax-farmers, indivi¬ 
duals or associations, who were assigned a special role in the 
collection of the royal revenues. 

In Greece such middlemen were the actual collectors of the 
revenues. They paid a lump sum to the State and thus acquired 
the right of collecting some particular revenue from the tax¬ 
payers. In Egypt it was different. The actual collection of the 
revenues was the duty of State officials, who delivered the sums 
or goods collected by them into the royal banks and store¬ 
houses. The rektovai of Egypt had very little to do with the 
actual collection; but they had a lively interest in it and took 
an active part in watching both the producers of revenue and 
the tax-collectors, since by their contracts with the king they 
guaranteed and underwrote to him the full collection of a 
particular revenue, that is to say, a specified quantity of goods 
or a certain sum of money. In case of deficiency they, their 
partners (/aerosol), and their sureties (eyyuoi) were required to 
make it good. In case of insolvency the property pledged by 
the contractors and by their sureties was taken by the govern¬ 
ment and sold. On the other hand, if all went well and the 
actual collection of the payments yielded a surplus (eViyeV^jua), 
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this surplus was their profit and in addition they received from 
the government a bonus or salary (SxJ/wvlov). 

This Ptolemaic system of revenue-farming, based in the main 
on the Greek system, was ingenious. By introducing middle¬ 
men between the tax-payers and the collectors the Ptolemies 
protected their interests very efficiently. Two groups—the 
collectors and the tax-farmers—both responsible to the crown, 
were employed in extracting revenue from the tax-payers. 
Their interests in this respect were identical and their collabora¬ 
tion made it practically impossible for the tax-payers to evade 
their obligations. On the other hand, dishonesty or laxity on the 
part of officials affected the interests of the tax-farmers’ group. 
The tax-farmers therefore served as effective checks upon the 
officials. The losers by this arrangement were the tax-payers. 
The officials and tax-farmers were bound under heavy penal¬ 
ties to collect the revenue in full, and whether or not at the end 
of the operation the tax-payer was ruined was of very little 
concern to them. To the king, of course, this was a matter of 
great concern, and he insisted upon the tax-payers not being 
maltreated, despoiled, or cheated. But as a rule officials and 
tax-farmers combined were stronger than the king. 

The profession of tax-farmer, though risky, was probably 
remunerative on the whole. There were, in the early Ptolemaic 
period, plenty of applicants for the contracts and they found 
no lack of sureties. The number of contractors appears to have 
been comparatively large, for the farmed revenues were nume¬ 
rous, though we cannot say how many there were. Although 
a rich man here and there might undertake several contracts at 
once and concentrate a large part of the business in his hands 
—as perhaps Zenon did, especially after his retirement into 
private life—the rule probably was dispersion of the contracts 
rather than concentration. We must bear in mind that the d>va£ 
were farmed out locally, in respect of small districts never larger 
than a nome, and that a thorough knowledge of local conditions 
was required if the farmer was to estimate the yield of a tax 
successfully. His work was no sinecure and required his per¬ 
sonal presence at innumerable operations connected with the 
assessment and collection of the individual charges. Most of 
the tax-farmers were therefore local men, men who were well 
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acquainted with both the payers and the collectors. They were 
all certainly well-to-do men with wide business connexions. 
They and their sureties had to offer good security, and this 
security usually took the form of real property: houses, vine¬ 
yards, gardens, land. 

The Greek bourgeoisie. The existence of the system of 
farming out taxes and monopolies shows, therefore, that 
there was in Egypt in the reign of Philadelphus a considerable 
class of well-to-do men, most of them owning real property, 
men who had savings and were desirous of investing their 
money in profitable business. The great majority of them 
were Greeks. We may infer accordingly that by this time a 
Greek bourgeoisie had grown up which was not identical either 
with the officials in the actual service of the crown (these 
were forbidden to bid for the tax-contracts or to act as part¬ 
ners or sureties of the tax-farmers) or with the cleruchs. 

Of a lower grade, but engaged in similar business, were the 
thousands of retailers who leased from the government the 
right of dealing in special kinds of goods and were responsible 
to it. A certain amount of capital was needed for such business. 
This class did not consist of Greeks alone. The retail traders 
were chiefly natives; but their existence attests the growth, 
side by side with the higher bourgeoisie, of a class of petty 
bourgeois closely connected with the new organization of Egypt. 

Who were the members of the Greek bourgeoisie ? Some of 
them may have been retired officials, officers, or soldiers, and 
their descendants, others the descendants of Greeks who had 
settled in Egypt before Alexander’s conquest. But many did 
not belong to either of these categories. They were in all proba¬ 
bility immigrants from Greece who came to Egypt, not as 
soldiers or officials, but as men possessing some property and 
seeking a good investment for it. I have shown in a previous 
chapter how large, in all probability, was the number of those 
who acquired some measure of wealth in the times of Alexander 
and the Successors. I have endeavoured to show at the same 
time the insecurity of life in Greece and in the islands. No 
wonder that many Greeks were attracted by the peaceful con¬ 
ditions of Egypt and by its reputation as an Eldorado for 
emigrants. 
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In any case a Greek bourgeoisie was in course of formation 
in Egypt. The Ptolemies were aware of the fact and opened 
the doors of their new economic system to this new class. The 
prospect of sharing profits with the government may have been 
very alluring to these Greeks. Some of them were expert tax- 
farmers in their own country and they hoped to carry on the 
profession as successfully in Egypt as in Greece. Besides, there 
were not many other openings for business activity in Egypt. 
The opportunities for trade were limited: Alexandria and 
foreign trade were open to them, but a large part of the 
internal trade of the country was chiefly in the hands of the 
government. Industry was in the hands partly of the govern¬ 
ment and to a large extent of the natives, again with the 
possible exception of industry at Alexandria. What remained 
was investment in land and an active share in the management 
of the 7 rpoaroSoi, the royal revenues. 

Foreigners of lower standing. Besides the upper strata 
of the foreign population of Egypt there were certainly 
many immigrants who earned their living by hard work in 
agriculture, industry, and trade as workmen, artisans, clerks, 
and so forth. We may safely assume the existence of such 
a class in Alexandria. But groups of men of the same 
standing were also scattered all over the chora. A glance at 
the list of men engaged in different types of agricultural, 
industrial, and domestic work compiled by W. Peremans, 
mostly from the Zenon papyri, shows how many Greeks were 
engaged in economic activities of various kinds on the Phila¬ 
delphian estate of Apollonius, activities in which they com¬ 
peted with the natives. Of course some of them may have been 
men of some means—contractors who undertook to carry out a 
certain work or persons who invested their money for example 
in viticulture and corn-growing. They must be classed with the 
bourgeoisie. But some of them probably were common artisans 
and workmen. 125 

It would be interesting to know the number of foreigners 
domiciled in Egypt in various capacities. Unfortunately we pos¬ 
sess no reliable data on this subject. An attempt has recently 
been made by A. Segre to calculate the numbers of the Greek 
population of Egypt on the basis mainly of the reported strength 
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of the armies mobilized in Egypt by the Ptolemies, especially 
that of Philopator’s army at Raphia, which is trustworthy. 
Segre’s conclusions are that Egypt had absorbed almost 150,000 
adult males of the population of Greece and Macedonia, and 
that Syria and Asia Minor had absorbed twice as many (on this 
see below, note 275), that is, one-fifteenth of the population 
of Greece. These figures, however, are based on very slight 
and debatable evidence. He miscalculates the strength of 
Greek horse and foot at Raphia, and he does not take into 
account the Greeks of Alexandria and those outside it, who 
were not military settlers. We have not the least idea whether 
any of these Greeks were mobilized alongside of the military 
settlers and, if so, what proportion of them. Moreover, it is 
very probable that the number of Greeks in Egypt in 217 b.c. 
does not represent the number of the original migrants from 
Greece and Macedonia. Even the foreigners were very prolific 
in Egypt. 126 


4. The Egyptian Dominions 

A large revenue was derived by the Ptolemies, not only from 
Egypt, but also from their dominions outside it. Egypt in the 
third century b.c. had many external possessions. The more 
important and the more permanently connected with Egypt 
were Cyprus, Cyrene, and the Cyrenaica, and the so-called 
Coele-Syria with Phoenicia and Palestine. Lycia with her 
valuable forests, Caria with her trade, manufactures, flourish¬ 
ing viticulture (Cnidus), andbee-keeping(e.g.Theangela), parts 
of Ionia (especially Miletus, Samos, and Ephesus), a group of 
Aegean islands formed into a league, the large and rich island 
of Lesbos, parts of Crete, Thera, and certain places in the 
Peloponnese, for many years formed (some of them intermit¬ 
tently) part of the Ptolemaic Empire. Finally Egypt held for 
a time a part of Thrace, with the Chersonese, and Samothrace. 
The acquisition and loss of these provinces have been occa¬ 
sionally referred to above and cannot be dealt with here. 

Our main problem is to discover what were the economic 
relations of the Ptolemies with their foreign dominions in the 
third century, and especially to what extent (if at all) the 
Ptolemies applied to their provinces the principle of a planned 
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economy which was the foundation of their policy in Egypt 
itself. I am afraid that no satisfactory answer can be given 
to this question as regards most of the provinces. Evidence 
is exceedingly meagre and scattered. 127 

Of these provinces Cyrenaica occupied a peculiar position. 
It was a kind of appendage of Egypt, ruled by a member of the 
Ptolemaic dynasty. Economically it was of great importance. 
It was a very rich agricultural country, one of the granaries of 
the ancient world, and the home of one of the best breeds of 
horses (and of horses the Ptolemies had urgent need). From 
the time of her foundation Cyrene had been an important centre 
of commerce. We know very little of its economic organization 
or of that of the Cyrenaica. There was, however, a striking 
similarity between the social structure of Cyrene and the Cyre¬ 
naica as described by Strabo* and that of Alexandria and 
Egypt. The city had a large non-Greek population, mainly 
Jewish; side by side with full citizens and citizens possessing 
limited rights, there was a mass of foreigners (metics) who were 
not citizens at all, in part probably native Libyans; the rural 
population consisted of ‘husbandmen’ (yewpyoC) who tilled the 
land belonging either to the city or to the king. The last class 
may well have included soldiers settled as cleruchs. 128 

The position of the Aegean islands was also exceptional. The 
islands included in the Island League were never treated by 
the Ptolemies as a regular province. Of this League the Ptole¬ 
mies were the powerful allies, not the masters. The contribu¬ 
tions of the Allies went into the treasury of the League, not 
into that of the Ptolemies, and the funds of the League, though 
under the control of the kings (represented by their nauarchs, 
nesiarchs, and oeconomi ), were spent chiefly on the mainten¬ 
ance of its fleet, an important element in the Ptolemaic naval 
forces. Apart from these obligations, the members of the 
League were free to manage their own affairs as they chose and 
they were apparently not supposed to pay any royal taxes.f 

Much less liberty was left to the Greek cities in the regular 
dominions or provinces of the Ptolemaic Empire: in the main- 

* ap. Joseph. A.J. xiv. 115 ff. 

f On the League see above, p. 154; cf. I. W. Peek, Ath. Mitt, lix (1934), 
p. 57, n. 13. 
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land of Greece (Methana), in Ionia, Caria, Lycia, the Thracian 
Chersonese, in Samothrace, Samos, Lesbos, Thera, and Crete. 
Our information, of course, is very defective and scattered, but 
we are able to form a general idea of the relations of these cities 
to the Ptolemies. This question cannot be fully dealt with here; 
I shall limit myself to its economic and financial aspect. 

All the Greek cities under Ptolemaic rule were supposed to 
have the primary duty of taking their share in the defence of 
the Egyptian Empire. All had strong royal garrisons stationed 
in them. About these garrisons we have some evidence from 
Thera and from Cyprus. Of Cyprus I shall speak presently. In 
the case of Thera a group of inscriptions sheds a vivid light on 
the military occupation of the island and on various aspects of 
the life of the detachments stationed there. 129 From the 
economic point of view the presence of garrisons in the cities 
involved an obligation on the part of the cities to provide the 
soldiers with lodging (araO/xot, imarTadfiia) and to supply food 
for them and fodder for their horses. A glimpse of the situation 
is afforded by one of the letters of Zenon’s correspondence.* 
At Calynda in Caria the soldiers of the garrison were billeted 
on the citizens, and certain landowners were required to supply 
fodder for the horses of some of the cavalry. 

Still heavier were the obligations of the cities in respect of 
the royal navy. A large part of the fleet was supplied by the 
cities of the empire, Greek and Phoenician, on the method of 
the Greek trierarchy. The burden was not limited to provincial 
cities: Alexandria and Naucratis had an important share in 
it. 130 

But the main burden imposed on the cities was the royal 
supervision of their finances and the royal taxation. All the 
Greek cities in the Ptolemaic dominions retained, of course, 
their self-government and their right to tax their citizens and 
other residents (napoucoi) and to spend the money which they 
collected for their own needs. But even in this respect they 
were apparently not entirely free. Their expenditure was 
watched and controlled by the financial agents of the central 
government, and their economic freedom was restricted. A 
few instances may be quoted. Halicarnassus sent an embassy 

* P. Cairo Zen. 59341b. 
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to the king to obtain permission to build a new gymnasium 
for the neoi called the Philippeion.* The reason for sending 
the embassy apparently was that the city had to organize a 
subscription and to contract a loan for the construction of the 
gymnasium and was in financial difficulties.f In Samothrace 
it was for the king and his governor to allow or forbid the 
importation of wheat from the other provinces of the empire.J 131 
More burdensome for the cities than the financial supervi¬ 
sion were the new royal taxes imposed on their inhabitants in 
addition to the traditional taxes levied by the cities themselves. 
Although we have little evidence concerning these royal taxes, 
their existence and their importance in the economic life of the 
cities are beyond doubt. Here are a few instances. A frag¬ 
mentary papyrus of the fourth year of Epiphanes§ contains 
extracts from letters addressed by the dioecetes of Alexandria 
to the oeconomi of several Ptolemaic provinces (Thrace and 
Lesbos, Lycia, perhaps Caria). While these letters reflect to 
some extent the troubled conditions of the time (that of 
Philip V’s expedition), in general they give a good picture of 
the routine of provincial fiscal administration as established 
by the first Ptolemies. One of them addressed to the oeconomus 
or agent of the dioecetes in Thrace and Lesbos and likewise in 
Caria, is an emergency demand for the dispatch of money, 
corn, and other goods[| stored in these provinces in order 
probably to save them from Philip. Though this is an emer¬ 
gency document, it shows that large sums of money and large 
supplies of com and other goods (probably wine and olive-oil) 
were stored in the provinces, having been collected from the 
population in the form of taxes. Even more interesting are the 
summaries of letters written to Nicostratus in Lycia. The first 
letter informs him that the dioecetes has succeeded in farming 
out the money-taxes of Lycia for more than before, the in¬ 
crease being 6 talents, 1312 drachmas and 4 obols. On the 
other hand the gate-toll (SulttvXiov) showed a diminution of 
2 talents 1366 drachmas. The main commodity on which the 

* A. Wilhelm, Jahreshefte, xi (1908), pp. 56 ff., no. 2. 
t Ibid. pp. 53 ff., no. 1, and 56 ff., no. 2. Cf. O.G.I. 46 and below, n. 132“. 
t S.I.G ., 3 502. § Teh. 8 (Wilcken, Chr. 2). 

|| I suggest that we should read raw aXXwv <f>op(Tuov) not <f> 6 p(cov). 
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gate-tax was paid was wine. The next letter deals with the 
gvkiKrj, probably revenue derived from the exploitation of 
forests: we must remember that Lycia was rich in timber and 
that a regular supply of timber was a matter of great concern 
to the Ptolemies. The last letter relates to the revenue derived 
from purple (■ Trop(J>vpuaj , sc. wvrj), which was leased for five 
years, the yearly payment of the contractors being 1 talent 
1800 drachmas. 

Similar conditions prevailed in the large and fertile region of 
Lycia that had as its capital the flourishing city of Telmessus. 
The history of this region in early Ptolemaic times is very 
peculiar. It is revealed by many inscriptions mostly found at 
Telmessus and by occasional notices in literary texts and has 
been reconstructed in the following way. The region con¬ 
sisted of the city of Telmessus with its territory and the 
adjoining royal land (yrj ftacnkucq) . During the rule of Phila- 
delphus it formed part of the province of Lycia, which he 
had inherited from his father. Some time in the reign of Phila- 
delphus a part of the royal land was granted as a dorea to 
Ptolemy, son of Lysimachus and Arsinoe, a talented and 
energetic young man who played a certain part in the events 
of the time. After the death of Philadelphus and the end of 
the Syrian war of Euergetes I the latter transformed the region 
of Telmessus into a kind of dynasteia or vassal kingdom, like 
Cyrenaica and at a later date Cyprus, and many dynasteiai 
within the Seleucid kingdom (see note 230); and he handed over 
this dynasteia in 240 b.c. to the above-named Ptolemy, son 
of Lysimachus. This may have been done for political and 
military or for dynastic reasons, or perhaps both. 131 ® 

Ptolemy, son of Lysimachus, found his dynasteia in an 
unprosperous condition. A decree of the city in honour of 
Ptolemy* furnishes detailed information about it. The city and 
its territory had suffered severely during the wars, and the citi¬ 
zens were hard pressed, f The new ruler took certain measures 
to relieve their distress, which give an interesting picture of 
the fiscal administration of the city as organized by Philadel¬ 
phus. The region of Telmessus was mainly a land of orchards 
and pastures. The owners of the orchards paid a tax to the 
* O.G.I. 55 ( T.A.M. II, i). f L. II—12, iv TT&criv [0A tfio]fidvovs- 
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crown (£v\w(ov Kapirotv) and the owners of flocks and herds 
paid dues for the right of pasturage (iwopaov). These two main 
taxes were remitted by Ptolemy (probably for a definite period 
only). They may have been paid in money, as in Egypt. In 
addition the landowners of the city (citizens and napoiKoi) 
paid an airopoipa, apparently a sort of ii«p 6 piov, a pars quanta 
of the produce of their fields: corn, beans, millet of two kinds, 
sesame, and lupin. These payments had been strictly ( o-KXrjpm ) 
collected by tax-farmers in accordance with a special law 
(vopos, sc. Te\(ovLKo<s) , undoubtedly similar to the vopoi reXaviKol 
of Philadelphus (above, p. 302) and to the lexHieronica of Sicily. 
No remission of these payments was made by Ptolemy, but he 
changed the character of the tax and the system of its collec¬ 
tion to that which prevailed in Asia Minor and was familiar 
to the landowners of Telmessus, by substituting the payment 
of a tithe (Se/carr?) to the tithe-farmers (Se/ca-roWi), probably 
on the basis of agreements ( a-vyypapai) between the land- 
owners and the tax-farmers, as in Sicily and later in Asia 
Minor (below, Ch. VI). Certain minor taxes connected, as in 
Egypt, with the cnr^pa anopoLpa* were remitted. 1316 

It is evident from the fragmentary evidence adduced above 
that Caria and Lycia, the Thracian possessions, some of the 
larger and smaller islands of the Aegean, and Ionia were 
organized by the early Ptolemies from the fiscal point of view 
on more or less the same lines. The cities were heavily taxed. 
They, of course, continued as before to collect the usual taxes 
from citizens and other residents to cover their own expendi¬ 
ture. But they were also supposed to contribute their share to 
the royal revenues. This contribution may in some cases have 
taken the form of a tribute, a lump sum (p 6 po<s, a-vvraf; is), 
but in most cases it was made by payment of royal taxes im¬ 
posed directly on the inhabitants of the cities and the country. 
These taxes were probably as heavy and as diversified as in 
Egypt, comprising imposts on the produce of vineyards, or¬ 
chards, olive groves, fields, forests, and fisheries, on cattle, on 
industry, on commerce (customs duties, gate-tax), and so forth. 
A text of a later date (below, Ch. V) suggests that even a 
poll-tax was paid in the second century b.c. by the inhabitants 

* TOJV (JVVKVpOVTCOV TTji (XtTTjpdl OL7TOp\otpat\ a<f)7]K€V 7T(XVT(XJV aTeAefc. 
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of the region of Telmessus, perhaps only by the country people, 
the laoi of the royal land. Possibly this was a heritage from 
Ptolemaic times. 

Besides cities and their territories which were under royal 
control, there were in all the provinces large tracts of royal 
land. I have spoken of this in the region of Telmessus. It was a 
characteristic feature in the Thracian Chersonesus and the 
Thracian possessions of the Ptolemies. These Thracian domains 
passed from the Ptolemies to the Attalids (agri Attalici) and 
from them to the Romans (below, Chs. V and VI). Nothing is 
known of the Ptolemaic management of the royal land in the 
provinces we are dealing with. It was probably based on the 
same traditional principles as in the Seleucid kingdom, where 
we have some information on the subject (below Sect. C). 
Like the Seleucids, the Ptolemies occasionally granted parts 
of this land to members of their family* and probably to some 
of the grandees of their kingdom. Parts of it may also have 
been given away to cities. I may quote for instance the case 
of Miletus, though the exact status of the land granted by the 
king to the city is unknown.f 

The taxes paid by the residents in the Greek cities were 
farmed out. The tax-farmers, mentioned in the documents 
cited above, were local people, but the contracts for the col¬ 
lection of the taxes were granted to the contractors, not in 
the provinces, but at Alexandria, as we may infer from several 
documents of the Zenon correspondence (especially P. Cairo 
Zen. 59037), which make it probable that the picture drawn by 
Josephus (Ant., XII, 169 ff.) of an auction of the provincial taxes 
of Syria Coele is on the whole accurate. Josephus describes how 
the candidates for contracts—the richest men of Syria— 
gathered in Alexandria and how the auction was held. 132 

In the provinces the interests of the kings were looked after 
by special agents of the dioecetes of Alexandria, styled oeco- 
nomi, as is attested in the case of Thera (n. 129) and of Cyprus 
(below, p. 339). The dependence of the provincial cities on the 
dioecetes is illustrated by many letters in Zenon's correspon- 

* See above on Ptolemy, son of Lysimachus. 

t A. Rehm, Milet, Erg. d. Ausgr., I, 3, no. 139; Welles, R.C. 14 j Milet, loc. 
cit., no. 123 and p. 305, n. 1, on the estates of Eurydice. 
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deuce, which were written to him as the trusted assistant of 
Apollonius by his friends in the Carian cities of Halicarnassus, 
Caunus (Zenon’s native city), and Calynda. The writers ask 
for Zenon's support when their cases are considered by Apollo¬ 
nius. The evidence furnished by these letters is supplemented 
by that derived from some inscriptions. 132 * 

It is highly probable that the provinces in which city life 
was undeveloped, or developed on Oriental lines, were treated 
in a different way from those where Greek city life was predomi¬ 
nant. Of the former group Cyprus was a prominent example, 
with its rich copper-mines and timber and flourishing agricul¬ 
ture, and its cities semi-Phoenician and semi-Greek in charac¬ 
ter, centres of agriculture, industry, and commerce. The mines 
were probably regarded as the property of the king. We learn 
from an inscription that a special governor with military power, 
an antisirategos, had charge of them.* Nothing is known re¬ 
garding the forests. In the later part of the Ptolemaic period, 
according to Polybius (xviii. 55), the royal revenues of Cyprus 
were collected by the strategos of Cyprus and passed on to the 
dioecetes at Alexandria. But we know from certain Zenon 
papyri f that in the third century the dioecetes of Egypt had his 
own agents in Cyprus —oeconomi and grammateis —who prob¬ 
ably had charge of the revenues of the king. The correspondence 
of Zenon points to a close connexion between Cyprus and 
Phoenicia. 

What we know of Cyprus is mostly derived from documents 
of later date. Not all of them have been published. The 
impression produced by them is that Cyprus was not only in 
close economic relations with Phoenicia, as it had been since 
the times of the flourishing kingdom of Ugarit (Ras Shamra), 
but also was probably organized on the same lines as the 
Ptolemaic province of Syria and Phoenicia, in other words in 
much the same way as Egypt itself (see below). A recently 
discovered inscription of the time of Euergetes II shows, for 
example, that an amnesty decree by that king was published 
not only in Egypt but also in Cyprus and in similar terms; 
for instance, the paragraph dealing with strikes (ava.yd>pr}cris) 
appears in the same form. 133 

* O.G.I. 165. t P- Cairo Zen. 59016; P.S.I. 505, cf. 428, 56. 
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We are better informed about the Ptolemaic administration 
of Syria and Phoenicia, and of Palestine than of the other 
provinces. It is again from Zenon’s correspondence that we 
derive the bulk of our knowledge. Zenon was for a time (in 259 
b.c.) the chief agent of Apollonius in these provinces, and it is 
difficult to distinguish in his letters between his doings as agent 
of the dioecetes of Alexandria and as representative of the 
private interests ol liis employer. 134 

We have, in addition, a recently published document of the 
Rainer collection in Vienna: it consists of fragments of two 
orders (npoo-Taypara) of Philadelphus relating to the return 
(dnoypapyj) to be made by the population of Syria and Phoenicia 
of their movable property for the purpose, at least in part, of 
taxation. The fragments refer to cattle (XeCa) and a special 
group of laoi (a-cop-ara Xai'fca iXevdepa) . The two orders quote 
various other documents by which various branches of the 
economic activity of Syria and Phoenicia were organized: a 
royal letter ordering the registration of cattle (left col., 25), 
a Sidypappa (left col., 6-7, 26, 30-31) regulating the fines 
imposed on those who did not conform with the royal orders 
regarding the apographe of cattle, and lastly a ‘law regarding 
lease’ (vopoq 6 ini rrj 5 fiLcrdiocreojs) (right col., 21-22) relating 
to the Xolikcl a-cop-ara iXevdepa. This shows how active Phila¬ 
delphus was in Syria and Phoenicia in reorganizing the 
economic and social life of these provinces. The Syrian legisla¬ 
tion was contemporary with, and similar in character to, the 
legislation applying to Egypt of which the ‘Revenue Laws’ 
(dealt with above) are such a fine specimen. I should not be 
surprised if Syrian vopoi TeXwviKoi similar to the ‘Revenue 
Laws’ were one day found among the Ptolemaic papyri of 
Egypt. 133 

To these early documents is to be added the famous account 
of Josephus (quoted above) of the proceedings of a Palestinian 
notable named Josephus in connexion with the assess¬ 
ment and collection of taxes in Syria and Palestine; and 
further valuable information relating to Palestine is furnished 
by the well-known letter of Ps.-Aristeas, the Books of the 
Maccabees, and later by the New Testament. It is highly 
probable that the Seleucids inherited the fiscal organization of 
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Palestine from the Ptolemies, and the Romans from the 
Seleucids (below, Chs. V and VI). 

It appears from this evidence and especially from the 
Vienna papyrus that the fiscal organization of the Ptolemaic 
province of Syria and Phoenicia (as it is officially styled in the 
document) was on much the same lines as that of Egypt, or at 
any rate the rural part of it. Syria and Phoenicia were divided 
into hyparchies instead of nomes, a system probably inherited 
from the Persians, Alexander, and the Successors; and the 
hyparchies in turn were divided into villages. 136 As in Egypt, 
the population consisted of ‘Greeks’ and of natives, XaoC. The 
Greeks included the royal officials, the army of occupation,* 
and perhaps the soldiers settled in the country (cleruchs), the 
many immigrants from Greek or hellenized parts (oi /carot- 
kovvtss in the Rainer documentf), and probably the hellenized 
population of the Syrian and Phoenician cities. I have re¬ 
ferred to the last in dealing with Rhodes and its relations with 
some notables of Sidon. The best-known examples of hel¬ 
lenized Phoenicians of high standing are the well-known Phi- 
locles, king of the Sidonians, and Diotimus, son of Dionysius, 
who appears as victor in horse races at the Nemean games in 
an inscription of Sidon of the late third century b.c. Sidon, 
in the Ptolemaic period, was in many respects a centre 
of Hellenism: a city with a hellenized aristocracy, a Greek 
or hellenized constitution, extensive trade, and a popu¬ 
lation of international merchants and business men, a strong 
garrison and 7roXtreu/iara of foreign soldiers or foreigners 
in general. It may be mentioned here that the territory of 
Sidon was very large and that we have evidence of colonies of 
‘Sidonians’, in part Greek Sidonians, in Palestine. 137 

We have no direct information regarding the situation of the 
privileged classes, but it was probably the same as in Egypt. 
As for the Xaot (natives in general or only one section of them, 
the tillers of the soil?), the second prostagma of the Vienna 
document contains some important information about them; 
but this unfortunately relates to only one particular feature in 
their life. The prostagma concerns only those laoi (a-wg.ara 
Xat ko) who were held in possession (as slaves) by other persons, 

* Rainer pap., right col., 12-13. t Right col., 13-17. 
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having been bought by them or otherwise acquired (the re¬ 
construction of the mutilated text is uncertain). It directs 
that such laoi shall be declared to the oeconomus of each 
hyparchy within 20 days. Those who fail so to declare shall 
forfeit their slaves and pay a fine of 6,ooo drachmas for each 
slave. Those, however, who can prove that they have bought 
the slaves ovra alicemcd (the meaning of this term is contro¬ 
versial, see below) shall have their slaves returned. It is not 
stated what would happen to those slaves for whom no such 
proof could be brought forward. In all probability they were 
restored to liberty. The frostagma proceeds to forbid in future 
the purchase, pledging, or acceptance as pledges, of free a-dpara 
Xai'/<a. 

The interpretation of this prostagma is very difficult. Was 
it merely an endeavour of Philadelphus to liberate those 
natives or peasants who during the disorder of war time had 
been unlawfully enslaved, a measure similar to that which, 
according to the Pseudo-Aristeas, he took with regard to the 
Jewish prisoners of war (al^idXonoi) in Egypt ? Or had the 
measure a wider scope and a more general character ? Was it 
an endeavour to put an end to attempts to enslave free people 
in general and especially to transform into regular slavery 
certain local forms of servitude closely connected with oriental 
bondage and resulting from various kinds of contractual obli¬ 
gation, including self-enslavement and the sale by parents of 
their own children? Moreover, and this is of especial impor¬ 
tance, was the ordinance of Philadelphus confined to Syria and 
Phoenicia, and here to the laoi only, or was it the extension to 
one of the Ptolemaic provinces of a regulation of wider scope, 
not limited to laoi, which was already valid in Egypt? 

I cannot enter into a detailed study of this problem, but I 
may briefly state my opinion. I am inclined to think that the 
measure was not confined to Syria but applied to Egypt also 
(above, n. 119). It was primarily an attempt to protect the 
working classes of both countries against the endeavours of 
certain people to enslave free workmen, chiefly by transform¬ 
ing Oriental bondage resembling slavery into regular slavery 
of the Greek type. This may be the basis of the distinction 
made in the Vienna papyrus between the o^ara Xa'uca iXevdepa 
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(Oriental bondage) and the c rcopara ovra oIketiko.. It may be 
suspected that the institution of Oriental bondage lay behind 
some of the purchases of slaves by Zenon on his Palestinian 
tour. The act of Philadelphus is easy to interpret. He was 
opposed to the enslavement of free men and especially of the 
working population of Syria and Egypt, because this enslave¬ 
ment would deprive him, the king, of valuable free labour, 
especially that of the laoi in agriculture and industry. I have 
pointed out how scanty was the supply of labour in Egypt and 
probably also in Syria, and how anxious Philadelphus was to 
increase its amount and efficiency. But the question is difficult 
and complicated and for the time being insoluble, for the sub- 
ject of Oriental bondage and slavery, including that of the 
sacred slaves (lepoSovXoi), and of its evolution in Hellenistic 
times, is in great need of special and thorough investigation. 
In any case it is evident that Greek ideas and Greek practice 
in the matter of slavery did not agree in many respects with 
those prevailing in the East, and that the Greek rulers of 
Eastern kingdoms were faced in consequence with problems 
which were new to them and which they had to solve in some 
way. 138 

Liberal as were the provisions of the firostagma of Philadel¬ 
phus in respect of the natives, it contained one exception. It 
did not apply to those laoi who were sold into slavery by the 
agents of the crown; in their case the financial agent of the king in 
Syro-Phoenicia (6 Slolkcov t<x<? Kara %vpiav kcll •PolvCk-qv Trpocrohovs) 
retained his general right of ‘execution against the person' and 
of selling into slavery any who were liable to such execution 
under the v 6 pos picrO wcrews. 

In connexion with the question of the personal liberty of 
the laoi (a-w/mra Xai k<L) the same prostagma makes what appears 
to be special provision for the case of the cohabitation of 
Greek soldiers and foreign residents in Syro-Phoenicia with 
native women. It directs that these XaiVa o-wpara shall not be 
treated in the same way as laoi who have been unlawfully 
enslaved, that is to say, they shall not be declared. It is 
significant to find the concubines of the Greeks and other 
foreigners thus identified with the Xauca acopara who have been 
bought as slaves. Was it because most of the concubines were 
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acquired in a manner similar to that by which other Acuko, 
<T&j/xara became slaves ? And did the order of the king confer a 
privilege on the women by changing their legal status, or on 
the men in whose possession they were ? And finally, have we 
any ground for supposing that the measure was an encourage¬ 
ment of mixed marriages ? All these questions will remain open 
until new evidence is discovered. 

The king was represented in Syria and Phoenicia by a 
strategos, at least so far as concerned military government and 
administration. In the field of economics and finance his repre¬ 
sentatives were probably a local dioecetes (in charge of the 
royal revenues, npocroSoi) and certainly one oeconomus for each 
hyparchy. The organization is almost that of Egypt. I should 
not be surprised if a document similar to Teh. 703 should one 
day be found, regulating the functions of the Syrian and 
Phoenician oeconomi* 

Some passages of the Vienna document raise important 
questions and throw light on the status of the rural population 
of Syria and Phoenicia. 

In his second npoaraypa Philadelphus quotes ‘the law con¬ 
cerning the farming’ (right col. 21-22: Kadon eV rm v 6 p.au tou \ 
eirl tt)<s pu<rda>cr£<t)<s yeypanrou) in connexion with the regulation 
regarding the right of the Syrian dioecetes to use execution 
against the person (7rpa£is /cat e/e tov o-w/taro?) in the case of the 
laoi. Another passage of the same document (first prostagma, 
left col. 17-20) dealing with the apographe or return of cattle 
says: ‘Those who have leased the villages and the comarchs 
shall register at the same time the cattle in the villages liable 
to tax and exempt from it.'f ‘Those who have leased the 
villages’ are certainly equivalent to the KcopopicrdaTai known 
in Palestine at Bethanath and in Egypt at Tebtunis. 139 

A detailed discussion of these passages cannot be given here, 
but I may briefly state my view. It is evident that in Syria 
and Phoenicia and in Palestine the fiscal and economic unit 
was the village inhabited by the laoi. Each village as a whole 

* Vienna papyrus, left col. 1; left col. 37, and right col. 1; right col. 19. 

t ’ ATToypafiecrOai Se Kal t [ oi ) j ] p,e\fu<j9co/x€vovs ras *:[a>/x]as /cap] tovs 
K a)papxas eV t[cDi] air&i | xpovan t^v] virapy^ovaav eV] rat? Kcopais Xelav viroreX-fj | 
Kal dreArj, ktA. 
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was in all probability leased, in accordance with the prescrip¬ 
tions of a special law, to general farmers of revenue, styled 
KoifjLOfXLadoiTai, who ranked higher in the life of the village 
than the village chiefs. In the Vienna document they occupy 
the place which in Egypt was reserved for the village scribes. 
Their functions are not specified, but it appears that they 
were in general charge of all the revenues of the king from a 
given village and were responsible for them. They are con¬ 
cerned with the status of the villagers and their liabilities, and 
with the cattle which are in their possession. It is tempting 
to regard the KcofiofiicrdcoTal as a blend of farmers and royal 
officials. In addition to their financial duties they may have 
acted as stewards of the king, charged with the duty of making 
contracts for the cultivation of the king’s land with the 
individual laoi in the same way as in Egypt. In this case we 
must assume that the laoi of Phoenicia were treated like the 
\aol (SacrikiKol of Egypt, as free tenants of the parcel of land 
which they rented from the crown through the KoifiofiurdioTij's. 
If this be correct, the chora of Phoenicia tilled by the laoi had 
the same status as the crown-land {x<*>P a Pao-ikurf) in Egypt and 
not that of ager stipendiarius in Roman terminology. It must, 
however, be emphasized that we have no direct evidence 
bearing on this question. 

In any case the existence of may help us to a 

better understanding of the statement of Josephus (above, 
p. 338). He speaks of tax-farmers in Syria responsible for one 
or other city, and of the possibility of one general farmer of all 
the payments due from a whole province. Whether these con¬ 
tractors for the villages, the cities, and the province were 
responsible for the collection of all the taxes without excep¬ 
tion (including the royal ‘monopolies’, if such existed in Syria 
and Phoenicia), or of the land tax only, we do not know. It is 
highly probable that they played the same role of 'under¬ 
writers’ as in Egypt, and that the aim of the Ptolemies was, 
as in that country, to make the richer classes of the population 
take a share of responsibility for the collection of the king’s 
revenues. 

The character of the taxes which are known to us and the 
method of their collection were exactly the same as in Egypt. 
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The portion of the Vienna papyrus that deals with the regis¬ 
tration of cattle as a preliminary to the collection of the cattle- 
tax and the pasture dues (iwo/nov) contains the same regula¬ 
tions as those we find in Teb. 703. Nor were the regulations 
about the registration of slaves very different from those in 
force in Egypt. The registration (airaypa^rj) was intended not 
only to prevent the illegal enslavement of free citizens, but 
also to keep a record of the slaves with a view to the collection 
of the slave-tax. 140 Finally, there is evidence that the taxes 
levied by the Seleucids in Palestine and mentioned as being 
especially burdensome to the people (below, p. 348) all existed 
in Egypt with the exception of the poll-tax. It should be 
noted that the salt-tax in Palestine was organized on the same 
lines as in Egypt, and was no less unpopular. I shall return to 
this in the next section of this chapter. 

In addition to the evidence adduced above, certain docu¬ 
ments, especially those that form the correspondence of Zenon, 
throw a vivid light on various aspects of business activity in 
Syria and Phoenicia in the time of Philadelphus. The informa¬ 
tion they give relates chiefly to the activity of the foreigners, 
those agents of the central government and private business 
men who came to Syria from Egypt, generally in order to buy 
local and imported goods and to export them to Egypt. I will 
revert to this subject later in this section. 

Much as we know, there remain many important gaps in 
our knowledge. We must await the discovery of new docu¬ 
ments to obtain a better idea of the conditions of land-tenure, 
of the division of land into various classes, of the management 
of the crown land (yajpa fiacrikiKri), the economic situation of the 
laoi, the relations of the priests and temples to the crown, 
the social structure of the larger cities, and similar matters. In 
the present state of our knowledge it appears highly probable 
that Syria and Phoenicia were in many respects reorganized 
on much the same lines as Egypt. 

The little we know of Palestine suggests a similar conclu¬ 
sion, with the difference that in Palestine the Ptolemies were 
builders of cities. Palestine proper, a country organized from 
very ancient times and now in a recalcitrant mood, they sur¬ 
rounded with a screen of fortified cities of the Greek type: 
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the line of coastal cities from Gaza to Phoenicia, another line 
east of the Jordan, and a third in the south in the country of 
the Idumaeans. Some of these strongholds kept their native 
names, in this resembling the cities of Phoenicia, others re¬ 
ceived new dynastic names (Ptolemais-Ake); others again 
were recent foundations, some of them pre-Ptolemaic (dating 
from Alexander and the Successors), probably all of them 
military colonies, which were given Macedonian or dynastic 
names. This is illustrated especially in Transjordan, where we 
find Philadelphia (Rabbat-Amman), Philotera on the Sea 
of Galilee, and perhaps Arsinoe on the one hand, and Pella, 
Dion, &c., on the other. The Ptolemies had purely military 
and political objects in view in the measures they took on the 
borderlands of Judaea and were in no way influenced by 
economic considerations. They aimed at the effective occupa¬ 
tion of a country which otherwise might serve as an important 
military base for the enemies of Egypt. We have an excellent 
picture of a Ptolemaic stronghold on the frontier between 
Judaea and Idumaea in the small but flourishing fortified city 
of Beth Zur which has recently been excavated. 141 

For the purpose of administration and perhaps taxation 
Palestine was probably subdivided into regions. We know the 
names of several of them. Idumaea with its capital Marissa, a 
flourishing city with a large Greek and Phoenician population 
and with an important trade to which Zenon’s correspondence 
testifies; Ammanitis with its capital Philadelphia, another 
important military and civil centre of the Ptolemies, and 
several other regions mostly with names ending in -itis (e.g. 
Galaaditis). On the other hand, we hear that in later times 
Palestine was divided into nomes and topoi or toparchies. There 
are also instances of the use of the term meris. The evidence is 
neither abundant nor clear, and most of it applies to later 
times. But the choice of terms points to the Ptolemaic period 
and suggests an administrative system similar to those of 
Syria and Egypt. It may also be mentioned that Palestine 
appears in the correspondence of Zenon as being full of various 
agents of the Ptolemies both military and civil. 142 

If, however, the country was actually subdivided into uni¬ 
form areas of varying size and was thereby given administra- 
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tive unity, such unity could hardly conceal the strong social 
and economic contrasts that it presented as a Ptolemaic pro¬ 
vince. It included the sacerdotal or temple-state of Judaea, 
with its theocratic organization, and its numerous villages 
under their sheikhs (there is no evidence of the existence of 
cities within its boundaries); it included also many flourish¬ 
ing cities, of Greek or Oriental type, occupied with commerce 
and industry or entirely with agriculture; there were native 
tribes or aggregations of tribes such as those which in the day 
of Philadelphus lived in the Ammanitis under their own sheikh, 
the famous Tubias, well known to us from various sources. 143 
There were Greek settlers in the various parts of Palestine 
(with the exception probably of Judaea). I have mentioned the 
military colonization of the Ptolemies. We know some details 
of one such colony combined with a native settlement at 
Birta, the stronghold of Tubias in the Ammanitis.* We should 
probably assign to another military settlement or to one of the 
garrison cities of Palestine the Greeks enumerated in one of 
the documents of Zenon’s correspondence:! military men 
( ai<po<f)v\a$, <f)v\aKapx<u) and civilians (Si/cao-rTjs, ypafJLfiaT€V<s, 
apyyirr)piTri<s, and a man termed 6 napa tov fiao-iXetos). It should 
be noticed as regards Judaea that, according to Josephus (A.J. 
xii. 159) Euergetes I threatened Onias, son of Simon, ‘that he 
would turn their land into holdings . . . and send soldiers to 
occupy them’.J 

On the subject of taxation our information is scanty. It is 
interesting to observe that the law and regulations of Philadel¬ 
phus regarding the taxation of Syria and Phoenicia did not 
apparently apply to Palestine. The fiscal administration of 
the latter was probably different. We may suppose that the 
taxation of the vassal borderlands, such as the Ammanitis, 
was not reorganized on new lines by the Ptolemies. The 
sheikhs of these borderlands, it may be presumed, were sub¬ 
ject to certain military obligations and perhaps paid a kind of 
tribute. On the other hand, there is no reason to think that 
the fiscal system of the coastal cities was unlike that of the 

* P. Cairo Zen. 59003: note the SiKcumjs, 1 . 18. 

f P. Cairo Zen, 59006; cf, 59007. 

J KX'qpovxrfw'V avTtuv rrjv yfjv . . . nai nipLifieiv tovs ivoiK^crovras (TTpaTuoras • 
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Phoenician cities. They probably retained their own fiscal 
organization and paid tribute to the king. We hear, at a later 
time, that tax-farmers played a very important part in its 
collection. 144 

The organization of Judaea was in all probability some¬ 
what different. The story of the tax-farmer from Judaea told 
by Josephus shows the king-priest in the role of a general 
contractor responsible to the Ptolemies for the revenue of that 
region. The same system is described in the account which 
he gives of the peace between Antiochus III and Epiphanes.* 
His narrative also shows that the same system prevailed 
earlier, f 145 

I doubt, however, whether in Palestine the Ptolemies were 
satisfied with levying tribute, a lump sum paid to them by 
the king-priest on behalf of Judaea and perhaps by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the self-governing cities of the coast on behalf of 
these cities, that is to say, whether Palestine was treated in 
the matter of taxation like the Ammanitis. It is highly 
probable that in Palestine—and in all probability in Syria 
also—besides the tribute, collected from the people by the 
local authorities according to ancestral traditions, a series of 
new ‘royal’ taxes, which did not form part of the tribute, was 
imposed by the Ptolemies on the people and collected by 
special tax-farmers. We may guess from the famous letter 
of Antiochus III, which exempted the Jews from taxes 
for three years as a reward for their help,J that he had 
retained in the main the Ptolemaic system of taxation. Now, 
the taxes mentioned by Antiochus III and those which were 
subsequently remitted to the Jews by his successors (below, 
Chs. V and VI), as being specially hateful, include some which 
are typical royal taxes of the Hellenistic period and are common 
to all the Hellenistic kingdoms. They were hardly innovations 
of the Seleucids; in all probability they were inherited by them 
from the Ptolemies. Their existence suggests that the Ptolemies 
carried out in Judaea a reform of taxation on fines similar to 
those which they followed in Syria and Phoenicia. 

Moreover, in the time of Jesus Christ Judaea and Galilee 
were full of reXatvai (wrongly translated ‘publicans’), who were 
* A.J. xii. 155. f Ibid, 158-9. + Ibid. 138 ff. 
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hated because of their oppressive treatment of the people and 
their unscrupulous denunciations. I pointed out long ago that 
the condition of Palestine as depicted in the New Testament 
strikingly recalls that of Ptolemaic Egypt and, like the division 
of Judaea into eleven toparchies, probably goes back to the 
Ptolemaic fiscal reform. I drew attention to the large part 
played by denunciators (fir)vxrrat) both in Egypt and in Syria 
and Phoenicia during the reign of Philadelphus. Whether the 
tax-gatherers of Judaea were local collectors of taxes in general 
(one collector or a group of them for each, village),* as in Syria 
and Phoenicia, or local collectors of single taxes, it is impossible 
to say. 146 

In any case, it seems reasonable to suppose that the early 
Ptolemies (probably Philadelphus) organized Judaea and pro¬ 
bably other parts of Palestine for purposes of taxation more 
strictly than before. As might be expected, the rural popula¬ 
tion, which was probably treated in the same way as that of 
Egypt and Syria, resented the new system and hated the new 
taxes and their collectors, while the privileged city population 
was satisfied with the new regime and became rapidly hellen- 
ized. We find an echo of the feelings of the people of Judaea 
in the utterances of the author of Ecclesiastes, who, about 
200 b.c., though himself an aristocrat, described the land as 
full of the tears of the oppressed and regarded the dead as 
happier than the living. The spies of Ptolemy, who are so 
ubiquitous that ‘ a bird of the air shall carry the voice ’ of him 
who cursed the king in secret, were presumably both fiscal and 
political /ATpurax. 147 

A vivid idea of economic conditions in Palestine in the time 
of Philadelphus may be derived from the correspondence of 
Zenon. Zenon, the agent of Apollonius, was in Palestine on 
business from the end of 260 to the end of 259 b.c. He travelled 
all over the country in grand style with a large staff of Greeks. 
Besides visiting Gaza and other cities of the coast, Judaea and 
Galilee, he or his agents penetrated as far as Idumaea, the 
Ammanitis, the neighbourhood of Damascus, and the frontiers 
of the Nabataeans. On his travels Zenon transacted business 
of many kinds: he occasionally lent money, he bought slaves 

* See above, note 139. 
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(these purchases occupy an important place in his correspon¬ 
dence), also horses, and products of the Nabataean caravan 
trade. Was this Greek commercial penetration of Palestine a 
blessing or a curse to the population, or was it both ? 148 

It was not only as merchants and business men that the 
Greeks penetrated into Palestine and Syria. I have spoken of 
Greek cities founded by the Ptolemies, and of cleruchs settled 
by the Ptolemies in Palestine, and perhaps also in Syria and 
Phoenicia. Thus new elements were introduced by the Ptole¬ 
mies among the landholding classes. Besides the cleruchs there 
were new civilian landholders. We have reason to think that 
Apollonius owned an estate in Palestine at Bethanath and 
drew a good income from it. In all probability he was not an 
exception. Was his estate granted to him by the king or did 
he acquire it otherwise? 149 

Apart from taxation and exploitation of the rich resources 
of the Syrian provinces (e.g. the forests of the Lebanon), the 
Ptolemies undoubtedly derived a substantial revenue from the 
flourishing industry of the Phoenician cities. Unfortunately 
we have practically no information on the subject. Even more 
important was their revenue from the customs duties and, 
above all, from the caravan trade with Arabia. I shall speak 
of this later in this chapter. 

Finally, I may mention that under Soter and Philadelphus 
the Greek and the Phoenician and Cyprian cities of their 
dominions contributed a large proportion of the ships of 
the Egyptian navy and that the Greek system of trierarchies 
was adopted for this purpose (see especially P. Cairo Zen. 
59036 ). 

5. Development of the Natural Resources of Egypt 

We now return to Egypt and devote our attention to the 
second important problem that faced the Ptolemies there: that 
of developing the rich natural resources of the country, of 
increasing and systematizing its production, and of improving 
the industrial opportunities and methods of its population. 
The objects in view, as I have pointed out, were twofold. The 
first was to make the country self-sufficient, as little dependent 
as possible on foreign imports. This was not easy, for Egypt, 
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we must remember, now had a large and growing Greek popula¬ 
tion, whose peculiar needs could not be satisfied by local pro¬ 
duction unless special measures were taken to that end. The 
second object was to obtain for Egypt a favourable balance in 
international trade and thereby to secure a good influx of gold 
and silver from abroad. This object could only be attained by 
increasing the quantity and improving the quality of those 
Egyptian commodities for which there was demand abroad. 
It was, moreover, necessary that Egyptian products, especially 
manufactured goods, should be adapted to the rapidly chang¬ 
ing tastes of Egypt’s foreign customers. 

The first object was achieved, so far as concerned the produc¬ 
tion of foodstuffs, by increasing the cultivation of certain 
plants which, though known in Egypt, had never been grown 
to an important extent, and by introducing and acclimatizing 
new plants practically unknown in Egypt before this time. 

Vines. To the first class belonged the vine. Vineyards 
existed in Pharaonic Egypt and wine was used by the Egyptians, 
but the national drink of Egypt was beer. One of the earliest 
steps taken by the Ptolemies to satisfy the ever-growing 
demand of the Greek inhabitants for wine was an extensive 
planting of vines of various kinds, especially on the recently 
reclaimed lands. There is evidence of this in many documents. 
Our fullest information relates to the Arsinoite nome. This 
nome in the time of Philadelphus was covered with vineyards 
large and small, some planted by the kings, but most by immi¬ 
grants, not by natives. We hear of one which yielded as much 
as 898 1/6 metretae of wine (Petrie, iii. 67). Vines were planted 
with feverish activity on the doreai (gift-estates) of Apollonius 
the dioecetes. Many sorts of vine were tried. In 257 b.c. 
Apollonius sends messengers to a certain Lysimachus, perhaps 
himself the owner of a dorea, to get cuttings of vines and fruit- 
trees from him. Nicias, Lysimachus’ manager, replies to the 
message from Apollonius and attaches a list of cuttings. 
Eleven varieties of vine are named, among them Cilician, 
Mendean (from Mende in Chalcidice), Maronean (from Maronea 
in Thrace), Phoenician, and Alexandrian, and some others, 
all famous for their quality.* Many of Apollonius’ letters 

* P. Cairo Zen. 59033. 
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to his managers Panacestor and Zenon deal with the plant¬ 
ing of vines, olive-trees, fruit-trees, flowers, and so forth. 
In one letter Apollonius speaks of 10,000 vine plants (<£wd 
a/xTreXiva) and i,700 shoots (/xocr^ew/nara),* in another of 20,000 
<f>vrd f part of them at least vine-cuttings, j- and there is a long 
passage in a memorandum about the conveyance of vine- 
cuttings by donkeys and mules others were sent by ship.§ 
The plantation of vines was taken up on a smaller scale by 
other Greeks, some of them cleruchs. For example, in a letter 
Alcaeus informs Sosiphon that he has planted 300 vine roots 
and some trees among them (Petrie, i. 29). 

It was natural that the Greeks of Egypt, familiar from child¬ 
hood with the management of vineyards, should plant vines 
in their new home. The demand for wine in the new Egypt of 
Soter and Philadelphus was large, and the production of wine 
certainly remunerative. Moreover, the planting of vines was 
undoubtedly encouraged by Soter, Philadelphus, and Euer- 
getes. They granted many privileges to planters. Plots of 
land planted with these and with other trees became, according 
to the Ptolemaic practice, the private property of the planters. 
Part of the apomoira was remitted to the cleruchs: they paid 
one-tenth instead of one-sixth of the produce. The Ptolemies, 
of course, did not neglect their own interests: vineyards were 
subject to heavy taxes: one-third or one-half of the produce 
was paid in cash, and in addition one-sixth or one-tenth as 
apomoira, besides some minor taxes. || They carefully watched 
the vintage and the making of the wine in order to safeguard 
for themselves and the temples the dues demanded of the 
vine-planters; they regulated minutely the collection of the 
taxes in kind or in money, piling responsibility on responsibi¬ 
lity: the vine-growers, the tax-farmers (underwriters), and 
officials of various grades were all responsible to the king for 
the full collection of this part of the royal revenue. It is in¬ 
structive to read and analyse the portion of the vopoi, tcXcovlkoC 
of Philadelphus which relates to the apomoira and certain 
documents that illustrate the collection of the main wine-tax. 

* P. Cairo Zen. 59159, 59162. f P. Cairo Zen. 59222. 

t P. Cairo Zen. 59736; cf. P.S.I. 499. § P.S.I. 568. 

|| P. Cairo Zen. 59236; cf. 59357 . 593 6i > 593 6 7 - 
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The spirit is the same as in the case of the monopolies, the 
methods are somewhat different. On the other hand, the king 
guarded vine-growers against competition by imposing heavy 
customs duties of a compensatory* * * § or protective character on 
imported wine. 150 

Olives. The Ptolemies and the Greek settlers did what was 
practically pioneer work in Egypt by planting olive-trees. I 
need not emphasize the importance to the Greeks of olive-oil, 
for which they would accept no substitute. They had been 
accustomed to genuine olive-oil from childhood, and this they 
were determined to have. Olive-trees were not unknown in 
Pharaonic Egypt, but these were planted mostly to produce 
olives for eating. In some places the practice of planting 
olives had become well established. Thus Theophrastusf 
knows of olive plantations in the Thebaid, probably in the 
oasis of Khargeh in particular (where such plantations still 
exist), and he says that olive-oil produced in Egypt was not 
inferior to that of Greece. 

It was reserved, however, for the Ptolemies to extend the 
area of olive-groves in Egypt and to foster production of native 
olive-oil. Our evidence on olive plantations in the third cen¬ 
tury b.c. is meagre, but the correspondence of Zenon shows 
that Apollonius planted many iXcu&pes on his estate and desired 
gradually to extend these, f As a result he certainly became 
one of the producers of olive-oil for sale. It is possible that an 
interesting letter written by him to Zenon has reference to 
this subject.§ In this letter Apollonius instructs Zenon to dis¬ 
charge a cargo of olive-oil on its arrival at the emporium at 
Alexandria from his ohco? and to keep it under careful custody 
in a safe storehouse until Apollonius is able personally to 
attend to it. Edgar thinks that the olive-oil came from the 
Syrian estate of Apollonius. This may be, but it may perhaps 
be regarded as a consignment sent from the Fayum to the 
river-harbour of Alexandria and unloaded there. 

* i.e. equalizing the price of imported and home products. 

f H.P. iv. 2. 9. 

t P. Cairo Zen. 59072, 59125, 59157, 59184, 59244, 59734 . 59788 . U. 
18 and 27; P. Mich. Zen. 45, 1 . 26. 

§ P. Col. Zen. 14, supplemented by C. C. Edgar, Arch. Pap. xi (1935), p. 218. 
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In planting olive-trees extensively Apollonius was doing 
nothing exceptional. According to Strabo (xvii. 1. 35), the 
Arsinoite nome produced in his day large quantities of olive- 
oil, while round Alexandria there were many olive-groves 
which furnished that city with olives for eating. This bears 
out the existence of olive culture on an important scale in 
Hellenistic, especially late Hellenistic, times. Strabo’s state¬ 
ment is confirmed by numerous documents attesting the abun¬ 
dance of olive-groves in the Fayum in Roman times and their 
presence in other parts of Egypt. It should be noted, however, 
that according to Strabo Egyptian olive-oil was of very poor 
quality. 

We do not know to what extent the production and sale of 
Egyptian olive-oil were controlled by the government. Olive-oil 
was not dealt with in the law of Philadelphus regulating the pro¬ 
duction and sale of other vegetable oils. This does not mean that 
in his time the quantity of this oil produced was too small to 
require the government’s attention. It is more probable that 
olive-oil was dealt with in special regulations. If my inter¬ 
pretation of the above-mentioned letter of Apollonius is correct, 
some restrictions were imposed on the import of olive-oil into 
Alexandria from the country. Apollonius appears to have 
wished to attend in person to the formalities and payments 
connected with the import of a large consignment of native 
oil, which at that time may have been a novelty (the date of 
the letter is 257 b.c.). Whether olive-oil was subjected mutatis 
mutandis to rules similar to those which governed other vege¬ 
table oils, there is no evidence to show. Its price was certainly 
not lower than that of vegetable oils as fixed in the vo/ios 
ikaiKrj ?; what its price was, however, is completely unknown 
to us, the term eXcuov in the accounts being used for all the 
vegetable oils. The high tariff on imported olive-oil (50 per 
cent.) was intended to protect all the native oils, including 
olive-oil. How long this protection lasted we cannot say. In 
the second century it was not so strict as in the third ( Teb . 728). 

In any case, it is certain that an attempt was made by the 
first Ptolemies to provide the Greek population of Egypt with 
native olive-oil and thus to make Egypt, in this respect also, 
independent of foreign supplies. 151 
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Other foreign plants. The first Ptolemies experimented on 
the acclimatization of other foreign plants hitherto unknown 
or little cultivated in Egypt. This was done with the same 
object of meeting the demand of the Greeks for the vegetables 
and fruit to which they were accustomed, and of reducing 
imports. Various fruit-trees were planted on the Philadelphian 
estate of Apollonius with the same energy as vines and olive- 
trees: figs of the best foreign sorts,* * * § quinces, pomegranates, 
early and late apples, apricots (?), and nuts. There are reasons 
for thinking that pistachio trees were first grown in Egypt 
about this time. Similar steps were taken as regards vegetables. 
We know, for example, that garlic was introduced, a root still 
much consumed by Greeks and Italians at the present day. 
Two sorts of garlic were cultivated on Apollonius’ estate, the 
famous kind from Tlos in Lycia and a kind that grew in one 
of the oases of Egypt.f An attempt was made about the same 
time to improve the quality of cabbage grown in Egypt by 
importing seed from Rhodes.^ 152 

I may refer, moreover, to one of the documents in Zenon’s 
correspondence, a letter from Apollonius to Zenon (P. Cairo 
Zen. 59157) in which he recommends him to plant at least 
three hundred fir-trees all over the park (vapaSeicros) at Phila¬ 
delphia and round the vineyard and the olive-groves, adding, 
'for the tree has a striking appearance and will be of service 
to the king’ (as C. C. Edgar translates). By ‘service to the king’ 
Apollonius has in mind the ultimate employment of the trees 
as timber. In the same park there were large plantations of roses, 
certainly not grown merely for decorative purposes.§ 

Live stock. The same policy of innovations may be ob¬ 
served in the rearing of live stock. Great attention was paid 
in particular to providing Egypt with wool of the highest 
quality. As I have already pointed out, Greeks wore almost 
exclusively woollen garments, and were accustomed in their 
own country to excellent cloth made of the finest qualities of 

* P. Cairo Zen. 59033. 

f PS.I. 428. 85 and 433; cf. 332 and Lond. Inv. 2097, 11 . 14 if. 

% Diphilus of Siphnos (a contemporary of King Lysimachus) in Athen. ix. 
9, p. 369 f. 

§ P. Cairo Zen. 59269, 59735, and 59736, 23. 
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wool. The Ptolemies accordingly endeavoured to produce in 
Egypt wool equal to that of Greece, Asia Minor, and Arabia. 
The easiest way of doing this was to import foreign sheep and 
acclimatize them in Egypt. 

In this matter as in others Apollonius was of assistance to 
the king. He owned a very valuable and much admired flock 
of Milesian sheep, of which there is frequent mention.* * * § A 
letter from Apollonius to Zenon and Panacestor of 254 b.c. 
(P- Cairo Zen. 59195) is of especial interest. Apollonius was 
sending a trained shepherd, Maron by name, to Philadelphia 
to take charge of the Milesian flock. Panacestor and Zenon 
were to hand over to him the sheep and sheepfold, and all 
the material (/carao-Kcurj), and to place the shepherds and four 
apprentices under his orders. There was a good prospect of 
acclimatizing the Milesian skin-covered breed {vnohi^depa), 
for the marshy pastures of the Fayum were not very different 
from those of the banks of the Maeander. 

Even more successful were the attempts to acclimatize 
Arabian sheep. Arabian sheep and Arab shepherds (P. Cairo 
Zen. 59433, 22 ff.) are frequently referred to in Zenon’s corre¬ 
spondence and elsewhere.f It may be noticed that in the great 
procession organized by Philadelphus and described by Cal- 
lixeinus| Arabian, Ethiopian, and Euboean sheep were dis¬ 
played to the public, certainly as evidence of the great efforts 
that the king was making to supply the needs of his Greek 
subjects. 

It has been mentioned that pigs were used extensively for 
sacrifices. We know, moreover, that pork was a favourite 
dish of the Greeks when they treated themselves to the luxury 
of eating meat. It is accordingly not surprising to hear of 
Sicilian pigs in Egypt. They are mentioned in one of Zenon’s 
accounts, relating to foodstuffs for various domestic animals.§ 
They may have been kept in the special pigsty built at Phila¬ 
delphia (P. Mich. Zen. 84). 

* P. Cairo Zen. 59142, 59195, 5943°. 

t P. Cairo Zen. 59430, cf. 59405, 59406, and perhaps 59404; P.S. 1 . 429.17; 
377. 14; Hib. 36. 6. 11; Arabian wool, P. Cairo Zen. 59287, cf. P. Edg. 107. 

} Athen. v, p. 201 c. 

§ P. Cairo Zen. 59710 and 59711. 
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The same accounts mention dogs, which were favourite 
animals of Zenon’s; for he was an ardent hunter, resembling in 
this other Macedonians and Greeks.* The dogs mentioned in 
the accounts, however, were probably sheep-dogs, not hunting- 
dogs, and, like Zenon’s Indian hunting-dog, of an imported 
breed.f 

Finally, I may mention the attention paid by the Ptolemies 
to horses, to the improvement of the breed of donkeys by 
importations from Syria, J and to the increase of the number of 
camels, which were commonly employed, for instance in the 
dorea of Apollonius, as beasts of burden.§ In this connexion 
I am certainly of opinion that the animals, mostly domestic, 
given to Philadelphus by Tubias, the Transjordan sheikh, were 
intended, not as an addition to the king's zoological garden, 
but as a contribution to the improvement of the breeds in 
Egypt. 153 

Grain, The second object— agricultural production— 
was taken up seriously from the outset by the Macedonian 
conquerors of Egypt. Egypt had begun to export grain under 
the Persians, if not earlier. The Persians appear to have been 
the first to introduce into Egypt the cultivation of a better 
quality of wheat, the Median, alongside of the inferior wheat 
of the country. The experiment of Cleomenes, the satrap of 
Egypt in the time of Alexander, showed how great a profit 
might be derived from the grain trade by the masters of that 
fertile corn-land. In the days of the first Ptolemies grain, 
especially wheat, was in large and ever-increasing demand in 
Greece. At that time Italian and Sicilian grain rarely appeared 
on the Greek market. Before Alexander’s day Thrace and 
South Russia were the chief sources of Greek supply, and so 
they remained in his time and in the lifetime of Lysimachus, 
whose wealth was probably derived in part from large exports 
of grain to Greece. But the supply of Thracian and south 
Russian grain was not unlimited, and largely depended on 
good crops, which in their turn depended on a sufficient rain- 

* P. Cairo Zen. 59532. 

t P. Cairo Zen. 59075, cf. Athen. V, p. 201 b. 

% P. Cairo Zen. 59075. 

§ P. Cairo Zen. 59143, 59207; P. Mich. Zen. 103, cf. B.G.U. 1351, 1353. 
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fall. Moreover, the invasion of the Balkan peninsula and 
South Russia by the Celts and of Scythia by the Sarmatians 
disorganized the Thracian and south Russian production and 
export of grain. All the other principal grain-producing coun¬ 
tries, Cyprus, Phoenicia, Cyrenaica, were in the hands of the 
Ptolemies. The Ptolemies consequently had an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity of securing control of the Greek grain-market, and they 
did not fail to take advantage of it. In order to be in a position 
to place large quantities of grain on the Greek market, they had 
first to increase its production in Egypt and secondly to make 
a considerable change in the quality of the Egyptian produce. 

Increase of cultivated area. For the former purpose the 
Ptolemies not only reorganized the Egyptian agricultural sys¬ 
tem as described above, but took in addition certain other 
measures. To begin with, they increased the area of cultivated 
land in Egypt. Additional land was reclaimed by the exten¬ 
sion and improvement of irrigation, by the drainage of marsh 
lands, and by the careful irrigation of the sandy and stony 
borders of the desert. We know fairly well how these measures 
were applied in the Arsinoite nome. The correspondence of 
Cleon and Theodorus, the chief irrigation engineers in the 
Fayum in the reigns of Philadelphus and Euergetes, vividly 
depicts the execution of the work there by the joint efforts 
and technical knowledge of Greeks and natives. The picture 
given by Cleon’s correspondence is enlarged and filled in by 
numerous documents illustrating the progress and the various 
aspects of the improvements carried out on Apollonius’ estate 
of 10,000 arourae, partly by Cleon himself, partly by specialists 
in the service of the owner. And, finally, a thorough investiga¬ 
tion of the region of Caranis, one of the new cities of the 
Arsinoite nome, which has been carefully excavated by the 
Michigan expedition, by Miss G. Caton Thompson and Miss 
E. W. Gardner, has enabled us to see on a modern map the 
result of the measures taken by the first Ptolemies. In this 
investigation special attention has been paid to the irrigation 
system, which is proved to have been started in the reign of 
Philadelphus. 

This is not the place to describe the methods by which the 
improvements were carried out. The technical side must be 
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investigated by a specialist familiar both with modern practice 
and with the history of the science and technique of ancient 
times. For the economic history of the period it is important 
to point out that the work was done mainly with free labour 
by contractors paid by the government or by landholders who 
employed hired workmen. Compulsory labour appears to have 
played no important part in the execution of this great enter¬ 
prise, though there was some employment of criminals in 
custody (Seo-^wrai). 

The work was begun without delay. The Italian investiga¬ 
tion of the region around Tebtunis appears to have produced 
conclusive evidence of an early settlement of cleruchs there, 
which means that the work in this region dates from the time 
of Soter. It was carried on there and in the Fayum in general 
with the utmost vigour by Philadelphus, and was still proceed¬ 
ing under Euergetes I. 

We have no statistics that would enable us to form an exact 
idea of how much land was reclaimed in the Arsinoite nome 
under the early Ptolemies. But Apollonius’ estate of 10,000 
arourae near Philadelphia gives an idea of the scale of reclama¬ 
tion. We must remember also that much land was assigned in 
the same region to cleruchs. It would therefore be wrong to form 
a low estimate of the results achieved here by the first Ptole¬ 
mies. And Philadelphia did not stand alone. A glance at the 
map and at a list of the names of the various towns, villages, 
and hamlets of the Arsinoite nome will suffice to show the 
many new centres of life similar to Philadelphia founded in 
this part of Egypt in the third century. The settlements bear 
names of various types. Some of them are purely Greek, 
dynastic or religious, some are Egyptian. Almost all these 
settlements, however, even those with Egyptian names, were 
either new creations of the Ptolemies or became large and 
prosperous in consequence of the measures taken by them. 
We have examples in Philadelphia, Caranis, Tebtunis, and 
especially the capital of the nome, Crocodilopolis or Arsinoe. 
It should be observed, moreover, that many settlements with 
Egyptian names are homonyms of villages in Middle Egypt 
and the Delta. This suggests that they were inhabited by 
native emigrants from those villages. 
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Was the Arsinoite nome an exception ? We have no direct 
information on this point, but it is reasonable to suppose that 
similar work was carried out in many places. There is no 
doubt, for instance, that the flourishing state of the region 
around Alexandria, with its famous Mareotic wine, was due 
in the main to the activity of the early Ptolemies. And the 
same was probably true of many other parts of the Delta. We 
should like to know more of the borderlands of the Delta, 
especially on the West. 154 

The Ptolemies applied the most recent devices, some of them 
the outcome of Greek scientific investigation, to the extension 
of the cultivated area. The question arises how far in the 
same period Egyptian agriculture benefited by similar techni¬ 
cal inventions. Our information on this point is meagre. There 
is hardly any literary evidence; the papyri occasionally men¬ 
tion agricultural implements, but the references are not easy 
to interpret; and the agricultural implements themselves, 
though found in large numbers, have never, as I previously re¬ 
marked, been collected, described, and analysed from the 
technical and historical standpoint. For the early Ptolemaic 
period it is again Zenon’s correspondence that furnishes the 
best information. 

Provision of iron. One of the greatest achievements of this 
period in respect of agriculture was the introduction of the 
‘iron age’. The supply of iron was scanty and it had been used 
only sporadically in Pharaonic Egypt. The Ptolemies were the 
first to supply Egypt with iron, most of it imported, in suffi¬ 
cient quantity to enable the people to use it extensively in 
their daily life. 

It is interesting to see how carefully the provision of iron 
was organized on Apollonius’ estate at Philadelphia. A long 
account (P. Cairo Zen. 59782 a), supplemented by other docu¬ 
ments, details the daily issues of iron by the management to 
various members of the staff of the estate: those dealing with 
agriculture (including irrigation) and transport, with the build¬ 
ing and decoration of houses and other edifices, and with 
various crafts requiring iron instruments (e.g. barbers, P. 
Mich. Zen. 54). In the department of agriculture iron was 
used for making and repairing various implements and fitting 
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cutting edges into the blades of certain tools. Iron implements 
were extensively used at Philadelphia. Most of the agricultural 
implements that were made of wood in Pharaonic times now 
appear on Apollonius’ estate as made partly or entirely of iron: 
ploughshares now have iron sheaths (was); mattocks and 
shovels (crKafcla and a/xat) and probably hoes (SuceWai), 
reaping-hooks of various forms for different purposes (Speirava 
and xfjdXia) have iron-edged blades; axes (atjlvcu, neXt/ieis) 
are made of iron, and iron is extensively used for wagons, 
especially for the wheels. So extensive a use of iron in Egyp¬ 
tian agriculture was almost tantamount to a revolution. It is 
not surprising that Zenon should be so careful of his iron. 155 

Mechanisms for irrigation. Next in importance were the 
improvements in the devices used for irrigating land beyond 
the reach of the Nile flood. During thousands of years Egypt 
had been content to water such land by hand (Sta x et /°°s) or by 
primitive shadufs (kt) Xama). For some parcels of land this 
was the most economical method of irrigation, and it is still 
employed in Egypt. 

But many plots of otherwise valuable land could not be 
irrigated in this way. Some better device, a more scientific 
mechanism, was needed. For the Greek science of mechanics, 
developed as it was in the fourth and third centuries b.c., it 
was an easy task to construct a simple and efficient water-wheel 
by a combination of cog-wheel and endless rope. Thus the well- 
known sakiyeh and the similar machines of the region of the 
Euphrates and Orontes came into being and are still extensively 
used in Egypt and in Syria. In the Greek documents of Hel¬ 
lenistic and Roman Egypt the sakiyeh is called py]x av V or 
liriyavT) avrXovcra, opyavov, pyyaviKOV opyavov. It is first men¬ 
tioned in a papyrus of the second century b.c. (P. Cor. 5), then 
in one of 5 b.c. (B.G.U. 1120. 27), and frequently in documents 
of the Roman period. 

Less use was made of a pump based on the principle of the 
Archimedean screw, because it was less efficient for agricul¬ 
tural purposes. Diodorus (i. 34) states positively, and there 
are no serious grounds for doubting his statement, that the 
Delta was irrigated by means of such a special machine, 
‘which was invented by Archimedes of Syracuse and was called 
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because of its form "snail” {Koy\.l<xi)'. This contrivance appears 
to have come into common use in the Delta in Hellenistic times 
and is still employed in some parts of Middle Egypt. In the 
correspondence of Zenon neither the sakiyeh nor the Koy\Las is 
mentioned, but there is evidence of the latter in early Roman 
times, and it is represented in certain paintings and sculptures 
as used for irrigating gardens. 156 

Sowing-plough. Other mechanical devices for making agri¬ 
cultural work easier and more efficient were used in Egypt in 
early Roman times: such was the sowing-plough, which had 
been known to the ancient world for centuries and was used 
extensively in Babylonia; and the norag, a threshing drag still 
in use in Egypt and elsewhere and called by the Romans 
plostellum punicum. The former implement is expressly men¬ 
tioned in documents of the Hellenistic period. The latter is 
probably referred to in a third-century document ( B.G.U. 
1507) connected with what had formerly been the dorea of 
Apollonius. 157 

Oil- and wine-presses. It is to be regretted that we know so 
little of the oil- and wine-presses of the Ptolemaic period. From 
a fragmentary document ( P.S. 1 . 624) we may infer that Zenon 
was well informed about the progress made in viticulture in 
Hellenistic times. It is very likely that he used for his own 
information and for the instruction of his subordinates one of 
the many treatises then current on agriculture in general and 
viticulture in particular. If screw-presses of the new type, 
which were introduced into Italy in the early first century a.d., 
were known in Greece before they appeared in Italy, he 
certainly was aware of their existence and may have employed 
them. The problem of the date of the screw-press, however, 
is far from being settled. Pliny (N.H. xviii. 317) regards it as a 
new invention of his own time. On the other hand. Heron 
knew about presses of all types and describes them minutely. 
Unfortunately the date of Heron is disputed. If he belonged 
to Hellenistic times, the screw-press (not the ‘prelum and screw 
press’ that was well known all over the Hellenistic world) was 
familiar to the Greeks before it was introduced into Italy. 158 

Water-mills. A problem related to those dealt with above 
is presented by the history of the water-mill for grinding 
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grain. Strabo (xii. 556) refers to a water-mill at Cabeira in 
Pontus in connexion with the palace built by the great Mithri- 
dates. This type of mill was well known in the early Roman 
Empire under its Greek name hydraletes and is described by 
Vitruvius (x. 257) and Pliny (N.H. xviii. 97). Remains of 
water-mills have been found in some places—I may mention 
the ruins of one discovered in the Athenian agora, and the 
wooden mill-wheels found in Italy and elsewhere. Are we to 
ascribe the invention of the water-mill to the East, or to con¬ 
nect it with the progress of Greek technical science in the 
Hellenistic period ? It is interesting to find that there appears 
to be no mention of water-mills in the papyri either of Hellen¬ 
istic or Roman times found in Egypt. Are we to explain this 
by the difficulty of using the Nile for the purpose of a water¬ 
mill ? It is even more surprising, in view of the progress made 
by ancient technique in the matter of irrigation, not to find 
windmills used either in Egypt or in the other parts of the 
Hellenistic and Roman world. 155 

An increase in the agricultural production of Egypt in general 
and in the production of grain in particular was the natural 
result of the innovations above described. We must un¬ 
doubtedly ascribe to the need for such an improvement, both 
in the quantity and the quality of the output, the technical 
progress of Egyptian agriculture in early Ptolemaic times. 

We must explain in the same way certain other agricultural 
improvements of a different character introduced by the Ptole¬ 
mies. One of Apollonius’ letters informs us that the king bade 
him adopt on his estate the system of two crops a year ( P . 
Cairo Zen. 59155). The system was not new. It had been 
extensively used in various parts of the world—in Greece, in 
Syria, and in Arabia—and was probably not unknown or un¬ 
tried in Egypt. It is, however, characteristic of the reforming 
zeal of Philadelphus that he wanted to have it applied on the 
estate he had given to Apollonius. 160 

Lastly, it was certainly due to the desire of the first Ptolemies 
to bring about a great increase in the exportation of grain that 
they changed the type of grain grown in Egypt. In pre-Ptole- 
maic Egypt olyra (rice-wheat, triticum dicoccum) was cultivated 
in preference to wheat, for olyra was the staple food of the 
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population. But there was no demand for it in other countries: 
what was there required was wheat, and wheat of the best quality, 
capable of competing with that of South Russia, Thrace, and 
Asia Minor. By their planned system of agriculture the Ptole¬ 
mies found it easy to increase the production of wheat. At the 
same time they experimented with a view to improving the 
quality of Egyptian wheat, and tried many kinds of seed. We 
hear of Calyndian wheat, and we know that Syrian wheat was 
very popular in Egypt in the third century. 161 

In these endeavours they were successful. We have no 
statistics, but by careful interpretation of such data as we 
possess we are able to infer that in normal years Egypt was not 
only able to feed her population and their live stock, but also 
to export a large surplus, probably not less than ten million 
artabae a year. 162 

The situation in regard to industrial production was 
almost the same as in regard to agriculture. From time 
immemorial Egypt had produced various manufactured goods 
both for her own population and for export. In many branches 
of industry, such as papyrus, linen, glass, and faience, she had 
no rivals; and to these may be added articles made from the 
ivory, ebony, spices, &c., brought by caravan, which also 
were for a long time a speciality of Egypt. 

When the Ptolemies took over the country from the Per¬ 
sians they were faced with the same problems in respect of 
industry as of agriculture. New customers appeared in Egypt 
who had their special requirements and would not be satisfied 
with the alien products of Egyptian industry: these were the 
immigrants, mostly Greeks or persons accustomed to the Greek 
mode of life. They would have been glad to buy goods imported 
from their own country, but the Ptolemies would not allow 
them to do this. I have already explained that one of the 
main objects of their policy was self-sufficiency. On the other 
hand, the purchasing power of foreign countries and the demand 
for Egyptian goods were steadily increasing. The Hellenistic 
market, however, was not easy to satisfy. It had its peculiar 
preferences, to which producers had to adapt themselves. It 
was evident, therefore, that in order to obtain a good return 
from Egyptian industry it was not sufficient to monopolize 
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some of its branches and to control production and sale in 
others. The output of many commodities had to be increased 
and its character adapted to the needs of customers who were 
Greeks or had Greek tastes and habits. A hellenization of 
Egyptian industry was required. 

We are even less well informed about the industry of Egypt 
than about its agriculture. The documents reveal its organiza¬ 
tion by the Ptolemies, as indicated above, but they are silent 
on the character of its products and its technical processes. For 
some branches of industry the archaeological material is abun¬ 
dant and will be described below. On one point, however, the 
evidence, especially that of the papyri, speaks with certainty: 
the Ptolemies did not neglect any of the ancient industries of 
Egypt. I have shown above how they developed the papyrus 
industry and with what excellent results. Of other branches 
of industry I shall speak presently, but I may say at once that 
it was the Ptolemies who practically introduced the woollen 
industry on a large scale into the country. 

The results achieved were remarkable. Egypt became self- 
sufficing in almost all branches of industry and was able to 
export in the third century some manufactured goods. I 
shall describe these results in the several industries so far as 
we know them from literary, documentary, and above all 
from archaeological evidence. The archaeological material 
assembled by me is no doubt incomplete and will, it is hoped, 
be soon supplemented by competent archaeologists. 

Pottery. I shall begin with pottery, the best-known branch 
of Egyptian industry. I have already explained how Alex¬ 
andria became in the late fourth and early third centuries one 
of the best markets for Athenian and South Italian potters 
{see above, p. 160). The import of foreign pottery, of course, 
never entirely ceased. Imported ceramic goods are found in 
Alexandria from time to time throughout the Hellenistic 
period. But in the later part of this period imports were 
relatively rare. Very early in the third century Alexandrian 
potters began to compete with foreign importers. They started 
this competition by imitating the various Athenian and South 
Italian models. They soon went further and manufactured for 
the Alexandrian market new types of pottery, some of which 
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i. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


2. Alexandria Museum. 



3. Alexandria Museum. 4. Alexandria Museum. 

Early Hellenistic pottery made in Egypt 
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PLATE XLII 

1. Blue-glazed faience bottle almost intact (the upper part of the neck is 
missing) adorned with six decorated zones or friezes with figures and ornaments 
in bluish-green. On the neck are seen, in metopes formed by clusters of papyrus 
stalks, human figures with pendent abdomens and heavy breasts, probably the 
Nile god. The next zone containing figures shows birds (not aquatic) and fish, 
and between them flowers and fruit. The most interesting zone is the lower one, 
in which real and fantastic animals are represented: a griffin facing a hare and to 
the left a goat with lowered horns, a lioness(?), a hyena(?), perhaps an antelope, 
and finally a lion, which completes the circle. The two friezes described above 
should be compared with the fauna and flora of the mosaic of Palestrina (pi, 
xxxviii) and with the animal frieze of the paintings in the grave of Marissa 
(pi. lviii). H. 0*155. I have to thank Prof. L. Bull for a detailed description of 
the bottle which I have used extensively above. Photograph supplied by the 
authorities of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

2. Blue-glazed faience bottle of about the same shape as No. 1, intact, with 
mixed plastic and painted decoration. To the former belong the three applique 
heads of Bes and a complete figure of the same god standing between the shoulder 
and the mouth; to the latter the decoration of the zones of the body of the bottle— 
a mixture of Greek and Egyptian elements; note the curious griffins in metopes 
facing each other. E. Breccia, Alexandrea ad Aegyptum , 1922, p. 271, fig. 181. 
Reproduced from a coloured drawing. 

3. Funeral amphora of the so-called Hadra type with decoration in black: 
running Pegasus between two columns. The figure of Pegasus is the symbol of the 
apotheosis. There are similar vases with the same decoration in the Metropolitan 
Museum. Photograph supplied by the authorities of the Alexandria Museum. 

R. Pagenstecher, A.J.A. xiii (1909), p. 402; id.. Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex, xiv 
(N.S. iii, 3) (1912), pis. xv-xvi; F. Cumont, Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex, xx (N.S. v. 3) 
(1924), pp. 193 ff., pi. xxiv, cf. Ch. Picard, ibid, xxxii (N.S. x. 1), pp. 3 ff. 

4. Funeral amphora of the same Hadra type but with different decoration: 
polychrome on white ground. Garlands are painted above and a cuirass and 
Macedonian round shield below. R. Pagenstecher, Gr.-Aeg. Samml ., E. von 
Sieglin , ii. 3 (1913), p. 49I, fig. 56, cf. 55 a-b. Photograph supplied by the author¬ 
ities of the Alexandria Museum. 

The two classes of Alexandrian vases, most typical of Ptolemaic Egypt, 
illustrated on this plate (cf. pi. xli), cannot be discussed here. See pp. 367 ff. 
and n. 163, Cf. below, Ch. VIII and C. W. Lunsingh Scheurleer, Grieksche 
Ceramieh , 1936, pp. 168 ff., figs. 161-2 (Faience), and pp. 146 ff. (Hadra). It is 
interesting to see how the ancient faience ware of Egypt was adapted to the 
requirements of the new customers of the Egyptian potters. Most of the faience 
vases of the types illustrated above belong to the third century B.c. As regards 
the Hadra vases they may be divided into two classes: the earlier, with designs 
mostly of ornamental and symbolical character in black on yellowish ground (late 
fourth and early third century b.c.), and the later, with polychrome decoration 
of more diversified character on white ground. The Hadra urns were used to hold 
the ashes of Greek residents in Alexandria, chiefly soldiers of the Ptolemaic army, 
and of 0 €ojpol (sacred envoys) who came to Alexandria from abroad, as we learn 
from the inscriptions on the urns, which contain the names of the deceased and 
the dates of the burial. Hundreds of Hadra urns have been found in the Ptolemaic 
necropoleis of Alexandria and a few in the Ptolemaic dominions and in places 
where Ptolemaic influence was strong, and are now preserved in various museums 
of Egypt, Europe, and America. They yield important information on the religion 
and life of the Greek population of early Ptolemaic Egypt. No full collection of 
them exists. 

3261 B b 
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were exported (especially to the Egyptian dominions and to 
Italy). I cannot enter into details, and some points are still 
controversial. But there is no doubt that Alexandrians buried 
the ashes of their dead in special painted hydriae, known as 
Hadra vases, made in Alexandria, perhaps in partial imitation 
of certain kinds of Boeotian and Apulian pottery. It is like¬ 
wise probable that it was Alexandria that took up a special 
type of relief pottery, produced in continental Greece and 
known as 'Megarian bowls", Egyptianized it, and contributed 
to its enormous success not only in Alexandria and Egypt in 
general, but also in almost all Greek centres outside Egypt. 
It must, however, be noted that very few Megarian bowls 
have been found in Alexandria or in other urban settlements 
in Egypt (for instance Canopus), especially specimens of early 
date, most of them being late and perhaps imported. The 
whole question of Megarian bowls needs careful investigation. 
The same is true of the portable ovens and incense-burners 
with relief decoration. Their history is little known. They 
may have originated in South Italy, but may have been re¬ 
modelled in Alexandria and have spread from there over the 
whole Hellenistic world. In imitation of metal ware a special 
type of pottery widely distributed over the country, known as 
‘relief vases with light background’, was manufactured in the 
rural districts of Egypt for the use of the Greek and hellenized 
population. Finally, it was Alexandria that modified the 
ancient faience of Egypt (including beads and scarabs), adapted 
it to the Greek taste, and started a large and very successful 
production of it. A curious example of this pottery is seen in 
the typically Alexandrian oinochoai bearing the names of 
queens and kings (Arsinoe, wife of Philadelphus, Berenice 
wife of Euergetes I, and Philopator). 163 

Glass. Glass had been from ancient times a speciality of 
Egyptian industry. The somewhat fossilized and old-fashioned 
craft received new life in the Hellenistic period. A new kind 
of glass vases, imperfectly known from some specimens found 
in South Russia in graves of the second and first centuries B.c., 
which were either cast in moulds and polished or hewn out of 
solid blocks of cast glass in imitation of metal ware (some of 
them mounted in bronze or in gold inset with precious stones), 
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may have been first made in Egypt, perhaps some time in the 
third or early second century, and later imitated in the East. 
The specimens of this type of glass found in Russia recall 
certain votive offerings in the temples of Delos. 164 

Various glass vases of somewhat different make—bowls, 
cups, and dishes, all with gold ornaments—are certainly of 
Alexandrian origin. The ornaments of these vessels are of thin 
gold pasted on a background of coloured or uncoloured glass, 
and sometimes covered with a layer of colourless transparent 
glass. The best bowls of this type are close reproductions of 
Megarian bowls or of their metal prototypes. Beautiful speci¬ 
mens of this style and technique have been found in Palestine 
and in South Italy. Some fine fragments, however, have been 
found in Egypt and testify to the Alexandrian origin of the 
class. All students now agree in assigning this type of glass 
vessels to the early and late Hellenistic period. They disappear 
from the market in the early Roman Empire, to reappear in 
large quantities in the late Roman Empire (fourth and follow¬ 
ing centuries after Christ). 165 It was probably the invention 
of blown glass that ousted the glass vases with gold ornaments; 
they were replaced by painted glass vases. 166 

Along with the glass vases above described Egypt produced 
large quantities of glass ware of what is known as the millefiori 
technique, which had been a speciality of Egypt at least since 
the time of the New Kingdom. Beads of this kind were exported 
as far as China and gave rise there to a local production of 
similar beads. Pieces of millefiori glass were commonly used as 
substitutes for precious stones in the manufacture of jewels. 
Square plaques of the same technique, mostly with floral 
ornaments, were made to adorn the walls and ceilings of public 
buildings and private houses, pieces of furniture, and other 
wooden articles. All these hellenized products of ancient 
Egyptian glass-craft had a very long life, and were in great 
demand throughout the Roman Empire in the first three cen¬ 
turies of its existence. But most of those found in ruins of 
cities and in tombs all over the civilized world are local, 
especially south Italian, imitations of the original Egyptian 
ware. 

All that we know of glass in Egypt we learn from some 
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PLATE XLIII 

1. The beautiful glass amphora from Olbia is a unique 
specimen of early Hellenistic glass (about 200 B.c.). It is 
described in note 164. Photograph supplied by the author¬ 
ities of the Staatliche Museen, Berlin. 

2, 3. The gold glass bowl of the British Museum (one of 
two found at Canosa in Apulia) is one of the best specimens 
of early Alexandrian gold glass. It is mentioned in note 165. 
H. 0*140, diam. 0-195. I n shape and decoration it is similar 
to the contemporary Megarian and faience bowls. There is 
not the slightest doubt that the bowl must be assigned to 
the third century b.c., and not to Roman times. Photograph 
and drawing supplied by the authorities of the British 
Museum. 

Published by O. M. Dalton, Arch . Journ . lviii (1901), p. 
247, no. 23, pi. V, cf. W. Deonna, Rev. £.A. xxvii (1925), 
pp. 15 ff.; and P. Wuilleumier, Le Trisor de Tarente, 1930, 
p. 30, pi. x, 5. 

4. Sherd (0-07 x 0*08) of a bowl (diam. of the entire bowl 
0-133). The howl was decorated with a garland of vine in 
gold and berries in purple between two layers of glass. Bull. 
Metr . Mus. of Art, xx (1925), p. 183. On this sherd of the 
late (?) Hellenistic period, which attests the gradual transi¬ 
tion from gold glass to painted glass, see below, Ch. VI, n. 
198. Drawing supplied by the authorities of the Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art, New York. 
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4. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Hellenistic glass made in the Ptolemaic Empire 







PLATE XLIV 



i. Reggio, Calabria, Museum. 



2. Moscow, Archaeological Museum (formerly coll, Goleniscev) 
Hellenistic glass made in the Ptolemaic Empire 
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PLATE XLIV 

I* Gold glass dish found at Trasilico in Calabria. In a frame of three 
rows of ornaments two hunting-scenes are represented. A Macedonian 
horseman, dressed in chiton and high shoes and crowned, riding a 
spirited horse, is aiming his long lance at a leopard which is moving 
away but is turning its head towards the rider ready to attack him. 
To the right a tree, in the air a flying bird, probably an eagle (symbol of 
victory?). Below, a crowned young boy seated near a tree on a tree- 
trunk (?) is shooting an arrow at two antelopes or gazelles pursued by a 
dog (or perhaps a hare, in flight like the antelopes). The style and the 
composition of the two scenes are surprisingly similar to those of the 
painting in the Ptolemaic grave of Marissa (below, pi. LVIII). There is 
little doubt that both were made by artists of Alexandria or trained in 
Alexandria. For bibliography n. 165. About 200 B.c.(?). Photograph 
supplied by Alinari. 

2. The sherd from the Moscow Museum certainly belonged to a dish 
similar in shape to that described above. The ornaments are the same, 
cf. the preceding plate nos. 2, 3, and B. Pharmakovsky, Bull . Comm . 
Imp . Arch . xiii (1906), p. 181, fig. 133 (sherd of a bowl or dish from 
Olbia in South Russia). On the bottom of the dish is represented a 
Greco-Egyptian vaulted temple or aedicula, the flat vault supported by 
papyrus-columns. In the back wall the usual niche; before the niche an 
altar or thymiaterion . Near the temple a column with the figure of a 
hawk on the top, a base supporting the statue of a sphinx, a horned altar, 
and a tree. Cf. the little temple of the mosaic of Palestrina, above, pi. 
xxxvm. I have no doubt that the sherd must be assigned to the Ptolemaic 
period. I published this specimen of gold glass in my paper ‘Die 
hellenistisch-romische Architekturlandschaft', Rom. Mitt . xxvi (1911), 
p. 63, fig. 38, cf. W. Weber, f Ein Hermes-Tempel des Kaisers Marcus', 
Sitzh . Heidelb. Akad Phil.-hist. Kl., 1910, 7, p. 27, fig. 6. Cf. n. 165 
to this chapter. Drawing made from a photograph supplied by the 
authorities of the Moscow Museum. 
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literary texts and from archaeological finds. The papyri are 
silent on the subject. Even in the correspondence of Zenon 
there is no mention of glass. It is therefore probable that it was 
a luxury, very little used in Egypt. It was produced chiefly 
in Alexandria for export, as a kind of expensive curiosity. 
In Egypt itself rich people apparently preferred metal ware. 167 

Metal industry. The metal industry, especially the produc¬ 
tion of gold, silver, and bronze plate, had flourished in Pharaonic 
Egypt. There is not the slightest doubt that Hellenistic Egypt 
inherited and carried on the splendid traditions of these earlier 
times. There is much evidence of this, especially in the copious 
finds of gold and silver plate, cult utensils and jewels of the 
early third century b.c. made in Egypt. I may quote some 
examples without aiming at completeness. The richest of these, 
dated with precision by coins of Soter and of the early years of 
Philadelphus, was made in 1905 in the ruins of a temple at 
Toukh el Qarmous in the northern Delta. It consisted of a 
beautiful set of gold and silver plate, ritual objects and jewel¬ 
lery, of local make and of Greek, Egyptian, and Greco-Persian 
style. Similar, though earlier, is the find at Mendes. 168 

A little later than the find at Toukh el Qarmous are the 
interesting plaster casts made from metal vases and other 
metal objects found recently at Mit-Rahineh. The majority 
of them are rightly assigned to the third century b.c. They 
certainly belonged originally to large and well-furnished metal 
shops at Memphis. Many moulds and models (of plaster, clay, 
and stone) for various metal objects were and still are frequently 
found in Egypt (I may mention for example the beautiful stone 
models for helmets of the third century b.c. discovered at 
Memphis). The largest number of those belonging to the Helleni¬ 
stic period come from workshops of Memphis. Together with 
the plaster casts they are invaluable for students of ancient art 
and ancient technique. The abundant discoveries made at 
Memphis testify to the importance of this city as a centre of 
metal-ware production. Another important centre was Hermu- 
polis. The frequent finds of beautiful silver plate here (of late 
Hellenistic and early Roman times) attest the existence of a 
flourishing metal industry which probably began earlier than 
the late Hellenistic period. 169 
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The popularity of metal ware in Egypt in the period under 
review is further illustrated by various imitations of metal 
plate in clay. I may remind the reader of the above-men¬ 
tioned Megarian bowls and their faience counterparts with 
Greco-Egyptian vegetal decoration in relief (a mixture of 
acanthus and nymphaea leaves). They are certainly reproduc¬ 
tions in clay of metal vases of the same shape and decoration 
made in Egypt. Such metal bowls have occasionally been 
found in Egypt, and one of Egyptian make was excavated 
recently in Syria at Ras Shamra. 170 Casts of vases of similar 
shape and with similar ornamentation are among those found 
at Mit-Rahineh, and the same type of decoration may be 
observed on the silver lid of a pyxis from Tarentum and on 
several bowls from Civith Castellana, which probably belong 
to the third century b.c., and may be regarded as imported 
from Egypt. Several other types of pottery made in Egypt 
certainly go back to metal originals. 171 

I may further draw attention to the fact that metal 
vases with niello decoration of Hellenistic and Roman date, 
some of them partly adorned with Greco-Egyptian figures 
and designs, testify to the revival of this old Egyptian tech¬ 
nique in the Hellenistic period. This ware, like the other types 
of metal plate, was at least in the later period exported from 
Egypt. The best specimens have been found at Egyed in 
Hungary. 172 

Great interest attaches to some bronze models of toilet 
articles, mostly hairpins with elaborate tops in the form of 
figures or other ornaments, found recently at Galjub near 
Cairo, and now in the Pelizaeus Museum. These bronze models 
served as samples in the shop of a gold- and silversmith, and 
were reproduced in gold or silver as ordered by his customers. 
A business of this kind was carried on, for example, in the work¬ 
shop of Mystharion in Alexandria in early Roman times. 
The objects found at Galjub are assigned in the work describ¬ 
ing them to the second century b.c . 173 

The importance and the influence of Alexandrian metal 
work in the Hellenistic period may be gathered from these 
few examples. Though specimens of Hellenistic silver and 
bronze plate, and of its later derivatives are not very numerous, 
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a careful analysis of them will certainly lead us to assign to 
Alexandria several types of them. 

We must not, however, exaggerate the part played by 
Alexandria. The time is past when all the products of Hellen¬ 
istic toreutic art were attributed en bloc to that city. Etruria, 
Campania, Sicily, Tarentum, Corinth, Chalcis, Delos, and 
Athens were famous centres of metallurgy in the classical 
period, and there is no reason to suppose that all of them 
ceased working in Hellenistic times. Their traditions were 
taken over, not only by Alexandria, but also a little later by 
Pergamon, which was soon to enter into competition with its 
older rivals. In the East—in Babylonia, Assyria, Phoenicia, 
Armenia, and Iran—the toreutic art was as old and as flourish¬ 
ing as in Egypt. There is no doubt that the gold and silver 
vases and other objects inlaid with precious stones which I 
have mentioned above (ch. Ill) were made also by artists who 
resided not only in Egypt, but also and perhaps chiefly in 
the Seleucid Empire, and that Seleucid Syria was another 
rival of Ptolemaic Alexandria in this field. In his famous 
fiompe Antiochus IV displayed to the people of Antioch a 
profusion of gold and silver plate, most of it undoubtedly made 
within his empire. 174 

Yet the evidence taken all together shows that the Alexan¬ 
drian production of gold, silver, and bronze plate was very 
large. Without doubt it amply covered the needs of the popu¬ 
lation of Egypt, and some of it was exported. To realize the 
number and the splendour of the pieces of gold and silver work 
in the possession of the Ptolemies, most of them, it must be 
supposed, of local workmanship, one should read Callixeinus’ 
description of the pompe and banquet organized by Philadel- 
phus in the early days of his reign. Hundreds if not thousands 
of gold and silver vessels and other objects were displayed at 
these gorgeous functions. No less important than the descrip¬ 
tion of Callixeinus is the account which Ps.-Aristeas gives of the 
gifts of expensive plate that Philadelphus presented to the 
temple of Jerusalem. Like so many things in this letter, the 
description is based on observations, though probably no such 
gift was ever sent to Jerusalem. 175 

Textile industry. We know very little of the products of 
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the textile industry in Hellenistic Egypt. No woollen or linen 
materials of any artistic value have hitherto been found in 
Egyptian graves of the Hellenistic period. The famous ‘Coptic’ 
stuffs found in such quantities in Egypt are all of a much later 
date, although in technique and decoration they may go back 
to Hellenistic times. But numerous papyri which speak of the 
textile industry in Egypt, especially a large group of early 
Ptolemaic documents, bear eloquent testimony to its flourish¬ 
ing condition at that time. Linen fabrics, under the control 



Fig. 2. Lid of a wooden sarcophagus from Magdola, Fayum, with 
painting representing a rug. Cairo Museum. 

and supervision of the government, were produced in large 
quantities and of fine quality: fine byssos, garments embroidered 
or with inwoven ornaments, and all sorts of plain materials 
are frequently mentioned in the papyri. Large quantities of 
linen tissues and garments were made to the order and for the 
use of the king. Since flax was scarce in the other parts of the 
Greek world and Egypt was famous for its linen, there is no 
doubt that part of the linen goods in the king’s possession was 
sold to foreign merchants. The remainder and all that was 
made by the weavers on their own account supplied the home 
demand. The manufacture of woollens was not a speciality 
of Egypt in ancient times, for the Egyptians as a rule used 
linen materials. In the Ptolemaic period, as I have stated 
above, efforts were made to start a woollen industry on a 
large scale under the supervision and with the protection of 
the government. I mentioned that Milesian, Euboean, and 
Arabian sheep were imported and bred in Egypt. This was 
done without doubt to provide the industry with better raw 
material than the wool of Egyptian sheep. Egyptian wool was 
protected by compensatory tariffs against the competition of 
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PLATE XLV 

1. One of the plaster casts found at Mit-Rahineh (Memphis), taken from an 
emblema of a patera or dish, probably in silver. In the centre, bust of Athena in 
front view wearing a Corinthian helmet with three crests; the bust is surrounded 
by two circles, the first showing palmettes and lotus buds, the other a row of 
ducks flapping their wings. From this cast Herr Blume, a goldsmith of Hildesheim, 
has made a reproduction in silver and restored the whole of the patera with the 
help of another ancient plaster cast from Mit-Rahineh taken from handles of a 
similar patera (Pelizaeus-Museum, Inv. 1139). Diam. 0-15. O, Rubensohn, 
Hellenistisches Silbergerdtin antiken Gipsabgussen, 191 r, pp. 13 ff., nos. 1 and ia; 
G, Roeder and A. Ippel, Die Denkmdler des Pelizaens-Museums zu Hildesheim , 
1921, p. 140, no. 1109, figs. 51 (the ancient plaster cast) and 52 (modern restoration), 
cl n. 169 to this chapter and description of pi. xlvii. Stylistic considerations and 
several casts showing portraits of various members of the ruling house (Inv. nos. 
1119, 1120, 1121, 1147) beginning with Soter (Die Denkmdler , &c., p. 143, figs. 
56—ancient cast, and 57—modern reproduction in metal, cf. the description of 
pi. n) make it certain that the majority of the casts must be assigned to the early 
Ptolemaic period. Note the mixture of Greek and native motifs (the flapping 
ducks) in the ornamentation of the dish. Photograph supplied by the authorities 
of the Pelizaeus-Museum, Hildesheim. 

2, 3. Silver armlets said to be from Balamun (Diospolis Inferior) in the Delta. 
One has the form of coiling snakes, and the other (one of a pair) consists of wire 
wound in a serpentine design ending in snake and uraeus heads and adorned 
with many rings. Unpublished. Not dated, but probably late Hellenistic. The 
snake bracelets are common in Greek art. The peculiar shape and ornamentation 
of the second bracelet finds parallels both in Mesopotamia and in Egypt (and 
also in early Celtic art); see for Egypt B. Segall, Museum Benaki , Katalog der 
Goldschmied-Arbeiten, 1938, no. 180, pi. 39, pp. 118 ff. Cf., for Ptolemaic toreutics 
in general, the interesting Ptolemaic silver bottle recently acquired by theM.M.A.: 
A. Lansing, Bull. Metr. Mus. xxxix, 1938, pp. 199 ff. Photographs supplied by 
the authorities of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

A few words may be added on the finds of Mit-Rahineh in general. The many 
plaster casts and stone models of helmets (see pi. xlvii), now for the most part 
in the Pelizaeus-Museum, but some distributed among other museums (for 
example the Allard Pierson Museum in Amsterdam and the Museum of Alexan¬ 
dria), were found ' in a continuous set of houses of the type of storehouses in the 
ruins of Memphis *, in all probability houses of the goldsmiths* quarter of the city 
(we know that in Roman times—and probably earlier also—craftsmen of various 
kinds lived close to each other in special streets and wards of the Egyptian cities, 
see the works quoted in Ch. VIII, n. 25). The large number of these houses and 
of the models found in them shows the importance of metal industry in the life of 
Memphis and probably of the rest of Egypt in the Ptolemaic period, and gives 
some idea of the extent of the production of Alexandria. All sorts of metal objects 
were made at Memphis: plate, jewels, mirrors, weapons, horse trappings, &c. The 
plaster casts (some of them were hung on the walls of the shops) were probably 
taken from metal originals, both old and new, and served as models for the 
craftsmen and as specimens for the customers. 
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2. Taman peninsula, South Russia, rug painted on the ceiling of the grave-chamber of the tumulus 
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PLATE XLVI 

1. An excellent idea of the achievements of the textile industry of Ptolemaic 
times in Egypt may be derived from the carved and painted funeral couches 
commonly found in many hypogaea of the various necropoleis of this period 
at Alexandria. They have been recently studied in the light of parallel material 
from other parts of the Hellenistic world by A. Adriani, Annuaire du Musee 
Grico-Romain (1933-4 and I 934 ~ 5 )* ‘La necropole de Moustafa Pacha', 1936, 
pp. 101 ff. X give here a brief description of two of them, both in the recently 
discovered graves of Mustafa Pasha, one more elaborate, the other plainer but 
elegant. For all details the reader is referred to the description and study by 
A. Adriani. I am not concerned with the form and ornamentation of the wooden 
couches reproduced in the graves, marvels of the carpenter's craft, inlaid with 
metals, ivory, and precious wood (for which see the references in A. Adriani, 
loc. cit., p. 101, n. 1): I confine myself to the pillows, mattresses, and hangings. 
In grave no. 2 (Adriani, loc. cit., pi. D, in colour) there are three pillows at 
each end of the couch, a thick stiff mattress, and a rich hanging. The stuffs 
used for the pillows and the mattress are of purple colour with broad yellow 
and narrow blue stripes. On some sections of the mattress figures of women 
are inwoven, presumably in gold. Even more refined is the hanging, with its 
blue centre and red borders adorned with tassels and inwoven golden orna¬ 
ments and figures. Similar is the. couch in grave no. 3 (here reproduced; 
Adriani, loc. cit., pi. xxxm) with its two pillows at each end, a fine mattress, 
and a hanging without tassels but with a set of human figures inwroven in its 
lower border, probably representing a mythological subject. Cf. pp. 376 ff. 
and nn. 177 and 179; and on the mosaics reproducing rugs, ibid, and n. 178. 

2. Section of the rug painted on the barrel-vault of the grave-chamber of 
the Kurgan Vassyurinskaja Gora in the Taman peninsula (South Russia). 
The centre of the rug is blue, the border with its tassels on the outer side and 
fringes on the inner side is of deep red colour. The grave must be assigned to 
the end of the fourth century b.c. Note the far-reaching similarities of this 
painted rug and its purely textile ornamentation with the Alexandrian, 
Delian, and Pergamene mosaics of the Hellenistic period (pis. xxxv, lxxiv, 
and lxxxix) and with the hangings of the couches described above. Repro¬ 
duced in colour and discussed at length by myself, A ncient decorative Painting 
in the South of Russia , 1914, pp. 30 ff. and pi. xv; cf. my brief remarks in 
J.H.S. xxxix (1919), p. 148. 
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foreign wool. There is evidence that there were workshops for 
the manufacture of woollen cloth on the estate of Apollonius, 
and that these were regarded as an innovation. All this was 
done in order to provide the Greek population of Egypt with 
woollen materials without recourse to importation, and it is 
certain that Egyptian woollen fabrics very soon found custo¬ 
mers in foreign countries. 176 

Since both linen and woollen fabrics were intended partly 
for export, partly for the use of the Greek population of the 
country, the Egyptian weavers had to change their style of 
production and to adapt themselves to the new requirements. 
This they did with great success, witness the mattresses, 
pillows, and rugs that are often represented on funeral couches 
in Alexandrian painted tombs of the third and second centuries 
B.c., and on the lids of wooden sarcophagi of the same period. 
The ornaments and patterns in these representations are Greek, 
not Egyptian, and their originals were certainly not imported 
from abroad. 177 We find likewise Greek style and Greek orna¬ 
ments in certain early floor mosaics of Alexandria, which 
certainly reproduced woollen rugs. 178 And finally Callixeinus’ 
description of the banqueting tent of Philadelphus and of the 
floating villa of Philopator, which were both of them gorgeously 
decorated with coloured and ornamental rugs, testifies to the 
Greek character of the rugs and to their local manufacture 
(though some rugs—no doubt by way of contrast—are de¬ 
scribed as Persian and Phoenician). 179 

Sculpture. With the products of industry and the applied arts 
may be classed those of sculpture, particularly decorative and 
sepulchral sculpture (grave stelae and statues). Here again the 
earliest products were made of Attic marble by Athenian 
artists, either at Athens or more probably at Alexandria, but at 
a very early date local sculptors created their own (purely 
Greek) style and supplied the needs of the Greek population 
of Alexandria and the ‘country’ (y^yoa). The Alexandrian 
school of sculptors excelled particularly in portrait sculpture. 
Alongside of them native artists continued to produce for their 
temples, shrines, and tombs in their old-fashioned style. In 
some few cases, however, a mixture of the two styles may be 
noticed. 180 
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6. Commerce, Coinage, and Banking 

The skilful commercial policy of the first Ptolemies, by 
which they systematically developed Egypt’s trade relations, 
contributed to their great success in reorganizing Egyptian 
agriculture and industry, and added to their wealth. Their 
trade policy was dictated by considerations similar to those 
which directed their internal policy, their principal object 
being to strengthen and consolidate their position in Egypt 
and to acquire hegemony, or at least as great an influence as 
possible, in the civilized world. I need hardly repeat that the 
basis of Ptolemaic strength and influence was their economic 
prosperity, which enabled them to maintain a strong and well- 
organized army and navy, and to carry on a successful foreign 
policy. This last rested to a large extent on subsidies in money 
and grain granted to their supporters in the Mediterranean 
world. 181 

TRADE WITH THE DOMINIONS 

Egypt was a very rich country, and the Ptolemies by their 
efforts made her almost self-sufficing. But her self-sufficiency 
was not complete. I have already pointed out that Egypt was 
poor in respect of certain fundamental needs of the army and 
navy—metals, horses and elephants, and good timber. The 
four basic metals—iron, copper, silver, and gold—had to be 
imported, at least in part. By their foreign policy, though this 
was not directed exclusively by economic considerations, the 
Ptolemies succeeded in satisfying some of their requirements. 
These were supplied by their most important foreign domi¬ 
nions and dependencies: Cyprus furnished copper; Syria, Cilicia, 
Lycia, and again Cyprus, furnished timber and some silver; 
Cyrenaica, horses; Nubia, a certain quantity of gold; Meroe, 
some iron (inferior in quality) and gold, the latter imported 
probably from Abyssinia; while eastern Africa, especially 
Somaliland, supplied elephants. A few words may be said 
first of all with regard to Nubia, Meroe, and Central Africa. 

Gold. Gold was mined for Egypt in two regions: in the 
Nubian desert south of Egypt, and in the Eastern desert be¬ 
tween the roads which led from Coptos and Apollinopolis to 
Berenice on the Red Sea. The Nubian mines are known to us 
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from a wonderful description of them by Agatharchides in 
the second century b.c.* They were situated east of Dakke 
in Wadi Alaki. The discovery of some inscriptions in this 
place, and references to it in Egyptian texts, show that the 
Nubian mines had been worked for a very long time before 
they came into the hands of the Ptolemies. The description of 
Agatharchides, on the other hand, shows the difficulties under 
which the exploitation of these mines was carried on in the 
waterless and torrid desert. The conditions were appalling 
and indeed fatal to the miners—criminals and prisoners of 
war. The problem of labour for these mines was evidently one 
of great difficulty. Moreover, they lay practically outside Egypt 
and their retention called for a considerable military effort 
on the part of the Ptolemies. It was not only labour that was 
required: a strong detachment of soldiers was needed to maintain 
discipline among the miners and guard the mines from attack by 
robbers and enemies. How rich the mines were is hard to say. 
As they had been worked for hundreds of years, their yield, 
even with a somewhat more advanced technique, cannot have 
been very great. The interest, however, shown in them by 
Agatharchides and the great efforts made by the Ptolemies to 
keep them working show that they were the most important 
gold mines under Ptolemaic control. It is highly probable there¬ 
fore that the mines of the Egyptian eastern desert, known from 
modern archaeological exploration, those of Barramija, Dun- 
kash, and Fawakhir, were not of very great importance. Hence 
I very much doubt whether the yield of the gold mines con¬ 
trolled by the Ptolemies covered their requirements in gold. 
The balance had to be supplied from other sources. 

It was not merely the necessity of protecting the gold mines 
that led the early Ptolemies to strive to retain Nubia and 
to extend their influence to Meroe. They probably had impor¬ 
tant commercial interests in Meroe: archaeological explora¬ 
tion has shown that some iron was mined there and that the 
Meroites had some gold (imported from Abyssinia ?). They can 
hardly have used it all locally. Part of it was probably exported 
to Egypt, though we have no direct information on this point. 

* Agath. De mar. Er., Phot. 23-9, and Diod. 23-9 (G.G.M. I, pp. 122 ff.), 
cf. Diod. Ill, 12-17. 
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Other merchandise may have come to Egypt through Meroe 
from Central Africa: ivory, ostrich feathers, ostrich eggs, and 
some slaves. 

In the light of these considerations we may better under¬ 
stand the relations of the two first Ptolemies with Nubia and 
Meroe. The first information about Meroe was obtained for 
Soter, or for Philadelphus in the early years of his reign, by 
Phil on.* Thereafter Philadelphus first intimidated the Nubians 
by marching into their territoryf and established his rule over 
their gold mines, and he subsequently kept Meroe under close 
observation by a succession of expeditions which went to Meroe 
and beyond.| These expeditions and similar explorations by 
hunting parties § were certainly not carried out for purely 
scientific ends. Their object was doubtless at the same time 
commercial and diplomatic, and they kept Meroe open to 
Ptolemaic influence. The main purposes, in my opinion, of 
these relations with Meroe, besides the protection of Egypt's 
southern frontier, were to safeguard the gold mines of Nubia, 
to reserve the Meroitic supply of iron and gold for Egypt, and 
to protect the hunting parties that visited the country regu¬ 
larly under Philadelphus. 182 

Elephants. No less valuable to the Ptolemies than the 
gold and iron of Nubia were the elephants of eastern Africa. 
It must be remembered that the use of elephants was the 
culmination of military technique. The rivals of the Ptolemies, 
Seleucus and his descendants, had them in abundance and of 
the highest quality, obtaining them from India. The Ptolemies 
could not submit to remain inferior in this respect. The repu¬ 
tation of war-elephants among military experts of the day 
was very high and had not been diminished by their failure in 
Pyrrhus' expedition, for their sensational success when used 
against the Celts had compensated for their failure in Italy. 
We have evidence of this in the confidence shown in these 
animals by so great a general as Hannibal. Now elephants were 
numerous in Africa, and there appeared to be no reason why 
expert trainers imported from India should not tame and 
train the fierce beasts of Africa. Such were probably the 

* Plin. N.H. xxxvii. 108. t Diod. i. 37. 5. 

I Plin. N.H. vi. 183. § Agath. De mar. Er .; Diod. 78. 
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considerations that led Philadelphus to undertake the forma¬ 
tion of a contingent of African elephants. 

It would be out of place to repeat here the story of his 
venture. It is enough to say that he carefully explored the 
west coast of the Red Sea and the coast of Somaliland and 
established a number of stations for hunting elephants, of 
harbours for shipping them, and of other harbours where they 
could be landed in Egyptian territory. The two chief harbours 
on the Egyptian coast were Philotera and Berenice, which 
were connected with the Nile by caravan roads; these were 
well organized, well guarded, and well supplied with water. 
They have been carefully explored by modern travellers and 
a recently discovered document illustrates the movement of 
the caravans along these roads and their organization in the 
time of Philopator. The caravans consisted of heavy carts 
carrying among other things official correspondence with the 
chiefs of the elephant-hunting expeditions. To the two har¬ 
bours mentioned above a third, Myos Hormos, farther north, 
was soon added. The elephants, when they reached Egypt, 
were kept, fed, and trained in special parks . 183 

Grain, &c. Besides some gold and silver, some iron, a large 
supply of copper, horses, and elephants, the Ptolemies could 
rely upon their dominions for an abundant supply of grain 
in case of a shortage in Egypt itself: import of grain from 
Syria and Cyprus is mentioned in the decree of Canopus. We 
know the fertility of the soil of Syria, Cyprus, and Cyrenaica. 
In addition Syria produced wine and olive-oil of a high 
quality, and Lycia and Caria (especially Cnidus) could supply 
wine and excellent honey, besides other commodities of less 
importance. 

How the trade with the dominions was organized is very 
little known. Our only source of information—the correspon¬ 
dence of Zenon—relates to Syria and Palestine only, with 
some side-lights on Asia Minor and Rhodes. Of Cyrenaica and 
Cyprus we know practically nothing. So far as the evidence 
goes, we may assume that the trade was in the hands of private 
merchants. Export of merchandise from Palestine and Syria 
was in general apparently free, although there were naturally 
some restrictions. Export duties were in all probability levied. 
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and for some objects of export, for instance slaves, a special 
export licence was required. 

There are, however, some vital points on which we have no 
information. The first is by what means the Ptolemies secured 
for themselves the exclusive or preferential import from their 
provinces of certain essential commodities, such as metals, 
timber, pitch and tar, horses and the like, and grain when 
needed. We may assume that com came from the royal land, 
and that the mines and forests in the dominions were their 
property and were exploited by them directly. We may think 
that they had large horse-studs in Cyrenaica. But this is no 
more than a guess. 

As regards other merchandise, the merchants of the domi¬ 
nions had probably a free hand in their relations with foreign 
countries. But as regards Egypt they were certainly subject 
to many restrictions of various kinds. Egypt with its peculiar 
economic system, with its numerous monopolies of all sorts 
designed to enforce the consumption of home-produced goods, 
could not be allowed to maintain free trade relations even 
with the dominions of the Ptolemies. The Ptolemies fenced 
themselves off effectively from their own dominions by cus¬ 
toms barriers. From the v6\ u,os cXcukt}? and from some docu¬ 
ments of Zenon’s correspondence we know well how the import 
of olive-oil from Syria to Alexandria and Pelusium was sub¬ 
jected to high customs duties and other taxes, with the object 
apparently of safeguarding the interests of the oil monopoly of 
the Ptolemies. Without entering into details which have been 
carefully studied by myself and others and which strikingly 
illustrate the policy of the Ptolemies in this respect, I must 
point out that in the matter of customs duties distinctions 
were made between the products of the Ptolemaic dominions 
and those of foreign cities and kingdoms. Thus in the oil law of 
Philadelphus ‘ Syrian ’ and ‘ foreign ’ oil (tvpov and gevucov <e\cllov) 
are distinguished (. R.L . 52, 25 ff.). But our information on this 
point is very vague. We do not know exactly what is meant by 
gevLKov as opposed to tvpov. One thing is very probable. The 
Ptolemies discouraged their subjects from buying goods from 
the dominions in order to assure a steady and undisturbed 
market for the goods that they themselves produced in Egypt. 184 
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FOREIGN TRADE 

What I have said of the exchange of goods between Egypt 
and the foreign dominions of the Ptolemies shows that with 
the help of the dominions they were, as regards all vital com¬ 
modities, almost independent of foreign imports. There re¬ 
mained, however, some urgent requirements which could 
not be supplied by imports from the provinces. The supply of 
gold was probably not sufficient for the needs of the Ptolemies, 
they had little silver within their empire, no tin, and hardly 
any iron. These commodities had to be imported from abroad 
and in large quantities. Silver and gold were required for the 
Ptolemaic coinage and for payments which the kings had to 
make in Egypt and abroad, and without large quantities of 
tin and iron the needs of the army and of agriculture and 
industry in Egypt and the empire could not be supplied. This, 
together with the natural desire of the Ptolemies to have at 
their disposal a large reserve, accounts for their efforts to 
develop their commercial relations with foreign countries. 

Egypt had commercial relations with foreign countries in 
three directions: on an important scale with eastern Africa, 
Arabia, and India, and not less so with the Aegean Sea and the 
Euxine; while, thirdly, her trade with the West and North¬ 
west was gaining steadily in volume. 

The South and East. Her trade relations with the South and 
East were of a peculiar character. She needed southern mer¬ 
chandise, it is true, for consumption within her own territory, in 
her temples, in the king’s household, and among the population 
at large. But the Ptolemies desired to attract goods from the 
South mainly for the purpose of re-export to the North-east 
and North-west, partly as merchandise in simple transit, partly 
in the form of manufactured articles produced in the work¬ 
shops of Alexandria and Egypt in general. The imports from 
the South that the Ptolemies encouraged were, as is well 
known, of a very special character: from Trogodytike and 
Somaliland ivory, myrrh, frankincense, and cinnamon; from 
Arabia the same (with the exception of ivory) and in addition 
nard and balsam, pearls, coral, and gold. Finally India supplied 
Egypt with ivory, tortoise-shell, pearls, pigments and dyes 
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(especially indigo), rice, and various spices, e.g. pepper, nard, 
costum, malabathron, some rare woods, various medicinal 
substances, and cotton and silk. 

How to attract these goods to Egypt was a problem of some 
difficulty. There were two routes by which African, Arabian, 
and Indian goods were conveyed thither. One—not very exten¬ 
sively used before the time of the Ptolemies—was the sea route 
along the coasts of Arabia or Africa respectively and up the 
Red Sea to the Heroonpolite or to the Aelanitic Gulf. The other 
was the ancient land route from south Arabia along the western 
coast of Arabia to the country of the Nabataeans and Petra, 
and thence to Gaza or across the Sinai peninsula to Egypt. 

The second route was much more important than the first. 
In Persian times it was controlled by the Nabataeans, a strong, 
thrifty, and well-organized Arab tribe. So long as the Ptole¬ 
mies were not in firm possession of Palestine and Phoenicia, 
they were dependent on the Nabataeans for their supply of 
caravan goods. The Nabataeans could direct these, according 
to their wish and profit, either to Egypt or to some place which 
was beyond the reach of the Ptolemies. It should be noted 
that they were also in possession of the Aelanitic Gulf and were 
daring pirates as well as traders. As soon, however, as the 
Ptolemies had firmly established themselves in Palestine and 
Phoenicia, the Nabataeans were at their mercy and had to 
submit. Philadelphus showed them his strength by sending 
a naval expedition against them and by founding (probably, 
the point is disputed) a military and naval station called 
Berenice in their own Aelanitic Gulf. 

In order, however, to have a completely free hand in dealing 
with the Nabataeans, Philadelphus explored and developed 
the Red Sea route described above and tried by making it safe 
to recommend it to the merchants. It was in order to make it 
safe that the naval expedition was sent against the Nabataeans, 
and that Berenice was founded on the Aelanitic gulf; that the 
western shore of Arabia was explored by Ariston for Philadel¬ 
phus, and perhaps that a Greek harbour city—Ampelone—was 
founded opposite the great trading centre—El-Ela by name— 
first of the Minaeans and then of the Lihyanites. In particular 
it was for this same purpose that the harbours and desert 
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roads constructed for the importation of elephants were adapted 
to commercial purposes also. The crown was set on this 
patient and expensive work by the restoration about 275 B.c. 
of the ancient Egyptian and Persian canal connecting the 
Heroonpolite gulf with the Nile. The Ptolemaic Suez received 
the name of the great consort of Philadelphus, Arsinoe. 

For a time the new route was certainly used. I have already 
mentioned the Minaean funeral inscription from the Fayum, 
probably of the reign of Philadelphus, which tells the story of 
a Minaean merchant who at the same time was priest of an 
Egyptian temple and imported myrrh and calamus for the 
temple in his own ship in exchange for byssos. Another inscrip¬ 
tion from Redesiyeh in south Egypt was dedicated by a Greek 
named Zenodotus, son of Glaucus, who returned safely to 
Egypt from the land of the Sabaeans. By the same sea route 
embassies were exchanged between the great Asoka of India 
and Philadelphus. 

And yet in early Ptolemaic times this route appears never to 
havebecome very popular with the Greek and Arabian merchants. 
The Red Sea is treacherous and inhospitable and was very little 
known, while the land route, though expensive, was well organ¬ 
ized by powerful Arab tribes both in the South (Minaeans and 
Sabaeans) and in the North (Lihyanites and Nabataeans). It 
led to ancient commercial cities in Palestine and Phoenicia, 
which had established trade connexions and were accustomed 
to deal with the complicated business of the caravan trade. 

It is therefore not surprising that Philadelphus adopted a 
peaceful policy towards the Nabataeans in place of his former 
hostility and found a way of regulating satisfactorily his rela¬ 
tions with the Phoenician cities as regards Arabian and Indian 
merchandise. The results were excellent. Zenon’s correspon¬ 
dence repeatedly refers to caravan goods bought in Palestine, 
and occasionally to dealings with the Nabataeans. Moreover, 
it seems to have been an accepted fact among the contempo¬ 
raries of Philadelphus that the Ptolemies derived an enormous 
revenue in gold from the Arabian caravan trade with the help 
of Phoenician cities.* 185 

* Agath. De Mar. Er. 102, probably borrowing from the treatise of 
Ariston, who has been mentioned above. 
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While thus the Arabian trade very soon resumed its tradi¬ 
tional character Philadelphus certainly succeeded in diverting 
all the African trade to his new commercial and hunting 
stations. It is a very interesting suggestion made by W. W. 
Tam that the reason why the price of ivory fell on the Delian 
market between 264 and 250 was that Philadelphus, in compe¬ 
tition with the king of Syria, offered for sale large quantities of 
African ivory. 186 

We have no precise knowledge of the treatment applied to 
the goods imported into Palestine and Phoenicia and thence 
into Egypt, or to those which were imported directly into 
Egypt from Arabia and Africa. Trade in Arabian and Indian 
goods in Palestine and Phoenicia appears to have been free. 
I have referred to the dealings of Zenon and other agents of 
Apollonius in these goods in Palestine and Phoenicia. Of 
course the goods paid customs duties on entering the territory 
of Palestine and Syria and probably also on leaving it for 
export to Egypt. No information is available on the relations 
between the Syrian and Palestinian merchants in Arabian and 
Indian goods and foreign states (including perhaps the other 
dominions of the Ptolemies). We may think that such direct 
trade was not tolerated and that all the Indian and Arabian 
goods were supposed to pass through Alexandria before reaching 
the foreign markets. A new set of customs and harbour duties 
was paid on the Arabian and Indian goods when they came 
from Syria and Palestine to the harbours or to the land-frontier 
of Egypt. 

As soon as the merchandise of India, Arabia, and Africa 
reached the soil of Egypt it had to be delivered to the crown 
at prices fixed by a special tariff. How the goods thus pur¬ 
chased were afterwards dealt with, we do not know exactly. 
Our evidence is meagre and ambiguous. Part of them went 
apparently to the royal storehouses in Alexandria and to the 
royal workshops. From the storehouses the merchandise was 
exported, while in the workshops it was transformed into 
scents, ointments, perfumes, medicines, and so forth. We may 
suppose that another part was delivered to the temples. The 
rest may have been reserved for private manufacturers and 
dealers. In any case there was no free trade in these goods. 
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PLATE XLVII 

1. Small necklace or pectoral of gold inlaid with precious stones, of Egyptian 
type and workmanship. Made probably for a statuette of a god or goddess. 
Photograph supplied by the authorities of the Cairo Museum. 

2. Two gold bracelets, one with ends shaped as foreparts of sphinxes with wings 
of Oriental type but coiffure of the Ptolemaic fashion, and the other with a clasp in 
the form of a knot with a hovering Eros in the hollow of the knot and wavy 
tendrils overhead. Photograph supplied by the authorities of the Cairo Museum. 

3. Beautiful silver drinking-horn of Greco-Iranian workmanship, with the 
protome of a winged eagle-griffin. Here reproduced, after thorough cleaning by 
Mr. P. Andr6 of Paris, from a photograph supplied by Prof. A. Adriani. 

4. Silver bowl similar in shape to the Megarian bowls, but of pure Egyptian style 
and workmanship. Photograph supplied by the authorities of the Cairo Museum. 

The find of Toukh el Qarmous (probably the treasure of a temple which may 
have been the place of worship of a detachment of the Ptolemaic army encamped 
on the eastern border of the desert) has never been thoroughly cleaned and pub¬ 
lished and studied in its entirety. Some pieces have been reproduced and illus¬ 
trated by C. C. Edgar, Le Musde Egyptian, ii (1907), pp. 57 ff. The find—exactly 
dated by a set of coins of the time of Soter found with the other objects, but 
never published (see p. 374 and n. 168)—is an excellent illustration of the social 
and cultural aspect of early Hellenistic Egypt. Products of Egyptian toreutic 
art and jewellery predominate, accompanied by wonderful jewels of pure Greek 
style. The best is the knot bracelet so fashionable in the Hellenistic period 
and of which many examples have been discovered in South Russia, Thessaly, 
and elsewhere (see B. Segall, Museum Benaki , Katalog der Goldschmied-Arbeiten , 
1938, pp. 31 ff., pis. 8 ff.). Prominent among the objects, finally, are products of 
Greco-Iranian art, such as the drinking-horn (no. 3), the tore with Persian 
griffins' heads (Edgar, pi. xxm) and the sphinx bracelet (no. 2), the last perhaps 
a Greco-Egyptian imitation of a Greco-Iranian original. The presence of this 
element in the find of Toukh el Qarmous has been recently stressed by H. Luschey, 
J.D.AJ . liii (1938), Anz., p. 758. I cannot agree with A. Adriani, Bull . Soc . Arch. 
Alex, xxxiii (N.S, x, 2) (1939), pp. 350 ff., who is inclined to see in the rhyton of 
Toukh el Qarmous a Greco-Egyptian and not a Greco-Iranian work. Rhyta with 
animal protomes are known from prehistoric times both in Egypt and Mesopo¬ 
tamia (see my Animal Style in South Russia and China , 1929, pi. 1, 1, and p. 7 1, 
and n. 12, overlooked by A. Adriani). In later times they are typical of the 
Iranian and Greco-Iranian world. I may remind the reader of the splendid rhyton 
of the Semibratnij tumulus (my Iranians and Greeks , pi. xn) of the fifth to fourth 
centuries b.c., and of the similar rhyton of the Oxus treasure of the fifth century 
(O. M. Dalton, The Treasure of the Oxus , 1926, pi. xxn, no. 178). A glance at these 
beautiful products of Iranian art and at the rhyton of Toukh el Qarmous shows 
how similar the three objects are in shape, style, and conception, though the 
rhyton of Egypt is more hellenized. The same is true of the tore (cf. Dalton, loc. 
cit., pi. 1). Cf. A. U. Pope, A Survey of Persian Art, i, 1938, pis. 113 and 114. 
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PLATE XLVIII 


i, 2. Two limestone models of Macedonian helmets found in the ruins of 
ancient Memphis (above, pi. xlv) . Many similar models have been found in the 
same place, and have been bought by various public museums and private collec¬ 
tors (there are excellent specimens at Cairo, in the Pelizaeus-Museum, at Bonn, 
in the State Museums of Berlin, and in the Allard Pierson Museum). Most of the 
helmets are richly decorated, all in the same technique and style: incised orna¬ 
ments mostly floral. The decoration is confined to the lower zone of the surface 
of the helmet and to the neck- and cheek-pieces. Figure 2 shows a section of the 
decoration of the helmet, figure 1, to the left (photograph from a modern plaster 
cast). Besides the helmets, one stone model of a typical round Macedonian shield 
was found in the same place (now in the Allard Pierson Museum). Around the 
boss is the inscription TTTOAEMAIOY (name of the soldier or of the eponym of 
a detachment of the Ptolemaic army?). The purpose of these models, besides 
serving as specimens for customers, may have been, as B. Schroder has suggested, 
to enable wax forms of the ornamented parts to be made from them for casting the 
helmets. It has been suggested that the models served for the manufacture, not 
of actual helmets, but of cheap and thin substitutes for funerary use (cf. my pi. 
Lxxvm). All the models must be assigned to the third century b.c. They are very 
important for the light they throw on the equipment of the Ptolemaic soldiers 
(above, pi. xxxvn and F. N. Pryce, Brit . Mus . Quart . xii (1938), P* 6). Photographs 
supplied by the authorities of the Allard Pierson Museum, Amsterdam. 

See O. Rubensohn, Hell . Silbergerat , &c., 1911; B. Schroder, J.D.A.I . xxxv 
(1920), Anz., pp. 3 ft (valuable study of the Hellenistic helmets); G. Roeder and 
A. Ippel, Die Denkm. d. Pelizaeus-Museums zu Hildesheim , 1921, p. 163, nos. 
1101, 1851-4; Van Essen, Bull . van de Vereeniging tot bevordering der kennis van 
de antike beschaving, i (1926), pp. 18 ff.; Fr. W. Freiherr von Bissing, Eurasia 
Septentr . Ant . ix (1934), PP- 221 (the shield ), Allard Pierson Museum. Algemeene 
Gids, 1937, pp. 65 ff. 

3. Plaster cast of an oval horse frontlet (prometopidion) , found in two fragments 
at Mit-Rahineh, showing Neoptolemus taking refuge at the altar of Delphi. 
Excellent purely Greek style and composition going back to the great creations 
of the fourth century b.c. Early third century b.c. H. 0-158. Photograph 
supplied by the authorities of the Pelizaeus-Museum, Hildesheim. 

G. Roeder and A. Ippel, Denkm . d . Pelizaeus-Museums , p. 145, fig. 59; A.Ippel, 
‘Guss und Treibarbeit in Silber', 97 Winckelmannsprogr., 1937, pp. 3 ff., pi. 1 and 
figs. 1-4. 

4. Fragment of a plaster cast of a dish found at Mit-Rahineh. Decoration 
similar to that of the Megarian bowls and still more to that of the faience vases. 
On the bottom a rosette of palmettes and lotus buds. Then follow two friezes, 
one showing a procession of Dionysiac Erotes carrying thyrsoi and wine amphorae 
(note the melon-shaped coiffure), the other a horse race of Erotes riding in 
bigae. H. 0*105, W. 0-085. O* Rubensohn, loc. cit., p. 67 1 , no. 51, pi. x. Photo¬ 
graph supplied by the authorities of the Pelizaeus-Museum, Hildesheim. 
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Licensed retail traders alone were permitted to sell the pro¬ 
ducts of the spice monopoly (apco/Aaron?). 187 

The Aegean. The trade of the Ptolemies in the Aegean can 
be briefly described. I have already referred to it in connexion 
with Rhodes, Delos, and Cos, and I shall speak later in this 
chapter of the evidence we have regarding the trade with 
Pergamon, Bithynia, the cities of the Straits, of the Sea of 
Marmora, and of the Euxine. The policy of the Ptolemies in 
the Aegean, the Straits, and the Euxine was dictated by 
political considerations. But, like the policy of the Athenians 
in earlier days, it also had, in great measure, mercantile ends 
in view. Political and commercial interests went hand in 
hand in the Aegean policy of the Ptolemies. We know that 
this policy resulted for a time in the establishment of a Ptole¬ 
maic hegemony over the Aegean Sea, which was of both a 
political and a commercial character. This hegemony did not 
last very long, nor was it uninterrupted even in the reigns of 
Philadelphus and Euergetes I. Yet while it lasted, it enabled 
the Ptolemies to achieve enduring results. They succeeded in 
making Alexandria one of the most important commercial 
cities of the world, equal in importance to Rhodes, and far 
superior to the other commercial cities of the time. Foreign 
merchants came thither in large numbers, and Alexandrian 
merchants were no doubt familiar figures all over the Aegean 
and probably as far as the Euxine. The relations between 
Paerisades of Bosporus (see below, p. 598) and the kings of 
Bithynia (see below, n. 335) on the one hand and the Ptolemies 
on the other are significant. But I much doubt whether in the 
times of Philadelphus and Euergetes Alexandria played the 
same part in the commerce of the Aegean as did Athens in the 
fifth and during part of the fourth centuries b.c. Our meagre 
information suggests that Rhodes, as a clearing-house for the 
Aegean commerce, was as important as Alexandria. More¬ 
over, the rivals of Rhodes—Miletus and Ephesus—were only 
intermittently in the hands of the Ptolemies. Nor must we 
underestimate the progress that Antioch and her harbours 
were making at this time in respect of trade. 

However this may be, Alexandria in the time of Philadelphus 
and Euergetes certainly controlled a very important part of 
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the commerce of the Aegean, a commerce that was undoubtedly 
of great volume. It must be remembered that at this time the 
Aegean market was still the dominating centre of world trade. 

The principal commodity that this market absorbed in large 
quantities was grain. Its capacity in this respect was very 
great. It is hardly appropriate therefore to speak of competi¬ 
tion between the chief producers of grain in the Aegean. Yet 
their interests no doubt in some respects conflicted. It was 
probably such conflicting interests that were settled at Alex¬ 
andria by the envoys of Paerisades of Bosporus, and led to 
active diplomatic relations between Bithynia and the Ptole¬ 
mies. But the affair had rather a commercial than a political 
character, and in all probability some modus vivendi was 
arranged, not by diplomatic negotiations, but by the merchants 
and bankers of Rhodes. 188 

We have no means of estimating the volume of the Aegean 
trade in grain. The prices, at least at Delos, are known. They 
fell steadily after 270 b.c., a fact which testifies both to the 
abundance of supply and to the sound state of the market. 189 
We have other evidence that these conditions prevailed. Where¬ 
as in the time of the Successors the grain trade was unsettled 
and the cities of Greece and Asia Minor suffered frequently 
from a shortage of corn and were forced to have recourse to 
the help of kings and rich merchants, in the time of the 
Ptolemaic hegemony we have very little indication of famines 
or scarcity of food. From time to time we hear of some city 
being in financial difficulties, which were adjusted in some way, 
but the general impression we gain is that the supply of grain 
was abundant and regular and the Greek cities rich enough to 
feed their populations. To secure this regularity of supply the 
cities frequently had recourse to the assistance (by the method 
of liturgy) of the well-to-do citizens, but the burden on the 
bourgeoisie does not appear to have been very oppressive. 190 

Grain was not, of course, the only commodity that was 
exported from Egypt to the Aegean Sea and to the Euxine. 
No direct information (except about papyrus) is available, but 
it seems certain that some specialities of Egypt and the com¬ 
modities obtained through her trade with the South continued 
in great demand. In disposing of Arabian and Indian produce 
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the Ptolemies certainly had strong competitors in the Seleucids, 
and to a certain extent—so far as Chinese and perhaps Indian 
goods were concerned—in the kings of Bosporus. 191 

The question arises how Egypt paid for her southern imports 
and what was the balance of her trade with the Aegean. On 
the first point we have no definite information, though as 
regards eastern Africa we may be certain that the imports 
were compensated by products of Egyptian industry. For 
Arabia the problem is more difficult. More systematic excava¬ 
tions in Petra and archaeological exploration in south Arabia 
may furnish some much-needed evidence. As regards Greece, 
the balance of trade was certainly in favour of Egypt. Greece 
and Asia Minor no doubt exported to Egypt certain kinds of 
agricultural and industrial produce in spite of protective or 
compensatory* tariffs. We hear of wine, olive-oil, wool, and 
certain special foodstuffs: honey, pickled fish, fish-sauces, 
special kinds of meat, nuts, fruit, vegetables, cheese, and so 
forth. On manufactured goods the papyri afford no informa¬ 
tion. But the volume of such exports cannot have been very 
large. The protective tariffs greatly raised the price of im¬ 
ported goods and made them inaccessible except to rich 
people, a small fraction of the Greek population. On the other 
hand, Greece was unable to supply Egypt with the raw 
materials that the latter needed. Marble, it is true, was cer¬ 
tainly exported to Egypt in large quantities and probably 
works of art made of marble and bronze: statues, statuettes, 
decorative vases, capitals for columns. But it is often observed 
that in many statues the heads alone are made of marble and 
even the heads not entirely, part being of plaster; and this 
suggests that marble was expensive at Alexandria, in other 
words, that it probably paid high customs duties. Besides 
marble, some iron may have been exported from the Pelopon- 
nese. For the rest, Greek imports were without doubt paid 
for in good silver, of which the Ptolemies had such pressing 
need. So it came about that it was in great measure her Aegean 
trade that supplied Egypt with silver. 192 

The West and North-west. If we now turn to the West and 
North-west, 193 we find that Egypt under Philadelphus was 

* Cf. p. 355, note - 
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the first Hellenistic power to establish diplomatic relations 
with Rome, a fact that has always perplexed students of 
Hellenistic and Roman history. It is known with certainty 
that as early as 273 B.c. an embassy from Philadelphia came 
to Rome with the result that an agreement (homologia) was 
concluded between the two powers. Egypt and Rome had no 
political interests in common and even the failure of Pyrrhus 
to humiliate Rome is not a satisfactory explanation of the 
dispatch by Philadelphus of a political mission to that city. 194 

This transaction, however, does not stand alone. It was only 
one link in the policy of Philadelphus. It is well known that 
about the same time friendly relations existed between Syra¬ 
cuse and Egypt. It has been frequently pointed out that 
Agathocles minted coins of the Ptolemaic standard and that 
Hiero II did the same. Moreover, Hiero’s friendly relations 
with Philadelphus are attested by the remarkable coincidences 
between the tax law of the former {lex Hieronica) and the 
voixol reXoivLKoi of Philadelphus. It is more than probable that 
the legislation of Philadelphus was the earlier. 195 

Even closer were the relations between Philadelphus and 
Carthage. If Carthage asked Philadelphus to lend her a large 
sum (2,000 talents) during the first Punic War (Appian, Sic. 1), 
it meant that Carthage had good hopes of getting this money. 
There is no doubt that there were constant relations between 
Carthage and Alexandria before and probably during the first 
Punic War. Some scattered references to Timosthenes, one 
of the great admirals of Philadelphus, and to the information 
about the harbours of the North African coast west of Carthage, 
which he incorporated in his geographical work on harbours, 
show that Timosthenes with his fleet had been at Carthage at 
least once, and perhaps more than once, and had received the 
permission of Carthage, a jealous guardian of her western 
trade-monopoly, to sail west of Carthage as far as the Straits 
of Gibraltar. There is evidence of these friendly relations also 
in the finds of Ptolemaic coins in Tunisia and in the fact that 
when Carthage first instituted a regular coinage she adopted 
the Ptolemaic standard. 196 

These relations cannot be explained solely by the fact that 
Philadelphus was the master of Tyre, the mother city of 
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Carthage, and that Alexandria therefore inherited the close 
trade connexion between Tyre and Carthage that had existed 
without interruption for many centuries. Philadelphus had 
more urgent reasons for attempting the diplomatic feat of 
keeping on friendly terms both with Rome and Sicily on the 
one hand and with Carthage on the other. 

It is more than probable that his connexions with the West 
were not political but commercial. I am convinced that the 
commercial genius of Philadelphus suggested to him how greatly 
the western market might contribute to the prosperity of his 
kingdom. Carthage, as is well known, was rich in horses, and 
so was Sicily. No doubt Cyrenaica, a famous horse-breeding 
country and a province of the Ptolemies, partially supplied 
Egypt with the horses she required, but a subsidiary supply 
from both Carthage and Sicily was of supreme importance. 
South Italy, Sicily, and the Lipari islands produced sulphur, 
which was used alike in agriculture (especially in viticulture) 
and in the industry of Egypt. 197 More important was the 
silver of Spain, which in early Hellenistic times was monopo¬ 
lized by Carthage. Through Carthage and Massilia Philadel¬ 
phus may have received much-needed tin from Britain. And 
after the Samnite wars it was Rome that possessed the richest 
iron mines, which had formerly been worked by the Etruscans, 
the remainder of Egypt's supply being obtained from Massilia. 
We must also bear in mind that Rome now controlled the 
Tyrrhenian, that is to say, the Etruscan pirates, the chief 
plague of the Aegean Sea in the early third century. 

We have some indirect indications of active commercial 
relations between Italy and Egypt. I have already mentioned 
that these began before the time of Philadelphus. The presence 
of the ‘Gnathia’ pottery in Alexandria and of Alexandrian 
pottery in Apulia is significant. I have also adduced some facts 
relating to other Alexandrian products (especially glass and 
metal plate) found in south Italy. 198 It is regrettable that the 
Hellenistic objects found in Italy, Sicily, Gaul, and North 
Africa have never been carefully collected and studied, for 
they would certainly yield important evidence. So far as 
North Africa is concerned, such a study would present no 
difficulty. A glance at the treasures of art and artistic industry 
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exhibited in the Musee Lavigerie at Carthage and in the Bardo 
Museum at Tunis will reveal the strength of Alexandrian 
influence at Carthage. The same is true of such ancient Punic 
towns as Hadrumetum and Hippo Regius. I am convinced 
that Alexandrian influence at Pompeii began long before the 
imperial period. 199 

ORGANIZATION OF ALEXANDRIAN COMMERCE 

It is very unfortunate that we know so little of the organiza¬ 
tion of Alexandrian commerce. The king certainly held large 
quantities of merchandise for sale. How did he dispose of it? We 
know that Apollonius had a sea-going fleet. We know that his 
ships sailed to the Syrian and Phoenician ports and it is 
probable that they sailed if required to ports in the other 
Ptolemaic dominions, to Rhodes and even further. Had the 
king his own commercial fleet also, and was the fleet of Apol¬ 
lonius perhaps part of his fleet ? We have no direct informa¬ 
tion on this point. 200 

We know, however, from a curious document in Zenon’s 
correspondence, which will be dealt with presently, that there 
were many foreign merchants in Alexandria who came there 
for the purpose of buying goods and were well provided with 
silver and gold for the purpose. We are told that they did not 
confine their dealings to Alexandria but used to go out to the 
country and make purchases there also. The last statement is 
rather puzzling, unless we suppose that they were saving 
money by sailing up the Nile in their own ships and buying 
from the crown or from private persons in the country and 
not in Alexandria the supplies which they wished to export. 
There are, no doubt, many other possible explanations. 

In any case the presence of many foreign merchants, ship¬ 
owners, and warehousemen in Alexandria is just what we 
should expect. There was no need therefore for the king to 
export his merchandise in his own ships, unless he wished to 
make some profit out of the transport, which of course is not 
impossible. Moreover, in later times we hear of the existence 
of Alexandrian corporations of shipowners and warehouse¬ 
men, who had business relations with Delos, and there is no 
reason to suppose that they did not exist under the early 
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Ptolemies. But their relations with the royal administration 
are unknown. Were they completely free, carrying on their 
own business for their own account and paying the usual 
customs dues ? Or are we to suppose that, like the shipowners 
on the Nile, they worked chiefly for the crown, serving under 
contracts and carrying goods that belonged to the king ? In 



Fig. 3. Restoration of the lighthouse of Alexandria (Pharos), built by 
Sostratus of Cnidus. After Thiersch. 

this case the corporations would be the precursors of the 
navicularii of Roman times—shipowners who, if required, 
would work for the king, carrying, or perhaps receiving for 
sale on commission, goods that were royal property. 

COINAGE 

The economic policy of the first Ptolemies found admirable 
expression in their abundant, beautiful, and peculiar coinage. 
The coinage and the monetary system underlying it were 
unique in the Hellenistic world, differing in many respects 
from those of the other Hellenistic monarchies. I will deal 
with it briefly.* 

* What is here said about the successive changes of standard is hypo¬ 
thetical and disputable, being based on a more or less systematic and exten¬ 
sive weighing of the extant coins. I follow the views of E. S. G. Robinson of 
the British Museum (see his Excursus at the end of this book). 
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While he was still satrap and during the first years of his 
reign, Soter naturally followed the monetary policy of Alex¬ 
ander and minted the same gold and silver coins of the Attic 
standard as were used by the rest of the Hellenistic world. 
Soon, however, he initiated a new policy. He altered the 
standard by issuing silver coins of lighter weight, probably 
with the object of adjusting them to the current prices of the 
precious metals which were steadily rising in the case of silver 
and falling in that of gold. The new standard did not coincide 
exactly with any of the accepted standards of the time, but 
approximated most nearly to the Rhodian of the late fourth 
century (before the siege of the city); and it may have been 
intended to facilitate trade relations with Rhodes. For a time 
it was popular: Cyrene for instance probably adopted it. 

Later in his reign Soter took a further step which almost 
completely isolated Egypt from the rest of the Hellenistic 
world. He reduced the weight of his silver still more by adopt¬ 
ing a standard which was practically identical with that used 
in the Phoenician cities, and this new standard was maintained 
until the end of the Ptolemaic dynasty. It was in all proba¬ 
bility adopted by Rhodes after the siege, and it came to be 
used throughout the maritime empire of the Ptolemies as well 
as by all those who fell in one way or another under its sway. 
This sharp separation from the rest of the Hellenistic world 
may be partly explained by considerations of a commercial 
character (cf. above, pp. 381 ft.). The Ptolemies needed large 
amounts of currency for their caravan trade, which, at least in 
their early days, was to a large extent in the hands of the 
Phoenician cities, now their subjects. Moreover, caravan goods 
and other Egyptian merchandise found an excellent market in 
the West, and there the main customer was Carthage, the great 
Phoenician trading city. 

It was natural that this new coinage should be minted not 
in Egypt but in the leading Phoenician cities, Tyre, Sidon, 
Ptolemais-Ake, Joppa, and Gaza, and later in Cyprus; and 
coins of these mints were easily recognized by mint-marks and 
by the special form that was given to the name of the king 
(TlToXe/xaCov Xarfjpos, not UroXe/xaCov /SacriAews). We may sup¬ 
pose that the mint-mark of one of the Phoenician cities—old 
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customers of the Arabs—made the new currency for the 
caravan trade more acceptable to them. 

Besides the Phoenician standard, there was another peculi¬ 
arity in Ptolemaic monetary policy which separated Egypt 
from the rest of the Hellenistic world and gave it a peculiar 
monetary system. While in early days Ptolemaic coinage was 
based on the same bimetallic (silver and gold) foundation as 
that of all the other Hellenistic countries, and copper was used 
practically as token money, at a later date—in the second 
half of the reign of Philadelphus—a momentous change was 
made. Heavy copper coins with heads of Egyptian gods were 
struck in Egypt, coins which were no longer tokens but regular, 
standard coins accepted at their metal value. Thus a trimetal- 
lic system, unknown in the rest of the Hellenistic world, was 
introduced. For this innovation there were apparently two 
main reasons. In the first place the former system was not 
popular with the natives. They took the silver coins, of 
course, but treated them as bullion, as is shown by the hoards of 
that time. They were unfamiliar with silver and unaccus¬ 
tomed to the use of it: from time immemorial they had used 
copper only (and gold) as their means of exchange. The 
new heavy Ptolemaic copper was, therefore, a concession to 
them, and it became very popular with them. From the time 
of its appearance on the market silver coins almost disappeared 
from coin-hoards in Egypt, their place being taken by the new 
copper. The copper coinage of Philadelphus was consequently 
another symbol and expression of the dualism which was 
established in Egypt by the Ptolemaic system of organization: 
old Egypt, the Egypt of the natives, with its heavy and clumsy 
old-fashioned copper, co-existed with the new Egypt, that of 
Alexandria and the Greeks, with its elegant and handy silver 
and magnificent gold. But to satisfy the requirements of the 
natives was not the only aim of Philadelphus in introducing 
the new bronze coinage. He foresaw that the new coins would 
drive silver and gold out of circulation, and that the coins made 
of these two metals would gradually come to be hoarded in 
the royal treasury and used by the king for his own purposes. 
And that, without doubt, was what happened, especially after 
his time. 
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As has been said, the coinage of the Ptolemies was in the first 
instance intended to serve the needs of their commerce and of 
Egypt as they had organized it. This intention found expression 
in the issue of the imposing heavy copper coins that were destined 
to become the main currency of the ‘country' (x<!>pa), and of the 
abundant and modest silver tetradrachms of a standardized 
character and stable value that were almost exclusively reserved 
for the use of Alexandria, the dominions, and foreign countries. 
But at the same time the Ptolemaic coinage was a means of 
international propaganda, of which gold was the medium. Gold 
was not very much used in the home trade, especially the most 
beautiful issues: the pentadrachms (trichrysa) of Soter and later 
the octodrachms (mnaeia) and tetradrachms (or ‘pentekonta- 
drachms’, as their equivalent in silver) of Philadelphus and 
Arsinoe with the fine portraits of the ruling kings. These coins 
were used chiefly for foreign commerce and political subsidies, 
and they could not fail to impress contemporaries by their 
slightly barbaric magnificence and the wealth and strength that 
they symbolized. 

Proud of their currency and confident in their wealth and 
power, the Ptolemies did not hesitate to take another step 
towards separation from the rest of the Hellenistic world. They 
wanted their empire to be a well-knit unit, a solid structure 
with a uniform organization and a uniform currency. This 
tendency toward uniformity and self-sufficiency was mani¬ 
fested by several of their measures. Like Athens in the past, 
they endeavoured to make their own currency the exclusive 
currency for the whole of their vast empire, in this respect 
differing from their neighbours the Seleucids. The first step 
which they took to achieve this aim was to force their own 
monetary system and their own coins on their foreign domi¬ 
nions. As a rule the Greek cities under their control were not 
allowed to retain their own currency or, in the rare cases where 
this was permitted, they were obliged to convert it to the 
Phoenician standard. The same exclusive use of the Ptolemaic 
coinage was enforced upon the cities of Phoenicia and Pales¬ 
tine ; their own coinage ceased and the most important of them 
became the chief Ptolemaic mints. As a result of this policy the 
Ptolemaic currency became the only one used in the Egyptian 
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dominions. No other coins have been found in the Ptolemaic 
strata of those Palestinian cities which have been carefully 
excavated, for instance, Gezer, Marissa, Samaria, and Beth 
Zur. There was nothing unusual in such unification of 
currency. 

The Ptolemies, however, were not satisfied with this. They 
took another more important and more unusual step in the 
same direction. While the Seleucids tolerated the circulation 
of foreign coins of the same standard as their own within their 
empire, Philadelphus took certain measures to exclude foreign 
coins from the Egyptian market. It is in this way that I am 
inclined to interpret a document belonging to the archives of 
Zenon, a letter in which a certain Demetrius, probably a royal 
official connected with the Alexandrian mint, reports to Apol¬ 
lonius on certain difficulties that had arisen in connexion with 
the king’s order to re-mint all worn-out local gold coins and also 
gold coins of foreign mints imported into Egypt. This letter 
(as M. E. Bikerman has pointed out to me) furnishes clear 
evidence of the establishment in Egypt of a kind of royal 
monopoly of exchange, at least as regards gold, very profitable 
for the king and burdensome for the merchants: no private 
money-changers, no private or even royal banks were allowed to 
carry out this operation. The whole business was concentrated 
in Alexandria in the hands of a special royal official. Similar 
measures were not unknown to the Greek world of the past. 
The mere existence of such a monopoly practically meant the 
exclusion of foreign gold from the market. The royal order to 
re-mint it made this exclusion still more strict; it meant that 
the king took it for granted that all important business 
transactions in Egypt, in which gold was used as the medium 
of exchange, were supposed to be carried out in Ptolemaic 
currency. Such a restriction of the freedom of trade, aggravated 
by bureaucratic red tape, which made the process of exchange 
and of re-minting slow and irregular, naturally aroused the 
indignation of foreign merchants. 201 

The monetary policy of the early Ptolemies as we have 
described it presents two aspects. On the one hand it stressed 
the point that Egypt was the property of the king, his estate, 
which had a separate existence, and was connected with the 
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rest of the Hellenistic world through the king alone. This was 
the meaning of the introduction of the Egyptian copper cur¬ 
rency. On the other hand the Ptolemies claimed for them¬ 
selves an exceptional position in the Hellenistic world. They 
did not wish to be mere members of the Hellenistic balance of 
power. They insisted upon living in splendid isolation, unless 
they should be able gradually to bring the rest of the Hellenistic 
world within their sphere of influence. In this direction tended 
their acceptance of the Phoenician standard and their enforce¬ 
ment of the royal monopoly of coinage on the whole of their 
empire. Their policy was crowned with success. Although 
they were never able to enforce their hegemony upon the 
Hellenistic world, they certainly isolated Egypt from the rest 
of it and this isolation gradually became the leading feature 
of the life of the country. 

The currency of the Ptolemies, though in the main an instru¬ 
ment of their foreign policy and of their commercial dealings 
with their own provinces and with the rest of the world, con¬ 
siderably altered economic conditions in Egypt itself. The use 
of money was not unknown in pre-Ptolemaic Egypt. Large 
quantities of coined money, both foreign and local, circulated in 
the country. But its use as currency was confined to the upper 
classes of the population and chiefly to foreigners. Among 
the natives barter was firmly established. After Alexander’s 
conquest the use of coined money began to replace barter. 
Among the Greeks it was adopted as a matter of course. But 
to what extent and how rapidly it took the place of barter 
among the natives, it is difficult to say. Our information on 
this point, though abundant, is insufficient. Besides Zenon’s 
archives—especially the accounts—hundreds of official docu¬ 
ments and certain features of the internal policy of the Ptole¬ 
mies (for example, the part-payment of soldiers, employees, 
and workmen in kind and the assignment of cleroi to the 
soldiers), suggest that in the reign of Philadelphus there was 
some shortage of currency in Egypt. On the other hand the 
natives apparently still adhered to their old habits. This led 
to the persistence of barter in many branches of economic 
activity in Egypt. Thus in Zenon’s archives money accounts 
and accounts of commodities issued figure to an almost equal 
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extent. Similarly in the early Ptolemaic fiscal system we find 
many taxes paid in kind (for instance, the rents of the royal 
peasants, several land taxes, the apomoira, &c.), side by side 
with taxes paid in money. It was scarcity of coined money 
that accounts, in my opinion, for the high rate of interest on 
loans both from the royal banks and from private persons, the 
rate being probably fixed by the government. This rate of 
interest, 24 per cent., was much higher than the current rate 
in Greece where coined money was plentiful. 202 

BANKING 

The peculiar situation in Egypt as regards the circulation of 
money, and the slow and gradual spread of its use as a medium 
of exchange, is illustrated by the development of banking in 
the country. The chief owners of money were the kings. We 
know little of the financial affairs of the Ptolemies, but allu¬ 
sions here and there in our literary texts show that in early 
times members of the dynasty lent money both at home and 
abroad: we hear of a loan by Soter of fifty talents to the priests 
of Memphis for the burial of the Apis,* and of the request of 
Carthage to Philadelphus for a loan of two thousand talents.f 
A recently published papyrus belonging to Zenon’s correspon¬ 
dence (P. Cairo Zen. 59503), as interpreted by U. Wilcken,J 
makes it probable that the foreign money transactions of the 
Ptolemies were conducted by the royal bank in Alexandria 
(fiacrikiKr) rpai re£a), which may have been at the same time the 
central treasury of the kings, although it is to be distinguished 
from the fiacrikiKov, which is the general term by which the 
king’s financial administration, including the treasury, is desig¬ 
nated. If we accept the interpretation of the document sug¬ 
gested by Wilcken, it was probably Apollonius, the dioecetes 
himself, who managed this bank. 

The royal bank had branches distributed over the country 
under the general management of the dioecetes : offices in the 
capitals of the nomes and local sub-offices in the villages. Of 
the management of these banks we have some slight know- 


* Diod. i. 84. 8. 

X Arch. Pap. ix (1930), p. 233 f. 


t Appian, Sic. i, cf. above, p. 395. 
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ledge from the few fragments of a special law regulating 
banking business in the country which was incorporated in the 
so-called Revenue Laws of Philadelphus (fragments of col. 
73-8) and from several documents which illustrate the activity 
of certain local bankers, especially Python, the director of the 
royal bank of Crocodilopolis-Arsinoe, a contemporary of Apol¬ 
lonius and Zenon, and Clitarchus, the banker of the topos 
Koites in the time of Euergetes I. The evidence is scanty and 
difficult to interpret. The banks as such were closely connected, 
if not identical, with local branches of the royal treasury (both 
styled ftacrikiKr) rpane^a) to which went all payments due to 
the king—a curious mixture of a treasury office and a regular 
Greek bank of the kind well known to us, for instance, at 
Athens, in the fourth century b.c. The money collected in the 
treasury offices was employed by the bankers. All sorts of 
banking business were carried on by the royal banks of Egypt 
on a comparatively large scale: exchange business, various 
types of deposits, current accounts, loans of various kinds 
strictly regulated by royal ordinances, transfer of credit, 
payments in cash, every kind of business that we know 
was conducted in Athens in the fourth century. The 
royal banking in Egypt is an interesting and unique phe¬ 
nomenon in the history of the ancient world, furnishing 
another instance of the dualism in the economic and social 
structures of the country. Ptolemaic banking in its organiza¬ 
tion goes back to, and at the same time far beyond, that of the 
Oriental monarchies, and in some of its private operations 
shows both dependence on the banking system of the Greek 
poleis and many improvements on it. I cannot go into details, 
but I may mention that one of the most striking novelties in 
comparison with the practice of the Greek banks was the com¬ 
plete change from oral management (partly used in the Greek 
cities) to written management of banking business. Refined 
accounting, based on a well-defined professional terminology, 
replaced the rather primitive accounting of fourth-century 
Athens. 

The royal bankers were primarily managers of the royal 
money, agents of the king. It is probable that, like the telonai 
or ‘underwriters’ in the collection of taxes and in the manage- 
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ment of the 'monopolies’, they were concessionaires of the 
State, underwriters of the TpatreliTiK^ on>r), dealt with in the 
section of the Revenue Laws already mentioned. Whether as 
such they managed the royal money exclusively or invested 
their own money and the money of their clients in the banking 
operations (for instance in loans and mortgages), it is impossible 
to say. Nor is there evidence enough to show whether, alongside 
of the royal banks, there were private banks in Alexandria and 
in the rest of Egypt, that is to say, whether the banking 
business was completely or only partially monopolized by the 
king. There is no reason to deny a priori the existence of such 
private banks. Money transactions between private persons— 
loans, mortgages, and so forth—were common in Ptolemaic 
Egypt. Why should not private capitalists organize regular 
banks of the Greek type to carry out such transactions, 
presumably with a special licence and under supervision of the 
State ? 

The existence of a network of banks and such information as 
we have about their transactions show once more the predomi¬ 
nant position of the king in the economy of the country. Most 
of the money belongs to him and he knows how to use it for 
his own profit. But the very fact that banks existed makes it 
certain that, despite all restrictions, the use of money as the 
basis of private business was fairly well developed under 
Philadelphus. There were savings in the country which looked 
for safe investment and the business spirit was awake. It is 
true that the banking business was concentrated almost en¬ 
tirely in the hands of the Greeks: almost all the bankers were 
Greeks, and so were the customers. Was this because the natives 
were too poor and too little familiar with the use of money 
or because they preferred to keep their savings in the temples 
under the protection of their gods, as of old ? 203 

Storehouses. It must be borne in mind, however, that in 
addition to the banks there were dycravpoi, royal storehouses, 
forming a network as developed as that of the banks, or per¬ 
haps more so. The operations of these storehouses were of the 
same kind as those of the banks, or even more diversified, 
especially as regards transfers of credit. This shows that deal¬ 
ings in kind played an important part both in the business of 
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the king and in that of the people. And so it remained until 
the end of the Ptolemaic period. 204 

7. THE PROSPERITY OF EGYPT 

The economic reforms and other measures of the first Ptole¬ 
mies produced wonderful results. The Ptolemies were certainly 
regarded by their contemporaries as the richest kings of the 
time. We have exceptionally good evidence of this. The 
picture drawn by Theocritus of the splendour of Philadelphus 
(Id. xvii. 95, and xiv. 58 f.) may be regarded as a piece of adver¬ 
tising, like that clever piece of political and economic propa¬ 
ganda, the description by Callixeinus of the grand procession 
(■ noixTrrj) arranged by Philadelphus. Nevertheless no historian 
of Ptolemaic Egypt can disregard the evidence contained in 
their direct and indirect descriptions of Egypt at that time. 
These are in the main exact. 

We may dwell for a moment on Calhxeinus' description, for 
it admirably illustrates the motives and achievements of Phila¬ 
delphus in his foreign and commercial policy. Since the pompe 
was probably organized to celebrate the political successes of 
the king in his Syrian war, we are justified in seeing in most 
of the religious and symbolical groups which were displayed in 
the procession, allusions to his achievements that would be 
easily understood by the people of Alexandria. Such were the 
picturesque chariots exhibiting the wealth and wonders of 
India, Arabia, and eastern Africa. Naturally enough they illus¬ 
trated the deeds of Dionysus; but every one in the crowd 
realized that it was the ruling king who, by his military and 
diplomatic successes, made the spectacular gifts of the East 
and South accessible at that time to Egypt and to the Greek 
world. Attention was next forcibly drawn to another leading 
motive of Philadelphus’ policy, the establishment of strong 
ties between Egypt and the Aegean, linking the land of the 
Nile with Greece, headed by Corinth, and the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor and the islands which had been liberated from the 
Persians by his ‘ancestors', Alexander and Soter. Very strik¬ 
ing is the passage referring to the countries of the South and 
East and their exotic products, which shows how proud the 
king was of his successes there, successes equal to if not 
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1. Mural painting in the peristyle of the gorgeous tomb no. i recently discovered 
at Mustafa Pasha near Alexandria (A. Adriani, Annuaire du Masee Grdco-romain 
(1933-4 anc * i 934~5)j 'La necropole de Moustafa Pacha', 1936). The painting is 
placed above the central entrance door of the south side of the peristyle, a door 
which led to the most important grave-chambers (Adriani, loc. cit., pi. xxvm). 
The picture (Adriani, loc. cit., pi. xxvil and fig. 2) represents three horsemen in 
three-quarter view on prancing horses turned to the right. They are all wearing 
military dress: sleeved chitons, cuirasses, high shoes, and perhaps swords (cf. 
above, pi. xix). The figure to the right has in addition the chlamys. The same 
figure wears a Macedonian crested helmet, while the two others have the causia or 
petasus. All three hold paterae in their right hands and are performing a libation, 
the central one over a cylindrical altar which is represented behind him to the left. 
Between the three riders stand two ladies with apparently cult objects in their 
right hands (twigs ?). The picture is not easy to interpret. I am inclined to see 
in the five persons heroized members of a noble Macedonian family of Alexandria 
buried in the loculi of the grave: the central figure may represent the father, the 
lateral figures his sons (one of them an officer of the royal army in actual service) 
with their respective wives. We have a good parallel to this picture in the well- 
known fragmentary funeral carved stele from Alexandria in the Bissing Collection 
(R. Pagenstecher, Nekropolis , 1919, p. 5 1 , fig. 2, note 17): before a funeral altar 
or a grave monument in altar form is seen a horseman in Macedonian military 
dress: chiton, cuirass, chlamys, and high shoes. Around his head is a diadem. Early 
third century b.c. On altars as grave-monuments in Alexandria, Pagenstecher, 
ibid. But other interpretations of the Mustafa painting are equally possible and 
have been suggested (for example by Ch. Picard, Rev . Arch., 6 ser. xi (1937), P- 
269). Unfortunately of the two inscriptions painted on the walls of the hypogaeum, 
one (Adriani, loc. cit., p. 18 1 , fig. 5) is illegible, the other (ibid., p. 43 f., figs. 18 
and 19; S.E.G. viii. 365) gives a list of names, partly Syrian and Anatolian, 
perhaps of members of a crwoSos which may have consisted of the members of the 
household of the family. For a more complete description and discussion of the 
picture from the technical and artistic points of view, Adriani, loc. cit., pp. 37 f. 
and 109 £f. Photograph supplied by Prof. A. Adriani. 

2. Restoration of the banqueting tent of Ptolemy Philadelphus as described 

by Callixeinus (cf. above, pp. 415 ff. and notes 179, 205). The restoration is by 
F. Studniczka, see his paper ‘Das Symposion Ptolemaios II', Abh. Leipz. Akad 
Phil.-hist. Kl., no. ii, 1914, where the reader will find a detailed analysis of Calli- 
xeinus' text in the light of the archaeological evidence. Much has been written 
since on Alexandrian architecture. A useful summary will be found in L. Noshy, 
The Arts in Ptolemaic Egypt, 1937, PP- 16 c *- L. Poulsen, 1 Gab es eine alexan- 

drinische Kunst?', Coll . Ny Carlsberg Glypthotek , ii (1938), pp. 1 ff., quoted in 
n. 214, cf. our pi. xxxviii, 2 and 3. 
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greater than those of his predecessors, the great Pharaohs and of 
Dionysus himself. * ‘These were immediately followed by carts 
drawn by mules. These contained barbaric tents, under which 
sat Indian and other women dressed as captives. Then came 
camels, some of which carried three hundred pounds of frankin¬ 
cense, three hundred of myrrh, and two hundred of saffron, 
cassia, cinnamon, orris, and all other spices. Next to these were 
Ethiopian tribute-bearers, some of whom brought six hundred 
tusks, others two thousand ebony logs,, others sixty mixing- 
bowls full of gold and silver and gold dust’f There follows a 
display of exotic animals, birds, and trees. 205 

While the encomium of Theocritus and Callixeinus’ descrip¬ 
tion of the pompe have advertisement as their object, and pro¬ 
bably contain a good deal of exaggeration, the humorous, but 
appreciative and perhaps even slightly tendentious enumera¬ 
tion of the wealth, beauty, and attractions of Egypt and 
Alexandria in the first mime of Herondas ( 11 . 23#.) represents 
certainly the ideas prevailing among the Greeks of the time of 
Philadelphus. We may note his emphatic statement: ‘all 
that exists and can be produced anywhere on the earth is in 
Egypt’, and the prominence attached to wealth (wXovtos) and 
gold (xpvcrtov), in the enumeration of the blessings that await 
Mandris in Egypt. 

There is, however, no advertising at all in the well-known 
remark of Teles (riepi. ttXovtov /cat irtvtas, 29, 6). He takes it for 
granted that the young men in the service of Ptolemy acquire 
wealth. The same is true of the statement of Athenaeus (V, 
203 c) which follows the description of the pompe of Philadel¬ 
phus and reproduces ideas current in Hellenistic and Roman 
times regarding the wealth of Egypt. These ideas first grew up 
in the time of Soter § and were still prevalent under Euergetes I 

* Athen. V. 200 f—201 a: af? emjKoXovdovv airfjvai v<f>’ rjpiovwv ayopevai. 
avrac S’ elyov cricrjvds fiapfiapiKas, vp > <Lv ixdOrjVTO yvvaiKes ’IvSal /cat erepai 
KeKoafirpievat <us alypaAcuroL. KaprjAcn S’at pev epepov At/3a vojtov pvas 
TpiaKocrlas, o pv pvrj s rpiaKocrias, KpoKov /cat Kao Las nal Kivvapcopov teal 
tptSos /cat T(ov AolttcLv dpcopdrcnv Sta/coata?. iydpevoL tovtcdv fjoav AWiorres 
Scupopopoi, a>v oi pev epepov oSovras dt; a Koalas, erepot Se ejSevou Koppovs 
Sto^tAious, aAXoi ypvolov /cat apyvplov Kparfjpas e^rjKOV ra /cat prjyparaypvoov 

f Loeb translation slightly altered. 

§ Plut. Reg. et. imp. apopht., 181 f. 
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and Philopator, in whose days an officer of the army is glori¬ 
fied as having received gifts of gold from the ‘kings of Egypt, 
rich from early times’ (iraXaMrXovroi ySaoriX^e? A lyvirrov). Some 
of the political enemies and rivals of the Ptolemies, however, 
who had received subsidies from them for a time, were or pre¬ 
tended to be rather sceptical, for instance Aratus in his sarcas¬ 
tic remark concerning the wealth of Euergetes I.* 

As late as the reign of Soterll, if that is the date of Isidorus, 
whose hymns to Hermuthis Isis have recently been discovered 
at Ibion near Tebtunis, we have a local poet drawing an enthu¬ 
siastic picture of the wealth of pious kings and of the prosperity 
of the country. We read in his third hymn ‘All that live most 
blessed, men of highest worth, sceptre-bearing kings and all 
that are rulers, these being heedful of thee hold sway even to 
old age, leaving to their sons and grandsons and those who 
come after abundance of wealth, brilliant and glorious. But 
he whom our Queen (i.e. Hermuthis-Isis J) has held dearest 
among rulers, he rules (not only over Egypt but) also over both 
Asia and Europe; and he brings peace, and the Fruits of the 
fields and the Fields that bear the fruitage load him with 
blessings of every kind.’ The reference to the kings in the 
plural suggests that we should assign the hymns of Isidorus 
not to the time of the Roman Empire but to the end of the 
Ptolemaic period. However this may be, the lines quoted 
recall various works of art celebrating the fertility and pros¬ 
perity of Egypt, such as the mosaics of Antioch and Leptis 
Magna, in which Kapiroi and Aroura are represented by the side 
of the Nile and Egypt, and perhaps the well-known bas- 
relief found at Carthage.§ 206 


* Plut. Aral. 15. 3. 

t Published by A. Vogliano, Atti iv Congr. Pap., 1936, p. 491 ff., 1. 7 ff., and 
Primo Rapporto degli scavi di Madmet Madl, 1936, p. 37: S.E.G. VIII. 550; 
S.B. 8140. : dacroi Se £d>ovcn fiaKapraroL, avSpes dpiaroi (JKanropopoi fiaoiAels 
Kal OCTCTOt KoipavoL elcn, | oSroi aoi eneyovres dv(^d'}aaova ? &XP 1 T€ YVP^'aI I Aap.rrpov 
Kal A 17 Tapov KaraAelnovres noAvv o [A/3 o v] | vlacn O' vluivoloi Kal dvSpaai rolai 
/xeTaufrij]. | ov Se K€ piArarov ecr(px)e avaKrcuv t ) /Ja<7iAe[ia](?) | ovtos Kal ’Aortas re 
Kal Evpcorrrjs re dv(a)<jcrei | elprjvri^v} re aywv Kapirol ftptdovoiv in' avra>i | nav- 
rolojv dyaOrvv Kapnov re pepovres ap[ou]/>[ai(?). The second sentence is a 
little involved but there is no doubt about its meaning. 

+ Cf. S.E.G. VIII. 548,1. § See PI. XL and the description of this plate. 
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The wealth of the king was certainly shared by many of the 
Greek immigrants. Not only men of high position such as 
Apollonius and the other holders of ‘gift-estates’, prominent 
civil and military assistants of the king, but men of more 
modest station, such as Zenon, the faithful steward of Apol¬ 
lonius, and probably many other members of his staff, were 
either rich or well-to-do. All these Greek civil officials belonged 
to the oTkos of the king or to the oIkol of his assistants. 
We have seen how they invested their property during and 
after their term of service. They became landowners, progres¬ 
sive farmers who bought or rented large tracts of land or took 
a share in some form of business connected with the new 
economy of the Ptolemies: in building-contracts of one kind 
or another, in contracts connected with taxation and with the 
king’s ‘monopolies’, in banking business, or in money-lending. 
We have no direct means of knowing how far they were suc¬ 
cessful in these ventures. But since we never hear in the time 
of Philadelphus of any lack of ‘contractors’ willing to col¬ 
laborate with the government, we may infer that on the 
whole their business was not unremunerative. Zenon, as re¬ 
vealed by the letters he wrote in his retirement in the reign 
of Euergetes I, was a typical representative of a wealthy man 
of this period: first a member of an influential ol/cos, then 
a successful farmer, breeder of sheep, ‘contractor’, money¬ 
lender. 207 

We know very little of the natives. We cannot tell how the 
economic system of Philadelphus affected their prosperity. 
The only thing we know positively is that they did not greet 
it with enthusiasm. Conflicts in the sphere of agriculture were 
frequent. Some of them, as we know chiefly from the corre¬ 
spondence of Zenon, ended in avaxouprjo-eis, that is to say, 
withdrawals of the peasants into the temples under the protec¬ 
tion of the gods. Not less frequent were the conflicts that 
arose in connexion with the new organization of industry and 
commerce. Smuggling and sale of goods without licence were 
of common occurrence as soon as the new system was started. 
Finally, the various kinds of work and service of a compulsory 
or semi-compulsory character inevitably led to conflicts and 
strikes. The government disliked this opposition. The punish- 
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ments inflicted on ‘rioters’ (crrao-iacrrat) were heavy, and in¬ 
formers {[xrjWTal) flourished. 208 

But we must probably not seek the cause of these conflicts 
in any impoverishment brought about by the new economic 
system. We know that in the reign of Philadelphus wages, 
if the prices of foodstuffs and other commodities are taken 
into consideration, were higher in Egypt than in Greece, while 
the general trend of prices was very similar in the two countries. 
This does not suggest general poverty. 209 The causes of the 
conflicts lay deeper. In the first place, they may be explained 
by the natural defects of every new system, by the fact that 
neither those who managed it nor those to whom it was applied 
were yet familiar with it in all its aspects. It was the experi¬ 
mental stage. But these slight defects cannot account alto¬ 
gether for the troubles. There were in the system itself many 
peculiarities which irritated the natives. 

I have already spoken of the priests. It was natural that 
they should resent the new system. Holding, as they had long 
done, a dominating position, they first became slaves of the 
Persian overlords, and then, when they expected with the 
advent of Alexander to have their power restored, they were 
bitterly disappointed by the policy of Soter and Philadelphus. 
Officially they showed nothing but enthusiasm for the new 
regime and expressed it in the decrees adopted at their meet¬ 
ings. But resentment certainly was there. 

The situation of the native populace (kaol) was not exactly 
similar. They had always blindly obeyed the king and his offic¬ 
ials, and they were inured to working, not for themselves, but 
for somebody else. But centuries of evolution had accustomed 
them to a rather mild paternal form of pressure. Besides, with¬ 
in the Pharaonic system there was room for much liberty in 
social and juridical relations. And the rulers were, after all, 
their compatriots (not always, but as a rule), and in any case 
they were men who spoke their own language, who had the 
same religion, the same ideas, and the same mode of life. 

With the Ptolemies came a marked change. The system 
remained the same in the main and the natives retained their 
social and to a certain extent their juridical independence. 
But now the old system was managed in a different way. It 
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was carried on by a huge, complicated, and rather dull and 
impersonal bureaucratic machine, in which foreigners played 
the most important part, foreigners who regarded themselves 
as far superior to the natives, who did not speak their language 
and had no intention of learning it, but compelled at least 
some of the natives to learn theirs. They brought with them 
their own gods whom they worshipped in their own temples, 
and they had in general a mode of life and habits of business 
quite different from those with which the natives were familiar. 
In particular, the government endeavoured by control and 
heavy taxation to force the native population to work more, 
and more energetically, than before. European standards of 
efficiency to which they were unaccustomed were applied to 
them—a policy always fraught with danger. The characteristic 
Oriental rejoinder was the strike in its peculiar Oriental form 
— secessio, 

Thus under the new regime the natives were expected to 
toil hard and painfully, and that not for their own gods and 
their native king, but for a foreign conqueror, surrounded by 
foreigners to whom he gave all the best posts and abundant 
opportunities of enrichment. Almost all these foreigners were 
comparatively rich, while the natives were poor. If a native 
wanted to borrow money or grain, he generally borrowed it 
from one of them; if he wanted to rent a piece of land, it was 
usually land that belonged to them; and so forth. The foreign¬ 
ers were not always harsh and overbearing; the kings were very 
considerate to the natives and so were many of their assistants. 
But the natives, in fact, understood—and this did not require 
much intelligence on their part—that they were no longer at 
home in Egypt, but were expected to be obedient tools in the 
hands of foreigners. 

In this atmosphere even an increase of prosperity would not 
have relieved the tension. Slight inequalities of treatment 
would lead to grave conflicts, and these conflicts would in 
some cases be settled not by mutual concessions but by 
violence or compulsion. Naturally the resentment of the 
natives grew more and more acute. They saw better than 
we can all the defects and inconsistencies of the new regime 
and sharply criticized it, not only among themselves. The 
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government reacted rather harshly, and every expression of 
opinion was regarded as a crime. Thus the rift between the 
rulers and the natives became ever deeper. 210 

Slight indications here and there in the papyri show that all 
these causes of discord, which existed under Philadelphus, 
were rapidly becoming more pronounced in the reigns of his 
successors, Euergetes I and Philopator. 

The short-lived successes of Euergetes I in Syria and the final 
results of his efforts to maintain his supremacy in the Aegean 
maintained the prestige of the Ptolemies in the Greek world, 
and the great victory of Philopator at Raphia certainly added 
to their fame in foreign countries. 211 These exploits, moreover, 
brought gold and silver in some quantity into the royal 
treasuries. Part of the booty was distributed among the 
officers and soldiers of the victorious armies, but the bulk was 
appropriated by the kings. However, the successes of Euer¬ 
getes and Philopator were not enduring, and the increase in 
the store of money and precious metals had no influence on 
the general economic tendencies of the time. These appear to 
have been rather in the direction of a decline. The economic 
situation in Egypt in the second half of the third century is 
not well known to us, but even the scanty information that we 
have includes some significant facts. 

The great efforts called for by the wars of Euergetes I in¬ 
volved an increase of the government's pressure on the popula¬ 
tion. We hear occasionally of native Egyptian militia (paytpoi) 
being mobilized, of natives being pressed for the hated naval 
service, of increasing harshness in the methods of the bureau¬ 
cracy, of the royal tenantry being subjected to extortionate 
rents (ex^opia). As a result, there were instances of people 
fleeing from their homes, of the desertion of recently founded 
villages, and even of armed resistance. It was under Euer¬ 
getes, during his Syrian war, that we hear for the first time 
of disturbances in Egypt. This was very probably a native 
revolt. There were similar occurrences later, after the battle 
of Raphia. 212 

At the same time certain facts lead me to think that the 
free initiative of the population, even of the Greeks, was gradu¬ 
ally and systematically restricted. Some gift-estates (Scopeai) 
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still survived and some new ones were granted, but many 
others had been taken back by the crown and were now 
managed by officials on purely bureaucratic lines. Faithful 
servants of the king were now often rewarded not with large 
estates—fields for all sorts of new experiments—but with the 
right of collecting various minor dues and taxes, certainly to 
the detriment of the people. With the confiscated gift-estates 
disappeared many of the opportunities for the display of 
energy and enterprise. What still remained of the old-fashioned, 
personal, paternal management of Egypt was more and more 
replaced by pure bureaucracy, impersonal and exasperating 
by its very impersonality . 213 Of the new tendencies shown 
by the policy of Philopator in respect of the natives before and 
after Raphia I shall speak later in this book. 

8 . Alexandria and Philadelphia 

The sinister phenomena of which I have been speaking were, 
however, hardly perceptible to contemporaries, even if good 
observers. The dominant note was splendour and rapid pro¬ 
gress. This progress was strikingly manifested in the marvel¬ 
lous growth of new urban settlements. 

The most spectacular of these was, of course, Alexandria. 214 
With startling rapidity it became the largest Greek city in the 
world, larger than the greatest cities of the past—Athens, 
Corinth, Syracuse, and at least as large as the Seleucid capitals, 
Antioch on the Orontes and Seleuceia on the Tigris. This is not 
the place to draw a detailed picture of this splendid capital of 
the Ptolemies, with its peculiar organization and its rather 
strange relation to Egypt. It was not the capital of Egypt. It 
did not lie in Egypt, but by Egypt (77/709 Aiyunron or /car’ 
klyvTTTov). It was the residence of the king, his city, and at the 
same time a city-state (770X19), which acted as if it were a free and 
autonomous Greek city. As it appears in descriptions of the 
time, in the eyes of Theocritus and Herondas, Alexandria is first 
and foremost the world-city, the chief manifestation of the 
Ptolemaic power. It is resplendent in its unique beauty. No idea 
of its appearance can be formed from the remains of buildings, 
which are hidden under the flourishing modern city, but some of 
the striking features in its aspect are knowntousfromthe literary 
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1. A terracotta figurine showing a bearded pedagogue with his right hand 
on the head of a boy. Variation of a well-known type. F. Winter, Typen , &c., 
ii, p. 403 (the nearest is no. 3). Photograph supplied by the authorities of the 
Cairo Museum. 

2. Terracotta lamp in the form of an oldish man with a pointed beard wear¬ 
ing a hooded cloak and holding in his right a lantern, in his left a ladder. The 
lower part is missing. Apparently a lamp-lighter (XvxvdTTTTjs, lampadarius ). 
Another version of the same type is represented by a terracotta figurine found 
in Alexandria and now in the Museum of Alexandria. E. Breccia, Bull. Soc. 
Arch. Alex. xx (N.S. v, 3) (1924), pp. 239 ff. and Terrecotte figurate , &c., i, 
1930* P* 72, no. 463, pi. U, 2 (in colour), cf. no. 464. The lamp and the figurines 
may represent the lamplighters in the streets of Alexandria. While Xvxvdm-aL 
are not attested by our literary and papyrological evidence for the city of 
Alexandria, they are well-known figures in the Serapea of Egypt and Athens. 
U. Wilcken, U.P.Z. i, p. 49, paragraph 35, cf. W. Otto and H. Bengtson, ' Zur 
Geschichte des Niederganges des Ptolemaerreiches Abh . Munch . Akad., N.F. 
xvii (1938), P* 155, n. 6; J. Zingerle, Commentationes Vindobonenses , iii (1939), 
pp. 103 ff., and my Soc . and Ec . Hist. R.E. t p. 527, n. 6. On the various types 
of XvyvaijsLa in use in Egypt in Ptolemaic and Roman times see M. Hombert and 
Ch. Preaux, ‘Pap. Fond. Reine Elizabeth', Chr . d’£g. xxix (1940), p. 145 f. 

3. Ugly old woman with a lagynos in her left hand. A similar statuette in 
Berlin has on the base the inscription ndyvos (nurse). The statuette here 
reproduced may be of Roman times, but it goes back to Hellenistic originals 
(F. Winter, loc. cit. ii, p. 461, 2 and 6; p. 466, 8). Especially famous was the 
well-known statue by Myron (third century b.c.) of a seated woman with a 
lagynos; it has been frequently reproduced, see A. Rumpf in Gercke und 
Norden, Einleitung , ii. 1, 3, 4th ed., 1932, p. 70 f.; cf. the well-known terra¬ 
cotta figurine derived from Myron, F. Winter, loc. cit., p. 468, no. 8. Photo¬ 
graph supplied by the authorities of the Cairo Museum. 

4. Lamp in the form of a slave carrying a lantern. Perhaps of Roman 
times. It represents, however, a well-known type of a slave with a lantern 
seated or standing, generally a negro. Photograph supplied by the authorities 
of the Cairo Museum. F. Winter, loc. cit., ii, p. 450, n. 1; cf. E. Breccia, 
Terrecotte figurate , &c., i, pi. lvi, 2, and F. Poulsen, ‘ Gab es eine Alexandrinische 
Kunst ?', p. 34, fig. 36. Survival in Roman times (?), E. Breccia, loc. cit., ii, 
1934, nos. 378, 379, pi. lxxiv. 
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descriptions, from some Hellenistic epigrams of the third cen¬ 
tury b.c., from some of the papyri, and from representations in 
contemporary and later painting, sculpture, and minor artistic 
work. We hear of Alexandria's harbours and of the famous 
lighthouse, one of the wonders of the world. The royal palace, 
an immense block of buildings occupying one-third of the city, 
was its most conspicuous quarter: every one had heard of the 
Mausoleum of Alexander, of the Library and the famous 
Museum, the royal ‘Academy’ of science and letters, of the 
parks and walks, of the magnificent ‘Zoo’, all included in 
the precincts of the palace. The royal buildings were richly 
adorned inside and out: their walls were built either of slabs of 
coloured stones, especially alabaster, or of brick covered with 
such slabs; the rooms were full of elegant wooden furniture dec¬ 
orated with ornaments and figures made of ivory and precious 
metals and upholstered with beautiful rugs; the floors were 
adorned with fine mosaics. No less rich and stately were the 
high tower-like houses of the aristocracy. We may derive an 
idea of the appearance and furniture of the royal and private 
palaces from some Pompeian pictures, from the painted deco¬ 
ration of Alexandrian tombs of the Hellenistic period, and 
from some terracottas. In the royal parks and gardens stood 
beautiful monumental fountains. One such fountain is de¬ 
scribed in an epigram, written probably by Posidippus or a poet 
of his school, as built of expensive material—Hymettian and 
Parian marble and the famous Egyptian syenite—and adorned 
with portraits of Philadelphus and Arsinoe, to whom the foun¬ 
tain was dedicated. Another epigram describes a shrine of 
Homer built by Philopator and probably connected with the 
Museum. 

Nor were the other features of the great city less imposing: 
the two large avenues crossing each other at right angles and 
leading to the four gates of the city with their porticoes 
illuminated at night, the minor streets with their peculiar 
names (some of them dynastic), the parks and squares, the gym¬ 
nasia and palaestrae, the spacious hippodrome, the theatres, 
the stadia, the temples—among them the great Serapeum—and 
the synagogues. Outside the walls were the gorgeous cities of the 
dead with their richly painted mausoleums and their gardens, 
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the villas and gardens of the suburbs, and Canopus, noted for 
its gaiety, so often mentioned in ancient literature and re¬ 
produced in miniature by Hadrian in his villa near Tibur. 

This city was inhabited by a peculiar society, composed of 
the king and his court, the army, the high officials, the magis¬ 
trates and priests of the city, the members of the City Council 
{Boule), the scholars, poets, writers, and philosophers of the 
Museum and the Library, ephebes and schoolboys and girls, 
Greek and native priests, rich business men (subjects of the 
king or foreigners), modest shopkeepers, artisans, pedlars, 
lamp-lighters, longshoremen in the docks and harbours, sailors, 
and slaves. 

Many languages were spoken here: Greek in its various 
dialects was, of course, predominant, but in the native quarters 
Egyptian was the language of the inhabitants, while in the 
Jewish wards Hebrew or Aramaic was still the prevailing tongue. 
Besides Hebrew, one might hear in the streets and the harbour 
various other Semitic languages and perhaps even some Indian 
dialect. 

A detail here and another there, in a private letter, in a docu¬ 
ment written on papyrus, an inscription, or a literary text, in 
a terracotta, a picture in one of the tombs, or on a grave stele, a 
bas-relief or a sketchy painting on pottery, a graffito—these 
serve to light up a part of the picture, but it is only a corner 
and it is lit up only for a moment. We get a glimpse of the 
official aspect of the Ptolemaic Empire when we read Cal- 
lixeinus’ description of the great celebration of Philadelphus, 
his magnificent pompe —the soldiers of his army, the statues 
of the gods, the symbolical display of the king’s achievements 
at home and abroad, the gorgeous marquee which served for a 
great banquet and struck the imagination of contemporaries. 
We get other glimpses of this aspect when Aristeas in a letter 
describes a banquet at the court, or when Flavius Josephus so 
vividly depicts an auction of the taxes and tributes payable 
by the provinces. And lastly Theocritus in his Adoniazusae 
shows us a great religious ceremony, the mystery of Adonis’ 
death and resurrection celebrated in the palace and open to 
the public, a ceremony in which the leading part was taken by 
a world-famous opera star of the day. 
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We have a miniature of the Ptolemaic court in the vast 
household of Apollonius. Zenon’s correspondence throws a 
flood of light upon it. The figure of the great dioecetes is in the 
background. Before us are his staff of employees of various 
grades and different kinds: stewards, treasurers, managers 
of his household, commanders of his ships, his commercial 
agents abroad and in Egypt, and the rest. It is impossible, in 
respect of these, to distinguish between the dioecetes and the 
head of a large private house. Alongside of the staff of Apol¬ 
lonius stood his personal servants, many of them slaves. Of 
these many kinds are mentioned, especially in Zenon’s ac¬ 
counts: cooks and bakers, porters and butlers, coachmen and 
drivers, even musicians who played at his banquets. Strange 
to say, in this wealthy establishment the main preoccupation 
of staff and servants was in one way or another to obtain their 
wages, which were always in arrear. Thus Satyra, the harpist 
(/a^apojSo?), bitterly complains of receiving no money and no 
clothes: she will be ‘naked’, she says.* * * § The two fine linen frocks 
(xiTUPts fivcraivoi) which she finally receivesf have made her more 
dressy, though not less ‘naked’. In the same documents we find 
mentions of Apollonius’ house or houses^ and of the furniture 
in their rooms.§ The journeys of Apollonius (and he made 
frequent tours of inspection) were again probably almost exact 
reproductions of those of the king. Apollonius travels on his 
dahabieh, a floating villa, [| or on horseback, or in a coach, 
surrounded by his assistants, a large staff of scribes, and his 
servants. They descend like a cloud of locusts on the country, 
though officially Apollonius paid for his supplies. 215 

The Aetia of Callimachus shows us another corner of the 
picture: a banquet of the literary men of Alexandria and some 
foreign guests. In his famous idyll already mentioned Theo¬ 
critus takes us into the private house of one of the Greeks of 
Alexandria: we meet his wife, her guest, her child, her slave- 

* P. Cairo Zen. 59028, cf. 59059. 

f Ibid. 59087. 

I Ibid. 59326, 189 ff., cf. Large Estate, Index, ss. w. ‘Artemidorus,’ and 
‘House, ’ and P. Cairo Zen. 59150 and 59398. 

§ e.g. P.S.I. 483, cf. P. Cairo Zen. 59059. 

|| e.g. ibid. 59053 and 59054, cf. 59242 and P.S.I. 533. 
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girl, and we go with them on an excursion through the 
crowded streets and squares of Alexandria. 

Alexandrias in miniature were strewn over Egypt. These 
were the recently founded city-like settlements of Philadelphus. 
And they had around them their own little Egypts—the large 
doreai or gift-estates granted by the king to his assistants, 
probably scattered all over the country. We are well acquainted 
with one of these towns, Philadelphia, and with one of the 
gift-estates, that of Apollonius, closely connected with Phila¬ 
delphia. I have made extensive use of the evidence furnished 
by the correspondence of Zenon, the manager of Apollonius’ 
estate, in reconstructing various features of the economic and 
social structure of Egypt. I will now add a few words about 
the dorea of Apollonius and the town of Philadelphia in general. 

The estate of Apollonius was, in fact, a reproduction on a 
small scale of the new Egypt of the Ptolemies. Philadelphia 
was a miniature Alexandria, with its chess-board plan, its 
straight streets crossing each other at right angles, its brand- 
new Greek and native temples, its public buildings, its baths, 
its private gardens, and the large park (vapaSeuros) of Apol¬ 
lonius filled with ornamental trees, vines, fruit-trees, and 
flowers, and the spacious, carefully built, and finely decorated 
houses of the new settlers. These were mostly Greeks, holders 
of offices in the Ptolemaic administration, or officers and 
soldiers of the army. 

It resembled Alexandria also in its social aspect. The admini¬ 
stration of the estate, with Zenon at the head of it, and the 
officials, officers, and soldiers with their large households (oIkol), 
formed the aristocracy of the place. Next to them stood the 
minor employees of the estate and the various artists and 
artisans of foreign origin attracted by the fame (So£a) of this 
splendid new ‘city’, as one letter to Zenon calls it, and by 
the opportunities that it offered. At the bottom of the scale 
came undoubtedly a large number of natives who furnished 
the labour required for the construction and service of the 
town and for the development and management of the estate. 

Like Alexandria, Philadelphia too was encircled by its own 
Egypt—the territory of the town partly included in the estate 
of Apollonius, partly distributed among the civil and military 
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settlers of the place. On his estate Apollonius carried out, on 
behalf of the king as well as for his own profit, a work very 
similar to that which he carried out on a larger scale in Egypt 
as a whole at the order and on behalf of his royal master. In 
Philadelphia he acted through his representative Zenon. He and 
Zenon reclaimed the land and made it fit for cultivation. With 
the help of Greek and native contractors they cultivated the 
fields and produced large quantities of grain of various kinds, of 
oil-producing plants, of flax, of hemp, and of grass. They planted, 
again with the help of farmers, mostly of Greek origin, large 
areas of the reclaimed land with vines, olive-trees, fruit-trees, 
and vegetables, They organized bee-keeping on new lines. 
They kept large flocks and herds of agricultural cattle, draught- 
animals, sheep, goats, pigs, and various fowls. To the crops, 
trees, and domestic animals native to the country they added 
new species, making of the estate a sort of experimental 
station. They established and organized workshops and fac¬ 
tories of a new type, using partly native, partly imported 
skilled labour, and for some branches, in accordance with 
Greek custom, slave labour. They created a large staff for the 
sale of the produce of the estate. Finally, with the help of the 
regular Greek and native officials, they supervised the organiza¬ 
tion of the inhabitants of town and estate in their relations with 
the government. 216 

The study of Zenon’s archives is specially important because 
they show better than any other documents the interaction of 
the various forces and principles that were at work in Ptole¬ 
maic Egypt: the long-established customs of Egypt on the 
one hand, and on the other the new spirit, new mentality, new 
energy of the invaders from a quite different world who had 
come to reorganize its life. Was the aim of the Ptolemies to 
amalgamate the old world and the new in Philadelphia and 
likewise in Egypt, or to superimpose one on the other? We 
cannot tell. In any case, in the time of Philadelphus the Greeks 
in and around Philadelphia, like the Greeks of Alexandria and 
of the rest of Egypt, kept intact their Greek mentality and 
their Greek mode of life. Their mentality was not exactly the 
same as that of their fellow-Greeks in continental Greece, on 
the islands, and in Asia Minor. The homo politicus, still alive 
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in Greece, yielded place to the homo oeconomicus and to the 
homo technicus in Egypt. The Greeks in Philadelphia and in 
Egypt in general were, or were gradually becoming, specialists 
in one field of activity or another—intellectual, military, ad¬ 
ministrative or economic. It is the homo oeconomicus that 
dominates in Philadelphia. Material interests are uppermost 
in his mind, and his feverish activity is devoted mainly to 
enrichment, regardless of ways and means. I do not mean, of 
course, that these tendencies were exclusive. The Greeks in 
Philadelphia wanted to become rich—that was why they came 
to Egypt—but at the same time they wished to maintain their 
high intellectual standard, to remain Greeks themselves in this 
respect and to train their children to be like them, that is to 
say, to be educated men. They read Greek classics in their 
hours of leisure, they were fond of the theatre and of music 
and as enthusiastic about sport as their fellow-Greeks in the 
homeland. And they wanted their children to have the same 
tastes. This was the reason why they spent much of their 
money on giving a good 'gymnasiaT education to their boys 
and girls. 217 

The experiment that is brought so clearly before our eyes in 
the dorea of Apollonius was repeated by Philadelphus in many 
other doreai and on a lesser scale in the thousands of small 
estates granted by him to his officials, officers, and soldiers. 
Unfortunately none of these is known to us in the same way as 
the dorea of Apollonius. Let us hope that the future will place 
at our disposal the domestic archives of one of the cleruchs 
of Soter or Philadelphus. 


C. THE SELEUCID EMPIRE 

We have been able to present the general outlines of the 
economic structure and evolution of Egypt in the time of the 
early Ptolemies. Nothing similar can be done in respect of 
Syria, the empire of Seleucus I Nicator and his successors, for 
our information regarding it, especially in the early Seleucid 
period (under Seleucus I, Antiochus I Soter, and Antiochus II 
Theos) is miserably inadequate. 218 
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I. Sources of Information 

The literary sources are almost silent. The epigraphical 
evidence cannot be compared in volume and importance with 
the combined papyrological and epigraphical evidence relating 
to Ptolemaic Egypt. It is, moreover, very unevenly distri¬ 
buted. Most of the inscriptions on stone that furnish informa¬ 
tion about the Seleucids have been found in Asia Minor and 
are concerned chiefly with the vicissitudes of the Greek cities of 
that region. The inscriptions of Hellenistic times found in the 
rest of the Seleucid Empire are very few and most of them of 
little significance. In Syria proper, Antioch has yielded only one 
important stone (the excavations now in progress there have 
produced few inscriptions, and these of later date); Seleuceia 
in Pieria has been a little more productive, while Apamea 
(now in process of excavation) and Laodicea ad mare have not 
contributed anything worthy of note. Outside Syria proper, 
Seleuceia on the Eulaeus, where excavations by a French ex¬ 
pedition have been proceeding for many years, has supplied 
a little group of epigraphic texts of the Hellenistic period (most 
of them manumissions), and Seleuceia on the Tigris and Baby¬ 
lon, though partly excavated, have added hardly anything to 
our knowledge. Nor is Dura-Europus in Parapotamia, the most 
important part of which has been thoroughly and systematic¬ 
ally excavated, rich in Hellenistic inscriptions. 219 

For this scarcity of inscriptions on stone one would expect 
to find compensation, especially in Babylonia and in certain 
cities of Mesopotamia, in an abundance of documents written 
on clay tablets, since these are so characteristic of the pre- 
Hellenistic period, not only in these two countries but also in 
Asia Minor, Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine on the one hand 
and on the Iranian plateau on the other. In this expectation 
we are unfortunately disappointed. Very few documents in 
cuneiform on tablets of the Hellenistic period have been found 
in Babylonia and none, so far as I know, outside it. Most of 
them come from Orchoi (Uruk-Warka), while Babylon has 
added only a small group. Some of these tablets are still un¬ 
published. 220 The use of the cuneiform script and of clay 
tablets, which was already in its decline in the late Assyrian, 
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neo-Babylonian, and Persian periods, was certainly dying out in 
the Hellenistic period and completely ceased in Parthian times. 
The more convenient and less complicated Aramaic alphabet 
ousted the cuneiform signs, and with the Aramaic alphabet 
came ink and parchment or papyrus. Moreover the Greeks, 
the new masters of the land of the two rivers, were as much 
accustomed to the use of ink and parchment and papyrus as 
the Aramaeans and those who borrowed their script from 
them. Now papyrus and parchment are very rarely found in 
the ruins of Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and the remaining 
countries of the Near East other than Egypt. The exceptions 
are few. In Dura we owe to peculiar circumstances the pre¬ 
servation of a number of parchments and papyri. Only one 
of these belongs to the Hellenistic period. In Avroman 
(Kurdistan) some parchments of the Parthian period were 
found in a jar. Fragments of papyrus have been found at 
Seleuceia on the Tigris. That is all. But there was un¬ 
doubtedly an abundance of documents on papyrus and 
parchment in all the inhabited places of the Seleucid Empire. 
This obvious fact is illustrated by two finds made in Babylonia. 
At Orchoi (Uruk) there were found in some rooms of a temple 
of the Hellenistic period, alongside of cuneiform tablets, many 
stamped clay seals which had once been attached to parchment 
or papyrus documents, and also stamped clay bullae , serving as 
envelopes for the same type of documents, all of them of Hel¬ 
lenistic date. A similar find was made in Seleuceia on the 
Tigris in a large and sumptuous private house. It is evident 
that these were the remains of temple and house archives 
consisting of documents mostly or exclusively written on 
parchment or papyrus. 221 

Besides inscriptions, tablets, and parchments and papyri, 
we possess many sets of coins minted by the Seleucids. They 
are of great importance in connexion with the political, and to 
some extent the religious, history of the Seleucid monarchy. 
Their contribution to the economic history of the time will be 
dealt with below. 222 

Finally we have the archaeological evidence. Asia Minor, 
Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, the Hauran, Transjordan, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Babylonia, and the Iranian plateau are an Eldorado for 
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archaeologists. In few countries of the world have such beauti¬ 
ful ruins of temples, palaces, and cities been preserved. We 
owe this to a cause that is evident and need not be discussed 
here. As in Roman Africa and in Egypt, so in these regions, 
the great civilization of the pre-Hellenistic and Greco-Roman 
periods was for many centuries in full decline and the once 
flourishing urban centres and villages were only partially in¬ 
habited in the later times. 

An imposing group of cities which were of great importance 
in the Hellenistic age have been excavated and thoroughly 
studied by modem archaeologists in Asia Minor. I may quote 
some examples, Pergamon, Miletus and its temple of the 
Didymaean Apollo, Ephesus and its temple of Artemis, Hera- 
clea on the Latmus, Magnesia on the Maeander, Priene, 
Aphrodisias, Assus, Angora, Aezani, Ilium, Sardis with their 
respective temples, beautiful and sometimes well-preserved 
structures, have all of them been carefully and more or less 
fully investigated, with due attention to the Hellenistic period 
of their history. In all of them a large number of monuments 
and minor objects have been discovered, most of which have 
been published. The same applies to certain rich cemeteries 
(I may mention those of Myrina and Cyme as well as those 
of some of the cities named above). Most of the antiquities 
found in Asia Minor are preserved in the Ottoman Museum at 
Istanbul, the Museums of Smyrna and Brussa, the British 
Museum, the Museum of Berlin, and the Louvre. 223 

The situation in Syria is different. There most of the extant 
ruins date from Roman or Byzantine times, for example the 
beautiful ruins of Palmyra and Baalbek. Palmyra was insig¬ 
nificant in Hellenistic times and no pre-Roman remains have 
been found at Baalbek. The same is true of the Hauran, of 
whose splendid ruins hardly any have been excavated. 224 
Gerasa in Transjordan and Petra in Arabia did not become 
prominent until the Roman period. The only Hellenistic ruin 
of great interest in Transjordan is Amir el Araq near Amman. 
Careful excavations here may yield important results. But 
during the period with which we are dealing Transjordan and 
Petra were in the sphere of influence, not of the Seleucids, 
but of the Ptolemies, and so were Palestine and Phoenicia. It 
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was not until the reign of Antiochus III that they became 
Seleucid satrapies. Antiquities found in Palestine and in 
Transjordan are preserved in the National Museum of Anti¬ 
quities at J erusalem, with the exception of a few in European 
and American museums. 225 

In Mesopotamia and Babylonia the Hellenistic age was a 
short episode in the many centuries of their history. Here, 
and especially in Babylonia, a number of cities have been ex¬ 
cavated. Some of them were not inhabited or were small com¬ 
munities in the Hellenistic period and consequently very few 
or no remains of that period were found in them. Others, such 
as Babylon and Orchoi, were important in Hellenistic and 
Parthian times. These yielded some material of Hellenistic 
date, which was neglected by the excavators of the past but 
has been very carefully collected in our own day. 226 The great 
Hellenistic centre of Babylonia—Seleuceia on the Tigris—is 
now being explored by an expedition of Michigan archaeolo¬ 
gists. Important discoveries have already been made there, 
and many others may certainly be expected. The antiquities 
found in Babylon and Orchoi are partly in the Museum of 
Bagdad, partly in Berlin, while those of Seleuceia are in the 
Bagdad Museum, Michigan University, and the Toledo 
Museum. 22 ? 

The only Hellenistic and Roman city of Mesopotamia that 
has been well excavated is Dura-Europus, one of the military 
colonies founded by Seleucus I. It existed as a more or less 
flourishing centre of urban life for almost six centuries, and 
was captured and destroyed soon after a.d. 256 by the Sasanian 
king Shapur. The most brilliant period of its history was that 
of the Parthian domination. Most of the important monu¬ 
ments discovered in the city belong to this and to the last, that 
is, to the Roman period of its existence. Little has been found 
in the city dating from the Hellenistic period. The antiquities 
found at Dura have been divided between the Museum of 
Damascus and Yale University. 228 

The Hellenistic cities of the Iranian plateau, of Bactria, and 
of India have contributed even less to our knowledge. Bactria 
has proved especially disappointing, for coins are the only 
vestiges of this flourishing State in its Hellenistic phase. Some 
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reflections of its civilization may be found in the contemporary 
monuments of India, especially of Northern India, where the 
most important source of information is the city of Taxila. 
Remains, capable of being dated with certainty, have been 
found in abundance at Sirkap, the second city of Taxila, that 
of the Hellenistic and of the Saka and Pahlav kings. Still less 
do we know of the cities of the Iranian plateau. The only ex¬ 
ceptions are Persepolis in Persia and Susa in Elam, the last 
refounded by Seleucus I as Seleuceia on the Eulaeus. But the 
Hellenistic monuments of Persepolis are not yet published and 
Seleuceia in Hellenistic times was a small and insignificant 
city and its ruins of this date are badly preserved and of little 
importance. Persepolis and Susa were at their zenith in Persian, 
and Susa especially in pre-Persian Elamitic times. The impor¬ 
tance of the Hellenistic remains of these cities lies in their 
suggestion that other political and commercial urban centres 
of the Iranian plateau, if carefully explored, may yield similar 
or richer monuments of the same period. 229 

Besides materials derived from systematic excavations, a 
wealth of what are called minor antiquities is to be found in 
the Hellenistic graves of this region. But no important ceme¬ 
tery of this period has hitherto been discovered and excavated 
by archaeologists. Chance excavators, natives who dig with 
a view to the sale of what they find, have been more enter¬ 
prising and successful. Thousands of objects found by them 
are included in various public and private collections in Europe 
and in the United States. There is a large group in the Otto¬ 
man Museum, and the local museums of Syria are rapidly 
accumulating treasures of minor antiquities, some of them of 
the Hellenistic period: I mean the museums of Beirut, Damas¬ 
cus, Latakieh (Laodicea), Antakieh (Antioch), Alexandretta, 
and Suweida in the Jebel Druse. 

Under present conditions, as indicated above, no trustworthy 
account can be given of the economic structure and evolution 
of the Seleucid monarchy. No more than a somewhat meagre 
outline is therefore attempted in the following pages. The 
interpretation of the few known facts is, as a rule, necessarily 
conjectural. 
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2. General Policy of the Seleucids 

The area of the Seleucid Empire was enlarged in the time 
of Seleucus I but shrank rapidly under his first four successors. 
Seleucus occupied Babylonia in 312, and very soon added to 
it the Iranian satrapies, later Syria and Mesopotamia (in 301) 
and Cilicia (in 296). After Corupedion (281 B.c.) he became 
master of Asia Minor, with the exception of Pontus, Bithynia, 
and some of the Greek cities. He lost India, however, in the 
early days of his rule (304 b.c.) 

After his death the disintegration of his kingdom began and 
never ceased until the last days of the dynasty. The Galatian 
wars started the process in the western part of the empire, and 
it was intensified by the Syrian wars, as they are called, of 
the Seleucids and the Ptolemies. During these wars many 
important cities of Asia Minor passed, for a longer or shorter 
time, into the hands of the latter. Part of Phrygia was 
occupied by the Galatians. Pergamon and the valley of the 
Caicus asserted their independence under the leadership of 
Philetaerus and his successors, and this was finally secured in 
the war begun by Eumenes and won by him in 263/2 b.c. 
About the same time Cappadocia ceased to recognize the 
sovereignty of the Seleucids, and even before this petty tyrants 
of the type of Philetaerus succeeded in establishing their rule 
temporarily over various cities of Asia Minor (Eupolemus at 
Iasus (?), Hieron at Priene, Timarchus at Miletus), but unlike 
the Pergamene kings they failed to maintain the position they 
had gained. After Asia Minor came the turn of the East. 
The Iranian satrapies were never very loyal to Seleucus and his 
successors, and the Greek settlements in the richer of these 
satrapies always tended to be separatist in order better to 
protect themselves against the Iranian tide. Thus insubordina¬ 
tion of satraps and secession of some parts of the kingdom 
under Iranian rulers were the order of the day. Persis appears 
to have become independent (probably only for a time) early 
in the reign of Antiochus I. While Antiochus II was engaged 
in regaining territory in the West, Bactria gradually asserted 
her 'autonomy' and finally seceded from the kingdom under 
Seleucus II, when he was occupied first in recovering his 
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kingdom from Ptolemy Euergetes I and afterwards in fighting 
his own brother. It was probably a little earlier that Parthia 
revolted under Andragoras and an Iranian nomad tribe, the 
Pami, under the leadership of its king Arsaces, invaded some 
parts of the Seleucid kingdom and subsequently conquered 
Andragoras and seized Parthia, thereby creating the nucleus 
of the great Parthian Empire of the future under the dynasty 
of the Arsacids. Finally, amid the turmoil of the dynastic 
war under Seleucus II, a new group of petty tyrannies sprang 
up in Asia Minor, and certain temple-states declared their inde¬ 
pendence or semi-independence. We have as examples several 
tyrannies in Cilicia, Pisidia, Phrygia, and Caria, and the famous 
temple-state of Olba in Cilicia ruled by the house of Teucer. 230 

It is difficult to describe the character of the great empire 
of the Seleucids in its economic aspect. It was the heir of the 
Persian Empire and, like it, consisted of many regions which 
had very little in common and never could be welded into any¬ 
thing like an economic unit. I have already given (see above, 
Ch. II., pp. 77 ff) a general description of the conditions in the 
various parts of the Persian Empire, and this holds good for the 
Seleucid period. It was impossible to apply to the Seleucid 
dominions any general organization such as that which was in¬ 
troduced in Egypt by the Ptolemies, and no attempt was made 
to do so. What economic cohesion the empire possessed de¬ 
pended entirely on its political unity, and the economic policy 
of the Seleucids was merely a part of their general policy— 
military, religious, and social—which aimed at keeping the 
various portions of it together. 

The political unity of the Seleucid Empire was created by 
Seleucus I and its maintenance depended on him and his 
descendants. The rule of the Seleucids, like that of the Ptole¬ 
mies, was personal and dynastic. It rested to a large extent 
on their ability to maintain a record of victory in their external 
and internal wars. The military successes on which their rule 
was based were due ultimately to the personal qualities of the 
rulers and to their close association with their ‘ friends ’ and 
their army and the support received from them. 

This situation is reflected in many documents of the time, 
for instance in the speech (probably spurious) of Seleucus I to 
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his friends and troops reported by Appian {Syr. 61) and in a 
decree passed by the city of Ilium in honour of Antiochus I 
for having secured peace for the cities and enlarged his king¬ 
dom ‘thanks mainly to his personal valour (ISia aperrj) and 
to the devotion of his friends and troops’.* 

For this personal rule over the countries that formed their 
kingdom the kings found an additional legitimization of a 
higher, though secondary, kind in religious institutions and 
philosophical doctrine which supported the dynastic principle. 
They claimed to be not only the successors but also the descen¬ 
dants of Alexander, thereby sharing in his victory over the 
East. In this respect the Seleucids did not differ from the Ptole¬ 
mies nor, to a certain extent, from the Antigonids. Descendants 
of Alexander, they were at the same time descendants of the 
gods. From the days of Seleucus I, certainly from those of 
Antiochus I,f they publicly declared, perhaps through the me¬ 
dium of the oracle of Didyma, the divine descent of Seleucus I 
from Apollo. 

This descent from Apollo made it possible for many Greek 
cities to set up spontaneously a cult of the ruling king. This 
was done for example at Ilium. We know, moreover, that 
divine honours were paid first to Seleucus and afterwards to 
his successors in cities that were founded by them. Very soon 
there was probably no Greek city in the Seleucid Empire with¬ 
out a cult of the reigning sovereign, his family, and his ances¬ 
tors (npoyovoi) in some form or other. 

Alongside of the municipal cult of the living and dead kings 
we find from the time of Antiochus III a State royal cult 
organized by the king himself and served by priests and 
priestesses appointed by the king for each satrapy, and perhaps 
for the subdivisions of the satrapies, with an official residence 
at least in the most important cities of the various satrapies. 
The relations of this State cult to the municipal cult is little 
known. It is possible that the two were separate institutions, 
the municipal temples, priests, and ceremonies of the royal cult 
coexisting with those of the State cult. It is, however, equally 
probable that the new State cult was grafted in one way or 
another on the municipal cult, sharing in the individual cities 

* O.G.I. 219. | Ibid . 219, 26, cf. 227, 5-6 and 237, 5. 
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PLATE LIII 

1. One of the two silver phalerae (perhaps originally emblemata of silver 
dishes) of unknown origin acquired by the Hermitage in 1725. The centre of the 
circular phalera is occupied by the figure of a war-elephant very similar to that 
of the Myrina terracotta reproduced in the preceding plate. Note, however, 
that the tower is shaped like a little fortress and is occupied by two soldiers 
with lances, one wearing a Macedonian helmet. Note also that the driver is 
represented with his driving hook in his right hand, and that the rug which 
covers the back of the elephant is embroidered. The dragon which adorns 
this rug is the forerunner of the Chinese and Sasanian dragons. Smirnov has 
pointed out that the ears of the elephant were apparently cut to protect it 
against the enemy, for the ears of an elephant are its most vulnerable part. 
The picture of the elephant of the Hermitage phalera is by far the most realistic 
and exact representation of a war-elephant. The artist was certainly thorough¬ 
ly familiar with war-elephants and their military equipment. Early Hellenistic 
Bactrian or Syrian work. N. Kondakoff and I. Tolstoi, Antiquites de la Russie 
Meridionale, p. 427, fig. 382; J. Smirnov, Argenterie orientale, 1913, pi. cxx 
(which is reproduced here). 

2. Terracotta statuette from Myrina. Amor and Psyche, half naked and 
wearing crowns of flowers, are seated on the back of an Indian elephant on a 
pillow and fringed rug. Amor is holding in his left hand a round Macedonian 
shield with the boss in the form of a Medusa head (a common feature of Mace¬ 
donian shields). There is another version of the same subject in a similar 
terracotta from Myrina in the Louvre. The elephant’s saddle is fastened by a 
saddle-strap. On the back of the elephant are two girls, one embracing the other. 
It has been suggested with great probability that the statuettes of the Athenian 
Museum and the Louvre may be regarded as representing scenes of some great 
pageant of the Hellenistic kings. Since the elephants of the two terracottas 
are Indian, we must connect the figurines not with Ptolemaic Egypt but either 
with Syria or Pergamon. There is no need to remind the reader of the great 
pageant of Antiochus IV Epiphanes. In the pompe of Philadelphus described 
by Callixeinus elephants played a prominent part. Dionysus himself was 
represented riding on one of them, the role of driver being played by a Satyr. 
The groups here considered may have had a symbolical meaning; note especially 
the Macedonian shield in the hand of Amor in the Athenian replica. The Louvre 
statuette has been published and interpreted in the sense sketched above by 
S. Reinach, Dar. et Saglio, D. d. A. ii, p. 537, fig. 2620. For the Athenian 
replica see F. Winter, loc. cit., p. 229, no. 8. Photograph supplied by the 
authorities of the National Museum, Athens. 
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the same temples, sacred precincts and groves, ceremonies, and 
so forth as the municipal cult. Our evidence is meagre and no 
certain conclusions can be drawn from it. 231 

Simultaneously with the institution of this cult various philo¬ 
sophical schools vied with each other in giving a philosophical 
sanction to the royal power in general. The Seleucids, like the 
other Hellenistic kings, eagerly accepted the pronouncements of 
the philosophers and made use of them on many occasions. 
For instance we may detect an echo of such a pronouncement 
in the speech of Seleucus I to his army to which I have referred 
above. Spurious or not, the speech goes back to an early 
Hellenistic source and accurately represents the ideas of the 
time. In this speech, explaining the marriage of Antiochus I 
with his own stepmother, Seleucus I says: ‘ It is not the cus¬ 
toms of the Persians and other peoples that I impose upon 
you but the law which is common to all, that what is decreed 
by the king is always just.’ 232 

Such were the foundations of the royal power of the Seleucids 
in the eyes of their Greek subjects and allies. What kind of 
doctrine, if any, they found for the non-Greek inhabitants of 
their empire we do not exactly know. Over them they ruled 
by right of conquest, as descendants of Alexander. This was 
especially emphasized in the coinage of Seleucus I, a continua¬ 
tion, as it were, of the coinage of Alexander. Moreover, it is 
probable that the Seleucids, like the kings of the Pontic mon¬ 
archy and later the kings of Commagene, in order to conciliate 
the Iranian population of their empire, emphasized their con¬ 
nexion with the extinct Persian dynasty of the Achaemenids. 
In this it appears that they were not successful, and that the 
Iranians never recognized their claim. There is also reason to 
think that in the figure of the supreme god of their monarchy— 
Zeus Olympius—a figure which they inherited from Alexander, 
they intended to set up a universal god of their composite 
empire, more or less like the Ptolemaic Sarapis—Zeus and 
Ahura Mazda and Bel all in one. This tendency became pro¬ 
minent later, in the time of Epiphanes, when Zeus Olympius 
was supposed to play in the destinies of the Seleucid Empire 
the same role that Jupiter Capitolinus played in those of the 
steadily growing Roman Empire. 
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In general the early Seleucids, like the Ptolemies, were care¬ 
ful not to offend the religious feelings of their subjects. 233 In 
Babylonia they displayed deep reverence for the native gods, 
of which we have sufficient proof in the ambitious project 
entertained by Alexander the Great and Antiochus I of re¬ 
building the great temple of Babylon, Esagila, and the restora¬ 
tion of Ezida in Borsippa by Antiochus I (268 b.c.). The same 
attitude finds expression in the gift of land made by Antiochus I 
in 279 b.c. to what remained of Babylon in his time {after the 
foundation of Seleuceia), a gift withdrawn from the Babylo¬ 
nians, Kuthaeans, and Borsippaeans five years later. I may 
also cite the story of the final cession to the temples of Babylon 
of the gift made by Antiochus II to Laodice and her sons. 
Finally, I may mention the tentative suggestion of E. T. Newell 
that a series of tetradrachms of Seleucus I with the figure of 
the seated Baal on the obverse and the lion on the reverse, a 
continuation of a pre-Alexandrian series of coins but certainly 
minted at Babylon between 306-281 b.c., may have been 
temple-money coined by the priests. Similar coins occur at Susa 
and Ecbatana. 234 

The same policy was adopted by the Seleucids in other cities 
of their Babylonian satrapy. We have good evidence of this 
at Urak-Warka, the holy city of Babylonia, which became once 
more in the times of the Seleucids an important centre of 
Babylonian religion, learning, and science. The great temples 
of Uruk had been badly neglected by the Persian kings, and 
by the time of Alexander probably lay in ruins. In Seleucid 
days they were again the scene of much building activity. 
One temple after another was rebuilt from the foundation. 
The work was not carried out by the kings themselves but, 
certainly with their approval and support, by the representa¬ 
tives of the royal power in Uruk. Our rather meagre and in¬ 
complete evidence, which certainly will soon be enriched by 
further discoveries, shows that the Bit-res—the complex of 
buildings round the temple of Anu—was restored, or rather 
completely rebuilt, by Anu-uballit the ‘second officer' of the 
city in 243 b.c., under Seleucus II. The second name of this 
officer—Nicarchus—was Greek and was granted to him by 
Antiochus II Theos. A little later, in 201 b.c., under Antiochus 
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III, a man of the same Babylonian name, perhaps a member 
of the same family, Anu-uballit, whose second Greek name was 
Kephallon and who was ‘the great, the city-lord of Uruk’, 
built in the same group his famous temple of Anu and Antum. 
It was the same man who infused new life into another great 
sacred precinct of Uruk, the so-called ‘Siidbau’. This restora¬ 
tion of Uruk from its state of decay to its former splendour by 
representatives of the government, who probably played at 
Uruk the same role as the epistatai and the strategoi played 
in other cities of the Seleucid Empire, is a striking episode, for 
these representatives acted undoubtedly with the permission 
and probably with the support of the ruling kings, whose faith¬ 
ful servants they were. 

Private contracts and other documents of the Seleucid period 
written in Accadian on tablets and probably in Aramaic or 
Greek on parchment and papyrus, and some semi-literary and 
literary texts written on tablets in Accadian, which have been 
found in the temples of Uruk in comparatively large numbers, 
make it clear that under the Seleucids these temples regained 
their past prosperity and played once more their former im¬ 
portant part in the life of the city and perhaps of Babylonia 
in general. It was certainly due to the liberal policy of the 
Seleucid administration that the temples transacted their own 
business in their own language and according to their own law, 
that they were free from the obligation to register their con¬ 
tracts in the royal chreophylakion ,and that their archives served 
as a depository not only of documents in cuneiform relating 
to the life of the temples but also of documents in Greek and 
Aramaic which probably, at least in part, had no relation to it. 
The example of the kings was followed by those Greeks who 
lived at Orchoi. In the temple documents they appear not only 
as devotees of the local gods—Ishtar, Anu, and Antum, and 
the rest—but also as active participants in the cult and busi¬ 
ness of the local sanctuaries. 235 

Nor was the policy of the Seleucids different in Elam. The 
recent French excavations at Susa—the Hellenistic Seleuceia 
on the Eulaeus—have shown the prosperity and influence at 
that time of the famous temple of Nanaia in this city; it was 
a large and handsome building, which certainly was not neg- 
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lected either by the kings or by their local representatives. 
Among the stones of the temple, which were used later by the 
Sasanians for the construction of their palace, were found 
scores of Greek inscriptions of the Seleucid and Parthian 
periods, among them several manumissions; which shows that 
at this time the temple was the chief centre of the city, the 
place where important documents were published, statues 
erected, and so on. 236 

The documents that refer to the reconstruction of Esagila 
and Ezida and many other documents of the Seleucid period 
at Babylon and Uruk show that in the official terminology the 
Seleucids were represented there as the legitimate successors 
of the Babylonian kings, as rulers who, like Alexander, had 
received their power from the hands of Bel and Marduk. 

It is more than probable, moreover, though we have little 
information on the subject, that a cult of the kings was insti¬ 
tuted in some form in the Babylonian and Elamitic temples. 
On a tablet found at Uruk of uncertain date (after the year 
100 of the Seleucid era, that is to say, under Antiochus III or 
after him) there is a mention of offerings of meat before the 
statues of the kings on the days of the regular sacrifices. It is 
well known that such offerings and some sort of royal cult 
were not foreign to the Babylonian religion. 237 

In Syria, the kernel of their empire, Seleucus and his descen¬ 
dants adopted a similar attitude in regard to the local gods 
and traditions. Malalas (p. 198 Bonn), in his well-known 
account of the foundation of Seleuceia in Pieria and Antioch 
on the Orontes by Seleucus Nicator, tells us how Seleucus, 
looking for a site for his projected harbour city, sacrificed to 
Zeus Casius, a local god of storm and thunder, who showed 
him where to found it. Three days later Seleucus organized 
a religious celebration of the local god Zeus Ceraunius in the 
sanctuary said to have been founded for him by Perseus near 
Iopolis, and performed a sacrifice to him on the first day of 
Artemisius. The story testifies to the reverence shown by 
Seleucus I for the local gods and especially for the god of the 
sky, storm, and thunder, who was at the same time the great 
military god of Syria, Anatolia, and Phoenicia—Teshub- 
Hadad-Baal. His policy is the same here as in respect of the 
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Iranian Ahura Mazda and the Babylonian Bel. It may be 
noticed in this connexion that the cult of the local supreme 
gods was in all probability the origin of the cult of the military 
hellenized gods of Syria, the triad of Bel, Jahribol, and Aglibol, 
gods of light and victory, with whom the monuments of Pal¬ 
myra and of Dura have made us so well acquainted. To the 
same group belong the Arabian, Syrian, and Anatolian military 
gods figured on horseback and camel-back. We know them 
from sculptures and dedications of Roman times, but the 
military dress in which they are represented is not purely 
Roman but shows some Hellenistic features. The gods were 
probably creations of the late Seleucid period, gods of the 
Seleucid army, which by that time had become strongly 
orientalized. 238 

Next to the god of lightning and victory in the Syrian pan¬ 
theon came the great Atargatis, wife and consort of Hadad, 
the Ivpia Bed of the Greeks and the ‘dea Syria’ of the Romans. 
Like the cult of Hadad-Teshub-Baal, her cult was adopted 
and hellenized by Seleucus I. Her famous temple at Bambyce 
(Hierapolis) was rebuilt by Stratonice, wife of Seleucus I 
(Luc., de dea Syria, 17-19). This building was certainly Hel¬ 
lenistic, comparable to the temples of the same goddess at 
Baalbek and of Bel at Palmyra, both of the early Roman 
Imperial period. It is unfortunate that no thorough excavation 
of the ruins of the temple of Bambyce is possible, its site being 
occupied by a mosque. The results of some trial excavations 
made by Perdrizet and Seyrig on the site have never, to my 
knowledge, been published. Greek artists of Hellenistic Syria 
created images of the goddess, as they did of Hadad-Teshub- 
Baal. In these images she appears as another version of the 
great Anatolian mother-goddess, whose sacred animal was the 
lion, while Hadad’s animal was the bull. The predilection of 
Seleucus for the bull’s horns and the frequency with which 
they appear on his coinage are well known. 

I may note in passing that the Ptolemies followed the same 
policy in their Syrian and Phoenician dominions. The popu¬ 
larity of the cults of Astarte, Adonis, and Atargatis-Hadad 
in Egypt, alike in Alexandria and in the ‘country’ (ydp a )> 
certainly reflects the high regard in which the Ptolemies held 
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these gods in Syria and Phoenicia. As regards Egypt, it will 
be sufficient to remind the reader of the reverence that the 
great Arsinoe paid to the mysteries of Adonis (Theocritus), 
and of the papyri testifying to the popularity of Adonis, 
Astarte, and Atargatis in the ‘country 5 . 239 

It is not improbable that in Syria and Mesopotamia, as in 
Babylonia, some form of dynastic cult was connected with the 
worship of the local gods patronized by the Seleucids. If so, 
the practice of the Seleucids in Syria in this respect was not 
unlike that of the Ptolemies in Egypt. But, so far as I know, 
we possess no direct or indirect evidence bearing on this point. 

Seleucus and the Seleucids probably followed the same policy 
of benevolence and protection in their relations with the rich 
and important temples of Asia Minor, but of these relations 
we know very little. A stray inscription found at Nysa* shows 
that Seleucus I and Antiochus granted to the city of Athym- 
bria several important privileges for their Plutonium, in all 
probability an old native sanctuary; and it is specifically stated 
that in so doing they were guided both by their piety and by 
their desire to be agreeable to Greek cities. Another inscrip¬ 
tion! attests the rebuilding by Seleucus I of the temple of 
Zeus Olbius at Olba in Cilicia. And there is not the slightest 
doubt that Seleucus and his successors held the great temples 
of Asia Minor in general in high esteem, for example that of 
Artemis in their capital, Sardis, and those of Ephesus and 
Miletus. We know that the temple of Artemis at Sardis was 
very rich,J and we hear occasionally of lavish gifts bestowed 
by Seleucus I and his successors on the temple of Didyma. 240 

The unity of the empire of the Seleucids found expression 
first and foremost in the uniformity of its military and adminis¬ 
trative organization, which the Seleucids inherited in the main 
from the Persian kings and from Alexander. It would be out¬ 
side the scope of the present work to discuss this topic at 
length. All the material relating to it has been recently col¬ 
lected and expounded by E. Bikerman in his Institutions des 

* C. B. Welles, R.C. g. 

f A. Wilhelm, Denkschr. d. Wien. Akad., phil.-hist. Kl. xliv (1896), no. vi, 
pp. 85 ff. 

f Buckler, Sardis, Gr. and Lat. inscr., no. 1. 
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Seleucides, where the reader will find reliable information about 
what little is known of the organization of the central and 
provincial administration of the empire in general, of the 
Seleucid army, of the royal court, of the financial agents of 
the king, and other matters. 

Suffice it to say here that the Seleucid administration shows 
a general unformity, with slight variations from place to place. 
Its terminology is almost identical with that of the Ptolemaic 
administration with only slight differences, a blend as it were 
of Greek and Persian terminology: satraps, strategoi, hyparchoi, 
toparchai, meridarchai, &c., for the provincial administration; 
(3acn\u<6v, 6 ini tcov npocroZoiv, pujKopv'kaya^opv'ka£, Slouctjtt]’;, 
oiKovopos for the central and provincial financial administration; 
/SacrtXt/cot Si/ca<rTatfor the courts J xpeo<f>v\a.K€<> and yStjSXi opvXaxes 
for the record officers, &c. 241 

3. Economic and Financial Policy 

(a) Ps.-Aristotle, Oeconomica II 

Not very abundant and no less difficult to interpret is the 
information we have concerning the economic and financial 
policy of the Seleucids. To this we now turn our attention. 

We may begin our study of the economic and financial 
organization of the early Seleucid Empire by analysing the very 
interesting treatise on economics which forms the second book 
of Aristotle’s ‘Economics', and which, though Peripatetic in 
character, certainly cannot be regarded as a work of Aristotle 
(above, p. 74). The treatise consists of two parts. The second 
is practical and historical: it contains a set of stories illustrat¬ 
ing the various emergency devices adopted by Greek cities and 
tyrants and by Persian satraps to relieve acute financial crises 
in their cities and satrapies. On the other hand the first part 
is purely theoretical. Intended as a kind of preface to the 
second, it endeavours to give a theory of finance in brief 
outline. In fact it classifies the different types of economy both 
public and private, and briefly characterizes each, viz. royal 
economy, satrap economy, city economy, and private economy. 

The author and the date of the treatise are not precisely 
known. The writer certainly used early sources not later than 
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the late fourth century. None of his stories is subsequent to 
Alexander, and the theoretical part is undoubtedly based on 
a study of the late Persian Empire and Alexander’s mon¬ 
archy. The treatise would therefore seem to have no bearing 
on the subject dealt with in the present chapter. This, how¬ 
ever, is not my opinion. To begin with, there is reason to 
think that the author of the treatise, though he used exclu¬ 
sively sources not later than the fourth century b.c., lived 
himself probably in the time after Alexander, in the last years 
of the fourth and the early years of the third century B.c. In 
addition to what I have said before on this subject (above, 
p. 74), I may point out that the treatise as we have it suits the 
literary atmosphere of the early Hellenistic period very well. 
It is evidently not a purely theoretical and historical literary 
production. It was in all probability intended to serve 
practical purposes, to be a kind of manual or guide for those 
who were confronted with problems of an economic and finan¬ 
cial kind, whether in the cities or in the monarchies of the 
time. This was nothing unusual. Various philosophical schools 
of early Hellenistic times vied with each other in producing 
similar manuals in various fields. It is sufficient to mention 
the numerous treatises Trepl fiacriXeias, some of which were 
written by the early successors of Aristotle (e.g. Theophrastus). 

If I am right and the book was published as a sort of guide 
or vade-mecum in the early Hellenistic period, and in all 
probability not in Greece but perhaps in Asia Minor, for the 
use of contemporaries who were faced with economic and 
financial problems, the author in his classificatory and theoreti¬ 
cal preface certainly had in view not the past only, the struc¬ 
ture of the Persian kingdom and of Alexander’s empire, but 
also the present, the economic and financial organization 
which he himself observed in the world in which he lived. This 
world could not possibly be Ptolemaic Egypt and Antigonid 
Macedonia. What we know of these countries shows that their 
economic and financial organization was very different from that 
described in the preface. The world that the author had in 
mind and tried implicitly to characterize, alongside of Persia 
and of Alexander’s empire, may have been the kingdom of 
Antigonus the One-eyed. 242 
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If so, it seems appropriate to set forth and analyse the 
evidence furnished by Oecon. II before discussing the meagre 
information which we have concerning the economic and finan¬ 
cial structure of the Seleucid Empire. The survey will reveal 
the general outlines of an economic and financial organization 
that was in all probability very similar to, if not identical with, 
that of the Seleucid Empire, or at least of the same type. 
Moreover, in discussing the Seleucid Empire it seems to me 
opportune to leave aside modem classifications and follow the 
subdivision into types and the description of each type sug¬ 
gested by the author of our treatise, an acute observer who 
was perfectly familiar with the conditions of the time with 
which we are dealing. 

I have mentioned above that the writer distinguishes four 
types of economic and financial organization: the olKovopia 
fiacrikiKri, that is to say, the general management of economic 
and financial affairs by the king personally; the oiKovopia 
craTpaTTLKrj, the economic and financial organization of each 
satrapy; the nearly autonomous oiKovopla of the polis ; and the 
basis of all these ‘economies', the management of their own 
affairs by private people, irrespectively of their nationality and 
their political status. 

The royal economy dealt, according to the author of the 
treatise, with very few matters. His description of these sum¬ 
marizes very well the main departments of financial administra¬ 
tion that were necessarily managed by the king personally, or 
by the chief of his fiaLari\u< 6 v, alike in the Persian and in the 
Hellenistic monarchies. The first sentence* deals with monetary 
policy: how much money should be minted at a given time and 
of what kinds (gold and silver in Persia; gold, silver, and copper 
in the Hellenistic monarchies) and when dear or cheap (perhaps 
a reference to variations of standard, such as is attested in 
the case of the first Ptolemy; above, p. 398). We know that 
coinage was an almost exclusive monopoly of the Persian kings 
and of Alexander. We have seen the attention paid by the 
Ptolemies to this question, and how strict was their monetary 
monopoly. We shall see presently that in their coinage the 
Seleucids inherited the traditions of Persia and Alexander. 

* 770iov ( yofUGfia .) Kal nore rlfuov rj evcovov irotrjreov (II. I. 3> P- I 345* >2 3)* 
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The next sentence* has been interpreted by modem scholars 
in various ways. In my opinion it should be translated as 
follows: 'as regards the exported and imported goods: which 
of the goods the king has received from his satraps as their 
stipulated amount (ray*)) it will be profitable for him to sell, 
and when’. The interpretation of this paragraph is evident. 
It deals with the commercial policy of the king, especially as 
regards his trade with foreign countries. It was for the king to 
decide how much of the merchandise that he received from his 
satraps he would sell and export and what imports his kingdom 
required. No satrap was competent to do this. I have shown 
above the importance of the foreign trade of Persia, and I have 
emphasized in the preceding section of this chapter the promi¬ 
nence of foreign trade in the economy of the Ptolemies and its 
close connexion with their monetary and their general economic 
policy. It was no less important for the Seleucids and the 
Hellenistic monarchs in general. I shall return to this subject 
presently. 

What follows—the third and last sentencef of the section on 
royal economy—deals with expenditure. According to our 
author (at the end of the theoretical section) the chief require¬ 
ment in every type of economy is to balance the budget. In 
the case of the king the best way of doing this is to reduce 
expenditure. Next comes the question how most profitably to 
use the revenue of the kingdom in money and kind to cover the 
expenditure. It is evident that these were vital problems both 
for Persia and for the Hellenistic monarchies. 

The king therefore dealt with matters of prime importance 
only. Taxation—the assessment and collection of the revenues 
—in Persia and probably in Alexander’s monarchy was the 
business of the satraps. In Egypt, as we have seen, it was 
otherwise. In all probability the Seleucid monarchy was 
organized in this respect more or less in the same way as Persia. 
In Oecon. II the oiKovopla o-arpamKrj is mainly concerned with 
the revenues (irpoo-oSoi). Six classes of revenues are distin- 

* 7 T€pl Se Ta €^ay<Lyijia /cat ctcrayaiyt/xa, ttotc /cat rlva irapa rcov aarpaiTCov eV 
rfj Tayrj c/cAajSdim avrip Az/crtTcA^crct hiarldeaQai (ibid.). 

f Trepl Sc ra avaXuipara, rlva Trepiaiptreov /cat 7 totc, /cat 77 orepov 8 oreov 
vopicrpa etV ras dairavas a rw voplapLan covia. 
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guished: revenues from the land, from other property of the 
State, from trade and commerce, from land-tolls and taxes on 
various transactions, from cattle, and from personal taxes. In 
describing these various classes of revenue the author is very 
brief, and brevity makes him obscure. I cannot discuss all the 
controversial points, and will merely state briefly my opinion. 
The state-revenues from the land are described as iKpopiov and 
Se#cai->7. The meaning of this statement is not clear. We know 
that in Egypt iicpopiov meant rent, a pars quanta paid by the 
tillers of the soil to the landowners; the meaning of Se/can? is 
obvious. It is possible that the author found in his source the 
two types of payment distinguished and described in detail. 
He disregarded this and used the terms ixpopiov and Se/cdr??, 
without discriminating between them, to cover the royal in¬ 
come from the land. His chief concern was to emphasize the 
importance of land revenue in the budgets of the satrapies and 
in the satrap economy. In any case the passage does not help 
us to a better understanding of the system of land-taxes as 
established in the Persian Empire or in the satrapies of 
Alexander. 

The next sentence deals with the iSia, the revenue from 
which consisted in gold, silver, copper, or other products. The 
most probable interpretation of this passage is not that which 
I suggested some years ago. The Ihia are probably the private 
possessions of the king other than agricultural land, his tStos 
Xoyos: first and foremost mines, then quarries, salt-pans, forests, 
lakes, and so on. In Egypt these were the private property of 
the king and were exploited by him. I see no reason to suppose 
that it was otherwise in Persia and in the empire of Alexander. 
Seleucus and his successors made no change in this state of 
things. 

Next follows the income from the ipnopia, revenues which 
the satraps collected for the king from the internal and foreign 
commerce of their respective satrapies in the form of customs 
duties, harbour dues, payments connected with fairs, duties 
levied at the frontiers of the satrapies. 

The next sentence, which enumerates reXr) Kara yfjv and 
ayopala rekiq, is obscure. The former have been explained as 
tolls levied for the use of the roads, and this may be correct; the 
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latter may be regarded as taxes paid in the ayopa, that is to say, 
on transactions such as are carried out as a rule in the market¬ 
place of cities and villages—all kinds of taxes on sales, taxes on 
the registration of documents, and so forth. The following item,* 
the revenue derived from the fioo-KTjpaTa (cattle) calls for no 
comment, except that I do not know whether the imKapnia 
and Sefcarv? mentioned as revenues from the ftoo-K'qp.a.Ta were 
identical. The absence of the iwopia or pasturage tax may be 
due to the fact that the pastures were royal property and were 
meant to be included in the second sentence. 

Last come the personal taxes: imK€<f)dXdiov and x €L ipuvatjt,ov. 
The latter is the payment made by artisans for the right of 
exercising their craft. Whether by imKe^dXauop was meant a 
general poll-tax is very uncertain. We shall see later that there 
is evidence of a tax of this name in Palestine. 

I may observe that no mention is made under the heading of 
oiKovopLa crarpamKrj of the revenue derived by the king from 
the tribute ((f>opo<s) paid by the cities. Nor is this item men¬ 
tioned in the description of the olKovopia fiacnXiKyj. Our author 
is likewise silent on the subject of the expenditure of the 
satraps. In all probability the satraps were not empowered to 
deal with this side of the provincial budget. In Oecon. II they 
appear as mere collectors of the king's revenues. This does not 
accord with the little we know about the powers of the Persian 
satraps, but may be true of the provincial governors of the 
Seleucids. 

The city economy is dealt with briefly. It appeared of minor 
importance to the author, and so it certainly was during the 
Hellenistic period and in a treatise concerned mainly with the 
structure of the Persian Empire. The revenue of a city was 
derived from its property in the territory belonging to it, from 
taxes on commerce [epiropia koX Siayco-yai) , and from the 
iyKvicXia, various taxes connected with the business trans¬ 
actions of the inhabitants of the city. I have dealt with the 
subject of city economy above (pp. 241ft.). The author’s 
enumeration of municipal sources of revenue is correct. 

The author is a little more explicit on the matter of 
private economy. The fact that in his view the income of a 

* 7] ano Ttuv ^oGKrjfj-aTiov, imKapiria re xai SeKart] KaXovfiivq (II. I. 4 ). 
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private person is chiefly derived from land is interesting as an 
indication of the mainly agricultural character of the economic 
system of his time. Next come the enigmatic ey K ^ 1 7/ iCtTa (ey«T7y 
juara?), a unique term of unknown meaning. ’Ey/cr^ara may 
be connected, as Prof. C. B. Welles suggests, with ly *7-770-19 in 
its technical sense—the right to own property in land or 
houses. Last comes apyvpiov, money-lending. 

That we may see how far the economic policy and the 
revenues of the Seleucids accord with the sketch in Oecon. II, 
I shall set out such information as I have been able to derive 
from the available sources. 

(1 b) Coinage, Weights and Measures 

The Seleucids, like the Ptolemies and the other Hellenistic 
kings, paid great attention to their coinage, which succeeded 
without discredit the coinage of Alexander. Like him, the 
Seleucids kept strictly to the Attic standard. Like him again, 
they endeavoured to make their coinage abundant, stable, 
reliable, and of excellent quality. The issues from the various 
Seleucid mints were widely distributed not only over their 
Anatolian, Syrian, Mesopotamian, and Iranian Empire, but also 
over the rest of the Hellenistic world.* The coinage was much 
simplified by Antiochus I and became the basic currency of the 
East. Its popularity there is shown by the fact that after the 
secession of Bactria and Parthia the independent coinage of 
these kingdoms was in fact a continuation of that of the 
Seleucids. Moreover, coins of the first Seleucids were ‘ widely 
circulated far into Asia and were copied again and again, as 
had been the case with the coins of Athens in the fifth and 
fourth centuries’ (Milne). Their coinage, it may be observed, 
was of a more personal character than that of the Persian 
kings and the Ptolemies. Each king issued coins bearing his 
own likeness. 243 

The kings of the Seleucid dynasty coined in three metals: 
gold, silver, and copper. Gold was regularly minted until the 
second half of the third century, when minting stopped and 
was resumed from time to time by the later Seleucids on special 

* Note the imitation of this coinage by Cleomenes III and Nabis of Sparta, 
and the circulation of over-stamped Seleucid coins in Byzantium and Callatis. 
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occasions only. The explanation of this curious history of their 
gold coinage (the Ptolemies coined gold regularly till a much 
later date, almost until the end of their rule in Egypt) may be 
found in my opinion in the scarcity of gold in the Near East in 
general. The main supply of gold—I disregard the gold of the 
northern Balkan peninsula, which never reached the Near 
East—came either from Egypt (Nubia), or from the Asiatic 
North, from the gold mines of Siberia and the Altai. The 
Ptolemies, of course, kept their gold supply jealously for 
themselves. Thus the only abundant sources of gold for the 
Seleucids were Siberia and the Middle East (Asia Minor hardly 
produced much gold at that time). Since Siberian gold reached 
Bactria first, it was natural that gold currency should be issued 
in large amounts especially in the Seleucid satrapy of Bactria. 
As soon as Bactria became independent and was itself cut off 
from Siberia, while the Parthians inserted themselves between 
the Seleucids and the Asiatic North, gold became very scarce in 
the Seleucid kingdom and the kings subsequent to Seleucus II 
had to give up their coinage in that metal. We may, by the 
way, suppose that the question of the gold supply was one of 
the reasons for the Oriental expedition of Antiochus III. 244 . 

The main currency of the Seleucid kingdom was silver. As 
long as Asia Minor with its abundant silver mines was in the 
hands of the Seleucids, they never suffered from a shortage of 
silver. The loss of Asia Minor by Antiochus III changed the 
situation: I shall speak of this in my next chapter. I have 
already mentioned that the minting of the tetradrachms of 
the early Seleucids was distributed over their extensive Empire, 
many mints being established. This does not mean, however, 
that the cities of the Seleucid Empire had any right of coinage. 
They minted for the king and in the name of the king. The 
early Seleucids regarded the minting of gold and heavy silver 
as their exclusive privilege and, like Alexander and the Succes¬ 
sors, they would not tolerate any competition from the Greek 
cities of their empire. Some exceptions to this rule are known, 
but occasional concessions to the cities in this respect, due to 
special political considerations, only serve to confirm the rule. 

Much more liberal was their policy as regards copper. Copper 
(and sometimes small silver) was regularly minted by most of 
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the Greek cities of Asia Minor for local and regional circulation. 
The careful study of the material found at Priene carried out 
by the late Dr. Regling proves this with full certainty. And 
Priene, of course, was not an exception. It must be emphasized 
that the Seleucids never recognized, like the Ptolemies, the 
trimetallic system. The copper of their empire was always 
intended for local exchange with a very limited circulation. 

While the old Greek cities of Asia Minor were granted the 
privilege of coining their own small change, this privilege was 
never given to the new cities founded by Alexander and the 
Seleucids in Syria and in the eastern satrapies. Like gold and 
silver, copper was royal currency, minted in the name of the 
kings. It seems very probable, however, that the coins were 
occasionally produced not in one of the royal mints but in 
municipal mints, which acted as concessionaires and on behalf 
of the kings. Large quantities of such local copper were emitted 
in the various cities of Syria and of the East, as may be gathered 
from a study of the coins found at Dura-Europus, Seleuceia 
on the Eulaeus, and Seleuceia on the Tigris. Like the copper of 
the Anatolian cities, the Seleucid copper of Syria and the East 
had not merely a local circulation within cities. As small change 
it circulated over comparatively wide areas. 245 

One of the most interesting features of the circulation of 
coins in the Seleucid Empire is revealed by the study of many 
hoards found in Syria and Mesopotamia on the one hand and 
in Asia Minor on the other. These hoards, in contrast to some 
found in the houses of various cities, are a striking illustration 
of the way in which money circulated throughout the empire, 
representing as they do the savings of richer people. They 
show that the bulk of the savings of the inhabitants of the 
Seleucid Empire consisted, not so much of Seleucid silver and 
occasionally gold, which do not form a very prominent element 
of third century hoards, but of issues of Philip, Alexander, and 
Lysimachus with a certain mixture of coins of the other 
Successors. Coins of Alexander and Lysimachus are the most 
prevalent. They are partly issues made during their lifetime, 
but mostly posthumous issues by various mints outside as 
well as inside the empire. Besides these coins and the Seleucid 
gold and silver, coins of the other independent kings of the 
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Hellenistic world in the third century, especially the Pergamene 
rulers, are often found (in small quantities) in these hoards. The 
only exception is the Ptolemies. In none of the third century 
hoards outside Greece is Ptolemaic silver or gold found, so far 
as I know. The Ptolemaic currency was apparently carefully 
excluded from the Seleucid kingdom. 

The character of the hoards, as briefly described above, 
reflects some important features of the economic life of the 
third century and in particular of the economic policy of the 
Seleucids. It appears that the Seleucids—in this respect so 
different from the Ptolemies—made great efforts to maintain the 
monetary unity of the Hellenistic world. By a sort of mutual 
accord all the leading mints of the time kept strictly to one 
and the same standard—the Attic—and emitted large quanti¬ 
ties of international currency in the shape of posthumous 
Alexanders and Lysimachi. These coins circulated freely all 
over the Hellenistic world, apparently without restriction—in 
the Seleucid kingdom, in the Anatolian monarchies, in Greece, 
and in the Balkan peninsula. The only exception was the 
Ptolemaic Empire. When the Ptolemies changed their stan¬ 
dard to the ‘Phoenician’ and introduced a strict monetary 
monopoly throughout their empire, they isolated themselves 
from the rest of the Hellenistic world. No coins of foreign mints 
or of Attic standard are found in hoards of the third century 
b.c. discovered in Egypt or in the Ptolemaic dominions, and, 
as I have already said, no coins of Ptolemaic mints are found 
in any Syrian or Anatolian hoard. The Hellenistic world of 
the third century was sharply divided into two spheres of 
economic activity: the Ptolemaic with its expansion chiefly 
to the West, and the Seleucid with its mainly Oriental con¬ 
nexions. 246 

The tendency of the Seleucids to maintain unity of currency 
is attested by another important trait of their monetary policy. 
The bulk of the coins of Seleucus I in his early years consisted 
of gold and silver which practically repeated Alexander’s 
coinage, with the sole difference that the names of Alexander 
and Philip III were gradually, though not completely, replaced 
by that of Seleucus. In the last ten years of Seleucus’ rule, 
however, his coin-types became more diversified and of a more 
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personal character. A reaction against this set in with Antio- 
chus I and II, who again issued large quantities of Seleucus’ 
Alexander coins and even reminted some of the later coins 
of Seleucus as coins of the Alexander-Seleucus type, thereby 
stressing the international character of their economic policy 
and the demand for such a policy inside and outside the king¬ 
dom. 2463 

It is certain that the coinage of the Seleucids was intended 
both to promote the use of money in their empire and to serve 
as a powerful instrument for the development of their foreign 
trade. To what extent they succeeded in the first of these aims 
we do not know. We have no evidence comparable to the 
Greek papyri of the Ptolemaic period in Egypt. The few tablets 
from Babylon and Uruk that have been published have been 
very little studied from the point of view of economic history. 
We hope, moreover, soon to have a large number of tablets from 
Seleuceia; no one would venture to base general conclusions 
on the scanty material now available, knowing that hundreds 
of tablets still await publication. The impression left by such 
documents as have been published and translated is that the 
use of money was firmly established in Seleucid Babylonia, 
though it had not entirely displaced barter. In any case money 
circulated freely and was extensively used for all sorts of trans¬ 
actions; how much more extensively than in the Persian 
period we are unable to say. It is interesting to note that in 
the cuneiform documents of the Seleucid period payments 
were reckoned, according to the ancient method, in minae and 
shekels, though they were effected in Seleucid staters, probably 
at an official rate of exchange (there are frequent references 
to the ‘Babylonian rate’). 247 

If these conditions prevailed in Babylonia in spite of its 
immemorial traditions, they must have prevailed likewise in 
the hellenized parts of the Syrian Empire, not only among 
the Greek inhabitants of those districts but also among the 
native population. The Greeks, of course, conducted their 
business on a money basis. We should probably know much 
more on the subject if the same strict attention were paid to 
finds of coins in the excavations of Syrian, Mesopotamian, 
and Babylonian cities as has been paid in many of those of 
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Palestine. The number of coins of the Ptolemies, and later of 
the Seleucids, that have been found in Palestinian cities is sur¬ 
prising, and the same is true of the excavations of Seleuceia 
and Dura, where all coins found have been and are being care¬ 
fully collected, cleaned, identified, and published. The pro¬ 
portion of Seleucid, and especially of early Seleucid, coins is 
indeed small, and it could not be otherwise; but they are 
sufficiently numerous to show the prominent part they played 
in the affairs of Seleuceia and Europus-Dura, and that no 
other currency was in use in the two cities at the time of 
Seleucid domination. 248 

Closely connected with the coinage and its management 
was the organization of a rational system of weights and 
measures. Many systems were in common use in the Seleucid 
kingdom: the Babylonian, the Phoenician, the Attic. Did the 
Seleucids follow any definite policy in this respect ? Did they 
attempt a kind of unification ? 

Our information on this subject is very meagre. Except 
for the tablets of Uruk we have no \yritten documents to throw 
light on the problem. The Babylonian tablets of Hellenistic 
date suggest that there was no change as regards the weights 
and measures used in Babylonia in the Hellenistic period: the 
traditional weights and measures were still in exclusive use. 249 
But two bronze weights of the Parthian period (56/5 B.c. and 
a.d. 72/3), one found near Babylon bearing the name of the 
city agoranomos, the other in Seleuceia with the monogram of 
the chief of the city police (the paraphylax ), seem to testify to the 
use of the Attic standard in Parthian Babylonia, along with 
the Babylonian one. 250 

For Syria we possess no documents similar to the tablets of 
Uruk and Babylon. By way of compensation, however, we 
have a unique series of bronze, lead, and stone weights of 
various dates and places. Many of them are precisely dated 
and belong to the period of Seleucid rule. The series of dated 
weights begins with the reign of Antiochus III, and goes down 
to the last days of the Seleucid regime. These weights may be 
divided into two classes. The first, which is very small in num¬ 
ber, may be called the group of royal weights. Inscribed on 
them are the names of the ruling kings (Antiochus IV, 
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PLATE LV 

1. Square lead weight. Indian elephant bridled turned to the left. Above: 
IEAEYKEION |TK-P; below, AIMNOYN EPI AEAOIHNOZ. Rev . Net¬ 
work. 1143 gr. Found at Sidon. E. Michon, Bull . Soo. Ant Fr., 1906, p. 193 f-; 
id., D . d. A., loc* cit., p. 556, no. 1. Cf. Bull . Soc. Ant . Fr 1903, p. 355, no. 45* 
Date—123 Sel. = 189 b.c., Seleucus IV. 

2. Square lead weight. Standing anchor, two heraldic dolphins to the left 
and right, and another in the field to the right. Above: ZEAEYKEIOZ; 
across the anchor BZP-EPI | EY-A-Xl-POY; below: MNA. Rev. Net¬ 
work. 0*98-0*101. Date—162 Sel. = i5o b.c. Demetrius I Soter or Alexander 
Balas. I am indebted to M. H. Seyrig and Rev. P. Mouterde for making me 
acquainted with this weight, and to its owner for the photograph here repro¬ 
duced and for permission to publish it. UeXevKCios in the legend means 
EtXevKeios x a P aKT VP' See m 7 ‘Seleucid Babylonia' (Yale Cl. Stud . iii, 1932) 
p. 23. Photograph supplied by Count Chandon des Briailles. 

The meaning of the designation of the weights as Ze A evicecov and ’Avtiox^ov 
is discussed in n. 251 to this chapter. I have mentioned there the suggestion 
of M. H. Seyrig. I must add that I still regard the interpretation ‘ weights of 
Seleuceia and Antioch' as more probable because on several dated weights the 
designations ZeXevKeiov and 'Avnoxeiov appear at a time when the ruling king 
was not a Seleucus or Antiochus, The names accompanied by the preposition 
€7rt are those of the dyopavopoi. Two other dated weights of Antioch of the 
Hellenistic period are known to me. One (p,va )—in two specimens (in Berlin 
and in the Musee de Notre Dame de France in Jerusalem)—bears the date dip', 
119 Sel. = 193 b.c,, Antiochus III (E. Michon, D. d.A., loc. cit., p. 555, no. 15); 
the other—a riraprov —now in the Museum of the Amer. Univ. at Beirut 
{copied by myself and by the Rev. P. Mouterde) is unpublished. I may give 
here a short description of it. Square lead weight. Obv. Tripod, between 
apchor and caduceus; above ANTIOXEION; to the right and left of the 
tripod: A-P | EPI l<t>IZOY; below: TETAPTON. Rev . Network. The 
date is 130 Sel. — 182 b.c., Antiochus III. A Seleuceian dated weight (hemi- 
mnaion) with the date 155 Sel. = 157 b.c., Demetrius I Soter, is in the Louvre, 
see E. Michon, Mem. Soc. Ant Fr. li (1890), p. 14 f., no. 4; Bull. Soc . Ant Fr., 
1906, p. 195, no. 7; D , d. A,, loc. cit., p, 556, no. 2, cf. a weight of 153 b.c. 
(without the name Seleuceion), F. de Ridder, Catat Colt de Clercq, iii, p. 364 f., 
no, 681. I cannot mention here all the weights with the above designation 
and those which by their dates fall within the Seleucid period. We must 
await a Corpus of these weights from the hands of either M. H. Seyrig or the 
Rev. P. Mouterde. 
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Demetrius Soter, Antiochus YIII Grypus, and Antiochus X 
(Eusebes), the denomination ( mna ), and on the latest of them 
the name of the agoranomos. On the obverse there are also 
some official symbols which likewise appear on the coins: 
Poseidon and anchor, the Seleucid Victory and the anchor. 

The second class consists of what appear to be city weights, 
which are more numerous. Some of the dated specimens are 
of the Hellenistic period, others are earlier and later. They were 
made in various cities of the Seleucid kingdom, Antioch, 
Seleuceia in Pieria and Laodicea, Damascus, and many cities 
of Phoenicia—Aradus, Byblus (?), Tripolis, Berytus, Sidon, 
Tyre. A few were found at Gezer in Palestine. 

The most interesting of those which certainly belong to the 
Hellenistic period come probably from Antioch on the Orontes 
and Seleuceia in Pieria. They show a striking similarity to the 
royal weights. We see inscribed on them the name of the city, 
the date, the denomination (mna and its subdivisions), and the 
names and titles of the magistrates who were in charge of 
this department of the municipal administration, almost ex¬ 
clusively the agoranomoi, while the larger part of the surface is 
occupied by one of the heraldic devices of the Seleucids: the 
anchor, the tripod, the prow, the elephant, the horse, the zebu, 
the Victory, the Tyche. They sometimes bear countermarks 
similar to those of the coins. 

From this brief description of the royal weights and of those 
of Antioch and Seleuceia we may perhaps infer that they were 
standard official weights, controlled by the government, al¬ 
though the majority of them may have been issued by the 
cities under the supervision of municipal magistrates. They 
may suggest the existence in the Seleucid administration of 
a department of weights and measures which issued the royal 
standard weights and controlled those issued by the magistrates 
of at least the most important cities of the kingdom. 

Unfortunately there is no complete collection of the numerous 
weights of the Seleucid kingdom nor any careful study of them. 
My remarks are therefore necessarily somewhat vague and 
tentative. A question of great importance is the standard of 
the royal and semi-royal weights which I have described. Not 
being a specialist in metrology and not having weighed the 
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extant weights myself, I do not venture to offer even tentative 
suggestions on this matter. The natural inference would be 
that they represent the Attic standard, but this need not be 
the case. What is common to most of those which certainly 
belong to the Hellenistic period is their official and royal 
character. 251 


(c) International trade 

I have referred to the importance of the Seleucid currency 
in the international trade of the time and particularly in 
Asiatic trade. The trade of Syria with the rest of Asia (es¬ 
pecially India and the Middle East) and Arabia on the one hand, 
and with the West and North on the other, was certainly of 
great consequence to the kingdom as a whole and to its 
inhabitants. Though we have very little information on the 
subject, we are in a position to form a general idea of the com¬ 
mercial relations maintained by Syria with Arabia and India. 
The policy in this respect of Alexander the Great, to which I 
have already alluded, was taken over with some changes by 
Seleucus I and his successors. They had two objects in view. 
The first was to attract Indian, central Asiatic, and Arabian 
merchandise to Syria, so that the transit trade in this mer¬ 
chandise should pass through their own territory instead of 
Egypt. The other was to find good markets for the mer¬ 
chandise in transit as well as for the products of the kingdom, 
in other words to develop Syria's commerce with the North 
and West. Historians of the Hellenistic period are inclined 
to attribute the relations between the Seleucids and the 
Ptolemies, their unceasing warfare, solely to political motives, 
to the exclusion of economic rivalry between the two kingdoms. 
But political and economic considerations are so closely con¬ 
nected that I find it difficult to discriminate between them. 

It has been shown that the Ptolemies devoted great atten¬ 
tion to the development of their commerce with Arabia and 
India, and that this would be greatly promoted if they held 
the Palestinian and Phoenician seaports and exercised political 
control over Transjordan and the Nabataeans. The revenue 
of the Ptolemies from Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine must 
have been very large, and it certainly was not from military 
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and political motives alone that they endeavoured so ob¬ 
stinately to secure the harbours of those countries. 

The Seleucids showed no less interest than the Ptolemies in 
the trade with the East and South. Their policy in those direc¬ 
tions was dictated partly by political and military considera¬ 
tions, partly by the wish to secure the largest possible share 
of the Indian, central Asiatic, and Arabian transit trade. 
Central Asia and India were connected with the West and 
especially with Syria by many routes, of which two lay in the 
North. One of these—the central Asiatic trade route—ran 
along the northern coast of the Caspian Sea and ended in the 
Bosporan kingdom. It may have served to some extent for the 
conveyance not only of central Asiatic but also of Indian goods, 
but its importance was principally as one of the later Chinese 
silk routes, and it was never under the control of the Seleucids. 
The western section of the other ran along the southern 
coast of the Caspian Sea and then along the river Cyrus (Kura) 
to the eastern coast of the Black Sea. This route is imperfectly 
known. It was never very popular with merchants and its 
western portion was never fully under the control of the 
Seleucids. Seleucus I and Antiochus I may have been interested 
in the possibility of developing it. The military expedition 
of Demodamas of Miletus across the Jaxartes was, it is clear, 
primarily intended to protect the Seleucid Empire on the north, 
and the partial exploration by Patrocles of the Caspian Sea 
was certainly suggested by military and political considerations. 
But these two enterprises may to some extent have been 
prompted by the wish to establish shorter and more convenient 
communications, partly by river, partly by sea, between the 
north-western and north-eastern parts of the Seleucid Empire, 
thereby facilitating the defence of the north-eastern frontier 
against the nomads of the north and secondarily serving com¬ 
mercial purposes. 252 

The routes of immemorial antiquity which connected India 
with Babylonia were, for the most part, far more frequented, 
more important, and better developed. They converged on 
Seleuceia on the Tigris, the great political and commercial city 
of Seleucus I, the eastern capital of that king and his successors, 
the inheritor of Babylon’s pre-eminence. 
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One of these routes was the sea route, or rather routes, along 
the shores of the Persian Gulf. I shall speak presently of the 
route along the western shore of that Gulf. The second, that 
along the eastern shore, certainly existed and was in use, but 
very little is known about it, especially during the early Seleucid 
period. The existence of some harbour cities on the Persian 
Gulf—Antioch in Persis (Bushire), Seleuceia ‘on the Erythraean 
Sea’, and Antioch-Charax—does not necessarily imply that this 
route was of importance in early Seleucid times, and any ex¬ 
tensive Greek colonization of either the east or the west coast 
of the Gulf is very poorly attested. If the route along the 
Seleucid satrapies of Persis and Carmania had been extensively 
used and a lively direct traffic by sea had existed between the 
India of Chandragupta and Asoka and the Seleucid kingdom, 
we should expect the number of Seleucid coins found in India 
to be greater than it is (see above, n. 243). As the evidence 
stands at present, it is probable that the main connexion 
between the early Seleucid Empire and India was partly by 
the land routes, one (the northern) running through Bactria, 
another (the southern) through Gedrosia and Carmania, Persis 
and Susiana, and partly by the western sea route through 
Gerrha. It is possible that later, when Babylonia became part of 
the Parthian Empire, more use was made of the eastern sea route. 
This would account for the decay of Gerrha in the Parthian 
period (below, p. 458), and for the rise and development at 
that time of an important trading-centre on the Gulf of Ormuz, 
which successfully competed with Gerrha. The evidence on 
the trade between the Gulf of Ormuz and India in the second 
and first centuries b.c. has recently been collected by W. W. 
Tam. 

The sea route along the western or Arabian coast of the 
Persian Gulf, supplemented by the ancient land route along the 
same coast, was much more important and more frequently 
used. This combined sea and land route, like the similar route 
along the eastern shore of the Red Sea, was in the hands of 
powerful Arab tribes, who were actively engaged in a highly 
developed trade. On the Red Sea these tribes were the Naba¬ 
taeans, the Lihyanites, and the Sabaeans, on the Persian Gulf 
the Gerrhaeans. The last were a well-organized Arab State, 
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whose commercial relations extended to South Arabia and 
India on the one hand and to Babylonia and the Nabataeans 
on the other. The Seleucids found the Gerrhaeans in possession 
of the sea route along the western shore of the Persian Gulf 
and of the great caravan roads of Arabia—one of which con¬ 
nected Gerrha, the capital of the Gerrhaeans, with Arabia 
Felix, and the other with Petra, through Dumaetha and Taima. 

It is important to note that the bulk of our information 
about Gerrha is derived from Hellenistic sources and goes back 
in the main to Aristobulus, Eratosthenes, Artemidorus, and 
Agatharchides.* * * § We may infer that Gerrha reached its zenith 
in the days of the Seleucids, and that its decline began with the 
Parthian domination. 

The Seleucids dealt with the Gerrhaeans in much the same 
way as the Ptolemies with the Nabataeans. In order to pre¬ 
vent the Gerrhaeansf from robbing the Seleucid ships that 
plied between Babylonia and India, they maintained a flotilla 
in the Persian Gulf. At the same time they endeavoured, by 
diplomatic action and military intervention, to keep the Ger¬ 
rhaeans more or less under control and to obtain from them a 
large proportion of the Arabian and Indian goods held by their 
merchants. In this light we are better able to understand the 
account given by Polybius (in the fragmentary form in which 
we have it)J of the expedition of Antiochus III against the 
Gerrhaeans. It was a military demonstration on a large scale, 
which did not and could not lead to the conquest of Gerrha, 
but was imposing enough to frighten the Gerrhaeans and make 
them increase the quantity of merchandise that they sent to 
Seleuceia, at the expense probably of the Nabataeans and the 
Ptolemies.§ 

From the scanty information we possess we may conclude 
with reasonable certainty that it was mainly through the 

* Str. xvi. 766 (Aristobulus and Eratosthenes), 776-8 (Artemidorus); 
Diod. iii. 42 (Agatharchides), cf. Plin. vi. 147; xxxi. 78. 

f The Gerrhaeans possessed an important harbour on the Persian Gulf and 
transported their wares not only by land but also by sea. 

t xiii. 9, cf. Plin. vi. 152. 

§ Note that the Gerrhaeans in their letter to Antiochus insisted that they 
had enjoyed in the past atSiov etprjvrjv kcu iXevdepiav. 
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Gerrhaeans that the Seleucids received their chief supply of Ara¬ 
bian merchandise and at least a fair amount of Indian goods. 
The importance of this trade must not be underestimated. 
Syria received an abundance of Arabian commodities, of which 
a large proportion was consumed locally, while a substantial 
part was re-exported. We have evidence of this, for example, 
in the gifts that Seleucus I and Antiochus I bestowed on the 
Didymaean temple of Miletus: ten talents’ weight of frankin¬ 
cense, one talent’s weight of myrrh, two minae of cassia, two 
minae of cinnamon, and two minae of costus.* 

A channel of Indian trade not less important than that by 
the Persian Gulf was provided by the ancient roads across the 
Iranian plateau to Seleuceia. These are so well known and 
have been so often described and mapped that I need not repeat 
the description. They were the chief military means of com¬ 
munication between the western and the eastern parts of the 
Seleucid Empire. The Seleucids did not neglect them but 
maintained and increased the number of fortified and 
strongly garrisoned towns that guarded them. Though they 
were military in their character and purpose, they also 
served commercial needs. Transport by these routes, long and 
difficult as it was, was nevertheless safer and perhaps cheaper 
than by the Persian Gulf, since their whole course lay in Seleu¬ 
cid territory. It was probably to secure the safety of these 
routes that Seleucus I gave up his claims to part of India and 
preferred peaceful traffic with Chandragupta and his empire 
of Magadha to continuous and ruinous war. Through cordial 
relations and repeated embassies (such as those of Megasthenes 
and later of Daimachus) the Seleucids ensured a steady supply 
of war elephants and of Indian wares. When their com¬ 
munications with India were endangered by the secession of 
Bactria and of Parthia, Antiochus III launched his famous 
expedition, which led to an entente cordiale with Bactria and a 
temporary withdrawal of the Parthians, and re-established for 
some time the supremacy of the Seleucids along the routes in 
question. 

The importance of the above-mentioned land routes from the 
political and commercial points of view is emphasized by the 

* Welles, R.C. 5. 49 ff. 
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1. Fragmentary bronze lamp (the lower part is missing) in the form 
of a crouching camel, saddled and harnessed, found in Syria. The lamp 
is not dated. It may be Roman, but I am rather inclined to assign it to 
the Hellenistic period. A. de Ridder, Les bronzes antiques du Louvre , i, 
1 Les figurines 1913, no. 428, p. 65, pi. 34. Similar representations of 
camels, carriers of the desert trade, are frequent among the terracottas 
and small bronzes of the Hellenistic and Roman periods. Cf. the 
bronze lamp in the form of a standing saddled camel from Syria in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (my Soc. and Ec . Hist . R.E., pi. xxxvm, 
1) and A. de Ridder, Collection de Clercq, iii, 'Bronzes', 1904, no. 372, 
pi. lvii, 1. H. 0*063. 

2. Bas-relief of a stone sarcophagus of Roman times. The sarcophagus 
was found intact in one of the hypogaea of Sidon. It is decorated on 
three sides in the usual manner with carved garlands suspended from 
rings fastened in the mouths of lions' heads. The decoration of the 
second short side of the sarcophagus is different. This side, covered with 
an elaborate design in very low relief, shows a sailing merchant-ship 
floating on the waves of the sea, in which are seen leaping dolphins and 
fish. The ship, though carved in the second century a.d., retains the 
leading features of the ancient Phoenician ships. (A. Roster, Das antike 
Seewesen , 1923, pp. 45 ff.) The ship drawn by an amateur on the walls 
of a private house in Dura ( Yale Dura Exc. t Rep. iv, 1933 * P- 222 > no. 3 > 
pi. xxin, 1) has the same form. The Sidonian ship was first published 
by G. Contenau, Syria , i (1920), pp. 35 ff., pi. Vi, and fig. 10 1 , and has 
since been often reproduced and discussed, see for example Fr. Moll, 
Das Schiff in der bildenden Kunst, 1929, p. 25, pi. b-iv, 95; my Soc. 
and Ec . Hist . R.E., pi. xxxvm, 2; Mostra Augustea della Romanitd, 
Catalogo , 1939, Sala xix, no. 45, Photograph supplied by the authorities 
of the National Museum, Beirut. 
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fact that their principal key towns were notable mints of the 
early Seleucids. The main supply of coins came from the 
extremely active mint of Seleuceia on the Tigris. The southern 
route to India was supplied with money by the mints of Susa 
(Seleuceia on the Eulaeus) and Persepolis. Still more important 
were the mints of the northern Bactrian routes: Ecbatana, the 
capital of Media, the chief source of the supply of horses for 
the Seleucid Empire (it is to be noted that the mint mark of 
Ecbatana was the forepart of a horse feeding); Alexandria in 
Areia (modern Herat), capital of the fertile satrapy of Areia and 
a nodal point of the route to Bactria and to India (through 
Drangiana); and the great city of Bactra, of which more will 
be said below. All the mints enumerated above issued money 
which satisfied alike the administrative and military and the 
commercial needs of the Seleucid kingdom. It may be men¬ 
tioned that, in order to facilitate Bactrian trade with India, 
Antiochus I at the time of his joint rule with Seleucus (285- 
280 b.c.) made a special issue of coins of the Indian instead 
of the Attic standard. 

The clearing-house for all the merchandise that reached the 
Seleucid Empire from central Asia, India and Arabia was Sel¬ 
euceia on the Tigris, which in consequence grew rapidly and 
soon became the largest and probably the richest city of that 
empire. Our information about it dates mostly from the Par¬ 
thian and Roman period of its history, but the foundations of 
its prosperity were undoubtedly laid in Seleucid times. It was 
certainly the trade of Seleuceia that enriched its inhabitants, 
not only the natives, who had accumulated capital and exper¬ 
ience of the caravan trade in pre-Persian and Persian times, 
but also the Greek residents. 

From Seleuceia Arabian and Indian goods were conveyed 
to the North and West by the roads that from the earliest times 
had connected Babylonia with those regions, running along 
the Tigris and the Euphrates and thence to the Phoenician and 
Syrian coasts. These roads were well organized and thoroughly 
secure. They were guarded throughout their course by chains 
of strong and prosperous Greek colonies, which at the same 
time provided convenient resting-places for the caravans. We 
know one of these—Dura-Europus on the middle Euphrates. 
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As the Phoenician towns were in the hands of the Ptolemies, 
the early Seleucids developed their road system in such a way 
as to prevent the caravans from going to Tyre or Sidon or to 
other Ptolemaic seaports. Some of the early Seleucid roads led 
from Mesopotamia across Asia Minor to the Anatolian har¬ 
bours, but most of them converged on the new capital of the 
empire, Antioch on the Orontes, and on its ports—Laodicea 
on the Sea and Seleuceia in Pieria. The route across the desert 
to Palmyra and thence to Damascus was probably very rarely 
used by the early Seleucid caravans. 253 

Of the commercial relations between the Seleucid Empire 
and the Aegean Sea and western Mediterranean we know very 
little. The empire had plenty of merchandise to export. We 
shall see later in this section how plentiful and various were the 
products of Syrian agriculture and industry, to which must be 
added the goods in transit from Arabia and India. But their 
export presented difficulties in the time of the first Seleucids. 
The sea was in the hands of the Ptolemies. Even Seleuceia in 
Pieria was lost to Euergetes I (in 246 B.c.) and remained in the 
hands of the Ptolemies until 219 b.c. The great outlets for 
their caravan trade in Asia Minor—Ephesus, Smyrna, and 
Miletus—were only intermittently in Seleucid hands. The 
third century was therefore not a very brilliant period in their 
history. And yet there are several reasons for believing that, 
in spite of all these unfavourable factors, Seleucid trade by 
the Anatolian land routes and by sea was important and made 
no small contribution to the prosperity of the kingdom. 

I have already pointed out that the Seleucids were anxious 
to keep strictly to the Attic standard in their coinage and that 
many foreign, especially Anatolian, coins are found in the 
Syrian hoards of early Seleucid times. I have also emphasized 
the fact that Ptolemaic currency was carefully kept out of the 
regions where coins of the Attic standard were predominant. 
These facts seem to me to indicate the existence of steady, 
uninterrupted commercial relations between Syria on the one 
hand, and Anatolia, the Aegean, and the Pontic world on the 
other, even though the monetary entente cordiale between Syria 
and the Aegean and Pontic regions may have not led to special 
treaties. The same trade connexion is attested by the political 
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relations of the Seleucids with the other powers of the Hellenis¬ 
tic world in early times. 

On the sea it was Rhodes that was the leading commercial 
power of the time. For a while dependent on Egypt, Rhodes 
soon recovered its commercial freedom (above, pp. 225 ff.), and 
the ships of the Seleucids were as welcome there as those of 
the Ptolemies. The relations between it and Syria are very 
imperfectly known. In the early days of Seleucus I, he and 
Demetrius had employed a Rhodian as their ambassador to 
Ephesus and other Greek cities.* We have no further informa¬ 
tion until the reign of Seleucus II or III. Though the Seleucid 
grant or sale of Stratonicea in Caria to the Rhodiansf probably 
belongs to a later date, trade relations between Syria and 
Rhodes are well attested for the last decades of the third cen¬ 
tury. When the city suffered heavily from the famous earth¬ 
quake (227/6 b.c. ?), all the leading powers of the time came to 
its help. Among them was Seleucus II or rather Seleucus III. 
The character of his gifts is interesting: l he grants the Rhodians 
ten quinqueremes, a large amount of material for building 
ships, a substantial quantity of com, and ateleia (perhaps ex¬ 
emption from customs duties only, not a general exemption 
from taxes) to the Rhodians ‘who sail to his kingdom' (ets 
tyjv avrov ( 3 acri\eiav irXoiToju.ei'ois) . A study of the Rhodian jar 
handles found at Antioch and the other cities of Syria, Seleu- 
ceia on the Tigris, Uruk, Dura-Europus, and Tarsus would be 
of much interest, and might show whether any of them are 
earlier than the reign of Antiochus III. 

Whereas commercial relations between Rhodes and Syria 
were never completely interrupted, the early Seleucids were 
not very popular in the sacred island of Delos. No Seleucid 
before Antiochus III was honoured with statues there, and 
Seleucus I and Stratonice alone appear as donors in the Delian 
inventories. A gift by Seleucus (of the model of a ship) was 
probably connected with one of his naval victories. 254 

This sketch of the foreign trade of the Seleucids, notwith¬ 
standing its deficiencies, fully justifies my interpretation of 
the second paragraph of the summary of the royal economy in 
Oecon. II. Export trade undoubtedly played a very important 

* O.G. 1 . 10. -f Polyb. xxx. 31, 6. f Ibid. v. 89. 8. 
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part in the economy of the Seleucid Empire and yielded a 
large revenue to the kings and much profit to many of the 
Greek and native inhabitants. It is very unfortunate that we 
know nothing of the Seleucid customs duties and of their tariff 
policy. 


(d) Revenues from land 

The section of Oecon. II which deals with ‘satrap economy’ 
gives the impression that all satrapies were uniformly organ¬ 
ized in respect of the revenues derived from them. Two alter¬ 
native inferences may be drawn from this: either that such a 
uniformity existed in the Persian Empire and was inherited 
from Persia by Alexander and the Seleucids; or that the 
author (or his source) did not in fact know the practice in all 
the satrapies and extended to the other satrapies information 
relating to Asia Minor, the part of the Persian Empire best 
known to the Greeks. For it is difficult to believe that the 
same system of taxation was applied in exactly the same way 
throughout an empire such as the Persian and Seleucid, whose 
parts varied widely in history, institutions, and economic con¬ 
ditions. Apart from this general consideration, we have little 
to guide us in our choice between the two alternatives. We 
know very little of the system of taxation of the Persian 
Empire and not much more of that of the Seleucid Empire. 

I have mentioned above that the author of Oecon. II, in 
speaking of the revenues of the kings and of the satraps, never 
mentions the tribute (<f>opo$) paid by the communities which 
were constituent parts of the satrapies of the kingdom—the 
cities, the temples, and the tribes. We know that all these 
self-governing bodies paid in one form or another a phoros or 
a syntaxis, which in all known cases was a larger or smaller 
lump sum. The principle on which this phoros was assessed 
and the mode of its collection are little known; they will be 
discussed presently. 

For the author of Oecon. II the main revenue accruing to 
the State from each satrapy was derived from the land taxes. 
He mentions this revenue briefly. It was probably so familiar 
to his readers that no details were needed. He states only that 
it was termed iicpopiov and Sefcan?. It is typical of the defective 
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character of our evidence that we can hardly add anything 
substantial to his brief statement. 

We know, mostly from epigraphical sources, that in Asia 
Minor and probably in other satrapies of the Persian and sub¬ 
sequently the Seleucid Empire the land was divided into 
various classes, more or less in the same way as in Egypt. On 
the one hand there was the land that depended directly on the 
kings, the x^P a fino-Ckuc/) or perhaps the x^P a i n general, the 
X“>p a fiao-ikucrj being only one part of it, the private estates of 
the kings. On the other hand there was the land that was the 
property of the Greek cities, of the temples, and probably of 
some tribes. Between the two groups stood the land that was 
assigned by the kings from the chora or the chora basilike to 
various institutions, groups of individuals, or individuals under 
various conditions, that is to say, to cities founded by the 
kings, to gods and temples, to groups of koltolkol or KXypovxoi, 
some of them settled soldiers, and to private persons who were 
members of the royal house, officials of the crown, or friends 
of the kings. 

Concerning the payments, collective or individual, made by 
these various types of landholders very little is known. We 
are best informed about the x™P a or X^P a PacriXLKrj of Asia 
Minor. Land of this class was cultivated under the supervision 
of royal officials by hereditary tenants termed laoi, men bound 
to the soil or to their place of residence (mostly villages). It 
was probably these officials, not general contractors ( telonai ), 
who collected the payments of the laoi or laoi basilikoi, the 
Anatolian peasants or royal peasants. Our information about 
these officials is very slight. It is not very probable that there 
was a special administrative class charged with the manage¬ 
ment of the x™P a or x™P a ^o-^iKucrj. In all probability the charge 
of the x ( * > P a an< i of the Xaot was entrusted to the general 
managers of the satrapies and of their subdivisions and to the 
officers whose special duties were of a financial character. 

We hear occasionally that the laoi paid their phoroi to the 
kings either in kind or in money. The former method prevailed 
on the x^P a jSacriXi/of near Teos and Lebedus, the latter on 
Laodice’s estate in the Troad and on Mnesimachus’ estate near 
Sardis. How the payments in kind were reckoned is not known: 

326! H h 
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they may have been a pars quota (Se/carr?) or tithe of the harvest, 
or a pars quanta {iKpopiov). The payments in money on the 
estates of Laodice and of Mnesimachus may have represented 
the equivalent in money [adaeratio] either of a pars quota or a 
pars quanta. 

Some scattered texts may suggest that in some way or other 
the assessment of the phoroi of the Greek cities in Asia Minor 
was made in connexion with the yield of the land-tax, one part 
of which was collected for the treasury of the city, the other 
for the royal treasury through the royal financial administra¬ 
tion {fiao-iXacov). In my book on the Kolonat (pp. 244 ft.) I 
pointed out that the chora or the territory of the cities was 
liable to the payment of a phoros. Thus Seleucus II* ‘granted 
to the Smyrnaeans freedom and immunity for the city and the 
chora ’. In the well-known farming law (vopos ttoXtjtlkos) of the 
pv\r) ’O TopK(av% 4 (ov of Mylasa, f belonging perhaps to the time 
when Mylasa was a city of the Seleucid kingdom, the payments 
of the citizens of the city, landowners, and hereditary tenants 
are clearly divided into two groups: those due to the royal 
treasury (fiaa-ikiKov) and those due to the city treasury (vo\ 1- 
tlkov). Lastly, in a fragmentary inscription of Seleuceia- 
Tralles.J recording a letter of Antiochus III, a tithe (Sexrdr^) 
is remitted to the city, which had hitherto been paid to the 
royal treasury.§ 

The evidence here adduced is scanty and obscure and may 
be differently interpreted. Later, however, in Roman times, 
the government collected the phoros from the cities of the 
province of Asia on the basis of a uniform BeKar-q which was 
imposed on the land that formed the territory {chora) of a 
given city (below, ch. VII). Was the Roman practice perhaps 
a return to the Seleucid tradition after the Attalids had intro¬ 
duced some modifications of it? May we suppose that the 
phoros was collected from the cities according to an assessment 
based on the adaeratio, or money value, of a land-tax imposed 
on the territory of the city? Or was the royal land-tax, like 

* O.G.I. 228, 7f.: iiriK€xu>pr)Ke 8e rots [2Jp,vpJvaioi$ rav re rroXiv /cat 
Tav x&pav air civ eA evdipav elpev /cat a^o[/5o]Aoy^TOV. 

| Le Bas-Waddington, v. 404. J Welles, R.C. 41. 

§ Cf. Welles, loc. tit. 48, d, 3. 
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other royal taxes (see below, pp. 469 ft), an addition to the 
phoros, which last was assessed on the basis of calculations 
unknown to us, for instance according to the amount of the 
general income received by the cities from various sources, 
especially from various taxes collected by them ? 

Still scantier is the evidence relating to other bodies and 
individuals liable to a land-tax. Nothing certain is known 
about the relations between the temples and the king from the 
fiscal point of view. Some temples in Asia Minor may have 
been liable to the payment of a certain tax on the land in their 
possession, perhaps a Se/ccm?. A tithe was also probably paid 
by the military settlers: we hear of this payment being some¬ 
times remitted to them. And finally the individual holders of 
land received from the king were not tax-free. 255 

The only reliable information about the land-taxes in parts 
of the Seleucid kingdom other than Asia Minor relates to 
Palestine in the time of the Maccabees. In the two letters by 
which Demetrius I promises, and Demetrius II grants, various 
favours (pLXdvdpcona) to Jonathan and the Jews, the first 
speaks among other things of remission of the usual land- 
taxes which were paid by Judaea and also by what were known 
as the three vopoC or roirap^Cai, as well as by parts of Samaritis 
and Galilee, which were apparently connected in fiscal matters 
with Judaea before the time of Demetrius I. These taxes* were 
one third of the yield of the sown crops [rptrov rrjs o-iropa?) and 
one half of the Kapiros tyXivos (grapes, olives, other fruit, 
especially dates, &c.). Demetrius II apparently refers to the 
same taxes when he says in his letter: ‘and all things apper¬ 
taining unto them, for all such as do sacrifice in Jerusalem, 
instead of the king’s dues which the king received of them 
yearly aforetime from the produce of the earth and the fruits 
of the trees.'f 256 

The land-tax collected by the Seleucids in Judaea was cer¬ 
tainly very high, much higher than the tax which was usual in 
Asia Minor in Roman times (a decuma or a tithe) and which, 

* 1 Macc. x. 29-30. 

f I Macc. xi. 34: /cat -navra rd avyKvpovvra avrocs Tracri rots 9 v<Jid£ovcnv 
els ' IepoooXvfia dvrl r&v flcun\uc&v <Lv eAd/i[ 3 avev 6 fiacnAevs trap' avr&v to 
rtporepov Kar’ eviaurov airo tcuv yevrjfiarwv rrjs yyjs /cal r&v a/cpoSpucov. 
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as stated above, may have been inherited by the Romans from 
the Seleucids. However, the Palestinian land tax was not 
much higher than the payments in kind made by the fiao-iXiKol 
yecopyoi in Egypt. 

Since the payments of the tillers of the soil in Judaea in 
Caesar’s time were about the same in amount as those made 
by the rural population of Judaea in the time of Demetrius I 
and II (below, ch. VII), I am inclined to think that these pay¬ 
ments were traditional in Judaea, and that the innovation of 
the Seleucids consisted perhaps in collecting these taxes directly 
and as an addition to, not a part of, the tribute ( phoros ) of 
Judaea. 

This interpretation I regard as more probable than that of 
Bikerman,* who is inclined to explain the heavy payments 
exacted from Judaea as a punishment imposed by the Seleucids 
on the people for their revolt in the time of the Maccabees. 
According to him the kings treated the territory of Judaea 
after this revolt not as ager stipendiarius (to use the Roman 
terminology) but as ager regius fiacrCkucrj ), and the tillers 

of the soil not as landowners but as tenants of the kings. 

About the system of land taxation that prevailed in Baby¬ 
lonia in Hellenistic times nothing is known. We may conjec¬ 
ture that it descended to the Arsacids and the Sasanids, and 
that the land-taxes described by the Talmud for the Sasanian 
period were inherited from the Seleucids. But the data of the 
Talmud, abundant as they are, give no connected and intel¬ 
ligible picture, and we cannot be sure that the Seleucid system 
had not been changed considerably by the Arsacids and the 
Sasanids. In any case it is difficult to decide whether the ‘taska’ 
of the Talmud was a rent or a tax and whether it was paid in 
kind or in money. The problem is complicated by a reference to 
the * king’s portion ’, which may be the same as the above or an 
additional payment. 257 

The few facts that I have adduced may suggest that there 
was no uniformity in the assessment of land-taxes and land- 
rents by the kings of the Seleucid dynasty. The payments for 
the use of the land, which was ultimately regarded as the 
property of the king, whether it was cultivated by his own 

t Inst. Sel., p. 179. 
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tenants (laoi basilikoi) or by members of communities such as 
half-independent tribes, cities, and temples with their popula¬ 
tion of men and women who regarded themselves as slaves of 
a god or goddess, were collected according to ancient traditions 
which varied from satrapy to satrapy, and within the satrapy 
from one group of landholders to another. I doubt very much 
whether even in any one satrapy the rents of one and the same 
group were uniform, that is to say, whether all the laoi basilikoi, 
all the temples, vassal tribes, and cities had the same obliga¬ 
tions to the crown. The rent or taxes were collected as pars 
quanta or pars quota sometimes in kind, sometimes in money. 
It may be for this reason that the author of Oecon. II is so 
inexplicit on the subject. 

(e) Royal taxes 

Our information about the other revenues of the king as 
set forth in Oecon. II is no better than about the land-taxes 
and land-rents. There certainly existed in the Persian, and 
later in the Seleucid, kingdom a class of royal taxes which were 
organized in the same way throughout the empire, being prob¬ 
ably levied by agents of the crown. The payments made in 
respect of these taxes may have varied from satrapy to satrapy 
in some cases, for instance in that of the poll-tax, but in most 
cases they were probably uniform, assessed and collected on 
the same principle and in the same way. 

We may obtain some idea of the character of those taxes 
from certain texts relating to Palestine before, under, and 
after Antiochus III. According to a letter of Antiochus III 
(Jos., A.J. xii. 138 ff.) the royal taxes, in addition to the 
tribute, paid by the people of Judaea in his own time, that is 
to say, inherited by him from the Ptolemies, were the poll-tax, 
the crown tax (ore^a^tn/co? <£opos), and the salt tax (Trepl t<S v 
ahojv). There were also some indirect taxes. Few people were 
exempt from these royal imposts. 

Similar taxes were collected in Judaea in the time of Deme¬ 
trius I. In his letter of 152 b.c. promising favours (piXavOpcona) 
to Jonathan and the Jews (1 Macc. x. 29-30) he speaks of 
the land-tax mentioned above, of the ‘tributes’, which may 
be the salt tax and the crown tax, and of the ‘ price of the salt ’ 
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(Tijxri tov aXos). Difficult to interpret are (ibid. 31) the 'tenths’ 
(Se/carcu) and the ‘tolls’ (rdkyj), and (ibid. 33) the ‘tributes of 
their cattle’ (<f)6poi kcu tojv Krqvuv ovtwv). At a later date 
Demetrius II in his letter (1 Macc. xi. 35) speaks of the ‘tenths’ 
and ‘tolls’ (Se/carai Kal reAi?), and in addition of ‘salt-pans’ 
(ra? TOV aXos \CfJLvas) and of the ‘crowns’ (o-T^arot). 

Salt tax. Of the three royal taxes mentioned in these texts 
the best known is the salt tax. The mentions of this tax in 
Josephus and in the books of the Maccabees suggest that the 
revenue from salt was one of the most important revenues of 
the crown. It is very probable (1) that the crown regarded the 
salt-pans as its property, (2) that the people paid a special 
salt tax, probably as their contribution to the management of 
the salt-pans, and (3) that they received an allowance of salt 
from the government on payment of a certain amount of 
money each year in addition to the salt tax. 

This organization is similar to that which, as we know from 
many documents, existed in the third century b.c. in Egypt 
(above, p. 309). In Egypt, as in Palestine, the salt-pans were 
the property of the crown, the people paid a salt tax closely 
resembling a poll-tax, and received their salt (probably a pre¬ 
scribed amount) at fixed prices from the crown. It is very 
probable that it was the Ptolemies who organized the salt mono¬ 
poly in Palestine, adopting the system that they had established 
in Egypt. The main features of this system may have been 
inherited by them from the Persian financial administration. 

In Babylonia the method of collecting the revenue from salt 
was much the same, as we know from certain stamps impressed 
on clay bullae found in the temple of Anu-Antum at Uruk and 
in a private house at Seleuceia. I have dealt with these stamps 
in a special memoir and need not repeat here what I have said 
there. Suffice it to say that the oKikt), that is, the aXifo) wv-rj, 
the salt revenue department, existed in Babylonia from the 
time of Seleucus II till at least the last years of the Seleucid 
domination there, and that in all probability this oivrj was 
organized on the same lines as in Egypt and in Palestine. This 
suggests that both Ptolemy Soter and the Seleucids inherited 
the revenue and the main features of the system of collecting 
it from the Persians. 258 
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Poll-tax and Crown tax. Much less is known about the 
poll-tax and the crown tax mentioned in the texts quoted 
above. The poll-tax was temporarily revived at a later date 
by the Romans in Cilicia and elsewhere in Asia Minor as an 
emergency tax (below, ch. VII). This may indicate that it was 
one of the royal taxes levied by the Seleucids in all their 
satrapies. The crown tax is known in Egypt and had a long 
life. In Seleucid times it appears to have been a general royal 
tax. Like the salt and poll-taxes, it was probably a personal 
tax. The same is true of the x eL P (OV ^ LOV > a tax payable by 
artisans which is mentioned in Oecon. II and occurs in Egypt, 
but is not referred to in documents of the Seleucid period. 
Finally, there was the cattle tax noted in Oecon. II, which is 
found in Hellenistic Egypt and in Attalid and Roman Asia 
Minor (the Roman scriptura ) but is not mentioned in Seleucid 
documents. 259 

5 Av 2 \pcnro 2 itKf|. The nature of the tax called avSpanoSiKrj, 
which was levied in Babylonia and is attested by some bullae, is 
disputed. It may have been a general tax on slaves or a special 
tax levied in connexion with the sale of slaves. Various taxes 
connected with slaves are known in Egypt. 260 

Customs duties. I have already said that several other taxes 
which were certainly royal in character existed in the Seleucid 
Empire. Such were the different customs duties, inherited from 
the Seleucids by the Romans (; portoria , below, chs. VI and VII), 
and various taxes of the same kind, for example that exacted for 
the use of the royal roads. Similar to the last in all probability 
was the tax ttXoCwv E ipparov, which is mentioned on one of the 
bullae of Uruk. 

Tax on sales. To the same group may be assigned the iird>vLov, 
a general tax on sales levied in Uruk, and the taxes for the 
registration of documents, which are well attested in Uruk 
and elsewhere and were collected by the \PeopykaKes and 
/3i/8X.io<£uXaK€5. It may be noted that a provincial i-rra>viov was 
imposed by Piso in Macedonia and Greece (below, ch. VII). 

Mines, &c. Lastly, the Seleucid rulers certainly derived a 
large income from the various natural resources of their vast 
empire. I have pointed out that they were owners of the 
salt-pans, and there is reason to believe that they also owned 
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many mines, quarries, forests, fisheries, &c. These sources of 
revenue are mentioned in Oecon. II, but not in documents of 
the Seleucid period. 

Meagre as it is, the evidence at our disposal allows us to 
form a general idea of the fiscal policy of the Seleucids. Their 
fiscal system they certainly inherited from the Persian kings, 
Alexander, and the Successors. How far they changed it, how 
many innovations they introduced, we are unable to say. It 
appears, however, very probable that they were more conserva¬ 
tive than the Ptolemies and that their fiscal system was less 
elaborate and more flexible than theirs. 

Of the total amount of their revenues no idea can be formed. 
The Seleucids were certainly as rich as the Ptolemies and they 
were as lavish as their Egyptian rivals. We know very little 
about their expenditure, but the little we do know shows that 
they spent large sums of money on their army and navy, on 
administration, on colonization (see below), and on foreign 
policy, in which gifts and bribes played an important part. 261 

How heavily the burden of taxation pressed on the people 
of their empire, is a question that cannot be answered. The 
situation in Judaea as we know it was probably typical. Yet 
even in the case of Judaea we cannot say whether it was the 
burden of taxation in itself or the humiliation of paying taxes 
to foreign rulers that roused the greater resentment. 

4. Social Policy 
(a) Colonization 

The economic and social development of the Seleucid Empire 
was greatly influenced by the so-called Seleucid colonization, 
the policy of superimposing a Greco-Macedonian stratum on 
the native population by the foundation of settlements of 
Greeks and Macedonians, in the form of cities and villages. 
This policy was initiated by Alexander and Antigonus, and 
greatly extended by Seleucus I and his first two successors, 
Antiochus I and Antiochus II. Seleucus I was most active 
in Syria, Cilicia, and Mesopotamia, and Antiochus I devoted 
his main attention to the Iranian countries; all three of them 
pursued the policy in Asia Minor. 262 
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We know how diverse were the elements of the empire of 
Seleucus I and his successors. It included States and regions 
possessing immemorial and firmly rooted traditions, nations 
and peoples that looked back to days when they all had been 
independent, and some of them had themselves ruled over 
empires. Such were above all the Iranians, and next to them 
the Babylonians and the Aramaeans. The Phoenician cities 
and the Jews, likewise proud of a glorious past, were at the 
time under review not yet subjects of the Seleucid kings. To 
build up a political, social, and economic unit out of these 
States, nations, tribes, and cities, unconnected with each other 
and naturally tending in different directions, was a difficult 
task. But the successors of Alexander fully realized that, 
unless it was unified, the Seleucid Empire, the successor of the 
Persian Empire and of that of Alexander, could not be pre¬ 
served. The predecessors of the Seleucids had behind them 
forces that helped them to keep together the disparate consti¬ 
tuents of their empires. The Persian kings had a solid founda¬ 
tion for their rule in their Iranian, and especially their Persian, 
subjects, who had always been the dominant nation in the 
Persian Empire despite the liberal policy of the Persian kings. 
Alexander had behind him his own people, the Macedonians, 
and upon them and upon the glamour of his own personality 
his power was practically based until his death. With the 
Macedonian nation behind him Alexander could indulge in 
the luxury of experiments. We know how he endeavoured to 
merge his Macedonian and his Iranian soldiers in a single 
highly trained and well-disciplined body, and how desirous he 
was to extend this experiment and to try the same policy 
of amalgamation in other fields and with other nations. He 
appears to have contemplated an organic fusion of the best 
elements of his empire, irrespective of their nationality, and 
the creation thereby of a new ruling class essentially devoid of 
and superior to national prejudices. This class, in his imagina¬ 
tion, would possess all the endowments of civilization, among 
which those of the Greek civilization were, from his point of 
view, pre-eminent. This, in my opinion, was the sum and 
substance of Alexander’s intended ‘hellenization ’ of the East. 
It is not impossible that his dream was wider, and that he 



i. Painted funerary stele found at Sidon of the form have been discussed by M. H. Swindler, A nc. Painting, 1929, 
described above, pi. xix: pediment, acroteria, niche. Below p. 346 (with bibliography). The military equipment of the 
the pediment three garlands. The niche is occupied entirely Hellenistic foot-soldiers has been still less studied than that 
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was thinking of creating ultimately a world State in which 
national distinctions would be effaced (cf. above, pp. i26ff.). 

Seleucus I and his successors were in a far more difficult 
situation. They could not resume and pursue Alexander’s 
policy. Experiments were dangerous in the prevailing atmo¬ 
sphere of incessant warfare, and Alexander’s experiment had 
met with too little success even in his own day to be repeated. 
Seleucus I always hoped to be able to return to his own country, 
Macedonia, as its sovereign. But it was quite impossible to 
found any practical policy on what was no more than a hope. 
Macedonia as the solid basis of his power was a possibility of 
the future, not an actual fact; and for his successors even this 
possibility vanished. Failing the Macedonians, there was no 
nation in the dominions of the Seleucids that could serve as 
the mainstay of their rule. Seleucus and Antiochus were cer¬ 
tainly convinced by long experience that the Iranians, the 
only nation accustomed to exercise authority and capable of 
fighting efficiently, were quite unsuited for this purpose. The 
Iranians had supported Alexander, though with reluctance. 
But they would not support one of his generals as their king, 
even if Seleucus had decided to let his Macedonians be gradually 
absorbed by the Iranians. Seleucus might live on good terms 
with them and employ some of them as auxiliary detachments 
in the royal army, but to found his dominion upon them was 
out of the question. 

The only policy left to him and his successors was that 
followed by their neighbours and enemies the Ptolemies. This 
was to rely upon those elements of the population which from 
the outset had been closely connected with the rulers and had 
helped them to acquire their empire: the Macedonians and the 
Greeks of the army, the Macedonian and Greek settlers, military 
and civil, who were scattered all over their territories, but were 
mostly concentrated in the few cities founded by Alexander 
and Antigonus, and finally their own civil and military staff— 
their personal friends. This foundation was numerically not 
very strong, but it was trustworthy and flexible, and it could 
be steadily and rapidly increased. The problem that lay before 
Seleucus and the Seleucids was therefore the same as that 
which confronted the Ptolemies, how to increase the number 
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of Macedonians and Greeks permanently residing in their king¬ 
dom, and how to organize the relations of the new immigrants 
with the ruler on the one hand and the natives on the other, 
so that of the latter they should hellenize and absorb as many 
as possible. 

We have seen how the Ptolemies dealt with this problem. 
Seleucus and his successors adopted a different solution. While 
the Ptolemies discontinued in Egypt Alexander’s practice of 
founding cities, the Seleucids took up and carried on the tradi¬ 
tion of Alexander and Antigonus; indeed they were the first 
to give to these traditions the character of a definite policy 
with a definite aim. 

It should be observed that in a very few instances only can 
we trace the history of post-Alexandrian settlements back to 
Antigonus. Such cases as those of Europus (Dura) and Antioch 
Arabis,* which last may be identified either with Edessa or 
with Nisibis, are typical. It has been suggested on insufficient 
evidence that the founder of these two cities, Nicanor, who 
according to Pliny, was prefect of Mesopotamia, was the 
Nicanor, satrap of Media under Antigonus, who succumbed to 
Seleucus. Now we know that Europus-Dura was founded by 
order, not of Antigonus, but of Seleucus I (see pi. li, 2), 
and the same is certainly true of Antioch Arabis. Nicanor, the 
prefect of Mesopotamia, founder of Europus and Antioch 
Arabis, was probably one of the two regents of the East— 
Nicanor and Nicomedes—appointed, according to Malalas, 
by Seleucus I, both of them his nephews, sons of his sister 
Didymea.f Their task, it may be supposed, was, in the first 
place, to prevent an attack on Mesopotamia by rivals of 
Seleucus, similar to those of Demetrius and Antigonus in 
310-308 b.c., and secondly to protect the empire from its 
warlike neighbours, the mountaineers of the North and the 
Arabs. For the latter purpose a group of strongly fortified 
colonies was established along the most important strategical 

* Pliny, N.H. vi. 117. 

t This appointment was the beginning of the Seleucid policy of choosing 
the governor-general of the East from members of the royal house; Nicanor 
and Nicomedes were probably succeeded by the son of Seleucus, the future 
Antiochus I (in 292 b.c.). 
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roads. We know for example that Edessa—a very important 
fortress—was founded in 302 B.c. 263 

The measures taken by Seleucus I and his early successors 
in respect of the military and civil colonization of their empire 
are too well known to need detailed description here. It is 
enough to say that by relentless systematic work, carried on 
with speed, energy, and skill, the three first kings—Seleucus I, 
Antiochus I, and Antiochus II—succeeded in forming in Asia 
Minor, in Syria, in Mesopotamia, in Babylonia, in Elam, and 
in parts of their Iranian satrapies, large aggregations of Greek 
and Macedonian settlers; these were established in Greek and 
Macedonian cities and villages, and the settlements were con¬ 
nected by good roads. 264 

Though modem maps of the Seleucid Empire contain many 
lacunae, and the identification of ancient with modern sites is 
incomplete and in some cases uncertain, a glance at them will 
show the general distribution of these settlements and the 
character and intensity of the colonization of the various 
regions. The groups of Greco-Macedonian cities founded by 
Seleucus and his first two successors extended from the coasts 
of the Aegean right through Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Parapotamia, and Babylonia, to Bactria and Sogdiana. 

Starting from the West, the Lydian, Phrygian, and Carian 
group was the first. It included several cities and many 
military settlements (/caroi/ctai) of the nature of villages, 
scattered all over the country partly along the great military 
and commercial roads, but chiefly in the most fertile regions. 
The capitals of this group were the ancient flourishing cities 
of Sardis and Celaenae (Apamea Cibotos), which by the time 
of Seleucus already had a large Greek population and probably 
a Greek organization. Next came the Cilician group. Besides 
many native towns, some of them temple states (Castabala- 
Hieropolis), which in some cases were reinforced by Macedonian 
settlers, it contained cities newly founded by the first two 
rulers. Of these, Seleuceia on the Calycadnus and Antioch on 
the Pyramus were the most prominent in Cilicia Tracheia, 
Aegeae and Alexandria on the gulf of Issus the most pro¬ 
minent in Cilicia Pedias. 

No less important than the Anatolian groups were those of 
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Syria and of northern Mesopotamia. In this region, the centre 
of his power and the seat of his great capitals, Seleucus cer¬ 
tainly endeavoured to give full development to the policy I 
have described. His main aims and leading ideas are reflected 
first and foremost in the administrative reorganization of the 
kernel of his empire. His four main bases in what was called 
‘Seleucid Syria’ (teXeuKts) were his four Greco-Macedonian 
capitals: of which Antioch on the Orontes, easily accessible 
from the sea but not on the sea, was his political capital; 
Apamea, farther inland, was his military capital and base; 
and Seleuceia in Pieria and Laodicea on the sea were his two 
harbour capitals, which would keep open his communications 
with the Greek world even if the western coast of Asia Minor 
were completely lost. These four spacious and beautiful cities, 
all newly constructed, became each the capital of a satrapy 
—-the richest and the best cultivated satrapies of the empire. 

It was the constant policy of Seleucus and his successors 
to protect Seleucid Syria on the south, the north, and the east. 
This is one reason why they strove to wrest southern Syria 
and Phoenicia from the Ptolemies, and began, during the short 
period of their success, a somewhat ineffective attempt to 
transform Coelesyria, in the same way as their other dominions, 
by the foundation of Greek and Macedonian cities. South 
Syria soon passed into the hands of the Ptolemies and it was 
a satrapy of the Ptolemies, not of the Seleucids, that bore for 
a while the proud name ‘ Syria ’ (above, pp. 340 ff.). On the north 
Seleucid Syria was protected by Cilicia, and on the north and 
east by another intensively hellenized region, the satrapy of 
Mesopotamia, to which we may add Parapotamia along the 
Euphrates and perhaps some parts of the Arabian desert, at 
least such as were occupied by tribes recognizing the supremacy 
of Seleucus and his successors. 

Seleucid Syria and Mesopotamia with Parapotamia were 
studded with new settlements, which all bore Greek and Mace¬ 
donian names. It is interesting to note that the regions in 
which the settlements were concentrated were known by two 
sets of names. Officially they were called Seleucis (with its 
four satrapies), Mesopotamia, and Parapotamia. But certain 
parts of these satrapies were known among the settlers by 
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other, purely Macedonian, names. The coastal region together 
with Seleuceia was called Pieria, in imitation of the coastal 
region of Macedonia, the region between Mt. Amanus and the 
Euphrates and one part of Mesopotamia were proud to bear 
Macedonian names—Cyrrhestica and Mygdonia. 

The names given by Seleucus and his successors to their 
new urban settlements were similar. They were either geo¬ 
graphical, repetitions of Macedonian and Greek names, mostly 
the former—Europus, Pella, Beroea, Edessa, Cyrrhus, Perin- 
thus, Maroneia, &c.—or dynastic, derived from the names of 
their founders, or the mothers or wives of these: Seleuceia, 
Antioch, Apamea, Laodicea, &c. 

These facts make it clear that the Seleucids intended to 
transform the kernel of their kingdom into a new Macedonia, 
with capitals, principal seaports, and hundreds of cities and 
settlements bearing Macedonian and Greek names and occupied 
by a Macedonian and Greek population. The area of this new 
Syrian and Mesopotamian Macedonia was not much smaller 
than that of its original. How large its European population 
was we cannot so much as conjecture. We do not even know 
the exact number of settlements, much less the population 
of each. 26 ® 

It has been stated that this region was connected with Baby¬ 
lonia by a chain of strongholds along the Euphrates and by 
another along the Tigris. Babylonia was to a certain extent 
the counterpart of Seleucid Syria. Here, on the site of the 
ancient Opis, stood Seleuceia on the Tigris, the new eastern 
capital of the Seleucid empire, the residence of the viceroy of 
its eastern satrapies. 

To what extent Seleucus and his immediate successors en¬ 
deavoured to surround Seleuceia, as they had surrounded their 
western capitals, with other cities of Greek character is not 
known. It was not necessary to urbanize Babylonia: Baby¬ 
lonia had been urbanized from time immemorial, and there 
was hardly room, indeed, for many new foundations of Mace¬ 
donian and Greek type. There may have been, from early 
Seleucid times, attempts either to resettle the abandoned 
Babylonian cities or to transform some existing ones into 
Macedonian or Greek settlements. Our evidence mostly relates 
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to the reign of Antiochus IV, who did his best, for example, 
to hellenize such cities as Babylon and perhaps Uruk. In any 
case, by founding Seleuceia, Seleucus contributed in no small 
degree to the hellenization of Babylonia. 

Great efforts were made to protect Babylonia on the east 
against attack by the hordes of eastern Iran. Many Mace¬ 
donian strongholds were created in Media (from which the 
Seleucids drew horses for their cavalry), Susiana, and Persis, 
the richest and most civilized parts of the Iranian world. 
Rhagae (Europus) and Ecbatana (later Epiphaneia), the two 
greatest centres of Media, will probably, if excavated, be found 
to resemble Susa, which, as we know from its excavation, after 
being first the capital of Elam and later one of the capitals of 
the Persian Empire, was refounded by Seleucus I as a Mace¬ 
donian city under the name of Seleuceia on the Eulaeus. 
Antioch in Persis was another Seleucid city: it was founded by 
Antiochus I and is known to us as a ' colony ’ of Magnesia on 
the Maeander from two inscriptions found there, one of them 
a decree of the city.* 

Little is known of the activities of the Seleucids in the 
eastern portion of their empire. It must be remembered that 
this part of Asia was in the hands of Seleucus and his successors 
during only fifty years. Seleucus and Antiochus appear to have 
foreseen the future role of Parthia, and attempted to prevent 
a Parthian invasion from the north by founding there several 
military colonies.f 

The above sketch is based mainly on scattered literary, 
epigraphical, and numismatic evidence, from which we learn 
chiefly the names, and sometimes the approximate date of 
the foundation, of various Macedonian and Greek cities in the 
empire of the Seleucids. The names alone, however, do not 
enable us to form an adequate idea of what their policy in 
founding cities really was. 

Antioch on the Orontes was the chief capital of the empire, 
and therefore may be supposed to have presented social and 
economic features similar to those of the better known Alex¬ 
andria in Egypt. The king, his court, his administration, his 

* O.G.I. 231 and 233; Inschr. v. Magnesia, nos. 18 and 61. 
t App., Syr. 57. 
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‘friends’, a substantial part of his army, formed the nucleus of 
the population. This nucleus was supplemented, from the 
very foundation of the city, by many Greeks and Macedonians, 
rich and poor, landowners, merchants, retail traders, artisans, 
&c., and a large and ever increasing population of natives. 
The city grew quickly, and we hear of new wards being added 
to it in rapid succession. 

Antioch and its sister cities, Apamea, Seleuceia, and Lao- 
dicea, were, as I have said, the centres of large and prosperous 
satrapies. What we know of these satrapies in the Roman 
and early Byzantine periods must have been true of them 
under the Seleucids. The country was rich, well cultivated, 
and thickly populated long before Seleucus, and it certainly 
remained flourishing and prosperous under him and his succes¬ 
sors. As in the later times, it must have been thickly set with 
native villages and farm-houses of rich landowners, and with 
wealthy and important temples. In what kind of relations 
villages, landowners, and temples stood to the city of Antioch 
we do not know. 

But Antioch and its sister cities were not only capitals of 
rich satrapies. Like all the Greek cities, they certainly had 
their own ‘territories’, that is to say, considerable areas of 
cultivable and cultivated land. How large these were is un¬ 
known. A late text suggests that the territory of Antioch was 
very large. The emperor Julian speaks of the city owning ten 
thousand cleroi in this territory.* These cleroi may have been 
an inheritance of the remote past. It may be supposed that 
immediately after the foundation of Antioch the territory 
assigned to it was measured out and divided into allotments, 
cleroi, as was done in Greek colonies in general. Some of these 
cleroi may have been given to the city in its corporate capacity, 
and the rest may have been divided among the first settlers of 
the city, Greeks and Macedonians, nobles and common people, 
soldiers and civilians. What happened to the native population 
of the city territory, to their villages and hamlets, and to their 
temples, we cannot say. We shall see later that in Asia Minor 
the new owners of the land were superimposed on the earlier 
native population. 

* Misop. 362 c; cf. 370 d; 371 A. 
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If this was the procedure of Seleucus I, it certainly implies 
that, like Ptolemy I in Egypt, he regarded himself as the owner 
of the country which he had conquered with his spear (Bopi- 
KTrjros x®P a ) • His companions in this conquest were his fellow 
Macedonians and Greeks, who naturally claimed their share in 
the land that had been conquered. 266 

We know very little of the relations between the central 
government and the larger cities of the kingdom. An inscrip¬ 
tion of the time of Seleucus IV shows Seleuceia in Pieria 
organized as a regular Greek city with its Brjpos, perhaps its 
fiov\rj and its apxovres. There can be no doubt that alongside 
of the city-archons there was a royal governor in the city, 
and probably a royal garrison; and that, where the interests 
of the king were involved, very little freedom was left to the 
city. The king’s tt poo-ray pa could not be disregarded. But the 
order of the king was carried out in constitutional form, as if 
it had been a free decision of the city. The relations of Seleuceia 
to the government were probably those, mutatis mutandis, of 
all the larger cities of the empire, including Antioch on the 
Orontes and Seleuceia on the Tigris. 267 

Of the minor cities—the many cities with Macedonian and 
dynastic names—we know little more. It is idle to speculate 
whether the settlements with Macedonian and those with 
dynastic names belonged to different classes, either of military 
and more or less civil colonies respectively, or of settlements 
organized as villages ( Karoudai ) and regular cities. The two 
settlements that we know best—Europus (Dura) in Parapo- 
tamia, as it was officially called, on the middle Euphrates, and 
Seleuceia on the Eulaeus (Susa), show in fact no difference as 
regards their constitution. Seleuceia, as we know from docu¬ 
ments of Parthian times, was a Macedonian stronghold just 
like Europus, and Europus probably had the constitution of a 
regular Greek polis (below, pp. 485 f.), in the same way as 
Seleuceia or Antioch in Persis. Until more information is avail¬ 
able hasty generalizations must be avoided. 268 

Europus. The best known of the minor foundations is 
Seleucus’ colony Europus. Systematic excavations over a 
period of twelve years have revealed the history of the city. 
I have mentioned above that from a combination of literary, 
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archaeological, epigraphic, numismatic, and papyrological evi¬ 
dence we know with certainty that Europus (known previously 
and also in later times as Dura) was founded by Nicanor, 
governor of Mesopotamia under Seleucus. It is interesting to 
note that the new city was called Europus, after the birth- 



Fig. 4. Restored bird’s-eye view of Hellenistic Europus. Drawn 

by H. Pearson. 


place of Seleucus. It is probable that at least some of the 
first colonists were compatriots of Seleucus, like him natives 
of Europus in Macedonia. In any case the aristocracy of 
Europus in Hellenistic, Parthian, and Roman times bore al¬ 
most exclusively Macedonian and Greek names. 

We know little of the city in the early period of its existence. 
It attained its greatest prosperity under the Parthian domina¬ 
tion, when it was thoroughly rebuilt on Oriental lines. But 
what we know of its earlier plan, buildings, and constitution 
shows that the Europus of the early Seleucids was not a mere 
stronghold or military village, but a combination of strong 
fortress and regularly planned, well-constructed city. 
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The city stood in a position of great natural strength, on a 
rocky plateau overhanging the Euphrates, and flanked by two 
deep ravines. It was surrounded by strong walls of stone with 
a superstructure of mud bricks, pierced by three monumental 
gates and including a citadel on the river front. 

It will be apparent from the map of the city and the sur¬ 
rounding territory that Europus was in fact situated at a point 
which controlled the military and commercial road along the 
Euphrates, and that by closing its gates it could easily interrupt 
communication between lower and upper Mesopotamia. For 
the rocky plateau protruding into the river at this point forced 
the road to leave the bank of the Euphrates which it had fol¬ 
lowed above Europus, ascend to the plateau, and then descend 
again to the river. The wadi by which the road descended 
was included, where it approached the river, in the fortifica¬ 
tions of the city. Europus was thus the strategical key of the 
Euphrates road in middle Mesopotamia, and for this reason 
was protected by its founders with imposing fortifications, the 
strongest parts of which were the desert wall and gate and the 
citadel, the former protecting the city against all attack from 
the desert, the latter commanding both the Euphrates road and 
the river. Within the citadel a large palace was built in early 
Hellenistic times, and extensive barracks were planned to 
accommodate the garrison of the city. The palace may have 
been that of the governor ( strategos ) of Parapotamia, and 
Europus may have been the capital of this province, or it 
may have been built for the commander of the garrison, the 
phrourarch. It must be added that the ambitious plans of 
Seleucus and Nicanor were never carried out in full: the forti¬ 
fications of Europus were never finished and the barracks of 
the citadel never even begun. The original design of Seleucus I 
and Antiochus I was abandoned by their successors probably 
in consequence of the political situation. 

The history of the citadel shows that the powerful fortress 
of Europus in Parapotamia, first intended to be one of the 
most important strongholds of the Euphrates road and there¬ 
fore probably occupied by a garrison of soldiers in active ser¬ 
vice, was soon after the foundation of the city left entirely in 
the care of its citizens, who apparently were supposed to be 
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strong enough and sufficiently trained to defend their own 
city from the attacks of the neighbouring Arabs and of any 
other enemy. Since the task of finishing the fortifications 
appears to have been entrusted to them alone, it is probable 
that the kings considered them to be rich enough to 
afford it. 

Inside the walls the spacious city was laid out on what was 
known as the Hippodamian plan, a characteristic feature of 
most of the early Hellenistic cities: Priene, Miletus, Alexandria, 
and, in Syria, Damascus, Aleppo, and Latakieh.* Two main 
streets ran from north to south and from east to west, and the 
narrower side streets ran parallel or at right angles to these, 
forming quadrangular blocks. A large agora opened on the 
north side of the main east-to-west street, a widening, as it 
were, of this street. Temples occupied some of the quadrangu¬ 
lar blocks. One was dedicated to Apollo and Artemis, the 
great protectors of Seleucus. 

Opposite the citadel, beyond the above-mentioned wadi, a 
rocky spur, part of the main plateau of the city, formed the 
acropolis. The slopes of this spur were strengthened by fine 
supporting walls. On the top was built a palatial peristyle 
house. I think it probable that this house was the head¬ 
quarters and official residence either of the Macedonian epistates 
(governor) of the city or of the chief magistrate, the strategos. 
Unfortunately no inscriptions of the Hellenistic period were 
found in the ruins of this palace. 

Behind it on the same spur stood a Greek temple, later 
dedicated to Zeus Megistos. It may be suggested that it was 
originally a temple of the great Zeus Olympius, god of the 
Seleucids, and was perhaps built in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

We have no contemporary evidence relating to the constitu¬ 
tion of the city in the Hellenistic period. But inscriptions and 
parchments enable us to form a fair idea of it in Parthian 
times. It is difficult to believe that it was the Parthians who 
endowed Europus with a Greek constitution, for this would 
not accord with their custom. It is much more probable that 

* The topography of Damascus and Latakieh has recently been studied 
by Sauvaget (below, ch. viii). 
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they allowed the city to retain the constitution that it had 
possessed from the time of its foundation. Nor is it likely 
that the Romans changed the constitution in any essential 
respect. 

We have evidence of a city council (ftovXrj) in Roman times. 
At the head of the city under the Parthian and the Roman 
domination stood the chief magistrate and the commander of 
the garrison, known as the strategos and epistates. There are 
grounds for thinking that this combination was a Parthian 
innovation. In the early period of its history Europus, like 
Seleuceia in Pieria in Hellenistic times and Seleuceia on the 
Eulaeus in Parthian times,* may have had its elected mag¬ 
istrates with a strategos or archon at their head, and alongside 
of these a royal governor. We know of several minor magistrates 
at Dura in the later times: ayopavopoL, raptai, a-navai, and 
their apparitors, for example K-qpvKes. Besides the city mag¬ 
istrates there were a group of royal officials discharging various 
functions. We hear of royal judges in charge of a royal court 
organized on the Greek model. In the xP 7 )P' aTLCrT VP LOV and 
XpeopvXaKiov sat the keepers of archives and registrars, royal 
or municipal officials. Finally, documents have recently been 
discovered which show that late in the Roman period there 
were still at Europus eponymous priests, similar to those known 
to have existed in many other Seleucid cities of the Hellenistic 
period. The group of priests at Europus included priests of 
Zeus, probably Zeus Olympius, of Apollo, and of the long- 
extinct Seleucid dynasty. In the formula of Roman times the 
reigning king was of course omitted but his ancestors ( irpoyovoi ) 
remained. Last among them came the priest of the founder of 
the city, Seleucus Nicator, whose cult was always kept alive at 
Europus, as is shown by an interesting bas-relief of Parthian 
times (pi. li, 2). This survival of the dynastic cult is very sug¬ 
gestive. It shows the great prestige of the Seleucids in their 
dominions, especially among the descendants of the Greeks 
and Macedonians, and the care taken by the Parthians and 
the Romans to avoid offence to the Greek population of the 
former Seleucid Empire. 

The constitution of Europus, as reconstructed above mostly 

* S.E.G. vii, no. 1. 
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from later evidence, is almost identical with that of other royal 
cities of the Seleucid Empire, so far as they are known to us. I 
have already referred to Seleuceia in Pieria, Antioch in Persis, 
Seleuceia on the Eulaeus and Seleuceia on the Tigris; and as 
regards Asia Minor, we find the same similarity in the little 
we know of the constitutions of Antioch in Pisidia,* Antioch 
in Caria,j and Laodicea on the Lycus.J We may therefore infer 
that the Seleucid policy was to give their new cities a uniform 
constitution, based in all probability on that of some of the 
cities of Asia Minor. 

The population of Europus in the early period consisted 
apparently of various elements. The garrison of the citadel was 
in all probability a detachment of the regular royal army. The 
soldiers composing it may, however, have been conscripted 
from among the Macedonians settled at Europus, as was prob¬ 
ably the case at Seleuceia on the Eulaeus in Parthian times 
(below, p. 489 f.). 

The kernel of the population was formed by the early settlers, 
all of whom bore either Macedonian or Greek names, and their 
families. To this kernel were very soon added constantly 
growing numbers of Greek and native immigrants and of 
slaves. Although we have no direct evidence of this, it was a 
natural process. 

Unfortunately there is no evidence to show who were the 
original settlers of Europus. But from the fact that they bear 
almost exclusively Macedonian names it is legitimate to infer 
that they were either veterans or soldiers, not in active service 
for the time being, of the army of Seleucus I. The earliest extant 
parchment from Europus,§ an extract from a contract of sale, 
shows that the inhabitants who bore Greek and Macedonian 
names were in possession of cleroi or allotments, and were there¬ 
fore K\rjpovyoi. We may perhaps draw the same inference from 
the well-known law, or regulation, of inheritance of which a frag¬ 
ment was found at Europus.j| The text that we possess is late, 
but in its original form the law probably dated from Seleucid 
times. We may regard it as one of those general laws or orders 

* Inschr. v. Magn. 80 and 81. t Ibid. 90. + Michel 543. 

§ D. Perg. 1, of 190 b.c.; F. Cumont, Fouilles, pp. 286 ff. 

|| D. Perg. 5; F. Cumont, loc. cit., pp. 309 ff. 
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(irpoo-ray para or Sia ypappara) by which the Seleucids regulated 
the life of the new settlers in their empire. References to similar 
laws frequently occur in parchments and papyri found in the 
same city and show that in this respect also the Seleucid 
traditions remained alive long after the dynasty had come to 
an end. The fragment of the law of inheritance contains the 
rules of inheritance ab intestato. At the end it prescribes that, 
failing the heirs specified in the preceding lines, the ovo-la or 
estate of the deceased shall lapse to the king (fiao-iXucrj rj ovala 
eo-Tcu). This general prescription may have special reference to 
the property of the cleruchs, their cleroi. These, having been 
assigned out of royal territory (x<*>p a fiao-tiuK-rj), were treated 
in a special way prescribed by the law and not according to 
the general law regarding the bona caduca. 

In the earlier parchment (D. Perg. I) there is mention of 
cleroi and of hecades, the former being subdivisions of the latter. 
Both the cleroi and the hecades are distinguished by personal 
names ( hecas of Arybbas, cleros of Conon). This shows that a 
hecas in the Hellenistic period was a division of the cleruchic 
land of Europus, while the cleroi were subdivisions of the hecades. 
In later times, however, we find the territory of Europus divided 
into villages and not into hecades. Many of these villages are 
referred to in the parchments and papyri of Dura belonging 
to the Parthian and Roman period; they have local names 
and certainly were not creations of that period. 

It therefore seems probable that, when the new colony 
of Europus was first founded, a certain 'territory', that is 
to say, a considerable tract of land along the Euphrates, in¬ 
cluding a group of villages, was assigned to it. Part of this 
territory was measured and divided into hecades. These were 
subdivided into cleroi and the cleroi were assigned to the new 
settlers. This means that some at least of the land assigned to 
the new city was taken from its former holders and given to 
the new-comers, unless we are to assume that the new settlers 
received land that had formerly been waste but had been re¬ 
claimed and irrigated by the new rulers of the country.* 
Whether taken from the ancient owners or recently reclaimed, 

* Cf. the epiphyteutic land of D. Perg. 23; C. B. Welles, Miinch. Beitr. xix, 
pp. 380 ff. 
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the land became the private property of the settlers. They 
had the right to sell, mortgage, and bequeath it. It could be 
owned by women as well as men. How they cultivated it we 
do not know. In D. Perg. I the cleroi appear as prosperous 
farms, with farm-houses, fruit gardens, vineyards, and perhaps 
palm-groves. Later documents speak of many vineyards in 
the territory of Dura, and of fields sown with barley; and 
similar conditions undoubtedly prevailed in early Seleucid 
times. These gardens, palm-groves, and vineyards may have 
been planted by tne new settlers, or they may have already 
been planted when taken from the former owners. The settlers 
may have cultivated their cleroi themselves or by means of 
slave labour; they may, again, have rented them to the former 
owners. 

Though a minor city in comparison with such important 
cities as Antioch on the Orontes, Laodicea on the sea, Apamea, 
Seleuceia in Pieria, and Seleuceia on the Tigris, Europus cer¬ 
tainly played a not unimportant part in the life of the Mesopo¬ 
tamian lands. It was a military stronghold and administrative 
centre, and at the same time a prosperous city, a centre of 
agriculture, horticulture, viticulture, and cattle-breeding, and 
of local trade; and it was also a stopping-place for the caravans. 
All this is reflected in its monuments and is emphasized by the 
fact that Europus was one of the minor Seleucid mints, at least 
in the time of Antiochus I. Recent discoveries have shown that 
there were at least three issues of bronze coins at Dura during 
his reign. Whether the mint of Europus was a purely local 
one for regional small change, managed by the city, or had a 
wider scope, is a question which cannot be answered without 
further evidence. 269 

Seleuceia on the Eulaeus. Seleuceia on the Eulaeus was 
similar in all respects to Europus on the Euphrates. I have 
already mentioned that it had a regular city constitution in 
Parthian times, very similar to that of Seleuceia in Pieria, 
Antioch in Persis, and Europus.* Its laws and regulations were 
certainly of the same kind as those of Europus. The temple 
manumissions of Seleuceia follow purely Greek models.f More¬ 
over Seleuceia, like Europus, was an important military centre. 

* S.E.G. vii, no. i; C. B. Welles, R.C. 75. t S.E.G. vii, nos. 15 ff. 
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Under the Seleucids it certainly was strongly garrisoned.* And 
again as at Europus, at least part of the foreign population 
consisted of military settlers. In two metrical dedications of 
the Parthian periodf the Parthian administration is praised by 
the ‘guardians of the a/cpa’J, inhabitants of the city, for the 
benefit conferred on them by the restoration of the irrigation 
system. As a result, they say, the cleroi which had become 
dried up, have been restored to fertility. It is probable that 
the a.Kpo(f)v\aKe<s or aKpoj>v\aKLTai of Seleuceia were descendants 
of former Seleucid cleruchs to whom allotments had been 
assigned in the territory of the city and that, as such, they 
performed active military service in defence of the city. 270 

There are good grounds for believing that other Seleucid 
colonies of Mesopotamia, those planted along the Euphrates 
and the Tigris and in the Iranian countries, belonged to the 
same category as Europus and Seleuceia. Support for this 
view may be found in the contracts of sale on parchments 
found at Avroman, the earlier of which are of Greek type and 
recorded in Greek, while one of a later date is of Oriental type 
and recorded in Pehlevi. In my opinion the parties to these 
contracts were descendants of Seleucid colonists of Iranian 
nationality. 271 

Our information, however, is insufficient to enable us to 
draw the general inference that the early Seleucid foundations 
in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Iran, with the exception of the 
larger cities, were all of the same type as Europus in Para- 
potamia and Seleuceia on the Eulaeus. Even the scanty 
knowledge we have enables us to see that the colonization of 
these countries by the Seleucids was not uniform. It is certain, 
for instance, that in some of the colonies the majority of the 
settlers, if not all of them, were Macedonians and that in some 
others (for instance Larisa with its Thessalian population and 
Antioch in Persis founded by emigrants from Magnesia on the 
Maeander) they were Greeks. We hear occasionally of colonies 
that were neither Greek nor Macedonian but Jewish, estab¬ 
lished, for example, in Asia Minor (below, p. 492). 

Some of the colonies were planted in already existing Oriental 

* S.E.G. vii, no. 4. f Ibid, vii, nos. 12 and 13. 

J Cf. the aKpofivAaKiTcu of Babylon, O.G.I. 254. 
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cities of considerable size and importance, such as Hamath, 
Halab, Edessa, Nisibis, Susa, &c., while others absorbed little 
known native villages or hamlets. To the latter class belonged 
certainly Europus and probably some of the cities in Seleucid 
Syria with Macedonian names. We now know that the Oriental 
name of Europus, Dura, was that of a native village which 
fifteen centuries before had belonged to the kingdom of Hana. 

Most of the colonies, as has been shown above, had a city 
constitution and were regular Greek poleis. We shall see 
presently, however, that in Asia Minor many, if not most, of 
the Macedonian settlements were rural communities (fcarot- 
idai) with a special organization. There is nothing to prevent 
us from supposing that such Karoi/dai existed in Syria also, 
though no certain instance is known. 

Nor do we know which of the colonies were military and 
which civil settlements, that is to say, in which of them the 
early residents were taken from the ranks of the Seleucid army 
and in which they were recruited from civilians of Greek com¬ 
munities in the Seleucid kingdom. The former was probably 
the case at Europus and Seleuceia on the Eulaeus, the latter 
almost certainly at Antioch in Persis. The inhabitants of this 
city, in a decree replying to a letter from Magnesia on the 
Maeander (O.G.I. 233), mention that the Magnesians are their 
relatives and friends, since it was they who at the request of 
Antiochus I, the founder of the city, had sent a colony to 
Antioch to increase its strength and prosperity.* We hear of a 
similar colony being sent to Antioch in Pisidia.f 

The most important question, however, is that of the rela¬ 
tions of the above-described urban and rural centres founded 
by the Seleucids to the king who founded them and his succes¬ 
sors, especially as regards the part they played in the military 
affairs of the empire. I shall discuss this problem after review¬ 
ing some of the features of the Seleucid colonization of Asia 
Minor. 

The Seleucids were no less active in settling Macedonians 
and Greeks in Asia Minor. Some of their new colonies were 
organized as regular Greek cities, others were rural settlements 

* Antiochus had made the request <£iAoti/a(o) [v](/m)Aou eVa[v|]ijcrat rrjv 
ttoXiv rjfiaiv. t Strabo, xii. 8. i4> p. 577 • 
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(/caroi/cuu) . The case of Magnesia by the Sipylus shows that 
even ancient Greek cities might be used for the settlement of 
Seleucid colonists and yet keep their old population.* * * § 

Of the constitution and mode of life of the Seleucid colonies 
in Asia Minor we know very little, and what we know relates 
mostly to later times. 272 A passage in Josephus, f which has 
been the subject of much discussion, gives us a vivid picture of 
the foundation of a colony in Asia Minor by Antiochus III. 
According to this passage, Antiochus decided to settle two 
thousand Jewish families from Mesopotamia and Babylonia 
in Lydia and Phrygia. Whether this is an historical fact or 
a mere invention, and whether the letter of Antiochus to Zeuxis 
quoted by Josephus is genuine or not,J is here immaterial. 273 
The letter undoubtedly gives us exactly the normal procedure 
when the Seleucids founded a colony. It fits in very well with 
what I have said of Europus. It was decided by a resolution 
of the council of the king’s ‘friends’ to settle two thousand 
families with their effects in certain fortified posts. The settlers 
were granted autonomy, sites for houses, allotments for agricul¬ 
ture and vineyards, immunity from taxation upon their lands 
for ten years, grain for the subsistence of themselves and their 
dependents during the first year, and security against attack— 
presumably in the form of fortifications. 

Most of the colonists throughout the Seleucid Empire, in 
Asia Minor and elsewhere, were settled in groups in newly 
founded cities and villages; a few were superimposed in groups 
on the population of existing cities and villages. I have referred 
to the instance of Magnesia on the Sipylus, and in the preceding 
chapter to the incorporation of a group of mercenary soldiers 
in the citizen body of the ancient Greek city of Aspendus; and 
other methods of settlement may have been resorted to excep¬ 
tionally. The inscription of Mnesimachus§ conveys the im¬ 
pression that individual cleroi may have been assigned to 
officers and soldiers out of royal land that did not form part of 
the territory of a city or of a Karoi/aa. Land for this purpose 

* O.G.I. 229. f A.J. xii. 148. 

I Its style is singularly like that of the letter of the same Antiochus to 

the city of Amyzon, Welles, R.C. 38. 

§ Sardis, Gr. and Lat. Inscr., no. 1. 
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was sometimes taken from a temple, as it certainly was in the 
case of the colonists who received their cleroi out of what had 
formerly been the property of the Zeus of Aezani,* and as it 
may have been in the case of Mnesimachus. 

Some of the cities and settlements created in Asia Minor by 
the Seleucids were certainly not military. We hear for instance 
of the foundation of Nysa on the Maeander by Antiochus I.f 
The king formed this city by settling there the population of 
three neighbouring communities. This was the ordinary method 
of synoecism and was frequently resorted to. The temple con¬ 
nected with the city (the Plutonium, see above, p. 439) received 
the privilege of asylia, afterwards confirmed by Antiochus III. 
We find a similar procedure at Lysimacheia, J the former capital 
of Lysimachus, destroyed by the Thracians and restored by 
Antiochus III. The king summoned together the former in¬ 
habitants of the city (among them prisoners of war, whom he 
redeemed), invited new settlers, gave them cattle and agricul¬ 
tural implements, and fortified the town at his own expense. 

It was not only by the grant of portions of the royal territory 
(x<*>P a fiaaikiKri) to cities, rural settlements (/carot/ctai), and in¬ 
dividual cleruchs that foreigners, mostly of Macedonian or 
Greek origin, were superimposed on the native population. 
We hear of many other methods. Sometimes large areas of 
royal land with the villages and population included therein 
were sold to Greek cities, to members of the royal house, or to 
members of the higher aristocracy of the empire. We have, for 
example, purchases by the city of Pitana in the reign of 
Antiochus I§ and by Queen Laodice in the time of Antiochus 
II.|| The land in possession of Mnesimachus besides the cleroi 
referred to above (pp. 465, 492) may also have been such a 
purchase. In other cases tracts of royal land were given as 
royal gifts ( doreai ) to persons of eminence in the empire, for 
instance to Aristodicides of Assus in the time of Antiochus I,^[ 
to Meleager, and to Athenaeus, the last an admiral under 
Antiochus I.** Royal gifts of this type and also of another kind 

* O.G.I. 502. 

f Steph. Byz. 5. v .; Strabo xiv, i. 46, p. 650. J App. Syr. i. 1. 

§ O.G.I. 335. || Ibid. 225; Welles, R.C. 18. 

1 O.G.I. 221; Welles, R.C. 10-12. ** Ibid. 
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(grants of cities with their territories) remained common in later 
Seleucid times, for example the gift by Demetrius I of the city 
of Ecron to Jonathan and that by Antiochus IV to his mistress. 
I may also recall in this connexion the well-known grant of 
land by Philadelphus to Miletus.* 

In some cases we find royal land in the possession of Greeks, 
but do not know in what way it passed into their hands. We 
have an example in a certain Demetrius, son of Demetrius, 
grandson of Mnasaeus, who was for a time the owner of the 
sacred village of Baetocaece in the Apamaean satrapy. The 
dossier of this land recorded in the inscription of the temple of 
Zeus Baetocaecenus near Tartusf does not state how he came 
to own the village. Nor do we know how Larichus acquired his 
large estate in the territory of Priene (see above, p. 178; possibly 
by buying parts of the x^P a or parcels of the x®P a ficuri- 

XiKrj ), nor in what circumstances the most prominent ‘ friends' 
of Antiochus II divided among themselves the territory known 
as Anaitis, which was the property of the Samians.]: Some¬ 
times a purchase may have been a disguised gift (as in the 
case of Laodice) or a gift a disguised purchase. 

The sales, assignments, and gifts of tracts of royal land were 
not confined to Asia Minor and Syria. We hear incidentally 
of a gift of land and cattle being bestowed by Antiochus I 
in 279 b.c. on the groups of inhabitants of Babylon living 
around the temple of Bel (all that remained of the city after 
the creation of Seleuceia on the Tigris) and being taken from 
them again for the royal house by the governor of Babylon 
five years later. A copy of an inscription on stone of 236 b.c., 
preserved on a Babylonian tablet of 173/2 b.c., records gifts 
of land and other property in Babylonia by Antiochus II to 
his wife Laodice. His sons Seleucus and Antiochus ceded the 
land to the Babylonians, Borsippaeans, and Kuthaeans, and 
later it became the property of Babylonian temples. The land 
in question had belonged to Seleucus I and Antiochus I before 
it passed into the hands of Antiochus II.§ The tablet has never 
been carefully published and studied, and it is uncertain 
whether the land formed part of the x^P a like that 

* Welles, R.C. 14. f Ibid. 70. 

J S.E.G. i. 366. § Above, n. 234. 
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disposed of by the early Seleucids in Asia Minor and Syria, or 
part of the private estates of the early kings which the Seleucids 
owned as successors of the Persian kings and of Alexander, the 
conditions of land tenure in Babylonia being perhaps different 
from those in Asia Minor. 

Lands bought by individuals from the king became in most 
cases their private property; but inasmuch as outside the 
Greek cities the property rights of individuals were highly 
precarious, a condition of the purchase was that the land must 
be ascribed to the territory of some city. In some cases gift 
land, like bought land, became private property under the same 
condition of ascription to the territory of a city. We have 
an instance of this in the case of Aristodicides. Very often, 
however, gift lands were held as fiefs, and might be resumed 
from the holders at the pleasure of the king. Demetrius of 
Baetocaece, and Meleager, the former owner of the land assigned 
to Aristodicides, held subject to this liability. 

The case of Mnesimachus was peculiar. He may have received 
part of his estate near Sardis from the king as a fief in considera¬ 
tion of the payment of a lump sum. Very interesting informa¬ 
tion on the composition of his estate, which was probably 
typical of many other similar properties, may be derived from 
the inscription found at Sardis to which I have referred. The 
inscription contains fragments of a deed of sale ‘subject to 
redemption ’, or, to apply modern terms, of a mortgage whereby 
Mnesimachus conveys to the goddess Artemis on behalf of 
himself and his descendants the lands specified in the deed in 
return for a loan that has been granted to him by the temple. 
This loan may have been contracted in order to pay the king. 
The estate consisted of several villages and of two allotments 
(1 cleroi). With the villages and allotments went the dwellings, 
the serfs with their households and belongings, the wine vessels 
(or perhaps the output of the pottery factories, as Prof. C. B. 
Welles suggests), and the dues (of the serfs) payable in money 
and in labour (<£opos apyvpiKos and XrjTovpyiKos). Before the 
estate was finally assigned to Mnesimachus a division (Siat- 
peo-is) was made (in what circumstances and by whom we are not 
informed). As a result of this, two men with Greek or Macedonian 
names—Pytheus and Adrastus—received in the territory of two 
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of the above-mentioned villages their separate property (i£ai- 
p7]fx a), which consisted of a farmstead or manor-house, houses of 
the serfs and slaves, and gardens, in one village, and dwellings, 
gardens, and slaves in another. Whether the igaipr)pa of Py- 
theus and Adrastus consisted of their cleroi we are not told. 
In any case it is evident that the document distinguishes 
sharply between villages and cleroi. It is regrettable that we 
cannot discern what constituted the difference between the 
two. So far as dues were concerned, there was none. Both 
pay rent or a tax to the king in gold; both form part of 
the estate of Mnesimachus; and both are cultivated by native 
\aot, who after the purchase of the estate by Mnesimachus 
became his serfs. The difference probably lay in the title 
of the holder to the land and in the different conditions 
under which the land was given to him and under which it 
could be taken back from him by the king. The cleros, more¬ 
over, was generally situated outside the native village and was 
generally given by the king to foreigners, not to natives. 

There may have been other ways, besides those described 
above, of establishing islands of Greek farming in various parts 
of the royal land. The Seleucids may well have rented plots 
to immigrants and encouraged them, as did the Greek cities 
and the Ptolemies, to plant with vines and trees land that had 
hitherto produced little or nothing (i<aTa<f>vT€vcn<;, e/^urevcris). 
The king may also have sold parcels of royal land, not only 
to cities and to wealthy purchasers, but also to members of 
the recently created Greek bourgeoisie of his new settlements. 274 

In any case, by their policy of settling groups of immigrants 
on the crown land and of creating holdings, large and small, 
for individual Greeks, the Seleucids, like the Ptolemies in 
Egypt, introduced a new element into the economic system 
of the empire. It would help us greatly to estimate the various 
consequences of this measure if we could form even an approxi¬ 
mate idea how much land was assigned to the new settlers, 
and how many of them remained permanently established in 
the empire. 

On the former point there is no evidence, and the question 
cannot be answered. We do not even know the exact number 
of the new settlements and we know very little about the 
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extent of land assigned to each. We have even less information 
about the gift lands. It is certain, however, that large tracts 
of territory, probably the major part of it, remained in the 
hands of the natives. 

Nor can an adequate answer be given on the second point. 
It is impossible to arrive at any probable estimate of the 
number of foreigners who settled in the empire under the early 
Seleucids (cf. above, p. 479). We have, it is true, certain 
figures. We know that the Macedonian phalanx numbered 
20,000 men at Raphia, and that the phalanx was 17,000 
strong at Magnesia, and 20,000 at the review held at Daphne 
under Antiochus IV. If we add the Macedonian cavalry, the 
garrisons of cities, and the military police, we may form a very 
approximate and general idea of the minimum numerical 
strength of that part of the Seleucid army which was recruited 
from immigrants who called themselves Macedonians and 
Greeks. But what proportion of the settled foreign population 
of the various satrapies was liable to military service is, we must 
remember, unknown to us (below, pp. 499 ff.). We cannot even 
conjecture what proportion of men of military age and liable to 
military service was mobilized at critical moments in the history 
of the Seleucid dynasty. In deciding the size and composition 
of the army the kings and their staff were guided by many 
considerations, both military and economic. The provision 
of food, transport, and accommodation for a large army with 
its baggage and belongings ( a.7rocn<evrj ) was a matter of no 
less importance than difficulty, and the larger the army, the 
greater the difficulty. Moreover, there were tactical objections 
to a phalanx that was disproportionately large: cavalry of 
various types and special troops were as important as the 
Macedonian infantry, and the best cavalry and special troops 
were drawn from sources other than the Macedonian settlers. 
For all these reasons, we are not justified in basing on the 
reported numbers of mobilized ‘ Macedonians ’ any conclusion 
as to the size of the Macedonian and Greek population of the 
Seleucid Empire. 275 

The study of Dura-Europus warns us against an exaggerated 
estimate of the number of Macedonian military settlers in the 
military colonies of the Seleucids. We may form an idea of the 

3261 k k 
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number of Macedonian families in Parthian Dura from the 
numerous inscriptions, and especially from the names of the 
ladies of the leading families of the city, most of them Mace¬ 
donian, inscribed on their seats in the theatre-like pronaoi of 
the three leading temples of the Great Goddess. The informa¬ 
tion thus derived is not exact. It is true that many families 
of the early settlers may have died out, and that no new settlers 
of Macedonian origin were added in late Seleucid times to those 
who resided at Europus in the early Hellenistic period. Never¬ 
theless it is surprising to find how few Macedonian families, 
not more than a score or at most two score, were living at 
Dura in the Parthian period. Even if this number be multiplied 
by ten or even twenty, the total will not be large. This is not 
astonishing, for the Macedonians in the armies of Alexander 
and his successors were never numerous. Distributed among 
many scores of military colonies, they could furnish at most 
a handful of settlers to each, who formed in later times no 
more than a small aristocratic minority of the population. 

Failing statistics for the Seleucid period, we may perhaps 
look for help from certain data of later times. We possess 
some more or less trustworthy figures relating to the popula¬ 
tion of Antioch on the Orontes and of Seleuceia on the Tigris 
under the early Roman Empire. These give Antioch a popula¬ 
tion, in round numbers, of c. 500,000 and Seleuceia of 600,000.* 
But it is hardly possible to derive from these figures any ap¬ 
proximate idea of the Greek population of the two cities in 
early Seleucid times. We do not know how many natives and 
non-Greek immigrants they contained, and we must remember 
the long period that had elapsed and the many changes that 
had occurred between the Seleucid and Roman dominations. 
We are somewhat better informed as regards Apamea. Ac¬ 
cording to the census of Quirinius (of a.d. 6/7) there were 
117,000 citizens (of both sexes and all ages) in this city and 
its territory. This no doubt is a surprising number, but we 
must take into consideration that the territory of the Roman 
city of Apamea was very large and included hundreds of towns 
and villages. Moreover, in Roman times many natives became 
citizens of Apamea. And finally we must take into account 

* Pliny, N.H. vi. 122. 
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that the cities of Seleucid Syria never ceased growing, and that 
this growth was perhaps as rapid in the troubled times of the 
later Seleucids as it had been in the quieter times of the im¬ 
mediate successors of Seleucus. We must therefore reduce the 
above figure considerably to arrive at that applicable to 
the early Seleucid period; by how much it is impossible to 
say. 276 

However this may be, the ‘ Hellenes ’ in the early Seleucid 
Empire were undoubtedly very numerous, and their number 
was constantly increasing. Yet it is certain that in comparison 
with the natives the Hellenes formed a small minority. We 
know nothing of the size of the total population of the Seleucid 
Empire. Calculations based on modem statistical data suggest 
a figure between 25 and 30 millions. Of these the Hellenes 
certainly were a very small fraction. 

In conclusion we return to the basic question which I have 
stated above. What was the general character of Seleucid 
colonization and what were the aims of the Seleucids in carry¬ 
ing it out ? Was their object mainly military ? Did they wish 
to have in the Macedonian and Greek settlements of their 
empire as large a reservoir as possible from which to draw a 
well-trained and reliable nucleus of armies ? Or was their aim 
more political than military? Did they regard their colonies 
mainly as meshes of a Greek net spread all over their empire 
to hold together its disparate parts and thus to assure their 
domination over it and secure it from internal disintegration 
and external attacks? Or, again, in founding their colonies 
and creating Greek islands in their empire, were they pursuing 
a policy of hellenization in the hope that these islands of 
Hellenism would absorb the native population ? 

The scantiness of our material prevents us from giving a 
definite answer to this question. Some scholars are inclined 
to think that a large part of the Seleucid colonies, both urban 
and rural, were military settlements, their population being 
regarded as soldiers of the Seleucid army who were temporarily 
not in active service but were ready to join the ranks of the 
field army or act as garrisons at the call of the king. This 
would be practically the same system as that of the Ptolemies, 
with the difference that the reserve soldiers of the Seleucids 
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were settled in groups in cities and villages, while the Ptole¬ 
maic reserves were scattered all over the country in already 
existing towns and villages or in recently founded settlements, 
mostly villages, which, however, were not purely military 
settlements. 

This opinion has been recently challenged by E. Bikerman.* 
If I rightly understand him, he does not admit that the urban 
settlements of the Seleucids were of a military character, that is 
to say, that the citizens of these cities were in any way liable to 
military service in the royal army or ever fought in the phalanx 
and in the Macedonian cavalry. Like citizens of all Greek 
cities, they were of course citizen-soldiers. Each of them was 
armed and received military training for the purpose of defend¬ 
ing his city in case of necessity. The citizens of every city not 
only formed a body politic, but were also organized as a poten¬ 
tial army, a local militia. This militia, however, only occasion¬ 
ally took part in the wars of its overlords, and when it did so, 
it fought in an allied, not a subject capacity. In short, so far 
as military obligations were concerned, the Seleucid colonies 
were in exactly the same position as the ancient Greek cities 
of the kingdom, especially those of Asia Minor. 

While therefore the city-colonies of the Seleucids were ‘ civic \ 
not military, settlements, the Seleucids nevertheless made pro¬ 
vision for a military reserve on which to draw at need. This 
reserve was the Macedonian settlers scattered over the empire 
in rural communities, in kcltoikCcu. These men, who did not 
belong to any city, were liable to military service and were 
conscripted or mobilized whenever the Seleucids needed to in¬ 
crease their permanent army. They were enrolled in the 
phalanx or in the Macedonian cavalry. The status of the Thes¬ 
salian KaToucia of Larisa was more or less similar, and so perhaps 
was that of the Cardaces in Lycia (see below, Ch. V, n. 61). 
The system was, in the main, the same as that which obtained 
in the Macedonia of Philip, Alexander, and the Antigonids. For 
the purpose of mobilization, it may be added, the empire was 
divided into several mobilization districts, which were perhaps 
the chiliarchies mentioned in the inscription of Mnesimachus. 

This view cannot be discussed here in detail. It seems to 

* Inst. Sel., pp. 72 ff. 
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me too logical, too redolent of the jurist rather than the his¬ 
torian. It is hard to believe that the Macedonians of Europus 
were treated by the Seleucids like the citizens of Miletus and 
Ephesus. My impression is that from the military point of 
view Europus was treated as a KaroLKia, not as a polls, although 
it was in all other respects a regular polls ; and so, in my opinion, 
were the other settlements of the same kind. Their inhabitants 
received their cleroi from the crown as potential soldiers of 
the army and were bound to answer the king's call in case of 
mobilization. Whether the larger urban foundations of the 
Seleucids were treated in the same way, in other words, whether 
they had a nucleus of cleruchoi liable to military service, can¬ 
not be said. I am convinced that the Seleucids had no rigid 
scheme in this respect, but acted according to circumstances. 
And, as I have stated above, they did not require very many 
soldiers for their fighting forces, particularly soldiers spoilt by 
the life of large cities. Nevertheless I see no reason why they 
should not, in case of need, have mobilized the better trained 
and more vigorous citizens of their capitals and of the larger 
cities of their empire, which were founded by themselves. We 
hear for example of Antiochenes fighting in the ranks of the 
army.* 

Military considerations were, therefore, an important factor 
in the colonizing policy of the Seleucids. But they were not 
the only considerations: political motives were probably equally 
important. It is certain that in spreading a net of Macedonian, 
Greek, and other colonies the Seleucids intended first and fore¬ 
most to lay a solid foundation for their rule over their disparate 
empire. The settlers of the new cities and communities, or¬ 
ganized as Greek poleis and as Macedonian villages, stood in 
a close relation to the king, who had helped them to start a 
new life and was the semi-divine founder { ktistes) of their com¬ 
munities. Many of them had served under his command and 
were accustomed to carry out his orders. From the king they 
received their means of subsistence, and they were very well 
aware that their prosperity and safety depended entirely on 
the security of his empire. Their fortunes were bound up with 
those of the king. At the same time they were sons of Greece 
* E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., p. 72. 
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and Macedonia, and they brought to their new abodes the 
mentality of Greeks and Macedonians, above all, a profound 
devotion to their home, whether it was a real city or a quasi- 
urban community. For this home and all that it meant to 
Macedonians and Greeks they were ready to die, if necessary. 
Thus in their new colonies the Seleucids found a solid and 
unfailing support of their domination. 

In colonizing their vast empire did the Seleucids also aim 
at hellenizing it, at unifying it by the spread of one particu¬ 
lar manner of life and one civilization? When we speak of 
hellenization, we are really using a modern, not an ancient, 
conception. The Greeks in their long history never tried to hel- 
lenize any one: the notion was foreign to them. Greek coloniza¬ 
tion in Classical and Hellenistic times produced a certain 
amount of hellenization that was the result of a natural pro¬ 
cess independent of the wishes and aims of the Greek settlers 
in foreign countries. And so it was in the case of the Seleucids. 
Natives became hellenized and Greek and Macedonian settlers 
became orientalized. It was inevitable. But the Seleucids 
never realized the importance of this process. They never tried 
to accelerate or to arrest it. They never dreamt of a national 
Greek and Macedonian State resulting from the colonization 
of their Oriental empire. 

Military and political in its very essence, the colonization 
of the East had nevertheless important economic and social 
consequences, though such considerations were entirely foreign 
to the Seleucids, who never thought in economic and social 
terms. What these consequences were, we shall see presently. 

(6) The royal land: temples, large estates, villages, native towns 

In the terminology of the various overlords, including the 
Romans, that ruled the Near East, the political units with 
which they had dealings and which therefore were regarded 
as possessing more or less sovereign powers were kings (/Wi- 
Xets), minor rulers (Swao-rat) , cities (iroXeis or §77/101), and 
‘peoples’ (i 0 vrj). These terms could be and probably were 
applied, not only to political units outside the Seleucid Empire, 
but also to the more or less self-governing State-like formations 
within it: the vassal kings, the vassal dynasts, the cities, and 
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the semi-independent tribes, more or less civilized and urban¬ 
ized, some of them organized on the lines of the Hellenistic 
Koivd (on the one hand certain mountain tribes in Asia Minor 
and various tribal states in the Semitic and Iranian parts of 
the East, and on the other the Lycians, the Carians, and 
perhaps the Galatians in Asia Minor). 277 

The above enumeration of self-governing units in the Seleucid 
Empire is not intended to be an exhaustive list of its con¬ 
stituent parts. It naturally omits the territories devoid of 
self-government, which were regarded as the property of the 
king, as parts of his * house ’ (ohcos), the so-called x < * > P a or X^P a 
Pao-iUKij. The chora certainly formed as large a part of the 
Seleucid Empire as the territories that retained, or received from 
the kings, a certain measure of self-government. Both divisions 
of the Empire were inhabited by subjects who were bound to 
render unquestioning obedience to the king. The difference 
between them lay in the fact that each retained peculiarities 
of structure inherited from the past. A short survey of the 
two divisions may begin with the conditions of life in the 
royal territory. 

The social and economic structure of the x°' } P a may have 
been different in the different satrapies of the Seleucid Em¬ 
pire. The little we know about it relates to two regions only: 
Asia Minor and Babylonia. For Syria and Mesopotamia our 
information is very slight, and for the Iranian satrapies we 
have none. 

I will therefore briefly summarize what is known of the 
above-named regions. In Asia Minor, apart from the self- 
governing bodies already mentioned, and the military rural 
settlements, we find three main types of social and economic 
structure. They are: (i)thetemples (many of them temple-states 
with their peculiar organization); (2) the large pre-Hellenistic 
estates that are especially characteristic of Asia Minor in the 
Persian period; and (3) the native villages. 278 

Temples. The temples had their own religious, economic, 
and social organization, firmly established from remote times. 279 
There were many of them scattered all over Asia Minor. Some 
had been absorbed by, or brought into close association with, 
the ancient Greek cities of that region long before Alexander 
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and Seleucus. Outwardly they presented a Greek appearance, 
for instance in respect of the names of their gods and goddesses, 
their architecture and their statues, their votive offerings, and 
so forth. Their social and economic relations with the cities 
varied in different parts of Asia Minor. This is not the place 
for a close examination of the questions connected with them, 
since the Hellenistic period was no more than a brief phase in 
the centuries of evolution of sanctuaries of this type, such as 
that of Artemis at Ephesus or Artemis at Sardis or Apollo 
at Clarus. 

Many temples, however, had no relations whatever with any 
Greek city. Some of them were probably modest sanctuaries 
closely connected with nativevillages. Veryprobablythe natives 
regarded the village as the property of the god or goddess 
whose shrine stood within it, and the priests of the god or 
goddess no doubt played a very important part, not only in 
the religious, but also in the social, administrative, judicial, 
and economic life of the community. The close relations 
between temple and village are sometimes attested by the 
theophoric names of villages such as Menokome, Hermokome, 
Dioskome, Atyochorion, and the like. One of the best known 
sanctuaries of this type, that of Apollo Helios Laerbenus on 
the Maeander in Phrygia, has been more than once carefully 
explored in modern times. The sanctuary itself and the village 
around or near it may have been assigned, either in Hellenistic 
or in Roman times, to the city of Hierapolis (not to Dionyso- 
polis), which lies at no great distance from it. The sanctuary 
may, perhaps, before this absorption by the city, have been 
connected with the village or town of Motella. In any case 
the change of status did not affect the business of the temple 
or the part taken by the priests in the life of the district. 

It is unfortunate that we know practically nothing of sanc¬ 
tuaries of this type and their villages during the Hellenistic 
period. All the information we have relates to late Roman times. 
But the organization and life of the temples in Roman times 
were highly archaic and thoroughly Oriental, except for thehel- 
lenized names of the deities, the architecture of their temples, 
the aspect of their images, and the language of most of the 
dedications, consecrations, and confessions, written by the 
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worshippers or by professional scribes for them, mostly in 
Greek. It is therefore safe to assume that the Seleucids did 
not interfere with the traditional religious system of these 
temples nor probably with their social and economic organiza¬ 
tion, and that they left them still playing a leading part in 
the life of their respective villages. 280 

It is impossible to draw a sharp dividing line between the 
village temples of various sizes and varying importance, and 
the large, rich, and influential sanctuaries, enjoying a wide 
reputation, attended by thousands of worshippers, provided 
with imposing buildings and a numerous clergy, temples that 
we may safely call temple-states, since their territory was large 
and their organization resembled that of a State. The difference 
between them was probably not so much in organization and 
structure as in size, wealth, and importance. The most cele¬ 
brated temples of the second type were situated, not in the 
Seleucid Empire, but in Pontus, Cappadocia, Armenia, and 
Phrygia, and will be dealt with later in this book. How many 
similar temples in Asia Minor were constituent parts of the 
Seleucid Empire we cannot precisely say. The best known is 
that of Olba in Cilicia, the sanctuary of Zeus Olbius near 
Seleuceia on the Calycadnus, a city founded by Seleucus I. 
We probably have a similar temple-state in the early phase 
of Commagene, which later became a regular Hellenistic 
monarchy. Another temple of great importance was that of 
Zeus Chrysaoreus in Caria, which was for a time part of the 
Seleucid Empire (until it became first Rhodian, then Mace¬ 
donian, and then again Rhodian). The Plutonium near Nysa in 
Caria was also a temple of considerable size and prominence. 
But it was closely connected with the city of Athymbria 
probably before Caria became temporarily part of the Seleucid 
Empire. 

The relations between the Seleucids and these larger temples 
are very little known, and still poorer is our information about 
the smaller, mostly village, temples. I have already referred to 
the reverence displayed by the kings for such temples as that of 
Zeus Olbius and the Plutonium. They certainly made no im¬ 
portant changes in the organization of the temple of Olba, 
for the ancient dynasty of the Teucrids was still ruling in the 
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temple-state of Olba at the very end of the Seleucid period. We 
may therefore assume that the Seleucids did not interfere with 
the social and economic organization of the larger temple-states 
any more than with that of the village temples.* We may 
suppose that the elaborate hierarchy of the temple clergy was 
maintained. The high priests and their colleagues continued 
to be the lords and masters of all the inhabitants of the temple 
itself, the temple town, and the temple villages. All these 
were UpoSovXoi, ‘slaves’ of the god or goddess, and all were 
required to work for their divine master or mistress, as atten¬ 
dants of the temple (a term that included singers, musicians, 
and dancers), as temple prostitutes, as artisans and artists, 
as tillers of the soil or in charge of cattle and poultry. Excellent 
pictures of the conditions prevailing in a temple-state will be 
found in Strabo’s descriptions of the temples of Pontus, Cappa¬ 
docia, and Armenia, in the inscriptions of Nimrud Dagh in 
Commagene, and in Lucian’s treatise on the dea Syria . 2 * 1 
Nevertheless, the Seleucids, like the Ptolemies in Egypt, 
regarded themselves as overlords and owners of the temples 
of Asia Minor. They would not have hesitated, had it seemed 
advisable, to impose taxes on the temples, to take away 
from them substantial portions of their land and bestow it on 
their favourites or distribute it among their soldiers, to grant 
or refuse recognition of their asylia, or to demand large sums 
of money from them in emergencies. 282 We hear of instances 
in which they tried to ‘urbanize' the temples. By this I mean 
the compulsory subordination of a native temple to a Greek 
city, such as had been carried out in certain early Greek cities 
of Asia Minor. Our information is scanty and open to different 
interpretations, but the following are among the better attested 
cases. I have mentioned the possibility that the sanctuary of 
Apollo Laerbenus was joined to the city of Hierapolis as 
early as the time of the Seleucids, and not subsequently under 
the Pergamene kings or the Romans. Antioch in Pisidia may 
have received the land assigned to it at the expense of the 
temple of Men Ascaenus, which stood near the city, f Stratonicea 

* The attitude of the Seleucids, it may be. remarked, was in marked 
contrast to the arbitrary treatment of the same temple by the Romans. 

t Str - xii - 3 . P- 557 . and 8, 14, p. 577. 
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in Caria, founded by Seleucus I and named after his former 
wife, at that time the wife of Antiochus I, may have originally 
been a military /caroi/aa* and probably had assigned to it 
some villages belonging to the crvo-Typa XpvcraopiKov, that is to 
say, the organized group or amphictyony of villages of which 
the centre was the temple of Zeus Chrysaoreus. The temple- 
state of Castabala in Cilicia may have been transformed into 
a semi-Greek city with the name Hierapolis. 283 

The question arises whether the facts adduced above point 
to the adoption by the Seleucids of a deliberate policy towards 
the temples, or should be regarded as isolated measures dictated 
by some emergency. The evidence is meagre, but so it is on 
all aspects of Seleucid history, and the facts, to my mind, are 
eloquent. Seleucus and his successors never offended the reli¬ 
gious feelings of their subjects, but they would not, so long as 
they were strong and self-confident, tolerate any insubordination 
or any far-reaching autonomy. By their treatment of the 
temples, especially by their occasional disposal of the temple 
lands, they made it clear to them that they were regarded as 
parts of the State, administrative units like the villages and 
nothing more. If they enjoyed certain privileges, it was by the 
permission of the kings. This appears to have been the policy, 
at any rate, of the first Seleucids. In more difficult times, in 
periods of trouble under Seleucus II and Antiochus III, the 
situation changed. As in Egypt, the temples, and likewise the 
cities, were striving for greater independence. The result was 
the appearance of tyrannies or ‘ dynasties' in the cities, and of 
government of the same type in the temples, where the role 
of the dynasts was played by the high priests. 

Large estates. So much of the royal land as was not in 
possession of the temples and was not sold or given to the cities 
or to private persons who incorporated it in the territory of 
some city, retained its primitive economic and social structure. 
Most of this land in Persian times consisted of large estates of 
local barons. When the Seleucid dominion was established, 
some of these estates were given to new Macedonian or Greek 
barons, others were managed by the financial officers of the 
king. In both cases the structure of the estates was probably 
* Str. xiv. 2, 25, p. 660, cf. Steph. Byz. s. v. 
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retained. Most of them centred in fortified manor houses, 
which are called in the Laodice inscription* and in an inscrip¬ 
tion from Magnesiaj bans (an Anatolian word), like the castle 
of Tubias in the land of the Ammonites. Other names for them 
were tyrsis (perhaps a Hittite word), and in Greek pyrgos, 
tetrapyrgion, aule, epaulion, &c. 284 Around the manor were the 
villages ( mandrai ) of the native population. Their inhabitants 
and the cultivators of the land around them were no doubt 
adscripti glebae or adscripti vicis and were required to render to 
the owner of the estate a certain proportion of the harvest, or 
a fixed payment in money or kind, and also probably a certain 
amount of labour. More exact information as to the obligations 
of the villagers is lacking. The technical word used by the 
administration to designate the population of the villages was, 
as in Egypt and Ptolemaic Syria, Xaoi or \aol ^aatkiKoi. It is 
regrettable that we know so little of them. They were certainly 
not slaves: they possessed for example a certain freedom of 
movement and probably a kind of corporative organization. 
But they were without doubt bondsmen, that is to say, they 
were bound to their village and to the piece of land that 
they tilled. They and all their belongings went with the land 
and village if these were sold (above, pp. 493 ff.). How far their 
rights were protected by their royal master against the tem¬ 
porary holders of royal fiefs and against the royal administra¬ 
tion, we do not know. A stray passage^ may be interpreted as 
alluding to a judge who rendered justice to the fiaa-tkiKoC (sc. 
Xaot) of the Aeolid (Sucaor^s (dacrikiKMV tojv irepl rrjv A io\C 8 a) in 
the name probably of the Pergamene king. However, if we read 
with Meineke hiKacny]v fiaaikiKov instead of BiKaarrjv fiaaikuctov 
or supply TTpayparov after St/cao-r^V (as suggested by C. B. 
Welles), we may interpret the text as referring to one of the royal 
judges of the Aeolid who, like the royal judges of Dura men¬ 
tioned above (p. 486), was acting as judge both for the Greeks 
and for the native population of the Aeolid, especially in cases 
which involved the interests of the king. In all probability 
the Parthians at Dura and the Pergamene kings took over 
this institution from the Seleucids. 

* O.G.I. 225; Welles, R.C., 36. f Inschr. v. Magn. 122 d. 4. 

I Demetrius of Scepsis ap. Athen. xv. 697 d. 
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Here the same question arises as with regard to the temples: 
did the Seleucids follow a definite policy in their treatment of 
the royal territory and the subject-serfs who tilled the soil? 
The Seleucids never contemplated in respect of the latter— 
any more than in respect of the temples—any radical reform, 
such as a wholesale emancipation of the serfs and their trans¬ 
formation into small landowners. How far they improved their 
condition by legislation, by special orders, and by concessions 
(<f>i\dv0pcona) , we are unable to say. Unlike the XaoC of Egypt, 
the serfs of Asia Minor were passive and silent, and until the 
time of Aristonicus there were no outbursts of discontent. This 
may perhaps be interpreted as an indication that the Seleucids 
showed some consideration for them; but it may on the other 
hand be accounted for by the fact that circumstances were 
not the same in Asia Minor, where the XaoC lived in small, 
almost isolated, groups, as they were in Egypt. 

One feature in the treatment of the royal land under the 
Seleucids requires discussion. I refer to the frequent cases in 
which such land, after sale or gift, had its status completely 
altered and became city land. When this occurred, the XaoC 
may also have changed their official designation, if not their 
status, and instead of XaoC may have become ndpoixoi or 
koltoikoi of the city. We know very little of this latter class: we 
cannot say, for instance, whether there was in Seleucid times 
any sharp dividing line between them and the XaoC ; whether 
the irdpoiKot and KaroiKOL had, as inhabitants of villages, more 
personal freedom than the XaoC ; whether their economic obliga¬ 
tions were less heavy; whether they had their own corporative 
organization; and whether they were subject to the laws of the 
city to which they were assigned and treated in the same way 
as the peroLKoi, irdpoixoi, and KaraiKoi who resided in the 
city. The later destinies of the XaoC will be dealt with in the 
following chapters. 285 

The social and economic structure of Seleucid Syria, Meso¬ 
potamia, and Parapotamia, before the urbanization of these 
regions by Alexander, Antigonus, Seleucus, and their succes¬ 
sors, is less known than that of Asia Minor. But what is known 
of these regions shows that in many respects they resembled 
Asia Minor. It must be remembered that in the period with 
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which we are concerned Phoenicia, with its peculiar conditions, 
and Palestine, including the coast cities and Transjordan, did 
not form part of the Seleucid Empire (above, pp. 340 ff). 

Like the interior of Asia Minor, Seleucid Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Parapotamia were a region of temple-states and villages. 
The few cities that became rich and populous as centres of 
agriculture, caravan trade, and industry—Damascus, Hamath, 
Halab, Hemesa, Edessa, Nisibis, and others—are very little 
known. They had a long history behind them and in the course 
of this their political status had repeatedly changed. But in 
none of the phases of their evolution was a sharp dividing line 
drawn in their organization between State and god, between 
royal palace and temple. The ruins of the cities clearly show 
that the principal temple was the dominating feature in their 
external aspect. In some of them the temple permanently 
retained the leading role. Hemesa, for example, remained a 
temple-state and a temple-city in spite of all the vicissitudes 
undergone by it down to the late Roman Empire. It never 
received a Greek or Macedonian name. These temple-states, as 
in Asia Minor, were of different size and of different degrees 
of fame. The temple of Atargatis at Bambyce recalls the great 
temple-states of Asia Minor, while the temples and villages of 
Baetocaece or of Doliche are very similar to the temple villages, 
of which I have already spoken, in the same region. 286 

The ruins of the Hellenistic and Roman periods that have 
been excavated in Syria and Mesopotamia are unfortunately 
few. It is only through systematic excavations that we can 
hope to acquire information regarding the status of the temple- 
cities, temple villages, and villages of Syria and Mesopotamia 
in the pre-Hellenistic, Hellenistic, and Roman periods. As 
regards the period with which we are dealing, the chief ques¬ 
tions that arise relate, firstly, to the attitude of the early 
Seleucids towards the temples, the temple-cities, the temple 
villages, and the villages; and, secondly, to the relations be¬ 
tween the new Greek cities and the older native cities and 
villages. 

With respect to the temples and the temple-cities, some stray 
facts may serve as illustrations of the Seleucid policy. I have 
mentioned above that at Baetocaece one of the early Seleucids 
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transformed the holy village of the god into the fief of one of 
his officers, and one of the later Seleucids restored it to the god. 
In all other respects the Seleucids did not interfere with the 
internal life of the temple and left it in undisturbed possession 
of its revenues. We hear that the income of the temple was 
spent as usual by the high priest (who was appointed by the 
god) for monthly sacrifices and other purposes which would 
increase the fame of the sanctuary. 287 

As regards the large and ancient temple-cities of Syria, we 
know that some of them were rebuilt on Greek lines and 
received Greek names from the Ptolemies and the Seleucids. 
Thus the venerable temple-state of Bambyce was named Hiera- 
polis, probably in the time of Seleucus I ;* Halab received, 
probably at the same time, the name of Beroea; Damascus, as 
its plan shows, was rebuilt on Hellenistic lines, perhaps under 
the Ptolemies, and may have received a Greek name; Hamath 
probably received its Greek name Epiphaneia at a later 
date, under Antiochus IV. Does this imply in all cases that 
a body of Greeks and Macedonians was added to the old 
population of the temple-city, that the city and the temple 
were not only rebuilt but also reorganized on Greek patterns, 
and that the temple villages became dependent on the city 
instead of the temple ? I mention these possibilities to show 
how little we know and how greatly further knowledge is to 
be desired. 

Similarly with regard to the villages assigned to the cities, 
that is to say, included in the city ‘ territory ’ (as we have seen 
was done at Europus), we may ask what was the status of the 
tillers of the soil in the villages before Alexander’s conquest; 
whether they were serfs or bondsmen bound to the villages as 
in Asia Minor; what their status was after the village had 
become part of the territory of some city, and what, under 
the Seleucids, was the status of such villages as were not 
assigned to the territory of a city and were not parts of temple- 
states. 

We know that in Ptolemaic Syria (above, pp. 340 ff.), as in 
Egypt and in Asia Minor, the native peasants were called 
Xal'/cd o-w/xara or Aaot. But the name alone does not illuminate 

* Ael. De not. an. xii. 2. 
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their status. We have seen that there is no indication that in 
Phoenicia the Xaot were serfs or bondsmen, but neither is there 
any evidence to show that they were not. 

We have copious information about the villages of Syria 
and Mesopotamia in Roman times. Some of them were in¬ 
cluded in city-territories, others were not. In none do we find 
traces of serfdom; the villagers were free men, subjects of the 
Roman emperors. Nor are there many examples of a theocratic 
organization. The administration of most of the villages was 
not theocratic at all, but a sort of combination of tribal 
organization with that of a Greek city-state. Most of our 
information, no doubt, relates to the Hauran, which was 
transformed by the Roman imperial government from a country 
of shepherds and semi-nomadic tribes into a country of cities 
and villages. But the little we know of the villages in northern 
Syria, in the former Seleucid Syria, and in Mesopotamia in the 
Roman period, shows that they were organized on much the 
same lines as those of the Hauran. It is a natural suggestion 
that it was the organization of the former villages that served 
as a pattern for the organization of the latter. 288 

It is accordingly probable that alongside of the cities of 
Oriental type, and of the temple-states of various sizes, there 
were in Syria and Mesopotamia, as in Palestine, thousands 
of villages with a population of free peasants, each village 
having a semi-tribal organization. Whether the Seleucids in¬ 
herited this organization and retained it unchanged we do not 
know. 

Nor is there any evidence for the existence in these parts of 
the Seleucid kingdom of large royal estates with villages in¬ 
habited by royal serfs or bondsmen. 

The situation in Babylonia was different from that in Asia 
Minor and Syria. Babylonia had glorious traditions, a long 
history, a peculiar and refined civilization, an elaborate religion 
and cult, a well-established social and economic structure, and 
an elaborate law. Well aware of this, the Seleucids treated the 
country with great consideration. I have already referred to 
their attitude towards the Babylonian temples. It is well 
known that they showed no less respect for the intellectual 
life that was closely connected with the temples. Berosus in 
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Babylonia is a counterpart of Manetho in Egypt, and Baby- 
lonists have much to say about the renaissance of Babylonian 
learning in the Seleucid period. 289 

Many clay tablets with business documents written on them, 
some clay envelopes for documents on parchment and papyrus 
with seals impressed on them, several clay seals appended to 
documents, and a few inscribed bricks—material which has 
been mentioned and in part used above (p. 424 f. and n. 220)— 
give us a fair picture of the religious, political, social, and 
economic life of Babylonia, particularly of Uruk fOpyot), that 
venerable centre of Babylonian learning into which the early 
Seleucids infused new life. 

The cuneiform tablets relate mostly to the temples and 
priests of Babylon and Uruk. Except for some literary texts 
of high interest, they are business documents concerned with 
the transfer of property by sale, gift, exchange, division of 
various pieces of property in land, houses, slaves, ‘ beneficia ’ 
(yepa in the Ptolemaic terminology); and they record the 
names and seals of the parties and of the witnesses. They were 
all written by professional scribes, themselves priests. The 
'law’ applied in them was the traditional ‘cuneiform law’, a 
term used by modern Babylonists to designate the ancient 
Babylonian law, which was somewhat transformed in the 
neo-Babylonian and Persian period. 290 

The clay envelopes and seals were used for documents on 
parchment and papyrus which apparently were deposited in 
the temple archives for safe custody. The parties which trans¬ 
acted the various kinds of business and the witnesses are 
represented by their seals only. We do not know their names. 
Nor do we know exactly the character of the enclosed docu¬ 
ments and the legal forms that were in use. But the employ¬ 
ment of parchment and papyrus as material, the probable use 
of Greek and Aramaic, each of them a lingua franca in Syria 
and Babylonia, familiar to most of the more or less denational¬ 
ized inhabitants of these regions, and also the style of the im¬ 
pressions and the character of the impressed figures, partly 
Greek, partly Babylonian, suggest that the parties to the 
documents and their witnesses belonged to the mixed popula¬ 
tion of the Babylonian cities in which the Greek element was 

3261 L 1 
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strongly represented. The same impression is conveyed by the 
names and seals of the witnesses on the cuneiform tablets. 291 
I have mentioned above that the envelopes and the seals bear 
impressions which attest the payment by the parties of certain 
royal taxes and which enable us to conjecture the character of 
some of the business transactions (see pp. 469 ff.). 

Finally, the inscriptions on the bricks from Uruk bear witness 
to the date of the reconstruction of its temples and give the 
names and titles of those who were responsible for the recon¬ 
struction. 

A combination of the data supplied by the material described 
above permits us to form a fair idea of Hellenistic Uruk. The 
inscriptions on the bricks of the temples throw light upon the 
constitution of the city in early Hellenistic times. They inform 
us that the temples were built by two members of probably 
one rich and influential family of Uruk, who held high offices 
in the administration of the city in the reigns of Antiochus II 
or Seleucus II and Antiochus III. In 243 b.c. (under Seleucus 
II) Anu-uballit, ‘ to whom Antiochus, king of countries [Antio¬ 
chus Theos], gave as his second name Nikigurgusa [Nicar- 
chus]', was the ‘ shanu ’ ('second officer’, as translated by A. T. 
Clay) of Uruk. Later, in 201 b.c. under Antiochus III, a man 
of the same name, who belonged perhaps to the same family, 
Anu-uballit 'whose other name is Kephallon’, is styled ‘the 
great, the city lord of Uruk’ in the inscriptions on the bricks 
which he used in rebuilding the temple of Anu and Antum. 
The titles that appear on the bricks are not necessarily trans¬ 
lations of Greek titles, as modem scholars are inclined to 
believe, the second being equivalent to the Greek epistates or 
strategos. It is certain, however, that the two officers, if not 
appointed by the kings (as is probable), at least acted in the 
capacity of governors of the city with the approval of its over- 
lords. It appears therefore that Uruk in the early Seleucid 
times was not a Greek polis, that is to say, that a Greek or 
semi-Greek constitution was not imposed on it as the result of 
the settlement of Greek or hellenized immigrants in the city. 
Uruk probably retained under the Seleucids its ancestral con¬ 
stitution as it retained its ancestral name. 292 

It is interesting to see how loyal the chief magistrates of 
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Uruk were to the monarchs of their time and how honoured 
they felt by their confidence. The earlier of them mentions 
with pride that the king gave him the privilege of adding a 
Greek name to his Babylonian one. This probably meant that 
the favour altered the social, if not the political, status of the 
recipient. He was now one of the 'Hellenes’, whatever the 
political significance of this term may have been. Subsequently, 
in the reign of Antiochus III, the second Anu-uballit does not 
mention any special permission from the king to use an addi¬ 
tional name, whether because such permission was no longer 
required or because the privilege was hereditary. 293 

If Uruk in the early Seleucid period was not a Greek polis 
and if even later in the time of Antiochus III it had not re¬ 
ceived this privilege, the little we know of the city acquires a 
double interest, as affording for the first time some glimpses of 
the life of a native city in the Hellenistic period. The city, 
as we have seen, was ruled by native magistrates. The temples, 
as the cuneiform tablets show, maintained their traditional or¬ 
ganization and activities, and transacted business according to 
Babylonian law. No further description is needed: it would 
merely repeat the familiar picture of life in other Babylonian 
cities of earlier and later times. 

Foreigners, however, more or less numerous, resided in the 
city and took an active part in its affairs and in those of the 
temple. The urban population was apparently of a mixed 
character. It is striking to find, for example, a Greek named 
Nicanor, son of Democrates, consecrating a slave-girl to Anu 
and Antum as an offering for the life of the king, his own life, 
and that of the people and of his family. 294 

With the Greek domination came Greek taxation and Greek 
financial officials. Royal taxes were paid through them to the 
basilikon, probably by all the inhabitants of the city, Greeks 
and natives. 29S The temple and the priests may have enjoyed 
some privileges in this respect. At the same time Greek cur¬ 
rency appeared on the market and royal laws regulated certain 
aspects of business activity. 296 

Towards the native cities in Babylonia the Seleucids were 
therefore very liberal. They left conditions as they were and 
certainly showed no hellenizing tendencies. The process of 
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hellenization, that is to say, of penetration of Greeks, took its 
natural course in the Babylonian city of Uruk. 

Yet, liberal as they were in their respect for Babylonian 
tradition, the Seleucids regarded themselves as successors of 
the former rulers of Babylonia, as masters and owners of the 
country. They probably appointed the governors of the cities, 
both Greek and native; they kept a watchful eye on the 
economic activities of the temples; 297 they collected from 
the population the traditional taxes and in addition to them 
the royal taxes, which may have been, at least partly, new, 
and for this purpose they employed their own officials. They 
regarded themselves as owners of the land in Babylonia and, as 
such, they felt at liberty to assign Babylonian land (even land 
belonging to temples and cities) to their poleis , and to bestow 
portions of it on members of the royal house and probably on 
their officials, both higher and lower (above, p. 494). 

Regarding the policy of the Seleucids in their Iranian satra¬ 
pies we have almost no evidence. I have spoken of the cities 
founded there by Alexander, Seleucus, and Antiochus I, but 
there are no documents to show the character of these settle¬ 
ments. Nor are we informed about the mode of life of the 
Iranian nobility and gentry or of the peasants and serfs. In 
all probability it was the same as we find it to have been sub¬ 
sequently in the Parthian kingdom and under the early Sasa- 
nids. The Avroman documents are not typical: they belong 
to the time of the Parthian domination and probably reflect 
the life of Iranian hellenized cleruchs of the Seleucid period. 
More illuminating are some scattered facts relating to the 
history of such cities as Persepolis and such semi-independent 
countries as Persis. Much interest attaches to what Herzfeld 
(Arch. Hist, of Iran, 1935, pp. 45 ff.) has to say on the Fratedara, 
the guardians of the sacred fire at Persepolis (cf. above, p. 428). 

The many Arab tribes of the Syrian and Mesopotamian 
deserts, with their tribal sheikhs (fvkapxoi), were not subjects 
but only vassals of the early Seleucids. I shall return to them 
in the following chapters. For the early Seleucid period the 
evidence relating to them is very slight. 298 

Such are the dim outlines of the conditions that prevailed 
in the various satrapies of the Seleucid Empire. The principal 
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achievements of Seleucid policy were these: the establishment 
of a uniform administration, the introduction of a systematic 
and, so far as possible, uniform taxation, the formation of a 
well-organized royal army and navy, the construction and 
maintenance of a network of good roads between the various 
satrapies, the adoption of measures designed to provide a 
single abundant and trustworthy currency, a certain control of 
weights and measures, and, finally, the introduction of a uni¬ 
form dating (the Seleucid era) and calendar, which were not 
only valid within the empire but were adopted by many of 
its neighbours and are still in use in some parts of the Near 
East. The main object of these measures was to weld the 
various parts of the empire into one solid body. 

(c) The Greeks and the natives; hellenization and orientalization 

An adjunct to this policy of unification, or rather a part of 
it, was the scheme of building cities and attracting Greek and 
Macedonian settlers to their dominions. I have already stated 
my opinion about the general aims of this ‘ hellenizing ’ policy 
of the Seleucids. The result of it and of their attitude towards 
the native inhabitants was a conspicuous change in the social 
and economic aspect of their empire. 

The most important change was due to the superimposing 
of a Greco-Macedonian stratum on the natives, a stratum 
closely connected with the king and certainly enjoying major 
as well as minor privileges and a higher social position than the 
old inhabitants. At the head of this class stood the new aris¬ 
tocracy of the kingdom. First of all, the members of the royal 
‘house’ (oIkos) : the king’s family and his court, every member 
of which had in turn his own ‘house’. These hundreds of 
houses included not only families, friends, and clients but also 
a mass of slaves. Next to them, and, indeed, partly identical 
with them, came the higher officials. All these men and women 
were very rich, some of them acquired immense fortunes. Of 
the wealth of members of the royal family we have an example 
in the estate of Laodice in the Troad and in the land granted 
to her and her sons in Babylonia, a gift that she did not care 
to keep. There were certainly also in early Seleucid times 
wealthy men who did not belong to the royal family, such as 
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Aristodicides, Meleager, and Athenaeus, in the time of Antio- 
chus I, their contemporary Larichus of Priene (above, p. 151), 
the Mnesimachus of the Sardian inscription, the Demetrius of 
the inscription of Baetocaece. At a later date Hermeias the 
Carian, the grand vizir of Antiochus III, was rich enough to 
pay the troops when the king himself, at the time of Molon’s 
insurrection, lacked the means to do so. Dionysius, the episto- 
lographus of Antiochus IV, could send a thousand slaves to 
take part in a procession at Daphne, each with a silver dish in 
his hand worth a thousand drachmas or more. Besides these 
high functionaries we may safely include among the new aris¬ 
tocracy the merchants of the great commercial cities, some at 
least of whom were of Greek and Macedonian origin. 

Next to the grandees of the empire stood the permanent 
army stationed in the capitals of the kingdom, especially at 
Antioch on the Orontes, Apamea, and the military camp near 
Seleuceia on the Tigris (later Ctesiphon), and in many military 
strongholds. Strong garrisons were also placed in some of the 
more important ancient Greek cities of Asia Minor. The 
officers and soldiers of the permanent army received regular 
pay, lived comfortably in barracks or in private houses in 
cities (ctto.6ij.oi), and certainly used their privileged status to 
improve the conditions of their life at the expense of the 
cities in which they were stationed. 

Much more numerous were the new Macedonian and Greek 
gentry scattered all over the empire, partly in the recently 
created Greek and Macedonian cities and villages, partly in 
the ancient Anatolian, Semitic, and Iranian towns and vil¬ 
lages. Among these an important group was composed of 
royal civil servants, members of the new Seleucid bureaucracy, 
the majority of them employed as assessors and collectors 
of taxes. The tax contractors, though they were private 
business men, occupied, no doubt, a semi-official position. More 
numerous were the Seleucid colonists, those Macedonians and 
Greeks, with some Orientals, who were settled in the Seleucid 
colonies. Most of them received from the king plots of land 
taken from the natives. These settlers became, therefore, at 
least from the economic point of view, a privileged body, a 
class of well-to-do landowners. Lastly, many Oriental and 
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Greek cities came to have among their residents independent 
settlers who had emigrated from continental Greece, the islands, 
Asia Minor, and various parts of the Seleucid Empire—philoso¬ 
phers, scholars, teachers, doctors, lawyers, artists, artisans, mer¬ 
chants, who looked for profitable business in the new world. 
These immigrants enjoyed no special legal privileges, but they 
were kinsmen of the privileged Greeks and Macedonians and 
certainly profited by that fact. 

The Greek aristocracy and bourgeoisie were new elements 
added to the corresponding classes of the old population, 
natives of various degrees of wealth, of whom there were 
probably many in Babylonia, in the caravan cities of Syria, 
and in Asia Minor. The Seleucids unquestionably maintained 
cordial relations with the upper class of the Orientals, their 
policy in this respect resembling that of the Ptolemies in Syria 
and Palestine. In this connexion I may recall what I have 
said above (p. 341) regarding the attitude adopted by Soter 
and Philadelphus towards their friends and supporters in 
Phoenicia (especially Sidon) and in Palestine and Transjordan. 

Some of these well-to-do natives, members of the upper class 
of the past, enjoyed the confidence of the rulers of the day and 
as agents of the government played an important role in the 
life of their own cities. I may remind the reader of the two 
men named Anu-uballit—Nicarchus and Kephallon—of Uruk. 
What degree of cordiality existed between the upper classes of 
the natives and the foreigners is not known. In later times, for 
example at Europus (Dura), intermarriages between well-to-do 
families of Greeks and natives were common. In Phoenicia 
and in Palestine the upper class in the cities was to a great 
extent hellenized, as is shown by the instance of Philocles, the 
king of the Sidonians, and of some Sidonians mentioned in 
an inscription of Sidon and in the correspondence of Zenon; 
also later by the tombs of Marissa on the one hand and by the 
evidence relating to Ptolemaic and Seleucid Palestine on the 
other. 

By spreading over their dominions a network of Greek settle¬ 
ments, whose inhabitants belonged to the same nationality and 
spoke the same language as themselves, the Seleucids inevitably 
made Greek the official language of the empire, following in 
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PLATE LVIII 



One of the foreign settlers in Ptolemaic Idumaea 
Marissa in Idumaea. 




i. Munich, Museum antiker 
Kleinkunst. 


2. Chicago, Oriental Insti¬ 
tute, Museum. 


3. Chicago, Oriental Insti¬ 
tute, Museum. 


5. London, British Museum. 


6. London, British Museum. 


4. Paris, Louvre. 
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PLATE LIX 

1. Clay seal found probably at Uruk (Orchoi). It was originally appended or 
affixed to a document on parchment or papyrus. Its official character is demon¬ 
strated, as is that of other similar seals, by the portraits of the rulers which it 
displays. We see on it the jugate heads of Demetrius I and Laodice reproduced 
no less finely than on the coins (B.M.C., Syria, pi. xv, 1-2). No seal of Demetrius 
and Laodice has been previously found in Babylonia. I am indebted to Prof. H. 
Diepolder, Director of the Museum, for knowledge of this seal, a photograph, and 
permission to publish it. Diam. 0*02. On similar seals see my 'Seleucid Babylonia', 
Yale Class. Stud., iii (1932), pp. 16 ff. and 44 ff., cf. R. H. McDowell, Stamped and 
Inscribed Objects from Seleucia on the Tigris , 1935, pp. 1 ff. Photograph supplied 
by the authorities of the Museum antiker Kleinkunst, Munich. 

2, 3. Impressions of seals (enlarged) showing portraits of private men, from 
Orchoi. Second century b.c. One is clean-shaven, the other wears a short beard of 
the Greek type. My ‘Seleucid Babylonia', p. 20, pi. n, 1 and 2, cf. 3 and 4. 
Photographs supplied by the Oriental Institute, Museum, Chicago. 

4. Terracotta statuette of Roman times, found probably in northern Syria, 
representing two girl musicians on camel-back, seated under a sort of canopy 
fastened to the richly draped saddle, one playing the drum, the other the double 
flute. The scene reproduced in the figurine was probably one familiar to the 
Syrians. The girls are apparently taking part in a religious procession organized 
by one of the numerous temples of Syria or Mesopotamia. A procession of this 
kind is, for example, represented in one of the famous painted bas-reliefs of the 
great temple of Palmyra (H. Seyrig, Syria , xv (1934), pp. 159 ff.). Girl musicians 
were typical figures in the temples of the Oriental gods and goddesses and formed 
a numerous class of the population of Syria and Mesopotamia. They are frequently 
represented in terracotta figurines. This group is known in two identical copies, 
one in the Louvre (here represented), another in the Brit. Mus. {A Guide to the 
Exhib . ill. Gr. and Rom. Life, 3rd ed.> 1929, no. 689). Cf. my remarks on the group 
reproduced here, and on the similar terracottas, in Dura and the Problem of 
Parthian Art , p. 183, figs. 16-23. 

5. Terracotta figurine probably from Asia Minor of a half-naked man, perhaps 
a slave or a peasant, carrying a heavy load. In his right hand he is holding a bottle 
or dish wrapped in a piece of cloth (rather than a wine-skin—the object is too 
small to be that); with his left hand he supports a large diota or wine amphora 
on his left shoulder; to his back is fastened a basket, cf. pi. xxxiii, 1. Unpub¬ 
lished (?), mentioned in Brit. Mus., A Guide to the Exhib. ill. Gr. and Rom. Life , 
3rd ed., 1929, no. 533. Photograph supplied by the authorities of the British 
Museum, London. 

6. Bronze statuette of a donkey with panniers, braying, with head raised and 
legs firmly planted. An epergne of the same sort is described by Petronius, Cen. 
31: ‘ceterum in promulsidari asellus erat Corinthius cum bisaccio positus, qui 
habebat olivas in altera parte albas, in altera nigras \ See my Soc. and Ec. Hist. 
R. E., pi. xxxvii, 2 (with bibliography), and cf. the terracottas reproduced in the 
same plate (camels loaded with farm produce). Photograph supplied by the 
authorities of the British Museum, London. 
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this respect the traditions of Alexander. It became accordingly 
the language of administration and taxation throughout the 
empire and also the language of the army and the navy. Since 
the Greco-Macedonians were mostly well-to-do and certainly 
took an active part in the business life of the country, Greek 
naturally began to compete with Aramaic as the language of 
commerce and tended to become the lingua franca of the 
empire. It derived an advantage from the fact that trade with 
the West and North was conducted on the basis of Greek. 
And finally, business transactions in which one party was Greek 
and the other native were naturally in most cases regulated by 
Greek law and recorded in Greek legal documents, and litiga¬ 
tion regarding such transactions took place as a rule before 
Greek royal judges. In this way natives became familiar with 
Greek law and Greek legal formulas and documents, and cer¬ 
tainly adopted them occasionally even in their transactions 
with their own countrymen. 

Thus without pressure and compulsion, and not as the result 
of a policy of hellenization, a good deal of hellenization was 
achieved, affecting principally the cities and the upper and 
middle classes in these. Slaves employed by the Greeks and 
probably many members of the free working class in the cities 
also became easily hellenized. But I doubt very much whether 
Greek made any progress in the temples and the villages. Even 
in the cities the native bourgeoisie did not use Greek exclusively. 
As late as the first centuries b.c. and a.d. such a city as Palmyra 
used both Greek and Aramaic (Palmyrene), and at Europus 
Palmyrene inscriptions of the same period are not uncom¬ 
mon . 299 

Hellenization made conspicuous progress in early Seleucid 
times, but hand in hand with it went a process of orientaliza- 
tion. The pervasive power of local religions and cults, the 
splendour and pathos of the ceremonies in the temples, the 
mystery of foreign cults, the interpretatio Graeca of the Oriental 
dogmas, the charm of Oriental women, all made a strong 
appeal to the feelings of the Greek population of Syria and 
Asia Minor. The Greek settlers gradually became worshippers 
of local gods, whom they called by Greek names. In the first 
century a.d. there were in Europus (Dura) many temples of 
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local gods who bore Greek names, but not a single purely 
Greek temple has been discovered during twelve years of 
systematic excavations. Indeed, two temples of Greek gods 
were transformed, at about this time, into Oriental temples. 
One of these, it may be added, was first built (in the Hellenistic 
period) not on a Greek but on a Greco-Oriental plan, though it 
was probably dedicated to the great Greek, but orientalized, 
god Zeus Olympius. The process of orientalization must have 
started very early in Seleucid Syria and Mesopotamia. 

A very strong factor in the orientalization of the Greeks 
was intermarriage. Our information on this subject is very 
limited. Double names—Greek and Babylonian—at Uruk 
do not help us. No direct evidence is available at Europus 
(Dura). In the earliest document on parchment found there 
(190 b.c.) the parties concerned and royal officials are Greeks 
and Macedonians. Then comes a long gap in the evidence 
until the first century A.D., when the upper class of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Europus appears to be of mixed origin. The women 
mostly have Semitic names and some of them were probably 
of Semitic origin. The men mostly keep their ancestral 
Macedonian and Greek names, but are represented in Oriental 
dress and as worshipping Oriental gods. At Seleuceia the few 
names of women that occur are all Greek with but one excep¬ 
tion. 300 

To what extent hellenization affected the general trend of 
economic life in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor we are 
unable to say. I have already discussed the progress made in 
the use of money as a medium of exchange. I shall say a few 
words later in this section about industry. But the most im¬ 
portant subject—agriculture—remains obscure. We should 
like to know whether the large estates of the Greeks in Asia 
Minor and Syria resembled the dorea of Apollonius, and whether 
the owners endeavoured to hellenize the management of them. 
The inscription of Mnesimachus cited and considered above 
rather suggests that the estates were cultivated on old-fashioned 
lines by peasants who tilled the soil, tended the cattle, and 
looked after the gardens and vineyards from generation to 
generation in the same way. The change of ownership meant 
no more to them than a change of overlords, of masters to 
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whom they had to pay rent and for whom they were compelled 
to work. The inscriptions of Laodice and Aristodicides give 
the same impression. No one who compares these documents 
with Zenon’s correspondence can fail to be struck by the dif¬ 
ference between them. 

Other questions arise: whether the above conditions pre¬ 
vailed on the lands of the thousands of cleruchs throughout 
the Seleucid Empire; whether these Macedonians and Greeks 
were absentee landlords for whom their estates were tilled by 
slaves, serfs, and local tenants in the traditional manner; or 
whether they personally attended to their cleroi, if not them¬ 
selves doing agricultural work, at least actively supervising it 
and using their own methods of cultivation and management. 
The answers to these questions may be furnished by further 
discoveries in Mesopotamia and Babylonia. 

5. The Greek City-States other than those founded 

by the Kings 

A considerable part of Seleucid Asia Minor consisted of the 
Greek city-states with their respective territories, varying in 
size according to the importance and the history of each. 
Some of them were newly founded by Alexander, Antigonus, 
Seleucus, and his descendants, and these I have already dis¬ 
cussed. But the more important had a long history behind 
them when they were incorporated by the Seleucids in their 
empire. I have referred to the difficulty experienced by Alexan¬ 
der and his successors in settling their relations with these 
ancient Greek cities, and I have set out the little we know of 
their policy in this respect. A few words may be said here on 
the policy of the Seleucids towards them. The question is of 
great importance for the study of the economic and social life 
of their empire. 

The possession of the ancient Greek cities of Asia Minor, 
and especially of those on the sea-coast, was of great value to 
the Seleucids. (1) First and foremost, it enhanced their politi¬ 
cal international prestige. (2) Secondly, it was all-important 
from the strategical point of view. (3) Moreover, it served to 
connect the Seleucid Empire with the Greek world, and pre¬ 
vented a political and cultural isolation which would soon have 
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given it an Oriental character. (4) It put at the disposal of 
the Seleucids an immense reservoir of men: well-trained special¬ 
ists of all sorts, good colonists for their new Greek cities 
in the East, and potential mercenary soldiers. (5) It made 
trade relations between the Greek world and the Seleucid 
Empire much easier and much more profitable, for cities like 
Miletus, Ephesus, and Smyrna were old and well-equipped 
centres of international commerce, being outlets of the great 
land routes of Anatolia. (6) Lastly, as the cities of Asia Minor 
were very rich, it meant a steady revenue for the Seleucids 
from the regular payments made by them, besides opening 
up the possibility of drawing on their accumulated capital in 
cases of emergency. 

It was natural that Seleucid policy in regard to these 
Anatolian cities should be, on the whole, a continuation of 
that of Alexander and the Successors. The situation was no 
less difficult for them than it had been for their predecessors. 
They could not exist without them and they could not live 
with them. 

All the old Greek cities of Asia Minor still regarded them¬ 
selves, as in the days of Alexander and of the Successors, 
potentially and theoretically as free (iXevOepcu), that is, as 
independent states with their own constitution, government, 
and laws (avrovo/xoi) . They were forced to submit to the 
overlordship of the kings, but they claimed to be, not their 
subjects, but independent bodies politic. The Romans, when 
they interfered in the affairs of Asia Minor, made a sharp dis¬ 
tinction, in their diplomatic discussions with Antiochus III 
and in the reorganization of Asia Minor that followed their 
victory, between the free and the subject cities of that region.* 
The Seleucids, however, strictly followed in this respect the 
traditions of Alexander and of the Successors and never recog¬ 
nized the claims of these ancient cities as valid. They con¬ 
sidered them all as their subjects, regardless of the views held 
by the cities themselves, for they had acquired dominion over 
them by their victories, ‘ by their spear ’. Antiochus III insisted 

* Liv. xxxiv. 57. 10, and Diod. xxviii. 15. 2 on the one hand, and Liv. 
xxxvii. 56, cf. Polyb. xxi, 24, Liv. xxxvii, 55, Diod. xxix, 11, and App. 
Syr. 39 on the other. 
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repeatedly on this point, and in this he followed the policy 
of his predecessors. 

The Seleucids sometimes called all the Greek cities of the 
empire their allies (cru/x/xayot), but they attached their own 
meaning to ‘alliance’, viz: that the cities were bound to help 
them by all means at their disposal. This the cities were sup¬ 
posed to do as a consequence of their good will (evvoia) and 
friendship (<f> iki'a) towards their suzerains and benefactors 
(evepyerai ).* * * § Here the Seleucids showed a certain inconsis¬ 
tency, which is reflected in their official terminology. Thus 
Antiochus I in one of his letters to Meleagerf apparently 
draws a distinction between the cities which belonged to the 
X<*>p a , i-e. the territory of the subjects, and those which were in 
the ‘allied’ territory or symmachia. But in another letter to 
the same Meleager he speaks of all the cities as being in the 
symmachia.% This shows that for Antiochus I the term sym- 
machoi was more or less equivalent to the term socii used later 
by the Romans, and did not imply the possession of any 
special rights by some of the ‘allied’ cities. 

There were certain cities in the Seleucid Empire which 
possessed ‘freedom’ (ikevdepia) . The documentary evidence 
shows that this freedom (where the term has a more or less 
precise political meaning and is not used for the purpose of 
propaganda) was a privilege granted by the kings to particular 
cities, which each king was at liberty to confirm or to with¬ 
draw: we occasionally hear of cities asking for and receiving 
‘freedom’, for example the Ionian kolvov in the reign of 
Antiochus I,§ Miletus in that of Antiochus II,|| and Smyrna in 
that of Seleucus II.'U What the freedom thus granted really 
meant we do not precisely know. It certainly did not imply 
general political independence, nor any right of independent 
action in international relations, except in some rare cases 
when the Seleucids were forced to refrain from insisting on their 
right of suzerainty (as in the case of Smyrna in the reign of 
Seleucus II). The Seleucids, as has been said, regarded all the 

* See, e.g., O.G.I. 229, 1 . 8 ff. 

t O.G.I. 221, 1 . 45 ; Welles, R.C. 11, 1 . 21. 

J O.G.I. 221, 11 . 58 and 72; Welles, R.C. 12, 11 . 8 and 22 f. 

§ O.G.I. 222, 1 . 17. || Ibid. 226, 1 . 5. If Ibid. 228, 1 . 7. 
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cities in the empire as being under their dominion ( viroracr - 
a- 6 /j.e vat)* * * § and I hardly think that the free cities were any 
exception in this respect. The king, for example, would not 
hesitate to place garrisons in the free cities if occasion arose, or 
to appoint an epistates as his own governor of a free city.f 
‘ Freedom ’ therefore probably meant no more than the recog¬ 
nized autonomy of a city: the term ‘autonomy’ is often 
used as synonymous with ‘freedom’. It implied the right of 
self-government and the right of acting as a body politic, as 
a ' State ’ in the ‘ international ’ relations of the cities, provided 
that the action was of no importance. It may have signified 
as a rule (exceptions have been mentioned above) that there 
was no epistates or garrison in the city. 

Seleucus and his successors never took from the cities their 
right of self-government, that is to say, the right of retaining 
their own constitution and their own laws. They probably 
even conferred on the cities that they founded constitutions 
similar to those which prevailed in Asia Minor. But whether 
a city was free or autonomous or not, the fundamental rule 
of Seleucid administration, that an order of the king overrode 
any decision of the people, retained its full force. The frequent 
exercise of this overriding authority by the king is attested by 
an interesting observation of Polybius.^ Speaking of the situa¬ 
tion in Asia Minor after the expedition of Manlius Vulso against 
the Galatians and their pacification, he remarks that the cities 
of Asia Minor appreciated the benefactions of the Romans 
even more than the fact that they had been previously freed 
by them, some from taxes, some from garrisons, and all from 
the royal orders {fia-o-ikiKa tt poo-rayfxara) of Antiochus III. It 
is unnecessary to quote all the documents that illustrate the 
role played by royal orders in the affairs of Greek cities. The 
inscription at Bargylia, for instance, mentioned above, is 
typical.§ The grant of autonomy therefore must probably be 
regarded as a promise by the king not to make any change 

* Polyb. xxi. 43; O.G. 1 . 231,1. 25, cf. Welles, R.C. 21, 1 .15 f. (Ptolemy II). 

f e.g. at Priene, Inschr. v. Pr., no. 37, 1 . 135, and at Bargylia, S.I.G. 3 , 
426,1. 46. 

X xxi. 41. 2. 

§ S.I.G . 3 426, cf. Inschr. v. Pr., no. 24. 
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in the existing constitution of the city and not to interfere 
with it in minor matters. 

Finally, all the cities of the Seleucid Empire were required 
to make regular payments to the king (<£o'pos). It was again 
only by a special concession that a particular city was granted 
tax exemption (a^opoXoyrjcrla, immunity). This privilege was 
granted by the kings rarely and only in special circumstances. 
I may quote the well-known case of Erythrae in the reign of 
Antiochus II* and of Smyrna in that of Seleucus Ilf. We have 
already seen that the cities greatly resented the obligation of 
paying a <j)6pos to the king, which certainly implied a sort of 
control over their finances. 

The normal position therefore of most of the old Greek cities 
of Asia Minor under the Seleucids was that the city preserved 
its constitution and its own laws, but had no political inde¬ 
pendence, and was obliged to obey the king’s commands, and 
to pay tribute and imposts to the king’s treasury. There was 
accordingly very little difference, as regards their relations 
with the central power, between the new and the old cities of 
the Seleucid Empire. 301 

Subjection to the king was most plainly revealed in the pay¬ 
ment of tribute. This is very clearly brought out in the com¬ 
plaints made by the envoys of Antiochus III to Rome and in 
the Roman arrangement that after the battle of Magnesia the 
cities which had formerly paid tribute to Antiochus should 
be exempt, while those which had paid to Attalus should 
continue to pay to Eumenes (the texts are quoted above, 
P- 525 )- 

It is regrettable that we know so little of the mode of 
assessment and payment of the tribute. A passage in Philof 
speaks of the payment of a lump sum yearly as the prevailing 
rule. The payment of a tribute did not, however, exempt the 
citizens of the cities from the payment of the royal taxes which 
have been spoken of above. As an illustration of what has 
there been said I may cite a decree of one of the cities of the 
Hellespont in honour of Corragus, strategos of that region, of 
which the late M. Holleaux has given a masterly interpreta- 

* O.G.I. 223; Welles, R.C. 15. f O.G.I. 228, 7. 

I De spec. leg. 4, 212, and 1, 142. 
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tion.*- It probably dates from the time when the towns of the 
Hellespont had passed from Antiochus III to Rome and, hav¬ 
ing been ‘ conquered by force of arms ’ and forced to surrender 
{deditio), had lost all their rights and were afterwards handed 
over by Rome to Eumenes. The position was desperate. The 
war had ruined both city and citizens, and they were absolutely 
at the mercy of the conqueror. The king restores to the city 
what it previously possessed: (1) its laws and its ‘ancestral 
constitution’, (2) the temples and sacred plots of land, with 
funds to meet the cost of worship and of administering the city, 
(3) oil for the young men, and (4) all (else) that it had formerly 
enjoyed. He further confirms the citizens’ rights to their hold¬ 
ings of land, while those who had none receive grants of land 
from the king’s estate. Finally, immunity from all imposts is 
guaranteed for three years, which were extended to five at the 
request of the governor. In addition many grants are made 
by the king and personal gifts by the governor. 

The inscription shows that under Antiochus III and probably 
earlier the city enjoyed freedom and autonomy, but paid 
tribute and the royal taxes to the royal treasury. Some of 
these payments the king returned to the city for the expenses 
of worship and the like. The treasury also allowed a certain 
quantity of olive-oil for the needs of the city’s palaestrae and 
gymnasia. The private property of the citizens in their own 
plots of land was recognized. The king went even further and 
granted to landless citizens plots of royal land. This royal land 
was either included in the territory of the city (as was the case 
at Priene) or was adjacent to it. The city in its corporate 
capacity owned the temples and their lands, but apparently 
had no other landed property. 

The same arrangement of imposts may be inferred from the 
letter of Antiochus II to Erythrae.j The city received im¬ 
munity from all tributes and imposts, including a special con¬ 
tribution exacted for the defence of the country against the 
Gauls. But this immunity scarcely included freedom from 
the payment of royal taxes and of extraordinary imposts as 
presents to the king, ‘crowns’ or ‘gold for presents’. This 

* S.E.G. ii. 663; M. Holleaux, Etudes d’Epigr. et d’Hist. gr. ii. pp. 73 ff. 

f O.G.I. 223; Welles, R.C. 15. 

3261 
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probably had to be provided both by cities subject to tribute 
and by those immune from it. 

In an earlier period—a time of distress and adversity during 
the Galatian invasion and the first Syrian war—another Ery¬ 
thraean inscription in honour of Polycritus, son of Iatrocles, 
mentions the expense incurred by him in connexion with the 
garrisoning of the city, other city expenses, and ris rd r< 5 i / 3 a<xi- 
\et crvji<f>epovTa that is to say, certain payments which were 
welcome to the King, which advanced his interests. This may 
mean extraordinary contributions imposed by the King or even 
regular tribute. 302 

6. Prosperity of the Seleucid Empire 

It is not easy to form an idea of the degree of prosperity 
that the Seleucid Empire enjoyed under the rule of Seleucus 
and his successors down to the time of Antiochus III. The 
little evidence we possess relates only to parts of the empire: 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Babylonia. And the inferences to be 
drawn from it are not the same for the various satrapies. 

For Asia Minor the rule of Seleucus and of his immediate 
successors was hardly a blessing. The battle of Corupedion 
did not put an end to the devastating wars that raged all over 
that region. The duel between the Ptolemies and the Seleucids 
was mainly fought not in Syria, but in Asia Minor. It must 
also be remembered that the first dynastic wars of the Seleucid 
house affected Asia Minor rather than Syria, and that it was 
in Asia Minor, devastated by the Galatians (see below), that 
the minor Anatolian monarchies, especially Pergamon, carried 
on their struggle for independence. 

In this prolonged struggle of the Hellenistic kings the 
wealthiest and most prominent cities of Asia Minor were the 
chief sufferers. Such cities as Miletus, Ephesus, and Smyrna 
passed constantly from hand to hand, underwent troubles and 
hardships, and were repeatedly besieged and captured. In 
spite of their sufferings they never remained passive in the 
struggle between the leading powers of the Hellenistic world, 
and never gave up the hope of obtaining the full measure of 
autonomy and liberty which either combatant, when not in 
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possession of them, readily promised, but never granted. While 
they withheld this liberty, both the Ptolemies and the Seleu- 
cids, in order to bribe and pacify the cities, bestowed gifts upon 
them and helped to adorn them with great and costly buildings. 
But this did not prevent them from imposing at the same 
time heavy contributions on the cities in the form of emergency 
taxes and requisitions. 303 

The invasion of Asia Minor by the Gauls was a real calamity 
for the cities. The Gauls for a time spread pillage and murder 
over the whole region. Even when settled in Galatia they 
never gave up their practice of pillaging and never ceased, to 
be a menace to the prosperous Anatolian cities. The situation 
of these cities about 270 b.c., when the Gauls were ravaging 
Asia Minor and Ptolemy and Antiochus were engaged in their 
bitter struggle, is illustrated by certain inscriptions. Of these 
two from Erythrae are especially interesting. They show this 
unfortunate city struggling for existence, obliged at the same 
time to purchase immunity for itself and its territory from the 
rapacious Gauls, and to fulfil its obligations towards its over- 
lord, Antiochus I. These included the maintenance of the 
naval and military forces he had stationed at Erythrae, which 
in fact were of very little use to it. The city, moreover, suffered 
heavily from the raids of pirates who were probably in the 
service of Philadelphus, but may have been acting on their 
own behalf with very little regard for the Ptolemaic and Syrian 
navies, which were engaged in operations not very different 
from their own. 

Similar conditions prevailed at Miletus, which suffered heavily 
from the Galatian hordes, at Priene, at Thyateira in Lydia, 
and at Celaenae and Themisonium in Phrygia. Tlos and the 
other cities of Lycia were saved from pillage and devastation 
by Neoptolemus the Pisidian, general and governor of Lycia 
in the service of Ptolemy Soter. 304 

When the acute phase of the Galatian terror passed, the 
situation of the Anatolian cities and of the cities of the Aegean 
islands showed some improvement, though the raids of the 
Galatians continued and other raids were carried out by pirates 
in the Aegean in the middle of the third century b.c. The 
most difficult years were those in which war raged in the 
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Aegean, when hostilities provided the pirates with an opportu¬ 
nity of carrying on their depredations in the name of one or 
other of the combatants.* 

Harassed by the wars between the kings, exhausted by the 
raids of Galatians and pirates, the leading cities of Asia Minor 
were unable to balance their budgets. The revenue of many 
of them was no longer increasing as in the preceding period, 
but decreasing. Ephesus, Smyrna, Miletus, and many cities on 
the great roads from Syria to the coast of Asia Minor derived 
a large part of their revenue from the transit trade, as a result 
of their connexions with the Syrian territory and through it 
with India, Persia, and Arabia. As long as the cities were in 
the hands of the Seleucids, their revenue from this trade was 
certainly large. But most of the time the great seaports of 
Asia Minor were in the power of the Ptolemies. In these cir¬ 
cumstances the Syrian kings would do their best to prevent 
the caravans from crossing Asia Minor to the Anatolian ports, 
and make it both attractive and profitable for them to come 
by secure and well-constructed roads to Antioch and from 
Antioch to Seleuceia or Laodicea. How far they succeeded in 
thus diverting the trade to the Syrian ports we do not know. 
But their rapid growth suggests that they obtained a substan¬ 
tial share in the international traffic of the time. 

The losses that Ephesus, Miletus, and Smyrna suffered by be¬ 
coming subjects of the Ptolemies were only partly compensated 
by such important gains as they may have derived from 
the hegemony of the Ptolemies in the Aegean. For the latter 
the ports of Asia Minor, important as they were politically, 
were of little value commercially so long as they were not great 
clearing-houses for Oriental trade in general. Nevertheless Asia 
Minor, and especially its principal cities, found a certain com¬ 
pensation for the partial loss of the southern caravan trade in 
the gradual growth of the local Anatolian market, a consequence 
of the hellenization of the interior of Asia Minor. Perhaps 
also they benefited by the new foreign markets opened to them 
by th Commercial hegemony of the Ptolemies and by their 
active commercial relations with the Pontic regions. It is note- 

* I have previously referred to the pirates and their activity in the Aegean, 
pp. 195 ff. 
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worthy that Asia Minor emancipated itself from the need for 
imported pottery much earlier and more completely than 
Egypt and Syria. We have learnt for example from the systema¬ 
tic excavations at Pergamon and Priene how vigorously many 
Anatolian cities applied themselves to the manufacture of 
pottery in early and late Hellenistic times; and a similar 
inference may be drawn from Myrina. We shall certainly be 
better informed on this subject when a full description of the 
pottery found in the excavations of Miletus is published. No 
doubt the more conspicuous development in the field of 
ceramics dates, for the most part, from a later period than 
we are here concerned with (I refer to the production of 
relief vases and terra sigittata, perhaps painted pottery on 
white ground, and the so-called \dywot in general; see below, 
Ch. VIII). But a good deal of progress, especially in the field 
of black-glazed pottery, was made in the late fourth and 
early third centuries b.c. What is true of Asia Minor holds 
good also for South Russia, which had such intimate com¬ 
mercial relations with Asia Minor. Here, as in Asia Minor, all 
forms of local industry were rapidly developing, and pottery 
in particular. 305 

It is unfortunate that Miletus, our barometer of the economic 
life of Asia Minor, has yielded very little information concern¬ 
ing the period with which we are dealing, and that the list of 
aisymnetai is lacking for the years from 259/8 to 232/1 b.c. 
It is natural to find Apollo as aisymnetes during the four 
years of struggle between Philadelphus and Antigonus Gonatas 
(266/5-263/2). It would be interesting to know how often he was 
aisymnetes in the subsequent period, when Antiochus II freed 
the city from the tyranny of Timarchus, and Euergetes recon¬ 
quered Miletus and the rest of Ionia. In any case there are 
no signs of prosperity at Miletus in the period under review, 
while there are some indications of misery and distress. 306 

Syria, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, though they suffered 
less than Asia Minor from the ‘ Syrian ’ wars of the Ptolemies, 
were certainly affected by them. In lower Mesopotamia, for 
instance, the population complained bitterly of the damage 
done to Babylonia by the first Syrian war. Certain scholars 
even speak of an acute economic crisis affecting at that time 
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PLATE LX 

1, 3. Beautiful red-glazed ‘Megarian' bowl of Syrian manufacture. On the 
bottom a rosette. The lower part of the body is adorned with stylized leaves 
(acanthus and another type of leaf alternating), and between them rich but 
leafless scrolls. On the upper part of the body, groups of Dionysiac figures 
divided from each other by scrolls. The central group probably represents 
Dionysus, Ariadne, and the panther. Diam. 0*16, H. 0*105. Unpublished, 
Megarian bowls made in Syria are not uncommon. There is, besides the specimen 
reproduced here, another in Paris, several in Berlin, at least one at Yale. Many 
are preserved in the museums of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Palestine. Several 
sherds of Megarian bowls, typical of the Hellenistic layers, were found in the 
ruins of the cities excavated in Syria, Palestine, and Iraq (see Ch. Ill, p. 160 f. 
with notes 33 and 34, and notes 163 and 311 to this ch., cf. Ch. V, p. 615 and n. 
17). The group has never been collected and studied. Photograph and drawing 
supplied by the authorities of the Louvre, Paris. 

2. One of the two silver bowls found at Nihavand in Persia forming part of a 
treasure buried some time during the early Roman Empire. It is adorned with 
groups of leaves and single leaves separated from each other by scrolls; a dotted 
Greek inscription is engraved on the rim (PXA). I have mentioned the bowl in 
the text of this chapter, p. 540, with n. 313 (bibliography); cf. Ph. Ackerman in 
A. U. Pope, A Survey of Persian Art , i, 1938, p. 460, pi. 137A (with bibliography). 
The date of the bowl and its character are disputed. Prof. R. Zahn is disposed 
to regard it as a purely Greek work of the early third century b.c. probably made 
in Greece. I have suggested that, while the bowl must be assigned to the third 
century b.c., it is of eastern, Bactrian, or Syrian workmanship. Other scholars 
(Herzfeld, Schonebeck, Ph. Ackerman) incline to the second century b.c. or to an 
even later date, and speak of the bowl as being of Parthian workmanship. I still 
regard the third century as more probable than the second, and must decidedly 
reject a still later date. The similarity between the Nihavand bowl and the 
* Megarian' bowl reproduced in the same plate is wholly in favour of my date and 
of the Syrian origin of the bowl. The bowl certainly was made, not by Orientals, 
but by Greeks residing in the East. Photograph supplied by the authorities of 
the Staatliche Museen, Berlin. 
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PLATE LXI 

1. Head of a terracotta figurine found in the ruins of Seleuceia on the Tigris 
during the systematic excavation'of the city carried out by Michigan University. 
Prof. C. Hopkins, director of the excavations, has kindly placed at my disposal 
a detailed description of this and the second terracotta reproduced on this plate, 
of which I have made extensive use in my description of them. Helmeted head of a 
warrior found in the brickwork of a rather late third-level wall, built probably 
before the middle of the first century a.d. The helmet has three crests, a visor, 
and cheek-pieces. These last fit close to the face on either side and extend 
down to the chin, where they are bound together (an early Macedonian fashion 
which survived at Seleuceia, see above, pi. v, i, and the coins of Seleucus I; cf. 
the ivory head in the Museum of Naples, A. Ippel, J.D.A.I. liv (1939), Anz., p. 
368 f., figs. 16-18). Beneath the helmet was probably a leather lining or cap, 
perhaps a Parthian trait. Though of late Hellenistic date, the head apparently 
goes back to an early Hellenistic original. The same is true of the several complete 
and fragmentary terracotta figurines of soldiers found at Seleuceia (W. van 
Ingen, Figurines from Seleucia on the Tigris , 1939, pis. xxvm and xxix). Their 
equipment is strikingly similar to that of the soldiers of the Sidonian stelae illus¬ 
trated above (pi. lvii) and to that of the Myrina figurine mentioned in the descrip¬ 
tion of pi. lvii ; cf. P. Bienkowski, Les Celtes dans les arts mineurs grdco-romains, 
1928, fig. 193, and p. 132 f., and my Dura and Parthian Art , p. 234, fig. 46. H. 
0*057. Photograph supplied by Prof. C. Hopkins. 

2. Figurine of a boy with a monkey (lower part of it is missing). Charming 
statuette found in the mud-brick work of a third-level wall of Seleuceia on the 
Tigris, probably built after the middle of the second century b.c. It is not entirely 
clear whether the figure represents a boy or a girl. The first is suggested by the 
comparison of the head with that of a fine figurine from Seleuceia of a boy 
supporting a Rhodian jar on his shoulder (W. van Ingen, loc. cit., pi. xlviii, 341 
(no. 720)). The representation of a figure carrying a monkey or ape is very com¬ 
mon among the Hellenistic terracottas. The prototype goes back to early 
Mesopotamian and Egyptian art (W. C. McDermott, The Ape in Antiquity , 1938). 
The commonest type is the ape squatting on the shoulder or hunting for lice in 
his master's hair (McDermott, loc. cit., p. 174, no. 81, and p. 197, no. 207, both 
from Egypt); cf. a fragment from Seleuceia (from level ib; W. van Ingen, loc. 
cit., pi. lxv, 470). H. 0-09. Photograph supplied by Prof. C. Hopkins. 

3. The famous gold cup from Siberia in the form of a Megarian bowl and 
adorned after the fashion of these bowls with rich scrolls. Aramaic inscription 
(probably of later date) not yet deciphered. The date and origin are controversial. 
R. Zahn in a paper soon to be published endeavours to prove that the cup is of 
Greek make and of an early date (third century b.c.). Smirnov was of opinion 
that it is Hellenistic but was made in the East, and I am inclined to agree with 
tim. A later date, recently suggested, is in my opinion out of the question. 
J. Smirnov, Argenterie Orientate , pi. vii, no. 20, and Introduction, p. 7; my paper 
in Sem. Kond . vi (1933), pp. 171 fi.; Ph. Ackerman, in A. U. Pope, A Survey of 
Persian Art , i (1938), p. 461 1 , pi. 137, b (with bibliography). From J. Smirnov, 
op. cit. 
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the whole of the Syrian territory. I am inclined to think that 
such a generalization is not supported by the evidence and 
that the crisis was local. 307 There is no doubt, however, that 
the first and second Syrian wars were grievous episodes in the 
history of the Syrian lands. I may recall the number of Syrian 
slaves offered on the Egyptian market in the reign of Phila- 
delphus, some of whom, at least, were settled in Egypt (above, 
p. 203, n. 28). 

Nevertheless the reigns of Seleucus and his early successors 
were without doubt a period of prosperity for Syria and Meso¬ 
potamia and probably for Babylonia also. Though we have 
no direct evidence in support of this conclusion, I may remind 
the reader of the wealth of Syria in respect of agriculture, 
horticulture, and pasturage. I have referred to the flourishing 
state of Coelesyria, Phoenicia, and Palestine during the Ptole¬ 
maic domination. There is no reason to suppose that Syria 
proper, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, with their great agricul¬ 
tural resources, were less thriving than the Ptolemaic dominions. 
We shall see later the abundance of Syria’s agricultural produce 
in the troubled times of the second century b.c. We know that 
this prosperity endured. Very instructive lists of Syrian pro¬ 
duce have recently been compiled for Roman times. These 
lists are based in the main on the data supplied by Pliny 
and Strabo, who certainly received their information from 
Hellenistic sources. From them we learn that Syria was 
certainly an important agricultural, pastoral, and horticultural 
centre in late Hellenistic times. This position late Hellenistic 
Syria did not create for itself, but inherited from the past. 
Its principal products in these later times were the same as 
those of Coelesyria, Palestine, and Phoenicia in the third 
century b.c.: grain, grapes, wine, fruit, vegetables, camels, 
donkeys, sheep, and unguents for which native flowers were 
used. There can therefore be no doubt that the agricultural 
wealth of Syria was as abundant in the third century as in 
the second and first centuries b.c. 308 

The same appears to be true of Mesopotamia. I have 
referred to the instance of Europus (Dura), which figures in 
a document of the early second century b.c. as the centre of 
a prosperous agricultural region planted with trees and gardens. 
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Finally, a few words about Babylonia, where we find evidence 
in the Seleucid period of an economic activity as regular and 
as diversified as it had been in the neo-Babylonian and Persian 
times. The few published data relating to the prices of the most 
important commodities, such as grain, sesame oil, and dates, 
show that the rise of prices which was such a characteristic 
feature of the Persian regime at Babylon did not continue 
in the Seleucid period. We have exact data for 274/3 b.c. and 
again for 233/2 b.c. The prices in these years (under the 
Seleucids) were a little lower than they had been under the 
Persians, but in general they seem to have been much lower. 
The evidence available, however, does not enable us to determine 
what were the average prices of grain, oil, and dates, and how 
they fluctuated. For this we must wait until more Babylonian 
tablets of the Seleucid period are published, translated, and 
studied. 

Alongside of the few data about the prices of the above men¬ 
tioned commodities, and of slaves, we have several tablets 
from Uruk which include prices of houses and building-sites 
T 07 T 06 according to Egyptian terminology). Unfor¬ 
tunately the price of a house and even of a building site 
depends on so many factors besides its dimensions that I hesi¬ 
tate to draw from the scanty evidence any conclusions as 
regards the rise and fall of prices in Babylonia. In any case 
a lively market in houses and sites may be taken as an indica¬ 
tion of regular business activity in Uruk and of a certain degree 
of prosperity. 309 

Finally we have some clear evidence regarding the prices of 
slaves. While the price of foodstuffs apparently fluctuated 
in the Seleucid period, the price of slaves fell considerably 
below that prevailing during the Persian domination. It almost 
reached the very low level of the neo-Babylonian period. It 
is interesting to note that a woman fetched a higher price 
than a man. In general, as I remarked before (note 260), we 
are surprised to find such a large number of slaves in Babylonia 
in the Seleucid period. There were in Babylon, as has been 
shown, different types of slaves: temple slaves, slaves in the 
service of the king and of various branches of administration, 
and slaves belonging to private persons. It would be highly 
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interesting to study the names of the slaves and to ascertain 
the proportion that were * home-born ’ (oiKoyeve 19). The same 
abundance of slaves is a feature of Seleuceia on the Eulaeus 
in Seleucid times, as is attested by the many extant records 
of manumissions in the temple of Nanaia. It is worthy of 
note that all the manumitted slaves of Seleuceia were 
women. 310 

We know very little of the commercial conditions prevailing 
in the larger cities of Syria, especially in the capitals of the 
Seleucid kingdom. But there are general grounds for thinking 
that cities situated on the continuation of the Phoenician coast 
and intended to be centres of commerce and industry would 
have in this respect a rapid development similar to that of 
Alexandria. The circumstances were similar. Behind the large 
cities lay the areas colonized by the Seleucids, containing an 
ever growing Macedonian and Greek population, and providing 
an excellent market for products of Greek industry. We have 
seen that in the early times of Greek domination in Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine, conditions remained much the same 
as they had previously been: Greek merchandise was imported 
into these areas in large quantities, as is shown by the abun¬ 
dance of imported early black-glazed pottery and of south 
Italian ‘ Gnathian ’ ware found in the ruins of both the 
Palestinian and the Syrian and Mesopotamian cities (above, 
Ch. Ill, n. 33.) 

This state of things, however, did not endure very long. 
Imported pottery was soon replaced by a local pottery of the 
same and other types. The black-glazed pottery was soon 
supplemented by large and ever increasing quantities of relief 
pottery, the earliest being what are known as * Megarian ’ bowls. 
No careful study has been undertaken of the Syrian examples 
of this type of pottery (of which we have an abundance in 
the Syrian museums, in the Louvre, in the British Museum, in 
the Museum of Berlin, and elsewhere) in order to distinguish 
imported from home-made bowls. My own impression is that 
the Megarian bowls and the fragments of them hitherto found 
in Syria are all of local make, and it is probable that some 
of them belong to the third century b.c. It is evident that 
the local production of Megarian bowls was begun in Syria as 
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soon as, or little later than, in Alexandria. It was probably 
undertaken simultaneously in Phoenicia and in Syria by 
potters who had had the same training. Before this, Pales¬ 
tine and Phoenicia may have imported some ceramic products 
from Alexandria. 311 

The evolution of the manufacture of glass was similar. Cast 
glass was produced in the Persian Empire before Alexander. 
A glass bowl imitating a special type of metal bowls of a form 
characteristic of the Persian Empire, as is proved by numerous 
finds made within it and outside it, has been found at Ephesus 
and was probably manufactured either in one of the great 
Phoenician centres of glass production or in Egypt. Such 
glass bowls adorned with gold are mentioned by Aristophanes 
(Acharn. 74) in 425 b.c. An Athenian ambassador to Persia 
relates how during his journey through Asia Minor he drank 
wine out of bowls (eWco/Aara) made of gold and glass. In all 
probability the production of such glass bowls did not cease 
under and still less after Alexander. There is reason therefore, 
for believing that the vessels of cut glass known from archaeo¬ 
logical finds, inscriptions, and literary sources (above, p. 370 f., 
nn. 164, 165) were manufactured in Hellenistic times both in 
Alexandria and in Syria simultaneously. In Syria they were 
probably the continuation of a tradition well established in 
the Phoenician cities in Achaemenid times and thence trans¬ 
ferred to Antioch. The same mutatis mutandis may be true of 
the so-called gold-glass (above, p. 371 and below, Ch. VI, 
n. 198). Though in all probability of Egyptian origin, gold- 
glass may have been manufactured at the same time in the 
Ptolemaic dominions of Phoenicia and Palestine, and in Seleucid 
Syria. It is interesting to note that one of the earliest and most 
beautiful of these glass bowls, in the Rothschild collection, was 
found somewhere in Syria, Phoenicia, or Palestine. 312 

We know very little of the activity of the toreutic artists in 
the early Seleucid kingdom. I shall revert to this subject in 
the next chapter. But it must be borne in mind that the 
toreutic artists of the Persian Empire who continued earlier 
traditions were famous throughout the world and influenced the 
development of Greek toreutic art. The products of Achaemenid 
craftsmanship found in South Russia (I may mention for 
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example the early specimens discovered at Kelermes and the 
numerous finds of the fifth and fourth centuries b.c.) and in 
Bulgaria (above, Ch. II) and the influence they had on the 
evolution of Greek toreutic art in South Russia furnish clear 
evidence of this. They certainly spread far and wide over the 
Persian Empire, including Egypt (pi. xlvii). The centres of 
metal work in that empire were probably Syria and Armenia 
and perhaps Bactria also. There is no reason to suppose that 
the activity of these centres ceased in the Seleucid period. We 
may perhaps ascribe to Seleucid manufacture certain products 
of toreutic art found in the Seleucid Empire and in Russia. 
In the first place some gold and silver cups found in Siberia 
and at Nihavand in Persia, and a silver emblema found 
in Syria, which show a striking similarity to the Megarian 
bowls both in shape and in ornamentation, may be regarded 
as Syrian work of the late third and early second cen¬ 
turies b.c., since the style of their vegetal ornamentation 
reminds one of the late Hellenistic ornaments which are typical 
of the development of decorative art in Palestine. In their 
Iranian transformation they had a long life in Bactria and in 
India. I am inclined also to claim for the Syrian artists of the 
early Hellenistic time the beautiful emblema or phalara of un¬ 
known provenance in the Hermitage in St. Petersburg. The 
figure of a war elephant with which it is adorned and the style 
point to Syria rather than to Bactria. 313 

It may be added that discoveries in Palmyra, Dura, Mon¬ 
golia, and Lu Lan afford evidence (no doubt relating to a 
much later period, though some textiles of Dura were found in 
graves of the early first century a.d.) of an extensive Syrian 
manufacture of woollen stuffs. Since Babylonia, Assyria, and 
Phoenicia were famous centres of woollen industry from time 
immemorial, we are justified in suggesting that the Seleucids 
did not wait until the late Hellenistic period to adapt the local 
wool manufacture to the needs of the new population of Syria 
and Mesopotamia. 314 

It was certainly one of the main endeavours of the Seleucids 
to emancipate the population of their empire from dependence 
on foreign markets, especially as regards goods of prime neces¬ 
sity, and more particularly those imported from Alexandria 
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and from cities subject to the Ptolemies. A striking illustration 
is afforded by the history of writing materials in the Seleucid 
Empire. I have pointed out (p. 423 f.) that the Near East (differ¬ 
ing in this from Egypt) was from the earliest times the region 
where clay was used as the material for writing. With the 
diffusion, however, of the Aramaic and the Phoenician script 
and languages, parchment began to compete with clay. In 
the Hellenistic period clay tablets were gradually disappearing. 
The question arises whether their place was taken by papyrus 
rolls or parchment sheets. We hear occasionally of papyrus 
being grown in Syria, and of papyrus rolls being made' in 
Babylonia from a native plant, perhaps as early as the time of 
the first Seleucids. From the fact, however, that at Dura- 
Europus during the whole of the Parthian period it was parch¬ 
ment that was exclusively in use, papyrus appearing at Dura 
first under the Romans, we may conjecture that the principal 
writing material used in the Seleucid Empire was parchment. 
We shall see that the Attalids similarly encouraged the use of 
parchment in order to reduce the import of papyrus from 
Egypt. 315 

Our conclusions may be summed up as follows. The little 
we know of the Seleucid Empire in the period of the balance of 
power shows many vicissitudes in the history of this vast 
monarchy, due to foreign wars and to internal troubles. Never¬ 
theless the available evidence, scanty as it is, leaves an im¬ 
pression of a general, steady, and rapid economic advance 
in almost all parts of it, mainly attributable to its unity, 
which, despite all difficulties, the first Seleucids preserved. This 
progress was accompanied by a rapid increase in the Greek 
population of the empire, involving, at least to some extent, 
an intensification of economic effort and energy, and the intro¬ 
duction of new and probably more efficient methods in all fields 
of economic activity: agriculture, industry, and commerce. 

We are very poorly informed regarding the general trend of 
the economic policy of the first Seleucids. But, apart from 
some attempts to unify taxation and perhaps (but this is very 
doubtful) to introduce certain monopolies, we see no traces of 
anything comparable to the vigorous reforms of the Ptolemies, 
to their efforts to create a planned economy. Even in the 
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parts of their empire where certain features of a planned 
economy were not unknown, for instance in Babylonia, we 
cannot detect any sign that the Seleucids systematically pur¬ 
sued this object. The impression left by the meagre fragments 
of evidence is rather that they refrained from interference with 
the peculiarities of the constituent parts of the empire and 
with the economic freedom of their subjects, especially the new 
settlers, the ‘Hellenes'. 


7. Bactria 

One of the remotest satrapies of the Seleucid Empire, but 
a flourishing and important one, was hilly Bactria and fertile 
southern Sogdiana. To relate once more what little is known 
of the political and dynastic history of Bactria would be out of 
place here. The last, fullest, and most ingenious treatment 
of the many problems connected with it has been given by 
W. W. Tam. The evidence is slight and scattered, and con¬ 
sequently any reconstruction of the sequence of events is bound 
to be more or less hypothetical. 316 

For the convenience of the reader it will be enough to say 
that Bactria began to assert its political independence after 
the middle of the third century b.c., at the same time as 
Parthia. Seleucus II was forced to recognize the semi-indepen¬ 
dence of his remote satrapy by treating Diodotus, its able and 
ambitious satrap, as his ally rather than his governor, and 
perhaps by giving him one of his sisters in marriage. When 
Diodotus died (about 230 b.c.), his son who inherited his power 
took the decisive step (unless his father had done so before) 
and assumed the royal title with the support of his contempor¬ 
ary, the Parthian king Tiridates. His rule was short. He 
was soon displaced by a certain Euthydemus, a Greek from 
Magnesia, who was supported by the widow of Diodotus I, 
the Seleucid princess (?), and married her daughter, thereby 
probably connecting himself with the Seleucid dynasty. 

Euthydemus was the real founder of the Bactrian kingdom 
and of the Bactrian Hellenistic dynasty. The period covered 
by his reign and that of his son Demetrius was the most 
brilliant in the history of the country. 

So long as the Seleucid Empire was strong, Euthydemus 
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remained confined within the boundaries of his own former 
satrapy of Bactria and Sogdiana. His main preoccupation was, 
naturally, to consolidate his kingdom, exposed as it was to 
formidable attacks by its nomadic neighbours and by the 
rising kingdom of Parthia. When Antiochus III carried out 
his great expedition to the East to assert his supremacy over 
his Oriental satrapies and to check the advance of the Parthians, 
Euthydemus offered him staunch resistance. Failing to take 
Euthydemus’ capital Bactra, Antiochus, as is well known, was 
forced to make peace with Euthydemus, which was concluded 
(in 206 b.c.) on honourable terms. Tam has shown that Antio¬ 
chus yielded to the threat of Euthydemus to ally himself with 
the powerful nomadic Sacae. 

The departure of Antiochus and his subsequent catastrophic 
struggle with the Romans marked the beginning of the expan¬ 
sion of the Bactrian kingdom at the expense of the Seleucids 
and the Parthians. Though there is no precise evidence, it 
appears probable that the rule of Euthydemus and his son 
was extended in the east over at least a part of Ferghana 
and perhaps over some tracts of Chinese Turkestan, and in 
the west over certain Parthian provinces including Margiane 
(the rich oasis of Merv). In the south Demetrius, after his 
father’s death (about 189 b.c.), annexed some of the Seleucid 
provinces: certainly Paropamisadae and most probably Aria, 
Arachosia, and Seistan. Finally he embarked on his ambitious 
and momentous campaign for the conquest of India, the course 
of which is comparatively well known: it made him for a short 
time the successor of the great Mauryan kings and the most 
powerful monarch of the eastern Hellenistic world. 

This sketch of the early political history of Bactria, based 
on Tam’s research, is of course tentative and hypothetical. 
Our information is hopelessly scanty, but there is no doubt 
that in the late third and early second centuries Bactria was 
a great power which might have exerted some influence on the 
general development of the Hellenistic world, had it not been 
for the subsequent events of which I shall speak later. 

We should like to know more of the economic and social 
structure of the immense and rich kingdom of Bactria, but 
there is practically no evidence about it. Our literary sources 
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contain little of value and archaeological material is almost 
wholly lacking. The beautiful series of Bactrian coins, one of 
our main sources for the reconstruction of the dynastic and 
political history of the country, gives some indication of its 
commercial importance and its trade connexions, but other¬ 
wise yields very little information of an economic kind. The 
archaeological exploration of both Afghanistan and Russian 
Turkestan is in its infancy. Bactra, the capital, has never 
been systematically excavated. The trial excavation of M. A. 
Foucher did not reach the lower strata. The methodical work 
done recently by M. Hackin and his associates in Afghanistan 
has produced excellent results, but these relate mostly to a 
much later period. Quite recently, however, Hackin has begun 
the exploration of a very promising site, the ruins of the rich 
and strong double city Alexandria-Kapisa, capital of the 
satrapy of Paropamisadae. It looks as if we may soon have a 
rival to the famous Taxila. 317 

It is needless to speak at length of the brilliant excavations 
of Sir John Marshall and his collaborators and successors at 
Taxila, the well-known capital of ‘ Taxilus \ the ally of Alexan¬ 
der. A few words will suffice. 

The rains of the three successive cities of Taxila, built near 
each other, have yielded abundant and precisely dated material. 
Unfortunately the city of Demetrius and his successors is the 
least well-known of the three. It must be borne in mind that 
after his conquest of Taxila, Demetrius did not care to stay in 
the conquered city. The finds made in the rains of this earliest 
city (under the mound of Bhir), which are in process of ex¬ 
cavation, all date from about the seventh to the third century 
b.c. Demetrius apparently built himself a new city, which 
lay buried under the mound of Sirkap; it has been thoroughly 
excavated, but very little has been discovered about it. The 
excavations have shown that this Hellenistic city, which was 
in the hands of the Greeks from about 189 to 80 b.c., was com¬ 
pletely rebuilt by their successors in Taxila, the Sacae and 
Pahlavi, in the first century b.c. and the first century a.d. 
The abundant discoveries made by the excavators all belong 
to this period and prove that the city of Sirkap, as we know it, 
was not Greek but Sacian. In the second half of the first 
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century a.d. Sacian Taxila was conquered in its turn by the 
Kushans, who abandoned it and built a new city for themselves, 
the third city of Taxila, which is buried under the mound of 
Sirsukh and has been very little explored. 

The exact plan of the Hellenistic city of Taxila and the type 
of its buildings are consequently unknown. The sole fact that 
appears to be certain concerns the fortifications and the size 
of the city. It was in all probability much larger than the 
Sacian, and was surrounded, not by the existing stone wall, 
but by a strong earthen wall. Whether the excavated build¬ 
ings, which are native in character, existed in the same or 
nearly the same form in the Hellenistic period, it is impossible 
to say. It is difficult to believe, with Tam, that Demetrius 
built for himself a city of the native, not of the Greek, type. 318 

Of the economic and social structure of the Bactrian king¬ 
dom very little is known. The following sketch, based on the 
material collected and explained by Tam, is therefore no more 
than tentative. Bactria and Sogdiana, especially the latter, 
were rich in natural resources. Every one knows the natural 
wealth of Russian Turkestan, the country around Samarcand: 
in its agricultural possibilities it rivals Egypt and Babylonia. 
There is no doubt that developed agriculture flourished here 
from time immemorial. While Sogdiana was a region of rich 
fields and beautiful gardens, Bactria proper was a land both of 
agriculture and of extensive grazing. The Bactrian cavalry 
was famous, and there is no reason to think that the horses 
were imported from outside. While rich in grain and cattle, 
the country was poor in metals: no important silver mines and 
no gold mines exist in modem Afghanistan and Turkestan, 
and so it was in ancient times. Some mines of semi-precious 
stones may have existed in Bactria and Sogdiana, but they 
would not add very much to the wealth of the country. 

Bactria’s real source of wealth, apart from its agriculture 
and grazing, was the transit trade along the caravan roads 
that crossed the country, connecting India with the Iranian 
lands and through them with Mesopotamia and Syria. Our 
information regarding it is poor. We know, however, that 
Bactra, the capital, was famous for its bazaars and markets, 
and that Bactria had the reputation of being a country of 

3261 n n 
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merchants. Moreover, a recent find of Syrian glass of the finest 
sort (first century a.d.) and of Indian ivories made in the ruins 
of Kapisa (above, p. 544), though of much later date, shows 
that even at the time when Roman trade with India was 
mostly carried on by sea, the caravan routes by land between 
India and Syria, which passed through Bactria, were still in 
active use. They must have been used much more in the early 
Hellenistic period when the sea route was not yet well de¬ 
veloped. I have already mentioned that the early Seleucids 
had abundance of ivory and spices at their disposal, and I am 
convinced that a large part of these came to Syria by land and 
not by sea (that is, by way of the Persian Gulf). I shall return 
to this point later. 

While connected with Syria in the west, Bactria in all prob¬ 
ability carried on a lively trade with the north and north-west, 
with western Siberia and South Russia. The intermediaries 
between the Bactrians and the Iranian nomads of the north 
were probably the Sacae. It was from Siberia that Bactria in 
its early days received its supply of gold. Our evidence on its 
trade relations with the north and the north-west in the 
Hellenistic period is slight, but to my mind conclusive. Several 
beautiful specimens of jewellery and toreutic art in a peculiar 
style that have been found in Siberia and South Russia, 
especially in the Kuban region and in the Taman peninsula, 
were certainly made by Greco-Iranian artists other than those 
of South Russia, whose style is familiar to us. The most prob¬ 
able assumption is that they were made in Bactria and im¬ 
ported into Siberia and South Russia. 

This style has been studied by me in several articles. Its 
characteristic features are, on the one hand, its predilection 
for polychromy and on the other its powerful and pathetic 
naturalism expressed mainly in groups of fighting animals. It 
had a long life. From the Bactrians it was inherited by the 
Sacae, with whom it migrated both to northern India and to 
South Russia. The Sacae transmitted it to the Sarmatians, 
and with them it came a second time to South Russia. These 
facts show that the relations between Bactria and the north, 
once established, continued to exist long after the political 
death of Hellenistic Bactria. 319 
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The beautiful coinage of the early Bactrian kings—a branch 
as it were of the Seleucid coinage, with its Attic standard and 
its various Seleucid types—was destined to become and did 
become the instrument of the caravan trade of Bactria and 
India. The almost complete absence of Seleucid coins in the 
Bactrian and Indian hoards (above, n. 243) and the rare occur¬ 
rence, in stray finds, of coins minted by the Seleucids after the 
secession of Bactria is an indication of this. It is not improbable 
that Seleucid gold and silver which reached Bactria directly or 
through Parthia was reminted by the Bactrian kings. Besides 
coins of the heavy Attic standard, mostly tetradrachms, they 
and their successors in India, especially in the later period, 
minted a good many coins of a lighter weight for local exchange. 
Though the use of money was not foreign to India in the pre- 
Greek period, it was Alexander’s conquest of the East and the 
Greek domination in Bactria and in India that made it a 
prominent feature of economic life in this part of the civilized 
world, while Parthia, with its abundant coinage and its many 
mints in the west and in the east, served as the connecting 
link between Bactria and the Seleucid Empire. It should be 
noted that the successors of the Greeks in Bactria and India, 
the Ye-chi (Kushans) and the Sacae, inherited in this as in 
many other respects the traditions of their predecessors. 

The character of the social and economic structure of Bactria 
and Sogdiana is a matter of guess-work. Both countries 
possessed some Greek cities, mostly foundations of Alexander 
and military strongholds. Part at least of their population 
was Greek. There is no evidence to enable us to form any idea 
of the constitutions of these cities and of their relations with the 
king. Besides cities, there were in Bactria, as in other Hellenis¬ 
tic monarchies, rural settlements of a military character, the 
so-called kcltolklou. 

Bactria, however, was an Iranian country. The bulk of the 
population consisted of Iranians and some pre-Iranian tribes. 
The vigour and activity of its Iranian aristocracy, the feudal 
lords of the many villages scattered over Bactria and Sogdiana, 
are illustrated by the history of Alexander; but practically 
nothing is known of its destinies under the rule of Euthydemus 
and Demetrius. However, the facts that the country maintained 
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PLATE LXII 

1. Gilded silver belt with hook-clasp and scales inlaid with carnelian found 
near Maikop in the Kuban district. The clasp shows a griffin of the Persian type— 
with curved wings, the body in profile, the head which forms the hook seen from 
the back—killing a horse in a forest indicated by stylized trees. The figure of the 
griffin is full of ferocious force and energy beautifully expressed in the tension of 
its body; the dying horse, though treated ornamentally with the body distorted, 
in order to adapt it to the shape of the belt-scales, shows in its head a pathos of 
agony and death of a realism and vigour which was never attained in ancient 
art, even in the works of Assyrian animalists. The girdle plates represent stylized 
birds with outstretched pinions; bodies and heads of the birds are filled up with 
incrustation and have become geometrical ornaments. The belt cannot be dated 
with any exactitude. In my opinion it is the earliest product of the so-called 
Siberian animal style, which was flourishing at the beginning of the Christian era, 
and may be assigned therefore to the early Hellenistic period. Photograph 
supplied by the former Archaeological Commission, Hermitage, Leningrad. 

2. Belt of the same type and decoration as no. i, said to have been found in 
Bulgaria. The hook-clasp is formed by an eagle in front view holding a sheep (?), 
and a boar biting into the head of the eagle; behind the boar, a stag turned to the 
left with ornamental horns. The belt from Bulgaria is much more schematic and 
ornamental than that of Maikop and shows the influence of the ‘ Pontic 1 version 
of the animal style. It may therefore be a little later than the belt from Maikop. 

On the belt from Maikop, M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks , p. 134, pi. xxv, 
1; Arethuse , 1924, 3, p. 4, pi. xiv, 1; Animal Style , p. 47 f., pi. xm, 1, 2; G. 
Borovka, Scythian Art, p. 58 f., pi. xlvi b. Belt from Bulgaria, M. Rostovtzeff, 
Arethuse , 1924, 3, p. 5 1 , pi. xiv, 2; Animal Style , p. 48, pi. xm, 3. Photograph 
supplied by the authorities of the British Museum, London. 

3. Gold plate found in Siberia. A horse crest or a clasp ? Heraldic ornamental 
eagle with tail erect and outspread wings holding an ibex. Cloisons on the neck, 
breast, and upper wings once filled with camelians. Persian style, but schematized 
and adapted to the requirements of the Nomads. Nearer to the true Persian art 
is the gold tore from Siberia ending in the body of a winged lion-griffin, E. H. 
Minns, Scyth . and Gr p. 271 f., fig. 182. Good reproductions of the eagle plate 
with bibliography in E. H. Minns, loc. cit., p. 273, fig. 112, and A. U. Pope, 
A Survey of Persian Art , i, p. 465, pi. 138 a, b (Ph. Ackerman). Photograph 
supplied by the authorities of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 

The problem of the contribution of Bactria to the development of art, and 
especially of the applied arts, has been touched upon in the text. Our knowledge 
of Hellenistic Bactria is scanty. But the example of the Panticapaean State which 
lived in similar conditions, being an intermediary between the Nomads and the 
Greek world, with its original creations in the field of art designed to meet the 
demands of the Nomads, leads us to suggest that Bactria, so similar to the Bos- 
poran kingdom, must have played a similar part. A new phenomenon in the 
history of Nomadic art in the period of the acme of the Bactrian State was the 
creation of a new version of the Nomadic animal style, a blend of Central Asiatic 
and Persian elements. The leading features of this neo-‘ Scythian' animal style 
were: ornamental use of groups of animals in conflict borrowed chiefly from the 
art of Persia, with emphasis laid on the pathetic side, and extensive use of poly- 
chromy effected by using cloisonne inlaid work, which was well developed in the 
Iranian world in pre-Hellenistic times and prominent at Taxila in the Sacian 
period. I may tentatively suggest that Bactria was responsible for these in¬ 
novations. 




i. Leningrad, Hermitage. 



2. London, British Museum. 



3. Leningrad, Hermitage* 


Bactria in the service of the Nomads 
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its reputation for the excellence of its cavalry and that 
Euthydemus used 10,000 horsemen against Antiochus III show 
that its feudal aristocracy was numerous, strong, and rich, and 
lived on peaceful terms with the Greek rulers, which means 
that the Bactrian rulers made no change in the social and 
economic structure that they had inherited from the past. 

As in other parts of the former Persian Empire, this feudal 
aristocracy lived in fortified country-houses surrounded by 
villages. In a country like Bactria, exposed as it was to raids 
by the nomads, these villages were gradually fortified by their 
feudal lords in their own interest. The same thing was probably 
done in the case of the larger town-like villages with their 
population of artisans and merchants, which may have depended 
directly on the kings. Such towns are common in the East at 
the present time. The villages and the towns had their own 
elders and chiefs and a certain amount of self-administration. 
This I regard as a natural development in a country where 
the central power guaranteed its subjects social stability and 
the feudal lords were no longer afraid of their own bondsmen. 
It is possible that it was promoted and encouraged by the 
central government, but I see no signs in our miserably defec¬ 
tive evidence of any attempts by the kings to transform the 
bondsmen into free peasants. 

In this way Bactria and Sogdiana became gradually studded 
with hundreds of cities and fortified villages and towns, and 
acquired the reputation of being a country of a thousand towns. 
This expression is used in our Greek sources, and Chang-K'ien, 
who visited the country soon after it had passed from the 
Greeks to the Ye-chi, says that the people of Bactria lived in 
walled towns. Speaking of the transitional period between the 
collapse of Greek rule and the establishment of a new regime 
by its new masters, the Kushans, Chang-K’ien describes the 
country as one which ‘has no great king or chief, but every¬ 
where the cities and towns have their own petty chiefs’. There 
is nothing surprising in this. The feudal lords of the past had 
been exterminated by the Kushans and for the time being had 
not been replaced by new ones; and consequently the richer 
and more prominent members of the community would act as 
chiefs in the villages and cities. It was necessary that the 
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Kushans should have some agents on whom they could rely in 
matters of taxation, and they were not yet able to protect 
their new subjects from robbers and raiders. How long this 
‘municipal autonomy’ lasted, cannot be said. Nor can we tell 
whether and to what extent this ‘ autonomy ’ had existed under 
Greek rule. 

The relations between the Greek kings and the feudal lords, 
the obligations of the latter towards the kings, and the Euthy- 
demid system of taxation are completely unknown. 

It seems plain, however, that the rulers of Bactria achieved 
what the Seleucids and their satraps never succeeded in ac¬ 
complishing: they created a lasting understanding between 
two nations, the Iranians and the Greeks, and established 
peace and harmony between men living two utterly different 
types of life, based on two different social and economic 
systems, each of them well established and deeply rooted. In 
this they closely resembled the Parthians, with the important 
difference, however, that the Arsacids were themselves Iranians 
and that the leading role in their monarchy was played by the 
Iranians, not by the Greeks. 

The organization of the other parts of the Bactrian Empire 
was probably very similar to that of its kernel. Tarn has shown 
that, although it did not differ much in other respects from 
the Seleucid Empire, it had a peculiar political system. The 
rulers of its constituent parts were, not satraps, but sub-kings, 
who belonged to the family of the ruling monarch. Each of 
them had the title of king and his own revenue. It was a 
system probably better adapted than the Seleucid to the 
Iranian character of the empire, inasmuch as it gave greater 
authority to the subordinate rulers and satisfied the pride of 
their subjects, the Iranian feudal lords. 

It is impossible to enter here into a discussion of the question 
of the organization which Demetrius established in his Indian 
sub-kingdoms and handed on to his successors, the Greek 
kings of India. The slight information that we possess 
seems to show that no changes fundamentally affecting Indian 
life were made by the new Greek rulers. If one believes in 
the historical character and the early date of the kernel of 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya and in the radical centraliza- 
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tion of Indian government effected by Chandragupta on 
‘Hellenistic' lines, one may say that Chandragupta did more 
to hellenize India than Demetrius and Menander. But the 
Artasasthra seems to be rather a theoretical and speculative 
work, and very probably has nothing to do with Chandragupta 
and the Mauryan organization of India. 320 

The splendour of Bactria came to an end when Demetrius 
perished in his struggle with Eucratides, who was either a rebel 
against him, or perhaps, as Tarn thinks, one of the relatives 
of Antiochus IV who acted on his behalf and helped him in 
his attempt to restore the unity of the Seleucid Empire and 
to crush Parthia. The results of this struggle were disastrous. 
The Greek element in Bactria was divided and weakened, and 
Bactria soon fell an easy prey to the powerful nomads of the 
north. The remnant of the Greeks retired to India and con¬ 
tributed to the survival and the stability of some of the larger 
and smaller Greek kingdoms, which, however, rapidly became 
indianized. 

On the destinies of Hellenism in the ancient world Bactria 
had very little influence, less than Parthia. Its historical im¬ 
portance lies in the fact that it kept alive for three centuries 
a Greek body politic closely associated with and allied to 
native—Iranian and Indian—elements, and served as a 
channel for the penetration of some degree of Greek civiliza¬ 
tion into Central Asia and India. How strong this Greek 
influence was, cannot be discussed here. The civilization and 
art of Bactria itself are very little known. 

Part III 

THE MINOR MONARCHIES 

As I have pointed out, a portion only of Asia Minor was subject 
to the Seleucids and Ptolemies. Its northern regions were 
independent and were ruled by their own kings. Bithynia 
never submitted to Alexander nor recognized the rule of the 
Seleucids. The nominal dependence of Pontus on Alexander 
and his successors ended in 302 b.c., when a local dynasty set 
about the unification of certain parts of Cappadocia under the 
name of the Pontic kingdom. Cappadocia, for a time a Seleucid 
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satrapy, asserted its liberty about 265 b.c. A little earlier, 
tribes of Gauls or Galatians settled in part of great Phrygia 
and Cappadocia. Finally, as early as 283 b.c., the former 
Mysian satrapy of the Persian kingdom, with Pergamon as 
its capital, entered on a phase of almost complete independence 
under the rule of its dynast Philetaeras. 

These independent States were not barbarian communities 
having no part in the political and cultural development of 
the period we are concerned with, and therefore negligible for 
our purposes. They had all lived from time immemorial under 
civilized conditions and had long since come into touch with 
the Greeks. Early in its history Bithynia was occupied by 
Thracian tribes, who lived for centuries under the rule of their 
own dynasts in close relations with the Greek colonies of the 
Bithynian coast. Pontus and Cappadocia were fragments of 
the great Hittite Empire and, at a later time, important and 
strongly Iranized satrapies of Persia. Some Greek colonies 
were scattered along the Pontic coast, but had little influence 
on the character of the communities that were subsequently 
to form the kingdoms of Pontus and Cappadocia. The Gauls 
or Galatians were new-comers and intruders, possessing a 
peculiar Central-European civilization. In Anatolia they 
lived in close touch with the Phrygians, an ancient people, 
heirs of the great Phrygian traditions of the past. Lastly, the 
inhabitants of the Pergamene or Mysian region were from an 
early date in close contact with Greek life and civilization. 

In the Hellenistic period all these countries became imbued 
with a new life. Under the leadership of able and energetic 
men they all asserted with determination their claim to political 
independence. Their rulers—most of them hellenized Anato¬ 
lians—applied themselves vigorously to securing it, by con¬ 
solidating their power, unifying and organizing their respective 
countries, developing the natural resources of these, enlarging 
their territories, and increasing their revenues. The States, 
when once firmly established in their independence, wished 
to play their part in the political affairs of the time, and to 
exert their influence in the Hellenistic balance of power as 
equals of the great Macedonian monarchies. They all regarded 
themselves as belonging to the civilized world and promoted 
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Greek culture in their respective kingdoms. Their social 
and economic structure therefore merits somewhat closer 
attention. 


A. PERGAMON 

The best known of them, the Pergamene State, may be dealt 
with first. 331 The evidence concerning the early history of this 
kingdom is not abundant. We know the names of the first 
rulers, their political connexions, their struggle for indepen¬ 
dence, and their successful wars with their neighbours, the 
wild Galatians. But we have very little information about the 
gradual establishment of their dynasteia and the measures they 
took to organize their State and to develop its resources. 

The city of Pergamon has, it is true, been carefully and 
systematically excavated. In three series of campaigns eminent 
German scholars have revealed the most important monuments 
of the acropolis, the centre of the city’s religious, political, and 
dynastic life, as well as those of a small part of the remainder 
of the city. The excavations, which are still in progress, have 
brought to light a large number of important sculptures and 
inscriptions. But very few of these relate to the early dynasteia. 
The majority illustrate the kingdom at its zenith and the 
glorious reigns of its great rulers, in some instances Attalus I, 
but more frequently Eumenes II and Attalus II. Hardly any 
of the monuments throw light on the earlier period, when, 
under the modest dynasts Philetaerus and Eumenes I, the 
foundations of the future glory of Pergamon were laid. 

Yet there are good reasons for endeavouring to reconstruct, 
if only in mere outline, the history of the Pergamene dynasteia. 
My earlier attempts to do this have led me to the following 
conclusions. 

The history of the Pergamene kingdom must be divided into 
two main periods—that of the dynasteia and that of the basileia. 
The founder of the Pergamene dynasteia was Philetaerus, son 
of Attalus, a half-Greek from Tius. To this man Lysimachus 
entrusted one of his strongholds in Asia Minor, the fortress of 
Pergamon, where he kept a part, amounting to 9,000 talents, 
of his treasure. Philetaerus betrayed his master and handed 
over the city of Pergamon, but not the treasure, to Seleucus. 
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In return, he was left in undisturbed possession of the city 
and the adjacent country and of Lysimachus’ treasure, and 
was probably recognized as ‘dynast’ of Pergamon. In this 
capacity Philetaerus ruled over his dynasteia until his death, 
(from 283 to 263 b.c.), and remained faithful to his suzerain. 

The little we know of his rule shows that his policy, in its 
main lines, was the same as that which his immediate succes¬ 
sors consistently followed. His dominion was certainly not 
confined to the city of Pergamon and its territory (if it ever 
possessed any). We may infer from what is known of his rela¬ 
tions with Cyzicus and the other Greek cities of the coast that 
in fact he was the ruler of what used to be the Mysian satrapy 
of the Persian Orontes, and controlled the whole of the plain 
of the Caicus. In his foreign relations he adopted from the 
outset an active philhellenic policy. He was prepared to help 
his neighbours, the Greek cities of Mysia, the Aeolis, and the 
Troad, no doubt with an eye to their ulterior helpfulness to 
himself, and he initiated the policy of his successors by present¬ 
ing himself in Greece proper as a worshipper of Greek gods and 
a benefactor of the great Panhellenic sanctuaries. His gifts to 
Apollo of Delos and to the Muses of Thespiae are significant. 

His principal efforts were directed to building up a strong 
army, securing for himself the exclusive use of the harbours 
of the Aeolian coast, especially Elaea, for military and com¬ 
mercial purposes, safeguarding his frontiers,* and organizing 
his country on sound and efficient lines. It was he finally who 
began the transformation of the fortress of Pergamon into a 
permanent home for himself and his gods. It is characteristic 
of his mentality that the earliest sanctuary of Pergamon was 
built by him and his brother Eumenes for their mother Boa, 
a Paphlagonian woman, and that it was dedicated to the great 
goddess of fertility and procreation, the great mother Demeter, 
whose mystic cult appealed so strongly to the hellenized 
Anatolians. 322 

His policy was inherited by his nephew and successor 
Eumenes (263-241 b.c.) and for a time by the nephew and 
adopted son of the latter, Attalus I (241-197 b.c.). As a result 

* Note the praise of his struggle with the Galatians in the metrical inscrip¬ 
tion at Delos. Durrbach Choix, 31. 
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of the persistent organizing activity of Philetaerus, Pergamon 
was now strong enough to assert its complete political indepen¬ 
dence. This meant a break with the Seleucids and a new 
orientation of the foreign policy of the liberated State. An 
alliance with Philadelphus was the natural course for a ruler 
who challenged Antiochus I (262 b.c.) and wished to have his 
hands free in the Aegean in order to dispose readily of the sur¬ 
plus products of his wealthy and well-organized country. He 
did not miscalculate his chances, as the defeat of Antiochus I 
at Sardis eloquently testifies. 

When Attalus I succeeded Eumenes, Pergamon was, in fact, 
no longer a modest dynasteia. Its organization was solid, its 
revenue considerable, its military forces well ordered. It is 
not surprising that Attalus I defied the Galatians, refused to 
pay them tribute, and defeated them repeatedly, thus making 
his dominion safe on the east. Emboldened by these suc¬ 
cesses, he regarded himself as the equal of his former suzerains 
the Seleucids, assumed the title of king, and started to trans¬ 
form the former Mysian dynasteia into a Pan-Anatolian basileia 
(228 B.C.). 

Here the first period of the history of Pergamon ends, and 
the second begins; the latter will be dealt with in my next 
chapter. In this second period the orientation of the policy of 
the Pergamene kings, its centre of gravity, was no longer the 
same. The aim of the Pergamene kings was imperialistic and 
their means were adequate to their aim. The work of organiz¬ 
ing the kernel of the state was in the main completed and that 
of extension begun. The chief concern of the Pergamene kings 
now lay in their foreign relations and in the organization of 
the new acquisitions that these relations brought them. 

We may conclude that what we know of the organization of 
the kernel of the Pergamene basileia was in the main the work 
of the dynasts. To this the kings added very little. It will be 
appropriate therefore to sum up here our knowledge of this 
organization, reserving for the next chapter the little we know 
of the organization of the Pergamene Empire. 

The territory of the Pergamene dynasteia was not very large. 
Its extent is not exactly known and it certainly fluctuated, 
especially in the north. Its nucleus was the valley of the Caicus, 
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a land of villages and temples, of peasants and large land- 
owners engaged in agriculture and cattle-breeding, of arable 
land, gardens, and meadows. It stretched on the east to the 
hills and mountains of the Abbaitis, the. Abrettene, and the 
Olympene. On the west it reached the sea. There were only 
a few Greek settlements in the valley of the Caicus, most of 
them probably small military and agricultural communities. 

On the coast several Greek cities controlled the harbours 
and the fertile littoral. The natural outlets of the Caicus 
valley were the Elaean and Adramyttian gulfs, with their 
respective cities, Elaea and Adramyttium. Elaea, forming part 
of this valley, was certainly the first to submit to the rule of 
the Pergamene dynasts. But this could not be the limit of their 
efforts. Expansion along the coast to the south and north 
was natural, and was carried on systematically and successfully. 
To the south the first Pergamene dynasts held probably the 
coast as far as Myrina, to the north the whole of the Adramyttian 
plain and the city of Adramyttium and at least part of the coast 
of the Troad. Further north the Pergamenes could not extend: 
Ilium, Abydus, Lampsacus, and Cyzicus were too strong for 
them. But they succeeded in maintaining good relations with 
them, especially the last three, all of them flourishing and im¬ 
portant centres of the trade of the Hellespont and the Sea of 
Marmora. 

Of not less vital concern to the Pergamene dynasts than the 
coast with its harbours, fisheries, olive-groves, and vineyards, 
was the control of the southern slope of Mount Ida. They 
secured it early in their history and never lost it. It was this 
region that supplied them with timber, pitch, and tar for their 
ships and buildings and for a profitable export trade in com¬ 
petition with Macedonia. It was here that the best horses 
for their army were bred. And it was the mines of Mount Ida 
that provided them with silver and copper and a little gold. 
Iron they certainly received from the Pontic mines through 
Cyzicus. 323 The territory of the early Pergamene dynasteia con¬ 
sisted therefore of (1) the capital of the kingdom, the city 
of Pergamon, (2) the few Greek cities of the coast and of the 
valley of the Caicus, and (3) the rural tract containing the 
native villages and temples. 
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Each of these divisions may be briefly described. The city of 
Pergamon was in the first place the city of Philetaerus and of 
his successors, their main fortress and stronghold, the centre 
of the military and civil organization of their dynasteia, the 
abode of the gods who protected the rulers and the State. At 
the same time it was the most important Greek city of the 
dynasteia, its intellectual and artistic capital, its Greek fagade. 
Pergamon was for the Attalids what Alexandria was for the 
Ptolemies and it was similarly laid out and organized. In the 
planning and construction of their capital the Attalids were 
probably guided by what they knew of the brilliant city of 
the Nile. 

The kernel of the city of Pergamon was its acra, the residence 
of the gods and of the kings. On the slope of this and at its 
feet extended the city proper, with its temples, public buildings, 
extensive markets, and private houses. Of this city we know 
very little. 

The imposing group of monuments of the acra, rising on 
terraces one above the other, are known to us in the form that 
was given to them in the period of the basileia, under Eumenes 
II and Attalus II (see next chapter, and pi. lxiii). But it is 
more than probable that the plan of the acra was the work of 
the dynasts, not of the kings. The kings enlarged the individual 
buildings, made them more magnificent, and filled them with 
thousands of statues, bas-reliefs, and decorative monuments, 
but they never changed the main lines of their disposition or 
their general character. 

The imposing theatre with its long and spacious terrace, its 
portico and temples, formed a straight base, from which the 
two main groups of buildings of the acra spread fanwise: the 
splendid row of temples and religious monuments, and behind 
it a second row of dynastic and military buildings. The whole 
was surrounded by strong fortifications. 

Two temples, that of Athene and perhaps a temple or 
temenos dedicated to Zeus, were the principal religious build¬ 
ings of the acra. The third great religious monument of Per¬ 
gamon—the famous altar with its beautiful sculptures, a monu¬ 
ment set up by the Attalids to impress on the whole Greek 
world their greatest service to Hellenism, the crushing of the 
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PLATE LXIII 

1. Model of the restored 'Acra* of Pergamon as seen 
from the west, made by H. Schleif. See above, p. 557 ff., cf. 
661 andW. vonMassow, Fzlhrer durch das Pergamon Museum, 
2nd ed., 1936, fig. 31. Photograph supplied by the autho¬ 
rities of the Pergamon Museum, Berlin. 

2. The famous statue of the dying Gaul. Copy of one 
of the votive bronze figures dedicated by Attalus I in the 
court of the temple of Athena at Pergamon. The date and 
style of this figure cannot be discussed here. Reference 
may be made to the latest studies of early Pergamene 
sculpture enumerated and summarized in A .J.A . xliv (1940), 
pp, 241 ff.; cf. B. Schweitzer, J.D.A.I , liv (1939), Anz., 
pp. 405 ff. I reproduce this well-known statue to illustrate 
the spirit of the Attalids and their conception of their his¬ 
torical mission. On the Celtic arms carved on the base, 
P. Couissin, Inst. mil. et nav. t 1931, pi* xxxv, 1. Photo¬ 
graph supplied by Alinari. 
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Galatians—was a later addition. The last feature of this group 
was a fine market-place with a temple, built for the use of 
the large population of the acra. 324 

The second tier of buildings was separated from the first by 
a street, the main street of the acra, which they fronted: they 
consisted of royal palaces, gardens, barracks, storehouses, and 
arsenals. Solid and strong, but modest in proportions and in 
decoration, the royal buildings served as a powerful protection 
to the sanctuaries, and closely linked the gods with the kings. 

This is not the place for a discussion of the plan and the 
artistic character of the acra. The general idea underlying its 
design was the same as that adopted by the Ptolemies at 
Alexandria. The royal residence was intended to dominate the 
city, which lay at its feet as a subordinate annex. This idea 
was carried out with great skill. The rising tiers of royal 
buildings towering over the city certainly made as strong an 
impression on ancient visitors to Pergamon as their imposing 
ruins make on modem tourists. 

Subordinate in its topography to the royal acra, the city of 
Pergamon showed a similar subordination in its constitution 
and mode of life. It was certainly a Greek city, a -polls, with 
its popular assembly, council, and magistrates, its tribes and 
demes. But, resembling Alexandria in this respect also, this 
aspect was a mere facade. Behind the screen of its constitu¬ 
tion, the life of the city was directed from the acra. The chief 
magistrates—-the strategoi —were in practice agents of the kings, 
as were also the other magistrates. Even the minor duties of 
maintaining order and cleanliness in the streets and houses 
were regulated by royal decrees and carried out by city magis¬ 
trates (the astynomoi) according to the prescriptions of the law 
and probably under royal supervision. 

The relations between the rulers and the Greek cities of their 
dynasteia are very little known to us. None of these cities 
have been excavated and no important inscriptions of the 
Hellenistic period have been found on their sites. There is 
some evidence that the dynasts may have begun by granting 
help and protection, loans and gifts, to the Greek cities. 325 
How this original relation of friendship and alliance was trans¬ 
formed into subjection we do not know, but the transformation 
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may be accepted as a fact. Attalus I did not hesitate to trans¬ 
fer, for his convenience, after the manner of Antigonus the 
One-eyed, the population of Gergitha from their old seat north 
of Mount Ida in the Troad to the source of the Caicus.* The 
transfer of a part of the population of Miletopolis to Gargara 
on Mt. Ida is of unknown date. It may have been carried out 
on the initiative of the people themselves, and in that case 
there is nothing to prevent us from assigning it to the early 
days of the dynasteia .f We may include in the same class of 
arbitrary acts the assignment of part of the territory of Priapus 
to the city of Parium in the TroadJ and a similar measure 
affecting Dardanus and AbydusJ both probably of a later date. 

The relations between the rulers and the rural areas, with 
their temples and villages, are a subject of greater importance. 
In the official terminology of the Attalids, which was still in 
use in the reign of Attalus III and in the early days of the 
Romans, as is shown by the will of Attalus III (see below, 
Ch. VI), the dynasteia consisted of the polis, that is, Pergamon, 
and the chora, the rest of the country. The chora is not the 
‘territory’ of the city of Pergamon (this did not exist before 
the Roman period); it is certainly the whole territory, outside 
the capital, in the possession of the dynasts. The Attalid ter¬ 
minology is strikingly similar to that of the Ptolemies, and 
different from that of the Seleucids. 

From time immemorial the chora was divided into villages, 
with which most of the temples of the Pergamene dynasteia 
were undoubtedly connected. Of these temples none were of 
any considerable size or importance: those which were not 
connected with some Greek city were certainly minor village 
temples of the type that I have described above. 326 None of 
the villages and temples were transformed by the early Attalids 
into cities, for these rulers were not city-builders like the 
Seleucids, but followed in this respect the example of the 
Ptolemies. There were, however, two exceptions—Philetaeria 
and Attalia. Both were probably mere military strongholds. 

* Strabo, xiii. 1. 70, p. 616. 

t Ibid. xiii. 1. 58, p. 611; Mela, 1. 93; Steph. Byz. s.v. rdpyapa. 

f Strabo, xiii. 1.14, p. 588. 

§ Ibid. xiii. 1. 28, p. 595. 
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Philetaeria apparently did not survive; Attalia later developed 
into a city. 

Villages, therefore, were the predominant element in the 
Pergamene dynasteia. They formed the principal economic and 
social units and administrative centres, though they were not 
regarded as the principal administrative units. The lists of 
ephebes found in the Pergamene gymnasium show that the 
population of the kernel of the State was divided into three 
classes: the citizens of Pergamon distributed among the ‘ tribes ’ 
of the city, those who belonged to the topoi, and those who 
were in the eyes of the law foreigners ( xenoi ). The topoi, for the 
most part, either bore geographical names (Lycetta, Masdye, 
Dascylium, Timnoa, the plain of Midas), probably some of them 
the names of the administrative centres of the districts (one, 
for example, bears the significant name Abbukome), or were 
designated agroi, estates, for example ‘ the estate of Apasion'; 
some, however, were tracts of grazing land (for example Man- 
drai), or regions inhabited by soldiers of Anatolian origin— 
Mysians and Masdyenes—settled on the land. 327 

We may therefore regard the 1 topoi as districts. In these 
districts the greater part of the land either belonged to the 
peasants and was cultivated by them, or was cultivated by 
soldiers settled on it, or centred in a large estate, probably a 
gift-estate of the king (dorea). This system of subdivision of 
the dynasteia strikingly resembles that which the Ptolemies 
established in Egypt and introduced into their province of 
Palestine. The nomoi of Egypt are absent, but we have the 
toparchiai and villages. It is, however, possible that several 
topoi were grouped in a region. We hear occasionally of such 
a region, the Aeolid, the name being used not as a geographical 
but as an administrative term. These regions would correspond 
to the Egyptian nomoi.* In later times the same terminology 
was used for the satrapies of the Attalid basileia .f 

We are justified therefore in suggesting that the Attalids 
organized their dynasteia on the Ptolemaic model adapted to 
local conditions. I draw attention again to the friendly rela¬ 
tions, amounting in fact to a formal alliance, between the early 
Attalids and the Ptolemies. The polis —Pergamon—had a 

* Athen. xv, p. 697 d. f O.G.I. 339, 12 f., cf. 330. 
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separate existence, and so had the Greek ‘allied’ cities. The 
rest of the country was chora. It was subdivided into regions, 
districts ( tottoi ), and villages (/c&i/xcu), with their respective 
temples. The land in the chora was probably the property of 
the king. Most of it was cultivated by native peasants, but 
some parcels were assigned to military settlers, while others 
were in the hands of Greeks as short-term or long-term lease¬ 
holds or perhaps as yq ISl 6 ktt)to<;. Large tracts of land (perhaps 
with the villages included in them) were managed by large 
landowners, probably as revocable gifts from the king. 328 

We have no information regarding the legal status of the 
peasants. But since in other parts of Asia Minor they were 
serfs (Xaol fta.<TL\iKoC) , we may assume that they had the same 
status in the dynasteia of the Attalids, with all that this status 
implied. Their work in the fields was certainly supervised, 
probably by agents of the ruler, however these may have been 
designated.* 

The peasants certainly paid rent or a tax to the ruler. We 
have seen that these payments were not determined by rigid 
regulations in the Seleucid part of Asia Minor (above, p. 465 f.). 
They were sometimes made in money, sometimes in kind. It 
is probable, though far from certain, that the Xaol paid as a 
rule a pars quanta, an ekphorion, while the cleruchs paid a 
tithe, a dekate or an eikoste, 329 

In the rural districts justice was administered in the name 
of the king by his judges. They are mentioned incidentally by 
Athenaeus,f but the reading of the text is uncertain. We may 
suppose them to have been either royal judges in general— 
similar to the Ptolemaic chrematistai and laokritai —or judges 
who adjudicated in affairs that concerned the interests of the 
king, or even special judges for the Xaol fiaaiXiKol. 

In the polls and in the chora the rulers showed a remarkable 
interest in economic matters. We have no direct information 
regarding their activity in connexion with agriculture and live¬ 
stock. But we know that they were keenly interested in scien¬ 
tific treatises on agriculture and that one of them, Attalus III, 

* to ^acnXiKa Trpayii.aTev6fj.evoL was the usual expression in later times, 
C. B. Welles, R.C. 51,1. 19. 

f Athen. xv, p. 697 d, cf. above, p. 508. 
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himself wrote such a treatise. We know, moreover, that he also 
devoted the end of his life to experiments in horticulture. 
Whether this was a personal hobby or an interest traditional 
in the dynasty, we cannot say. It is noteworthy that the 
bibliography of Varro includes many natives of Asia Minor 
among writers on agriculture. It is probable, therefore, that 
on their own royal territory the Attalids devoted great atten¬ 
tion to rational agriculture, and it is certain that they derived 
their principal revenue from this territory. We may safely 
assume that their friends and officials, who owned or held large 
estates,* vied with them in this respect. And it is probable 
that they were imitated by the military settlers and the holders 
or owners of 'private' land. 

The same keen interest in new devices and improvements 
was evinced by the Attalids in respect of cattle-breeding. Asia 
Minor was famous for its sheep and goats, pigs and horses. 
We have no evidence about Pergamene sheep and goats. But 
we know that the royal Pergamene horses were prominent at 
Olympia and the other great racing centres of Greece in the 
time of Attalus I, and we hear incidentally that Eumenes II 
bought some famous white boars at Assus. We learn also 
from casual passages that the kings owned large herds of cattle 
and studs of horses. 330 

The Pergamene kings were no less zealous in developing 
industry in the cities of their kingdom, especially in Pergamon. 
Asia Minor was always famous as one of the greatest centres 
of woollen manufacture. Phrygia, Sardis, Miletus, and many 
other of its cities had in this respect a world-wide reputation. 
Such minor cities of the Pergamene dynasteia as Palaiscepsis, 
Percote, and Gambreon, in the Aeolid and the Troad, were 
famous for their cloth and carpets. It is natural therefore that 
the rulers of Pergamon should have made great efforts to apply 
the skill of their subjects and allies to an extensive production 
of woollen stuffs in their own capital. Pergamon became known 
all over the world as the centre of production of special curtains 

* They are mentioned in the will of Attalus III ( O.G. 1 . 338, 1 . 25 f.) and 
we know the names of several of them (at a later period): Craton, the famous 
flautist of the time of Eumenes II, Diodorus Pasparus, the nabob of Perga¬ 
mon after the death of Attalus III. Cf. below, p. 805 f. 
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(1 aulaea ), and of a special brocade interwoven with gold threads 
(vestes Attalicae) which in earlier times had been a speciality 
of Lydia, especially of Sardis. The name may point to the 
most famous Attalus—Attalus I. We may suppose that the 
rulers of Pergamon did not neglect the contemporary dis¬ 
coveries of chemistry as applied to the dyeing of textiles. It 
may be noted that it was about this time that the mining of 
two mineral dyes, the rubrica Sinopensis and sandarake, began 
to be carried out on a comparatively large scale. 

It will be remembered that although parchment was not 
invented by the Attalids, it was they who first brought it into 
prominence and into competition with the Egyptian papyrus. 
Here again we may infer that it was the early members of the 
dynasty who developed the production. Eumenes II, when he 
established his famous library, had abundance of parchment 
at his disposal. 331 

I shall return to certain other branches of Pergamene in¬ 
dustry in the next chapter. Here I will only add that, although 
my conclusions as to the economic development of Pergamon 
are based to a large extent on evidence relating to the later 
Attalids, it is probable that it was the early dynasts who 
initiated that development. Confined as they were to a small 
territory, they were naturally led to make the best of it by a 
rational exploitation. The later Attalids had other preoccupa¬ 
tions and their resources were much larger, but they certainly 
did not neglect their heritage. 

There is no doubt that a large part of the country’s agricul¬ 
tural and industrial output was derived from the royal land 
and the royal factories.* In industry slave labour was certainly 
employed on a large scale. Royal slaves are mentioned as an 
important part of the Pergamene population in the decree of 
Pergamon connected with the will of Attalus III, from which 
I have already quoted. Some of them were occupied—like the 
later Caesaris or Augusti servi —in the various royal offices, in 
such institutions as his library, in the administration of the 
chora, and in the royal household; but many, especially women, 
certainly worked in royal factories. The Pergamene artisans 

* See S.I.G . 3 1018, a gift to the temple of Asclepius of revenues from 
certain ergasteria. 
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had an excellent reputation all over the world. About the time 
when Attalus I built his pastas at Delphi,* a certain Dameas 
resided there (in 197 b.c.), who was ‘superintendent of the 
royal works of King Attalus’; he manumitted a royal girl- 
slave. f Later in 160/59 Eumenes II sent to Delphi among 
other gifts,f ‘slaves for the repair of the theatre and the other 
dedications’. In 140/39 Attalus II dispatched to Delphi three 
painters to restore the paintings of an unnamed monument; 
they were not slaves. It has been observed that the technique 
of the Pergamene masons was adopted by their fellow crafts¬ 
men in various cities of Greece and Asia Minor. Finally, work 
in the royal mines and forests was chiefly done by slaves, and 
it was slaves who tended the horses and live stock of the 
king. 332 

We do not know how work in the royal factories was 
organized, nor whether certain branches of industry were royal 
monopolies, and it is idle to speculate on these points. 

Trade naturally developed side by side with agriculture 
and industry. Grain was certainly exported. That there were 
close commercial relations between the Attalids and Greece is 
attested by many inscriptions, while their repeated and lavish 
gifts of grain point to the existence of an extensive export 
trade in that commodity. Pitch, tar, and timber may have 
been exported to Egypt. Pergamene textiles and parchment 
were certainly not produced for home consumption only. 
Elaea, the harbour of Pergamon, was undoubtedly a very busy 
seaport. 333 

Taken together, these various signs of economic activity, 
incomplete and sketchy as they are, suggest that a good deal 
of thought and care Was devoted to this branch of administra¬ 
tion by the dynasts of Pergamon. We dimly perceive a well- 
devised scheme, a certain planned economy, very similar in 
many respects to that, much better known, of the Ptolemies. 
The principal aim of the two dynasties was the same: to draw 

* S.I.G . 3 523. 

f G.D.I. 2001 ; S.I.G. 2 , 846: 6 rrapa fSauiAetos ’AttoAov 6 eirl ra>v epywv 7u>v 
j8oatAu«Sv. The slave is styled fiaoiAiKa iraiSLana. 

+ /cat adi/iara els rav imaKevav tov dedrpov [icat] rwv aAAcov dvadepd-nav, 

S.I.G . 3 671 B 12 f. 
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as much revenue as possible from the land under their direct 
control, and to base their general policy on this foundation. 

B. BITHYNIA 

The nearest neighbour and the most dangerous rival of Per- 
gamon was the kingdom of Bithynia in north-western Asia 
Minor. 334 The kingdom was not large. At the time of its great¬ 
est territorial expansion it consisted practically of the valley 
of the Sangarius and of the adjacent hill and mountain land. 
On the north and west it extended to the coasts of the Propon¬ 
tis, the Thracian Bosporus, and the Euxine, and on the south to 
the slopes of Mount Olympus. On the east the frontier was 
unstable. Here stood the powerful city of Heraclea Pontica, 
with its large territory, almost a little kingdom, and inland 
ruled the Paphlagonian and Pontic kings, of whom more 
presently. 

The country was rich. Arrian, a native of Bithynia, who 
knew the country well, says* that the Sangarius was navigable, 
that the Bithynians used to be good sailors in the past, and 
that they possessed a fertile territory, rich in trees and quarries, 
especially quarries of crystal; in general the country abounded 
in all sorts of products. So it was in the past, and so we may 
say it is now. In particular the forests of Bithynia were and 
still are famous and extensive, furnishing excellent building 
material. The plain of Brussa and some other plains are still 
reputed for their fertility, and the hills and mountains provide 
admirable pasturage. 

The country was inhabited by Thracians, who are believed 
to have come from the Balkan peninsula. They came in large 
numbers and probably absorbed the native population. They 
were warlike and brave and much devoted to their country 
and to their native rulers. They showed more political cohesion 
than their brethren in Europe. On the sea they were notorious 
as daring pirates, and had the reputation of being very hostile 
to foreigners. Xenophonf is explicit on this point. Since, as 
we shall presently see, all the harbours on the coast were 
occupied by Greeks, the Bithynians were driven to piracy 


* Bithyn. frg. 20, Roos. 


f Anab. vi. 4, 2. 
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instead of following peaceful avocations as merchants and 
sailors. 

Their coast was at a very early date occupied by Greeks. 
Calchedon on the Bosporus and Astacus on the gulf of Astacus 
were early Megarian colonies. Opposite Astacus lay Olbia. 
Farther to the west lay Cius, a colony of Miletus, and Myrlea, 
a colony of Colophon. The Bithynian coast of the Euxine is 
very inhospitable. The first moderately good harbour is that 
of Heraclea Pontica, which likewise was occupied by Megarians 
at an early date. Some minor Greek towns near Heraclea 
depended on that city. Thus the Thracians of Bithynia were 
almost entirely cut off from the sea, and for the disposal of their 
produce they were at the mercy of their Greek neighbours, 
especially the strongest and richest of them—Cyzicus on the 
Propontis and Heraclea on the Euxine—who controlled the 
Pontic and the Mediterranean trade. 

The Greek historians were well acquainted with the history 
of the Bithynians. Cyzicus and Heraclea had had their local 
historians, and the historiographers of the Bithynian kings of 
the Hellenistic period drew upon them for their information. 
The work of Nymphis, abridged by Memnon and preserved in 
excerpts by Photius, recorded the early story of Heraclea 
Pontica. It shows how well-informed writers of this type were. 
Arrian’s Bithynica probably went back to the official historio¬ 
graphers of the Bithynian dynasty. Unfortunately Memnon’s 
sketch is known to us in excerpts only, and the fragments of 
Arrian’s Bithynica that survive are very poor and devoid of 
historical value. 

It would be out of place to relate here the history of the 
Bithynian dynasty. It will suffice to set out the leading features 
of the policy of the rulers who founded the Hellenistic mon¬ 
archy of Bithynia. Nominally vassal dynasts for a time of 
Persia, the Bithynian kings developed a well-defined policy 
of their own in the days of Alexander. Their principal aims 
were political independence, increase of territory, and access 
to the sea. This policy, initiated by Zipoites (337-280 b.c.) and 
carried on by his capable successors Nicomedes I (280-c. 255) 
and Ziaelas (255-235), proved very successful. By strenuous 
fighting and a remarkable display of clever diplomacy, these 
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kings contrived to maintain their independence against Alex¬ 
ander, Lysimachus, Seleucus I, and Antiochus I. They were 
no doubt responsible for bringing the Galatians into Asia 
Minor; but though a calamity for the rest of that region, the 
settlement of these Celts in Phrygia was advantageous to the 
Bithynians and their Pontic neighbours. The Galatians served as 
an efficient protection against their chief enemies, theSeleucids. 

The Bithynian war of independence was accompanied by 
efforts to emerge from their political and economic isolation 
and secure a voice in the world-politics of the time. These 
efforts began with the provision of a Greek littoral for their 
Thracian kingdom. In the time of Zipoites Bithynia still had 
no access to the sea. When he took the title of king in 297 
(the initial year of the Bithynian era), he was obliged to build 
his capital inland. Zipoition was the name given to this short¬ 
lived creation, an imitation of the practice of his Macedonian 
contemporaries. But his successor Nicomedes was able to 
transfer his residence to the sea. In 264 he founded opposite 
Astacus, which had been destroyed by Lysimachus, a brand- 
new Greek city named after himself, with Greek inhabitants 
drawn from Astacus and perhaps from Calchedon, which was 
at the same time to be his capital, a counterpart, as it were, 
of Alexandria in Egypt. This was a decisive act, designed to 
present Nicomedes to the Greek world as one of the group of 
rulers who formed the Hellenistic balance of power, a Greek 
king with a Greek name and a Greek capital. It is significant 
that Nicomedes about this time, in order to give his new capital 
an opportunity of developing its commercial activity, made an 
alliance with Philadelphus, the master of the Aegean. Nor is 
it less significant that before dying he appointed Philadelphus 
and Antigonus Gonatas on the one hand and some of the 
leading commercial cities of the Northern Hanse—Byzantium, 
Heraclea, and Cius—on the other, to be guardians of his chil¬ 
dren. Without the support of Ptolemy and Antigonus the 
Aegean would have been closed to him, and an alliance with 
Heraclea and Byzantium was a necessary condition of partici¬ 
pation in the Pontic trade. His policy towards the Greek cities 
of Greece proper was naturally the same as that of his con¬ 
temporaries. He endeavoured to demonstrate his philhellenism 
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by benefactions to the great PanheUenic sanctuaries, as is 
shown by a statue erected to him at Olympia.* * * § 

The policy of his successor Ziaelas was even more ‘ Hellenis¬ 
tic’. Ziaelas did not change his Bithynian name into a Greek 
one, but his policy in all other respects was exactly the same 
as that of Nicomedes. A document has been recently discovered 
which is very illuminating in this connexion. The Coans, not 
without an understanding with Euergetes, their suzerain, had 
approached Ziaelas with a request that he would recognize the 
asylia of their Asclepieion, a mark of their respect for him. The 
document in question is his reply to this invitation, the letter 
which he delivered to the Coan ambassadors ( theoroi ). In this 
reply we read between the lines that he perfectly understood 
the position of the Coans and the real aim of the embassy. He 
insists that he will follow the policy of his father and will 
remain faithful to his friendship and alliance with Euergetes. 
His friendliness to the Coans was in fact an expression of his 
feelings towards Euergetes: ‘and because King Ptolemy, our 
friend and ally, is well disposed towards you.’f What the Coans, 
and behind them Ptolemy, really wanted to obtain from Ziaelas 
was an assurance of his friendly and helpful attitude towards 
Greek merchants, who were ready to trade with him, provided 
they had this assurance. Ziaelas replies quite explicitly. He 
assures the ambassadors that he takes good care of ‘ all Greeks 
who repair to us',J and in express terms he guarantees complete 
safety to all sea-going folk who land in Bithynia or are wrecked 
on its coast. 335 The general purport of his letter is clear. Come 
to Bithynia, he says, the time is past when Bithynian pirates 
used to molest merchants. The Bithynians are now friendly 
to strangers (<f>i\ 6 gevot,) and no longer their enemies (fiurogevoi) 
as they were in the days of Xenophon. Contemporary literary 
productions inspired by the Bithynian kings undoubtedly 
sounded the same note. We hear an echo of it in the statement 
of Nicolaus of Damascus § in which Bithynians are praised for 

* Paus. v. 12. 7. 

*j* 5 ./.G. 3 456; Welles, R.C. 25, 1 . 22: Kalhidro | rofijSaatXea TlroX^palov \ 
ottcelws 8iaK€io0cu ra 7 rpos vpas [ ovra rjfieTtpov <f>l\ov Kal avppiaxov. 

J Ibid. II: 7tav\ra)v jxev a<f>u<vovpL€va)[v ] 7 rpos rjpds *EA\ijva)V. 

§ Frg. 113, F. Gy. Hist . ii. 90, p. 389. 
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their friendliness to all foreigners (it reads like a challenge 
to Xenophon). We may perhaps see a similar meaning in the 
emphatic statement of Arrian referred to above* that the 
Bithynians were traditionally great mariners (vavTiKtoraroi), 
from the days of their mythical past. 

Prusias I, the successor of Ziaelas, took up the thread of 
his predecessors’ policy. His main achievement was the com¬ 
pletion of the Greek littoral, covering the Bithynian kernel of 
his territory on the seaward side with a line of refounded Greek 
cities bearing dynastic names. In the latter part of his reign, 
however, he worked in a different political atmosphere and 
adapted himself to it. I shall return to him and his proceedings 
in the next chapter. It is enough to say here that the main 
lines of his policy were exactly the same as those of his great 
predecessors. 

What were the developments in the interior of Bithynia, 
behind the Greek screen, we are unable to say. Bithynia is one 
of the parts of Asia Minor that have been least explored. None 
of the Bithynian cities have been excavated. Discoveries on 
and near their sites relate mostly to Roman and Byzantine 
times, when Bithynia attained great prosperity. Nicaea, the 
city of Antigonus and Lysimachus, which was incorporated in 
the Bithynian kingdom some time in the period with which 
we are concerned, and Nicomedia, as well as some of the cities 
founded by Prusias I, were in Roman and Byzantine times of 
enormous size and of great wealth and importance. Under 
their ruins were buried the comparatively small and modest 
Hellenistic remains of an earlier age. 

It is almost certain, however, that the country, the chora of 
Bithynia, was a land not of cities but of villages. It cannot be 
said that the Bithynian kings were great urbanizers. They 
strengthened and developed the Greek cities of their kingdom, 
but we hear nothing of their having transformed Thracian 
villages into cities. We hear occasionally of such foundations 
as Bithynium and Cressa, but we do not know exactly their 
location and their significance. Nor have we any idea to what 
extent the Bithynians adopted the Hellenistic military policy 
of their neighbours, the system of mercenary soldiers and 

* Frg. 20, Rods. 
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military katoikoi. Their armies appear to have been recruited 
from their own subjects, reinforced by Galatian mercenaries. 

A casual mention by Cicero* of agri Bithyniae regii conveys 
the idea that the land not assigned to the cities, with the 
exception perhaps of that in the hands of the Thracian aris¬ 
tocracy, was the private property of the kings. But it is useless 
to speculate whether this royal land was what, in the other 
Hellenistic kingdoms, was known as x^P a or X®P a ^ a(TL ^ LK V> 
that is to say, the whole of the territory of the kingdom (except 
the territories of the Greek cities), or merely extensive private 
estates of the king. Some suggestions on this point will be 
found in Chapter VII. 

Nor do we know anything of the economic policy of the 
kings: their relations with the cities, their taxation, their 
development of the natural resources of the country. Their 
commercial policy shows that it was prosperous and had much 
to export. Beyond this very general statement we cannot go. 

C. PONTUS AND PAPHLAGONIA 

Bithynia, however peculiar her structure and evolution may 
appear to us, belonged geographically and culturally to the 
western section of Asia Minor, which from time immemorial 
had been connected with western Europe and particularly 
with Greece. Its eastern neighbours, Paphlagonia and Pontus 
or Pontic Cappadocia, were in a totally different position. They 
formed the western sector of the eastern interior of Asia Minor, 
of that part of Asia Minor which looks to the East, not to the 
West, and has for its home waters the landlocked Black Sea, 
once an Iranian, Scytho-Persian lake. 336 

Though closely connected with the rest of the eastern interior 
of Asia Minor, the Pontic portion of this sector occupies a 
peculiar position among the territories of eastern Asia Minor. 
The mountainous land bordering the coast of the Black Sea 
and the regions north and east of the deep channel of the 
river Halys have a more varied climate and are more diverse 
in character than the Anatolian plateau. The mountains that 
branch off from the Caucasus and run west in a direction 
parallel to the southern shore of the Black Sea are intersected 

* De leg. agr. ii. 50. 
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by rivers which work their way painfully towards the coast. 
Short and swift in the east, they become longer and less torren¬ 
tial as they lie more towards the west. Three of them—the 
Thermodon, the famous river of the Amazons, the Iris, and the 
Halys—form in their lower courses wide fertile deltas, which 
are the only points where the Pontic coast affords a possibility 
of harbourage from some of the storms of the inhospitable sea 
(Pontos Axeinos). 

Behind the coast the country is a succession of river-valleys, 
broad lakes, gentle hills, and high mountains. The climate is 
much milder than that of the Cappadocian table-land, less hot 
in summer and less cold in winter. The vegetation is luxuriant 
and the soil is very fertile. Pontus had the reputation of being 
a rich land: its characteristic products are said to have included 
cattle, sheep, and horses, agricultural crops, fruits, especially 
grapes and olives, and the famous Pontic nuts and cherries— 
a name said to be derived from Cerasus, a Greek city on the 
coast—and an amazing profusion of flowers and aromatic 
shrubs. 

Even more important was the mineral wealth of the eastern 
part of Pontus, consisting especially of iron, but comprising 
also copper and silver. It was the mining district par excellence 
of the Near East; and the almost unanimous tradition of the 
ancient world ascribed the ‘ invention ’ of iron and steel to the 
clever smiths of the Chalybes. For hundreds of years caravans 
had carried the metals of Pontus to Assyria, Babylonia, Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine on the one side, and to the capitals 
of the Hittites and their successors, to the shores of the Pro¬ 
pontis and of the Dardanelles, and to the western coast of 
Asia Minor on the other. It was not long, however, before 
the Greeks realized the advantage of the Black Sea route over 
the land routes for the conveyance of the metals to their 
country. This was the beginning of the Greek colonization of 
the south coast of the Black Sea. 

Trapezus, the port of the mining districts, and Sinope, the 
clearing-house for the metal trade, were the earliest founda¬ 
tions, and they kept this trade in their hands for centuries. 
The next settlement was Amisus, the Piraeus of the Black Sea, 
a rival of Sinope for the trade with the Crimea, and, last of 
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all Heraclea, above referred to, and the minor towns which 
later formed the city of Amastris, communities connected 
closely with the Crimean Chersonesus* and thus rivals both of 
Amisus and of Sinope. 

The Greek cities of the Pontic coast formed a world of their 
own. Their connexions were all with their sister cities on the 
Black Sea and with the West. They were little concerned with 
the land of Pontus, which geographically turned its back on the 
sea and on the cities of the coast. The Greek cities, therefore, 
had very little influence on the conditions prevailing among 
the Pontic valleys, hills, and mountains. Life there remained 
for centuries exactly what it had been before the Greek coloni¬ 
zation of the coast. 

Pontus, with Cappadocia, was for a long time the centre of 
the great Hittite Empire, an empire distinguished for its de¬ 
veloped and peculiar civilization and singular social and econo¬ 
mic structure. Under Persian domination it became one of 
the chief strongholds of Anatolian Iranism, which is little 
known and has been little studied. These traditions never died 
out in the Pontic territories and retained their influence in Hel¬ 
lenistic and Roman times. We have already come upon them 
when describing the little we know of the Seleucid dominions 
in the interior of Asia Minor. But in no part of that region 
were they so strong as in Pontus and Cappadocia, and none is 
known to us in its social and economic aspect by so full and 
trustworthy a description. For Pontus was the native country 
of Strabo, and his exceptionally detailed account reveals to us 
the sources of its strength and the causes of its historic role 
in the Hellenistic period. I shall return to the subject in 
Chapter VI when dealing with Cappadocia, and will confine 
myself here to what we know of Pontus. 

It is evident that the Pontic kingdom and its political, social, 
and economic structure, as described by Strabo, were not the 
creation of the dynasty of the Mithridatids, but a slightly 
hellenized heritage from the Hittites and the Persians. The 
country was ruled by the king, and his fortified residences were 
scattered all over it. The capital city under the early Mithri¬ 
datids was Amasia, whose citadel was held by a garrison under 

* An Ionian city refounded by the Megarians, a Dorian polis like Heraclea. 
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PLATE LXIV 

1. Top of a clay askos in the form of a mountain goat, found at Karasamsun 
(pi. lxv). Brown clay covered with a white slip and painted bright red and 
dull brown. H. o-io. 

2. Top of a clay askos of the same type as no. I in the form of a mountain 
sheep. The same clay and paint as no. i. H. o-io. 

3. Clay bowl of brown clay covered originally with red glaze, the greater part 
of which has scaled off. Found in South Russia but made either in Asia Minor 
or more probably in Syria. Late Hellenistic or rather early Roman terra 
sigillata. The decoration consists of three zones. In the lowest are repre¬ 
sented (in relief) horsemen with lentil-shaped shields facing each other and 
separated by Egyptian divine crowns standing between ears of com. The middle 
zone shows naked warriors running to the right, wearing peculiar helmets 
and holding in their hands trident-like lances and semi-oval shields. Above 
them a narrow frieze of dolphins. The warriors may be interpreted as 
mythological beings (Corybants ?), but are more probably fighting natives of 
Syria, the enemies here of Hellenistic civilization. Unpublished. 

I owe the description of the objects on this and the following plate to the 
kindness of Prof. R. Zahn of Berlin. On the pottery of Amisus represented 
by nos. 1 and 2 see my remarks and bibliography in n. 355 of this chapter. 
Vases in the form of crouching animals (somewhat similar to the Greek askoi) 
and rhyta terminating in the foreparts of animals are typical products of 
Cappadocia and Pontus. In the Louvre and in the Ottoman Museum, Istanbul, 
there are several intact vases of this type, found mostly near Karasamsun. 
According to Genouillac and Prof. R. Zahn the painted vases in the form of 
animals begin in the seventh century under strong Ionian (and I would add 
Iranian) influence and last until the early Hellenistic period. In Zahn's 
opinion the vases here reproduced belong not to class XXIV of Genouillac 
(Vllth-Vth cent.) but to class XXV (IVth-IIIrd cent.). At Karasamsun 
they were apparently found together with fragments of Hellenistic pottery. 
We must await the publication of the results of the excavations of Macridy 
Bey at Karasamsun to form a final judgement about the evolution of this 
type of pottery, so typical of the mixed civilization of Cappadocia and 
Pontus. 

Photographs supplied by the authorities of the Staatliche Museen, Berlin, 
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3. Berlin, Staatliche Museen 


Berlin, Staatliche Museen 


Terracottas of Amisus 
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PLATE LXV 

1. Mask of a Satyr woman or Satyr girl (some restora¬ 
tions). H. 0*19. 

2. Mask of Dionysus. H. about 0-102. 

3. Caricature head of a statuette, perhaps of a slave, 
laughing. H. 0-053. 

4. Fragmentary group of a boy and girl kissing each 
other. The girl holds in her left hand a bird or a purse. 
Fine work. H. 0-08. 

The terracottas reproduced in this plate are specimens 
of clay figurines found in large quantities at Karasamsun, 
near Samsun (ancient Amisus) and now in various Museums. 
With them were found sherds of Pergamene relief pottery. 
Their style is very similar to that of the terracottas made at 
Pergamon, But some peculiarities of the style and the 
character of the clay make it certain that they were all 
made in one or several Amisene workshops, and not 
imported from Pergamon. Illrd-IInd centuries b.c. The 
Amisene terracottas have never been collected, published, 
and illustrated, though they fully deserve it. 

Photographs for 1, 3, and 4 supplied by the authorities 
of the Staatliche Museen, Berlin; for 2 by the authorities of 
the Louvre, Paris. 
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the command of a military governor. In the citadel were the 
palace of the king and a large altar dedicated to the divine 
protector of the dynasty, the Iranian Ahuramazda (whom the 
Greeks called Zeus Stratios), an indication of the strongly 
Iranian character of the ruling family. The kings were buried 
in rock-cut tombs of Anatolian type beneath the citadel. The 
other royal residences, Gaziura and Cabeira, were probably 
similar to Amasia. 

Pontus was subdivided according to Eastern traditions, 
which were likewise adopted by the Seleucids and the Par- 
thians, into districts or provinces called eparchies, under gover¬ 
nors whose Greek title was strategos. Alongside of the fortified 
strongholds of the kings, the ruling aristocracy had similar 
strongholds distributed about the country. Strabo mentions 
several of them. The owners of these castles and of the land 
around them were feudal barons, most of them of Iranian 
origin; one of these, known from a Greek inscription, is called 
Pharnabazus, while his vassal bears a Greek or hellenized 
name—Meriones. 337 There were no cities of the Greek type in 
Pontus, other than the Greek cities of the coast. The typical 
form of settlement was the village. The rich plain near Amasia 
was called Chiliokomon (the plain of the thousand villages) and 
we are told that Murena, in one raid, overran four hundred 
villages. 

Temples played a leading part in the life of the country. 
They were dedicated to gods of various origin—the Cappado¬ 
cian Ma, the Anatolian Men Pharnaku, the Iranian Anaitis 
with her two acolytes, the above-mentioned Zeus Stratios— 
but they were all organized in the Oriental manner. A chief 
priest was the representative of the god or goddess and the 
ruler of the temple and its territory. Vast stretches of land were 
cultivated by peasants who regarded themselves as ' slaves ’ of 
the god. In the temple itself dwelt large numbers of similar 
‘slaves’ who attended to it under the direction of various 
priests. An important part in the life of the temple was played 
by girl-slaves, the temple prostitutes. 

Many temples were centres of industry and trade. Such was 
that in the large village of Comana in Pontus, the chief em¬ 
porium of trade with Armenia. It possessed 6,000 sacred slaves 
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or serfs, and the town and temple were noted for their luxury 
and dissipated life, a paradise for soldiers and merchants. No 
less famous was the temple of Anaitis at Zela. 

In the towns, villages, and temples lived a mixed, hetero¬ 
geneous population. We hear without surprise that twenty- 
two languages were spoken in Pontus, for we may recall the 
number of languages represented in the clay tablets discovered 
in the various centres of the Hittite Empire. 

It is unfortunate that we have no archaeological remains to 
illustrate the description of Strabo. For Pontus, like Bithynia, 
has never been thoroughly explored by archaeologists. None 
of the temple ruins have been excavated. The little informa¬ 
tion we have comes from/the Greek cities of the coast. An 
occasional document illuminates some aspect of the life of the 
interior, but does not enable us to visualize it. 

Such was the State which, appearing on the political horizon 
in the period we are considering, was destined to exert a certain 
influence on the evolution of the Hellenistic world, especially in 
the last phase of its existence. But if Mithridates VI was able 
to play so important a part in its later history, this was due not 
only to his ambition and energy, but also to the resources that 
had been accumulated for him by his less well-known pre¬ 
decessors. 

We have very little knowledge of the early history of the 
Mithridatids. The founder of the dynasty was an Iranian 
noble of Pontic Asia Minor, perhaps one of the city tyrants 
of the late fourth century b.c., a ruler of the city of Cius on 
the Propontis. He, in his old age, and his son, also named 
Mithridates, were in the camp of Antigonus in 302 b.c. and 
were prepared to betray him. The old Mithridates perished, 
the son survived, and after Ipsus established his residence in 
Paphlagonian Kimiata, one of the strongholds I have spoken of. 
From Kimiata as his centre he began to build up his kingdom. 

The policy that he and his successors adopted was the same 
as that of the Bithynian kings. Its main objects were to rule 
in independence over their kingdom, to extend its territory as 
far as possible, and to open the country to the outer world 
by obtaining control of the Greek cities of the Black Sea coast. 

Early in their rule they got possession of Amastris, which 

3261 p p 
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was handed over to them by its dynast Eumenes in 279 b.c., 
when Mithridates II was sharing his rule with his brother 
Ariobarzanes. They next extended their control to the large, 
wealthy, and glorious city of Amisus. About 255 b.c. according 
to Memnon,* when Mithridates III was busy fighting the 
Galatians, Heraclea sent grain to Amisus for the king’s require¬ 
ments. But although Amisus was dependent on the Pontic 
kings, it was not subject to them. The early Mithridatids never 
thought of making it their capital. Sinope, on the other hand, 
the queen of the trade of the Euxine, defied their attempts to 
acquire it and maintained its complete independence. It was 
not until 183 (see below) that, by seizing Sinope, the Mithri¬ 
datids completed their conquest of the littoral and were able to 
claim equality with the other Hellenistic monarchies. 

It was of no less vital importance to the early Mithridatids 
to extend their power towards the East, and obtain control of 
the great mining regions. To what extent they succeeded is 
unknown. It was reserved for Phamaces I, the contemporary 
of Prusias I, to take the decisive steps by which his kingdom 
was transformed into a wealthy and powerful Hellenistic State. 

D. GALATIA 

I have several times alluded to the effect on the political 
and economic development of the minor monarchies of Asia 
Minor produced by the existence in the heart of that region 
of a body of foreign conquerors and professional robbers who 
had settled down there and organized a strong State. These 
were the Galatians. A few words may be said about the 
social and economic structure of this alien community. 

Some time in the early third century b.c. organized bands 
of Gauls occupied a large part of Great Phrygia on the middle 
Sangarius and Halys, comprising a stretch of land about 190 
miles long and 100 miles broad. They did so either by forcible 
pressure on, or with the tacit consent of, the nominal overlords 
of the country, whoever they may have been at the time, whether 
the Seleucids, the Pontic or Bithynian kings, or Attalus I. In 
any case, when we first hear about their constitution and 
their manners and habits, at the time of the expedition of 

* Memnon 24. 
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Cn. Manlius Vulso in 189 b.c.,* they were not newcomers and 
had adopted a settled mode of life. 338 

The country which they occupied was not very attractive. 
The greater part of it was rough and inhospitable, hardly con¬ 
venient for agriculture. Some regions produced satisfactory 
crops only in years of good rainfall. The people whom the 
Gaulish hordes found in Galatia were the Phrygians, them¬ 
selves conquerors superimposed on still older strata of popula¬ 
tion. They looked back to a long and glorious past. Heirs of 
the so-called Hittites, they were all-powerful in their own 
domain for a long series of years until, decimated by the Cim¬ 
merians, they were forced to submit first to the Lydians, and 
then to the Persians. In the Persian Empire they formed part 
of an important satrapy and later saw their country invaded 
by Alexander. In Hellenistic times their territory retained its 
political importance, for through it ran one of the most con¬ 
venient highways that connected the eastern and western parts 
of Alexander’s empire. 

Many cities of venerable antiquity, unaffected by Greek 
civilization, many famous Oriental temples, and thousands of 
villages were scattered over the country. The most important 
cities were Pessinus, the home of the Great Mother Cybele, 
Gordium, the capital of the ancient Phrygian kingdom, and 
Ancyra. Like Pessinus, Ancyra and Gordium had undoubtedly 
their own famous temples. All, but especially Gordium, were 
centres of local trade and stations at the crossing of important 
roads. We know practically nothing of the life of these notable 
cities. 

It was certainly under the pressure of hard necessity that the 
leading powers of the third century agreed to the Galatian 
occupation of a part of Asia Minor that was of such political 
and economic consequence. Settled where they were, the 
Galatians made any sort of unification of eastern Asia Minor 
impossible and rendered communications between Syria and 
the western coast of Asia Minor somewhat difficult. 

Masters of the country, the Galatians spread all over it. 
Their three Tribes’ occupied each one part of it, the Tolis- 
toagians (or Tolistobogians) settling in the west, the Tectosages 
* The authorities are Polybius xxi, 33-41, and Livy xxxviii, 12-27. 
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in the centre, the Trocmi in the east. Pessinus and Gordium 
lay in the section occupied by the first-named. 

A peculiar situation was thus created. A small group of 
foreign conquerors superimposed itself on a native population 
of alien race, with an entirely different religion, economic and 
social structure, and civilization. These conquerors were not 
mere barbarians: they brought with them their own deeply 
rooted tribal and cantonal organization, their own political, 
social, and economic institutions, an efficient military system 
and equipment, a high material civilization and artistic skill. 
These characteristics are well known from the reports of Greek 
and Roman writers on the western branches of the Celtic nation 
in Spain, Italy, France, Britain, and Germany, as well as 
from methodical and successful excavations of Celtic castles, 
villages, and cemeteries in both West and East (especially in 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and South Russia). The only Celtic 
settlements about which information fails are those in the 
north-eastern part of the Balkan peninsula and in Asia 
Minor. 339 

The small body of Celtic immigrants found in Phrygia, amid 
unsettled and perhaps somewhat chaotic political conditions, 
an old and firmly established social and economic system, a 
highly organized religion, and a peculiar civilization mirrored 
alike in monumental and imposing rock tombs and sanctuaries, 
adorned with elaborate sculptures, and in many inscriptions 
in native script dating from pre-Greek and from Greek and 
Hellenistic times. The few excavations that have been carried 
out in Phrygia have all aimed at the discovery of the earliest 
remains of civilized life in the country. None has yielded 
important material relating to the Phrygian, Lydian, and 
Persian periods of its history. Whatever this life may have 
been, it was certainly based on deeply rooted tradition. 

It is more than probable that in the first two hundred years 
of their domination in Phrygia, the Galatians made no serious 
attempt to merge the Phrygian civilization in their own. They 
were a mere handful, while the Phrygians certainly numbered 
several hundreds of thousands. On the other hand, in the 
early period of their rule, they remained wholly unaffected 
by the Phrygian civilization. The accounts of Polybius and 
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Livy mentioned above show that they maintained in Asia 
Minor their hereditary political, social, and economic customs. 
It is needless to give once more a general account of these. Any 
good description of the life of the western Celts, such as is 
given in the chief books devoted to them, will be found to 
reproduce, one by one, all the features of Celtic life in Galatia 
as portrayed by Polybius and Livy—tribal organization, tribal 
kings and cantonal tetrarchs, clans of aristocratic families, 
military retinues attendant upon kings, tetrarchs, and chiefs of 
leading families, life in fortified castles forming the centres of 
large estates, on which agriculture and grazing were carried on 
for the landlords by native peasants and shepherds. Such were 
the general features of Celtic life, and they were everywhere 
the same, in Gaul, Spain, Italy, Britain, on the Danube, in the 
northern Balkan peninsula, in South Russia, and in Anatolian 
Galatia. 

A question peculiar to Galatia was that of the relations 
between the Gauls and the cities and temples of the country. On 
this point we have no information. It appears that in the early 
period of their domination they avoided the cities and never 
made them the capitals of their three tribal States. They were 
probably content to levy a substantial tribute from them. The 
Celts were a deeply religious and superstitious people and they 
would hardly dare to encroach unduly on the rights of the 
temples of the powerful gods of their new country. We may 
even suppose that the religion of Asia Minor influenced their 
own. This we may infer from a study of some of the vessels 
of silver and bronze used in Celtic religious worship, which 
have been found both in the West and in the East: these seem 
to me to show unmistakably the influence of Eastern religious 
ideas and Eastern artistic style. 340 

However, as time went on, the relations between the temples 
and the Galatian chiefs became more intimate. We hear 
repeatedly in the late Pergamene period, and subsequently 
in the time of the Roman protectorate, of Galatians taking an 
active and prominent part in the life of the great temples, 
especially that of Pessinus, as chief priests of the sanctuaries. 341 

Isolated in their castles (<j>povpia) , ruling over many thousands 
of peasants and shepherds dwelling in open villages, the Galatian 
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PLATE LXVI 

Head of a Galatian warrior. It belongs to the figure of 
the Galatian of the famous Ludovisi group (a Galatian 
killing himself after having killed his wife). The group is 
well known. It is a Roman copy in marble of one of the 
votive offerings of Attalus I (in bronze) which once stood 
in the court of the temple of Athena at Pergamon. For a 
stylistic analysis in the light of other products of the 
Pergamene school of sculpture see the papers quoted in the 
description of pi. lxiii. Photograph supplied by Alinari. 
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i. Berlin, Staatliche Museen 


3. Berlin, Staatliche Museen 



4. New York, Coll. E. X. Newell 

Objects illustrating Celtic Life in Hellenistic Times and Life in Asia Minor 
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PLATE LXVII 

1. Terracotta statuette found in the necropolis of either Myrina or 
Cyme. Perfect specimen of the realistic sculpture of the early third 
century b.c. The statuette represents a Galatian standing frontwise 
wearing long hair and dressed in a heavy cloak (otherwise naked). 
In his right hand he holds a short sword. The statuette represents 
one of those Galatians who invaded Asia Minor, not one of the later 
mercenaries of the Hellenistic kings. H. o, 14. P. Bienkowski, Les 
Celtes dans les arts mineurs greco-romains, 1928, p. 126, no. 1; cf. nos. 
2 and 3, another statuette of a Galatian of the same type represented 
in the act of fighting with a dagger in his right hand and an oval shield 
in his left. 

2. Sherd of the Hellenistic period from Karasamsun. Light brown 
clay, covered on one side with white wash on which the decoration 
(ivy) is in brownish-yellowish bright and deep brown dull colours. H. 
o, 077. Cf. pi. lxiv. 

3. An unguentarium of the west slope ware of Athens, found at 
Panticapaeum. H. o, 105. Reproduced here owing to lack of room 
on the next plate. Illustrates the commercial relations between Athens 
and Panticapaeum in Hellenistic times. 

Photographs supplied by the authorities of the Staatliche Museen, 
Berlin. 

4. Celtic Danubian imitations of Hellenistic coins, a . Imitation of 
Alexander, b , Imitation of Philip, c . Imitation of Thasos. Casts 
supplied by Dr. E. T. Newell. 

Cf. K. Pink, Die Munzpragung der Ostkelten und ihrer Nachbarn, 
1939, and below, Ch. VI, nn. 11 and 30. 
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chiefs and their retinues lived in all probability a lazy and 
sometimes luxurious life. Very few, if any, of them were active 
tillers of the soil, shepherds, artisans, or merchants. Their 
leisure was from time to time interrupted by wars and by raids 
into the countries of their neighbours, both of which usually 
served to increase substantially their fabulous wealth. Many 
members of the large and ever increasing retinues of the chiefs, 
young men greedy of adventure and of gain, enrolled in the 
armies of the Hellenistic kings as mercenaries. Those who sur¬ 
vived and did not settle in the countries ruled by their employers 
returned to their native country with their belts full of Seleucid, 
Ptolemaic, Pontic, Bithynian, Macedonian, and perhaps even 
Bactrian gold and silver. 342 

Some idea of the wealth accumulated in the castles of the 
nobles may be gathered from the accounts of the first expedi¬ 
tion that penetrated into Galatia since the Gauls settled in 
their new home, that of Cn. Manlius Vulso, and from the 
reports of the booty that he secured and subsequently brought 
in part to Rome. No less illuminating in this respect is an 
isolated literary text little used by modem scholars, which, 
however, refers probably not to the Anatolian but to the 
Thracian Galatae. This is a fragment of an ethnographical 
excursus by the historian Phylarchus, referring to an episode 
of the year 265/4 b.c. It describes how Ariamnes, one of the 
Galatian chiefs and a very rich man, organized a mass enter¬ 
tainment (probably in the region under his control) for all the 
Galatae who might come from the villages and the cities of the 
country, and also for all feVoi who happened to be travelling 
on the roads that crossed the territory of the entertainer. The 
entertainment took place in large tents erected on the roads. 
It consisted of huge meals of meat, bread, and wine. A curious 
detail is the mention of large brass kettles for boiling the meat, 
which Ariamnes ordered from the best craftsmen of the cities. 
They remind us of the kettle of Gundestrup and of the simi¬ 
lar large kettles of the Scythian, Sarmatian, and Mongolian 
nomads. 343 
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E. THE CITY-STATES OF THE EUXINE AND THE 
BOSPORAN KINGDOM 

The momentous changes effected by the Ptolemies and the 
Seleucids and the strenuous exertions of the minor kings of 
Asia Minor considerably altered the economic aspect of the 
Aegean world. The improved methods of production, the in¬ 
tensified efforts of the population, the planned economy of the 
kings, all contributed to this change. The quantity of products 
offered for sale was now much increased, the exchange of com¬ 
modities was better organized, and commercial relations were 
carefully watched by the powerful rulers of the time, each 
protecting his own trade in various ways. 

The supply of commodities was increasing rapidly and so 
was the demand. I have explained how the number of Greek 
buyers who had purchased all sorts of merchandise in the past 
was now enlarged by the settlement of Greeks in the East, and 
how the native population there gradually became accustomed 
to Greek products. 

The general orientation of economic relations in the Aegean 
was in consequence changing, and the change affected in some 
measure all the States that hitherto had been prominent in 
trade, especially the Greek cities of the mainland, of the Greek 
islands, and of Asia Minor. I have endeavoured to show in the 
preceding pages how it influenced the trend of economic de¬ 
velopment in Athens, Rhodes, Delos, and Miletus. 

Alongside of these—the principal marts and the most pros¬ 
perous communities of the Aegean world—there were a num¬ 
ber of other important cities which had played an active, even 
a leading, part in the Greek economic system of the pre- 
Hellenistic period. These were the cities that held the keys 
of the northern trade, especially the trade with the coasts of 
the Black Sea, There were six groups of these, which took 
part in the organization and regulation of the trade: (1) the 
Hellespontine group, especially Sestus, Abydus, and Lamp- 
sacus; (2) the Propontid group, of which Cyzicus was the un¬ 
disputed leader; (3) the group of the Thracian Bosporus, 
Byzantium and Calchedon; (4) that of the southern or ‘ right- 
hand ’ coast of the Euxine, of which the great commercial cities 
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of Heraclea, Amisus, and Sinope were pre-eminent; (5) that 
of the western or ‘left-hand’ coast of the Euxine, including 
Apollonia, Callatis, Odessus, Tomi, and Istrus; and lastly 
(6) the group of the northern coast of the Euxine and of the 
Crimea, including Olbia, Panticapaeum and its dependencies, 
and Chersonesus. 

Each of these groups had its share in the great trade that 
was carried on between the Pontic and the Aegean worlds. 
It must be remembered that for about two centuries the 
countries round the Aegean had drawn from the Euxine their 
main supplies of foodstuffs (especially fish and grain, and also 
honey), of metals (particularly iron), of various raw materials 
(such as flax from the Caucasus, hides, hemp, and wax), and 
of slaves.* To these may be added certain eastern merchandise 
brought by caravan trade from Asia to the Euxine by one of 
the two routes leading thereto: the northern, which ran north 
of the Caspian Sea and ended at Panticapaeum, and the 
southern, the Caucasian route, of which the terminals on the 
Euxine were the Greek cities of its eastern coast—Phasis and 
Dioscurias. 

Olbia, Panticapaeum, and Chersonesus on the one hand and 
the cities of the ‘ left-hand' coast of the Black Sea on the other, 
forwarded the merchandise thus imported as well as that pro¬ 
duced in their own territories and in that of their Scythian, 
Taurian, and Thracian neighbours, to the Greek cities of the 
Aegean. The cities of the ‘ right-hand ’ or southern coast of the 
Euxine traded not only in the products of that littoral, in par¬ 
ticular iron, copper, and silver, but also in goods brought from 
the Caucasus and Armenia. Byzantium and Calchedon, besides 
being ports of call for all ships passing through the Thracian 
Bosporus, possessed productive fisheries. Cyzicus was the great 
clearing-house for the trade of the Euxine, and a centre of pros¬ 
perous banking. And finally Lampsacus, Abydus, and Sestus 
controlled the Dardanelles, Lampsacus moreover playing on a 
smaller scale the same part as Cyzicus. 

The new economic trend of the Hellenistic period, the shift 
of its centre towards Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, profoundly 
affected the Euxine trade, which ceased to have the same 

* Polyb. iv. 38. 
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importance for Greece as in the past. The volume of this 
trade inevitably declined. But the extent of the decline must 
not be exaggerated. Pontic fish had no rival, and the demand 
for it was in fact increasing rather than decreasing. It was the 
staple food of the Greeks and there was a large consumption of 
it wherever they settled. Nor was grain ever produced in the 
ancient world in quantities sufficient to satisfy requirements. 
The demand for Pontic grain was probably no longer as keen 
as it had been; grain in general became cheaper, but it is 
certain that Pontic grain could easily compete with that of 
Egypt, Anatolia, and Syria. The same is true of raw materials, 
particularly metals. The supply of metals on the Greek market 
was never very abundant, and the Pontic mines were still one 
of the few sources of this supply. On the other hand, the 
demand, especially for iron, was urgent; large quantities were 
needed, above all for military purposes and for the improved 
methods of agriculture. 344 

We know very little of the economic activities of the leading 
commercial cities of the north. We possess some evidence 
relating to political vicissitudes, their struggle for indepen¬ 
dence, and their interrelations, but our sources are almost 
silent about what was the principal factor in their lives—their 
trade. Certain facts, however, are known, and a few words 
may be devoted to some of the chief cities of the northern 
Hanse. 

Cyzicus. Cyzicus still dominated the commerce of the Pro¬ 
pontis. 345 No doubt the famous 'Cyzicenes', pre-eminently 
the currency of the Euxine trade from the sixth to the fourth 
century b.c., were no longer minted. Nor do we hear that the 
‘ Cyzicenes ’ were replaced by other coins minted by the city 
for the purposes of its foreign trade. This may be explained 
by its diminishing importance as a clearing-house and centre 
of banking. We may, on the other hand, attribute the dis¬ 
appearance of the ' Cyzicenes ’ chiefly to the fact that they had 
ceased to be of use. There was now an abundance of excellent 
and reliable coins. First Philip, then Alexander, and finally 
Lysimachus, had issued such enormous quantities of currency 
that there was practically no need for Cyzicus to mint her own 
money for trade purposes. The place of the 'Cyzicenes’ was 
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taken by the coinage of Lysimachus, which became the current 
medium of exchange for the Euxine trade .* 346 

On the other hand, we know that Cyzicus in the Hellenistic 
period remained as opulent, as beautiful, and as well-ordered 
a city as in the past. Strabo is explicit on the subject, in his 
well-known description of Hellenistic Cyzicus, that is to say, 
of Cyzicus before the time of Mithridates. After a short account 
of the large island or peninsula of Cyzicus, he proceeds:f ‘The 
city rivals the foremost cities of Asia in size and beauty and in 
its excellent system of government for peace and war. Its 
adornment appears to be of a type similar to that of Rhodes, 
Massalia, and ancient Carthage. Passing over most details, I 
may mention that it has three architects who take care of the 
public buildings and the engines of war, and three storehouses, 
one for arms, another for engines of war, and another for corn, 
which is prevented from rotting by mixture with Chalcidic 
earth.’ Since the passage that follows relates to the siege of 
the city by Mithridates, it is certain that he borrowed his 
description of it from a Hellenistic source. Moreover it is 
evident that the splendour of Cyzicus was not the creation of 
late Hellenistic times. 

The statement of Strabo is supported by the few facts of 
the history of the city that are known to us. It appears probable 
that it never submitted to any of the Hellenistic rulers after 
Alexander. At least there is nothing which leads us to think 
that it was a subject city either of Antigonus, Lysimachus, or 
Seleucus I. It may have been their ally and may have contri¬ 
buted to their expenses, but it probably retained its political 
independence. This is shown by its successful struggle with 
Arrhidaeus, and by its relations with its nearest neighbours, 
Bithynia and Pergamon. These never dared to attack it. I 
have already referred to an inscription which suggests that 


* See ch. Ill, notes 38, 49, and 52. 

f xii. 8. II, p. 575 eon 8* ivajjuXXos tolls TTpcorais rcbv Kara ttjv ’Aoiav 

rj TToXlS [JL€y€0€L T€ KCLl KaXXei KCLl €VVOfJLL(X tfpOS T€ €lprjvr}V KCLl 7ToX€pLOV . €OlK€ 

T€ rtp TrapairXrjaiip tvttco Koopieiadcu wcnrep rj rwv *Po8tcov /ecu MaacraXicortov 
Kal Kapxr)§ovi<i)v tGw 7raAat* ra fxiv oSv 7roXXd rpeis S’ ap^ireKrovas rovs 
impLeXovpLevovs otKoSo/xijjLiaTctJv re 87j/xocrta)p Kal opydvojv , Tp€is Se Kat 6v}oavpovs 
K€KT7]Tai, tov jikv qttXo>v> tov 8* opydvojv, tov Si atrov* iroiei Si ottov a uernov i) 
XoXklSlkt] yrj puyvv[iivrj. 
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Cyzicus was in a kind of alliance ( symmachia ) with Philetaerus 
of Pergamon, and its relations with Bithynia were probably 
similar. 347 

This is not surprising, for in fact the city was in itself a 
dynasteia of moderate size. Its territory was large and fertile. 
Strabo describes the ample provision of foodstuffs stored in 
its granaries. The land belonging to it was in part occupied 
by its own citizens, in part cultivated by Phrygian serfs (Xaot ). 
We know that this was the position of the neighbouring city 
of Zeleia and of the adjoining territory, which was royal land 
(x<w pa fiao-iXi/crj) of the Seleucids. There is good reason to think 
that Cyzicus had as many serfs as its neighbours. 348 It was 
therefore able not only to provide for the requirements of its 
large population and of temporary residents who came from 
all parts of the world at the time of the famous fair, but also 
to export part of the produce of its territory, such as wine and 
fish, and certain industrial products, such as unguents. 349 

Lampsacus. Lampsacus was a minor Cyzicus, as is shown 
by its abundant coinage, at first of electron and in the fourth 
century of gold—the ‘Lampsacenes'. This coinage shared the 
fate of that of Cyzicus and for the same reasons. We know 
less of Lampsacus than of Cyzicus. But Strabo* describes it 
in terms comparable to those which he applies to Cyzicus: 
'Lampsacus, too, lies on the sea, a notable city with a good 
harbour, and flourishing like Abydus.’ We have proof of 
the importance of Cyzicus and Lampsacus in the trade of the 
time, for example, in the role played by their citizens at Delos 
(above, p. 232). 350 

Byzantium. Next to Cyzicus in fame, beauty, importance, 
and wealth was Byzantium, the queen of the Thracian Bos¬ 
porus. 351 Polybius describes its situation and importance with 
lucidity and precision.! ‘On the side of the sea,’ he says, 'the 
situation of Byzantium is the most advantageous of any city 
in our quarter of the world so far as security and prosperity 
are concerned, while on the land side it is in both respects the 
most unfavourable of all. For by sea it so completely commands 

* xiii. I. 18, p. 589: Kal rj Aa/JUpaKos S’ iirt daXaTTT) ttoXis ecrrlv euXlfievos 
Kal a£io\oyos (Jvfflievovaa KaXoJS cooirep Kal u Aj 3 vSos. 

t iv. 38. 
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the mouth of the Pontus, that no merchant can sail in or 
out against its will.’ And after having described the charac¬ 
ter of the Pontic trade in general he proceeds: ‘Therefore as 
common benefactors of all Greeks, the Byzantines might justly 
expect to receive not only gratitude but also the united assis¬ 
tance of the Greeks when dangers threaten them from the 
barbarians.’ 

Polybius is describing Byzantium as it was in 219 B.c. There 
is nothing in what he says to suggest that its wealth and in¬ 
fluence were then less than they had been, or that its trade and 
importance were declining. His statement is fully supported 
by what little we know of the city’s history in the Hellenistic 
period. After the time of Alexander it was able to assert its 
political independence. It came to the rescue of Cyzicus when 
that city was attacked by Arrhidaeus, the satrap of Hellespon- 
tine Phrygia (above, note 347); it must be remembered that 
Byzantium and Cyzicus were neighbours, for the former owned 
part of the territory near the Lake of Dascylium of which 
another part was owned by the latter.* It did not actively 
participate in the struggles of the stormy times of the Succes¬ 
sors and maintained close relations with all the powers that 
controlled the Pontic trade; Callatis, the Bosporan rulers, and 
Sinope.f Its main endeavour was to support the interests of 
the Pontic cities. After Ipsus, though situated in the centre 
of Lysimachus’ empire, it managed to retain its freedom.^ 
After Corupedion it took an active part in the war in which 
the great trading cities of the Euxine (including Heraclea, 
Calchedon, Cius, and Tius) resisted the threat of Seleucus I 
to the independence of Heraclea.§ Later it may have remained 
a member of the Northern League when this league (which in¬ 
cluded Nicomedes of Bithynia, Antigonus Gonatas, and Hera¬ 
clea) was fighting Antiochus I (279 B.c.).[| The city suffered 
severely in the great Celtic storm. The strong Celtic State of 
Tylis was formed in its immediate neighbourhood and Byzan¬ 
tium was forced to pay it a yearly tribute. The amount of the 
tribute was between 10 and 33 talents, rising to 80 talents 

* Strabo, xii. 8. n, p. 576. t Dk>d. X x. 25. 

X Plut. Moral. 338 B. § Memnon 11. 

[| Ibid. 18, cf. 19. 
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shortly before 220 b.c. That the city should have been able to 
pay this is evidence of its great wealth. 

The power and influence of Byzantium were recognized by 
Nicomedes I when he appointed it, together with the rulers 
who at that time were strongest at sea, Philadelphus and 
Gonatas, guardian of his children.* It showed its strength, 
during the domestic war between the members of the Pontic 
Hanse, by forcing Callatis and Istrus to desist from their am¬ 
bitious attempt to establish an exclusive control of the waters 
of the western Euxine, and to break the resistance of Tomi.f 
Finally, with the help of Philadelphus, the master of the 
Aegean, and a strong detachment of the fleet of Heraclea, it 
was able to withstand a siege by Antiochus II.| Of its later 
destinies and the great war for the freedom of the straits of 
Rhodes I shall speak in the next chapter. 

The wealth and importance of some of the Byzantine mer¬ 
chants of the third century b.c. are attested by the decree of 
Delos in honour of Dionysius of Byzantium, who sold 500 
medimni of grain to Delos at a favourable price.§ And Diony¬ 
sius was no exception.|| The power of Byzantium rested not 
only on its revenue from trade. Like Cyzicus it owned a large 
territory^ and very productive fisheries.** Its territory was 
strongly fortified and was cultivated by serfs.ff In fact, like 
the other larger Pontic cities, it was a territorial State of con¬ 
siderable size and inhabited by a large population. 

Heraclea. The chief cities of the southern coast of the 
Euxine present similar features. The best known is Heraclea, 
a large territorial State owning an extensive ‘territory/ settled 
and cultivated by Mariandynoi. It is a classical example of a 
State whose prosperity was founded on the labour of serfs 
(Xaot) , frequently quoted in the theoretical speculations of the 

* Memnon 22. f Ibid. 21. J Ibid. 23. 

§ I.G. xi. 4. 627; Durrbach, Choix 46. 

[| See Durrbach ad loc. and above, p. 232. 

Polyb. iv. 45. 7, and for a later period Tac. Ann. xii, 63; Dio Chrys. 
xxxv, 25; Herodian iii, 1, 5. 

** Aristotle, Pol., p. 1291 b, 23; Archestr. in Athen. vii, 303 e, and Ps.- 
Hesiod ibid, iii, ir6 b, cf. 116 f. and 117 a. 

ff Polyb. iv. 52. 7: Prusias I restored to the Byzantines ras re x^pas kcli ra 
(fipovpia. Kal rovs Xaovs. 
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fourth century b.c. on social and economic questions. This 
is not the place to discuss its history as recorded by Nymphis 
and Memnon and preserved in the excerpts of Photius. The 
' tyranny ’ which lasted at Heraclea for more than a century is 
the best known example, apart from those of Bosporus and 
Syracuse, of the late Greek tyrannies and dynasteiai so widely 
prevalent in Asia Minor, of which I have already spoken. It 
will be sufficient to observe that although surrounded by 
dangers and its very existence threatened by the Galatians 
and by its ambitious neighbours, the kings of Bithynia and 
Pontus, Heraclea was able to maintain its liberty until the 
time of the second Mithridatic war. 352 

I have already referred to the active part taken by Heraclea, 
as an independent power, in the events of the troublous times 
that followed the death of Alexander, mostly in alliance with 
other cities of the same type, which were prepared to fight for 
their independence. It was able repeatedly to help its allies 
with strong naval squadrons, to send them grain in large 
quantities and to pay large sums to the Galatians. 353 Its rela¬ 
tions with the Crimea, especially with Chersonesus, were as 
close as in the fourth century, and its commercial links with 
the Hellenistic world are well known. 354 

Amisus. Less is known about Amisus and Sinope. Amisus 
was annexed by the Mithridatids at an early date in their 
history, Sinope almost a century later. Both were large and 
powerful cities with fertile territories, whose inhabitants had 
the reputation of being skilful and progressive farmers. 

Neither city has been systematically excavated. Some ex¬ 
cavations have been recently made in the necropolis of Amisus 
and at Kara-Samsun by Macridy Bey, and they produced a 
large number of various objects. Unfortunately the results 
have not been published. Moreover the necropoleis of both 
Amisus and Sinope have been for a long time ransacked by 
native diggers and dealers of antiquities. These ' cities of the 
dead' are very imposing. Their aspect is very like that of the 
necropolis of Panticapaeum, with its monumental tumuli, rock- 
carved tombs, and tombs dug in the soil. 

It is worth mentioning that in the Hellenistic period Amisus 
and probably Sinope were important centres of the ceramic 
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industry. The Sinopic jars have already been referred to (ch. II, 
p. 108, n. 43). The Amisene pottery, found especially at Kara- 
Samsun, presents special features. It reflects the mixed charac¬ 
ter of the civilization of the city and of Pontus in general. On 
the one hand, we have a local pottery, a particular type of 
painted vessels of various kinds. Their shapes and ornamenta¬ 
tion go back partly to proto-historic Anatolian originals, partly 
to products of Iranian plastic and ceramic art, with a slight 
admixture of Hellenistic elements. The terracottas, which are 
essentially Greek, show a peculiar style fundamentally different 
from that of the terracottas of Myrina and Cyme. They may 
be compared to some of the products of contemporary Perga- 
mene plastic art. 

Of the trade of the city little is known. Relations with 
Athens are well attested by the funeral inscriptions of Amisenes 
who died there. I shall speak in a later chapter of the role 
played by Amisenes in the life of the Pontic kingdom and in 
its commerce with the Aegean in the time of Mithridates the 
Great. 355 

Sinope. Sinope was more important in commerce and 
wealthier than Amisus. In addition to agricultural resources 
the Sinopians possessed extensive and profitable fisheries. The 
range of their trade relations had not contracted: with the 
Bosporan kingdom, for example, they were as intimate as they 
had been in the past.* The same is true of the trade between 
Sinope and the Aegean. 

These relations with the Hellenistic world are sufficiently 
illustrated by the well-known story of the conveyance of the 
statue of Sarapis to Alexandria at the request of Ptolemy 
Soter. In the version of the story given by Athenodorus the 
Tarsianf it was Philadelphus, not Soter, who received the 
statue from the Sinopians as a present [x a P L(TT ^P L o v ) * n return 
for grain sent by him to the city in time of famine. Even if 
invented, the story testifies to the active relations between 
Alexandria and Sinope. I have mentioned that the products 
of Sinope, for instance Pontic nuts, were very popular in 

* See, e.g., Diod. xx. 25. 

t Clem. Alex. Protrept. iv. 48, 2, p. 14 Sylb.; p. 78 Stah.; F.H.G. iii. 487, 
frg. 4. 
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Alexandria and the rest of Egypt in the third century b.c. 
It may also be observed that the route between the Black Sea 
and Alexandria was well known to Alexandrian and Sinopian 
sailors.* Not less active were the trade relations between 
Sinope and Rhodes. We shall see in the next chapter how 
Rhodes twice—in 220 b.c. and again in 218 b.c. —tried to 
defend the political freedom of Sinope. This implies that at 
that time commercial relations between the two cities had 
already been long established. 356 

Cities of the Thracian coast. Our information regarding 
the cities of the western coast is even more defective. 35 ? I may, 
however, recall the heroic struggle of Callatis, the leading city 
of this coast, against Lysimachus, in which it had as allies its 
sister cities on the western coast, and was supported by the 
Bosporan ruler Eumelus.f I may also mention the conflict 
of interests that arose between Callatis (supported by Istrus) 
and Tomi.J The period of decay and misery had not yet come 
for the Greek cities of the Thracian coast of the Euxine, not¬ 
withstanding the havoc wrought by the Celts, from which they 
certainly suffered no less than did the rich city of Olbia at the 
mouth of the Hypanis (Bug). 358 It is perhaps needless to refer 
in this connexion to a beautiful and well-known inscription 
from Olbia, a decree of the city in honour of its benefactor. 
Protogenes, which gives a vivid picture of the hardships en¬ 
dured by the city during the chaos produced by the Celtic 
invasion of the steppes of southern Russia.§ The information 
is supplemented by certain other inscriptions from Olbia. It is 
perhaps the result of accident that there are no similar docu¬ 
ments of the period relating to the cities of the Thracian 
coast. 

Bosporan kingdom. The Celtic wave did not reach the great 
and remote Bosporan kingdom. I cannot here dwell at length 
on the peculiar history and the political, social, and economic 
structure of this powerful Greek State. Situated in the Crimea 
and the Taman peninsula, it included many Greek cities and 
a large and ever-increasing territory, and resembled the States 
of Heraclea, Cyzicus, and Byzantium, but it was on a much 

* See note 354. t Diod. xix. 73, cf. xx. 25. 

X Memnon 21. § S. 7 .G. 3 495. 
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larger scale and had much greater stability. It played a 
memorable part in the history of the South Russian steppes, 
where the Scythians created a vast and solid empire in the 
early period of the existence of the Bosporan kingdom. 

The period in which the Bosporan State attained its greatest 
expansion, prosperity, and stability was the late fifth and the 
early and middle fourth century b.c., when it was ruled by 
strong and able archons (styled ‘tyrants’ at Athens), Satyrus I 
( 433 - 389 ), Leucon (389-349), SpartocusII (349-344) andPaeri- 
sades I (349-310). It was in this period that the foundations 
of its political, social, and economic system were laid. 

At this time the Bosporan kingdom took no active part in 
the political life of the rest of the Greek world, in its continuous 
wars. It was satisfied with the assertion of its liberty and in¬ 
dependence against Athens. But, while keeping aloof from 
the politics of the Aegean and confining their interest to the 
Euxine, the early Spartocids never disregarded the Aegean 
world, but kept themselves well informed of what was happen¬ 
ing there, for on this their prosperity depended to a large 
extent. Their diplomacy was always active, and they sought 
by diplomatic means to achieve their own ends. These ends 
were not of a political nature: it was the Greek economic 
system, not the political, of which they desired to become 
established members. And they reached their goal. Their 
reputation was very high in Greece, especially in Athens, and 
they became very popular even with the masses of the Greek 
population. This reputation and popularity were due to the 
important role that Bosporus played in the economic life of 
Greece, of which I have already spoken (pp. 105 ff.). The Sparto¬ 
cids were large exporters of various goods, particularly food¬ 
stuffs. These foodstuffs (grain, fish, and cattle) were partly 
the produce of their own territory, the fertile lands in the 
Crimea and in the Taman peninsula. The estates which they 
owned in these regions and the landed properties and holdings 
of the Greek residents in the Bosporan cities were tilled by 
native laoi, bondsmen or serfs, who also tended their cattle and 
horses. Still more important, however, were their re-exports. 
These consisted of merchandise received from their powerful 
neighbours and nominal suzerains, the Scythian kings, in 
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exchange for the agricultural and industrial products of their 
own country and for goods received by them from the Hellenic 
world. 

As great landholders and even more as active wholesale 
dealers, the Spartocids became very rich. Their wealth is 
reflected in the splendid development of their cities and, above 
all, in the contents of the monumental royal tombs near Panti- 
capaeum and of the more modest graves of their subjects, the 
citizens of the many cities in the Bosporan State. Their com¬ 
mercial activity and the volume and importance of their trade 
are proved by the fabulous riches found in the graves of their 
chief customers, the Scythian kings and nobles, which he 
scattered over the whole Scythian Empire and many of which 
have been excavated by Russian archaeologists. Of these two 
groups of graves I have spoken in an earlier chapter (Ch. II, 
pp. 108 and no), where I have shown that the beautiful and 
costly objects of gold, silver, and bronze, the pottery, the 
textiles, and the jars full of wine and olive oil that have been 
found in them were to a large extent imported from Greece, 
but came partly from the stores of the Bosporan landlords 
and from the shops of the skilful artists and artisans of the 
Bosporan cities. 359 

Such was the position of the Bosporan kingdom in the fifth 
century b.c. and in the early and middle fourth. At the end of 
the fourth century and in the first half of the third the political 
situation changed. At the time of Alexander's conquests in 
the East large hordes of Iranians began to move from Russian 
Turkestan northward and westward. The Greek writers call 
them Sacae and Sarmatae. These hordes began to press on 
the Scythians of the South Russian steppes and pushed them 
westward across the great Russian rivers towards the Danube 
and southward to the Crimea. The Scythian kingdom began 
to disintegrate. The troubled political conditions in the steppes 
of South Russia became still more disturbed owing to the great 
Celtic movement which I have described (pp. 25 ff.). I have 
shown that this Celtic wave reached the region of the Dnieper 
and caused distress and bewilderment in Olbia. 360 

The Bosporan kingdom was naturally affected by these 
events. Paerisades I and his successors Eumelus (310-304) and 
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Spartocus III (304-284) lived in difficult times: foreign wars, 
mostly with the Scythians of the Crimea, and dynastic troubles 
were of frequent occurrence. With Paerisades II (284-250) the 
troubles apparently came to an end and conditions became 
more or less stabilized. 

It is no wonder therefore that Bosporan prosperity and pres¬ 
tige were not so high as in the previous period. And yet the 
situation in the kingdom was much better than in Olbia, as is 
shown by the little we know of its political life. The Spartocids 
of the late fourth and early third century were able success¬ 
fully to carry on the policy of their ancestors. They kept their 
political independence intact and continued to confine their 
interest to the Black Sea. Paerisades I not only defended his 
kingdom but probably also enlarged it by successful wars with 
the Scythians of the Crimea. Eumelus, who figures promi¬ 
nently in the historical tradition of the time, felt strong enough 
to indulge in ambitious plans for the creation of a vast Pontic 
empire. He even crossed swords with Lysimachus, but only to 
safeguard Pontic interests. Finally, Spartocus III renewed 
the old friendly relations between his kingdom and Athens.* 

The policy of the Spartocids of the third century towards 
the Hellenistic world was the same as that of their ancestors 
towards the Hellenic States. The Bosporan kingdom con¬ 
tinued to be isolated from the rest of the Greek world. The 
Spartocids of the third century took no part in the ceaseless 
wars of the Successors and of the later kings, and they never 
had any intention of doing so. In return the Hellenistic kings 
made no attempt to add the Bosporan kingdom to their own 
domains. Even Lysimachus, when forming his Thracian em¬ 
pire, had no thought of including Bosporus and its territory 
in it. And the same is true of the other Successors and of 
their descendants—Antigonus Gonatas and the Antigonids, the 
Seleucids, the Ptolemies and the early Pergamene rulers. We 
never hear of these rulers even trying to obtain help from this 
quarter in their long and destructive wars. 

In order to place themselves on a footing of equality with 
their contemporaries, the Spartocids reorganized their State 
on Hellenistic lines, so far as externals were concerned. They 

* 5 .J.G. 3 , 370. 
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assumed, for instance, the title of king: Eumelus was perhaps 
the first to do so. 

Our information regarding the commercial relations of the 
Spartocids in the third century is very defective, but such 
knowledge as we have shows that the economic foundations 
of their kingdom were solid and sound. Bosporus apparently 
continued to be, though of course on a somewhat reduced 
scale, what it had been before, a great exporter of com and 
other merchandise to the Aegean world. As in the past, it 
played an important part in the economic life of the Aegean. 
This may be inferred from some scattered pieces of evidence. 
The relations between Rhodes and Delos and the Bosporus, 
especially under Paerisades II, have already been mentioned 
(p. 232). The commercial and political importance of the 
Bosporan kingdom is also attested by a document in Zenon’s 
correspondence,* which speaks of envoys of Paerisades II 
going to Alexandria to see Philadelphus, apparently on a diplo¬ 
matic mission. We are consequently not astonished to find at 
Alexandria not only ambassadors of the kings but also some of 
their subjects, as well as some Greeks from Chersonesus and 
Olbia. 

The archaeological material is in accord with what has been 
said. I have mentioned the abundance of Rhodian, Thasian, 
and other stamped jar handles in Panticapaeum. I may add 
that, although no royal or richly furnished monumental tombs 
of private persons in Panticapaeum and other Bosporan cities 
can be assigned with certainty to the first half of the third 
century b.c., finds of early Hellenistic date are frequent in the 
ruins and in some graves of the Bosporan cities, for example 
choice pieces of the various kinds of early Hellenistic pottery. 
Mention may also be made of notable products of Athenian 
potters, some beautiful relief vases of Pergamene make, and 
fine early lagynoi. At a very early date the Panticapaeans 
began to compete with imported foreign pottery by producing 
large quantities of their own ceramic wares, for example, the 
above-mentioned water-colour vases and a very fine set of 
Megarian bowls (above, p. 108 f., and pi. lxviii, 2). 

* H. I. Bell, Symb. Osl. v (1927), p. 33, and my article in J.E.A. xiv 
(1928), p. 13. 
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The unsettled conditions in the steppes of South Russia 
naturally affected the regularity and stability of the Bosporan 
trade. The supplies of foodstuffs at the disposal of the Bosporan 
kings were no longer so abundant and so regular as they had 
been. But we must avoid exaggeration. Even our meagre 
historical evidence makes it certain that the Bosporan kingdom 
experienced no territorial losses in the third century b.c. The 
Spartocids were able to hold their own in the Crimea against 
the Scythians, who were retreating before the Sacians and 
Sarmatians, and also in the Taman peninsula, into which the 
new invaders of South Russia apparently never intended to 
penetrate. The produce of this territory, which of course 
varied in quantity, was therefore still in the hands of the 
Bosporan kings. 

Moreover, the disintegration of the Scythian Empire was a 
slow and gradual process. It has just been said that one group 
of Scythians retreated and entrenched themselves in the 
Crimea, which became their permanent abode. Another group 
found refuge in the Dobrudja. Nevertheless even in the steppes 
between the Dnieper and the Bug the Scythians still claimed 
to be overlords as late as the date of the Protogenes inscription, 
which cannot be earlier than the time of the great Celtic in¬ 
vasion. The name of king Saitaphames is well known. The 
Scythians therefore, especially those in the Crimea, still had 
much to sell to the Bosporan merchants and made many pur¬ 
chases from them, although the volume of their trade was 
smaller than before. 

These general considerations would find support in archaeo¬ 
logical finds, if it were certain that some at least of the 
royal Scythian tombs of the south Russian steppes belong 
to the early third century, and are not to be dated earlier. 
Their date, however, is disputed and cannot be discussed 
here. 361 

In those parts of the Scythian kingdom that were occupied 
by the hordes of Sacae and Sarmatae the new overlords 
naturally inherited the Scythian relations with the native 
population and the Bosporan kings. They became automati¬ 
cally lords and masters of the natives settled in these regions, 
who made their living by tilling the soil, fishing, and tending 
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PLATE LXVIII 

1. Triangular gold plaque which adorned the front of a ritual tiara. Found 
in the queen's grave of the tumulus of Karagodeuashkh in the Kuban region 
(South Russia), It was probably part of the ritual dress of the queen, as priestess 
of the Great Goddess. The plaque is adorned with three zones of figures in 
repousse work. On the lowest is shown the Great Goddess seated on a throne, 
clad in a heavy ceremonial garment and wearing a pointed tiara with a gold 
triangular plaque in front. Behind her are two priestesses with veiled heads. 
A young man in Iranian (Scythian or Sacian) dress, no doubt a prince, ap¬ 
proaches the goddess on the right, and she offers him the holy communion in a 
rhyton. On the other side a strange figure of a beardless man clad in woman's 
dress advances towards the goddess with a round vase in his right hand, contain¬ 
ing apparently a sacred beverage, probably a eunuch priest of the kind mentioned 
by Herodotus. Above the communion scene is a figure of a god in a chariot, 
probably the great Iranian Sun God. Lastly in the uppermost row is a figure 
of a Greek Tyche, probably the Iranian Hvareno. 

On the tumulus of Karagodeuashkh, its date, and the objects found in it see 
my Skythien und dev Bosporus , pp. 323 ff. (with bibliography), cf. K. Schefold 
'Der skythische Tierstil in Siidrussland Eur . Sept . Ant xii (1938), p. 21; and 
on the interpretation of the plaque my article * The idea of Royal Power in Scythia 
and on the Bosporus', Bull . Comm. Arch, xlix (1913), pp. 1 ff., and addenda, 
ibid.; Rev . £. G . xxxii (1919), pp. 462 ff.; Iranians and Greeks , pp. 104 f. and 231, 
n. 10; cf. some other contributions quoted in Skythien und der Bosporus , loc. cit. 

I reproduce this interesting object because it shows the changed conditions of 
life in the steppes of South Russia in the early Hellenistic period, the rise under 
Greek influence of a local art not confined to the animal style, but dealing with 
religious subjects, perhaps under the influence of a new wave of Iranian tribes 
which moved into South Russia—the Sacae. Photograph supplied by the former 
Archaeological Commission, Hermitage, Leningrad. 

2. One of the Megarian bowls found in South Russia. It is decorated with 
figures of divinities (statues and Cupids), garlands, dolphins, etc. A detailed 
description would take too much space. Its importance in connexion with the 
subject of this book is that we find on the bottom of this and other similar bowls 
the factory stamp: KIP-BEI surrounding the bust of a city Tyche in profile. It 
has been remarked that since the genitive in -et of names ending in -cts 1 is 
typical of South Russia the potter Kirbeis must have been a resident at Olbia 
or Panticapaeum. This makes it certain that while they imported some Megarian 
bowls, the Greek cities of South Russia gradually became centres of production 
of this type of pottery. 

R. Zahn, J.D.A.I., xxiii (1908), pp. 45 ff., esp. pp. 55 ff., nos. 8, 9, figs. 14-16; 
E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks , pp. 350 and 364; C. W. Lunsingh Scheurleer, 
Griecksche Ceramiek , 1936, p. 165. 

Drawing by Prof. E. Mahler. 

3. Two fine specimens of cast or cut glass vases reproducing metal vases, 
mounted in gold inlaid with precious stones and with pendants of precious 
stones, found in South Russia in the Kuban district. See my Iranians and 
Greeks , p. 127, and this chapter, pp. 370 f. and notes 164 and 312, cf. pi. xliii, 
1. Reproduced from my Iranians and Greeks in South Russia , fig. 16, nos. 
1 and 2. 
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cattle, sheep, and horses. Like their Scythian predecessors, 
they collected their rents and disposed of the surplus produce 
to the Bosporan merchants. 

These new rulers of South Russia were in no way poorer 
than their Scythian predecessors. Some of their tombs have 
been excavated, for example those under the tumulus of Alex- 
andropol with their fabulously rich furnishings, probably the 
graves of a Sacian king and his family. Some scattered finds 
in the Kuban district and in the neighbourhood of Voronej 
show that Alexandropol is no exception. Similar opulence is 
indicated by the early Sarmatian graves from which probably 
came the two beautiful belts found, one in Maikop on the Kuban 
river, the other in Bulgaria. It may perhaps be suggested that 
the splendid tomb at Karagodeuashkh should be regarded as 
a connecting link between Scythian and Sarmatian royal graves, 
being not entirely Scythian nor yet purely Sarmatian, and in 
this respect resembling those under the tumulus of Alexan- 
dropol. 3 62 

Thus the Bosporan merchants still had large quantities of 
merchandise to export to the Aegean world. They were there¬ 
fore still able to import from Greece and the Near East wine 
and industrial products for themselves and for their old and 
new customers in the steppes. The artists and artisans of the 
Bosporan cities continued to work not only for the population 
of the Bosporan kingdom but also for the rulers of the steppes. 
They certainly had to adapt themselves to the tastes and 
fashions of the Sacians and Sarmatians, but they succeeded 
in this, as is shown by the above-mentioned finds, so little 
known and so little studied, that have been made in Sacian 
and Sarmatian graves. 

Taken as a whole, the evidence shows that in the third 
century, despite political vicissitudes, Bosporus remained, 
on a smaller scale, what it had been in the preceding century. 
Its prosperity is reflected by its coinage. The beautiful gold 
and silver coins of the fourth century and the early third, 
which represent the acme of Panticapaean artistic achieve¬ 
ment, continued to be minted. Some time in the third 
century the gold staters of the old type were gradually re¬ 
placed by a new royal gold coinage, which was an imitation 
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of that of Lysimachus and bore the name of Paerisades 
instead of that of Panticapaeum and a portrait head in place 
of the gods and badges of the city. The style of these coins 
is much inferior to that of the earlier Bosporan series, and it 
is hardly possible that it was Paerisades II who first issued 
them (pi. lxxix, 2). 
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V 


DISINTEGRATION OF THE BALANCE OF POWER AND 
ROMAN INTERVENTION 

A new situation was created in the Hellenistic world by 
the events of the end of the third and of the early second 
century B.c. (down to the Third Macedonian War). I have 
already dealt with the political aspect of this situation, but I 
may recall certain outstanding events. In the first place two 
young and ambitious rulers, Antiochus III in Syria and 
Philip Y in Macedonia, undermined the balance of power by 
their efforts to put an end to the hegemony of Egypt and to 
restore the past glory of their respective monarchies. Later, 
Antiochus, by his restless activity in the East, and Philip, by 
his similar activity in the Aegean and Adriatic, aroused the 
suspicion of Rome, and impelled her to interfere in the politics 
of the Hellenistic world. The most important results of these 
political events from the economic point of view were: the loss 
by Egypt of her dominions both in Syria and in the Aegean, 
her almost complete withdrawal from the Aegean, and her 
growing political isolation; the political isolation of Macedonia; 
the bestowal on Greece of a freedom which brought with it 
political anarchy; the political isolation likewise of Syria, 
which was now separated from the Aegean world by the barrier 
of the Pergamene kingdom and of other kingdoms in Asia 
Minor; and finally the growing political importance of Rhodes 
and Pergamon. 

I. Greece 

During this period Greece was once more the theatre of con¬ 
tinuous war. It was conducted on much the same lines as in 
the past, but all our authorities for the period are agreed in 
emphasizing the fact that the seed of savagery in the third 
century yielded a rich harvest in the second. War was now 
carried on with an unnecessary cruelty and a lawlessness 
previously unheard of. The Aetolians and Philip, especially 
after Philip’s ‘change of heart’ (^TafioXrj), set the example. 

3261-2 B 
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PLATE LXIX 

1. JR Aetolian league, b.c. 279-168. Obv. Head of Aetolos, wearing 
kausia. Rev. AI Til AON. Boar and spear head. 

2. JR Achaean league, b.c. 280-146 (Sicvon). Obv. Head of Zeus 
Amarios. Rev. Achaean monogram in wreath, beneath, SI. 

3. -R Tetradrachm of Antigonus Gonatas (or Doson?), Macedonia. 
Obv. Head of Pan in centre of Macedonian shield. Rev. BAS IA EOS 
ANTIFONOY. Athena Alkis in archaistic style. 

4. JR Tetradrachm ‘Xew Style', Athens, c. b.c. 229-197. Obv. 
Head of Athena. Rev. AOE. Owl on amphora in wreath. 

5. JR Tetradrachm of Seleucus IV, Syria. Obv. Head of Seleucus IV, 
wearing diadem. Rev. BASIAEOS SEAEYKOY. Apollo seated on 
omphalos. 

6. A' Octodrachm of Ptolemv IV, Egypt. Obv. Bust of Ptolemv 
IV. Rev. TTTOAEMAIOY OIAOTTATOPOZ. Eagle on fulmen. 

7. A’ Octodrachm of Ptolemy V, Egvpt. Obv. Bust of Ptolemy V. 
Rev. BAS 1 AEHS TTTOAEMAIOY. Eagle on fulmen. 

8. JR Tetradrachm of Demetrius of Bactria. Obv. Bust of the king 
wearing diadem and elephant hide. Rev. BASIAEDSAHMHTPIOY. 
Heracles crowning himself. 

9. JR Tetradrachm of Philip V of Macedonia. Obv. Head of Philip, 
Rev. BASIAEDS <t>l AITTTTOY. Athena Alkis hurling fulmen. 

10. JR Tetradrachm of Perseus of Macedonia, Obv. Head of Perseus. 
Rev. BASIAEHS TTEPSEDS. Eagle on fulmen, all in wreath. 

The coins of this plate illustrate the leading currencies at the time of 
Roman intervention in the affairs of the Hellenistic world: for the 
mainland of Greece the still important issues of Athenian owls and 
those of the two leading Leagues (the Achaean and Aetolian); and 
parallel to them the abundant issues of the Macedonian kings * Antigonus 
Gonatas and Doson, Philip V, and Perseus. The East is represented by 
the coinage of Syria (Seleucus IVj and Egypt (Ptolemy IV and Ptolemy V), 
and the further East by that of Demetrius of Bactria, the creator of 
the Bactro-Indian Empire (above, pi. vn, 3), I may note that the issue 
illustrated by no. 3 is ascribed by H. Gaebler, Die antiken Jliinzen von 
Makedonia und Paionia , 1935, to Antigonus Gonatas, though he admits 
that the coinage of Gonatas was probably continued without change 
by Doson. 
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They found apt pupils in the Achaeans, and they were soon 
outdone by Nabis in Sparta and still more by the Romans. I 
have drawn attention in an earlier chapter (see above, pp. 200 ff.) 
to some characteristic examples of the methods of the Aetolians 
and of Philip during the Social War, especially to the acts of 
lepocrvXla , which produced so deep an impression on the whole 
of Greece. I may quote here two general statements on the sub¬ 
ject, one relating to Philip ascribed by Polybius to Alexander 
Isius, an Aetolian, the richest man in Greece; the other made by 
Philip himself with regard to the Aetolians. The two statements 
occur in speeches delivered by Alexander and Philip before 
Flamininus at the peace conference of 198 B.c. at Nicaea in 
Locris. The former* contrasts the methods of Philip with those 
of Alexander and Antigonus and their successors down to the 
time of Pyrrhus and adds: ‘ for he avoided meeting his enemies 
face to face and, as he fled before them, burned and sacked the 
cities, 'f He adduces in support of his statement the fate of many 
Thessalian cities which Philip devastated, ‘ though he was their 
friend and ally’ cbv xal o-yu/xayos). In his reply Philip 

describes with bitter sarcasm the Aetolian procedure. He begins 
by stating that he himself and Greece have repeatedly asked the 
Aetolians to abolish the law which gave them the right ‘ to get 
spoil from spoil’. The reply was: ‘You would rather remove 
Aetolia from Aetolia than this law.’I 1 At the request of Flami¬ 
ninus Philip then gives further details about this law and says 
that the Aetolians have a special habit of pillaging not only the 
countries of their enemies, ‘ but if any other peoples are at war 
with each other who are friends and allies of theirs, it is none 
the less permissible to the Aetolians without a decree of the 
people to help both belligerents and pillage the territory of 
both’.§ Neither Philip nor the Aetolians ever changed their 
method of carrying on war. I may quote, for instance, as regards 

* Polyb. xviii. 3. 3. 

f a<$>ivra yap rov Kara. TTpoacurrov airavrav rots TroXepiiois, cftevyovra ras iroAeis 
ipmfxrrpdrai Kal SiapTra^iv 

J ayeip Aatfxvpov drro A a<f>vpov.—irporepov . . . rrjv AlrooXtav e/c rrjs AtrcoAias 
apetv fj tovtov top vopiov. Id. xviii. 4 * 8. 

§ aAAa /cap erepot tlv€$ TToXepLWGL TTpos dAAijAovs, ovt€ s* AltcoAwv <f>tAot /cat 
crvpfia^oi, fJLTjScv rjrrov e^eirat rots AlrcpAots aWa kolvov Soyp,aros /cat rrapafiori- 
deiv ap,<f)OT€poLS rots TroXefiovat Kal rrjv ywpav ayety rrjv dp.(f>or€pwi’. Id. XVIII. $.2. 
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the former the famous case of his treatment of the cities of 
Cius, Myrleia, and Thasos in his Asiatic war: the whole or the 
greater part of the population of these cities was sold into 
slavery. I may remind the reader that his procedure was 
exactly the same as in 217 b.c., when Phthiotic Thebes was 
annihilated in the same way. 2 

The Roman method of conducting war is illustrated by a 
number of well-known texts. In their treat}- with the Aetolians 
at the beginning of the First Macedonian War the Romans did 
not conceal the fact that one of their principal objects in embark¬ 
ing upon a war in Greece was to enrich themselves and their 
armies. \\Tiile they left all conquered territory to the Aetolians 
they reserved for themselves the booty, whether consisting 
of men or goods, and undertook to carry on the war in such 
a way as to leave nothing but the ‘bare ground, roofs, and 
walls’. 3 

Their proceedings in Aegina were outrageous and aroused 
general indignation in Greece. 4 The methods of Valerius 
Laevinus inspired the Greeks with horror and indignation. The 
eloquent words of Carcopino sum up concisely the many 
passages in Polybius and Livy. ‘II ne negocie point,’ says 
Carcopino of Laevinus, ‘ il ne gradue pas ses coups. II a besoin 
d’esclaves, de materiaux et d’argent. II cogne, pille et 
massacre, sans exception ni temperament, avec une execrable 
monotonie de sanglantes devastations qui propagent jusqu’en 
Egypteet surlesrivagesd’Asie l’horreur des Barbares d’ltalie.’ 5 

Nor can I give a better summary of what the great war of 
liberation cost the Greeks than the following words of Holleaux, 
the best authority on the subject (the quotations from ancient 
authors would be endless) , 6 ‘ They (the Romans) declared that 
they had come to Greece only to bring it freedom, and they had 
in fact brought also, and for the second time, war of the brutal 
Roman sort. Oreus, in 199 as in 208, had seen its people en¬ 
slaved; the “liberator” Flamininus had spread cruel havoc 
throughout Thessaly, Phocis, Euboea, Acarnania and, later, 
Laconia; besides, three years of occupation with its train of 
requisitions and exactions, and the great mobilization against 
Nabis, had produced widespread exhaustion. Flamininus had, 
it is true, restored their property to the Chyretians, but he had 
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freighted his ships deep not only with heaps of coin but also 
with works of art carried off from many cities which, like 
Andros and Eretria, had obeyed Philip against their will. The 
price of Greek “freedom” was that Greece lay bruised, ruined, 
and despoiled.’ 

One of the principal features of the warfare of the period was 
the active part taken in it by pirates and freebooters of all 
kinds. I need not repeat what I have already said about the 
prominence of piracy in the life and in the wars of the Hellen¬ 
istic period. It was natural that almost all the States at war in 
the period we are now concerned with should make extensive use 
of pirates, especially for raiding and sacking neutral cities. For 
this purpose they employed adventurers who professed to be 
acting at their own risk and on their own account, but were in 
fact the agents of one of the great powers of the time. The 
Aetolians commonly adopted this practice, and Philip did the 
same after the peace of Phoenice, when he was in urgent need 
of money. The Achaeans probably did likewise, and the same 
device was freely used by Nabis. 7 Professional piracy on a 
large scale was carried on by the Cretans. 8 All sorts of methods 
were adopted in order to put an end to their activity, but none 
succeeded. The Cretans would not renounce their raids, and 
all the efforts of the Rhodians to force them into submission 
were fruitless. Philip, who controlled a large group of Cretan 
cities and in 216 nearly established his protectorate over the 
whole of Crete, had no desire to help the Rhodians in their 
almost constant struggle with the Cretans. On the contrary, 
he supported the Cretans against the Rhodians and was to a 
large extent responsible for what is known as the Cretan War 
(Kpr)Tu<b<; TToKepos) which lasted for several years (204-201 b.c.), 
and was a terrible scourge to all the islands of the Aegean. 
Many inscriptions mention this war and the subsequent war 
between Philip and the Rhodians (the awecr-aKus TroWe/ios, as 
they call it), in which the same methods were used. None are 
more explicit than the group of inscriptions from Cos and 
Calymna, some of them recently published and discussed. 9 In 
all probability Philip was glad to see Rhodes engaged in this 
troublesome war while he was preparing and carrying out his 
own conquests in Asia Minor, and it is natural to suppose that 
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in return for the protection and support he gave to the Cretans 
he would receive some share of their booty. 

The chief victims of the Cretans were inevitably the islands 
of the Aegean. But the pirates in the service of Philip did not 
abstain from plundering the Greek coastal territory, and the 
use of specially trained land robbers seems to have been one of 
the most effective inventions of Nabis. Livy says, for instance, 
that at the beginning of the Second Macedonian War pirate 
ships in the service of Philip, using Chalcis as their base, 
infested the sea and pillaged the Attic littoral ;* the same situa¬ 
tion as we have seen when the Aetolians were pillaging the 
Attic territory, carrying off the people and selling them in 
Crete (above, p. 199) .f Nor was the system followed by Nabis 
very different. A decree of Mycenae in honour of Protimus, 
citizen of Gortyn, praises him for having rescued some ephebes 
w 7 ho had been abducted by Nabis and probably brought to 
Crete. 10 I need hardly remind the reader of the famous state¬ 
ment of Polybius| concerning Nabis: ‘ He participated in the 
piracy of the Cretans. Through the whole of the Peloponnese 
he had robbers of temples, highwaymen, and assassins, whose 
profits he shared and whom he allowed to make Sparta their 
base and their refuge.’ 

The years preceding the Syrian War and the period of the 
war itself were stirring and prosperous times for the pirates 
alike in the Aegean, the Black Sea, and in the Western seas, as 
some outstanding facts will testify. 

We must not forget that the success of the treacherous 
attack of Polyxenidas, the Rhodian admiral of Antiochus, on 
Pausistratus, the Rhodian commander, was due in part to the 
co-operation of the arch-pirate Nicandrus.§ An interesting 
episode reported in a Delphian inscription appears to point to 
a somewhat similar activity of pirates in the Black Sea. 
Delphian theoroi w'ho sailed in 194 b.c. to the Crimea were 
captured by pirates and redeemed by Chersonesus. This, it is 
true, suggests the Taurians, the professional sea-robbers of the 

* Liv. xxxi. 22. 7, cf. Diod. xxviii, x. 

t Decree for Eumaridas, S.I.G . 3 535 ; LG. ii. 2nd ed. 844. = I.G. ii, 5 no. 
385 c. 

{ xiii. 8. 1. 


§ Liv. xxxvii. 11. 6. 
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Crimea. But since the incident occurred when Antiochus III 
was trying to establish his supremacy in Asia Minor, on the 
Thracian coast, and in the Straits, one may think that those 
responsible for the capture of the Delphian envoys were Tauric 
pirates in the service of Antiochus who were engaged in the 
Black Sea in preventing the king’s enemies from drawing 
supplies from that region. 11 

Nor was it different in the West. Here the sea as late as 
190 B.c. was still in the hands of Cephallonian pirates led by 
Hybristas, whom Livy calls a Lacaedemonian, but who may 
have been an Aetolian.* 12 

I may note in this connexion that the Aetolians, the former 
allies of Antiochus, v’ho were active at sea and employed pirate 
forces, did the same on land even after the war. Their 
proceedings in this respect led the Delphians to send an 
embassy to Rome in 189 B.c., in order to request for the 
sanctuary and the city inviolability, freedom, and exemption 
from taxation (acrv\La, iXevdepia, avticrfyopta), a measure 
certainly directed mainly against the Aetolians. We are not 
surprised therefore to learn that their ambassadors, while 
returning with this request granted, were assassinated probably 
by pirates, and perhaps by pirates not unconnected with the 
Aetolians. Another embassy was sent to Rome by the Del¬ 
phians, ostensibly to announce the organization of an agon 
and sacrifices in honour of Rome, but in fact to complain of the 
assassination of their ambassadors, of the continued robberies 
of the Aetolians, and of troubles created at Delphi by ' un¬ 
desirable foreigners’, probably in the main Aetolians. The 
reply of C. Livius Salinator was favourable: M. Fulvius 
Nobilior was commissioned after the siege of Same to investi¬ 
gate the assassination, the Aetolians were advised to restore 
to the Delphians all the property that had been taken (rd 
6 .TTrjyp 4 va airavTa), and to desist from their misdeeds (aSiKij- 
fiara), and the Delphians w r ere permitted to remove all un¬ 
desirable residents from the city and to allow only such as were 
agreeable to them to remain there (euapeo-rowra? tgh koivcoi tu>v 
AeXc/xSn). 13 

* Liv. xxxvii. 13, 12. An Aetolian strategos of this name is mentioned 
165/4 b.c., LG. ix. 2nd ed. i, p. lii. 
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These facts show that the end of the Syrian War and the 
establishment of a Roman protectorate over Macedonia and 
Greece had not changed the situation. The pirates had lost 
good employers in the persons of Philip and Antiochus, but 
they still had the Aetolians and Nabis for a time, and they 
were still able to resist the Rhodians and Eumenes II. Both 
Rhodes and Pergamon, which after the two great victories of 
Rome enjoyed temporarily her full confidence, took seriously 
their task of putting an end to piracy in the Aegean. To bring 
the Cretan cities to reason they tried the method of individual 
alliances with them, either singly or in groups, hoping thereby 
to put an end to their depredations without having recourse to 
acts of v'ar.* The method was judicious and its final success 
probable, had it not been for the war of Perseus with Rome, in 
which, it may be noted, the pirates took an active part on both 
sides. It was during this w r ar that Rhodes took a decisive step 
towards the pacification of the Aegean. She invited the 
Cretans to form an alliance with her. Unfortunately her 
abortive mediation betw-een Rome and Perseus defeated her 
attempt to extinguish piracy. 

Such was the situation in Greece in the late third and early 
second century B.c., a miserable time in her not very happy 
history. It is not surprising that, downtrodden and humiliated, 
robbed and pillaged, having lost faith in gods and men, the 
country was more than ever distracted by political and social 
unrest. 

In the atmosphere of war, of organized brigandage and com¬ 
mon rapine, of confiscations and requisitions, life in Greece was 
utterly disorganized. Demoralization seized upon both the 
upper and the lower classes, and social unrest, disturbances, 
and revolutions were of ordinary occurrence. Demoralization 
and class antagonism made extremely acute by the impover¬ 
ishment and proletarian condition of the working class pro¬ 
vided favourable conditions for the manoeuvres of unscrupulous 
politicians. These conditions prevailed at the time of the 
‘Social War’ and they persisted during the First and Second 
Macedonian Wars and the interval between them. I may 
recall certain w r ell-knowm facts in connexion with the early 
* S./.G. 3 581 and 627 (200-197 B - c -» and 183 b.c. respectively). 
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part of this period. Philip, both in his struggle with the 
Romans and Aetolians, and later, appeared for a while as a 
champion of the oppressed masses and acted accordingly. 
The opposition of the upper classes to his political aspirations 
provoked his anger, and he wanted to frighten them. The 
support of Nabis gave lasting success to the social revolution 
in Sparta. With the help of Cretans and mercenaries he seized 
the crown and ‘ applied the extremist programme in its 
entirety—spoliation, proscription, systematic destruction of 
the upper classes, confiscation of private fortunes (ostensibly 
for the State). Moreover, he enfranchised many Helots, who 
were made citizens, assigned land to these same Helots and to 
the poor, and distributed among mob-leaders and mercenaries 
the goods and even the wives and daughters of the proscribed ’ 
(Holleaux). 

Nor was the situation better in Aetolia. Polybius* gives a 
striking account of it. Here the role of Nabis was played by 
Scopas and Dorimachus. Troubles between debtors and 
creditors, arising out of wars and the luxurious mode of life, 
enabled these men to get themselves elected ‘lawgivers ’ 
(nomographoi ), and in this capacity Scopas suggested radical 
measures. He was, however, defeated by the leader of the 
conservatives, Alexander Isius.f 

The conditions remained the same after the Second Mace¬ 
donian and the Syrian wars. Polybius describes the social and 
political demoralization, the unsettled conditions, the spolia¬ 
tions and depredations, the mob-rule under the leadership of 
unscrupulous and selfish politicians, that prevailed in Boeotia 
in the early second century B.c. These passages| are familiar 
to every student of ancient history and have been frequently 
discussed. I wall, however, summarize them, since they give a 
picture unsurpassed in its poignancy. It appears from them 
that class antagonism reached its highest pitch in Boeotia at 
that time. The mob v r as at the helm. It w r as represented by 
the strategoi w r ho carried out one measure after another in the 
interest of the proletariat, and w r ere naturally re-elected from 
year to year. One of these measures was the de facto suspension 

* xiii. i, cf. iv. 3. 1. f Polyb. xiii. i. i a . 

X xx. 6, and xxii. 4. 
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of the lawcourts for about 25 years.* By this means the lower 
classes evaded responsibility for their crimes and for their 
debts. From the economic point of view the measure was 
almost equivalent to a general ‘abolition of debts’ (xpeom 
aTTOKonri). Another still more radical measure carried out by 
the strategoi was payment of a regular salary out of the public 
funds to all poor, that is to say, unemployed citizens. This 
last measure was of course extreme, but entirely in the spirit 
of radical Greek democracy. Even wise aristocratic govern¬ 
ments resorted to it to avoid class war. I may remind the 
reader of Rhodes and her solution of the social problem (below, 
p. 684). The insecurity of life and the unsettled conditions 
demoralized not only the lower but also the upper classes. 
Family life was broken up. Dissipated club life flourished and 
produced a general lowering of moral tone. 

The conditions described by Polybius as prevailing in 192 B.c. 
endured for a long time and led to repeated conflicts. These 
drew the attention of the Romans, who ordered the Aetolians 
and Achaeans to carry out a punitive expedition against 
Boeotia. Nothing resulted from this, though the Achaeans, 
impatient for a settlement of their claims against the Boeotians, 
forcibly seized some Boeotian cattle by way of reprisals 
(pvcria), thereby nearly bringing about a war between Achaea 
and Boeotia. 

The conditions in Boeotia were not exceptional. They 
existed likewise, according to Polybius, among the Achaeans 
and Thessalians, and similar occurrences were not temporary 7 
but enduring phenomena in the history of Greece. I may quote, 
for example the renewal of social and economic troubles in 
Aetolia in 174/3 B.c.f The Romans never seriously interfered. 
Indeed, in many cases they were ready, as Philip had been in 
the past, to support the proletarians against the richer classes, 
whom they did not trust. 14 

Never was the prospect of a general social revolution more 
threatening in Greece than in the period under consideration 
down to the Achaean war. But the efforts of the proletariat 

* Similar phenomena in the history of Thebes are mentioned by Ps.- 
Heracleides Criticus, 16, in his description of Boeotia, above, p. 211. 

t Liv. xli. 25. 1-6; xlii. 4. 5 ; 5. 10-12; 6, 1. 
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were chaotic and sporadic, the resistance of the bourgeoisie 
staunch, and the aims of the leaders and supporters of the pro¬ 
letariat selfish and mostly political, the proletariat being for 
them a pawn in their political game. The social unrest in 
Greece therefore remained sterile and destructive, shifting 
from one place to another and never achieving more or less 
lasting and positive results. 

An illustration of the disorganization that reigned at this 
time in Greece, both a cause and the result of discontent and 
economic instability, is to be seen in the enormous number of 
lawsuits pending between citizens of a particular city, between 
citizens and foreigners, and between city and city. The corrup¬ 
tion and inefficiency of the regular city lawcourts were so 
evident that all confidence in them was lost. As a remedy the 
cities had recourse to an expedient which was never so popular 
in Greece as in the second century B.c., the bringing in of foreign 
judges not only to act as arbiters between two cities, but also 
and chiefly to carry on the ordinary work of the lawcourts of 
a particular city, either because the courts were unable to cope 
with the arrears of litigation (rw v iyK\rjjxa.Twv el\KVfxev(ov eV 
TrXeioi’wv ^povwv), or were prevented from functioning by social 
troubles, or were rejected by the parties as biased and not im¬ 
partial . We have scores of inscriptions referring to foreign j udges, 
most of them decrees in their honour. The list of them is too long 
to be given here. Robert, in his masterly article on the sub¬ 
ject, quotes as places in northern Greece where foreign judges 
adjudicated in the second century, apart from Delphi of which 
I shall speak below, Gonnoi, Demetrias, and the Magnetes, the 
Thessalian confederation, the Ainianes, Crannon, andThespiae. 15 

A good example of the vicissitudes of the Greek cities in this 
period is offered by the history of Delphi, which has recently 
been studied by M. Holleaux, P. Roussel, R. Flaceliere, and 
G. Daux. After a period of quiet and prosperity under the 
Aetolian rule, the city encountered difficulties in the times of 
Philip V and of his struggle with the Aetolians. Philip was now 
its near neighbour and its frontiers were not secure. The people, 
foreseeing the downfall of their temporary masters, were rest¬ 
less and agitated. The prevalence of war in Greece had an un¬ 
favourable effect on the economic situation of the sanctuary 
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and the city. It is not surprising that the Aetolians appointed 
special curators ( epimeletai ), probably military and civil 
officials, charged with the duty of protecting the city and 
temple and keeping the peace. 

Soon, however, the Aetolians were ousted from Delphi by the 
Romans. Delphi recovered its liberty, but not its tranquillity 
and prosperity. The population had always consisted of many 
foreigners and a comparatively small number of Delphians. 
Most of the ‘foreign’ settlers there were members of the 
Aetolian League. Such of them as were said to have acquired 
property in Delphi without special authorization forfeited their 
houses and land, which were ‘restored’ by the Romans to the 
city and temple. We still possess a list of these properties 
appended to an official letter of the ‘restorer’, Acilius Glabrio. 
Twenty-seven K-rqixara and forty houses are enumerated as gifts 
of the Romans to Delphi. The practical effects of this confisca¬ 
tion may be imagined: endless litigation, hatred and hostility 
not only between ‘foreigners’ and ‘natives’, but among the 
‘natives’ themselves. Some of the ‘natives’ suffered as much 
by the Roman donations as did those whose property was con¬ 
fiscated, for loans, mortgages, dowries, &c., were involved. It 
was in vain that those who profited appealed to the Roman 
masters and obtained their confirmation of the donations: 
Greek law was complicated and Greek lawyers were cunning 
and experienced. It is no wonder that lawsuits accumulated 
in the Delphian courts and that the city repeatedly had re¬ 
course to foreign judges. We still possess a notable series of 
decrees in honour of these foreign judges, most of them dating 
from the early and middle second century b.c. 

Further complications arose from the authority given to the 
Delphians to exile ‘ undesirable ’ inhabitants, and to grant per¬ 
mission of residence only to persons acceptable to the rulers of 
the day. Anyone who knows the extent to which bribery and 
corruption permeated a Greek democracy can realize what this 
measure meant in practice. 

Finally, a reorganization of the Amphictiony became im¬ 
perative after the withdrawal of the Aetolians. In reality it 
was an obsolete institution, without influence or importance. 
Nevertheless, the competition for the seats that became vacant 
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was very keen, while the Delphians showed the liveliest dread 
of any new ascendancy on the council, whether Thessalian or 
any other, and of the intrigues of their former masters, the 
Macedonians and the Aetolians. 

All these factors contributed to a general feeling of insecurity 
and instability. No one felt that even his life was safe, while 
the violent changes could not be other than detrimental to the 
economic prosperity of the community as a whole. 16 

The dominating factor in the life of Greece at this time was 
the increase of poverty and distress. Its causes are evident. 
War and social unrest were among them. But there were other 
reasons for it which were less evident to contemporaries than 
they are to us, reasons connected, not with the political and 
social conditions of the moment, but with the general economic 
trend of the period. I have explained how the new markets 
opened to Greek industry by Alexander and the successors 
gradually emancipated themselves from dependence on Greece. 
I have shown how the new monarchies of the East strove to 
become self-sufficient, how they increased their agricultural 
and industrial production and aimed at exporting as much and 
importing as little as possible. For Greece this meant a decrease 
of exports, an increase of imports, and a condition of growing 
economic stress. The process was slow but uninterrupted. In 
Greece itself economic production became more and more dis¬ 
persed, each city trying to supply its own requirements. This 
dispersion is noticeable chiefly in the field of industry. 

I have already spoken of this evolution and I shall return to 
it later in this chapter and in the next, but a few illustrations 
may be given here. Our material is scanty and has been little 
studied, but we see an example of the process in question in 
the manufacture of pottery, of what are known, for instance, 
as Megarian bowls. I have dealt with this typically Hellenistic 
branch of pottery above, and I have mentioned that in early 
Hellenistic times its production w r as begun perhaps in two 
centres simultaneously: in northern Greece, Boeotia, and 
Athens on the one hand, and in Alexandria on the other. It 
very soon became decentralized. It was not long before Syria, 
South Italy, and South Russia began to compete with Greece 
and Alexandria, and satisfied their own needs by their own 
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output. Later the manufacture of Megarian bowls spread still 
more widely. Sparta and Macedonia, Pergamon, perhaps Delos, 
and certainly many more cities in Greece and in the Hellenistic 
world had their own local brands. Further archaeological 
exploration will probably show that there was hardly an}' place 
in the Hellenistic world which had not its own Megarian bowls. 
This sketch of their evolution is, of course, tentative and hypo¬ 
thetical. A closer and more thorough study of the clay of which 
Megarian bowls were made and of their shapes and ornamenta¬ 
tion will add precision to our knowledge of their history. How¬ 
ever, its general trend is certain. 

The development of the production of other varieties of 
pottery was similar. Such interesting examples as the well- 
known lagynoi and the other Hellenistic varieties of painted 
pottery are found in all parts of the Hellenistic world and many 
of the specimens were certainly produced locally. Nor was it 
otherwise with such products of ceramic industry as the censers 
(small portable altars adorned with reliefs), the portable char¬ 
coal ovens ( rechauds ), and the lamps, but especially the clay 
figurines. The material at our disposal allows us to recognize 
several centres of terracotta production, some in large and 
flourishing cities, others in quite insignificant places. Alongside 
of Alexandria, Antioch, Pergamon, Smyrna, Tarentum and 
other cities in South Italy, we know of the existence of local 
factories of clay figurines in such widely separated places as 
Seleuceia on the Tigris, South Russia, Cyrene, Amisus in 
Pontus, Tarsus in Cilicia, and such minor centres as several 
cities in the Troad, Myrina in Aeolis, Priene. All these local 
factories started by reproducing and imitating the Greek and 
perhaps South Italian types of terracotta figurines, but 
gradually created their own types and style. The second and 
first centuries b.c. were the best period of Myrina. 17 

We have no means of estimating the material losses of Greece 
in the period immediately before and during the establishment 
of the Roman protectorate. Those which were caused by the 
Roman wars are partially reflected in the figures of the booty 
captured and of the money exacted as indemnities by the victors, 
which were carried to Rome from Greece after the wars and 
were displayed in the triumphs of the Roman generals. The 
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amount of this booty and indemnity money was carefully 
recorded by the historians of the time, and the figures which 
they give were certainly drawn from official sources and are on 
the whole reliable. They have been often collected and tabulated 
by modern scholars. It is unnecessary to repeat these tabula¬ 
tions here. 

The amounts recorded by the Roman annalists represent, 
however, only a fraction, and probably not a very large one, of 
the material damage done to Greece and Macedonia during the 
Roman wars. The private booty that Roman officers and sol¬ 
diers took with them to Italy or sold in Greece was in all 
probability very large. But no exact or even approximate 
figures are available. Nor do we know what was the equivalent 
in money of the loss suffered by Greece and Macedonia through 
the destruction of houses and public buildings in the cities, and 
of farms, crops, vines, olive-trees, and orchards in the country. 
Nor again can we estimate the effect on the prosperity of the 
cities and the individual citizens of the political and social 
revolutions which were endemic in Greece in this period. 
Therefore, although we know that the booty of Flamininus 
amounted to 6,061,530 denarii, this knowledge gives us a very 
vague idea of what the war of ‘liberation’ meant for Greece and 
Macedonia. 

The wars and revolutions naturally did not affect all parts 
of Greece and Macedonia to the same degree. Some suffered 
more, others less. But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the wars and revolutions did not contribute substantially to the 
gradual economic decay of Greece and Macedonia. 18 

Certain more general phenomena in the life of Greece at this 
time, which have been little noticed by modern scholars, per¬ 
haps reflect the gradual impoverishment of the country better 
than do the figures of the Roman spoils. Though they cannot 
be expressed statistically, they are important and deserve 
mention in this connexion. 

I have shown above how, under the influence of the new 
economic conditions created by Alexander and his successors, 
Greece recovered from the temporary economic depression of 
the end of the fourth century. The main wealth of Greece was 
in the hands of her middle class, and it was not so much the 
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wealthy few as this middle class who profited from the new 
economic opportunities. 

A change for the worse had already begun, and it became 
increasingly manifest in the period we are considering. It was 
the bourgeoisie or middle class in the Greek cities that chiefly 
suffered in the turmoil of the late third and the early second 
century B.c. The few rich people were much more favourably 
situated, and indeed rather profited by the decay of the middle 
class. We have evidence here and there of the rapid concentra¬ 
tion of wealth in this period in a few hands, for instance at 
Athens, 19 in Boeotia,* and in Sparta after Cleomenes and 
before Nabis. Alexander Isius of Aetolia and Protogenes of 
Olbia were early examples of a class of men which later became 
typical in the Greek world. 

We may form an idea of the gradual and steady decline 
of the middle class if we study the material conditions of 
life in most of the cities of Greece and the measures taken 
by these to maintain themselves amid the difficulties of 
the time. 

To begin with, the problem of the daily food supply, which 
was always prominent in the life of the Greek cities, now became 
more acute than ever, as in the circumstances was natural. 
Even the few cities that were self-sufficient in this respect in 
normal times were no longer secure, much less those which had 
always depended on imports for their subsistence . Now, there 
was no general scarcity of foodstuffs. There were many pro¬ 
ductive countries with abundance of grain, fish, and other 
foods to export. Though Egypt’s output was declining, it was 
doing so gradually, not catastrophically (see below), and the 
position was the same in Thrace and South Russia. The decline 
was not so great that these countries had nothing to export. 
The relations of Rhodes with Egypt, the commercial con¬ 
nexions between Delos, Delphi, Miletus, Rhodes on the one 
hand and the Bosporan kingdom and the Tauric Chersonese on 
the other, show that Egypt and South Russia were still impor¬ 
tant centres of export. Moreover, we shall see later that Asia 
Minor was rapidly developing its agriculture, and that Syria 
and Phoenicia did not lag behind. Finally it was in these times, 
* Pol. xx. 6. i. 
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after the Second Punic War, that the Greek market saw the 
reappearance of African grain, brought from Numidia and 
Carthage. 20 

Nor are we entitled to say that, though there was plenty of 
food in existence, the available supply was scanty because 
trade relations were disorganized when the Ptolemies dis¬ 
appeared from the Aegean. This may be true for the late third 
century B.c. But even then and especially in the early second 
century the task of policing the sea, abandoned by Egypt, was 
not left entirely neglected. We shall see presently that Rhodes 
took up this task and, when not handicapped by wars, suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing a relative safety of commerce in the 
Aegean and in giving the merchants a fair measure of protec¬ 
tion against piracy and the selfish measures taken by some of 
the Greek city-states. It should be observed that after Mag¬ 
nesia there was for a time no further fighting in Aegean waters, 
except such as was occasioned by the acts of the Cretan pirates. 
The price of grain was certainly rising and unsteady, but the 
supply was still abundant. 

Yet never had the cities of Greece and of some of the islands 
been in a worse plight in respect of the regular supply of food. 
The problem of daily sustenance haunted every one; it con¬ 
fronted the individual as well as the city. This is proved by 
scores of inscriptions which speak of food shortage, famine, and 
so forth. The chief cause of this state of things is undoubtedly 
to be found in the financial difficulties of most of the Greek 
cities and in their deficient purchasing capacity, a proof of the 
impoverishment of their citizens in this period. 21 

Politically impotent and financially drained, the Greek cities 
tried various methods of solving the food problem. Help was 
implored from the kings, rich foreigners were humbly asked for 
donations. But these were mere palliatives. The only effective 
solution was to draw on the cities' own resources. Their needs 
could not be met by regular taxation. We have seen the 
variety and oppressive character of the taxes in most of 
the cities, especially in the second century B.c., and how little 
they yielded. Failing taxation, the only means of securing 
the necessary foodstuffs was to have recourse to what were 
known as liturgies, in other words, to the private resources of 
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the citizens and other residents in the city, a measure which 
affected only the well-to-do members of the communities. 

A satisfactory history of liturgies in Greece in Classical and 
Hellenistic times has never been written, and the abundant 
material bearing on it has never been collected. It seems to me 
evident that the liturgy, at first an emergency measure, 
gradually became, especially in the Hellenistic period, an 
almost regular form of taxation, burdensome and ruinous for 
the well-to-do classes and extremely unpopular with them. 
That this may be better understood, I may cite the vivid 
description of the feelings, on this subject, of a well-to-do 
Athenian citizen of the late fourth century as given by Anti- 
phanes in his ‘The Soldier or Tychon Since the situation in 
the Hellenistic period did not improve, but rather became worse, 
it may serve equally as an illustration of the feelings of an 
average citizen of that period. ‘Any human being’, says Anti- 
phanes, ‘ who counts on having anything he owns secure for life 
is very much mistaken. For either an extraordinary tax 
snatches away all his fortune, or he becomes involved in a law¬ 
suit and loses all, or as a former commander he is mulcted in 
the surplus expense,f or, chosen to finance a play, he has to wear 
rags himself after supplying golden costumes for the chorus, or 
having been appointed trierarch he hangs himself, or sailing 
his ship somewhere he is captured [presumably by enemies or 
pirates], or in walking or sleeping he is murdered by his slaves. 
No, nothing is certain . . . .’ 

It was this new form of taxation that was extensively used 
by the cities of Greece to help them out of their financial 
difficulties and especially to solve the food problem. To the 
series of liturgies in the strict sense of this word were added 
many offices which were created as regular apx at > liturgical 
magistracies as it were. The most burdensome were those 
which dealt with the supply of food, particularly with the corn 
supply, the sitoma, the obligation of richer citizens to buy corn 
for the city. They did not, it is true, pay for the corn with their 

* Kock, ii, p. 98, no. 204. 

t Prof. C. B. Welles suggests as an alternative translation of this 
difficult passage: ‘having served as general he is brought to trial and 
fined'. 
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own money, at least as a rule. But they spent their time and 
their energy and were responsible for the operation. In the 
Greek cities the management of public funds was a very 
difficult, delicate, and dangerous matter. 

Next came the agoranomia, another liturgical magistracy 
which was supposed to have charge of the market and to look 
after it, especially as regards sufficiency of supply and reasonable 
prices. The office was very important, as is shown, for example, 
by the group of inscriptions to which I have already referred 
(above, p. 193) and in which certain agoranomoi receive 
high praise for having secured ‘ abundance ’ in the city during 
their term of magistracy. The burden of these liturgical 
magistracies, added to the other traditional liturgies, weighed 
heavily on the city bourgeoisie, the well-to-do class, whose indi¬ 
vidual prosperity suffered as much as the collective prosperity 
in the difficult times of wars and revolutions. 

But it often happened that the city had no funds to advance 
to its liturgical magistrates. In such cases the funds for the 
purchase of corn, olive-oil, and fish were provided by emergency 
measures, by subscriptions ( epidoseis) or by loans, voluntary 
de jure, but compulsory de facto. Many inscriptions mention 
them, with especial frequency during this period . The richer 
people, the members of the well-to-do class, were naturally 
expected to be the chief subscribers. 

If these measures failed, many other devices were resorted 
to. Individual gifts and foundations were suggested to men of 
wealth. The city franchise was granted to foreigners against 
payment. Priesthoods were sold to the highest bidders (probably 
in Asia Minor only), and so on. I quote these expedients, not 
because they directly affected the well-to-do, but because they 
show r in what difficulties the cities were involved and how 
heavy in all probability was the pressure on the richer citizens 
and other residents. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these ingenious and oppressive 
devices, the problem of food-supply w r as never solved by the 
Greek cities. The measures described above undermined the 
welfare of the bourgeoisie, intensified their feeling of economic 
instability, weakened their energy, and made their financial 
situation difficult, without succeeding in removing the spectre 
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of famine. The main source of trouble remained, the low 
purchasing power of the people. 

The question of food-supply, though fundamental and all- 
important, was only one of the many problems with which the 
Greek cities were confronted. The Greeks were used to a 
comfortable and civilized mode of life, which required that old 
public and religious buildings should be repaired and new ones 
built, that water should be supplied and the streets kept clean, 
that cults and shows should be maintained, and that the educa¬ 
tion of the young should be organized. Since here again taxation 
did not yield enough to meet requirements, the cities resorted 
to various forms of liturgies and to liturgical magistracies. 22 

I must not be understood as affirming that everything that 
a well-to-do Greek did for his city or for some association to 
which he belonged was done under constraint. ]\Iany gifts were 
real gifts. The Greeks were not illiberal by nature and they 
had a genuine love of their respective cities. But, very often, 
gifts were made under pressure. This did not always take a legal 
form, such as a law, a decree of the popular assembly and of the 
fiov\rj, or the action of a magistrate. There was another form 
of constraint, perhaps more effective than legal obligation— 
social and moral compulsion, the pressure of public opinion 
from which there was no escape. To this may be added the 
fear of some violent outburst on the part of the ever-increasing 
proletariat of the cities. 

This sketch of the conditions prevailing at this time in an 
average Greek city, brief and incomplete as it is (cf. below, 
ch. VIII), shows that we cannot attribute the difficult and 
sometimes desperate situation of the cities to the inefficiency 
of their government alone. The Greek politeia was not the 
best possible form of government nor was it well adapted 
to the management of the economic affairs of a community, 
especially in troublous times. Very few cities (Rhodes was 
one of these rare exceptions) succeeded in combining democratic 
institutions with efficient administration and sound social 
policy.* But defects in this sphere were evidently not the 
chief cause of the economic distress of the cities at this time. 
This cause is to be sought in the hard pressure of circumstances, 
* Strabo xiv. 2. 5, p. 653. 
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and more particularly in the declining prosperity of the citizens 
and especially of the well-to-do bourgeoisie. It was not litur¬ 
gies and liturgical magistracies that were the main cause of this 
impoverishment of the Greeks. They were a sign of the existence 
of the disease, for which they were designed as remedies, 
but they only aggravated the condition of the patient. 

One result of the economic situation of most of the Greeks, of 
their impoverishment and concomitant despondency, was that 
depopulation of Greece and that desertion of her cities and 
countryside which Polybius has so vividly and convincingly 
described.* According to him it was the result not of wars and 
epidemics but of race suicide, the inhabitants being reluctant 
to contract marriages or, if they did marry, to rear more than 
one or two children. His vivid picture is confirmed by data 
derived from contemporary epigraphical documents, which 
show that a normal family in Greece of the late third and early 
second centuries B.c. consisted of one or two boys and not more 
than one girl. Polybius was not alone among Greeks in viewing 
with anxiety the catastrophic decline of the population and 
in condemning the means adopted to bring it about (abortion, 
exposure of children, &c.). But circumstances were more 
powerful than the feelings of the people. Race suicide came to 
Greece to stay and continued with some interruptions far into 
the Roman period. 23 

Abortion, exposure of children, and the like were not new 
phenomena in Greece (above, ch. Ill, p. 96). But it was certainly 
the first time in its history that they assumed such disastrous 
proportions and led to a gradual depopulation. The poor had 
often before restricted their families by these means, and so 
did occasionally the rich. We know from certain passages in 
Menander and Poseidippus that they acted in this way in the 
time of Alexander and the Successors. 24 The loss, however, 
was compensated by the gradual though slow growth of the 
well-to-do classes and by the increase in the number of 
foreigners (/caroi/eoiWe5 and fieroiKoi) and of the slaves 
employed by the bourgeoisie, some of whom were manumitted. 
The widespread development of the practice in the time of 
Polybius was the result not of an occasional and partial race 

* xxxvi. 17 (xxxvii. 4.) 
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suicide spread chiefly among the proletarians, but of its rapid 
growth among that class and by its growing use by the well- 
to-do, the middle and upper classes of the population. Poly¬ 
bius is explicit on this point. Speaking of the selfish reasons 
which led the Greeks to restrict the number of their children, 
he says their motive was ‘ to leave them in affluence and bring 
them up in luxury’.* When Poseidippus and Menander refer 
to the same phenomenon among the proletariat, they empha¬ 
size not the desire to keep the children rich but the impossi¬ 
bility of feeding them. 

Polybius attributes the rapid depopulation of Greece to the 
passion for show (akaCoveia), for money (ffnkoy^prjjxoavi’rj) , and 
for a life of ease ( padv/xla ), which seized upon his contempor¬ 
aries in Greece, that is to say, he finds the explanation of the 
phenomenon in psychological causes. Modern scholars prefer 
to find it in material causes, which Polybius emphatically 
rejects. They draw attention to the poverty of the Greek soil, 
which was unable to support a large and steadily increasing 
population, and to the difficulty experienced by the Greeks, 
owing to political and economic circumstances, in finding an 
outlet for the surplus population in emigration. 25 

There is truth in both explanations. The reasons for race 
suicide were in the main psychological. But the mood of the 
people, the gradual demoralization of the inhabitants of Greece, 
was not due to their moral deficiencies, but to the unsound 
political and economic conditions in which they lived and for 
which they were unable to discover a remedv. 

Among these conditions the infertility of the land and the 
impossibility of emigration were not the most important. The 
soil of Greece had always been infertile; nevertheless Greece 
had succeeded in the past in supporting its population by 
importing food from abroad. We require to know why it was 
no longer possible to do this. On the other hand, it is an 
exaggeration to say that the Greeks had at this time no oppor¬ 
tunity of emigrating to the East. The Hellenistic armies still 
needed large numbers of mercenaries. The two armies, for 
instance, at the battle of Raphia included large numbers of 

* X“P‘ V T °C irkovatovs tovtovs (the children) KaraXnrelv Kal aTraraXwvras 
dptipai. 
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mercenaries, some of them Greek. Nor did conditions change 
in the second century. It is true that Rome forbade Antiochus 
III after Magnesia to recruit beyond the Taurus. But this pro¬ 
hibition did not prevent later monarchs of Syria from engaging 
mercenaries from beyond that limit. No restrictions of this 
kind were ever imposed on Egypt, Pergamon, or the other 
Hellenistic monarchies of the second century. Though we 
have no figures, it is probable that in that century fewer mer¬ 
cenaries were recruited in Greece, and more in Thrace, Asia 
Minor, and the East. But it is certain that a well-trained Greek 
could at that time easily find military employment in the East. 
Nor did civil emigration completely cease in the second century. 
No doubt the East no longer presented the same opportunities 
to Greek emigrants as in the past. Conditions for emigrants 
were not so attractive in Egypt as they had been. But 
Antiochus IV was making efforts to strengthen the Greek 
element in the population of his kingdom probably by rein¬ 
forcing the cities with new settlers and certainly by creating 
new centres of Greek life in Syria and Mesopotamia. There were 
also good opportunities for Greek settlers in Asia Minor, not 
only in the Anatolian monarchies, but also in the ancient 
semi-independent Greek cities. 26 Greeks were in demand, 
but apparently the supply was small. 

Thus it w r as not the two elemental causes—poverty of soil 
and over-population—that led Greece to adopt the course of 
race suicide. The reason of her loss of nerve is to be found in 
the conditions amid which her inhabitants were living at this 
time. 

I have already described these conditions. Most prominent 
among them was the uncertainty of life. This was the result of 
many factors. One w r as incessant war and revolution. For the 
average citizen this meant the likelihood either of being killed, 
or—what v r as worse—of retaining his life but losing his pro¬ 
perty and his individual freedom, in other words, of becoming a 
pauper, a proletarian, or, worst of all, a slave. War, revolution, 
and piracy were all contributing to throw on the market ever 
larger numbers of slaves, of whom some were not ‘barbarians’ 
but pure-blooded Greeks. Every one knew this and no one 
regarded himself as safe. The fact is attested, not only by the 
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evidence adduced above (pp. 604 if.), but also, for example, by 
the Delphian manumissions. From 201 to 140 B.c. at Delphi, in 
a small and not very rich community, where there was neither 
commerce nor industry, no fewer than 8 or 9 slaves (and prob¬ 
ably more, for our evidence is incomplete) were manumitted 
yearly on the average by their masters. Some of these slaves 
were of Greek origin. 27 

Second in importance was the impoverishment of Greece as 
I have described it. People who had been well-to-do saw their 
fortunes gradually reduced, undermined as they were by the 
general economic conditions, by devastations, confiscations, 
and requisitions during the wars, and by the pressure of the 
city government, which required from them more than they 
could give. It was natural that, not wishing their children to 
share their lot, they should either have no children at all or 
closely restrict their number. This may be called with Polybius 
selfishness or lack of patriotism; I prefer to call it self-preserva¬ 
tion, in some cases despair. Pure selfishness it was not. At 
Athens, for instance, no later than the period following 166 B.c. 
when the economic conditions of the city improved, the well- 
to-do classes began once more to rear children and to have at 
least medium-sized families. 28 

This picture of the poverty of Greece in the period we are 
considering conflicts to some extent with the views of certain 
competent scholars, particularly W. W. Tam, as set forth in his 
excellent sketches of the social and economic conditions of the 
Greek cities of the Hellenistic period.* In his opinion, ‘prior to 
Sulla, and with local fluctuations, [the Hellenistic period] w 7 as 
without question a prosperous time for the upper classes ’. The 
facts quoted above do not support this statement so far as it 
relates to Greece and some of the islands in the late third and 
early second centuries. I am unable to find any support for his 
contention, for example, that some parts of Greece experienced 
during the Hellenistic period a continuous ‘ rising tide ’ of pros¬ 
perity. I doubt whether Corinth in the late third and the early 
second century was becoming more prosperous than before, and 
whether Demetrias, which had suffered severely in the Second 
Macedonian and the Syrian wars, retained in the first half of the 
* e.g. Hell. Civ., 2nd ed., pp. 102 ff. 
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second century the prosperity that it had enjoyed in the third. 
Nor do I believe that the prosperity of Aetolia was increasing 
during the rule of Philip and especially during the wars of 
Rome with Philip and Antiochus III. 29 Nor do I see any con¬ 
vincing proof that northern Greece in general escaped the general 
economic decline of this period. The proof of the supposed 
prosperity of northern Greece lies, in Tarn’s opinion, in the 
comparatively large numbers of slaves owned at this time by 
citizens of Delphi and Buttos (near Naupactus), as shown by 
the manumission documents. I am inclined to believe that this 
increase in the number of slaves, if increase there was, was a 
general not a local phenomenon (see above, p. 626) and was due 
to wars and piracy which temporarily augmented the supply of 
slaves and reduced their price. Very soon, however, the num¬ 
ber of slaves in all parts of Greece began to decrease again. 30 

No one will deny that life in the Hellenistic world, especially 
in its richer centres, was more luxurious and more refined than 
in the previous period. In the times of prosperity, that is to 
say, in the days of Alexander and in the first half of the third 
century, the upper classes in the chief commercial and indus¬ 
trial cities became very exacting in matters affecting their 
comfort, such as town planning, the construction of private 
houses, the organization of games and sacrifices, and the 
formation of clubs and all kinds of associations, more refine¬ 
ments in their daily life and diet, &c. And so they remained, 
when circumstances permitted, to the end of the Hellenistic 
period. But the evidence, which is meagre and most of it 
undated, does not allow us to follow the changes in this 
respect that occurred from time to time and in various places. 
I have not found any dated evidence which would show that 
the standard of life in Greece in the late third and the early 
second century was very high, higher than, or even as high as, in 
an earlier period. Some new games were organized at this time 
even in Greece, but the organization of games was a profitable 
business and might bring with it the much coveted asylia or 
immunity from attack. Some thicisoi and other associations, 
especially on the islands, may have been fairly prosperous. But 
associations were not a characteristic feature of Greece proper 
(except Athens), and as for the islands, our material is not 
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sufficient to enable us to follow the vicissitudes of their 
collegial foundations. 31 A similar impression is derived from 
a study of the prices of the most important commodities. 
Evidence from Delos shows that in the early second century 
B.c. prices in general were rising, with one short interruption 
which it is difficult to explain satisfactorily. It has been shown, 
however, that while the price of grain—a commodity which 
Greece imported—was high, the price of those commodities 
(olive-oil and wine) which were produced in Greece and in part 
exported was very low, much lower than in the third century. 
From this we may infer that in general the economic situation 
of Greece was deteriorating, the balance of trade being in all 
probability not in her favour. 32 Reviewing all the evidence, 
I see many signs of economic decline in Greece in the late third 
and the early second century and none of increasing prosperity. 

The conditions of life, which, as I have shown, had been 
intolerable during Philip’s Greek wars and the Second Mace¬ 
donian and the Syrian wars, improved to a certain extent in the 
period that followed the two Roman wars. Frequent and 
devastating as they were, the local Greek wars of this period 
were conducted on a much smaller scale than before. On the 
sea peace reigned for a time. The pirates were held in check by 
the Rhodians, who successfully policed the sea without, how¬ 
ever, being able to suppress piracy altogether. 

We may interpret as a sign of recovery, for example, the large 
issue of currency made by the Achaean League after the Second 
Macedonian War. But it must be remembered that it prob¬ 
ably replaced the abundant coinage of the individual members 
of that League, especially Sicyon and Corinth, and that after 
192 b.c. certain important States—Elis, Messene, and Sparta— 
were forced to become members of the League. Nevertheless 
this issue of currency is significant, especially for the period 
subsequent to 168 b.c.* In 146 b.c. it came to an end. 33 

The most typical example, however, of the recovery of cer¬ 
tain parts of Greece after the Syrian war is Athens. It would 
be superfluous to set out here the condition of that city in the 
difficult times of the late third and early second centuries, 
which W. S. Ferguson has so admirably described. I will confine 

* Exact dating of the various issues of Achaean coins is very difficult. 
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myself to quoting two recently discovered documents which 
illuminate this period in her history. One is a good illustration 
of the danger to which the city was exposed during the rule of 
Antigonus Doson. It is a decree in honour of the well-known 
Peripatetic philosopher Prvtanis of Carystus, who went to 
Antigonus on behalf of Athens, incurred many hardships, spent 
a large sum of money, and finally reported at Athens on the 
results of his mission. 

Even more illuminating in respect of the succeeding period, 
that of Philip’s attacks on Athens, is a decree of 196/5 B.c. in 
honour of the great anti-Macedonian Athenian leader Cephi- 
sodorus, of whose career Pausanias, when describing his funeral 
monument,* has given a sketch, probably based in part on a 
similar decree in his honour. Among his services to the city 
I may refer to what he had done for Athens in the critical year 
203/2 B.c. Athens, it seems, was financially ruined and on the 
verge of starvation. Cephisodorus did not hesitate to become 
treasurer of the military funds (ra/Ma? a-rpaTuoTLKcov) and at the 
same time treasurer of the grain-fund (ra/xi'a? ctltcovlkcov) . He 
suggested certain financial reforms and in addition made 
various gifts to the city in money and in grain. 34 

But after these hard times and in the more peaceful atmo¬ 
sphere that prevailed after Magnesia, Athens—the faithful 
friend and supporter of Rome—enjoyed a period of compara¬ 
tive ease. We may say more than that. Many facts, known to 
most modern scholars but in my opinion not correctly inter¬ 
preted by them, show that the years subsequent to the libera¬ 
tion of Athens from Macedonia and especially those following 
the Macedonian and Syrian wars, were a time of slow but steady 
recovery, of a real economic renascence. Most of the modern 
scholars date this renascence after the v T ar of Perseus with 
Rome, but I am convinced that the recovery of Athens began 
much earlier, immediately after her liberation and especially 
after Cynoscephalae and Magnesia. 

Many facts show that it v'as at this time that Athens 
resumed her important role in trade, and especially in the grain 
trade. When the war with Perseus broke out, her part in this 
trade had probably become very important indeed. Livyf 

* Paus. i. 36. 5. t xliii. 6. 2-3. 
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states that in 171 b.c. the Romans demanded from Athens the 
delivery of 100,000 medimni of corn. The Athenians tried to 
excuse themselves, but finally yielded. Now the Romans were 
too intelligent to demand this quantity of grain from a poverty- 
stricken city, hardly able to feed its own population. They 
certainly knew that large amounts of grain were stored at the 
Piraeus and that the control of the grain trade rested in part 
with the merchants of Athens. 

This interpretation of the passage in Livy is supported by 
many facts. It is well known that Athens in the first half of 
the second century b.c. both before and after the war with 
Perseus, entertained very close relations with many of the chief 
powers of the time, notably with those concerned in the grain 
trade and most of all with the Ptolemies, Epiphanes and Philo- 
metor in particular. It may be noticed that in the same period 
many Alexandrians became proxenoi of Athens (in 1S8, 184, 
and about 170) and that, on the other hand, many Athenians 
appeared in Alexandria and in the island of Cyprus. There 
were also very cordial relations between Athens and Pergamon 
(see below, p. 641, cf. above, p. 565). It must be remembered 
that it was about this time that Pergamon was rapidly develop¬ 
ing its resources and was beginning to produce in its territory 
large quantities of grain (below, p. 649). Not less significant of 
Athens’ commercial relations are the honours conferred by her 
on Antiochus IV, Ariarathes of Cappadocia, and above all 
Pharnaces of Pontus, and the gifts received by her from them. 
The last of these, it is to be borne in mind, became about this 
time master of the two greatest commercial ports on the southern 
coast of the Euxine, Amisus and Sinope, both very important 
centres of the grain trade, and both closely connected with 
Athens in the past. We have, moreover, the fact that the royal 
corn-grower, Massinissa, whose grain now appeared in abundance 
on the Aegean market, was one of the victors at the Panathenaea, 
and that many citizens of Heraclea Pontica, another great centre 
of the grain trade, the successful rival and partner of Panti- 
capaeum and Chersonesus, took up their residence at Athens 
about this time. 35 It is interesting to observe that all the 
powers that played so important a part in the affairs of Athens 
in the early second century, as friends and business partners, 
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and who were at the same time the largest producers of grain, 
had a little earlier (225 b.c.) come to the assistance of Rhodes 
after the disaster of the famous earthquake.* They had certainly 
not done this solely from philhellenic feelings, but had also been 
influenced by the desire to keep on good terms with the republic 
that had gradually become the mistress of the Aegean. They 
were actuated by the same motives in their relations with 
Athens. The high regard paid by the leading powers to that 
city cannot be explained exclusively as the tribute of the 
Hellenistic world to her great past and as the outcome of a wish 
for good relations with the influential friend of Rome. Such an 
explanation is too narrow. It does not account for the out¬ 
burst of sympathy at the very moment when the conditions 
were especially propitious for the economic revival of Athens. 
Moreover, all numismatists and historians of this period are 
familiar with the fact that about 229 B.c. Athens began to emit 
her new ‘Owls’, which were soon imitated by some of the 
Cretan and Ionian cities, and that after 180 b.c. there was a 
distinct change in her procedure in respect of this coinage. She 
began to issue much larger quantities of currency and made the 
issues monthly. Some scholars, especially Sundwall, who was 
the first to point out this new development of the Athenian 
coinage, endeavoured to explain it by the conjectural annexa¬ 
tion of Delos, Lemnos, Scyros, and Imbros to Athens im¬ 
mediately after Cynoscephalae. But this contention, based on 
an erroneous statement of Valerius Antias, conflicts with all 
the known facts of the history of Delos and Athens. There is 
no doubt that the restitution of the cleruchies to Athens did 
not take place before 167/6 B.C. The extraordinary increase in 
the Athenian coinage, the masses of ‘ Owls ’ of the new style 
which appeared on the market, were due, not to the imaginary 
partial restoration of the Athenian Empire, but to the growing 
importance of Athens and the Piraeus in the trade of the 
time. 36 

In view of all these considerations, it appears probable that 
Athens, after the breakdown of the Macedonian hegemony in 
the Aegean, rapidly recovered her wealth and became once 
more, particularly as regards the trade in grain with the North, 

* Polyb. v. 88. 
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a rival of Rhodes, and to a certain extent the successor of 
Delos, which had been the Macedonian agent for the grain trade 
of the Aegean since the battles of Cos and Andros. 

II. The Monarchies 
A. MACEDONIA 

While Greece suffered heavily and her prosperity rapidly 
declined, the resources of Macedonia during the reigns both of 
Philip and Perseus were still large. Both rulers did their best 
to develop them and derived an ample revenue from the 
country wherewith to carry out their ambitious foreign policy. 

Many documents discovered in Macedonia and elsewhere 
testify to the feverish activity of Philip in every branch of 
public affairs, and especially in matters connected with the 
army. The military system, including the supply sendee, was 
carefully regulated by special orders of the king (Staypa/rpa-a), 
which were published in the most important strongholds of the 
kingdom. The same care and activity were displayed in 
prescribing the relations of the king with the cities of his king¬ 
dom. Here again much use was made of letters and orders 
(St aypd/jLfjLaTa). Thessalonice, a brand-new creation of the Anti- 
gonids, played an increasingly prominent part in the life of 
the country, and Demetrias also was of considerable im¬ 
portance. 37 

Of the economic policy of Philip and Perseus we know little. 
We are told in certain passages of Livy and Polybius* that after 
the end of the Syrian war Philip, finding himself badly cheated 
by the Romans, took various measures to improve the econo¬ 
mic situation of his kingdom. One of the most alarming 
phenomena was the gradual depopulation of Macedonia and 
Thessaly, caused mainly by the incessant wars. He tried to 
check this process by various means. I have mentioned his 
letters to Larissa in which he recommended a more liberal 
policy in the matter of granting the city franchise. To meet the 
depopulation of Macedonia proper, which increased to an 
alarming extent both in town and country, he had recourse to 
the traditional policy of his predecessors: he brought in large 

* Liv. xxxix. 24; cf. Polyb. xxiii. 10. 
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numbers of Thracians, probably settling them not only in the 
cities but also in the rural districts. 38 As regards his revenues, 
he increased the taxes from cultivated land (which certainly 
means that he attended to the agricultural development of his 
kingdom), looked after the cultivation of his large estates 
( praedia ), 39 raised the import and export duties (which shows 
that he interested himself in the development of Macedonian 
trade, especially in grain and in timber), and finally resumed the 
working of certain neglected mines and opened some new ones. 
I feel convinced that this was in no respect a new policy, but 
that he had adopted it from the very beginning of his reign. 
No doubt, at first, when the resources of his country had not 
yet been undermined by a long and ruinous war, his activity 
had been less feverish. 

Philip managed the currency of his kingdom in accordance 
with this general economic policy. The coinage that he himself 
issued was abundant and reliable. Not satisfied with this, 
soon after the conference at Tempe in 187 B.C., he went to 
Thessalonice and there conceded the right of issue to the most 
important cities of his kingdom, Thessalonice, Pella, and 
Amphipolis, a concession which he soon extended to the five 
districts of Macedonia that were closely connected with the 
mining regions. This he did primarily to gain the goodwill of 
these cities and districts, but certainly also in order to obtain 
their help in promoting the exploitation of the mines and in 
increasing the volume of the currency. His policy was in its 
general lines the same as that of Eumenes II and Antiochus IV 
(see below, pp. 654 ff.), and was undoubtedly carried on and 
developed by his successor Perseus. 40 

The economic policy of Philip and Perseus was successful. 
It was not lack of money or men that were the decisive factors 
in the final failure of Perseus to win back the political indepen¬ 
dence of his kingdom. Some facts concerning the Persean War 
reported by Livy, Polybius, and Plutarch show that Perseus 
began it well-provided with men,* money, and supplies. His 
army was large and well-trained, his strongholds were stocked 
with provisions (we have already seen the activity of Philip in 

* We learn from Livy (xlii. 12. 8-10) that in addition to Macedonians he 
recruited soldiers in Thrace. 
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this respect; Perseus, without doubt, continued his work), and 
he accumulated a great amount of money; of this we have 
evidence in the 6,000 talents of silver and gold found by the 
Romans in his treasuries, and in the magnitude of the spoils 
brought to Rome by Aemilius Paulus 41 

All this produces the impression that Philip and Perseus 
succeeded in restoring the prosperity of the State. How far and 
in what way their policy affected the population we do not 
know. 

B. ASIA MINOR, THE EUXINE, RHODES, AND DELOS 

In Asia Minor the period we are considering must be divided 
into two parts: a time of continuous and prolonged fighting 
which brought much suffering on the population and ended 
with the battle of Magnesia, and the more peaceful time that 
followed, when Asia Minor, except the northern monarchies, 
was practically ruled by the two friends and allies of Rome, 
Eumenes II and Rhodes. 43 

The condition of Asia Minor prior to Magnesia and Apamea 
can be described in a few lines. Philip’s treatment of the cities 
of which he took possession after the First Macedonian War 
was harsh, as has already been mentioned, for his seizure of 
Asia Minor was dictated chiefly by his desire to improve his 
economic situation. He was followed by Antiochus III, who, 
during and after the Second Macedonian War endeavoured to 
restore the empire of Seleucus in the West. Amid the resulting 
confusion and political unsettlement, some of the chief cities 
of Asia Minor, especially those nominally subject to Egypt, now 
enjoying practical independence, indulged in their own private 
wars. It is by chance that we know much of such a war between 
Miletus and Magnesia on the Maeander, which lasted for many 
years, led to the repeated pillaging of their territories, and 
yielded many captives to the belligerents. The war was 
terminated in 196 B.c. by the intervention of Rhodes, and the 
terms of the peace conformed to the rules of the international 
law then prevailing.* 43 

We possess some information on the treatment to which 
Antiochus III subjected the cities that he reconquered and 

* S.I.GA 588. 
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incorporated in his kingdom. To those cities which surrendered 
to him and remained loyal he showed high regard. They were 
granted ‘ autonomy ’ and the burden of their payments to the 
king was not very heavy. It is, however, probable that he showed 
no tenderness to those which had not been on his side and had 
not opened their gates at his first summons. There is good reason 
for thinking that an important inscription copied at Brussa 
(Prusa) but probably found in one of the Greek cities near it, 
perhaps Apollonia ad Rhyndacum—a decree in honour of Cor- 
ragus, the governor (probably for Eumenes II) of Hellespontine 
Phrygia—belongs to the time after the defeat of Antiochus. 
I cannot deal at length with this inscription. The point of 
interest here is that the city was handed over to the new 
governor (who acted in the name of his master) after a long and 
ruinous war, and that the new ruler of the city restored all sorts 
of rights and privileges which had been taken from it by its 
former master, the most important being its ancestral constitu¬ 
tion and laws (n-drpio? tto\l reCa and 1 ’6/j.ol). As I am convinced 
that this former master was Antiochus III, the treatment 
accorded in this instance shows that ruler’s method of dealing 
with the recalcitrant cities of his kingdom. Similar penalties 
(loss of autonomia) were incurred at the time of a disastrous war 
by another city whose name is lost, probably in the reign of 
Antiochus III. The date of the document which sets forth the 
misfortunes of the city during the war and the important con¬ 
cessions which it subsequently received is unfortunately un¬ 
certain. It may refer to the war of Antiochus with the Romans 
or to an earlier one. 44 

After Magnesia Asia Minor v r as ruled de facto by Eumenes II, 
the super-arbiter of Anatolian affairs, and in part by Rhodes.* 
It w r as not, however, a time of complete rest and peace for the 
population. The expedition that Manlius Vulso now conducted 
against the Galatians, cruel as it w r as, and the subordination of 
the Galatians to Pergamon, did not break the spirit of that 
people. They tried repeatedly to recover their liberty of 
pillaging Anatolia. Moreover, the kingdoms of northern 
Anatolia were not disposed to recognize the position of 
Eumenes II and more than once tried to enlarge their territory 

* On Rhodes and her possessions on the mainland see below, p. 679. 
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at his expense. This led to long and renewed wars, which are 
little known to us, but gave northern Anatolia no rest for many 
years. From 186 to 183 Eumenes was fighting against Prusias I, 
who received help from Macedonia and from the Galatians 
under Ortiagon. The impression produced by this war is 
reflected in a decree recently discovered at Telmessus, and it is 
possible that, as a result of his great victory, Eumenes received 
the title of Soter , 45 A httle later a great war was raging through¬ 
out this same region. It was the Pontic war of 183-179, in 
which Pharnaces I, allied with the Galatians, fought against a 
coalition of Pergamon, Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and Cappa¬ 
docia. Rome made several attempts to end the war, but with¬ 
out success. She was not prepared for military intervention 
and her diplomatic efforts, unsupported by force, were fruitless 
and only aggravated the situation—winch perhaps was not un¬ 
welcome to her. 46 

And yet the sufferings of Asia Minor and especially of the 
Greek cities of Anatolia at this time cannot be compared with 
those of continental Greece. Though our information is in¬ 
adequate, certain facts stand out and may be relied upon. 
Eumenes II in his lifetime was in truth a great benefactor of 
Asia Minor, and so were his successors. I shall speak of his 
economic policy presently. A large part of Asia Minor was not 
affected at all by the wars I have referred to. The rest suffered 
from them severely, but not to the same extent as Greece 
suffered from the wars of ‘ liberation ’. The Anatolian kings were 
fighting in their own countries, which provided their only re¬ 
sources, and to acquire territory which they wished to add to 
their kingdoms. Their methods of warfare therefore w'ould 
hardly resemble those adopted by the combatants in the West. 
The only exception were the Galatians. It is significant of the 
attitude of Asia Minor that Eumenes II gained great popularity 
by putting an end to their barbarities, and was regarded as the 
saviour of Hellenism in that country. Being more or less 
merciful to their enemies, the Anatolian kings w r ere not very 
hard on their own subjects, on whose moral and material sup¬ 
port they knew well that their success depended. 

The welfare of Asia Minor was consequently not seriously 
affected by the wars waged within its boundaries. Indeed it 
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enjoyed, after Magnesia, a period of prosperity, which endured 
until the end of the Pergamene dynasty. Though harassed and 
controlled by the Romans in their foreign policy, the Attalids 
were left by their suzerains free to manage the internal affairs 
of their kingdom as they pleased. A few remarks, therefore, on 
their social and economic policy at this time wall not be in¬ 
appropriate. 

I have already (pp. 553 ff.) spoken of the period of the 
Attalid dynasteia of pergamon, when these rulers, by their 
ceaseless efforts, organized their little State and made Perga¬ 
mon one of the richest countries of the day. With Attalus I the 
policy of the early dynasts was fundamentally changed. His 
aim was to build up, on the foundations laid by his predecessors 
and himself, a Pan-Anatolian State, which should be the equal 
and the rival of the great Macedonian monarchies. Despite 
some brilliant successes he failed in his endeavour. Philip V 
and Antiochus III were too strong for him and for his allies and 
supporters, the Ptolemies and, since 201 b.c., Rhodes. Instead of 
giving up their ambitious programme, Attalus I and Eumenes II 
sought to achieve it in another way, by throwing in their lot with 
Rome, the new foreign power that had appeared on the horizon 
of the Hellenistic world and was interfering in its affairs. With 
the help of this foreign ally the Attalids attained their principal 
end, and became the rulers of the greater part of Asia Minor. 
But they paid a heavy price for their success, for they ruled 
over that country, not as independent kings, but as the vassals 
and political agents of Rome. It is idle to speculate whether 
Attalus I and Eumenes II foresaw this when they first em¬ 
barked upon their imperialistic policy. 

Rulers of a large territory, the Attalids were confronted with 
the problem of its organization. I have already described the 
economic and social structure of the old dynasteia, and ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that the later Attalids made very little 
change therein. Like Egypt in its relation to the Ptolemaic 
Empire, the old dynasteia became the centre of the Attalid 
realm or empire, its base and foundation, while the remainder 
of their dominions took to some extent the character of foreign 
provinces. 

Very little is known of the system of government that the 
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I. I reproduce here, with the permission of the authorities of the Pergamon 
Museum in Berlin, two models showing parts of the restored Acra of Pergamon. 
These models, made by Dr. H. Schleif, are exhibited in the Pergamon 
Museum in Berlin. Though somewhat antiquated in details, they give a 
good idea of the general aspect of these portions of the Acra. In the 
centre of the first model is seen the temple of Athena Nikephoros, the protector 
of the pre-Attalid Greek city of Pergamon, adopted by the Attaints The temple 
was built at the end of the fourth century b.c. In the tune of Eumenes II it 
was surrounded on three sides by two-storied porticos with a monumental 
entrance. The portico behind the temple (north wing) formed the front of the 
famous Library, first built probably by Attalus I and later enlarged and rebuilt 
by Eumenes II. This central part of the Acra was an eloquent exponent of the 
leading ideas of the Attalids. The temple, the Library, and the statue of Athena 
before the entrance to the Library, a reproduction of the statue of Phidias, linked 
Pergamon with Athens and all that it meant for the Greek world. Pergamon 
aspired to be an Anatolian Athens. On the other hand the votive bronze statues 
in the court (pis. lxiii, 2 , and lxvi) dedicated by Attalus I, and the bas-reliefs 
of the parapet of the second story of the portico, showing the pieces of military 
equipment captured from the enemies of Pergamon by the Attalids, symbolized the 
military strength and splendid achievements of those kings in defending their 
independence and protecting Asia Minor from barbarism. The fragments of the 
carved parapet, I may add, are an exceptionally rich source of information about 
the military equipment of the Galatians and of the Macedonian armies and navies 
(including those of the Seleucids). Before the sacred precinct of Athene is seen the 
beginning of the cavea of the impressive theatre of Pergamon, another link 
with Athens and Greece, and behind it the spacious and comfortable but 
modest palaces of the kings. 

2. To this centre Eumenes II added his famous majestic altar, or rather 
monumental temenos surrounding an impressive altar. Parts of this ‘altar' 
are now restored in the Pergamon Museum in Berlin. Figure 2 reproduces a 
restored model of the altar precinct and the adjoining parts of the Acra, the 
most important being the market-place. The altar of Pergamon is well-known 
to students of antiquity and need not be described here. Its sculptural 
decoration emphasized once more the two leading ideas of the Attalids: the 
intimate connexion of Pergamon and its kings with Greece and its mythical 
past (the Telephus' frieze illustrating the story of Telephus, son of Heracles, the 
founder of Pergamon and of the Attalid dynasty) and the great service rendered 
by the kings to Hellenism by their victorious struggle with barbarism (the 
famous frieze of Gods fighting the Giants). For a fuller description of the Acra 
see the books quoted above, Ch. IV, n. 321, and in this Ch., n. 72. More complete 
bibliographical references and a short well-illustrated description of the Acra 
will be found in \Y. von Massow, Fiihrer durch das Pergamon Museum, 2nd ed., 
1936. On the altar, H. Kahler, Funde u. Forsch, xv (1939), pp. 294 ff. 
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The northern spur of the Acra plateau of Pergamon and part of the 
adjacent area were occupied by buildings of a military character: a 
group of storehouses and close to them spacious barracks for the garrison 
of the Acra ( O.G.I. 338, 1, 14: /ecu rcov crrpaTicoTajv rocs Ka[ro\iKovaiv 
[TTjfi Tro]Aiy). The earliest buildings in this area were erected by 
Philetaerus. In later times several new ones were added. Both corn 
and other foodstuffs and war material were kept in the storehouses. 
The stone bullets reproduced in Fig. 2, like the ruins of the arsenals 
and barracks, must be assigned to the Hellenistic period. They are of 
different sizes and weights. Similar stone bullets have been found in 
many ancient cities, the latest (to my knowledge) being those of Dura 
on the Euphrates (used during the siege of the city in 236 a.d. or soon 
after; scores if not hundreds of them were found on and near the desert 
wall of the city). Fig. 1 is reproduced from a photograph supplied by 
the authorities of the Pergamon Museum, while Fig. 2 is from a photo¬ 
graph supplied bv Prof. E. Boehringer. For a detailed report on the 
excavation of this part of the Acra and a study of the ruins and finds 
made in them see Askos von Szalay and E. Boehringer, ‘Die hellenis- 
tischen Arsenale’, A. v. P. x, 1937, cf. n. 72 to this chapter. Cf. (on 
the stone bullets found at Rhodes) L. Laurenzi, ‘Projettili delTartiglieria 
antica scoperti a Rodi’, Mem. FERT. ii (1938), pp. 31 ff. 
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later Attalids established for these new accessions. It is certain 
that the Hellespont and Thrace were organized as satrapies or 
strategiai, one called that ‘ of the Chersonese and the Thracian 
districts’ ( Xepcrovijcrov /cal tojv Kara ®pdiKi)v Tonan '), the other 
that ‘of the Hellespontine districts’ {r<hv ko.9' ‘ EWrjcrirovTov tottwv) 
or of ‘Phrygia on the Hellespont ’ {Qpvyla 17 iff)’ and 

that these were governed in the Seleucid and Ptolemaic fashion 
by strategoi. A similar status was held by Aegina. Whether the 
rest of the new accessions were likewise divided into satrapies 
or strategiai with subdivision into hyparchies, again in the 
Seleucid and Ptolemaic fashion, there is no evidence to show. 
The financial administration may have been organized in this 
way. It is strange, however, that the epigraphical evidence, 
which of course, except for the Hellespont and Thrace, is very 
meagre, contains no explicit mention of strategoi or hyparchoi. 
In some cases the kings appear to have dealt direct with the 
cities. 47 

The new acquisitions of the Attalids were inherited by them 
from the Seleucids. The relations of these cities and regions to 
their former rulers had been established by many years of prac¬ 
tice, and evidently, once established, they would not be 
radically changed by the new rulers. We know, however, very 
little either of the old or of the new status of these localities, 
and therefore cannot discriminate between the two. 48 I will 
confine myself accordingly to such evidence as we have relating 
to the position under the Attalids, without attempting to con¬ 
sider what changes were introduced by the latter. 

Our information regarding the status of the new accessions 
to the Pergamene kingdom is based mainly on the terms of the 
Roman settlement of Asia Minor after Magnesia, as stated by 
Polybius and Livy,* and as illustrated by some inscriptions. 
The Romans in dealing with the land taken from Antiochus III 
distinguished sharply between the ‘ country ’ (specified as 
castella, vici, agri, silvae, and oppida non libera) and the Greek 
cities. The country and some of the Greek cities (Tralles, 
Ephesus, Telmessus) they gave to Eumenes II as gifts (Swpeaf). 
A little later that king was very desirous of obtaining on the 
same conditions the cities of Aenus and Maronea in Thrace, 
* Liv. xxxvii. 55-6, and xxxviii. 38-9; and Polyb. xxi. 24 and 42. 
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besides Lysimacheia and its territory. Those Greek cities which 
were not handed over as gifts to him were divided into two 
classes: the cities which had sided with the Romans and had 
not helped Antiochus III were declared liberae et immunes, that 
is, non-tributary to Eumenes II; on the other hand, those 
which had sided with the enemies of Rome were now to pay 
tribute to Eumenes II, in other words, were made subject to 
him. The fate of those cities w’hich transferred their allegiance 
from Antiochus III to Rome late in the war was decided 
individually. 49 

With the cities that remained free the Attalids sought to 
maintain the best relations. Of this I may quote a few 
examples without attempting to present all the evidence. They 
made gifts to the city of Miletus and to the Ionian League, and 
granted loans or gifts to Chios; they gave privileges to Cyzicus, 
and they appear in friendly and close relations with Colophon 
and Iasus. They adopted in fact the same policy towards them 
as towards the cities of Greece and the islands, a policy of 
conciliation or bribery on a large scale. 50 

The subject cities 51 were dealt with in a different way. 
Doubtless there were some general principles which were 
applied to all of these, and certainly there was a strict control 
of finance, as in the city of Pergamon. In this the policy of the 
Attalids resembles that of the Ptolemies. But this policy 
probably admitted of variation in practice. 

How far the Attalids changed the constitutions of the cities 
we cannot say. There is some evidence of an attempt to intro¬ 
duce strategoi in many of them and to give to these magistrates 
a dominating position in their affairs. There is, however, no 
absolute proof that this policy was applied to all, or even to the 
majority of the Greek cities. It is known that the orders of the 
kings were regarded as laws by the subject cities, and that some 
of these orders were incorporated in the city laws by a special 
direction of the king; and this prerogative of the crown must, 
in varying degrees, have replaced the right of the cities to legis¬ 
late for their own affairs. 52 It is equally natural that the kings 
should appear as arbiters in territorial disputes between 
neighbouring cities and should send their surveyors to settle 
the disputes more or less authoritatively. 53 
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But the chief concern of the kings was the orderly administra¬ 
tion of the finances of the cities. The inhabitants of most of 
these paid various and probably heavy royal taxes, perhaps in 
addition to their regular tribute—a continuation of the prac¬ 
tice established by the Seleucids. This can be gathered from 
some recently discovered documents. Of these the most im¬ 
portant is an inscription* set up by an unknown city in honour 
of Corragus, the governor of Hellespontine Phrygia probably 
during the reign of Eumenes II. In this document (referred 
to above, p. 635) we find the city just taken over by the 
Pergamene governor after a ruinous war, probably that of 
Antiochus III. It has forfeited all its privileges in this war— 
liberty, autonomy, and the rest—and is at the mercy of its 
new ruler. He takes no advantage of this situation and restores 
its former privileges; but the city is not immunis: the citizens 
pay taxes ( 777300 - 0801 ) to the king. Since, however, they are in 
financial straits, they receive a remission of taxation for three 
years, increased by the governor to five. It is possible that a 
similar remission was granted by Eumenes II to all the cities 
that had suffered at the hands of Antiochus III, of which the 
former now became the overlord. 

This possibility is suggested by the fate of another city whose 
name begins with T (Temnos or Tmolos?). Its sufferings are 
described in the first lines of the fragmentary document, very 
difficult to restore (above, note 44 and below note 55): mention 
is made of Antiochus (apparently the Third), of ‘the rule which 
they endured’, and of the fact ‘that their city had been burnt 
and [laid waste] in the war, that most of the citizens had lost 
their property and had perished, and that altogether but few 
of them [still survived]’. The citizens had therefore asked 
through their envoy for the restoration of their constitution, for 
remission of debts (d^ccm yp^/xdrw^) (?), for release from the 
tribute (au 6 \vcn.<; (f>op(ov), and for the admission of new settlers 
to the city. Their requests were granted: a v-ovogia, remission of 
all payments for seven years, and thereafter the payment 
of a lump sum in three instalments, the amount—20 minae 
—to be taken from their revenues (777300-0801), no other taxes to 
be paid, no garrison in the city, no oppression (?), no liturgies, 

* S.E.G. ii. 663. 
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and some further remissions (the document is incomplete). 
The picture of the relations between the city and the king k 
very similar to that given in the Corragus decree. 

Not very different was the situation many years later in the 
Pisidian and only slightly hellenized frontier-city of AmlaTa 
(or Amblada).* In the time of Eumenes II the city was requited 
to pay a regular tribute (dopo? and re'A .eerpa) of two talents a yea.f 
and in addition probably an elcnf>opd imposed on it during the 
Galatian war of that ruler (see below, Ch. VI, p. 800). It suffered 
heavily during the war of Attalus II with Selge (below, Ch. VI, 
p. 801), in which it temporarily sided with Selge, and asked 
Attalus II and his co-ruler, the later Attalus III, for partial 
remission (Kov<f>i^iv) of the tribute and for full remission of the 
unpaid balance of the el<r< ! >opd. These remissions Attalus IJ 
graciously granted to the city. 

Finally, in an inscription from Teos,f the city grants to the 
Dionysiac artistes ( technitai) a piece of land, a ktema, ‘exempt 
from the taxes imposed by the city’.J This means that alotig- 
side of the city taxes (rekr/ ttoX^lko.) there were other tajees 
which the citizens had to pay, in all probability royal taxe§. 34 

The financial system to be inferred from the examples I hiivc 
quoted is not quite clear. It was probably not very different frotii 
that of the Seleucids (above, pp. 464 ff.). It appears that mp.ny 
if not all, the subject cities paid a yearly tribute (<j>opo s), a lurflp 
sum which represented apart of their own revenue (npocro^o^ • 
This is what our literary sources mean when they refer to 4 >opoi. 
In addition, however, the inhabitants of the city paid various 
taxes, for the collection of which the city may have be^h 
responsible, apparently royal taxes of a general character. 
Whether these taxes were identical with those collected by the 
Seleucids we do not exactly know. A passage in the inscript joji 
of Corragus suggests that one of them was a tax on olive-oil or 
on olive-groves or on both, perhaps a kind of partial monopoly 
of the king. Furthermore, the cities were subject to requisi¬ 
tions in time of war and to all sorts of extraordinary services 

* O.G.I. 751; Welles, R.C. 54; H. Swoboda, J. Keil, F. Knoll, DenkniMa 
aus Lykaonien, 8 cc, 1935, nos. 74-5. 

t S.E.G. ii. 580. 

+ 1. 9. ov areAes wv rj ttoAij tmBdXXa reAdjv. 
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(XiuTovpyCai). The citizens and other inhabitants of the Greek 
cities therefore were expected in the first place to pay their 
regular taxes into the treasury of their respective cities. Out 
of the proceeds of these taxes and the other revenues of the 
city (from land, buildings in the city, such as shops, &c.) the 
tribute was paid to the king. The inhabitants were further liable 
to various royal taxes in addition to the city taxes, and bore 
their share in the requisitions and liturgies imposed on the 
cities, the heaviest being the obligation to provide food and 
quarters for the royal garrison. 55 

It is, however, curious that while the kings laid heavy bur¬ 
dens on the population of the subject cities, they at the same 
time paid certain regular subsidies in money and in kind, both 
to the cities and temples, and to the associations of young men 
(probably to the gymnasia). In the inscription in honour of 
Corragus this payment is described as made ‘ for the manage¬ 
ment (or administration) ’ (ets 8ioi/oj<riv) of the city. Since 
references to such a payment recur in inscriptions concerning 
Teos* and Temnus,f the practice seems to have been common. 
We may assume that in acting thus the kings satisfied on the 
one hand their desire to control the finances of the cities, and 
on the other assumed the character of benefactors of the com¬ 
munity, which, in consequence of the heavy royal taxation, was 
unable to raise sufficient municipal revenue to defray the 
expense of civic administration and the maintenance of temples 
and gymnasia. 

The situation of Aegina, which Attalus I acquired by pur¬ 
chase from the Aetoliansin 210 B.c., was similar to that of the 
subject cities and of the cities granted to the Pergamene kings. 
Though the city retained its constitution and its magistrates 
(we know of the existence of strategoi), there was a royal 
governor, and the life of the citizens was regulated mainly by 
the laws and orders of the king. The governor was de facto, if 
not de jure, supreme judge in disputes between citizens. 56 The 
island of Andros may have been similarly treated, but we have 
no precise evidence on the point. 57 

It is difficult to say how much the Attalids contributed to 
the urbanization of their kingdom. I have dealt above with the 

* S.E.G. ii. 580. t Inschr. v. Perg. 157; Welles, R.C. 48. 
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old territory. In the new territory the Attalids inherited about 
a score of Macedonian settlements founded by the Seleucids. 
How many new colonies they themselves established is un¬ 
certain. One (Apollonis) is beyond doubt; others are probable 
(for instance, Eumeneia and Dionysopolis in Phrygia, Phila- 
delpheia in Lydia, and Attaleia in Pamphylia); others again are 
quite conjectural. In Apollonis the Attalids no doubt intended 
to create a new city, and this was done by a synoecism of 
various pre-Attalid (that is to say Seleucid) Macedonian village¬ 
like settlements. The new community is definitely spoken of 
as a fiolis. In certain other colonies there are traces of city 
life both under the Seleucids and under the Attalids. Most of 
them, however, did not develop into regular cities until the 
period of Roman domination. 58 

As regards the military colonies which did not attain to the 
status and constitution of a city, we must sharply discriminate 
between those established by the predecessors of Eumenes II in 
the territory of the old dynasteia and those which Eumenes II 
inherited from the Seleucids. There may have been in addition 
some new Ka.T01.KLa1 created by Eumenes II and his successors 
outside the old dynasteia. Some of their foundations mentioned 
above may have been not cities but village-like communities of 
settled soldiers. 

Of the ancient Attalid koltoiklcu we hear occasionally. 
Philetaireia, for example, is mentioned in an inscription of un¬ 
certain date* as administered by a military governor. Of the 
new ones we know practically nothing. Especially interesting, 
however, are the KaToiKiai inherited by Eumenes II from the 
Seleucids. Of their vicissitudes and organization in the Attalid 
time we know very little. We hear for example that Akrasosf 
in the time of Eumenes II had its own magistrates, probably 
appointed by the king. However, Akrasos may have been, not 
a Seleucid, but an Attalid KaroiKLa. 

Some light is shed on this problem by a recently discovered 
inscription, a fragmentary dossier which contains a complete 
letter of Eumenes II of 181 B.c. to his official in the region of 
Telmessus, written in answer to a petition (dcrypatbri) of the 
‘residents of the village of the Cardaces’ (/caroi/cowre? eV 

* O.G.I. 336. f L. Robert, Les Villes, &c., p. 75. 
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KapSaxav K(ofxrj). It is followed on the stone by a fragment of 
another document, dated in the reign of Antiochus III (193 B.c.), 
which perhaps was a sale of land. 59 

In order better to understand this important document I 
must return to the history of the region of Telmessus (above, 
p. 336); we are able to reconstruct this with great probability 
from the letter of Eumenes II just mentioned, from several 
other inscriptions, and from some literary texts. 60 

I have stated that Telmessus and its region were constituted 
by Euergetes I a kind of small dynasteia ruled by his relative 
Ptolemy, son of King Lysimachus. This ruler was succeeded, in 
all probability, by his son Lysimachus. We know of his existence 
from a decree of the city of Telmessus published by M. Segre.* 
Lysimachus was probably still dependent on the successor of 
Euergetes I, Ptolemy Philopator, but maintained cordial rela¬ 
tions with Antiochus III, whose star was rising.f Some time 
after 204 Lysimachus was succeeded by his son Ptolemy. This 
we may infer from the letter of Eumenes quoted above, in 
which this Ptolemy is mentioned, and from some dedications 
by Ptolemy found at Delos (188 b.c.). 

In 197 the whole of Lycia and with it Telmessus and its 
region were undoubtedly occupied by Antiochus III, and 
Ptolemy apparently lost his dynasteia. After the occupation, 
Antiochus III colonized the region of Telmessus in the same 
way as he had colonized Lydia and Phrygia, that is to say, by 
means of military colonies. Jew's were settled in Lydia and 
Phrygia (above, p. 492), while land was assigned to certain 
barbarians near Telmessus, in the neighbourhood of the 
Rhodian sphere of influence. This we infer from the above- 
mentioned letter of Eumenes, which indicates that in 181 b.c. 
a settlement of Cardaces (barbarian mercenary soldiers whom 
we know to have formed part of Antiochus’ army at Raphia) 
was in existence in the region of Telmessus, and it is very 
probable that this settlement was established there not by 
Eumenes II but by Antiochus. Some time before 181 B.c., 

* Atti IV Congr. Pap., 1936, pp. 359 ff.; Clara Rhodos ix (193S), p. 183. 

t Antiochus III appointed Berenice, the sister (?) of Lysimachus, chief 
priestess of Antiochus’ queen Laodice in 204 b.c. (O.G.I. 224; Welles, R.C. 
36 , 37 )- 
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according to the same inscription, the settlers, not satisfied 
with their allotments, bought an additional piece of land from 
Ptolemy, the son of Lysimachus. This shows that Ptolemy, 
though no longer dynast of Telmessus, retained for a while his 
ancestral dorea. In 188, however, as appears from a special 
paragraph in the treaty of Apamea* the agri Ptolemaei Tel- 
messii passed into the hands of the Romans. While Telmessus 
and its region were assigned by the treaty to Eumenes, the 
dorea of Ptolemy was exempted and was probably restored to 
Ptolemy, who was still alive, as is proved by his dedications at 
Delos. It would seem therefore that the dorea was taken from 
Ptolemy by Antiochus and was returned to him by the 
Romans. Ptolemy probably sided with the Romans during 
their war with Antiochus and rendered them valuable services. 

Eumenes thus inherited the region of Telmessus from Antio¬ 
chus and with it his military fcaroi/aai. How did he deal with 
them ? His letter gives us some insight into his policy in this 
respect. The settlers, as they explained in their petition, were 
in evil plight: the yield of their fruit trees was meagre, the land 
was in a wretched condition, many inhabitants of the village 
had left, the little fortress ( trvpyiov ) which protected the village 
from robbers was in ruins. Moreover, they had no money to 
pay for the land which they had acquired from Ptolemy, and 
they were hardly able to pay the poll-tax of four Rhodian 
drachmae and one obol a head imposed on them. Eumenes in 
order to retain them in the village and, if possible, to increase 
its population grants them their requests. He remits the price 
of the land bought from Ptolemy and the arrears of poll-tax, 
and lowers the poll-tax for the future to one drachma and one 
obol; he permits the restoration of the fortress and sends an 
architect of his own to give assistance; and finally, he promises 
immunity from taxes for three years to new settlers and of two 
years to such inhabitants as had left the village (roi? eV^cop^o-acrt; 
cf. the amywpijcret? and e/cycopTjcras of Egypt) and were willing 
to return. 

The measures taken by Eumenes II are highly interesting. 
They show how anxious he was to revive agricultural life in his 
kingdom, to resettle the rural communities, to protect them 

* Liv. xxxvii. 56, 4-5. 
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against marauding bands. It appears, however, from the 
inscription that the former military colony became a simple 
village and the former k6tolkol plain laoi. There is no word in 
the letter of Eumenes of any military obligations imposed on 
the Cardaces. Moreover, they were supposed to pay a poll-tax 
(cnWa^is), which in the Seleucid kingdom was hardly paid by 
members of privileged classes and in the tax system of the 
Ptolemies (and perhaps of the Seleucids also) was perhaps 
restricted to the laoi. Apparently Eumenes had no confidence 
in the loyalty of the former Seleucid k6.toi.kol, who had always 
shown great fidelity to their masters and suzerains and 
formed the backbone of their kingdom. It is possible, however, 
that the Cardaces were treated in this wav bv Eumenes 
because they were barbarians. He would perhaps act 
differently towards Macedonians. 61 

Next in importance to the cities and the military and civil 
colonies were the large and wealthy temples, some of which 
were attached to a city, while others were the central points 
of rural districts. The former were administered by their 
respective cities, as at Ephesus, Clarus, and Sardis. Since some 
of them were very rich and played an important part in the 
economy of the country as centres of banking and industry, the 
Attalids had every inducement to claim a measure of control 
over their finances and the right to dispose of their income and 
landed property. This right of control they exercised by 
appointing financial managers of the temples ( neokoroi ), as, for 
instance, at the temple of Sardis. Their claim in respect of 
temple revenues was forcibly shown when one of them confis¬ 
cated the income derived by the temple of Ephesus from 
fisheries. Their relations with the temples that were not 
attached to any city were probably similar. Like the subject 
cities, these temples paid taxes on their property, and there 
was nothing to prevent the king from appointing a manager of 
their finances or seizing some of their land or other sources of 
income. At Aezani in Phrygia the kings, both Seleucid and 
Attalid, exercised this right of partial confiscation.* The rela¬ 
tions of certain temples, as of certain Greek cities, to the Atta¬ 
lids were rather those of alliance or vassalage than of subjec- 

* O.G.I. 502. 
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tion. This was true of the important temple of Pessinus with 
its hereditary king-priests. A series of letters of Eumenes II 
and of Attalus II to these priests give us a vivid idea of their 
mutual relations.* It must be borne in mind, however, that 
Galatia was never a regular Pergamene province and that 
Pessinus succeeded in keeping its semi-independence even in 
respect to Galatian rulers. It is, moreover, to be remembered 
that, from the time of Attalus I, the priests of Pessinus had 
maintained cordial relations with Pergamon. 62 

In the new acquisitions of the Attalids, besides Greek cities, 
colonies created by the Seleucids, and temples, all of them with 
their territories studded with villages, there were large stretches 
of land inhabited by semi-independent tribes which were also 
full of villages, groups of villages, and fortified refuges, and in 
addition many forests, mines, quarries, lakes, &c. It seems 
beyond doubt that all the land other than that in the possession 
of the Greek cities and perhaps of some of the colonies, and all 
the mines, quarries, forests, pastures, lakes, &c., were deemed, 
as in the past, the private property of the kings. Out of this 
property important parcels of cultivable land were given by 
the new rulers, in continuation of the policy of their predeces¬ 
sors, to court dignitaries and high officers and officials, to citi¬ 
zens of Greek subject cities, and to soldiers of the territorial 
army. Corragus, for instance (as is shown by the inscription 
quoted in note 44), was in possession of a large estate in the 
neighbourhood of the city from which he was able to draw 
cattle and present them to the city for sacrifices. In the same 
inscription we find the king assigning plots of land from the 
royal property to citizens vdio had none. These landless citi¬ 
zens were probably new colonists to whom land had not yet 
been assigned. As regards the military settlers, interesting 
evidence is afforded by certain inscriptions: one of Pergamon 
dealt with above (p. 562), those dealing with the synoecism of 
Apollonis, and those of Aezani. 

The system of exploitation of this ‘ royal land ’ had probably 
not changed very much in the Attalid period. I shall return to 
this question in the next chapter. 63 

The new accessions to the Pergamene kingdom naturally 
* O.G.I. 315; Welles, R.C. 55-61. 
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yielded a large and regular revenue to the kings. Added to the 
revenue from the old territory it made the Attalids the richest 
sovereigns of their time. None the less the later Attalids, 
thrifty business men, never neglected the kernel of their king¬ 
dom, but developed extensively the economic policy of their 
predecessors both in the old and in the new territories. 

The inadequacy of our information makes it difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish in the economic measures of these later kings between 
the intensified use of old methods and the introduction of new 
ones. Without doubt the improvement of agriculture and 
pasturage, of which I have already spoken, remained their chief 
preoccupation. In the field of industry we may notice some 
new developments. 

Our information about the industrial development of the 
Pergamene kingdom in this period is based almost exclusively 
on the archaeological material yielded by the systematic ex¬ 
cavations of various important industrial centres of Asia 
Minor, such as Pergamon, Priene, Miletus, Ephesus, Myrina, 
Cyme, Sardis, Tarsus. The minor finds made in these cities 
may, when properly collected, published, classified, and studied, 
shed some much needed light on the problem under discussion. 
As things stand, only preliminary and tentative statements are 
possible. 64 

Many i\natolian cities which were either incorporated in 
the Pergamene kingdom or were closely connected with it had 
in the Archaic and Classical periods been important centres of 
metal industry. I may mention Lesbos, Samos, Chios, Cyzicus, 
Sardis, and Miletus. It is only natural that the ancient tradi¬ 
tions should have stimulated metal industry in Pergamon itself 
and in some other cities of the Pergamene kingdom. Certain 
specimens of silver ware found in Pergamon and in its im¬ 
mediate vicinity which stylistically show great affinities with 
the development of plastic arts in Pergamon, and some Perga¬ 
mene products of ceramic art reproducing metal originals in 
clay (see below), make it appear very probable that Pergamon 
in the third and especially in the second century b.c. created a 
special and peculiar school of toreutic artists. These artists 
certainly did not work exclusively for the local Pergamene and 
for the Anatolian market. Some works of toreutic art found in 
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South Russia are Pergamene in style and were probably im¬ 
ported to South Russia from Pergamon. On the other hand we 
have probable evidence of export to Italy in the influence, 
demonstrated by Pagenstecher, of Pergamene models on the 
Calenian relief ceramic, and in the Pergamene character of some 
pieces of silver ware made in Italy in the later Republican and 
early Imperial periods. I cannot here enter into details, and 
the question has been very little studied. I may add that 
Anatolian silver ware was apparently copied and imitated in 
the many much later vases treated with green and brown glaze, 
which were probably manufactured in Asia Minor (see Chapter 
VII, note 130). 

No less important than the metal ware was probably a new 
type of pottery, which may have originated in Asia Minor, one 
of the centres of its production being probably Pergamon. 
I refer to the red-glazed, light-bodied, plain dishes and cups. 
On this brand of pottery potter’s marks are comparatively 
common. The history, the place of origin, and the develop¬ 
ment of this pottery are subjects of keen debate. It came into 
widespread use. Pottery of this type was the most popular 
ware of the second and first centuries b.c. all over Syria, Pales¬ 
tine, and Mesopotamia (at Antioch on the Orontes, Seleuceia 
in Pieria and in other places in Syria, at Samaria, Gezer, Beth- 
shan, Beth-Zur, and in many other places in Palestine, at Dura 
on the Euphrates and Seleuceia on the Tigris in Mesopotamia), 
in Asia Minor (e.g. Ephesus, Priene, Tarsus, and several other 
places, not to speak of Pergamon), on the Greek islands (for 
example Delos), in Greece (for example Athens), in South 
Russia, in Egypt (Alexandria) and perhaps in Italy (the well- 
known term vasa Samia in Roman literary texts and Pliny’s 
praise of goblets from Pergamon and Tralles* have been 
connected with this pottery). 

The problem of its place of origin is difficult and cannot be 
discussed here. It was for a long time thought to be Asia Minor 
and especially Pergamon. Recent finds and observations have 
gradually undermined this theory, and Syria has been sug¬ 
gested as an alternative. There is no doubt that the produc¬ 
tion of this type of pottery in the late second and in the first 

* N.H. xxxv. 160. 
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PLATE LXXIII 

1. Red-glazed beaker with applique figures of Maenads. 

A. Furtwangler, J.D.A.I. x (1895), Anz., p. 43, fig. 61, cf. a similar beaker found 
at Delos; F. Courby, 4 Vases avec reliefs appliques du Musee de Delos', B.C.H. 
xxxvii (1913), p. 422, no. 716, fig. 5. Photograph supplied by the authorities of 
the Staatliche Museen, Berlin. 

2. Similar beaker of finer workmanship found at Laodicea. The applique 
decoration consists of ivy leaves and ‘corymboik Several sherds with exactly 
the same decoration have been found at Pergamon. 

Frequently published and discussed. H. B. Walters, Br. Mus. Cat., Rom. 
Pott., p. 17, no. L 35 , E. Courby, Les vases grecs a reliefs, 1922, p. 454, and 
passim, fig. 98; C. W. Lunsingh Scheurleer, Gneksche Ceramiek, 1936, pp. 163 ff., 
pi. lii, fig. 156; O. Deubner, J.D.A.I. hv (1939), Anz., col. 342, fig. 5, cf. figs. 
4 and 6. Photograph supplied by the authorities of the British Museum. 

3. Fragmentary red-glazed clay medallion found in South Russia, showing the 
portrait head of a Hellenistic ruler. The identity of the portrait is disputed. 
Most students suggest Orophernes Nikephoros, the well-known ruler of Cappa¬ 
docia (about 158,7 b.c.), though the head on the sherd does not appear to be 
exactly like that which we find on the coins of Orophernes (e.g. M. Schede, Die 
Rumen von Pnene, 1934, P* 9* fig. 9). 

First published and discussed by H. Winnefeld, ‘ Hellenistische Silberreliefs 
im Antiquarium der Kon. Mus.', Winckelmannspr., lxxxvi (1908), p. 18, pi. iii, 
2, cf. O. Deubner, loc. cit., col. 349. Deubner quotes other similar sherds with 
portraits of Hellenistic rulers; cf. Lunsingh Scheurleer, loc. cit., p. 157, fig. 157 
(portrait of a philosopher?). Photograph supplied by the authorities of the 
Staatliche Museen, Berlin. 

4. Red-glazed drinking cup (skyphos) with applique ornaments (ivy leaves). 
A similar intact cup and several fragments were found at Delos. Photograph 
supplied by the authorities of the Staatliche Museen, Berlin. 

F. Courby, B.C.H. xxxvii (1913), p. 419 f., no. 6S7, fig. 1; Les vases grecs a 
reliefs, pi. xvia. 

It is evident that the type of red-glazed pottery with applique reliefs repre¬ 
sented in Figs. 1, 2, and 4 must be regarded as created by Pergamene potters. 
Many of these vases have been found at Pergamon. This fine Pergamene pottery 
was exported, though not in very large quantities. The best buyers were the cities 
of Asia Minor and Delos (see the memoir by F. Courby quoted above), next came 
South Russia, where this type of vases is quite common, and probably the cities 
of the north-western coast of the Black Sea. Where red-glazed vases with portrait 
medallions were produced is more doubtful. I am inclined to assign them to 
eastern Anatolia and Syria rather than to Pergamon. It is striking that not a 
single Pergamene ruler appears among those whose portrait heads adorn these 
vases. Besides the problematic Orophernes, who may be one of the later 
Seleucids, we find Nicomedes II of Bithynia, Ariobarzanes I, and Brutus. The 
basic studies of this pottery are those of F. Courby and O. Deubner quoted 
above. On the Eastern red-glazed pottery, with and without ornaments, in 
general see p. 651 f. and n. 66. Vessels of other types than those reproduced in 
this plate may have occasionally been made at Pergamon, but Syria has a better 
claim to be the place of origin of red-glazed pottery in general. See Excursus IV 
by F. O. Waage at the end of this book. 
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century was not confined to one place and to one region. Fur¬ 
ther study of it may bring more precision and help to clarify 
its history. 

Besides the plain dishes and cups, finer examples of this type 
of pottery were produced in various places, such as, in par¬ 
ticular, the red-glazed vases adorned with bas-reliefs. These 
J&as-reliefs were often made in special moulds and pasted on the 
body of the vases. Some striking specimens of this style, 
together with a special brand of Megarian bowls and other 
types of relief pottery, were certainly made in Pergamon, where 
not only moulds for the applique ornaments, but entire vases 
of the type have been found in considerable quantities. This 
ornamental ware produced at Pergamon was exported to 
various places: many specimens of it have been discovered 
^at Delos, in South Russia, and in Italy . 66 

The relations between the eastern, especially Pergamene, 
relief pottery and the early terra sigillata of Italy cannot be 
discussed here. It is, however, certain that the early Arretine 
pottery must be connected in one way or another with the East 
g -—with Asia Minor or Syria 67 

The increase in agricultural production and the popularity 
of certain products of Anatolian industry in the Aegean, in 
Syria, in Italy, and in South Russia, are proof that the Perga¬ 
mene kingdom carried on a flourishing trade. It is, however, 
difficult to say whether the products were exported by Perga¬ 
mene merchants or by intermediaries, merchants of the large 
trading cities—Miletus, Ephesus, and especially Rhodes and 
Delos . 68 

In connexion with the development of Pergamene trade with 
the Greek world, the Seleucid monarchy, and Italy, we may 
notice an interesting feature in the economic policy of the late 
Attalids. There is good reason for thinking that they sought to 
maintain the economic unity of at least part of the Hellenistic 
world, established (as we have seen) by the Seleucids in agree¬ 
ment with the minor Anatolian monarchies, a unity which had 
now suffered severely from the Roman policy of liberation. 
There is evidence of this design in their monetary system and 
their monetary policy. 

It is well known that the Romans, when they restored free- 
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dom to certain Greek cities after Cynoscephalae and Magnesia, 
automatically restored at the same time the local urban mints 
which had in a large measure been idle under Alexander and 
the early Hellenistic rulers. Yet despite the revival of what 
appeared at first sight to be monetary anarchy, similar to that 
which had been characteristic of Greece and Asia Minor before 
Alexander, no such monetary anarchy in fact resulted. It is 
interesting to note that the majority of the restored mints 
adopted, especially for heavy silver, the Attic standard, which 
had been the predominant standard of the Syrian and 
Anatolian mints in the previous period, and struck exact copies 
of the Lysimachian and Alexandrian coins, with the addition 
of the names of the cities that issued them. According to 
Regling, more than forty cities in Asia Minor, in the islands, in 
the Peloponnese, and in Crete, were at that time using the 
Attic standard exclusivelv for their coinage. 69 

It was the same desire for unity that led the Pergamene 
kings about the same time to issue in Asia Minor, alongside of 
their own royal coinage, a new type of coins, known as cisto- 
phori, which were intended to become the common currency of 
western Asia Minor. It is well known that the Pergamene 
policy was adopted by the Romans and that in the course of 
Roman rule the cistophori became for a time the standard 
currency of Asia Minor. 70 

These developments, which took place in Asia Minor and 
Greece and were probably the result, at least in part, of the 
economic policy of the Attalids, had their counterpart in the 
contemporary monetary and economic policy of the Seleucids. 
I propose to discuss this subject here, and not in the section 
dealing with the Seleucid Empire, because the monetary policy 
of the Seleucids after Antiochus III was apparently devised in 
concert with Eumenes II and his successors. The Seleucids at 
this time maintained their policy of monetary unity with the 
Anatolian and Greek world of which I have spoken. We have 
evidence of this in the coin hoards of the period subsequent to 
Antiochus III, which in their general aspect resemble earlier 
hoards, but present at the same time some characteristic 
peculiarities. These hoards are very numerous. Four of them 
have been recorded and described by Regling. Many more 
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have appeared on the coin market since 1928. All these hoards 
may be accurately dated in the period extending from the late 
years of Antiochus III to the end of the rule of the Pergamene 
dynasty in Asia Minor. 71 

The main characteristic features of these hoards are as 
follows: (1) They consist predominantly, as before, of post¬ 
humous silver tetradrachms and drachms of Alexander and 
Lysimachus, some of them bearing a Seleucid countermark 
(anchor, head of Helios, and under Tryphon his own badge— 
the Macedonian helmet). Many of them were struck in mints 
of various cities, mostly Anatolian. (2) Next to the Alexanders 
and Lysimachi we find coins, mostly tetradrachms, of various 
cities of Asia Minor, some of them bearing Seleucid counter- 
marks. (3) Alongside of these two groups appear occasionally 
coins of various cities of Greece and of the Greek islands, some 
with Seleucid countermarks. (4) Besides these coins we find large 
quantities of dynastic coins: Seleucid coins of course prevail, 
but by their side we notice ever-increasing numbers of Attalid 
coins (especially of Eumenes II and Attalus II) and occasionally 
coins of the kings of Pontus and Bithynia. (5) It is worthy of 
note that, while Anatolian dynastic and city coins appear in 
large numbers, the early cistophori are absent. (6) Most of the 
coins found in these hoards are much worn and had apparently 
been in circulation for a long time. (7) All the coins in these 
hoards are of the Attic standard. No coins of the Ptolemies 
appear among them. 

The coin hoards, whose characteristics I have thus described, 
are highly interesting. In general, they do not differ very much 
from the hoards of the preceding period. They show the same 
international character and the same prevalence of foreign over 
Seleucid coins. 

There are, however, some new features. One is the fact that 
the coinage which circulated in Syria issued mainly, and almost 
exclusively, from the mints of Asia Minor, not from the royal 
but from the city mints, mints of cities in part belonging to 
the Pergamene kingdom or to the sphere of Pergamene political 
and economic influence. The other is a fact known to numis¬ 
matists from the time of H. P. Borrell, viz. that the Anatolian 
tetradrachms had almost no circulation in Asia Minor itself, 
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but were distributed far and wide over the whole of Syria and 
were there regarded as legal currency. In fact I know of only 
one hoard found in Asia Minor that is somewhat similar to the 
Syrian hoards.* Moreover it is very probable that the coins 
minted in the above-mentioned cities were not admitted to 
circulation in other cities of Asia Minor without the special 
permission of the urban authorities testified by appropriate 
countermarks. Thus we find tetradrachms of Temnus with a 
countermark of Priene, and many tetradrachms of Side bear 
countermarks of various cities of Asia Minor that minted cisto- 
phori. I draw attention to the fact already stated that the 
cistophori never appear in the hoards or among the occasional 
finds in Syria. 

How are we to explain the two phenomena described above, 
viz. the municipal character of the Anatolian silver currency so 
widely used in the Seleucid realm and the apparent connexion 
of this currency with the Pergamene kingdom ? They cannot 
be interpreted as a natural development of the conditions of 
the third century. 

We see an economic policy behind it, a kind of entente cordiale 
between the Seleucids on the one hand and the Attalids and 
the independent cities of Asia Minor on the other. I cannot 
help thinking that the Attalids were the moving force behind 
the phenomena that I have described. It was probably under 
their influence and with their support that the international 
silver coinage (Alexanders and Lysimachi) of Asia Minor was 
intensified and that a uniform character was given to it. 
Though most of the places where this coinage was minted were 
free cities, they lay either within the territories of the Attalid 
kings or in the sphere of their political influence. 

Their principal motives may have been as follows. They 
looked for a good market for their silver. Masters of most of 
the silver mines in Asia Minor, they certainly intensified the 
production of these mines and were eager to dispose profitably 
of the output. It was probably not without their encourage¬ 
ment that, not only large commercial cities, but many small 
and insignificant towns of the Aeolis and Lydia, of the Troas, 
of Caria and Paphlagonia, embarked on the minting of silver. 

*Noe 2 , 926, Sardis, cp. for Pontus, Noe 2 , 40, Amasia. 
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It should be noticed that all these groups of towns were well 
situated geographically both for obtaining the raw material and 
for forwarding currency to Syria. We can hardly suppose that 
the minting cities—important or unimportant—owned silver 
mines. It is more than likely that the metal was supplied to 
them by the kings who, in all probability, were the owners 
of the mines. Why the Attalids had recourse to the good offices 
of the cities is hard to say. It would have been much more 
natural for them to increase their own royal coinage. However, 
they preferred the other course. 

The leading reason may have been, as Prof. C. B. Welles has 
suggested, the desire not to hurt the feelings of the Seleucids 
by offering them as a supplement to their currency the 
Attalids’ own coinage, but to create for their needs a kind of 
‘neutral’ impersonal international coinage. It may be noted 
that they adopted the same course, at about the same time 
with regard to the cistophori . Other rulers, it should be observed, 
namely Antiochus IV and the Macedonian kings, acted in a 
similar way in respect of several cities in their kingdoms. 
Whether this was done in order to spread the risk of the new 
venture, and whether the kings derived some substantial profit 
from the minting operations of the cities, it is impossible to say. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that the output of coined 
money of a special type, especially silver, was substantially 
increased in Asia Minor at the time of Eumenes II and 
Attalus II, and that this was done in agreement with the 
Seleucids. The object was of course to serve the commercial 
policy of the two kingdoms; in other words there was a com¬ 
mercial policy behind this monetary policy. The main lines 
of this commercial policy may have been as follows. After 
the occupation of Palestine, Phoenicia, and Coelesyria the 
Seleucids were in control of most of the Arabian, Indian, 
and Chinese caravan trade. Very little of it was left in the 
hands of the Ptolemies. The development of the caravan trade 
required a rapid expansion of the currency. The abundant 
Ptolemaic coins disappeared from Syria and were no longer 
available as a medium of the Palestinian, Phoenician, and 
Syrian trade. There was bitter hostility and commercial com¬ 
petition between the Seleucids and the Ptolemies. The only 
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way by which the Seleucids could increase the volume of their 
silver currency and so replace the Ptolemaic silver, was to have 
recourse to the Attalids, who were masters of the main silver 
supply of the Near East. And the Attalids were ready to help, 
provided that the Seleucids directed their trade not to 
Alexandria or to Rhodes and Delos, but to the harbours of the 
Attalid Empire. The best and safest way of doing this was to 
make use of the land route. The sea route was not entirely out 
of the question, but resort to it meant almost necessarily that 
the lion’s share of the trade would be diverted from the Attalids 
by Rhodes and Delos. 

The period of the entente cordiale between Pergamon and 
Syria and of their common monetary and commercial policy 
did not last very long. The city coins of Anatolia and the 
Alexanders and Lysimachi of the Anatolian mints soon dis¬ 
appeared from circulation. They are hardly ever found in the 
Syrian hoards of the late second and of the first century" B.c. 
The coins of the Attalids similarly disappeared. Seleucid coins 
prevail in the hoards of this period. Besides them we find some 
foreign dynastic (but not Attalid) coins, and many coins of the 
now autonomous cities of Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine. It is 
significant that in several hoards we have comparatively large 
numbers of Athenian coins of the new style and that Arabian 
dynasts begin (after 115 b.c.) to imitate the new Athenian 
‘ Owls whereas previously only some minor kings, neighbours 
of the Seleucids, had issued imitations of the chief currency of 
the time—the coins of Alexander. 

The monetary policy of the Attalids that I have described, 
and the policy of commercial expansion that probably stood 
behind it, form another trait in the picture of the rapid eco¬ 
nomic growth and increasing wealth of the Pergamene kingdom 
to which I have repeatedly referred. The best illustration of 
this wealth and of the political and cultural aspirations and 
achievements of Eumenes II and his successor Attalus II is 
furnished by the city of Pergamon. I have already described 
its general disposition. I may here add a few words about the 
changes that the city and especially its acra underwent at the 
hands of these two ambitious rulers. It was they who made 
* G. F. Hill, B.M.C. Arabia, See., 1922, pp. liv ff. 
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The mosaic was found in situ in one of the olkoi of the largest unit in the 
group of buildings which formed the royal palace of the Attalids. It belongs 
certainly to the time of Eumenes II. The patterns used in the mosaic are those 
typical of the mosaics of the Hellenistic period, as we find them in Alexandria 
(above, pi. xxxv), Delos (pi. lxxxix) and Pompeii. The most beautiful part 
of the mosaic is the vine and acanthus scroll on black background. The scroll is 
enlivened by figures of grasshoppers, butterflies, and little boys playing with the 
leaves of the scroll or catching the butterflies. L’nfortunately the central part, 
the emblema of the mosaic, is not preserved. It was removed, probably in 
Roman times. What is left of the central part is the signature of the artist: 
* H<f>ai<rriajv zitoUl, as if written on a piece of paper pinned to the mosaic with 
one corner loose. The mosaic, like the other mosaics of which fragments were 
found in the palace, was certainly laid in Pergamon. The artists may have come 
to Pergamon from abroad (the mosaic with the emblema of an Indian parrot 
may have been made by a Syrian mosaicist). 

G. Kawerau and Th. Wiegand, ‘Die Palaste der Hochburg’, A. v. P. v, i 
(i 93 °)> PP- ^3 fi-I cf. on the later (Augustan period) mosaics of the ‘house of 
Attalus’ found at Pergamon E. Pemice, ‘Pavimente und figiirliche Mosaiken', 
Die hellemstische Kunst in Pompeji, 1938, p. 31 f. 1 and 2 from A. Kawerau 
and Th. Wiegand, op. cit. Photograph of 3 supplied by the authorities of the 
Staatliche Museen, Berlin. 
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Pergamon one of the most beautiful cities in the Greek world, 
a rival of Athens, Alexandria, and Antioch. We hear it said of 
Attalus II that he found a city of trachyte and ‘marmoream 
reliquit 

The main outlines of the acra were not changed. But its area 
was enlarged by the inclusion of a stretch of land on the slope 
adjoining the fortified city of Philetaerus and Attalus I. Here 
arose many public buildings. We know several of them: a 
spacious second agora, a magnificent gymnasium on three 
terraces, a new temple of Hera, and a reconstructed temple of 
Demeter. But the main activity of Eumenes II was devoted 
to rebuilding, enlarging, and beautifying almost all the surviv¬ 
ing buildings of the original acra and to adding various new 
ones. There was hardly a single earlier building that was not 
remodelled by Eumenes II and Attalus II, and several new ones 
were added. The Hellenistic acra as revealed by excavation is 
Eumenian and Attalian: the palaces with their gardens, no 
longer so modest as they had originally been; the new heroon- 
like building, perhaps for the dynastic cult; the impressive 
horrea with their spacious store-rooms for grain and arms, a 
marvel of technical achievement; the theatre with its terrace 
on which stood a temple, perhaps of Dionysus Kathegemon, 
and an Attaleion where the Dionysiac artistes met; the temple 
of Athena with the new building for housing the library created 
or enlarged by Eumenes; the great altar with the famous 
sculptures, probably another addition of Eumenes; and the 
early upper market-place [agora) with a temple of Dionysus 
at the foot of it. 

The acra remained what it had previously been, the capital 
and the stronghold of the kings. But in the Eumenian and 
Attalian capital another idea received an increased emphasis— 
the idea that this royal capital was at the same time a bulwark 
of Hellenism, a beautiful symbol not only of the political but 
also of the cultural mission of Pergamon. Pergamon now 
claimed to be as much a leader of Hellenism in its cultural 
aspect as were Athens, Alexandria, and Antioch. 72 

The ‘ municipal ’ issues of currency mentioned above afford 
eloquent testimony to the participation of the larger and smal¬ 
ler cities of Asia Minor in the prosperity of the Pergamene 
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kingdom. The impression produced by these monetary issues 
is confirmed by the fragmentary information we possess regard¬ 
ing some of the cities of the kingdom, among them, for example, 
Myrina. We know little of its history. But its necropolis, 
carefully excavated by E. Pottier and S. Reinach, shows that 
it reached the zenith of its prosperity in the second century b.c., 
for it is to this period that most of the graves, full of exquisite 
terracottas and interesting pottery, are to be attributed. The 
same impression is conveyed by some of the inscriptions from 
Teos, especially those concerned with the relations between 
the city and the Dionysiac artistes who resided for a time in it. 73 

I have stated that the culminating point in the history of 
bithynia coincides approximately with the most brilliant 
period in that of Pergamon, and the same may be said of 
Pontus. All these kingdoms, amid the turmoil of the great 
Roman wars, succeeded by clever policy in enlarging their 
territories and in consolidating their power. They no longer 
felt the menace of the great Seleucids and the ambitious Anti- 
gonids. Thus it came about that at the moment of the down¬ 
fall of the great Macedonian monarchies, the more or less 
hellenized non-Macedonian monarchies aspired to take their 
place. For a time Rome did not appear to oppose their aspira¬ 
tions. She had many other matters to occupy her and had no 
objection to the temporary establishment of a new balance of 
power in the East. 74 

Prusias I (about 235-182 ? b.c.), the successor of Ziaelas, 
inherited from his predecessors a large and well-organized king¬ 
dom, and he carried on their work with great energy and skill. 
An ally of Philip V (whose sister Apama he married), he helped 
him in the First Macedonian War. As a reward he received from 
him the ruins of Cios and took possession of Calchedon. Myrlea 
also succumbed to him. During the Second Macedonian war, 
however, though he did not assist the Romans, he was wise 
enough not to succour Philip. In the prevailing confusion he 
strove hard to achieve his principal aims. A successful war 
against Attalus I enlarged for a time the territory of Bithynia at 
the expense of Pergamon. But his main efforts were directed 
against the proud and powerful city of Heraclea, which had 
been a thorn in his side. He seized its dependencies, Cierus 
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and Tius, and besieged the city itself; and, but for an accident, 
would have captured it. He retained the bulk of his conquests 
and almost entirely occupied the rich and fertile territory of 
Heraclea. In the war of Antiochus with Rome he sided with 
the latter. But the support he gave brought him no substantial 
addition of territory. Disappointed, he waged a war against 
Pergamon with little success. 

The most notable feature of his reign was the completion of 
the work begun by his predecessor, the establishment of a con¬ 
tinuous Greek front on the sea-coast of his kingdom. He has 
the reputation of having been a great urbanizer of his dominion. 
This is not quite exact. What he did was to rebuild the Greek 
cities of his kingdom, to refound them under new names, and 
probably to organize them on new lines. Cius, destroyed by 
Philip, he refounded under the name of Prusias-on-the-Sea. 
Myrlea was not neglected, but its re-founding under the name 
of Apamea appears to have been of a later date. Cierus, taken 
from Heraclea, entered on a new phase of its history under the 
name of Prusias-on-the-Hypius. Finally, at the suggestion of 
Hannibal, he founded a third city named after himself, Prusa, 
near Mount Olympus. 75 

In his economic policy he showed the same tendencies as his 
predecessors. He was now a factor in the balance of com¬ 
mercial power which then obtained. In this capacity he helped 
Rhodes after the earthquake, and sided with the Rhodians in 
their war against Byzantium for the freedom of the Straits. 
He left to his successor a kingdom strong and outwardly 
hellenized, and hoped that it would thrive and grow. This 
hope, however, was not to be fulfilled. 

More spectacular, almost as spectacular as the successes of 
Eumenes II, were the achievements of Pharnaces I of pontus, 
the great predecessor of Mithridates VI. We know very little 
of him, but what we do know shows his ability and the 
great contribution he made to the prestige of his kingdom. His 
most striking success was the capture and retention of Sinope 
and of its territory, which had been saved from the same fate 
a few years earlier by the intervention of Rhodes (in 220 B.c.; 
below, p. 674). This happened in the course of the long war 
previously referred to, in which many of the principal powers 
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Model of a part of the city of Miletus. I owe the following description of 
this model (translated by myself from the German) to the kindness of Prof. A. 
von Gerkan, who took a leading part in the excavation of the city. 

‘ The part-model made by Dr. H. Schleif represents the harbour region of Miletus 
on the Lions’ bay, seen from the north. Cf. Milet. Erg. d. Ausgr. 1, 6, plan, fig. 
i. To the left m the foreground are seen the Roman thermae on Humei-tepe, 
then beyond them the Delphimon and the Roman harbour-gate. Further on 
runs the wide parade street, on its left side stand the thermae of Capito and the 
Gymnasium, with the long Ionian portico in front of them. Still further is seen 
the Nymphaeum, and finally the market-gate. Of the south market only the 
north portico is included in the model. To the right stands the group of buildings 
which form the north market, and before them on the shore the Tripod and the 
Grattius monuments. Behind the north market appears the little Roman temple 
and the Bouleuterion. To the right of the north market are seen: the northern 
part of the long corn stoa, in the middle background the Hellenistic temple 
beneath the later basilica of St. Michael, and as the last building on the extreme 
right the Mausoleum in the little peristyle-court. The model is not quite exact 
as regards the entrance to the Lions’ harbour, which is made too wide, and the 
flatness of the ground to the right and left: actually the ground rises towards the 
heights of Humei-tepe and Kaleh-tepe. There is also no evidence for the trees 
on the shore of the bay.’ 

Photograph of the model supplied by the authorities of the Pergamon Museum, 
where the model is exhibited. 
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of the time were involved, the protagonists being Pharnaces I 
and Eumenes II. It is significant that, although the war ended 
with the humiliation of Pharnaces, he nevertheless kept Sinope 
and retained his influence over such distant Greek cities as 
Odessus on the north-western shore of the Black Sea and 
Chersonesus in the Crimea; it must be remembered that the 
cities of the ‘ left ’ Euxine and the Crimea were connected by 
many ties with the great trading cities of the Pontic coast, 
especially Sinope and Heraclea. It is not less significant that, 
as master of Sinope, he became also master of its colonies. We 
hear that he annexed Cerasus and Cotyora and transported 
their population to a new city named Pharnacia after himself. 
The few isolated facts mentioned above and his cordial rela¬ 
tions with Athens show that he did for his kingdom what 
Prusias did for Bithynia and probably more. The Greek front 
of his kingdom was now in his hands, and his capital was no 
longer the Pontic Amasia but the splendid Greek city of 
Sinope. As king of a Hellenistic kingdom and with the great 
w r ealth of Sinope in his possession he had the goodwill of 
Athens. His dream of creating an Euxine Empire, inherited 
by him from the Bosporan Eumelus, was smashed by his rivals 
and enemies. But by keeping close relations with the Greek 
cities of the Euxine he prepared the ground for the revival of 
his dream by his late successor Mithridates VI Eupator 75a ). 

The prosperity of the chief kingdoms of Asia Minor was 
shared by the most important Greek cities of Anatolia, which 
before and even after Magnesia retained a good deal of political 
and economic independence. Our information about these 
cities is, as I have already shown, meagre and unevenly dis¬ 
tributed. It is only those Greek cities of Asia Minor which have 
been systematically excavated whose history can be traced 
with some approach to accuracy. Such are Miletus, Priene, 
Magnesia on the Maeander, and to some extent Ephesus. 

The best known and most thoroughly studied of these four 
cities is undoubtedly miletus. Its political history and its 
economic and social structure in the late third and early second 
centuries B.c. are illustrated by several substantial inscriptions 
found mostly in the sanctuary ( temenos ) dedicated to Apollo 
and called Delphinion, and also by the ruins of the city, which 
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have been so carefully and methodically excavated. The most 
notable of the inscriptions are the great Cretan ‘dossier’, the 
peace treaties with Magnesia and Heraclea, the sympolity with 
Pidasa, the inscription of Eudemus and that relating to the 
war-loan. I think that Miletus may be taken as a typical 
example of all the larger Greek cities of the western coast of 
Asia Minor. It will therefore be appropriate to set forth what 
is known of the economic conditions prevailing there at this 
time. 

In the last two decades of the third and in the first decade of 
the second century B.c. Miletus was certainly not a poor city. 
Of this there are many indications. One of the most important 
is its foreign policy. In the late third century Miletus, though 
politically dependent on Egypt in name, acted in practice as 
an independent city and developed an aggressive policy towards 
its nearest neighbours. Supported by an alliance with Tralles 
and Mylasa (212/11 and 209/8 B.c.), it engaged in a long war 
with Magnesia and in another with Priene. The war with 
Magnesia lasted until 196 b.c. (above, p. 634). 

In the course of these and earlier wars Miletus had frequent 
resort to mercenary troops. We hear for example of a con¬ 
siderable number of Cretans, descendants of Milesian ancestors, 
hired for one of the w^ars of the time of Doson or Philip V. In 
order to increase its man-power the city settled these Cretan 
mercenaries (more than a thousand in number) in Myus, which 
at that time was subject to it. With the same object Miletus 
opened its gates to other foreigners and freely granted them 
franchise. Some of them settled in the city itself, others 
probably in the country. Thus, it appears, was founded in the 
early second century b.c. ’Icoria 1 roM? or Ionopolis, a small 
harbour city on the Latmian Gulf and an ideal site for a 
regular ferry service connecting Miletus with the other side of 
that Gulf.* 

Another unmistakable sign of vitality and comparative 
prosperity is the flourishing condition of the sanctuary of 
Didyma; it appears to have attracted large numbers of pil¬ 
grims, who filled the treasury of the temple with their gifts. 
To make Didyma still more attractive to pilgrims and at the 
* Rehm, Milet, Erg. d. Ausgr. i. 3, 150, 1 . 99 f.; S.JT.G. 3 633. 
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same time to compete with the growing fame of Artemis 
Leukophryene of Magnesia, Miletus organized new games, the 
Didymeia, and celebrated them with much splendour. 

Finally, we have evidence of the prosperity of the citizens 
of Miletus in the fact that at a time of stress (200-199 B.c.) one 
of them (and he was certainly not an exception), the famous 
Eudemus, gave an important donation for the education of 
children of his fellow citizens; while some of the well-to-do 
Milesians were prepared to lend money to the city (a war loan ?) 
on easy terms. 

All these disconnected facts are no doubt susceptible of 
various interpretations, but they appear to point to the con¬ 
clusion that I have drawn. 

Miletus suffered no decline after Magnesia. It still pursued, 
as a practically independent city, a policy of expansion. Thus 
the incorporation of the small Carian city of Pidasa in the 
territory of Miletus, which took the form of a treaty of sym- 
politeia (176/5 B.c.) perhaps imposed upon Pidasa, led to an 
acute conflict with Heraclea-under-Latinus, a conflict ended by 
a detailed treaty (173/2 B.c.). This incorporation increased the 
number of Milesian citizens and the taxes paid by the citizens 
of Pidasa went to swell the Milesian revenue. 

No doubt during the war between Rome and Antiochus III 
and later when the Galatians renewed their inroads, the city 
from time to time felt the economic pinch: no candidates 
appeared for the expensive stephanephoria, and Apollo, son of 
Zeus, had to fill the gap. Nevertheless, the city was able to 
erect some important public buildings (for example the 
bouleuterion) and to rebuild one of its markets (the north 
market)* ; it could also afford to continue work on the temple 
of Didyma, which remained in a hopelessly unfinished state. 

The main source of its affluence was still its flourishing trade, 
as is shown by the donations and endowments given by those 
who participated in that trade—the Bithynian king Prusias, 
the Bosporan king and queen (Paerisades and Camasarye), and 
various cities. The devotion of the native Milesians to their 
own city and the general renown of the city are attested 
by the lavish gift to the city of a fine new bouleuterion by 

* See below, note 78. 
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Fig. 6 . Miletus. Reconstruction of the North Market as it was at the end of the Hellenistic period. From A. von Gerkan, 
Mild: Erg. d. Ansgr., i. 6, pi. xxvii, by permission of the German State Archaeological Institute. 
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Timarchus and Heracleides, the two well-known fabulously rich 
Milesians, chief assistants of Antiochus IV, the building being 
erected for the safety of the king certainly with his knowledge 
and approval; while its political and economic importance is 
shown by the donations and endowments of Eumenes II after 
he had protected the city against the Galatians. All this makes 
it certain that Miletus enjoyed prosperity in the first half of the 
second century, a prosperity reflected incidentally in its abun¬ 
dant coinage. 76 

The impression of prosperity and of efficient organization is 
supported moreover by what we know of its military, financial, 
social, and economic life at this time. Miletus in the late third 
and early second centuries B.c. was in possession of a large and 
fertile territory, well fortified and closely guarded by detach¬ 
ments of the Milesian army stationed in small fortresses and in 
subject cities.* * * § To watch the frontiers, the magistrates and 
tax-farmers of the city had at their disposal a strong force of 
police and gendarmerie (opopvXaKes), some of them mounted, 
under the command of a paraphylax. f The horophylakes cer¬ 
tainly had not only administrative but also financial functions. 
We may compare them with the ip-qpopvXaKes of Egypt. 
While in Egypt the tax ipr)p.o<f>v\a.Kia, that is to say, the tax 
for the support of the desert gendarmes, was collected by the 
tax-farmers in addition to the customs duties, in Miletus the 
opopvXaKiKov reX.09 may have been a combination of a gen¬ 
darme tax and the customs duties, levied on the frontiers of 
the Milesian territory . 76a The system of taxation was, as usual in 
the Greek cities (above, pp. 619 f.), very elaborate and probably 
very oppressive. We have information regarding some of the 
taxes in the treaty of sympolity made by Miletus with Pidasa 
in 176/5 b.c. It was stipulated in this treaty that the Pidaseans 
should enjoy temporary exemption from certain taxes. + Nor 
was the system of liturgies less elaborate or less onerous.§ The 

* Rehm, Mild: Erg. d. Aitsgr. i. 3., nos. 37c, 43; 37^, 65, and 370, 85 ff.; 
143, 30; 146, 39; 149, 15 ff.; 150, 51. 

t Rehm, loc. cit., no. 150, paragraph n; S.I.G 3 633, cf. Rehm, loc. cit., 
p. 363, and the inscription xxxii (1908), pp. 499 ff. 

t Rehm, loc. cit., no 149, paragraph 4, cf. 150, 100 ff. (S.I.G . 3 633). 

§ Rehm, loc. cit., 37 d, 66; 149, 35 ff. and 45 ff. 
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city bank of Miletus, first organized probably about 200 B.c., 
was well managed. It had charge of the city funds and, under 
the control of the city administration, carried out various busi¬ 
ness transactions, such as the granting of trade loans (Scheia 
i[iiTopu<d) . 77 The industrial and commercial character of the city 
is attested, not only by the evidence cited above, but also by 
its spacious market-places—the larger south and the smaller 
north market—and by the care taken of them as well as of the 
harbours and the roads. 78 Slave labour was extensively used 
both by the city and by private citizens. Some of the slaves 
are described in the inscriptions as cukct-iko. o-w/xara, which 
probably means private slaves, that is, slaves belonging to 
private households (as opposed to S-q/xdo-ioi, city slaves), and 
does not imply that these slaves were exclusively employed 
in domestic service. The number of slaves in Heraclea under 
Mt. Latmus was also large. 79 

The records of the other cities in the valley of the Maeander 
which have been excavated in modern times are far less ample 
and trustworthy than those of Miletus. And yet even the 
meagre evidence that we possess regarding priene, magnesia, 
and heraclea ad latmum is eloquent of their condition. 
Priene, though its brilliant period was that of Alexander and 
the Successors, was still strong enough in the last years 
of the third century to make war against Miletus and 
sufficiently confident in itself in the middle of the second cen¬ 
tury to grant asylum to the fugitive Orophemes. Though 
devastated by Ariarathes V and Attalus II, it ultimately profited 
by this act of political hospitality. Apart from the edifices that 
Orophernes bestowed on the city, it is more than probable that 
it was his money that enabled Priene to carry out an ambitious 
building programme in the late second century. 80 Priene’s 
neighbour Magnesia was able about 220 b.c. to plan the con¬ 
struction of an imposing temple for its goddess and later to 
carry out the project, at least partially, while at the same time 
indulging in a ruinous though victorious w r ar against Miletus. 

While our information on the larger cities of Ionia and Caria, 
except Miletus, is poor, some epigraphical texts allow us to 
form an idea of the economic life of certain minor cities and 
settlements in this part of Asia Minor. Illuminating in this 
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respect is the above-named treaty of 176/5 b.c. between Miletus 
and Pidasa.* pidasa was a small Carian city. Its life, as 
revealed by the settlement of its financial obligations to Miletus 
after its incorporation, was purely rural, based on the exploita¬ 
tion of its fertile land. The land belonged partly to the city 
(y rj Srjjaocritt) and to the temples (yrj Upa), but most of it was 
owned by the citizens. The main income was derived from the 
olive groves; next came cattle and bee-keeping, the last a 
speciality of Caria, known to have been practised also at 
Theangela, another Carian city. Corn was probably produced 
mostly on the mountain slopes; this at least we find stated in 
the case of the land owned by the temples.f The yield of these 
cornfields was probably small and consequently the tax paid 
for this land was low (1 per cent., e/carocrrrj). In addition to land 
in the territory of the city the citizens of Pidasa owned vine¬ 
yards in the territory of the city of Euromus. The estates 
( KTrjpaTa ) were large: some of them produced more than one 
thousand metretai. The wine was probably of excellent quality, 
since the Milesians endeavoured, by lowering the customs 
duties (ikXipevLov), to attract it to the market of their own 
city. Not all the agricultural goods produced in the territory of 
Pidasa were consumed locally: there is no doubt that a consider¬ 
able proportion was exported. Before the annexation this went 
in all probability to the Carian harbours, especially Iasus. 
After the annexation the Milesians endeavoured to divert the 
exports from Pidasa and Euromus to their own market and 
harbour. It was with this object that they built the road 
previously mentioned from Pidasa to Ionopolis, the construc¬ 
tion of a road from Pidasa direct to Miletus being rendered 
difficult and expensive by Mount Grion. How far and for how 
long they succeeded in changing the direction of the Carian 
export trade we do not know. 

The document on which the above inferences are based, the 
treaty between Pidasa and Miletus, allows no conclusions to be 
drawn ex silentio. What we possess is probably not the full 
treaty but corrections and amendments of it. It is interesting 

* Rehm, loc. cit., no. 149. 

f * com . .. produced in the sacred mountains *—rod iv rot? Upols opto tv... 
ytvopivo[v] airov. 
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to note, however, that industrial taxes do not figure in the list 
of taxes paid by the Pidaseans and that the document makes 
no mention of slaves, though slaves were so numerous at 
Heraclea and Miletus (above, p. 670). Silence on the latter 
point may be an accident, on the former probably not. 81 

That two other cities of Caria—the large and powerful city of 
mylasa and the obscure olymus —were likewise rural com¬ 
munities living chiefly on the income derived by the city, the 
temples, and private individuals from the exploitation of 
the land, is attested by the well-known set of inscriptions of the 
second and first centuries B.c. found in this region. The docu¬ 
ments of Mylasa and Olymus are concerned mostly with the 
lease of lands owned by the temples or with the purchase of 
lands by the temples and their subsequent lease. They are of 
great importance from the juridical point of view and illumi¬ 
nate at the same time certain problems connected with land 
economy and money-lending. Like the treaty of Miletus with 
Pidasa and several other documents of Asia Minor, they show 
the important role that temples played in the economic life of 
the time. The temples—even the temples connected with 
minor cities—appear to have been not merely large agricultural 
establishments, but at the same time important banking 
institutions. Their operations v T ere mostly connected with rural 
economy. This was the case at Olymus and Mylasa, and the 
financial operations carried out a little earlier by the temple of 
Artemis at Sardis (above, ch. IV, p. 495) are known to have been 
of the same character. But in larger cities, for example at 
Ephesus, it may have been otherwise. Here the temple banking 
had a larger scope and business transactions may have been 
more diversified. 82 

We have much less evidence regarding the rest of Asia Minor. 
We should certainly wish to know more of Ephesus, of Smyrna, 
and of the great islands off the coast, Samos, Chios, and Lesbos. 
ephesus in all probability remained in the second century what 
it had been in the third—a great centre of trade, especially with 
Syria, and of banking. 83 And so it was probably with Smyrna. 

The situation of samos appears to have been far from bril¬ 
liant about 200 B.c. ;* nor did it improve later, as is shown by 
* G. Klaffenbach, Ath. Mitt, li (1926), pp. 26 ff., inscr. no. 2. 
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its famous grain regulations.* But such isolated fragments of 
evidence hardly justify any general inferences. 

We may, however, affirm with certainty that such great 
commercial cities of the Propontis and the Straits as cyzicus, 
lampsacus, and byzantium (above, pp. 587 ff.) continued to lead 
more or less the same kind of prosperous existence as before. 
As regards Cyzicus we have proof of this in the famous descrip¬ 
tion of the city by Strabo already quoted. That Byzantium 
was thriving we have evidence in the fact that, although hard 
pressed by its Celtic and Thracian neighbours, it challenged the 
rest of the commercial world, and Rhodes in particular, by im¬ 
posing about 220 B.c. a tax on ships passing through the 
Bosporus, a challenge that was followed by a protracted war. 
We have further evidence in the heavy tribute (eighty talents) 
that the city was paying (though not without difficulty) to its 
suzerains and neighbours, the Celtic kings. It maybe, no doubt, 
that the tax on shipping was a measure concerted between 
Byzantium and the Celtic ruler Cavarus, in order to enable the 
city to pay the onerous tribute to the king. After the war 
Byzantium lost none of its importance. Cordial relations with 
Rhodes were soon re-established, and about 200 b.c. the city gave 
active help to Rhodes and Attalus in their struggle with Philip. 
About this time a Byzantine squadron visited the Piraeus and 
its commanders were received by Athens with high honours. 84 

Finally, the importance and wealth of Lampsacus are shown 
by the active part it took in the politics of the early second 
century, by its embassy to Massilia and Rome in 196 B.c.f and 
the prominent part it played on the eve of the great war 
between Antiochus III and Rome. 85 

The same may be said of heraclea pontica and sinope, 
which have already been spoken of. Heraclea, it is true, lived 
through difficult times, its liberty constantly threatened by the 
Bithynian kings. The attack of Prusias I which brought upon 
it the loss of its dependencies and subject territory^ has already 
been mentioned. However, its role as a great commercial city 
was not concluded, as we learn from the treaty between 
Pharnaces on the one side and Eumenes, Prusias, and Ariarathes 
on the other, which put an end to the war of 183-179 B.c. In 

* S.J.G. 3 976, after 188 b.c. t S.I.G . 3 591. { Memnon 27. 
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the treaty were included ( TrepieXrj^dijcrav ) some of the great 
cities of the Euxine and Propontis, probably those which in some 
way had taken part in the war. They were Heraclea, Mesem- 
bria on the Thracian coast, Chersonesus in the Crimea, and 
Cyzicus.* 

Sinope, even after its annexation (in 183 b.c.) by Pharnaces I, 
retained its importance as a commercial and industrial city. 
I have already referred to the cordial relations that existed 
between Rhodes and Sinope, and I shall return presently to 
the subject. They were strikingly manifested by the action of 
Rhodes, first in affording substantial help to Sinope when 
it was besieged by Mithridates III of Pontus,f and then in 
attempting to preserve the liberty of that city when it was 
annexed by Pharnaces I.J 

Our information regarding the cities of the western coast of 
the EUXINE, APOLLONIA, MESEMBRIA, CALLATIS, TOMI, DIONY- 
sopolis, and istrus for this period is somewhat better than for 
the third century. We possess some inscriptions, which all speak 
of severe hardships, of attacks by Celtic and Thracian kings and 
tribes, of famine and misery. Unfortunately none of these 
inscriptions is dated, and we have to rely on the form of the 
letters, a very insecure basis of inference. 

Since no exact dates can be assigned to these inscriptions 
and they may belong to the next period, dealt with in Ch. VI, 
I prefer to deal with all of them at once and refer the reader to 
that chapter for more detailed information. The situation 
of the Euxine cities was approximately the same in the two 
periods. 

One result of this situation was the fact mentioned by 
Polybius,§ that the Pontic cities of his time, though still 
actively exporting a variety of commodities to Greece, no 
longer possessed such abundance of grain as in the past. They 
would, in fact, sometimes export grain and at other times import 
it. This was certainly due to the spasmodic character of the 
production in their own territories and in their hinterland. 
The testimony of Polybius, however, relates to the cities on the 

* Polyb. xxvi. 6. 2 (xxv. 2, Loeb). 

| Polyb. iv. 56 is our main source, cf. below, p. 677. 

X Polyb. xxiv. 10 (xxiii. 9, 2, Loeb). 


§ iv. 38. 
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northern and western coasts of the Black Sea, but not to the 
Bosporus. His statement is supported by the inscription from 
Istrus (perhaps of a slightly later date) which I have quoted and 
which speaks of a shortage of grain and of services rendered in 
this respect by a Carthaginian merchant, who imported grain 
into the city.* 86 

While conditions were constantly deteriorating in the cities 
of the west coast of the Euxine, the Crimea and especially the 
bosporan kingdom, after a short period of decline and anarchy, 
were once more prosperous. This is shown by the archaeological 
evidence and by some isolated documents referring to the com¬ 
mercial relations between Bosporus and the Greek world. 
Rhodes steadily developed its commerce with the Crimea. We 
have proof of this in the abundance of Rhodian stamped jars 
in South Russia in general, and by some inscriptions found at 
Panticapaeum.f at Chersonesus,J and at 01 bia,§ all dating 
from the third century B.c. It is worthy of note that Scilurus, 
the powerful king of the Crimean Scythians and the suzerain 
of Olbia in the early and middle second century B.c., enter¬ 
tained close commercial relations with Rhodes, his agent in 
Olbia, Posideus, being one of the richest and most influential 
citizens of that city. This man was a wealthy merchant and 
the active enemy of the Satarchaeans, a group of Pontic 
pirates, from whom he freed the island of Leuce.j| Posideus at 
Olbia stood in the same relation to Scilurus as did Acornion of 
Dionysopolis at a later time to Byrebista.^f Finally, I may refer 
to the presence of many Pontic slaves at Rhodes: Scythians, 
Sarmatians, and Maeotians. Alongside of them we find an 
Olbian (Borysthenite) and a Bosporan, probably not slaves but 
free men. The inscriptions are not dated, but some of them 
may belong to the second century, while some are a little 
later. 87 

There were likewise active relations between Panticapaeum 
and Chersonesus on the one hand, and Delphi on the other. 
The well-known Delphian list of proxenoi gives evidence of 

* S. Lambrino, Dacia, 3-4 (1927-32), pp. 400 ft. 

f I.O.S.P.E. ii. 35. % Ibid, i, 2nd ed., 340. 

§ Ibid, i, 2nd ed., 30. || Ibid, i, 2nd ed., 672; S.E.G. iii. 606. 

^ S.I.G . 3 762. 
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these relations in 195/4 and again in 192/1. The proxenoi of 
192/1 are met with again in a decree of the same year,* to which 
I have already referred. It describes the capture (perhaps by 
pirates) of the Delphian theoroi and their rescue (XeXvrpw/xeVoi) 
by the city of Chersonesus. It shows that the Chersonesites 
carefully watched the Tauric pirates, who probably were the 
captors of the Delphian envoys, and that they were well 
informed about them. A Chersonesite from the Euxine (e/c rou 
IIovtov) was honoured at about the same time by the city of 
Oropus (?),f The cordial relations between continental Greece 
and the Bosporan kingdom were maintained later, after 
168 B.c., as we may infer from the honours paid to king 
Paerisades and his queen Camasarye at Delphi. The royal 
couple dedicated a gift at the Didymeion of Miletus at the same 
time. 88 

It is interesting to note that, while the Bosporan kingdom, 
Olbia, and Chersonesus were thus closely connected with 
Rhodes and continental Greece (probably through Athens), 
there is no sign of the maintenance of the former close com¬ 
mercial relations with Delos. The time had passed when Delos 
played a prominent part in the grain trade, for this trade was 
now controlled by Rhodes and Athens. 89 

Very active also were the commercial relations between 
Bosporus and Pergamon, as is shown by pottery of iXnatolian 
origin and metal ware of Pergamene style found in the 
Bosporan kingdom, and between Bosporus and Ptolemaic 
Egypt (Egyptian glass and faience have been found in South 
Russia). Closer investigation of the minor objects found in the 
Greek cities of South Russia and in the graves of the Scytho- 
Sarmatian steppes will probably reveal business relations 
between Bosporus and other important Hellenistic centres of 
industry and commerce. Finds of metal horse-trappings of a 
peculiar style, for example, show that trade connexions with 
Bactria and India were not broken off as a consequence of the 
political changes that occurred both in South Russia and in 
Bactria and India. 90 

Rhodes, which had already been wealthy and important in 
the period of the balance of power, now became the richest and 

* S. 7 .G. 3 604. 4 S.E.G. i. 106. 
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most influential city of the Hellenistic world. 91 I have pre¬ 
viously described how in the late fourth century and in the 
early Hellenistic period Rhodes became a rival of Athens. We 
have seen it asserting its liberty against Antigonus and 
Demetrius, and later against Ptolemy Philadelphus. But it was 
not until the downfall of the Ptolemaic hegemony in the 
Aegean that it reached its zenith. I have shown how, in the 
last two or three decades of the third century, this island State 
became the recognized leader of the Aegean Greeks, the 
defender of Greek liberty and of the freedom of Aegean com¬ 
merce, and the active enemy of professional pirates. 

Two exceedingly interesting episodes in this period of its his¬ 
tory are well known to us. One is the help that it gave to the city 
of Sinope when attacked (about 220 B.c.) by the king of Pontus, 
Mithridates III. An embassy from Sinope came to Rhodes to 
ask for assistance. Military intervention was of course out of 
question, but Rhodes readily granted a loan of 140,000 Rhodian 
drachmas, which sum was applied to the purchase of wine 
(10,000 Kepa/jLia), war material (hair and sinews for the manu¬ 
facture of engines of war), arms and weapons (1,000 panoplies), 
two catapults ( ki 6 o<f> 6 poi ), and operators (d^erat) for them. 
Three thousand gold staters were also given, whether as a loan 
or a gift is not clear. All this was sent to Sinope, probably 
under Rhodian military escort. The detailed description of this 
episode by Polybius is invaluable, for it gives an idea of the 
political and economic importance of Rhodes at this time and 
of the resources at its command. 93 It shows that in 220 B.c. 
Rhodes was the greatest centre of banking and credit in the 
Greek world, and carried on extensive financial operations; and 
this conclusion is supported by other fragments of evidence. 
At the same time we learn from the narrative of Polybius that 
the staple article of Rhodian trade was wine, which the island 
produced and exported in large quantities (see below on the 
stamped amphora handles of Rhodes). We may also infer from 
the same source that Rhodes carried on a flourishing trade in 
war material. The siege of Demetrius Poliorcetes shows how 
highly military technique was developed there. 92 

The second episode relates to the city of Byzantium (above, 
p. 673). The assistance given by Rhodes to Sinope demonstrates 



PLATE LXXVI 

1. The air view of the modern city of Rhodes and of its harbours 
printed in Fig. i has not hitherto been published. It was made at my 
request by order of His Excellency the Governor of Rhodes, by whose 
kind permission it is reproduced. I cannot discuss here the two (or 
perhaps three) ancient harbours of Rhodes which were regarded as 
stupendous creations of human genius and are impressively described 
by Strabo, (xiv, 2, 5, p. 652 f.); Dio Chrysostom (xxxi. 146), and Ansteides 
(xxv, p. 810 d.). The ancient remains of these harbours have not been, 
to my knowledge, recently studied and illustrated. Such a study is not 
an easy one, for the harbours of Rhodes have never been out of use 
from ancient times. It is more than probable, however, that the gen¬ 
eral aspect of Rhodes in those times was mutatis mutandis the same as 
it is now. The reader who wishes to know more of its ancient harbours 
and of the general aspect of the city may read the ancient descriptions 
of them cited above, and supplement these by what has been written in 
modern times on the subject. The best modern general description will 
be found in H. van Gelder, Geschichte dev alten RJiodier, 1900, pp. 5 ft. 
(on the harbours pp. 8 ft.); cf. K. Lehmann-Hartleben, ‘Die antiken 
Hafenanlagendes Mittelmeeres’, Klio, Beih. xiv (x.f. i), 1923, pp. 12S if., 
with bibliography; a good plan will be found in C. Merckel, Die 
Ingenieurtechmk im Altertum, 1899, pp. 340 ff. 

2. Figure 2 of this plate is from a photograph placed at my dis¬ 
posal by Prof. L. Laurenzi, then Director of the Archaeological Explora¬ 
tion of Rhodes and the Dodecanese. It shows the general aspect of the 
beautiful city of Lindus, which has recently been excavated by a Danish 
Expedition and is now in process of restoration by the Archaeological 
Service of Rhodes. On the two harbours of Lindus, lying on opposite 
sides of the Acropolis (which was built on a promontory), see K. 
Lehmann-Hartleben, loc. cit., p. 20 and pi. i. The restorations of the 
buildings of the Acropolis are discussed by L. Laurenzi, Mem . FERT. 
ii (1938), pp. 9ff. and iii (1938), pp. 27 ff. 
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the important part played by the city at this time in the Pontic 
trade. I have shown that we have evidence of the close com¬ 
mercial relations of Rhodes with Olbia, Chersonesus, and the 
Bosporan kingdom. It had similar relations with Greek colonies 
of the western coast of the Black Sea. Rhodian stamped jar- 
handles are as abundant in Apollonia, Callatis, Istrus, &c., and 
their respective spheres of commercial intercourse, as at Olbia 
and in the Bosporan kingdom.* 93 It was consequently natural 
that Rhodes should resist the imposition by Byzantium of a 
transit toll in the Thracian Bosporus, however vital the mea¬ 
sure might be for that city, threatened as she was in her very 
existence by her Thracian and Celtic neighbours. The resulting 
war of 220 B.c. between the two States, in which Prusias I of 
Bithynia took an active part as the ally of Rhodes, has been 
referred to above. The student of economic history will find 
pleasure in reading the detailed and lucid account of it given 
by Polybius. 

We find Rhodes at a later date pursuing the same vigorous 
policy in regard to Aegean affairs and guided thereby in its atti¬ 
tude towards Philip V. Challenged by the latter, Rhodes, 
allied with Pergamon and Byzantium, successfully combated 
his aspiration to revive the hegemony of Antigonus Gonatas in 
the Aegean. 94 Its hostility to Philip made the island State an 
efficient ally of Rome in her war with Philip, and its fear of the 
ambition of Antiochus to dominate the Aegean explains (in 
part) its active share in the war of Rome with that ruler. 

After Cynoscephalae and Magnesia, Rhodes, the friend of 
Rome, shared with Pergamon the spoils of the two wars. It 
was now the official president and the actual leader of the 
Island League, which it reconstituted. It ruled over large and 
fertile territories in southern Asia Minor. Through this new 
political role it considerably increased its wealth. It knew how 
to extract large sums of money from its dominions, probably 
by an elaborate and perhaps oppressive taxation. It required 
its allies, the islands of the Aegean, to contribute substantial 
sums as their share in the common policing of the sea, and may 
have obliged them to meet the cost of this by developing their 

* A careful collection and publication of this evidence would be of great 
service to students of the economic history of the ancient world. 
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own system of taxation. But the bulk of the revenue of Rhodes 
was derived from the part it took in the commercial life of the 
civilized world at this time. Rhodes certainly now became 
what Athens had been in the fourth century and what 
Alexandria endeavoured to be after Athens—the chief clearing¬ 
house for Mediterranean commerce, especially for the grain 
trade, and the most important centre of banking in the 
Hellenistic world. Even the scanty evidence we possess is 
sufficient to establish this. 93 

We know little of the organization and volume of the trade 
of Rhodes. It may have attained a yearly value of 50 million 
Rhodian drachmas. In any case the revenue from its commerce 
and banking and from its dominions was suffiicient to enable 
it to maintain a large army in its dominions and a strong navy 
in the Aegean, in constant readiness to engage the pirates. 
Confident of its strength, Rhodes never shrank from actual war 
if driven to it. 96 

The guiding principle in the policy of Rhodes was without 
doubt the unity of the Greek world, at least in its economic and 
commercial aspect. This is shown by the history of the Rhodian 
currency, which spread far and wide over the Aegean and both 
rivalled and supplemented the monetary unity promoted by 
Pergamon and Syria as previously described. It is shown also 
by the attempt of Rhodes to set up and obtain general accep¬ 
tance for a maritime code, known as the lex Rhodia, about which 
we have little information. This code of regulations governing 
trade by sea was tacitly accepted by all merchants of the 
Mediterranean as soon as it was formulated, and remained for 
a long time the standard maritime law of antiquity. 

The success of Rhodes was amazing. Its commercial relations 
were of wide extent. Rhodian ships frequented all parts of the 
Mediterranean. Jars with Rhodian stamps are found in every 
important commercial centre of the Hellenistic world; in 
Greece and Asia Minor, in Egypt, in Syria and Palestine, as far 
east as Seleuceia on the Tigris and Susa on the Eulaeus, in 
Carthage, southern Italy and Sicily, in South Russia and the 
western Pontic harbours, and as far north as the slopes of the 
Carpathian mountains. 97 

We may now pause to consider the peculiar features of the 
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social and economic life of Rhodes. Our information is no 
doubt defective, but the archaeological exploration of the city 
is proceeding rapidly and every day brings to light fresh 
information of importance. 

It was the common opinion of the Greeks that Rhodes was 
the most beautiful city of the Greek world, a rival of Athens, 
Alexandria, and Pergamon, and one of the most important 
centres of Greek civilization and art. The best descriptions of 
it are those of Strabo,* Diodorus,f and Dio Chrysostomus.t 
They cannot be verified by the remains of the ancient city, for 
these are hidden under the medieval and modern city. To form 
an idea of ancient Rhodes, we must therefore rely upon the 
above trustworthy and well-informed guides. 98 

They show us the three harbours of Rhodes, all of them the 
work of man, the city descending to them from the hills, fan-like 
or theatre-like, the city walls surrounding the city even on the 
sea side, and the famous deigma where the merchandise of all 
the nations was displayed. They mention the great short-lived 
‘colossus’, the squares around the deigma, and, last but not least, 
the pride of the Rhodians, the famous docks. We hear also of the 
acropolis with its open spaces and groves, of the temples of Helios, 
of Apollo Pythius and of Zeus Atabyrios, but we are unable to 
determine their sites. The story that the famous Hippodamus 
of Miletus was the builder of Rhodes is no doubt an invention. 
It is significant, however, of the high renown of the city that 
its' construction should be attributed to the greatest town- 
planner of the ancient world. 

The city, our authorities tell us, was full of statues and pic¬ 
tures. Of the last we have no remains. But the fragments of 
sculpture found in the subsoil of the modern city and in the 
island of Cos are numerous, and some of them of a certain 
artistic value. They afford a good illustration of the artistic 
currents that prevailed in the city, and convey some idea of the 
leading traits of the Rhodian school of sculpture, of which, 
however, our knowledge is principally derived from statues 
and groups of statues exported in one way or another from 
Rhodes, mostly to Italy. The flourishing state of the plastic 
arts in Rhodes is further attested by the frequent mention in 

* xiv. 2. 5 ff., pp. 652 f£. f xix. 45, and xx. 85. J Or. xxxi. 162. 
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Rock-cut bas-relief of a Rhodian rpLrjpuoXla. It still stands in all 
its impressive beauty, as excavated by the Danish Expedition, near 
the ancient stairs which led to the Acropolis of Lindus. The bas-relief, 
which represents the stern of a Rhodian war ship, was carved to serve 
as the base for the bronze statue of a Rhodian naval officer. This is 
stated explicitly in the inscription engraved on the side of the ship 
just below the place where stood the statue of the officer: Alu]Slol \ 
irifiacrav j [' Ayrj]<jav8pov Mlklcmos | XlpvjcreaH arccjyavcm, \ eiKovi, 77730- 
eSplai e[v ] tols dycocn aperas iveKa Kal j evvoias av eX^v StareAet | 7 repl 
to 7tA rjOog to Aiv&icov' | JAvdoKpiros TipLOxdpiog 'PoSlos £1 rorjae. The 
family of the officer is known from the inscriptions of Lindus. His 
grandfather was priest of Poseidon Hippius in 239 b.c. The officer’s 
career must therefore be assigned to the early second century b.c., and 
the erection of the statue to about 180 b.c. This accords with the dates 
assigned to the sculptor of the statue, who was probably responsible for 
its base also. We may suppose that the honour was bestowed on Hage- 
sandrus on account of his military achievements, probably a successful 
expedition against the pirates or the neighbours and enemies of the 
Rhodians—the Lycians. The bas-relief has been several times published 
and discussed, the last detailed study being that of Chr. Blinkenberg, 
‘Triemiolia’, Lindiaka VII, Det KgL Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, 
Arch.-Kunsth. Medd. ii, 3 (1938), pp. 22 fL, where the reader will 
find a complete bibliography and excellent illustrations. Here repro¬ 
duced from a photograph supplied by Prof. Blinkenberg and from a 
drawing made by Airs. Kinch and placed at my disposal by the former. 
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CHAP. 


684 ‘Disintegration of the ‘Balance of 

our literary texts of Rhodian artists of the Hellenistic period 
and by their many extant signatures. The signatures found in 
Rhodes itself belong not only to Rhodian but also to foreign 
artists and vividly reflect the international character of the 
city’s life. We may notice in particular the many Athenians 
among them. 

It is surprising that we know so little of the world-famous 
colossus. We believe its face is reproduced on coins, but of the 
general appearance of the Apollo of the Rhodian harbour, 
figured as a sun-god, we remain ignorant.* 99 

We have better knowledge of the constitution of the city in 
the Hellenistic period. The Rhodians were celebrated for their 
eunomia. The city had the reputation not only of having an 
excellent constitution but also of having found (in a com¬ 
promise) a satisfactory solution of the crucial problem with 
which Greek cities were perpetually confronted, the mainten¬ 
ance of peaceful relations between the rich and the poor. ‘The 
Rhodians’, says Strabo,f ‘care for the demos, though they are 
not ruled by it; still, they desire to sustain the masses of the 
poor. The people are accordingly supplied with corn, and the 
well-to-do support those in need according to ancestral prac¬ 
tice (and there are also liturgies for the provision of food). 
Thus the poor have the means to live and at the same time the 
city has its needs amply supplied, especially as regards its 
shipping.’ 

This is not the place to describe the peculiar constitution of 
the city and island of Rhodes and that of the Rhodian territory 
outside it, that is to say, its territory on the mainland and the 
subject islands. Suffice it to say as regards the last that the 
provinces of Rhodes, its possessions in Caria and Lycia, w’ere 
not regarded as Rhodian soil, and were not divided into demoi. 
They were treated as foreign dominions and yielded an im¬ 
portant revenue to the State. The yearly revenue from two 
cities alone, Stratonicea and Caunus, amounted to 120 talents. 

What we are concerned with is the social and economic 
structure of Rhodes. We should like to be better informed 
regarding the method by which the State provided for the poor 

* C.A.H. vol. of pis. ni, 14 g. 

t Hv. 2 - 5 ft, pp. 652 ff., probably following Panaetius and Posidonius. 
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and avoided revolutions; but we have no documents to throw 
light upon this point. Since Rhodes probably depended largely 
on imported corn, the problem of a regular supply of corn alone 
required careful attention and an unusual amount of intelligent 
organization. 100 

The task of the government was no doubt made easier than 
in other cities by the steadily growing prosperity that accom¬ 
panied the social and economic progress of the State. This 
prosperity depended not only on the peaceful activity of the 
Rhodian citizens and other residents but more especially on the 
skilful management of foreign relations, diplomatic activity 
being supported by a rational and efficient organization of the 
naval and military forces. The navy of the Rhodians played 
so important and peculiar a part in their affairs that we shall 
be justified in setting out the little information we have about 
its organization. 100 

It is certain, to begin with, that the Rhodians devoted great 
attention to the technique of shipbuilding. The ancients greatly 
admired their achievements. Strabo tells us* that the Rhodians 
kept some of their docks strictly closed and that no stranger 
was admitted to them. This precaution was taken both on 
account of the danger of damage by agents of some foreign 
power (such as Philip’s emissary Heracleides), and also 
probably because they had certain devices -which they wished 
to keep secret. 

The navy of Rhodes was highly organized and consisted of 
all kinds of craft from quinqueremes downwards, with a 
hierarchy of officers and skilled seamen and marines. Some few 
inscriptions found both at Rhodes and in other places give us 
an excellent idea of the composition of the crew of a Rhodian 
man-of-war. These inscriptions are dedications by crews of 
ships; they give lists of names of the crew with their respective 
functions in hierarchic order. The most complete of them, 
recently found at Rhodes in good preservation, may serve as ex- 
ample.f The man whose statue w r as dedicated by the crew of a 
ship w r as not of very high rank. He began his career as a marine 

( crTpaTevadfxevos reus TpLT]p.o\Cai<; /cal iv rati Karac^paKTOL 1 ; 

* xiv. 2. 5, p. 653. 

f M. Segre, Clara Rhodos, viii (1936), pp. 228 ff. 
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vavai), then became chief engineer, the head of the technical 
service of a ship (a.yrjcrapevo<; tu>v epya>v), and was finally second 
officer during the (Mithridatic) war, in charge of the helm on 
several ships in succession {-rrpwpaTevcra<; Tpir/pLoXcav Kal TeTprjpev<; 
Kara -crokepov). The list of the dedicants is headed by officers of 
various classes, among whom the technical service officers are 
prominent. Next in the list after the helmsman (Kv^ep/op-^s) 
come the building inspector or carpenter (vavirayo ^); the steers¬ 
man (TraSaX-tovyos), who was a Samian, that is, a foreigner; the 
man responsible for oiling or greasing the machines and oars 
(eXaioyyO^tcrra?) ; the ship’s doctor (tarpos), who was a peroiKO? 
from Tripoli in Syria; and the man in charge of the oars 
(KGJ7roSeras). Then follow the members of the crew: the tech¬ 
nical hands {ipya^opevoc iv irpwpa and tv -rrpvpvai), ten in num¬ 
ber; and the men-at-arms: two artillerymen (KaTaneXTa^eTai) , 
six bowmen (roforai), and nineteen marines (eVi/3drai). 

There are three more similar lists and the same ratings are 
mentioned in them. In one of them* we have again the ravTrayos 
and six ipyat,6pevoi, all Rhodian citizens. In another,! besides 
a KOj/roSeVas, we find one a pyivavfyvXat; and one [<f>]v\a£. It is 
curious to find such guards on a ship. One would be disposed 
to see in these guards members of the police force of the docks; 
but the KOJTro&eTas and the Trapa.Ka.9rjp.evoi of the same inscrip¬ 
tion tell against this interpretation . 101 I may suggest therefore 
that special guards, a kind of naval police, were responsible 
for keeping watch over the rowers of the ships. 

The above lists show that the crews of the Rhodian men-of- 
war consisted, with a few exceptions in the technical sendee, 
of Rhodian citizens exclusively. Whether naval service was 
compulsory or voluntary for them we do not know r , nor how 
long it lasted, nor how often a Rhodian might be called upon 
to serve. Most of the ships were built by rich citizens, the 
trierarchs, who in time of war provided pay for the crews, but 
on the understanding that the State would reimburse them. 
The emulation of the trierarchs was kept up by competitions 
between the ships, and a victory in such an agon was accounted 

* G.D.I. 4335; A. Maiuri, N.S., 5. 

t M. Chaviaras, 'Ap\. ’Etf)., 1915, p. 128, no. x; A. Maiuri, Ann. Sc. It. ii 
(1916), p. 136, no. 2. 
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a very high distinction. 102 The Rhodian sailors, whether in the 
navy or the merchant fleet, enjoyed a high reputation among all 
the Greeks for bravery and skill. Time has spared us one 
glimpse of their lives in a Rhodian sailor’s song recently found 
in Egypt.* 

About the Rhodian army less is known. It was in the main 
an army of mercenaries, though recruited in part in the Peraea. 103 
Service in the army was apparently held in less esteem than 
service in the navy. While well-born Rhodians never fail to 
mention in their cursus honorum that they began their public 
life by serving in the navy as marines, they never mention ser¬ 
vice in the ranks of the army. It was probably considered that 
service in the army, except as an officer, was no occupation for 
a respectable Rhodian. War service in general, however, was 
very highly thought of in Rhodes, as is shown by the beautiful 
monuments, in the form of a ship’s stern or of a panoply or 
trophy, erected to the honour or memory of heroes on sea or 
land. 104 

It is remarkable, indeed, how developed was the spirit of 
comradeship in the Rhodian navy. This spirit was, no doubt, 
characteristic of all Hellenistic armies, as is shown by military 
dedications in which officers and men appear together. But in 
Rhodes alone do we find associations of men who had served on 
the same ship. The ties of comradeship formed during service 
were made permanent, and officers and men became members 
of the same associations of ex-service men ( oi arparevaapevoi), 
which beyond doubt did much to keep alive in many a Rhodian 
citizen the spirit of military valour, of patriotism, and of good 
fellowship. 

And yet Rhodes was not a democracy. The traditions of the 
State were maintained by a group of families of the old stock. 
But although the highest offices, both civil and military, and 
the most prominent priesthoods were, in practice at least, the 
monopoly of an aristocracy of birth, wealth, and State service, 
even the noblest Rhodians began their career as common 
sailors in the fleet. After that their advancement followed. 105 

Behind the navy and the army we see in dim outline the 
classes that formed the economic backbone of the State—the 
* Oxyr. 1383; A. Korte, Arch. Pap. vii (1924), p. 141. 
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merchants, the bankers, the business men, the workmen in the 
shipyards, the owners of shops, the landowners, and so forth. 
We have already met Rhodians abroad—as commanders and 
officers of the Rhodian navy, as diplomatic envoys, as rich 
merchants and bankers. In Rhodes itself we know the names 
of many an ordinary Rhodian, either as an individual citizen 
or as a member of some association. But the Rhodians very 
seldom mentioned their profession, even in their funeral in¬ 
scriptions, differing in this from the inhabitants of other parts 
of Greece, not to speak of Italy and the West. It is therefore 
significant that one of the few exceptions is a banker. In his 
epitaph he modestly says ‘ for three decades he kept on deposit 
gold for foreigners and citizens alike, with purest honesty’.* 
This recalls the well-known epigram of Theocritus on the banker 
Caecus, who paid the same interest to natives and foreigners 
and kept his bank open even at night .f 106 

One of the most lasting achievements of the Rhodians in the 
sphere of business, law, and navigation was without doubt the 
famous 1 Rhodian Law’, which I have already mentioned. It is 
characteristic of the state of our information that our only 
evidence regarding it consists of a fragment of the Roman jurist 
Paulus.j; who mentions the lex Rhodia de iactn. Appended to 
this fragment§ is a statement by Volusius Maecianus who refers 
to a decretum of an emperor Antoninus (Antoninus Pius or M. 
Aurelius) in which the latter directs that in naval suits regard 
should be had to the ‘ law of the Rhodians ’ so far as it does not 
conflict with Roman law. From these references is derived the 
description of the law in Isidore of Seville.|| The quasi - 
historical evidence which is contained in the title of and the 
introduction to the so-called lex Rhodia of the Byzantine period 
has no value, these having been added in the twelfth century. 
Meagre as our evidence is, it shows that the current maritime 
law of the Mediterranean, the rules which were known to every 
seaman and of which the Roman administration and the 
Roman jurists had to take account in building up their own 
maritime law, was commonly called in the Mediterranean the 

* A. Maiuri, N.S. ig, about 200 B.c. 

f Theocr. Ep. 14; Anth. Pal. ix. 435. 

% Dig. 14. 2. 1, cf. Sent. 2, 7, 1. 


§ 1 - 9 - 


I! Orig. 5. 17. 
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law of the Rhodians. This implies that the Rhodians, in the 
period of their rule, enforced on the seas a body of rules which 
probably attempted to sum up and perhaps to codify all that 
the Greeks had previously achieved in this field, a law which 
was thus acceptable to all who followed the sea. It should, 
however, be noted that we have no proof of the existence of a 
written code of maritime law compiled by the Rhodians. 107 

The size of the population of Rhodes and of the State as a 
whole is unknown. No ancient statistics are available and 
modern conditions are misleading, for Rhodes is nowadays 
an agricultural, not a commercial community. Nor do we 
know what was the proportion of citizens, slaves, and foreigners. 
If, however, we analyse the population of Rhodes according 
to the political rights and social standing of its members, we 
find it highly differentiated. The full citizens were those 
who belonged to one of the old cities of Rhodes. They appended 
to their names those of their fathers and of the damos to which 
they belonged. Next to the full citizens stood those who had 
the right of naming their father but did not belong to a damos. 
As wall be seen later, there were great numbers of foreigners 
in Rhodes, and it is not surprising that many of them tried to 
become, by some method, Rhodian citizens. This was not 
easy. Foreigners first received the right of residence, the 
epidamia, and later might be advanced to the standing of a 
‘ Rhodian ’, a kind of minor franchise. But no example is known 
of a foreigner who became a full citizen. On the other hand, 
those who had only one Rhodian parent became a kind of 
political half-caste known as matroxenos, i.e. born of a foreign 
mother. The constitution of such a mixed family is well 
illustrated by an inscription of about 200 B.c.* In a certain 
well-to-do Rhodian family of prosperous bankers the grand¬ 
father had been a regular Rhodian citizen. He married a foreign 
woman, and his son was therefore a Rhodian, but only a 
matroxenos. His grandson, perhaps in turn born of a foreign 
mother, was not reckoned as a citizen but as a foreigner, a 
Samian with the right of residence. 

A special class was that of the paroikoi and katoikoi. Their 
status is puzzling. We have two references to a special group 

* A. Maiuri, N.S. 19. 
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of residents in the city of Lindus, ‘ resident and holding land 
In the first of these they are called aliens (AW), and yet they 
are permanent residents and landowners and apparently well- 
to-do people, since the city of Lindus decrees that they shall 
take part in the provision of choruses (similar was the position 
in this respect of the metics at Athens). Parallels from Asia 
Minor suggest that these katoikoi were natives of Rhodes, but 
belonged to the pre-Hellenic population of the island. It is 
possible that this class was also numerous in the Peraea, and 
formed there the population of the ‘country’. 

Our scanty evidence conveys the impression that the 
Rhodian citizens in general, or at least the group of aristocratic 
families, were a strictly exclusive body. They had their own 
associations of an archaic character, based on a combination 
of religious and family ties. No foreigner was admitted to these 
associations, and, on the other hand, no good Rhodian would 
take an active part in the associations reserved for foreigners. 
Families were kept alive by adoption, a practice as frequent at 
Rhodes as at Rome. Lastly, the gymnasia in which Rhodians 
educated their children and took their exercise were strictly 
reserved for Rhodian citizens.f 

If we consider the extent of the services that the citizens 
were expected to render to the State in the navy, in the docks, 
as public officers, and as members of the council, we shall not be 
surprised that the economy of Rhodes was based, not on the 
work of its citizens, but on that of foreigners and slaves. 

Among the foreigners, likewise, we may distinguish various 
classes. The right of residence appears to have been a kind of 
distinction carrying with it the right to the description metoikos% 
and differentiating its possessors from ‘aliens’. It is possible 
that some metoikoi were freedmen, as at Athens.§ Foreigners 
and freedmen formed the most active and the most numerous 
body among the free inhabitants of Rhodes. In their epitaphs 
and in the inscriptions relating to their associations—the only 
evidence that we have about them—their avocations are hardly 
ever mentioned. Many of them, however, were very rich. They 
took a share in the liturgies of the State, and they were liberal 

* KaTOLK€vvT€s Kal yeajpyevvTes, I.G. xii. I. 762. 

t 1-G. xii. 1. 46. { I.G. xii. 1. 382. 


§ LG. xii. 1. 383. 
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benefactors of the associations to which they belonged. They 
evidently became rich by productive work—no doubt by com¬ 
merce, banking, and industry. Their countries of origin support 
this suggestion. Most of them came from regions which had 
active commercial relations with Rhodes. The majority were 
natives of Asia Minor, the Greek islands, Syria and Phoenicia, 
and Egypt. Very few Greeks from southern Italy and Sicily 
are found among them, nor very many from Greece itself or 
from the Black Sea region. It is remarkable that there were no 
Romans or romanized Italians. These were, perhaps, too proud 
to settle on an island where they would have such restricted 
rights. 

Excluded from public life and from the aristocratic associa¬ 
tions of the citizens, the foreigners developed a life of their own 
in the scores of associations which they formed all over the 
island. All these associations were religious; some, if not all of 
them, provided for the burial of their members.* None of them 
were strictly national or vocational. In all of them %ve find a 
mixture of men of various countries of origin and probably of 
different professions. Thus in one inscription] - the great bene¬ 
factor of the association is a man from Selge. In the same docu¬ 
ment three other foreigners are mentioned, one from Phaselis, 
another a Galatian, and the third an Arab. Some associations 
admitted slaves. Otherwise slaves, especially public slaves, had 
their own associations.]: 

The slave population appears to have been very large. The 
public slaves formed the upper class of it and intermarried with 
foreigners. Next came the class of slaves born in Rhodes, corre¬ 
sponding to the home-bred slaves of other cities, and finally a 
multitude of those who had been bought in the slave-market 
and who are designated in their short epitaphs by the name of 
their country of origin. Most of them came from Asia—Lydians, 
Phrygians, Cilicians, Cappadocians, Galatians, Syrians, Armen¬ 
ians, Medians. There are very few from Thrace, some from 
South Russia—Scythians, Sarmatians, and Maeotians (see 
note 87). 

* See especially A. Maiuri, Ann. Sc. Ital. iv-v (1924), pp. 223 ff.; S.E.G. iii. 
674. 

f S.E.G. iii. 674. 
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Under the protection of Rhodes some of the islands fared 
very well, delos certainly came at this time into still closer 
relations with and greater dependence on Rhodes than before. 
There is ground for thinking that the leading part it had played 
in the grain trade at the time of the Macedonian domination 
was coming to an end. Rhodes appears to have now been the 
dominant factor in this important branch of the trade of the 
Aegean, and second to Rhodes, as we have seen, came Athens, 
not Delos. I have mentioned how close the links between 
Rhodes and South Russia now were, while Delos lost its con¬ 
nexion with that region. I have also pointed out that it was 
through Rhodes, and not directly, that Delos had dealings 
with Massinissa, king of Numidia, the great new purveyor of 
corn to the ancient world. Between Delos and Egypt in the 
last years of Philopator and during the reign of Epiphanes 
relations were friendly, but not so close as earlier and 
later, whereas those between Rhodes and Egypt were very 
intimate. In view of these facts we may suppose that the 
temporary leadership of Delos in the grain trade with the North 
had come to an end and that Rhodes was now dominant both 
in the North-East and the West, Delos acting now as a market 
subsidiary to that of Rhodes. 108 The dependence of Delos on 
Rhodes is reflected also in the prominence of Rhodian and 
Cnidian stamped jar-handles among those found at Delos. 
Ninety-five per cent, of them are either Cnidian (70 per cent.) 
or Rhodian (25 per cent.). Cnidus, it may be recalled, was in 
the second century b.c. a dependency of Rhodes, and a very 
large proportion of the stamped jar-handles must be assigned 
to that century. 109 No wonder that the price of corn was 
steadily rising in Delos in the early second century, and that 
rents were falling. 110 

There was, however, a notable change at the very end of the 
third century as regards rents. While the price of grain was 
fluctuating with a general upward tendency, rents were rising 
almost steadily. This is perhaps to be explained, at least in 
part, by the closer relations established between Syria and 
Delos. It is not, I think, an accident that the first foreign 
association in Delos, that of the eySoyefs and vavK\-qpoi of 
Phoenician Laodicea, appears to be first recorded in 178 B.c., 
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under Seleucus IV, the successor of Antiochus III ,* or that Delos 
developed such close ties with Syria from the time of Antiochus 
III as are indicated by the honours that it paid to the Syrian 
kings. I think it probable that the latter, for reasons unknown to 
us, reasons perhaps of a political character, gradually transferred 
their dealings from Rhodes to Delos and finally made Delos the 
clearing-house for at least a considerable part of their trade. 
To this trade with Syria Delos owed the gradual increase of its 
foreign population, and, in consequence, the rise of rents . 111 

In friendly relations with Rhodes, but not in practical sub¬ 
jection to it, like the members of the Rhodian League,f were 
certain islands in the North, especially thasos. The results of 
the recent French excavations in this island have not all yet 
been published. But it may be inferred from the material care¬ 
fully collected by Hiller von Gaertringen that Thasos, hard 
pressed by Philip, began to recover after the Roman victory 
and to renew its foreign connexions. However, its great days 
came later, after the war with Perseus . 112 

Of the other islands we are exceptionally well informed about 
cos and thera. The glorious days of Cos, the time of the 
Ptolemaic domination so vividly depicted in some of the 
mimiambs of Herondas, were over. The island was now a 
dependency of Rhodes. The well-known Coan inscription, 
which gives so detailed a picture of its oppressive and highly 
differentiated taxation, does not convey the idea of any great 
degree of prosperity. Moreover the island, with its famous 
sanctuary and glorious past, was exposed to frequent attacks 
by pirates and suffered heavily in consequence. But no final 
judgement can be formed so long as the material collected by 
R. Herzog in his excavations remains in large part unpublished 
and the systematic exploration of the island by the Italians is 
not completed . 113 

The situation as regards Thera is different. Since the 
thorough excavations of Hiller von Gaertringen little new 
material, if any, has been discovered. The abundant evidence 
that he brought to light and summarized leads to the conclusion 
that Thera was fairly prosperous under the long rule of the 
* I.G. xi. 4, 1114; Durrbach, Choix, 72. 

t Our information regarding these is exceptionally good for Tenos. 
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1. JR Panticapaeum, c. b.c. 300-200 and later. Obv, Head of young 
Dionysos. Rev. flANTIK ATT AI TUN within wreath. 

2. A r Stater of Paerisades, one of the later kings so named of the Cimmerian 
Bosporus Obv. Head of king. Rev. BAZIAEDZ T 7 AIPIZAA 0 Y, Athena. 
Imitated from stater of Lvsimachus, 

3. SR Drachm, Himyarite. Imitation of Athenian coin, c b.c. 300-100. 
Obv. Head of Athena, /V (Sabaean letter) on cheek. Rev. Owl. 

4. JR Drachm of Ariarathes IV, Cappadocia. Obv. Head of Anarathes IV. 
Rev. BAZIAEDZ APIAPA 0 OY EYZEBOYZ. Athena holding Xike. 

5. JE Antiochus IV, Edessa in Osrhoene. Obv. Head of Antiochus IV, 
radiate. Rev. ANTIOXEDN TDN ETTI KAAA 1 P 0 HI. Zeus holding eagle. 

6. JE Antiochus IV, Tyre. Obv. Head of Antiochus IV, diademed. Rev. 
BAZIAEDZ ANTIOXOY TYPIDN above prow of galley; below, in Phoenician 
letters, 4 Tyre metropolis of the Sidomans'. 

7. JR Tetradrachm of Antiochus IV, Antioch. Obv. Head of Antiochus IV 
wearing diadem. Rev. BAZIAEDZ ANTIOXOY OEOY ET 7 I 4 >AN 0 YZ. Zeus 
Xikephoros. 

8. JR Tetradrachm of Antiochus IV, Athens. Obv. Helmeted head of Athena. 
Rev. AOE ANTIOXOZ N IKOT ANTIAOX. Owl on amphora; in field, elephant; 
whole in olive wreath. 

9. ZE Antiochus IV, Seleuceia Pieria. Obv. Radiate head of Antiochus IV. 
Rev. ZEAEYKEjQN TDN EM TTIEPIAI. Fulmen. All in wreath. 

10. JR Tetradrachm, ‘cistophorus \ Pergamon, c. 200-133 b.c. Obv. Cista 
mystica with half-open lid from which a serpent issues; whole in ivy wreath. 
Rev. Two coiled serpents, between them bow-case. Monogram T 7 EP. 

11. JR Tetradrachm of Eumenes II, Thyatira. Cistophorus as above, but in 
left field of reverse 0 Y A. 

12 . JR Drachm of Aradus in alliance with Ephesus, c. b.c. 174-110. Obv. 
Bee and date T, 167/6 b.c. Rev. APAAIDN. Stag and palm tree. 

13. ZR Double Victoriatus, Thessalian League, c. b.c. 196-146. Obv. Head 
of Zeus crowned with oak. Rev. 0 EZZAADN. The Thessalian Athena Itonia 
in fighting attitude, and two magistrates' names. 

The coins reproduced on this plate require no special comments. They repre¬ 
sent some popular issues of the period considered in this chapter in the various 
parts of the Hellenistic world—from Arabia to Panticapaeum. I may, however, 
draw attention to the peculiar alliance coins of Aradus-Ephesus (no. 12). 
According to Mr. E. T. Newell, whom I have consulted on this point, the 
abundant issues of these drachms must be assigned to c. 189-133 b.c., that is to 
say, they are contemporary with the Alexandrian and other tetradrachms minted 
by the Anatolian cities to satisfy the need of the Seleucid kingdom for coined 
silver under and after Antiochus III (discussed in the text of this chapter, 
pp. 655 £f.). In my opinion the alliance coins of Aradus and Ephesus must be 
interpreted in the same way. Like the large issues of Alexanders by the Anato¬ 
lian cities (and among them by Ephesus) they testify to a lively commerce 
between Syria and Asia Minor in the early and middle second century b.c. On 
no. 6 of this plate see E. T. Newell, The Seleucid coinages of Tyre , p. 14, no. 39a 
(pi. hi. .(). 
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Ptolemies, which continued here until the last decades of the 
second century. It was a rich agricultural island and depended 
very little on exports and imports. The natives had good 
customers for their produce in the Ptolemaic garrison. Some 
of the richer Ptolemaic soldiers settled in the island and spent 
part of their wealth on benefactions for the people. And, 
finally, the famous foundation of Epicteta shows that the old 
aristocracy of Thera was still well-to-do in the second century 
and kept apart from the foreigners. 114 

C. THE SELEUCID EMPIRE 

The prosperity of Asia Minor was equalled if not surpassed 
by that of Syria. No doubt the defeat of Antiochus III by the 
Romans and the heavy contribution imposed on him and on 
his successors by the treaty of Apamea on the one hand, and 
the loss of the Anatolian satrapies on the other, created 
temporarily a difficult situation for that ruler and for his 
immediate successors, especially at times when they were 
engaged on ambitious and costly political and military enter¬ 
prises. It is not surprising that from time to time they had 
recourse to violent methods. For example, as representatives 
of God on earth, as ‘ the Lord’s anointed ’, and thus entitled to 
use the resources of the gods worshipped in various parts of 
their empire, they demanded heavy contributions from the 
wealthy temples of their kingdom and never hesitated to resort 
to compulsion if the priests did not comply with their demands. 
Our historical texts, hostile to Antiochus III and Antiochus IV, 
represent these acts as the unlawful and sacrilegious pillage of 
the temples. And this they appeared to be in the eyes of the 
natives. Such was the ‘ pillage ’ of a temple of Bel in Elam by 
Antiochus III in 187 B.C., when the king lost his life; such 
was also the treatment by Seleucus IV and Antiochus IV of 
the temple-state of Judaea and especially the famous sack 
of the temple in 169 b.c. (with the consent of the high priest 
Menelaus) before the great Egyptian expedition. 

Similar in all probability was the action taken by Antiochus 
IV in regard to the temple of Nanaia in the Elymais during 
his great expedition to the East. The temple in question 
was no doubt that of Nanaia at Susa, the large, rich, and 
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influential temple of which we read in several inscriptions 
found in the ruins of Susa by the French expedition. The story 
is variously reported in our meagre historical documents. 
Polybius,* our most reliable source, implies in his brief state¬ 
ment that Antiochus, while in Susa, demanded from the 
natives (i.e. from the priests) a contribution from the funds of 
the goddess. The priests refused, regarding the demand as a 
TTapavojxia. What happened afterwards is not clear. Polybius 
appears to think that Antiochus did not insist. Appian.f on the 
contrary, states that he sacked the temple. The other sources 
are not trustworthy. In any case it is evident that Antiochus 
acted at Susa in the same way and on the same grounds as 
Antiochus III had acted in respect of the temple of Bel, and as 
Seleucus IV and he himself had acted in respect of the temple of 
Jerusalem. 115 

However, despite the losses of the Seleucid kingdom after 
Apamea and its later political misfortunes, despite, in par¬ 
ticular, the failure of Antiochus IV in his attempt to annex 
Egypt, and the dynastic troubles that followed his death 
(which last were the main cause of the ultimate loss of Pales¬ 
tine), Syria, it is evident, was not ruined, nor was its prosperity 
even seriously undermined. 

The territorial losses were amply compensated by the great 
advantages acquired by Antiochus III and retained by his suc¬ 
cessors—the re-establishment of Seleucid authority in the East 
and the annexation to the Syrian kingdom of the Ptolemaic 
dominions of southern Syria and Palestine. These two achieve¬ 
ments had the effect of making the Seleucids practically sole 
masters of the most important caravan routes connecting the 
Greco-Italian world with Arabia, India, and China. It is true 
that the Nabataeans in the west and the Gerrhaeans in the east 
of northern Arabia never became subjects of these kings, not¬ 
withstanding the efforts of Antiochus III and Antiochus IV to 
bring them under control. Moreover, the unsettled condition of 
Palestine during and after the reign of Antiochus IV disturbed 
to some extent the regular commercial relations of Syria with 
the Nabataeans and southern Arabia. Nevertheless it is certain 
that most of the trade from the latter now passed, not through 
* xxxi. 9 (11). f Syr. 66. 
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Gaza and Alexandria, but through Syria, and enriched the great 
commercial cities of the Seleucid kingdom both along the 
Euphrates route (especially Seleuceia on the Tigris, the cities of 
northern Mesopotamia, and Antioch with its harbours) and 
along the western Arabian route (some of the cities of Trans¬ 
jordan, Damascus, and the ports of Palestine and Phoenicia). 
Of the Chinese 'silk route’, so far as it was in use at that time 
(see below, Ch. VI), and of the land routes of the Indian 
trade the Seleucids were the undisputed masters—a position 
which they retained until the great advance of the Parthians and 
their conquest of Babylonia and Mesopotamia. Indeed, even 
after the Parthian conquest the new rulers of these territories 
depended in respect of this trade largely on the goodwill of the 
Seleucids and on their caravan roads; for the only other route 
open to the Parthians was that through the Caucasus, which 
was unsafe and expensive, and was therefore regarded with dis¬ 
favour by the merchants. 116 

Moreover, Syria itself, especially after the annexation of 
Phoenicia, southern Syria, and Palestine, was now producing 
in good quantity a great variety of commodities. A century of 
efforts by the early Seleucids had brought agriculture to a 
flourishing condition all over Syria and Mesopotamia. The 
agricultural produce of Syria in the late third and early second 
centuries was without doubt sufficient for the needs of the 
country, with a large surplus for export. We may notice, for 
instance, the intensive cultivation of the territory of Dura in 
the Hellenistic period and the prosperous state of Susa on the 
Eulaeus. Vineyards in the Khabur region, which depended on 
Dura, noticed by Xenophon were certainly not neglected by 
Macedonians settled in that region. I need hardly mention the 
luxuriance of the valley of the Orontes, of the valleys of southern 
Syria, and of the plains of Phoenicia, regions that had always 
been celebrated for their agricultural w r ealth. We need not 
winder that Posidonius speaks of Syria at the end of the 
second century as an exceedingly rich and fertile country: 
‘and all the people of Syria because of the great plenty which 
their land afforded were relieved of any distress regarding the 
necessaries of life’ and therefore lived as in a continuous feast.* 
* Athen. v. 210 e-f ; and xii. 527 e-f ; F. Gr. Hist. 87, Fr. 10. 
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Besides its wealth in agricultural produce Syria was at the 
same time an industrial country. It is scarcely necessary to 
remind the reader of the immemorial industries of Babylonia, 
especially its textiles, and of the flourishing manufactures of 
the Phoenician cities, notably the purple-dyed stuffs and the 
glass of Sidon and Tyre. It is certain that even before the 
invention of blown glass (late first century B.C., another testi¬ 
mony to the keen industrial spirit of Syria) the Phoenician 
cities produced vessels of cast glass both for local use and for 
export (see above, p. 539). The subject merits some further 
remarks. 

When discussing the Egyptian glass industry (Chapter IV, 
note 164), I spoke of the beautiful cast and chiselled glass vases 
made in imitation of metal ware, and sometimes mounted in 
gold inset with precious stones, that are found mostly in South 
Russia, especially in the Kuban region. They certainly belong 
to the Hellenistic period. I pointed out that in the opinion of 
most modern scholars they had been imported from Egypt. 
But their exclusively Egyptian origin is not beyond doubt. 
Nothing similar to them has ever been found in Egypt. There 
is certainly good reason to think that the Syrian glass-makers 
also produced glass of this kind and especially that they com¬ 
bined the art of glass-making with the arts of jewellery and 
toreutic. I have mentioned above (Chapter III, note 40) that 
the XiOoKoWrjTa and BiaXida became fashionable in the days 
of Alexander and the Successors. The fashion persisted during 
the whole of the Hellenistic period, and came certainly from the 
East, rather than from Egypt. The glass vases under review 
belong to this class. It is therefore not improbable that the 
combination of cast glass imitating crystal with jewellery may 
be regarded as a Syrian innovation, vessels of cast glass being 
produced both in Egypt and in Syria. Their importation into 
the Kuban valley from Syria direct or in later times through 
Parthia is easily explained. Metal ware of types used in Parthia 
and Parthian coins have often been found in the Caucasus and 
in South Russia generally. 117 

Nor was Syria backward in the toreutic art, a subject to 
which I have already referred (above, p. 539 f.). A few remarks 
will show how brilliantly the art developed in this country in 
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the period we are considering. Every student of antiquity 
remembers the striking description of the famous pompe of 
Antiochus IV, his retort to the Roman triumphs over the 
humiliated Hellenistic world. The display of gold and silver 
ware on this occasion was fabulous. A thousand slaves of 
Dionysius, the epistolographos, a friend of Epiphanes, figured in 
the procession, carrying silver vessels in their hands. Each of 
the vessels weighed not less than one thousand drachmas. The 
king himself contributed to the procession 600 ‘royal pages’ 
(fiacriXiKol TrcuSes) bearing vessels of gold and 200 women 
carrying golden vessels for unguents. Nor will students have 
forgotten the sarcastic words of Polybius with regard to 
Epiphanes. He describes Antiochus as a toreutic amateur, 
frequently to be seen in the shops of the goldsmiths and silver¬ 
smiths in Antioch. There is not the slightest doubt that the 
toreutic art was no less flourishing in Syria in the time of 
Epiphanes than it had been previously. 118 

The abundance of all kinds of scented oils and perfumes in 
Syria, some of them produced in Babylon and others in various 
Syrian cities, is shown inter alia by the lavish use of them made 
by the Syrian kings on divers occasions. As examples taken at 
random I may mention the extravagant quantities of scented 
oils expended by Antiochus IV in and after his Daphne pageant,* 
and the story of the same king and the poor man in the bath ;f 
the public entertainments of Antiochus Sidetes in his Parthian 
expedition, on which occasions wreaths of myrrh and frankin¬ 
cense were distributed ,l and the symposia of Antiochus Grypus 
with their profusion of crowns and Babylonian scents.§ 119 

I may finally say a few words on the pottery. It was for a 
long time accepted that the type of pottery which pre¬ 
dominated in the whole of Mesopotamia and is occasionally 
found in parts of Syria in Parthian and Roman times, a type 
which had a long life and a deep influence, viz. the blue-green 
glazed Mesopotamian faience, ancestor of the famous Raqqa 
pottery, was first developed in the Parthian kingdom in the 
late first century b.c. A recent discovery at Susa in Elam 

* Athen. v. 195 b-c. t Athen. v. 194 b. 

I Posidonius apud Athen. xii. 540 c; F. Gr. Hist. 87, Fr. 9. 

§ Posidonius apud Athen. xv. 692 c-d; F. Gr. Hist. 87, Fr. 20. 
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PLATE LXXX 

1,2. Two amphorae of greenish-blue faience found in Dura-Europus. 
No. i must be assigned to the first century b.c. and no. 2 to the first 
century a.d. 

3. Faience amphora with green glaze, found at Salemiyeh, near 
Hama in Syria. First century b.c. -first century a.d. It is decorated 
with reliefs showing ornamental figures of Erotes and other, probably 
mythological, beings. 

G. M. A. Richter, Bull . Metv. Mits. xix (1924), p. 94; Handb. of the 
Class. Coll. 1927, p. 316, fig. 223; Guide to the Collections, 1934, 
pt. i, p. 41. Medallions made from the same moulds were used to 
decorate an amphora of a different shape said to have been found at 
Hama, now in the Metropolitan Museum. G. M. A. Richter, Bull. 
Metr . Mus . xxxiii (1938), p. 240 f., fig. 1. Photograph supplied by 
the authorities of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

4. Faience amphora with green glaze, said to have been found at 
Homs in Syria. Rich ornamental decoration. The only figured reliefs 
are at the handles—the upper part of an Eros, four times repeated. 
Photograph supplied by the authorities of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 

I have discussed in this chapter, p. 700 f. and n. 120, and below in 
ch. VIII, the peculiar Mesopotamian and Syrian faience ware which, 
having first appeared in the early second century b.c., became the leading 
pottery of Mesopotamia and part of Syria in late Hellenistic and Roman 
times. To the bibliographical references given there add my Dura and 
the problem of Parthian art , 1935, p. 219; N. C. Debevoise, Berytus, ii 
(i 935 )> PP- 1 ff.; R* Ettinghausen in A. U. Pope, A Survey of Persian 
Art , i, 1938, pp. 646 ff., pis. 181-3; G. M. A. Richter, Bull. Metr. Mus. 
xxxiii (1938), pp. 240 ff.; cf. n. 117 to this chapter, where I have 
pointed out that Mesopotamian faience was exported to South Russia. 
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proves this assumption to be inexact. In the ruins of the city 
was found a hoard of coins in a small pot coated (inside and 
out) with greyish-blue glaze and having two handles, the shape 
and glaze being almost identical with those of the later pottery 
of the same type. The hoard was buried certainly not later than 
144 B.c., as is shown by the coins of which it consisted (almost 
all Seleucid, the latest being coins of Demetrius II). This 
proves with certainty that the Mesopotamian faience was in 
common use in Seleuceia on the Tigris in Seleucid times. 120 

The wealth of Syria, notwithstanding its political isolation, 
gave it a marked and ever increasing importance in the inter¬ 
national trade of the time. It is interesting to observe how close 
and cordial were the political and commercial relations between 
Rhodes and Syria. I may recall, for instance, the naval escort 
provided by Rhodes for the daughter of Seleucus IV, bride of 
Perseus. I have already mentioned the large number of 
Rhodian stamped jars found all over Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Palestine, and as far east as Seleuceia on the Tigris and Susa 
on the Eulaeus. Many Syrians took up their abode at Rhodes, 
where they were certainly engaged in commerce. We may con¬ 
clude therefore that Rhodes was used for a time concurrently 
with Ephesus and Miletus as an important clearing-house for 
Syrian commerce with Greece and especially with the Italian 
West. 121 

Syria had also active commercial relations both with the 
independent cities of Asia Minor and with the Pergamene king¬ 
dom. The gift of the two chief assistants of Antiochus IV 
mentioned above was made by them not only because of their 
devotion to their native city but probably also to serve the end 
of political and commercial propaganda. The help given by 
Eumenes II to Antiochus IV, when he returned to his own 
country to become its king, must not be attributed solely 
to political motives. As regards the activity of trade between 
Syria and the Pergamene kingdom, I have already adduced 
the evidence of presumably Anatolian pottery found in Syria, 
Phoenicia, Palestine, and Mesopotamia (or vice versa ); also that 
furnished by the circulation of Seleucid coins in the West and 
by the large proportion of Anatolian city coins found in hoards 
in all parts of Syria and as far away as Babylon. I may remind 
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the reader of one significant fact, that most of the tetradrachms 
issued by cities of Asia Minor were coined with the special 
purpose of being circulated in Syria. 122 

We come lastly to Delos. I have explained how the island 
became in the early second century perhaps the most important 
clearing-house for Syrian trade. Later, especially after 166 B.c. 
and still more after 130 b.c., Syrian merchants played in the 
commercial affairs of Delos a part of constantly increasing 
importance, second only to that of the Italians. Relations 
between Syria and Delos were not only of a commercial 
character. In the second century Syrian craftsmen were em¬ 
ployed at Delos adorning with fine mosaics the larger and 
richer houses of the Syrian Delians. Greco-Syrians form the 
majority in a list of epheboi of the late second century found at 
Delos. Sanctuaries of the gods of the various parts of the 
Syrian kingdom arose one after another on the sacred island. 
The earliest was that of the Tyrian Melqart (Heracles), next 
came that of the North Syrian Hadad and Atargatis, then those 
of Astarte, of the gods of Ascalon, and finally those of certain 
South Arabian gods. In these sanctuaries foreign languages 
(e.g. Sabaean, Minaean, and Phoenician) were used alongside 
of Greek. 123 

I may note in this connexion that in the same century 
several Arabian and Asiatic merchants first appeared in Delos 
and in other centres of international trade (Rhodes, Tenos, 
Puteoli). Among these, the Arabs, that is the Petraeans, were 
the most important. Second to them were the Gerrhaeans 
(Temallatus, the Gerrhaean, was very prominent at Delos; 
another was Aulus). Then came Minaeans, Sabaeans, and 
Bactrians. It is evident that these merchants could hardly 
establish direct relations with the northern markets. Their 
funduqs (commercial settlements) in the North were probably 
branches of those that existed in the ports of the Seleucid king¬ 
dom. These Orientals were certainly familiar figures in the 
great commercial cities of the Seleucid Empire. Towards the 
end of the second century, when the Nabataean Kingdom 
became more important than what remained of the Seleucid 
Empire, the Nabataean kings may have established direct 
relations with the North. 124 
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The Seleucids who succeeded Antiochus III, though they 
were unsuccessful in their political ventures, were still 
enormously wealthy, probably more so than their Egyptian 
rivals. Antiochus III and Seleucus IV were able to pay the 
heavy contribution to Rome, Antiochus IV was rich enough to 
bestow large gifts on various Greek cities, to maintain a large 
and well-equipped army, to finance the expensive expedi¬ 
tions to Egypt, and to display enormous wealth in his pageant 
at Daphne, which was intended to outshine the triumph of 
Aemilius Paulus. Antiochus Sidetes made a similar ostentatious 
display in his ill-fated expedition against the Parthians (131/0 
B.c.), which has been so vividly described by Posidonius and 
Pompeius Trogus.* Nor was Antiochus Grypus poor in re¬ 
sources; he impressed his contemporaries by his lavish feasts 
and banquets.| 

It is not surprising that in these circumstances the Syria of 
the time of Antiochus III, Seleucus IV, and Antiochus IV 
never gave up her political aspirations or her hopes of political 
recovery and consolidation. It would not be appropriate here 
to discuss this topic at length. But I may touch upon one 
keenly debated feature of the activity of Antiochus IV. Even 
our scanty information shows how zealous he was in his en¬ 
deavours to enlarge and consolidate his still extensive empire. 
We learn that he made a new attempt to carry on the policy of 
‘colonization’ pursued by his great predecessors Seleucus I and 
Antiochus I. Many new Greek poleis bearing the dynastic 
name of Antioch appeared during his rule. In many cases it 
was not a renaming of already existing Macedonian colonies 
but a transformation of oriental towns into Greek poleis with 
a Greek constitution and the Greek mode of life. The most 
famous case is that of Jerusalem, though this was no exception. 
The underlying principle of the policy of Epiphanes was not to 
hellenize the oriental towns by force, but to legalize a pro¬ 
cess of amalgamation between Orientals and Greeks which had 
apparently made great progress both in the early Macedonian 
colonies and in many native towns. The existence of Greco- 
Semites, either hellenized Semites or orientalized Greeks, was 

* Posidonius, F. Gr. Hist. 87, Fr. 9; Just. 38. 10. 1-4; Oros. v. 10. 8. 

| Posidonius, F. Gr. Hist. 87, Fr. 20 and 21. 
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a fact, and Epiphanes endeavoured to make use of it for the 
consolidation and unification of his empire. His aim was to 
transform his realm, on lines partly devised by the Romans, 
into a network of cities with Greek organization and a Greek 
mentality and mode of life, by utilizing for this purpose the 
interpenetration of Greek and Semitic life all over his kingdom, 
especially among the higher and richer classes of the population. 

One of the devices contributing to this policy of amalgama¬ 
tion, of merging into one ruling class all the elements of his 
kingdom that were ready for it, was his zeal for the cult of Zeus 
Olympius and the introduction of this cult into his new ftoleis. 
We have here the most interesting feature of his religious 
system. It is probable that his Zeus Olympius was a counter¬ 
part of the Ptolemaic Sarapis, a synthesis of the leading religious 
ideas of his empire. Bearing a Greek name, Zeus Olympius was 
worshipped in semi-oriental temples, was represented in a semi¬ 
oriental dress and with semi-oriental attributes, and was as 
much the Pansemitic Baalshamin as the Greek Zeus, the sym¬ 
bol as it were of the growing Syrian solar henotheism. The new 
cult was closely connected with the dynastic cult, inasmuch as 
the Great God of Epiphanes was the God of Alexander and 
Seleucus and the great protector, nay the chief god, of most of 
the Macedonian colonies of Seleucus I and now' of the new 
cities of their great ktistes Epiphanes. In this character Zeus 
Olympius appears, for example, on a cult bas-relief of the 
temple of the Gadde at Dura, where he, as the Gad of Dura, is 
being crowared by its founder Seleucus I. I have no doubt that 
the bas-relief of Dura reflects similar statuary groups of the 
time of Epiphanes erected in his several sanctuaries of Zeus 
Olympius, the role of Seleucus I being played, in the cities 
founded by Epiphanes, by that ruler as the founder, the ktistes. 
It is very probable that such a group stood in the dA.rro? or 
Tefxevos of Zeus Olympius w'hich replaced the temple of Zerub- 
babel on Mt. Zion. 

The amalgamating tendencies of Epiphanes had many 
adherents in the empire and his policy w r as very popular wflth 
the hellenized and hellenizing strata of most of its Semitic 
cities. Thus it w'as in Jerusalem. It w T as not the fault of 
Epiphanes that, by pursuing this policy and by supporting the 
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efforts of those who approved it among the higher classes of 
the population of Judaea, he encountered the fierce resistance 
of Judas and of his followers, who were ready to die for the 
old traditions and for their monotheistic religious seclusion. In 
fact Judas represented the ideals and the dreams of the 
large masses of the natives, a class neglected by the govern¬ 
ment and exploited by the city bourgeoisie. The revolt of 
Judas was directed more against the ruling classes than 
against the central government. We may assume similar 
aspirations in other parts of the territories of Epiphanes, 
especially where the Greek settlers were few and the ancient 
tribal organization was still alive and vigorous. This tribal 
reaction, both religious and social, took shape later in the 
troubled times that followed the death of Epiphanes; it 
resulted in the creation of many local tyrannies in the border 
districts of the Seleucid Empire, where the local religious tradi¬ 
tions were much stronger than in Syria proper. 

Undisturbed by the miscarriage of his project to unite under 
his rule the two great focuses of Hellenism that were still 
independent, rich, and vigorous—Egypt and Syria—Antiochus 
after his return to Syria resumed his former activity. He pur¬ 
sued his policy of amalgamation and turned his attention to the 
Far East in his endeavour to restore the great empire of his 
glorious predecessors. His oriental expedition, directed against 
the Parthians, which was probably connected with the events in 
Bactria—the war between Demetrius and Eucratides, the last 
being, if not an agent of Epiphanes, at least his ally—bears 
eloquent testimony to his unbroken spirit, even after the brutal 
‘Roman circle’ of Popillius Laenas. 

The untimely death of Antiochus was a great calamity for 
Eastern Hellenism, which might have experienced a new 
renascence had he survived and been successful in his oriental 
expedition. 125 


D. EGYPT 

In discussing the social and economic conditions of Egypt 
under Philopator (221-203 b.c.), Epiphanes (203-181), and 
Philometor (181-145) we must keep in mind one basic fact. 
As for the preceding period, our information is derived from 
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literary texts, papyri, inscriptions, and coins, but it is much 
more meagre. The literary evidence is limited mostly to frag¬ 
ments of the historical work of Polybius. Papyri and inscrip¬ 
tions are much less numerous than for the third century. This, 
however, may be an accident. For example, among the papyri 
of Tebtunis recently published (vol. iii) there are some 
valuable documents of this period which add a good deal to our 
information, and the recently discovered fragments of a priestly 
decree of the reign of Philopator are as valuable as the Rosetta 
stone of the time of Epiphanes. The interesting and abundant 
series of coins are no less important than those of the third 
century. 

In dealing with this period we must therefore be very careful 
and make the least possible use of argumenta ex silentio. For 
instance, if we have evidence that a certain office existed in the 
third century, but none of its survival in the second, it does 
not necessarily follow that it had by then disappeared. And 
vice versa, if some important feature of social and economic 
life is never mentioned in the documents of the third century 
and first appears in those of the second, this may also be an 
accident: our information regarding the third century, good 
as it is, is not complete. It is therefore only with great caution 
that we can declare any social or economic phenomenon to be 
typical of the late third and the second century and of that 
century only. 

We may, however, regard certain features of this kind as 
new developments at this time, either with certainty or with 
great probability. It is certain that under Philopator, 
Epiphanes, and Philometor Egypt passed through a critical 
period of its history. Two tendencies, which were not entirely 
new, became increasingly prominent in the policy of the 
Ptolemies. The first relates to the king’s treatment of the 
natives. I have described the policy of the early Ptolemies 
towards the natives and the ‘ Greeks ’. It was in the main 
one of benevolent domination. The king, master of the land, 
shared his domination over the country and especially over the 
natives with the members of his household (oTk-o?) , his associates 
and assistants in military and civil affairs, the great majority of 
whom were ‘Greeks’. Under Philopator a different policy was 
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tentatively adopted. Association took the place of domination 
as the guiding principle. This entailed extensive concessions in 
the sphere of military and religious organization to the most 
prominent among the natives, in order to win their sympathy 
and support. 

The second tendency relates to the foreign policy of the 
Ptolemies. Concurrently with the changed system of internal 
administration came a change in the management of foreign 
affairs. I have shown how T the first Ptolemies directed their 
efforts at home and abroad to two principal objects: the first, 
complete independence and self-sufficiency (autarchia and 
autarkeia) both economic and political; and the second, to 
which the first was to contribute, the greatest possible degree 
of hegemony in the affairs of the civilized world. Both of these 
they succeeded in attaining. Egypt became almost self-sufficient 
both economically and politically, and secured for itself, in a 
considerable measure, a position of hegemony. Of these two 
objects of Ptolemaic policy, which the early members of the 
dynasty kept in even balance, Philopator and his successors 
endeavoured to maintain the first—political and economic 
self-sufficiency. The second object—hegemony—they gradually 
abandoned under the pressure of circumstances. 

Of the reign of philopator, beyond what we leam from 
literary sources regarding his foreign policy and his family and 
court life, very little is known. Exactly dated documents of 
this short period are few and mostly of little value. And yet 
his rule and the activity of his prime minister Sosibius appear 
to have had greater influence on the evolution of Egypt in 
general than the literary evidence would suggest. 126 

It is highly probable that in the years of feverish preparation 
for the war with Antiochus III, and again, after this was ended, 
at the time of the civil war, Philopator and Sosibius, in order 
to meet the heavy cost of the two wars, carried out some 
changes in the financial and administrative organization of 
Egypt. Certain taxes and especially the land rents— ii«f> 6 pta 
—may have been increased and new taxes may have been 
imposed. It has been suggested recently, with some proba¬ 
bility, that the poll-tax (cri/vra^is), unknown in the third cen¬ 
tury and of which we have evidence (and that very meagre. 
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it must be confessed) only in late Ptolemaic times, was first 
instituted by Philopator. 127 It is also probable that recourse 
was had to a stricter collection of rents, taxes, and arrears, and 
to the frequent use of extraordinary contributions and requisi¬ 
tions, as would be natural at a time of dangerous war. This 
practice may have led to reforms in the bureaucratic machinery. 
It is well known that in the second century B.c. some important 
changes may be observed in the financial administration: the 
bureaucratic element, for instance, was strengthened and 
the relations between the officials in charge of and materially 
responsible for the collection of taxes were more strictly 
defined. It is tempting to suppose that this reform was carried 
out by Philopator. Since a more stringent collection of the taxes 
and a more rigorous enforcement of the material responsibility 
of the officials, tax-farmers, and their sureties naturally led to 
frequent confiscations of property, the resulting accumulation 
of the property confiscated would naturally suggest the 
creation of a special department to take charge of it. If there¬ 
fore we find evidence from 179 b.c. onwards of an apparently 
new department of financial administration, with the name 
tSto? Xoyos, which later in Roman times was concerned with 
ownerless (dSecr7roTa) and confiscated property (rd ets top 
Kaurapa -ltttclp 6<f>eC\oino), we have ground for thinking that 
this department may have been first organized or given in¬ 
creased importance under Philopator. No doubt these are no 
more than possibilities, which the discovery of new evidence 
may hereafter disprove. 128 

However, the main and most important reform of Philo¬ 
pator—and of this we have satisfactory evidence—was the 
transition from a policy of domination over the natives to one 
of association with them. It is familiar to students of Helle¬ 
nistic history, and has been frequently brought to notice and 
discussed. A few words on the subject will therefore suffice. 
It is well known that Philopator, for the purpose of his struggle 
with Antiochus III, increased his army not only by mobilizing 
his cleruchs and hiring new mercenaries, but also by appealing 
to the Egyptians and by forming a regular phalanx, trained in 
the Macedonian fashion, from the native militia (/xdyqtoi), 
which before his time had taken part in military expeditions 
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as auxiliary corps. This was a novel policy, involving a 
radical change. In adopting it Philopator was no doubt 
actuated by various motives, of which one in particular 
deserves mention. It was not merely for economic reasons or 
because of a scarcity of mercenaries that Philopator and 
Sosibius decided to place Egyptians and Macedonians on a 
footing of equality in the army. The measure was probably 
dictated by a political emergency. The revolt of the natives 
during the Syrian war of Euergetes I had taught the Egyptian 
government a severe lesson. To avoid a repetition of this inci¬ 
dent Philopator endeavoured, by mobilizing the as part 

of his fighting force, to make the war against Antiochus a 
national affair and so to safeguard his rear from a native revolt. 

Philopator’s innovation, though successful during the war, 
proved disastrous as soon as the war was over. Forced by in¬ 
subordination among his generals to make a hasty peace with 
his Syrian rival, Philopator returned in triumph. But as soon 
as he reached home he had to take up arms again, this time 
against his own subjects, the natives. Of this war and of the 
reasons that led the natives to begin it little is known. Polybius, 
our chief authority, gives a short description of the war (v. 107, 
and xiv. 12), the character of which filled him with disgust. He 
explains it as a national revolt of the natives, proud of their 
victory, against foreign domination. The little we know of this 
conflict from other sources shows that it was not a regular war, 
but a chaotic rebellion of the natives all over Egypt, an out¬ 
break of despair and pillage directed not only against the 
foreign rulers but against all the oppressors of the people, 
including some of the temples. 129 

In my opinion the rebellion under Philopator did not differ 
much in character from that under Euergetes or from the 
rebellions of later times. It was more dangerous for the govern¬ 
ment than that under Euergetes because some of the natives 
were now better armed and had received a good military 
training. They had, moreover, seen during the Syrian cam¬ 
paign that on the field of battle the Macedonians and Greeks 
were not much better men than themselves. 

While the character of the war is more or less known, its 
causes are less clear and have been frequently discussed. An 
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outburst of national feeling and of religious fanaticism aroused 
by the priests, hatred of the foreign oppressors, have been sug¬ 
gested by many writers since Polybius as the chief motives of 
the war. There may be a certain measure of truth in this view, 
but it does not explain why the revolt broke out immediately 
after a victorious war. In my view the rebellion of the natives 
must be attributed to the general conditions of the time. The 
war against Antiochus III had involved heavy expenditure. 
This is recognized by Philopator himself in the proclamation 
that he made after the war, a proclamation extensively used 
and quoted by the priests in the decree (still in part extant) 
published by them at Memphis. The cost of the war, of the 
lavish bonus distributed by the king to the army after Raphia, 
and of the various gifts bestowed on the temples, was not 
covered by the booty referred to by the king in his proclamation 
and by the priests in their Memphis decree. I must confess 
I regard this booty with some scepticism. The bulk of the 
expenditure was certainly met out of the regular revenue that 
Philopator derived from Egypt. There is no doubt that the 
burden of rents and taxes on the population before, during, and 
after the war was very heavy, and that this burden rested with 
especial weight on the shoulders of the laoi . li0 

When, therefore, the native soldiers after their victory 
returned to their villages and took up again the routine of their 
everyday life, the consciousness of their inferior position became 
more bitter, and they resented more keenly than before the 
hardships to which they were subjected through the increasing 
pressure of taxation and the system of planned economy in 
general. If on their return to their villages, elated with victory 
and faced with poverty and oppression, they took up arms and 
started a bloody revolt, there is little occasion for surprise. 

One of the chief centres of revolt was the Thebaid. Here it 
took the form of secession, and this secession was a source of 
additional danger. Under Nubian rulers—Armachis and then 
Anmachis—the Thebaid, supported without doubt to some 
extent by the Ethiopians and probably an instrument in their 
hands, engaged in a bitter struggle with Philopator, and this 
struggle was inherited by Epiphanes. It appears from the 
evidence that in all probability the Thebaid was ruled by the 
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two Nubian kings named above for almost a complete period of 
twenty years (from 206 to 185 B.C.). 

The second change that I have mentioned, the political isola¬ 
tion of Egypt, is again an ascertained fact. It was slow to 
develop. The empire of the Ptolemies remained intact until the 
end of the rule of Philopator, and the prestige of the dynasty 
in the eyes of the Greeks remained very high, based as it was 
on the reputation of the Ptolemies as the wealthiest rulers of 
the time. Nevertheless this growing isolation cannot be ques¬ 
tioned ; it was noted and described by so acute an observer as 
Polybius.* The increasing indifference of the Egyptian govern¬ 
ment to foreign policy and commercial hegemony is thus an 
indisputable fact. It is attested, for instance, by the steady 
development of the political and commercial importance of 
Rhodes in the Aegean. 

The phenomenon in question is generally explained by the 
personal character of Philopator, his neglect of public affairs 
in general and his love of pleasure and an easy life. I am 
not certain that this is the true explanation. We know very 
little of the native revolt in Egypt described above. Polybius 
dismisses it in a few words, and it is illustrated by only a few 
documents.f Nevertheless it certainly was a dangerous affair, 
which required a great concentration of military effort and 
proved very costly, for it drained Egypt of labour and dis¬ 
organized agriculture and industry in two areas, the Delta and 
Upper Egypt. Moreover, the disorders and civil war in Upper 
Egypt may have had a detrimental influence on the country’s 
supply of gold (which came from the South) and on the com¬ 
mercial relations between Egypt and Nubia, and between 
Egypt and Somaliland. With its attention concentrated on 
internal affairs, the Alexandrian government scarcely had 
either time or energy to devote to an active policy in the 
Aegean or to the preservation, as carefully as in the past, of the 
safety of the seas. 

This neglect of foreign relations certainly deprived Egypt of 
its leading position in the commercial life of the Aegean, 
especially amid the troubles through which that region passed 
in the last years of the third century, and it consequently 

* v. 34. t e.g. B.G.U. 12x5. 
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diminished the revenue that the State derived from its Aegean 
trade. Further, the Second Punic War was raging in the West 
and spoiling the best markets of Egypt in that quarter— 
southern Italy, Sicily, and Carthage. It must be remembered 
how important these markets were for Egypt in the times of 
Philadelphus and Euergetes (above, pp. 394 ff.). It would, how¬ 
ever, be an exaggeration to say that the general prosperity of 
Egypt was undermined by all these circumstances. Egypt, and 
especially the king, were still rich, and Philopator never failed 
to call attention to his wealth by spectacular acts calculated 
to impress the Greek world, such as, for instance, the building 
of the largest sea-going ship and of his floating palace on the 
Nile. And yet it must be realized that Egyptian prosperity was 
beginning to decline. The decline was gradual and not cata¬ 
strophic. It was manifested, for instance, by the scarcity of 
silver, which Egypt derived chiefly from its trade with Greece 
and Carthage. This scarcity and the urgent need that the 
government had of the metal, coupled with a desire to make 
another concession to the Egyptian population and the temples, 
led Philopator, some time after 210 B.C., to introduce the 
copper standard into Egypt, in other words to recognize the 
copper drachma as the standard coin for internal circulation. 
The ratio of silver to copper w r as fixed at 1 to 60. The difficulty 
experienced by the government in securing a sufficient supply 
of silver may also have led it to debase its silver coinage now' 
and then (not systematically) and on a small scale. The danger 
of inflation w'as not remote. 131 

The situation of Egypt was even more difficult during the 
short reign of Philopator’s son and successor epiphaxes. 132 
The central government was disorganized, one regent following 
another during the minority of the king and most of them 
pursuing their ow r n selfish interests. Civil war, inherited from 
the reign of Philopator, was raging both in Lower Egypt, wiiere 
the city of Lycopolis was one of the centres of the struggle, and 
in the south, which w r as still independent under its king 
Anmachis. Whether it was at this time or later, in the reign of 
Philometor, that a native (Nubian) king ruled at Abydos and 
inflicted a defeat on the royal army, cannot be determined. 
In any case peasants and native soldiery, in ever increasing 
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numbers, took up arms in the civil war. Many of them dreamt of 
the restoration of the National Egyptian State. Antiochus III, 
well aware of the internal difficulties with which the new and 
inexperienced king was confronted, renewed his attack on 
Egypt and after the battle of Panion deprived Epiphanes of 
almost all his possessions in Syria, Asia Minor, and Thrace. 

A rapid decline in Egypt’s economic resources naturally 
followed. The caravan trade of Syria was now' in the hands of 
the Seleucids, the trade with Trogodytike and Somaliland 
was disorganized, the Aegean market was lost, and the Western 
market not yet recovered. The revenue from the international 
trade and from the foreign dominions of Egypt became in 
consequence insignificant. 

Nor was the situation of Egypt itself better. We derive some 
valuable information regarding it from an inestimable docu¬ 
ment of 196 b.c., the famous Rosetta stone, a decree of priests 
in honour of Epiphanes. Like the similar decree above referred 
to, which was published after Raphia, it was based on a 
proclamation of the king and contains several quotations from 
it. The contents of this proclamation of Epiphanes closely 
resembled those of the proclamation of Philopator, and at the 
same time were almost identical with the principal provisions 
of the later so-called peace proclamations or amnesty decrees of 
which I shall speak in greater detail in the next chapter. 133 

The proclamation of Epiphanes has been very little studied. 
The priests, in my opinion, based their decree not on one but 
on two proclamations of the king: an earlier one, which had 
been issued before the capture of Lycopolis (1. 10 ff.), and a 
later one, published after this event (1. 20 ff.). The first was 
a general proclamation addressed to the whole of Egypt, 
probably after the death of Philopator, in the hope of putting 
an end to the disturbances that prevailed there. It announced 
a general amnesty (especially to the /xdxqxoi) and a number of 
benefactions to the army, to the temples, and to the population 
at large. The benefactions to the army are not specified in the 
Rosetta stone. The laoi and the rest of the population of 
Egypt received a remission or a reduction (/cov^ur/xo^) of certain 
taxes and rents, and a remission of arrears. Moreover, certain 
classes of prisoners were pardoned (probably political offenders, 
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criminals, and public and private debtors). The benefactions 
to the temples were various and important. Besides granting 
them lavish gifts, the king confirmed some of their basic rights, 
especially those relating to their most important sources of 
income—their remuneration in kind and money {(Tvv-at; is), 
their share of the apomoira and other dues. They were 
exempted, moreover, from certain taxes and ‘liturgies’ (one of 
them was service in the navy), and their deliveries of byssos to 
the crown were regulated. 

The second proclamation was of a more special character. 
It was published at Memphis on the occasion of the coronation 
ceremony /Sao-iXa'as). It gave, in an introduc¬ 

tion, similar in this respect to the proclamation of Philopator, 
an account of the capture of Lycopolis, and proceeded to 
announce a number of pthavOpoma. The benefactions this time 
were confined to priests. They consisted of two groups, 
(1) remission of arrears and two important changes as regards 
the yrj lepa, (2) remission of the artaba-tax for the sown land, 
and of the ceramion-tax for the vineyards. It should be 
noticed that in the last two measures we meet for the first 
time with concessions to the priests that were not of a tem¬ 
porary or confirmatory and emendatory character, but were 
grants which, though in themselves not very important, were 
basic and enduring, grants entailing a permanent diminution 
of the royal revenue. 

A study of the Rosetta stone reveals a pitiful picture of the 
conditions that prevailed in Egypt in the last years of Philo¬ 
pator and the early years of Epiphanes. Behind the ptXdvdpw-rra, 
the grants and concessions of the king, we see the phenomena 
that made them imperative: pressure of taxes, rapid accumula¬ 
tion of arrears and the concomitant confiscations, prisons full 
of criminals and public and private debtors, many fugitives 
scattered all over the country and living by robbery, compul¬ 
sion applied in every sphere of life, including recruitment for 
the army and navy. The natural results were scarcity of labour, 
a gradual depopulation of villages, abandonment of fields, 
deterioration of land, neglect of dikes and canals; and these 
evils developed rapidly in the atmosphere of war and unrest. 

The ‘ proclamation of peace ’ made by Epiphanes did not put 
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an end to the civil war. Although he gained some successes, it 
persisted in the south at least until 184-3 and probably later. 
Nor did the general situation of Egypt improve after 196 b.c., 
a fact of which we have evidence here and there. I may men¬ 
tion, without aiming at completeness, some of the documents 
which throw a vivid light on various aspects of the social and 
economic conditions of this period. 

Between 196 and 181 b.c. life was far from secure. Fragments 
of two documents,* unfortunately not exactly dated, but 
probably of the last years of Epiphanes or the early years of 
Philometor,f refer apparently to uprisings and robbery. The 
first mentions a leader (rjyepdiu ), opKoipoo-ia, the siege of a city, 
a ship bringing com; the second speaks of robberies (krjorijfuov), 
of some people saved and others dead. 

The same uncertainty of life is reflected in the little we know 
of the state of communications at this time. The regular river 
police was apparently unable to guarantee the safety of river 
transport. In 187 B.c. Comanus, a person of influence, strategos 
of the Arsinoites, has an army officer, probably accompanied 
by a detachment of soldiers, to guard a ship which is trans¬ 
porting his goods. We hear further that some time during the 
reign of Philopator or Epiphanes a special group of //.dyi/zoi was 
organized to man the police ships on the river. They received 
the special name vavKXrjpopdxi-p-oi, which characterizes their 
function—native soldiers guarding the vavKk-qpoi. I shall return 
to these presently. They were probably numerous and part of 
them was stationed at Alexandria. Finally in the late years of 
the reign of Epiphanes we come upon the first mention in our 
documents of ships of the royal navy on the Nile, with their 
trierarchs and crews, placed at the disposal of the dioecetes and 
probably other high officers, for the purpose of assuring the 
safety of communications on the river and the canals. 134 

A group of documents recently published, which at first sight 
have scarcely any bearing on the civil war and its consequences 
(the civil war is never mentioned in them), illuminate, in my 
opinion, the general conditions of the time no less clearly than 
do the Rosetta stone and the other documents quoted above. 

* Teb. 919 and 920. 

t Teb. 920 mentions an epistrategos, probably Hippalus; see below. 
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I refer to the dossier of the lawsuit between two members of the 
family of a priest of Siut in Upper Egypt, Petetum by name. 
The period covered by the evidence produced by the parties in 
support of their respective claims extends from the last years 
of Philopator to the first years of Philometor. Two of the 
documents, which give the inventory of the belongings of 
Petetum as divided between his two sons, play a decisive part 
in the suit. We find this inventory in two versions: one (in 
several copies) dated in the year 25 of Epiphanes, 181/0 b.c. ; 
the other in the year 8 of Philometor, 174/3 B.C. These two 
documents are separated by only a few years, and years 
apparently undisturbed by any war (the rebellion in the south 
was suppressed in 184/3 b.c.). And yet we find that many 
premises which were in excellent condition in 181/0 b.c. are in 
ruins and lying waste in 174/3 B.c.; a storehouse, new in 181, 
is in ruins in 174 (item 4); the same is true of item 6 (a house in 
the necropolis) and of items 10, 11, 12 (houses and gardens), 
that is, five items out of a total of eighteen. Is the explanation 
perhaps that our scanty evidence regarding the war in the 
south is misleading, that the war dragged on after 184, and that 
the houses were destroyed during the trouble ? Or was their 
decay due to neglect, a consequence of the general impoverish¬ 
ment in the south ? It is impossible to say. I may add that this 
group of documents as a whole affords an excellent illustration 
of the sources of income of the members of a numerous and 
important class of the population of Egypt, the priests of the 
innumerable temples. 135 

Another comer of the picture is illuminated by a set of 
royal letters of 184/3 b.c. addressed to the police force of the 
kingdom, which survive only in fragments. The principal 
letter contains the instructions of the king to a certain Syn- 
nomus; these refer to royal Staypd/x/xara and ~ poo-ray pcna —his 
own, those of his father and of his ancestors (npoyovoi) —and 
are styled xP y )l iaTLa 'l JL °t* One paragraph of the letter only is 
more or less intact. It deals with informers. After the turmoil 
of the civil war their profession was apparently thriving. 
Persons molested by them no doubt appealed repeatedly to the 
king. His instmctions to the police were in all probability his 

* Cf. Teb. 703. 
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answer to the complaints. He does not countenance informers. 
The authors of foolish but harmless denunciations are to be 
rebuked. Those, however, who denounce with the intention of 
blackmailing and creating strife (Sia<£opas rj a-a.a-jj.ov x°-P LV ) are 
to be immediately handed over to the king. 136 

A passage in a later document which will be discussed 
presently* brings to light another aspect of the situation. It 
shows the effect of the turmoil of civil war upon the condition 
of agriculture in the royal domains. Herodes, Philometor’s 
minister of finance and economy, in his detailed instructions 
(ivToXat) to his subordinates mentions a certain Hippalus, a high 
functionary of the past, ‘ who at that time stood at the head 
of the country’ (6 roVe Trpo/caffy'/xez'os -rjs ^cdpas), and in similar 
conditions was confronted with the same difficulties. This 
Hippalus was a well-known man in the reign of Epiphanes and 
Philometor. He figures in several Demotic documents (from 
185 to 169 b.c.) as high priest of Ptolemy Soter in Ptolemais 
and is styled eTno-rpdr^yo? (governor-general), apparently of the 
whole of Egypt, in an inscription of Ptolemaist and in a 
petition from Tebtunis.i As such he may well be described by 
Herodes as chief governor of the country, and may in this 
capacity have taken the measures detailed below. The office he 
held was a new one, probably created by Epiphanes to counter¬ 
act the effects of the civil war and to reorganize the life of the 
country. One of his measures in this connexion was mentioned 
by Herodes. During the civil war many areas that had been 
formerly cultivated lay waste, having been abandoned by their 
cultivators. Hippalus appealed to the richer and patriotically 
minded groups of the population of Egypt—the wealthier royal 
peasants, landowners, and officials of the crown—and suc¬ 
ceeded, by gentle pressure, in influencing them to accept the 
responsibility for the payments due on the waste land, in other 
words to cultivate it at their own risk. It seems to be one of 
the earliest, if not the earliest, instance of the imfioXij of waste 
land, that is to say, its compulsory cultivation in case of 
emergency by members of the well-to-do classes, an institution 
which was destined to become a dominating factor in the 

* U.P.Z. no. t O.G. 1 . 103. 

{ Teb. 778, republished in full Teh. 895. 
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agricultural system of the country during the following 
centuries. 137 

Hippalus’ measure was of course an emergency one dictated 
by necessity. But the phenomenon behind it was a lasting one. 
It was the scarcity of labour and the corresponding reduction 
of the cultivated area that undermined the foundations of the 
royal economy. I have mentioned this phenomenon in speak¬ 
ing of the ‘ amnesty decree ’ of Epiphanes. After the proclama¬ 
tion the situation did not improve. A report on crops of the 
second year of Philometor contains some items characteristic 
in this respect.* A plot of landf had formerly been rented for a 
certain iK<j)6piov. At some previous time, by a special concession 
or contract made by an official, the rate of the rent had been 
changed (reduced?). In 180/79 b.c. no tenants were found 
who were willing to rent the land on these conditions. By a new 
arrangement the land was rented Kara rrji- apeTijv, that is to say, 
according to its actual condition (the later terminus technicus is 

d£tas, see below) and perhaps for an indefinite term. Another 
document of about the same time illustrates the same situation. 
In the former dorea of Apollonius, probably the once flourishing 
dorea of which I have spoken above, there was a large area of 
waste land.* The government desired to have this land re¬ 
claimed and offered it to applicants on very favourable emphy¬ 
teutic conditions: 10 years without payment (ck/opi), and 
subsequently at a nominal rent of one drachma per aroura. We 
may perhaps connect with this process of abandonment of land 
by tenants followed by its reclamation several features of the 
land policy of the later Ptolemaic times, of which I shall speak 
more fully hereafter: assignment of kleroi to new soldier- 
settlers, mostly from land under reclamation; lease of the same 
land in large parcels to the temples; and finally perhaps the 
revival of the doreai . I38 

I have mentioned that the difficult economic situation in the 
reigns of Philopator and Epiphanes opened the door to infla¬ 
tion. A recently published document^ the bearing of which on 
the monetary policy of the king has recently been brought to 
notice by C. B. Welles, shows that inflation developed rapidly 

* Teb. 829. f 11. 19 ff. 

t Teb. 918. § Mich. iii. 182, of 182 B.c. 
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in Egypt as early as the reign of Epiphanes. In a contract of 
182 b.c., which relates to a payment of 48 copper talents, the 
penalty for non-performance, which usually amounts to one 
and a half times the sum involved, is fixed at one thousand 
drachmas of silver of the old Ptolemaic standard ( apyvpLov rou 
TraXaiov UToXepaiKov) . The definition YlToXe/JLCLLKov is surprising, 
and raises the question whether silver other than Ptolemaic 
was at that time circulating in Egypt. But the point of most 
importance is the ratio. In 182 b.c. the silver drachma was 
worth about 432 copper drachmas, almost the same rate as 
later in the reign of Philometor (see below). 139 

Political conditions in Egypt improved slightly in the last 
years of Epiphanes’ reign. His sudden death at the age of 28 
was a severe blow to the country. A minor— philometor— 
was once more king. The unscrupulous adventurers Eulaeus 
and Lenaeus, greedy, dishonest, and incompetent, acted as 
regents and demoralized the government. The situation was 
aggravated by a new war with Syria, which led to the tempor¬ 
ary occupation of Egypt by Antiochus IV and to widespread 
devastation. 140 

Soon after the termination of this war a fresh native revolt 
broke out, perhaps connected with the dynastic strife between 
Philometor and Euergetes II. It began about 165/4 B - c - under 
the leadership of a certain Dionysius Petosarapis. It spread far 
into the south and the gravity of the situation was perhaps 
increased by a w r ar with Nubia. 141 

The conditions that prevailed in Egypt during the reign of 
Philometor and, in particular, the consequences of the revolt 
of Petosarapis are clearly revealed to us by several documents. 
The longest and the most illuminating of these is one of 164 b.c. 
(above, p. 717) relating to an order of the king w r hich dealt with 
the agricultural situation, especially with the cultivation of the 
land (7 Tpocrrayfia ~epl yecop-yta<s). The revolt under Epiphanes 
and the war of Antiochus IV had utterly disorganized the 
normal cultivation of the land. But at that time it was still 
possible to restore order by mild measures and gentle pressure 
on the cultivators. Then came the revolt of Petosarapis, which 
w r as certainly a serious affair. Large numbers of natives took 
part in it and either perished in the many battles, or were 
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executed after the suppression of the revolt, or remained in 
hiding in the swamps, living ihe life of robbers. Their lands lay 
abandoned and desolate. There was a scarcity of labour 
throughout Egypt and in addition a scarcity of draught cattle. 
The document in question speaks of the revolt as an immense 
calamity ( xarafyOopa The year immediately following the end 
of the rebellion threatened to be disastrous. A dearth of grain 
and perhaps famine were imminent. To appeal to the patriot¬ 
ism and self-sacrifice of the well-to-do classes, as had been done 
successfully before, was now useless as a means of salvation. 
The government resorted to compulsion. The king ordered that 
every one (n-avres) should take a share in the cultivation of the 
abandoned land. Parcels of it were ordered to be assigned 
(imypa<br)) to such as were supposed to be capable of under¬ 
taking the charge. To make the burden less heavy a reduc¬ 
tion of rent technically called (t<ov<f>icrp6<;) was granted to the 
prospective cultivators and government loans were promised. 

The results of this measure were deplorable. The local 
officials set about giving effect to the royal order with zeal and 
enthusiasm. ‘ Every one ’ (7ra^re?) in the order was interpreted 
literally. But rich and influential people probably found means 
of escaping the liability by bribes and pressure on the officials. 
The sufferers were smaller folk, who had neither means of 
bribery nor influence. Such were the 'royal peasants’ (especially 
the poorer among them), those employed in various royal enter¬ 
prises (iTTnreirXeypevoi tuI s -poaobois) , employees of the govern¬ 
ment in the cities, and above all the soldiers of the army, 
especially the native soldiers, the payipoi, whose cleroi were very 
small (8, 7, or 5 arourae), hardly sufficient to support the holders 
and their families. The pressure of the officials was exerted 
both on such of the soldiers as had not been mobilized and on 
the families ( a-oo-xevat ) of those who were on active service. 

The situation was critical. It must be remembered that the 
revolt of Petosarapis was apparently connected with the 
dynastic strife between Philometor and his brother Ptolemy 
the Younger (^ecirepo?, the later Euergetes II). The document 
above referred to and some others of the time show that the 
number of settled payppoi, mostly native mercenary soldiers, 
had increased rapidly and that after Raphia these pax^poL 
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occupied an important position in the royal army. These men 
were infuriated, and they knew their strength. Some of them 
were stationed at Alexandria as a kind of royal body-guard. 
The first step that they took, jointly with their comrades, the 
river-soldiers (vavK^popaxt-H-oL ), who were responsible for the 
protection of traffic on the Nile and canals, was to send a peti¬ 
tion to the king.* The king and his advisers were alarmed. 
Philometor gave orders to his ‘minister of royal economy', the 
dioecetes, to take appropriate measures to satisfy the just 
demands of the machimoi and of the lower, especially the native, 
classes of the population in general. The dioecetes Herodes gave 
vent to his anger in fresh instructions to his local subordi¬ 
nates, in which he fulminated against their stupidity and 
dishonesty. They had utterly misunderstood him. By navies 
he meant not ‘every one’, but those who were capable of 
supporting the burden, the richer and the well-to-do, the bour¬ 
geoisie, not the working classes. We have no means of esti¬ 
mating the degree of success attained by his injunctions 
(ivToXaC). They contain very vague remarks about the 
‘capable’ and ‘incapable’ (hwaroi and aSuvarowres) and no 
clear definition of who were the one and who the other. 
Compulsion always leads to oppression, and compulsion was 
the only resource of a government that regarded itself as the 
sole ruling force in economic life. However this may have been, 
we have in the order of Philometor the first known example of 
the compulsory cultivation of land on a large scale by all the 
members of the richer classes, though the principle itself was 
not new. The members of the new oppressed class naturally 
endeavoured to escape the burden imposed upon them. One 
of their subterfuges was to enter the ranks of that class which 
was really privileged, the military forces of the kingdom. This 
was known to the government, and measures were taken to 
defeat it in the document in question. 143 

The injunctions of Herodes and the situation of Egypt during 
and after the wars of Antiochus IV and Petosarapis are illus¬ 
trated by several other documents. Two of them throw light 

* It is stated explicitly in the document that this was done by ol nap- 
e8 pevovres iv ’AXe^avSpela imXeKToi (paxipot ); (native) guards of the king, that 
is to say, the pa^ipoi and the vavKArjpop.dxip.cn, 
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on the attitude of the Egyptian population and especially on 
that of the priests. We may infer from them and from the 
presence, referred to above, of native soldiers in Alexandria 
that the Egyptians were divided among themselves during the 
revolt of Petosarapis, some of them supporting him, others the 
king. It is in this sense that I am inclined to interpret Teb. 781, 
a fragmentary petition of an overseer of the Ammonion of 
Moeris (near Arsinoe-Crocodilopolis) of about 164 B.c., in which 
the story of his sanctuary is told. The sanctuary was first 
destroyed by Antiochus IV and subsequently restored by Philo- 
metor. It was this benefaction of the king and probably the 
loyal attitude of the priests towards him at the time of 
Petosarapis’ revolt, and also perhaps the fact that the sanc¬ 
tuary was that of the cleruchs ( recrcrapaKovTavevTdpovpoi ) settled 
in Moeris, that roused the ire of Petosarapis against the temple 
and led to its utter destruction by his supporters. 

The situation at Socnopaiou Nesos was probably similar.* 
Before the war a certain Marres, a priest, had bought a house 
from a relative of Thembos, a priestess. The contract of sale 
was deposited with a certain Condylus, a fisherman, who acted 
probably in the capacity of a ‘document-keeper’ (<rvyypa<f>o- 
(f)v\a£) and residedin the ‘ city ’. When the' city ’ was captured by 
the rebels, the contract was taken from him and burnt. Thembos 
seized this opportunity to occupy the house. Such burning of 
contracts is a typical feature of social revolutions in general (cf. 
the case of Dyme in Achaia in 115 b.c., below, Ch. VI). In 
this case it may have been done at the instigation of certain 
priests, partisans of Petosarapis, and directed against loyal 
priests. Thembos may have had a hand in the affair. 143 

Another document illustrates the economic chaos which the 
‘disturbance’ irapayq) created in the Thebaid. It is a petition 
(undated), recently discovered at Deir el Bahari on the west 
bank of the Nile, submitted by a certain Petearoeris to the 
strategos of Perithebas against a certain Pemsais. The latter had 
partly bought, partly seized, a piece of land of 80 arourae which 
belonged to the wife of Petearoeris and had ' in the disturbance ’ 
{iv 7 rji ye.vop.tvqi rapagqi) been declared ‘ownerless land’ (tv 
rots dSeo-7r6-oii). The wife of Petearoeris and probably he him- 
* P. Atnh. 30; Wilcken, Chrest. 9. 
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self were at that time eV toT? Kara) tottois, that is to say, had 
fled from the south to the north, where they remained for a 
certain time, long enough for her belongings to be declared 
dS ea-n-ora and sold. One sees to what difficulties the ‘disturb¬ 
ance ’ gave rise. We do not know what part Petearoeris played 
in the revolt. He may have been one of those who fled from the 
rebels. In any case the picture called up by the petitioner is 
characteristic of the conditions of the time. 144 

The same ‘ disturbance ’ affected various other persons. We 
know by chance the history of the family of Ptolemy, the 
famous recluse (ey/cd-oyos) of the Sarapeum of Memphis. 
Ptolemy had betaken himself to the Sarapeum long before 
165/4, the date of the revolution of Petosarapis. He may have 
chosen the Sarapeum as his abode from personal devotion and 
religious enthusiasm. It is, however, not improbable that the 
troubled state of Egypt had something to do with his decision. 
It must be remembered that the rebellion in southern Egypt 
had just been suppressed and that the danger of a war with 
Syria w r as in the air. Ptolemy was the son of a kcItolkos and 
probably liable to military service. He may have preferred the 
more or less quiet life of a holy recluse in the Sarapeum, under 
the protection of the god and the king, to the trials of a soldier’s 
life and to the dangers that would attend residence in his native 
Psichis among hostile Egyptians. His father Glaucias was in 
fact killed at Psichis, probably by the rebels, at the very end, 
or soon after the official end, of the revolt (164 b.c.). Ptolemy 
himself, in his retreat, was molested during and soon after the 
rebellion by the Egyptian priests because, as he states in his 
complaint on the subject, he was a Greek. 145 

The suppression of the revolt did not mean the end of 
troubles in Egypt. Soon after his return from Rome and his 
diplomatic victory over his rebellious brother, Philometor w r as 
forced, in order to pacify Egypt, to proclaim in 163 B.c. a 
general amnesty, extending probably to all wffio were in hiding 
or had been denounced (compare the similar situation under 
Epiphanes) as participators in the revolt. 146 But even after the 
amnesty quiet was not restored in Egypt. It is characteristic 
of the conditions of the time that bands of robbers w r ere active 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Sarapeum of Memphis 
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in 157 b.c.* and in 152 B.c.f The robbers (XycrTai) here referred 
to were in all probability men who had been excluded from the 
amnesty. We hear occasionally that about 157 B.c. there were 
many ‘royal peasants’ (ftacriXiKol -yecopyoC) who were under trial 
on charges of pillage and other crimes (eVeo-y^eVo 1 \etcus ko .1 
aXAcus curuK?) and whose landholdings were probably confis¬ 
cated.! We need not wonder that the frontiers of Egypt were 
jealously guarded. We hear that in 143 B.c. regular soldiers 
and Arab gendarmes were keeping M atch on the desert frontier 
of the Fayum near the famous Labyrinth.§ This may have 
been an emergency measure taken by Euergetes II in the first 
years of his reign, but it may on the other hand have been a 
regular institution for the arrest of undesirable, homeless people 
who might be leaving or entering Egypt. 147 

All the documents quoted above show how rapidly the 
situation of Egypt deteriorated under Philometor and how 
alarmingly the discontent of the population increased. Some¬ 
thing had to be done. Various measures whereby the situation 
might be improved M’ere open to the government: they had all 
been adopted from time to time in the past, even in the great 
days of peace, order, and prosperity of the third century. 
I have referred to some of them in connexion M*ith Philopator 
and Epiphanes. The evidence is more abundant for the time 
of Philometor. The most disturbing fact confronting the 
government M'as the decline of the revenue, due to difficulties 
in the collection of the taxes and the accumulation of arrears. 
To counteract this, the most natural course for the government 
was to resort to force and compulsion. The king wished taxes 
and rents to be collected in full. He exercised pressure on the 
dioecetes, the dioecetes on his subordinates, and so on. The 
officials of the crown, since they were all responsible in person 
and property to the king, were alarmed, and transmitted the 
pressure to the population by applying all the means of com¬ 
pulsion at their disposal. 

Illustrations of this system of compulsion and of its results 
in the field of tax and rent collection are presented by many 
documents of the time of Philometor. None is more eloquent 

* U.P.Z. 122, 9. f U.P.Z. 71, 7. 

; Teb. 742, 26 f., and 32 f. § Teb. 736. 
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and typical than one of the Sarapeum papyri of 156 B.c.* 
Many of the royal revenues, as I have explained, were collected 
through the agency of tax-farmers (reXcSmt), who were not 
actually tax-collectors but were responsible for the collection 
of the tax in full. In this document we see how the tax-farmers, 
being hard pressed themselves, transferred the pressure to the 
tax-payers. Compulsory exactions (Sia^eicr/W), trickery (1 wapa - 
Xoyefai), and denunciations (o-vKo^avTdai) of tax-payers alleged 
to be recalcitrant and dishonest, were of common occurrence. 
Complaints to the local administration proved ineffective. The 
taxpayers in their sorry plight had recourse to the king and to 
his dioecetes, setting forth their grievances against the local 
administration and the tax-farmers. Alexandria was full of 
these petitioners. To stop this flow of malcontents the dioecetes 
Dioscurides sent a circular letter to his subordinates in the x^P a 
reminding them of the desire of the king and queen that justice 
should be done and of his own policy directed to the same end, 
and forbidding acts of oppression and denunciation. The inten¬ 
tions of the king and his dioecetes were excellent, their principles 
of government benevolent and humane, but I doubt very much 
whether any positive improvement resulted from the letter. 
The tax-farmers were still subjected to heavy pressure, for the 
government was in urgent need of money, and this pressure was 
automatically transmitted by the tax-farmers to the tax¬ 
payers. 148 

Compulsion was of course not the only means at the disposal 
of the government nor the only one adopted. It was a danger¬ 
ous weapon. The reactions of the population to it were many 
and various. Bitter complaints were only one of them, and the 
most harmless. More dangerous were the strikes, secessions 
(amy wprjcrets), of which I have already spoken and which I shall 
discuss more fully in the next chapter. The secessions were 
mostly collective but often individual. A man hard pressed 
would simply disappear from his home (ISCa) and vanish. 
Finally, behind the secession stood the perpetual spectre of 
armed revolt, of civil war. 

It was natural that in these circumstances the king should 
not always resort to compulsion and violence, but should try 

* U.P.Z. 113. 
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more peaceful means: mutual understanding, compromise, 
concessions. We find examples of this method principally in the 
administration of the crown or royal land, from which a large 
revenue was derived by the king. I have mentioned some of the 
measures adopted by the government to check the depopula¬ 
tion of the royal villages and the abandonment of the land, 
which led to a decrease of the cultivated area. On the one hand 
compulsion, mitigated or unmitigated, was applied: I have 
described the earlystagesofthe i-iypapij or £TTi/ 3 o\rj when speak¬ 
ing of Hippalus and Herodes. Even here, of course, the govern¬ 
ment preferred persuasion to compulsion. On the other hand, 
conciliatory measures were resorted to: reduction of rents 
( Kov 4 >Lo-fio ?); privileges granted to farmers in consideration of 
their reclaiming waste and abandoned land—total exemption 
from rent for the first ten or five years, followed by a nominal 
and finally a full rent (emphyteutic contracts); assessment of 
the rent of certain parcels of land not according to their 
nominal value (i.e. the class to which they belonged in the land 
registers) but to their actual value (/cara rrjv aper^v, a£tas), 
and that sometimes for a long or even an indefinite term. In 
some documents we find combinations of several of these 
methods. The results were sometimes satisfactory. In the land 
registers and other documents we find instances of land re¬ 
claimed and restored to its former status. But such cases 
are rare. In general the measures described above did not 
arrest the gradual, sometimes rapid growth of the area of 
uncultivated land ( vwoXoyo s) which produced no revenue for 
the king. 149 

Though well meant and sometimes useful, the concessions 
made by the government never satisfied the people, and it is not 
surprising that certain classes of the population attempted to 
obtain what they chiefly desired by other means, by a constant 
pressure from below which should finally force the government 
to recognize and legalize, as faits accomplis, certain changes in 
the economic and social system of the country. Chief among 
these classes, as might be expected, were those which had 
enjoyed a privileged position in Ptolemaic Egypt and which 
strove to obtain the extension and legalization of such privi¬ 
leges as they possessed. They were the priests, the soldiers 
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settled on the land, and the landowning bourgeoisie, most of 
the last two groups of foreign origin. 

As regards the temples and priests I have already shown how 
successful they were in wresting from the government some 
partial concessions. Their endeavours were directed principally 
to securing for themselves more freedom in the management of 
the yrj Upa and the completely free management of the yrj 
aviepajpevir), the numerous grants of land made to the temples 
and priests by the kings themselves and by other donors. If 
these efforts were successful (about the management of this 
category of land under Philometor we know- very little), they 
would have led directly to the creation of an enclave under 
private management in the otherwise continuous tract that 
was under the control of the government. 

Another development of the same kind related to the yrj 
K\r)povx>-KV. We must notice in the first place the claim of the 
cleruchs to be recognized, not as temporary holders of their 
cleroi, but as their actual owners, with the right of transferring 
them, subject to certain slight formalities, to their heirs—to 
their sons (and perhaps other relatives)—who would take their 
place in the ranks of the army. Some time before Raphia this 
claim was recognized by the government.* Even more im¬ 
portant was another feature in the army system. I have 
already described how political and military considerations 
forced Philopator to reorganize his army. The soldiers settled 
on the land whom he had inherited from his predecessors were 
few in number, insufficient to guarantee Egypt against external 
aggression and internal disorder. To supplement the army 
exclusively by mercenaries, by large detachments of foreign 
soldiers on temporary service, would have been both dangerous 
and expensive. The only way in which the size of the army 
could be increased and its trustworthiness and efficiency at the 
same time maintained w T as to develop it on the lines devised 
by the early Ptolemies, that is, by adding to the number of the 
settled cleruchs and so enlarging the territorial force. This re¬ 
inforcement could no doubt be effected, in strict adherence 
to the traditions of the early Ptolemies, by bringing in large 
bodies of mercenaries from abroad and settling them on the 
* P. Lille 4; Chrest. 336, 218/17 b.c. 
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land. Such a course was possible, for mercenaries could be 
obtained abroad in ample numbers, and the method was 
applied. 

But this course was open to serious objections. The cleroi 
assigned to the early cleruchs were large and their creation had 
been a costly measure. On the other hand smaller cleroi, 
especially of land that was not under cultivation, would hardly 
satisfy mercenaries of a good class and trustworthy character. 
Moreover, the area of cultivable and cultivated, or if not culti¬ 
vated easily reclaimed, land at the disposal of the government 
was no longer so large as it had been in the times of Soter and 
Philadelphus. To increase it by drainage and irrigation was an 
expensive process and to deprive natives of their land in order 
to provide for new settlers would be highly dangerous. 

While it was not very probable that large numbers of foreign 
mercenaries would be content with small plots of land under 
reclamation as remuneration for their service (this was how the 
Ptolemies of the second century b.c. provided for the new 
military settlers), there was a better prospect of satisfying 
natives in this way, and natives might after all, in case of 
necessity, be pressed into military service. Besides, the intro¬ 
duction into Egypt of large numbers of foreigners was fraught 
with peril from a political standpoint. The Ptolemies were 
certainly aware, after the revolt that had occurred during the 
last years of Euergetes, of the dangers inherent in a course 
which would intensify in Egypt the social and political anti¬ 
nomy which I have described in detail in an earlier chapter. 

In these circumstances Philopator and his successors decided 
to resort to a compromise, to open wide the doors of the terri¬ 
torial army to the natives, in other words to organize the /*dy ifxoi 
of the past on new lines and to increase their number. A new 
body of cleruchs v r as called into being, composed of the various 
corps of /xdyi/xot. First created by Philopator before Raphia, 
these native military units became part of the territorial army. 
The soldiers forming this new military contingent received 
cleroi probably on the same conditions on which they had been 
granted in the time of Philadelphus, with some modifications 
(smaller size of the plots, the use for this purpose of land under 
reclamation and not land under cultivation, subjection to 
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liturgies, and a higher rate of apomoira —one-sixth instead of 
one-tenth). 

It seemed as if a new national army had been created, in 
which Hellenes and natives were equally represented. But this 
was not the result. In fact the ancient cleruchs became a kind 
of military aristocracy, a position shared by the mercenaries, 
while the mass of native soldiers were inferior to them both in 
rank and remuneration. In order to distinguish between the 
two groups, the older group was no longer known as /cX^pou^ca 
but as KaroLKOi. 

The reform, though neither complete nor radical, had 
important consequences for the country. The status of many 
of the Xaot was changed by it. They were now no longer Xaot 
but cleruchs, and were treated in almost all respects like the 
Greek cleruchs of the past. They enjoyed much greater free¬ 
dom in their economic pursuits. Their cleroi were small and 
required attention and work, but they could be easily amelio¬ 
rated and enlarged by the purchase of more land or by em¬ 
phyteusis. And, last but not least, they were assured of leaving 
their holdings to their male heirs. It is no wonder that some 
Xaot tried surreptitiously to get themselves included among the 
paxipot, and that whenever the Ptolemies wished to increase 
their territorial army, there was probably no lack of recruits. 
Nor is it surprising that even some of the foreign mercenaries 
should be willing to accept the same conditions of service and 
to become settled p.dytp.01, a fact of which we have evidence not 
only in the first but also in the early second century B.c. 

The course thus adopted by the rulers of Egypt was naturally 
not free from danger, as was shown by the revolts under 
Philopator, Epiphanes, and Philometor. But the fact that the 
kings were successful in suppressing these revolts proves that 
the majority of the pdxtpot remained loyal, though many of 
them joined the ranks of the rebels. The Rosetta stone and 
perhaps Teb. 703 (if it belongs to the time of Philopator) fur¬ 
nish evidence of this. 

The position may be summed up as follows. As in respect 
of the temples, so in respect of the rest of the population, the 
Ptolemies found themselves forced by circumstances to permit 
a wide breach to be made in their system of State control. The 
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Xo. 2 of this plate forms part of the find of Mit-Rahineh (above, pis. xlv 
and xlviii). It is a plaster model of a bronze plaquette displaying the head of 
Ptolemy Soter. See G. Roeder and A. Ippel, Die Denkmdler des Pdizaeus- 
Museums, 1921, p. 141, no. 1120 and figs. 56 (plaster original) and 57 (restored 
modem bronze cast of the model). It is reproduced here and not among the 
illustrations to Ch. IV in order to show the stylistic differences between bronze 
works of the third and the second centuries b.c. 

The other three bronze objects reproduced in this plate form part of the find 
of Galjub (north-east of Cairo, see above, Ch. IV, p. 375, n. 173). Here were 
found in a clay pot more than one hundred bronze objects and the tools of the 
artisan who made them. The bronzes are reproductions of wax models used 
for casting bronze objects, before these models were completely ready. They 
served as specimens displayed to customers in the shop of a Greek gold- or 
silver-smith. Included in the find were statuettes of a decorative character, 
plaques with sketches of bas-reliefs, and medallions. 

1. Bust of youthful Heracles with club and lion skin. The fine head looks 
like a portrait, perhaps of one of the later Hellenistic rulers. A. Ippel, Der 
Bronzefund von Galjitb, 1922, p. 64 f., no. 73, pi. vii, cf. Denkm. Pehzaeus-Mus. 
p. 136, no. 2284, fig. 64. Ippel suggests Antiochus IV as the ruler represented on 
the medallion. 

3. Statuette of Attis on a lion’s back. A. Ippel, loc. cit., p. 27, no. 6, pi. 1. 

4. Head of a hairpin representing Aphrodite dressing her hair. A. Ippel, 
loc. cit., p. 28, no. 7, pi. iii; Denkm. Pel.- 1*1 its. p. 154, no. 2273, fig. 63. 

The find, excellently illustrated by Ippel, provides invaluable material for the 
study of the technique of metal-working in Hellenistic times. 
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number of those who enjoyed a certain amount of economic 
freedom had to be increased, those admitted to the privileged 
position being mainly native farmers (Xaol jSao-iXi/cof ). 150 

There was probably likewise an increase in the number of 
those who were more or less exempt from governmental control 
as being owners or holders of other privileged classes of land. 
Our information regarding the history of the royal grants 
(doreai) is defective (see above, p. 420, cf. 415). It appears from 
the meagre evidence that some doreai of the past ‘ returned to 
the crown' and were managed by agents of the kings (such was 
probably the fate of the dorea of Apollonius, Teb. 918). New 
doreai, on the other hand, were granted and apparently in no 
small number to the personages freshly risen to prominence at 
Alexandria. To the evidence cited above I may add some further 
indications derived mostly from the new volume of the Tebtunis 
papyri. In the official documents of the late third century B.c. 
(209 B.c.) the yr\ lv Scopea appears as an important class of land.* 
We know, moreover, from a document of the late third century 
of the existence of a dorea near Sebennytusf and from a later 
document (171 b.c.) of another near Psinteo.j: Unfortunately 
the names of the holders of both these doreai are unknown. Still 
more interesting is the mention in an account of receipts in 
kind and in money of 138 b.c.§ of a dorea of Sosibius, probably 
the prime minister of Philopator. In 138 B.c. this dorea was 
probably in the hands of the royal administration, though it 
kept, like the dorea of Apollonius, its ancient name. The same 
was true of the dorea of Comanus,jj a prominent man of the 
time of Epiphanes and Philometor, probably the temporary 
ruler of Egypt after the death of Eulaeus and Lenaeus. 

It is evident that the system of granting gift estates to 
prominent persons was still in vogue, or perhaps again in 
vogue, in the second century b.c., and was not replaced by the 
equally ancient system of doreai consisting of the revenue of 
certain taxes or monopolies.^ The reason for the adoption of 

* Teb. 705. f Ibid. 773. 

J Ibid. 780. § Ibid. 860. 

|] P. Ryl. 207 (a), 4, cf. W. L. Westermann, Arch. Pap. xiii (1938), pp. 1 ff. 

<j Diod. i. 52. 5, mentions the grant by Philadelphus to his wife of the 
income from Lake Moeris. 
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this policy by the kings of the second century may have been 
the sam e—miitatis mutandis —as that which influenced Soter, 
Philadelphus, and Euergetes, that is to say, the desire not only 
to remunerate loyalty and faithful service but also to attract 
capital and energy to the difficult task of reclaiming unculti¬ 
vated land. In the second century, however, this land was as 
a rule not new land wrested by the efforts of the king and his 
officials from the desert and the swamps, but land which had 
once been productive but now lay abandoned and waste. ISOa 

There was no reason why the members of the royal family 
should not have their part in this work. We may connect with 
the yrj iv Scopea two enigmatic classes of land described as 
‘appanage of the royal children’ (ii> -n-poo-oha) tmv t4kvoiv tov 
/3acn\eajs)* and as ‘separate income’ (KeywpLcrpevr] 79000-080?). j 

Side by side with the doreai we meet more often than before 
holders of ‘privately owned land’ (yrj 1810*77?™?, see above, 
pp. 289 ft.). We may perhaps class with this group the yeovyoi, 
who appear, numerous and well organized, in several nomes of 
lower Egypt (near Alexandria), the nomes of Berenice, of 
Ptolemaeus, and the Menelaite. Two inscriptions—one of the 
reign of Epiphanes (or Philometor or Euergetes II ?), another 
of 5 B.c.—give us substantial information about the corpora¬ 
tive life of two very similar clubs or associations of such land- 
owners, framed on a Greek model. One group calls itself 
‘holders of land in the neighbourhood of Psenamosis of the 
Berenicean nome’ ((rvyyecopyoL eyovres Se KTijcrev; irepl 'Vevdp.o)(jLv 
tov BepevLKrjs vo/xov), the other ‘landowners of Psenemphaia of 
the Ptolemaean nome’ (yeovyoi ol airo y I ; evep(f)aia<; tov YlTokep-aiov 
vo 1uov). A third inscription of the second century b.c. refers to 
‘landowners from the city’ (ot diro 7rdA.ews yeovyoi). The mem¬ 
bers of these three clubs or associations were apparently Greeks 
and almost certainly, at least in part, residents in Alexandria: 
the club recorded in the first inscription adopted a formal resolu¬ 
tion to buy a piece of land for the construction of a gymnasium. 
It is evident that Egyptian laoi would not and could not do such 
a thing. 

It is a pity that we know so little of the yeovyoi, especially 
of the character of their land-holdings and of their relations to 
* Petr. iii. 97, p. 237. j See my Kolonat, pp. 44 ff. 
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the government. Their corporative activities suggest that they 
were not modest peasants but rather well-to-do landowners, 
and the term used to describe their land-holdings (/crifo-ei?) and 
certain allusions in the text of the first inscription may indicate 
that their estates consisted, at least partly, of vineyards and 
that they were producers of the famous Mareotic wine. Our 
evidence regarding them belongs to the second and first 
centuries b.c. Are we to suppose that they represent a new 
phenomenon in the life of Egypt in general or at least in the 
life of the three suburban nomes of Alexandria (see above, 
Ch. IV, n. 87)—in other words, that their existence and organiza¬ 
tion testify to the growth of private property at this time ? Or 
are we to think that the late date of the evidence is an accident 
and that it reflects a peculiar evolution of land-holding in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria from the early times of the Ptole¬ 
maic rule in Egypt, a continuation perhaps of institutions of 
the Saitic and Persian periods ? In any case the yeouyoi of the 
Delta in the second and first centuries B.c. represent a class of 
landholders quite different from that of the ftacrikucol yeapyoC, 
much more free in its economic pursuits, more like the land- 
owners of the city territories of Greece. Moreover it is clear 
that this class was not decaying or moribund. 

Their associations (crwoSoi) were not professional corpora¬ 
tions or corporative units of an administrative character, like 
the villages of the /8acri\u<oi yecopyoi and the Egyptian villages 
and cities in general. They certainly were ‘ clubs ’ of the Greek 
type, associations formed for entertainment and common cult; 
but we must not forget that these associations consisted of men 
of one and the same class and of one and the same profession. 
In this respect they may be compared with similar associations 
of the KaroiKOL.* 151 

The preceding remarks point to one general conclusion, the 
gradual disintegration of the system of royal economy created 
by the early Ptolemies. The king, under the pressure of 
circumstances, was forced to make concessions to the popula¬ 
tion and these concessions have all one and the same character 
—the emancipation of private initiative from the heavy burden 
of State control. 

* e.g. Teh. 119, of 105-101 b.c.; cf. B.G.U. 1x88. 
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Such partial concessions were, of course, incapable of arrest¬ 
ing the process of impoverishment either of the government 
or of the people of Egypt. The most striking proof of this 
impoverishment is to be seen in the monetary crisis which, as 
I have already shown, had begun early in the period with which 
we are dealing. Inflation was rapidly developing and becoming 
a permanent feature of the situation. Its character is little 
known and not easy to explain. It is, however, certain that the 
relative value of silver coins was increasing and that these were 
gradually disappearing from circulation, being treated as mere 
bullion: 500 and more copper drachmas to the silver drachma 
became the common ratio of exchange. Simultaneously the 
tendency of the prices of foodstuffs, manufactured goods, and 
labour was consistently upward, though the rise was somewhat 
spasmodic. The government profited from the inflation by 
discharging its obligations to those in its employ (including the 
military) in debased currency at a rate of exchange which did 
not correspond with the real value of copper money. 152 

I may conclude this brief and incomplete survey of the social 
and economic situation of Egypt at this time by a sketch of the 
conditions prevailing in one of its temples, derived from the 
correspondence of Ptolemy, the recluse in the Memphitic 
Sarapeum. It will enable us to understand the state of the 
country during the troubled times that followed the reign of 
Philopator, especially during the rule of Philometor. 

The great temple of Sarapis near Memphis stood like a quiet 
island in the midst of a stormy sea. Political disturbances 
appear not to have affected its prosperity or the routine of its 
life. There was no diminution in the number of its priests, nor 
in the concourse of visitors and pilgrims, including the king 
himself,* whom it received. Nor was its lay population declin¬ 
ing. The temple was one of the few asyla recognized by the 
government, and many sought its shelter from the hardships 
of life. We hear occasionally of some of them: the famous twin 
girls,f who, persecuted by their mother after the flight and 
death of their father, found refuge and later employment in the 
sanctuary under the protection of the recluse Ptolemy; a girl 
Heracleia,! who tried in vain to save herself from slavery under 

* U.P.Z. 41. 4. f Ibid. 17-5S. % Ibid. 3 and 4. 
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the protection of Sarapis and of the same Ptolemy; perhaps 
another girl of the name Tathemis,* who earned her living as a 
temple beggar; the workmen in the kiki mills,f who were in 
danger of crucifixion either for something they had done in the 
mills, or for having fled from them; ‘criminals’ who had 
escaped from prison J ; and others. 

The eyKaro^oL to whom I have referred were likewise, in my 
opinion, seeking escape from their troubles. They were not 
refugees in the technical sense of the word. They did not come 
to the temple as suppliants (iKercu) to obtain protection. But 
their conversion and their withdrawal into retirement testify 
to a crisis in their lives which may have been purely personal 
and spiritual, but may on the other hand have been, as I sug¬ 
gest, the result of their hard experience. The case of Ptolemy 
was perhaps of this kind. The episode of Hephaistion, Conon, 
and their companions was similar. They were Macedonians 
like Ptolemy, probably soldiers of Philometor in the war with 
Antiochus. In 168 B.c. they were returning to their polls, but 
stopped on the way at the Sarapeum, probably to give thanks 
to the god for having saved them from great dangers. They 
were ‘ seized ’ by the god and stayed for a time in the sanctuary 
as temporary eyKaroyoi. Most of them eventually found their 
way home, but one—Hephaistion—hesitated, tempted to re¬ 
main in that quiet spot where, like Ptolemy, one could earn 
money. Hephaistion knew that the life of the recluse was not 
an easy one, as is repeatedly stated by Ptolemy. From time 
to time he was hard pressed and became despondent .§ But 
conditions at home, as he knew, were much worse, for they 
were fully described to him by his wife Isias and his brother 
Dionysius.|| Here are some lines from the touching letter of 
his wife, who had heard with despair that Hephaistion was still 
in the Sarapeum after his comrades had all returned home: 
‘ But about your not coming home ... I am ill-pleased, because, 
after having piloted myself and your child through such bad 
times and having been driven to every extremity owing to the 
price of corn, I thought that, with you at home, I should enjoy 

* U.P.Z. 2. t Ibid. 119 and 120. 

t Ibid. 64. § Ibid. 63. 

|| Ibid. 59 and 60; Hunt-Edgar, Select Pap. i. no. 97. 
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some respite’, and again: ‘Remembering how I was in want of 
everything while you were still here, not to mention the long 
lapse of time and these critical days during which you have 
sent us nothing’. It should be remembered that Hephaistion 
and his wife were Greeks, that is members of the privileged 
class, Hephaistion being certainly a KW^oyyo?. Whether 
Hephaistion listened to the prayers of his wife and brother or 
remained in the temple we do not know. Most of his com¬ 
panions did return to their homes; whether this turned out to 
their advantage or not is matter of conjecture, for the revolt of 
Petosarapis was at hand. 

The case of Hephaistion may perhaps be thought exceptional. 
But the tone of the two letters, the mood that it reflects, lead 
me rather to regard it as typical. 

Such were the conditions in Egypt in the period with which 
we are concerned. We shall see later that they did not improve 
until the end of the rule of the Ptolemaic dynasty. 

Considered in all its aspects, this period, comprising the end 
of the third and the beginning of the second century b.c., was 
not an unfavourable one for the Hellenistic world. What Egypt 
and Greece lost, Syria, Pergamon, Rhodes, and Delos gained. 
The economic centre of gravity shifted a little, but production 
remained abundant and trade was active. These general condi¬ 
tions are reflected in the coinage and prices. None of the leading 
States except Egypt had recourse to any sort of inflation, and 
prices, again with the exception of Egypt, were not subject, so 
far as we know, to violent fluctuations. Their general tendency 
appears to have been to rise steadily, which may have been 
due in part to a larger demand for commodities of all sorts both 
in the East and in the West. 



THE ROMAN PROTECTORATE AND THE FIRST 
STAGE OF ROMAN DOMINATION 


The principal features in the economic aspect of the Hellenistic 
world before and during the Third Macedonian war were, first, 
the economic recovery or increasing prosperity of certain parts 
of this world and, second, the attempt of certain leading Powers 
to restore its economic unity, which political disintegration and 
Roman intervention had greatly impaired. This second element 
we see manifested in the efforts made by these States to prevent 
the complete subjugation of Macedonia by Rome and so to 
maintain the Hellenistic balance of power. Behind this move¬ 
ment stood an increasing hatred of the Romans. 

Rome was well aware of all these developments. In economic 
prosperity and the restoration of economic unity, combined 
with national self-consciousness, she saw the possibility of a 
political renascence of the Hellenistic world under the leader¬ 
ship of one of its stronger States, and renascence might mean 
a v ? ar of revenge. Rome was determined to prevent such 
possibilities and struck hard. 

Her first victims were the most powerful of these States, her 
enemies of the past—Macedonia and Syria. The former after 
the Persean war ceased to exist as an independent and united 
country. Its economic and possibly political recovery was fore¬ 
stalled by certain economic sanctions: the Macedonians were 
forbidden to exploit their two main sources of wealth and 
military strength, their mines and forests. About the same 
time Antiochus IV was forced out of Egypt by insolent diplo¬ 
matic action and thus prevented from uniting the whole of the 
Near East under his rule. Moreover Syria was weakened by the 
support given by Rome to the separatist tendencies which were 
developing within the Seleucid Empire, especially among the 
Jews. Nevertheless Antiochus IV in the last years of his life 
made another resolute attempt to strengthen and consolidate 
his still great and powerful empire. This is attested by his 
activity in Palestine, his reorganization of his Syrian kingdom. 
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and his expedition to the East. The Romans did not interfere: 
they were afraid of his still considerable resources and of his 
well-organized army, and were satisfied with the success they 
had gained over him in Egypt. Unfortunately the effort of 
Antiochus was defeated by his untimely death. With him the 
last great Seleucid passed away, and Syria entered on a period 
of rapid political decay and disintegration. His successors were 
no longer able to discharge their principal mission, that of 
checking the Oriental tide which was advancing rapidly from the 
Iranian regions in the East and of stopping at the same time 
the disintegration of Syria from within. 

Next came Rome’s friends and allies—Pergamon and 
Rhodes. They became too strong and too self-confident for 
Rome, too popular with the Greeks all over the Hellenistic 
world as supporters of Hellenism. Their efforts to put an end 
to the Persean war by diplomatic intervention were interpreted 
as treason. In the case of Pergamon, Rome limited herself to 
withdrawing her active support from Eumenes II and to 
humiliating him diplomatically and politically. Rhodes, more 
active and more popular, was punished by harsh economic 
sanctions. Its dominions on the mainland of Asia Minor—of 
which the richest had come into its possession (by purchase or 
diplomatic action) before the war with Antiochus III—were 
taken from it and the revenue that it derived from the transit 
trade between the East and the West was reduced by making 
Delos, now once more a cleruchy of Athens, a free port. Rhodes 
was no longer able to keep up as strong a navy as in the past 
and therefore gradually lost its reputation as protector of the 
freedom of trade in the Aegean. Finally, as soon as Corinth and 
the rest of Greece began to recover their prosperity and self- 
confidence in the atmosphere of peace which followed the battle 
of Pydna, Corinth was ruthlessly destroyed and part of Greece 
was devastated and humiliated. 

What were the economic consequences of these political 
measures? Did they lead to a rapid economic decay of the 
Hellenistic world ? The new political configuration of that 
world, the Roman protectorate which henceforth was heavily 
felt by all its ‘independent’ States and gradually developed 
into Roman domination, and more especially the rapid and 
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brilliant evolution of Italy (see below), were of course impor¬ 
tant factors in the economic history of the age and considerably 
changed the aspect of economic life in the Hellenistic countries. 
The changes were, however, not the same in all of them. No 
general picture can be drawn nor can any general statement be 
made regarding them. Each part of the Hellenistic world must 
be dealt with separately. 

I. GREECE, MACEDONIA, AND THE EUXINE 

To begin with continental Greece. The war with Perseus was 
a great calamity for Greece. The Romans did not humanize 
their methods of warfare, but on the contrary showed them¬ 
selves more cruel and ruthless than before. Destruction of cities, 
enslavement of the population, requisitions, confiscations, were 
of constant occurrence. 1 A single example will suffice, the 
treatment of Epirus by Aemilius Paulus after the Macedonian 
war. After the settlement of Macedonian affairs Aemilus Paulus 
marched against Epirus. The Senate had ordered him to deliver 
Epirus to be pillaged by the soldiers who had fought under him 
against Perseus, as a punishment for its having sided with 
Perseus since 170 B.c. Aemilius Paulus carried out his instruc¬ 
tions with efficiency. By a clever and treacherous device he 
succeeded in placing detachments of Roman soldiers in all the 
cities of Epirus at the same time, without awakening the sus¬ 
picions of the inhabitants. When the word was given, wholesale 
pillage began in all the cities. ‘When the day came’, says 
Plutarch, ‘ these [the soldiers] all started at the same time and 
began the raiding and pillaging of the cities, so that in a single 
hour 150,000 men were enslaved and seventy cities were sacked. 
And yet from all this destruction and ruin each soldier got no 
more than eleven drachmae as his share.’ 2 

It is unnecessary to supplement this incident by the lamen¬ 
table story of the devastation of Achaea during the last 
Achaean war and the subsequent destruction of Corinth. 3 
We may interpret these proceedings as a political and social 
measure intended to effect the pacification of the whole of 
Greece, to put an end to social and economic revolutions, and 
to prevent further acts of insubordination; nevertheless the 
cruelty and ruthlessness with which they were carried out 
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The monument here reproduced (mentioned by Plut. Aem. Paul. 
28. 4, cf. Polyb. xxx. 10. 2 and Liv. xlv. 27) once stood in the sacred 
precinct of Delphi somewhere near the south-east comer of the great 
temple (exact location apparently unknown) It was found in fragments 
and restored in the Museum of Delphi. It had the form of a rectangular 
pillar on a rectangular base covered with slabs of Pentelic marble 
(h. of the pillar and base 8*20 m.). The pillar was probably first erected 
in honour of the Macedonian king Perseus. After the battle of Pydna 
Aemilius Paullus used it to commemorate his victory over the Mace¬ 
donian king. On the top stood the equestrian bronze statue of Aemilius. 
The base of the statue, i.e. the top of the pillar, was adorned with a 
carved frieze (in part extant) showing the most remarkable and decisive 
episodes of the battle of Pydna, recorded in our literary evidence. On 
the base of the pillar was engraved the still extant inscription repro¬ 
duced in the plate: L. Anniluts L. /. inpevator de rege Perse Macedonia 
busqne cepet. Later, several other documents were engraved on the 
pillar, among them the law of about 100 b.c. concerning the pirates, 
mentioned in the text of this chapter. 

The monument has been published and discussed several times. The 
best study from the point of view of architecture is that of F. Courby, 
F. D. ii. 2, 1927 (see the restoration p. 303, fig. 250). The inscriptions 
engraved on the monument will be found in G. Colin, ibid. iii. 4, 1932. 
On the other monuments erected at Delphi in honour of prominent 
Romans, G. Daux, Delphes ait II e et an I er siecle pp. 584 ff. Cf. 
M. Guarducci, ‘Le offerte dei conquistatori Romani ai santuari della 
Grecia’, Rend. Pontif. Acc. Rom. Arch, xiii (193S), pp. 49 ft. The 
monument of Aemilius is here reproduced from a plastic restoration of 
it which was exhibited in the Mostra Augustea at Rome in 1938. 
Photographs of this model and of a cast of the inscription have been 
supplied by the authorities of the Mostra, Cf. Mostra Augustea di 
Romamtd. Catalogo, ii, p. 37 (room iv, 43-5). 
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made a lasting impression on the civilized world of that time. 4 
I may add that, apart from the destruction of Corinth, the 
Greeks paid for the loss of liberty a price as heavy as that 
which they had paid to obtain it. Again a substantial part of 
Greece lay prostrate, humiliated, and miserably poor. 

It must be observed, however, that all parts of Greece did 
not suffer heavily during the Persean and later during the 
Achaean war. Large areas were not involved in these wars at 
all, while the pacification after Pydna and Corinth did not fail 
to exercise a beneficent influence on certain regions at least. 

We have seen that Athens was rapidly developing in the 
preceding period, and in all probability had recovered its 
industrial and commercial importance, sharing with Rhodes, 
Corinth, and Delos the advantage of being a clearing-house for 
Aegean trade. Its population increased rapidly. Foreigners in 
large numbers settled once more in the city and took an active 
part in its economic life. 

The settlement of Greek affairs after the Persean war appears 
to have brought great profit to Athens, the only faithful friend 
of Rome in Greece. It is well known that some of its cleruchies 
were restored to it: Lemnos and later Imbros and Scyros. To 
these cleruchies was added the territory of the Boeotian city of 
Haliartus. This meant for Athens no more than a certain 
increase in territory and in international prestige. More impor¬ 
tant was the recovery of Delos and the establishment of an 
Athenian cleruchy on the island in place of the native popula¬ 
tion, which was removed to Achaea. 5 

Polybius (xxx. 20. 8) does not regard the Roman gifts to 
Athens as an unmixed blessing, and to some extent he may be 
right. It is evident that the possession of Delos (to confine 
ourselves to this point) contributed to the prosperity of Athens 
and of many Athenian citizens. Some of the poorer Athenians 
settled in the island and received plots of land and houses. 
Among these may have been some who enriched themselves by 
selling or renting their property to foreign merchants. Some of 
the richer Athenians probably took an active part in the inter¬ 
national trade which developed so brilliantly in the new porto 
franco : the merchants of the Piraeus, in particular, certainly 
did not fail to invest their money in the Delian ventures in 
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competition or in association with their Eastern and Italian 
fellow-traders. A few instances of this are known to us. It is 
highly probable also that certain of the more refined products 
of Athenian agriculture and kindred industries (especially olive- 
oil and honey) found a good market in Delos, where there was 
practically no cultivated land, and it may have been the same 
with some articles of Athenian manufacture, though archaeolo¬ 
gical evidence does not support this view (the pottery, for 
example, used in Delos, ‘Megarian’ bowls, incense-burners, 
portable ovens, was not imported from Athens). Athenian 
artists must have settled in Delos and found a rich and 
numerous clientele in the mixed population of the island. 

But while it is evident that some Athenian citizens profited 
by the close connexion now established with Delos, it is more 
difficult to say whether the Athenian State was enriched by it. 
We know that no customs duties were levied by Athens in the 
port of Delos. Harbour dues of various kinds were probably 
still paid by the ships that anchored there, and Athens may 
have owned storehouses in the harbour and houses in the city 
which it rented to the vavKXr/poL and eySoyel?. Other minor 
duties may have been collected from Athenian and foreign 
merchants. But the upkeep and administration of the harbour 
and the management of the cleruchy were a source of much 
expense, and in general Athens incurred a heavy responsibility 
to its own cleruchy and to the business community. 6 

Moreover, it is natural to suppose that if the free port of 
Delos had so detrimental an influence on the trade of Rhodes, 
it must have had a similar effect on that of Athens. But of this 
the scanty evidence available offers no indication. 

And yet there are some signs of the growing prosperity of 
Athens not directly connected with its possession of Delos. One 
of these signs is the history of Athenian currency. Athenian 
currency was as abundant and as trustworthy after 167 as in 
the earlier period. In fact after 146 b.c. Athens was the only 
Greek State which was allowed by the Romans to coin its own 
silver money. This may be explained in part by the use made 
of Athenian currency by the Delian merchants. The circulation 
of various currencies seems to have been more or less unre¬ 
stricted at Delos. Though the savings of the Delian population 
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consisted almost exclusively of Athenian silver coins, as is 
shown by several hoards of this period found in the island, and 
although the government of Delos used exclusively Athenian 
coins, nevertheless even after 167 B.c. many other currencies 
also circulated there. 7 Athenian ‘Owls’, however, were in all 
probability the principal medium of exchange employed in 
Delian trade after that date, especially at the end of the second 
and in the early part of the first century b.c., as appears from 
a careful study of the coin hoards of Syria, a country closely 
connected with Delos. At the end of the second century b.c., 
after the annexation of the Pergamene kingdom by the Romans, 
the main currency of the previous period—the tetradrachms of 
Alexander minted by several cities of Asia Minor—gradually 
disappear from the Syrian hoards and are replaced either 
by Seleucid coins or by Athenian ‘ Owls On the other hand 
the dynasts of caravan cities ceased to issue imitations of 
Alexanders and substituted imitations of late Athenian coins. 8 

Thus Delos and the East absorbed a large part of the silver 
minted at Athens. But it was not from Delos alone that 
Athenian currency spread over the Hellenistic world. Such 
facts as the imitation of Athenian coins of the new style in 
Ionia, Thessaly, and Crete, and the discovery of several hoards 
of Athenian coins in various parts of Greece and in the northern 
part of the Balkan peninsula, testify to the prevalence, not of 
Delian, but of Athenian trade in Greece, Asia Minor, and the 
Balkans. 

The most striking proof of the importance of Athenian trade 
in Greece, especially in Central Greece, is afforded by the pro¬ 
mulgation of the well-known Amphictionic law of the end of 
the second century b.c. which was intended to confirm the 
preponderance of Athenian currency in Greece and perhaps to 
protect the Athenian tetradrachm against devaluation. This 
act may be explained as a political move of the Amphictions. 
But it is more than probable that it was promoted by Athens 
and especially by the group of rich commercial families which 
at that time exercised power there. 9 

We see the commercial relations of Athens reflected, not only 
in the spread of its currency, but also in the large number of 
stamped amphora handles found in that city. Unfortunately 
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these have been little studied and cannot yet be exactly dated. 
It is, however, significant of the direction of Athenian trade 
that the large majority of stamped handles found in the excava¬ 
tions of the Agora are Rhodian and Cnidian (of 1545 seals 
found there in 1931-2, 565 are Rhodian and 437 Cnidian), while 
Thasian stamps are comparatively rare (only 75 of these 
were found in the Agora in 1931-2), and Parian, Chian, and 
Sinopic stamps are exceptions. The proportions are similar 
to those which have been found in Delos. It appears that the 
commercial relations between Athens and Rhodes were very 
close in the late third and the early second centuries B.c., while 
less close in the later half of the second. 10 

The evidence is no doubt inadequate, but it suggests that 
Athens, even after the great development of Delos, continued 
to be an important commercial city. The geographical range 
of its trade was not very wide. Its currency was unable to 
compete with the cistophori in Asia Minor, with the Rhodian 
drachmae in the islands, or with the Macedonian, Thasian, and 
Maronean coins in the northern part of the Balkan peninsula. 
Nor did it penetrate in large quantities into the Bosporan 
kingdom. And yet it played an important part in Greece 
proper. 11 The few facts that are known, while they do not 
permit any firm conclusion, suggest the following explanation. 
It would seem that the international trading community of 
Delos, associated to some extent with Athenian capitalists, who 
became more and more dependent on their Delian partners, 
concentrated upon and almost monopolized the transit trade 
between Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and Italy* and left the trade 
between the States of Greece, which still had a certain impor¬ 
tance, in the hands of Rhodes, Athens, Thasos, and Maronea. 12 

Besides the role which Athens played in this internal trade 
of Greece, there existed important direct commercial relations 
between Athens and Rome and Italy, in which Delos had no 
share. Rome and Italy were now making large purchases of all 
sorts of products of Athenian art and artistic industry. This 
we know from the frequency of works of neo-Attic art in Italy 
and from the abundant literary evidence, especially from 
Cicero. The best evidence of it, however, is afforded by the 
* See Strabo x. 5. 4, p. 486. 
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two ships loaded to a large extent with products of Athenian 
artistic industry and found sunk, one off Mahdia on the Tuni¬ 
sian coast, the other off Anticythera. The contents of the two 
ships are very similar and the time when they were wrecked 
almost the same (86 b.c. is suggested for Mahdia, the middle 
of the first century b.c. for Anticythera). Besides statues and 
statuettes of bronze and marble, the ships carried many pieces 
of furniture in w r ood and bronze, marble decorative kraters and 
candelabra, bas-reliefs of marble and clay, mostly of the neo-Attic 
style, columns, bases, and capitals of marble; there w r ere even 
early Athenian inscriptions on marble slabs in the Mahdia ship. 
Some of these objects were antiques, but most of them brand- 
new. The greater part were made at Athens. There were, 
moreover, among the Anticythera finds many products of 
Parian manufacture (especially statues), and some of the 
Mahdia statues w r ere made, not at Athens, but in other centres 
of Greek art (for instance the statue by Boethus of Chalcedon, 
a contemporary of Antiochus IV). It w’ould seem that Athens 
even after Sulla (and still more before Sulla) was the general 
clearing-house for this kind of commerce. It u r as Athenian 
merchants who carried out the orders of Italian customers and 
collected the objects, some of them valuable antiques, others 
products of contemporary artistic industry, from all parts of 
Greece. 13 

To these products of the industry of Athens and some other 
places in Greece w r e may safely add olive-oil, wane, certain 
vegetables, honey, various delicacies, &c., wdiich were probably 
exported to Italy direct from Athens and never passed through 
the international market of Delos. 14 

Athens w r as no doubt the city most favoured by the Romans 
and was treated by the Roman administration with exceptional 
regard. But the treatment of the rest of Greece w r as free from 
excessive harshness. It must be remembered that the w^ar 
which ended with the total destruction of Corinth and the 
partial destruction of Thebes and Chalcis was never looked 
upon by the Romans as a war against Greece in general. It 
was helium Achaicum and nothing more. 

This is not the place to consider the constitutional situation 
of Greece after 146 b.c., a subject that has been repeatedly 



i. One of the four well-preserved marble kratcrs found Merlin, 'Submarine discoveries in the Mediterranean\ 

at the bottom of the sea near Mahdia (between Susa and Antiquity , iv (1930), pp. 405 IT. 'the miscellaneous cargo of 
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PLATE LXXXIV 

Two of the three statuettes of dancing dwarfs found in the sea at Mahdia (see description 
of PL lxxxiii). Two of them represent women, one a man. All three were probably intended 
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discussed. What interests us in this connexion is the well- 
ascertained fact that Greece as a whole was not organized as a 
Roman province after 146 b.c. The cities of Greece and the 
federations (first abolished but very soon restored) were to 
some extent under the control of the governor of Macedonia, 
but were not cities and xou d under his direct administration. 13 

The whole of Greece, it need hardly be said, was not treated 
by the Romans in exactly the same way. Those parts which 
had taken an active share in the Achaean war were placed under 
a regime which was very similar to that of a regular province. 
Thus the territory of Corinth, that of Thebes and probably the 
whole of Boeotia, and the territory of Chalcis and probably the 
rest of Euboea, were declared ager vectigalis, and their -poaoSot 
(vectigalia ), that is to say, the rent or land-tax which the tillers 
of the soil paid to Rome and the other revenues, were farmed 
to Roman societates publicanomm. This fact is attested both 
by literary and by documentary evidence. 16 

The agri vectigales were regarded by the Roman government 
as the property of the Roman people. The revenues from them, 
as stated above, were farmed out to Roman tax-collectors. It 
was the practice of the Senate and of the holders of imperium 
in the East to dispose of these lands freely and unhesitatingly. 
We hear, for example, that the larger part of the ager Corinthias 
was given to Sicyon (Strabo, viii.6. 23, p. 381) and that Sulla gave 
half the territory of Thebes to the temples of Delphi, Olympia, 
and Epidaurus as a kind of compensation for the treasures of 
these temples which he had confiscated. 17 We know also from 
the famous Senatus Consultum concerning Oropus that the 
territory of the Oropians, including the harbours (Xipa es ), 
was given by Sulla to the temple of Amphiaraus, the income 
(npoa-ohot.) to be used by the temple for religious purposes (agones 
and sacrifices), a measure which aroused the protest of the 
publicani. These tried to invalidate the clause in the lex censoria 
which treated these lands as agri excepti because they had been 
dedicated to immortal gods, by pointing out that such heroes as 
Trophonius and Amphiaraus were not ‘immortal’ gods. Finally, 
Sulla assigned 10,000 plethra of Euboean land to Archelaus, the 
general of Mithridates; and the famous Senatus Consultum of 
78 b.c., by which three navarchs of Clazomenae, Carystos, and 
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Miletus who had rendered valuable services to Rome during 
the social war were made amici populi Romani, states explicitly 
that their property was to be exempt from any demands by the 
respective societates publicanorum * The same exceptional 
treatment was granted by Sulla (Oropian S.C.) to Hermodorus, 
a priest of Amphiaraus, who had remained faithful to the 
Romans, and by a Roman magistrate to the Dionysiac artistes 
of Thebes. 18 

It was probably the exceptional status of the Isthmus, 
Boeotia, and Euboea that attracted to these regions an un¬ 
usually large number of Italian negotiatores, some of whom 
were connected with the societates publicanorum, while others 
invested their money in land, industry, and banking under 
the direct protection of the Roman administration. 19 

It is unfortunate that we do not know what exactly were the 
revenues (irpoo-oSoi) of these regions which the publicani and 
the sanctuaries mentioned above had the right of collecting 
(Kapni^ecrdaL, frui). The use of the Xipdves refers to customs 
and harbour dues; the use of the land, to certain payments by 
the landholders, either a pars quota or a pars quanta. 

We have no information about the status of the other cities 
which had taken part in the Achaean war. But it is probable 
that their territories never became agri vectigales, and that it 
was these cities, as Jebelev suggests, that paid the tribute 
which, according to Pausanias (vii. 16. 6), was imposed on some 
of the Greek cities while the majority of them paid none. The 
point is controversial and cannot be discussed here. 

Though treated harshly from a fiscal standpoint, the Greek 
cities that took part in the Achaean war were not deprived of 
their autonomy and liberty. The Romans, it is true, favoured 
certain constitutional changes in these and the other cities of 
Greece. They preferred to see government in the hands of the 
propertied classes; but it is improbable that they did more to 
give effect to their views than patronize these richer elements and 
help them to reform the constitutions of their respective cities. 

* 1. 6 : [magistrat]us nostri queiquomque Asiam Euboeam locabunt vectigalve 
Asiae [Euboeae imponent curent ne quid ei dare debeant ] and in Greek 1. 23 : 

a pxovres rjfierepoL olrives av 7 rorc 'AcLav Evfioiav puaOcbm 77 7 TpocroSovs 9 AcrLai 
EvpoLat €TriTi.Q<jj<nv } <f)v\d£ajvrai /xtJ rt ovtol Sovvai opeLAcoai. 
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The rest of the cities of Greece, those which had taken no 
part in the Achaean war, remained what they had been: free 
and self-governing bodies politic, with their own revenues and 
taxes, paying no regular contributions to the Roman State. 
This does not mean that in emergencies all the cities of Greece 
were not liable to extraordinary contributions in kind and 
money (elo-popai), to requisitions, to military levies, and to 
the mobilization of their naval forces for the service of the 
Romans. I shall return to this topic in the next chapter. 

The main result of the Persean and Achaean wars was a 
pacification of Greece which lasted for more than 50 years. 
We have seen how the Roman peace affected the economic life 
of Athens, and Athens was in all probability no exception. 
Many regions of Greece shared in her prosperity, and more 
especially the Peloponnese. Let me recall the statement of 
Polybius regarding the prosperity of this region (ii. 62), the 
sharp distinction which he draws between the Peloponnese of 
the end of the third century (and the conditions were not better 
in the early second) and the Peloponnese of his own times: ‘ in 
which all agree in thinking that it enjoys the greatest pros¬ 
perity’.* 

It is natural that the first Greek communities to recover 
after the distress of the late third and early second centuries 
should have been those which, lying in the more fertile agri¬ 
cultural regions of Greece, were self-supporting as regards 
foodstuffs and even able to export some of the products of 
their agriculture, grazing, gardening, &c. This a priori con¬ 
clusion is borne out by a group of valuable documents which 
shed a vivid and unexpected light on the economic and social 
conditions of one of these more favoured regions, viz. Messenia. 
I refer to the documents concerning the oktcoPoXos elcrpopa of 
the city of Messene—an emergency tax on property assessed at 
eight obols in the mina—and the well-known inscription con¬ 
taining the voptoL lepot of Andania. 20 f 

The extraordinary tax of eight obols, i.e. about 2 per cent, 
of the census or estimated property [rip.r)p.a or n/xacria) of each 

* ev ots Tidvres ev Kal ravro A eyovres fKyiorqv Kapnova8o.L doxovati' evSaifioviav. 

t This group of documents has been interpreted in a masterly manner in the 
light of related and contemporary evidence by A. Wilhelm. 
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taxpayer, was certainly very oppressive. It was levied, not 
because of any internal financial difficulties in Messene, but to 
pay a compulsory contribution to the Romans. It should be 
noticed that, besides this contribution, the community supplied 
soldiers (ii. 36) and slave-sailors (ii. 39), and that the assessment 
and collection of the tax were carried out under the watchful 
eyes of Roman magistrates (inscr. I). The occasion on which 
the contribution was imposed by the Romans is unknown. 
Palaeography and other considerations have led Wilhelm to 
assign the inscriptions to the end of the second or beginning of 
the first century b.c., but not to the time after Sulla. He has 
enumerated the events from the revolt of Aristonicus to the 
death of Sulla which might have led to the imposition of a 
heavy el<r<bopd and to levies of soldiers and ships. Among them 
the most likely are the early expeditions undertaken against 
the pirates (103-100 B.c.), the social war in Italy, and the first 
Mithridatic war, especially as it coincided with civil war in 
Italy, when Sulla was in urgent need of men and money, and 
had recourse to contributions and requisitions especially in the 
East (App. B.C. I. 102). However this may be, the tax was 
levied at the end of the period of prosperity and peace of which 
I am speaking. 

The inscriptions referring to the oktw/TAo? elo-(f>opd furnish us 
with economic data of great importance under three heads: 
(1) we learn from inscr. II the general value of the property of 
the inhabitants of Messene as estimated by the census com¬ 
mission, 1256 talents of Achaean currency; (2) inscr. Ill, 
which is probably of an earlier date, gives a list of estimates 
of the fortunes owned by certain private individuals; and (3) 
inscr. II gives the sums due by taxpayers, the sums collected, 
and the arrears. The general estimate of the taxable property 
of inhabitants is probably the estimate of all the property they 
owned: land, houses, cattle, movable property (e-i-Xa). It may 
be compared with a similar estimate of the property of Athen¬ 
ian citizens (5,725 talents), winch is reported by Polybius (ii. 62) 
and refers to 378 b.c. I cannot here enter into the controversy 
regarding the interpretation of the passage of Polybius. In my 
opinion the sum that he names maybe accepted, and represents 
the estimated value of the wiiole of the taxable property of 
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the population of Athens. But a comparison with the figure 
for Messene is not easy. We do not know exactly the extent of 
the territory of Messene or the size of its population. Wilhelm’s 
suggestion—990 square kilometres and 6,000 men—is conjec¬ 
tural, and I doubt therefore whether the estimate that the 
average fortune of an inhabitant of the city was one-fifth of a 
talent can be regarded as more than a possible guess. The same 
applies to the estimate that the average fortune of the Athenians 
was a quarter of a talent. Besides, more than two and a half 
centuries separate the two estimates. The distribution of prop¬ 
erty among the taxpayers is unknown. The comparative cost of 
living is a further source of difficulty. We cannot therefore press 
the parallel, but the comparison shows that the figure for Messene 
points to a comparatively high standard of general prosperity. 

We may derive a little more information from another state¬ 
ment of Polybius (loc. cit.) relating to the whole of the Pelopon- 
nese in his own time. He says that this would hardly produce 
more than 6,000 talents if all the e-L-rrXa of its inhabitants were 
sold. He adds in the same passage that in 223 B.c. the rich and 
powerful Mantinea when captured yielded to the victor, by the 
sale of all the eirnrXa in the city and of the free and slave popu¬ 
lation, no more than 300 talents. Here again no close compari¬ 
son is possible. But it is evident that Messene in 100 B.c. with its 
census of 1256 talents was probably richer than Mantinea in 
223 b.c. The em-n-Xa alone of the Messenians were hardly worth 
less than 300 talents. 

Finally, the ease with which the inhabitants of Messene paid 
the contribution of 2 per cent of the value of their property— 
note the small percentage of arrears—shows that their general 
economic situation, their capacity of payment, which naturally 
depended on their income and savings, was not bad. We are 
not told that the collectors had recourse to confiscations and 
the compulsory sale of property, as would have happened if 
many of the taxpayers had been insolvent, or that the city had 
recourse to a loan in order to make good a deficit. The decree 
in honour of Aristocles states explicitly ‘ that there was neither 
borrowing nor deficit in connexion with these contributions’.* 

* i. 1. 4 f. «ai] (irj ytviodai pTjTf SaveiopLov, /x[?jr€ «A]AeijU/xa rrepl ravraj ras 
€lG(f)Opds, 
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It is more difficult to discover who were the payers of the bulk 
of the dcr(f)opd, whether the rich and well-to-do or the small 
farmers and artisans. An inscription found at Messene, perhaps 
of a slightly earlier date and in all probability not referring to 
the oktcoBoXos elcr<fiopd but to another tax, gives a list of twenty- 
three payers of this tax. At the head of the list stands 
Mnasistratus, whom Wilhelm identifies with the man of the 
same name who figures so prominently in the inscription 
relating to the Mysteries of Andania.* His property, whatever 
his payments may have been, amounted certainly to a con¬ 
siderable sum (if we assume the same or approximately the 
same rate of tax as that of the 6ktco8o\o<; elacpopd, the value of 
his property was about 10 talents). The rest pay less, but the 
sums are large enough to suggest a property of about one talent 
in each case. Much the same impression is conveyed by the 
inscription of Andania quoted above ( 11 . 45 ff.), according to 
which candidates for the commission of five who administered 
the revenues of the Mysteries are required to have a minimum 
property qualification of one talent. And, lastly, the existence 
of large estates at Messene is attested by the mention in the 
second Messenian inscription ( 11 . 24 ff.) of two estates (named 
'lmru<d and KaXAurra) estimated at more than eight talents, and 
one (named A v-opela) estimated at more than two. 

It seems certain from all this evidence that wealth was con¬ 
centrated in the hands of a few very rich men (Aristocles, 
Mnasistratus, and the owners of the estates mentioned above) 
and of a considerable group of well-to-do people, while small 
landowners and artisans with a low census had a small share in 
the total—a concentration which appears to have begun in 
the preceding period (if not earlier) and is also found in other 
parts of the Hellenistic world in the period we are discussing. 
It is equally characteristic of the conditions of the time that 
at Messene a few very rich citizens tower high above the rest 
and play a leading part in the political and religious life of 
the country. 

Among these rich citizens Italian settlers play a certain 
part. Nquepto?, the owner of the large estate called Avropeia, 
which he had acquired from a noble Messenian, Damion, was 

* S.7.G. 3 736. 
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probably* the father of the two brothers Ne/iepios Kal Maapicos 
KXoarioi 'SepepCov, the well-known bankers of Gythium, of whom 
more will be said below. It is interesting to find that the Italian 
landowners enjoyed no privileges in respect of taxation and 
extraordinary contributions. 

Of the economic situation of the lower classes in Messenia 
we have little information. In Messenia slave labour was of con¬ 
siderable importance. In the second Messenian inscription 
(1. 38 f.) we find mention of slaves serving as rowers, and of 
certain yaporeymt XziTovpyovvTes, who may also have been 
slaves; and in the Andania inscription there is a special 
chapter on the <f>vyipov (asylia for runaway slaves, Spa 7 rerai). j - 
But slave labour did not predominate. In the second Messenian 
inscription (11. 11 and 17) there is reference to a special class of 
TeyviTcu who were not members of the 4>v\ai and were taxed 
separately. Whether free agricultural labour was also included 
in this class is uncertain. 

The Messenian inscriptions testify beyond doubt to the 
existence of some measure of prosperity in the country in the 
late second century B.c. The same impression is derived from 
the study of an inscription of the same period from Thuria in 
Messenia. This little agricultural community was not suffering 
from scarcity of grain, like so many other cities of the Helleni¬ 
stic v r orld at that time. There appears to have been grain in 
abundance, and the only question was how to dispose of it 
most profitably for the community. 21 

The inscriptions of Messene are a rare exception. No similar 
evidence exists for the rest of Greece. There is, hov r ever, no 
reason to think that the conditions at Messene were exceptional. 
There was probably therefore a similar recovery in the other 
parts of Greece. It is well known that at Athens the return 
of prosperity led to a splendid revival of religious life. 
The evidence concerning this has been repeatedly collected. 
Parallels from other parts of Greece are not numerous. The 
case of Thessaly has been adduced, and I may mention also 
the fine Heroon of Calydon w’hich has recently been excavated 
and which in all probability was restored and embellished 
about the end of the second century. 

* Wilhelm, loc. cit., p. 63. 


t S.I.G , 3 736,11. 80 ff. 
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Of no less importance than the material recovery was the 
psychological recovery that accompanied it. Self-confidence 
and pride in the glorious past are among the principal traits in 
the mentality of the time, especially at Athens. It is no accident 
that in an Amphictionic decree of 125 B.c. Athens is praised as 
‘ established leader of all things deemed good by men ’* and held 
up to general admiration as ‘having converted men from a 
savage to a more civilized life’,f and as the founder of social 
relations. \ The whole of the decree deserves careful reading. 22 

It is worthy of note that the ideas expressed by the Amphic- 
tions were shared by the Romans and became a commonplace 
among the leaders of the Roman educated classes. I may quote 
the famous utterance of Cicero: ‘here are the Athenians, in 
whose country, we think, were bom culture ( humanitas ), 
learning, religion, fruits of the earth ( fruges ), law and statutes 
(turn, leges), to spread from here over the world’.§ 

Returning to the material conditions in Greece, I may recall 
the fact, already mentioned, that the coinage of the Achaean 
League remained abundant during this period down to the 
fateful year 146 b.c. This coinage, like the contemporary 
coinage of Athens, is an excellent reflection of the status of 
Greece. Without any artistic value, elegant but lacking in 
individuality, it jealously adheres to old designs and to the 
venerable cults of the past. 

But the picture of prosperity that I have drawn is not with¬ 
out its darker side. The primeval conflict between rich and 
poor became more accentuated than ever. Property was in¬ 
creasingly concentrated in the hands of the few richer families, 
while the poor lost all hope of an improvement in their lot and 
became entirely dependent on the favour of their employers. 
Freed from the spectre of social revolution by the intervention 
of the Romans, emboldened by the terrible chastisement which 
these had inflicted on the proletariat in the last Achaean 
war, the richer classes were less ready to compromise than 
ever. They felt themselves masters of the situation and acted 

* alrrdvrwv tuiv iv dvdpjunrois dyaOaiv apyp [“/os' Karaaradells. 

| iy jJ.lv rov O-qpiw&ovs fjlov jierijyayev tovs o.v0pu>irovs as ^/xeponjfra. 

J r[^]s TTpos aAAryAfow Koivowljas■ 

§ Cic. pro Flacco, 26 (62), cf. De leg. ii. 14. 36 and Verr. v. 187. 
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accordingly. The proletariat no longer counted as a political 
force and could be disregarded by the masters of the hour. 

We know, for example, how strong the oligarchs were at 
Athens and how power was practically concentrated there in 
the hands of a few families, a situation which led to distur¬ 
bances in the city and was made, as we shall see later, the 
pretext for Roman intervention. It also explains the readiness 
of the democratic party to side with Mithridates. No less 
characteristic of the conditions in Greece, and illustrative of the 
kind of regime that the Romans patronized, was the deplorable 
occurrence at Delphi in 125 b.c. (recorded in several inscrip¬ 
tions), which led to the intervention of the Roman Senate, of 
the governor of Macedonia, and of the Amphictiony. It is a 
story of maladministration and dishonesty on the part of the 
citizens who were in charge of the funds and revenues of the 
Delphian temple. The quarrel that arose on the subject was a 
domestic affair between two groups of local political leaders 
and was probably ended by a compromise. In itself the incident 
is of little importance, but it lifts a comer of the veil from the 
picture of life in Greece and reveals it in a sorry aspect. It is 
no hazardous conjecture that instances of similar malpractices 
by the ruling oligarchies occurred in other cities and sanctuaries 
in this period. 23 

The situation of the lower classes was made worse by the 
abundance of cheap slave labour, a phenomenon connected 
with the new growth of piracy and the active traffic in slaves 
in the island of Delos (of which I shall speak in greater detail 
presently). The main stream of slaves, it is true, went to Italy. 
The Italian capitalists were much richer than the few well-to-do 
bourgeois who survived in Greece. But some of the slaves from 
the East and elsewhere sold at Delos certainly came to Greece. 
Witness the two revolts of slaves in Attica (of 134/3 b.c. and 
between 104 and 100 b.c.), contemporary with those in Sicily, 
Italy, Delos, and Macedonia. The number involved in the first 
revolt in Attica (1,000 men) was not large, but it must be re¬ 
membered that it was the slaves of Laurion alone who took an 
active part in it. The revolt of 104-100 b.c. was more serious 
and dangerous. These outbreaks, in my opinion, must be 
ascribed not to a kind of mental epidemic affecting the masses 
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of slaves both in the West and in the East, but to the growing 
discontent of the lower classes in general. It was the slaves 
rather than the free proletariat who broke out in Attica, because 
it was easier for them than for the rest of the discontented 
elements to arrive at a common understanding. It should be 
noted that the free tenants and small landowners in Sicily were 
in sympathy with the slaves, and that at about the same time 
the risings of Andriscus in Macedonia, Aristonicus in Perga- 
mon, and perhaps Saumacus in the Bosporus, were supported 
not only by slaves but in all probability by all sections of the 
lower classes—slaves, bondmen, and probably the city prole¬ 
tariat also. Each was a combined nationalist and social move¬ 
ment, and so was the general upheaval stirred up by Mithri- 
dates in Greece and Asia Minor. 24 

It is not surprising therefore to hear of the occurrence from 
time to time in certain Greek cities of outbursts of popular 
discontent and of attempts at political and social revolution 
on old-fashioned lines. We know very little about them, but 
they were probably more frequent than the meagre evidence 
would lead us to believe. One of them is revealed by an inscrip¬ 
tion found at Dyme, a letter to the city from Q. Fabius Maxi¬ 
mus (Ebumus), consul in 116 B.C.* The populace rose against 
the propertied classes with elemental force. Under the leader¬ 
ship of three ringleaders the mob started a riot (rapayrj). The 
record offices with the documents kept in them were burnt in 
fierce rage. The cry was certainly for cancellation of debts 
(ypeoK07rta) and of contracts (a<rvi'dk\a£(a), a slightly modified 
version of the ancient slogan of Greek social revolutions, yrjs 
cu'aSacr/j-d? and yptojv (iTTOKoir-q. New laws were drafted and no 
doubt adopted by the new * democratic ’ government. But the 
rising was of course abortive. The Romans intervened and two 
of the ringleaders were executed, while the third was summoned 
to Rome. The governor of Macedonia took the revolution very 
seriously, investigated it thoroughly, and had recourse to stern 
repressive measures. 25 

While Greece was slowly recovering from the havoc brought 
by the wars of liberation and enslavement, Macedonia entered 
on a new period of its life. It suffered heavily during the war. 

* S.I.G , 3 684. 
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Many men—and these the best—perished in the battles, and the 
country was devastated and exhausted by all sorts of requisitions. 

After Pydna Macedonia in its turn received liberty from the 
Romans. But it was a peculiar liberty dictated by the desire 
to make the country as weak as possible. The Romans still felt 
an irrational dread of their old enemy. To prevent political 
recovery and consequent revenge various measures were 
adopted by the Senate and carried out by its representatives 
in Macedonia, some of them with slight modifications. The 
country was divided into four independent and theoretically 
‘free’ regions, deprived of his commercii with each other (so far 
as concerned land and houses), as well as of his conitbii. Some 
curious provisions were devised regarding the import of salt, 
which are difficult to interpret. Moreover, the Macedonians and 
the Roman piiblicani were forbidden to exploit the country’s 
chief wealth, its still unexhausted mines of gold and silver and 
its famous forests. It was similarly forbidden to lease the 
former royal domains to rich Roman or Macedonian condudores 
for capitalistic development.* The praedia rusticaf remained 
apparently in the hands of the small tenants. 

Measures of this kind were of course futile, as the Roman 
Senate soon discovered. In 158 the working of the gold and 
silver mines was resumed. The revolt of Andriscus and of his 
two minor successors, who received valuable help from the 
Thracians, was certainly not merely the wild adventure of a 
pretender, but also the economic (and political) protest of 
a part of the Macedonian people against Roman domination. It 
was crushed within a year (149/148 B.c.) but certainly laid 
much of the country in ruins. 26 

The gradual organization of the Roman provincial govern¬ 
ment in Macedonia brought a certain measure of relief. But its 
northern neighbours, the Scordisci, the Dardanians, and the 
Thracians, were restless. We shall see later the active part 
taken in the second half of the second century b.c. by the 
Balkan Thracians in the political life of Asia Minor, first as 
bitter enemies of the last Attalids and later as supporters of 
Aristonicus. We have seen that Thracians were responsible for 
the partial and temporary success of Andriscus and of those 

* Liv. xlv. 17-18; 29. 4-14; 32. 1-2 and 7. f Ibid. 18. 4. 
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who succeeded him. Thereafter their raids and inroads were 
incessant. We know of one attack in 135 b.c., which was 
repulsed by M. Cosconius, and of several later. Destroying and 
pillaging, the ‘barbarians’ penetrated as far as the southern 
part of Macedonia. An inscription found at Lete describes one 
of these raids which occurred in 120/19 or 119/8 b.c. ; Sex. 
Pompeius, the governor of /Macedonia, was killed in it, and it 
was repulsed by his quaestor M. Annius. The Lete inscription 
gives a vivid picture of such a raid. Local militia were mobi¬ 
lized, the cities paying their oipdnia. In 107 B.c. a long struggle 
was brought to an end by a battle probably fought near 
Europus in Hemathia (or rather in Bottiaia), the Roman 
commander being M. Minucius. Further incursions are re¬ 
corded in ioi/ioo b.c. and in 92 B.c., when the Maedi and 
Dardani penetrated as far as Epirus. We may imagine the 
effect of such raids upon the fields, gardens, and villages of the 
people. In such conditions it is impossible to suppose that the 
agricultural population of Macedonia enjoyed any prosperity 
in the late second and the early first century B.c . 27 

Conditions were better in the large coastal cities of Mace¬ 
donia. thessaloxice, now the capital of the Roman province, 
became a large and wealthy city. Strabo (vii. 7. 4, p. 323) says 
that ‘ it exceeds the other cities in population In spite of the 
disturbed state of the Macedonian hinterland and of Thrace, it 
developed an active trade with Thrace and Illyria. This trade 
was partly in the hands of some rich and influential Italians, 
who settled at this time in the city and soon acquired 
wealth and a reputation that extended beyond their place of 
residence. We have some valuable information about one 
of these families, that of the Apustii. Two decrees of the city of 
Abdera reveal the activity of C. Apustius M. f. and his son 
P. Apustius, praising them highly for having in the course of 
their business (as ip-ydra 1) assured peace to the city and conferred 
other great benefits upon it.f The date of the two decrees is 

* 7} vvv paXurra tCov aXXwv evavSpel. 

| Decree iii, II. 36 ff.—in honour of the father— Trapainov yevopevov rrjs iXev- 
Qtpias ttJi TToXet rjpaj[v /cat aAAc ov peylarcov ScDpewv 8 o] 0 etcrajv rjpiv ] cf. decree 
iv—in honour of the son—11. 8 ff.: eScoKev re 77-oAAa af^eta iv /catpot? avay-] 
|/catW rrjs 7 rpos rov 8rjpo[v tvvoias /cat SterTyp^aev] \rjpds iv dpiqvTp. 
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PLATE LXXXVI 

The marble plate with monochrome or oligochrome design, 
reproduced in this plate was found in Herculaneum. In the same 
place were found four other plates of the same character. A 
sixth painted marble plate with the figure of Xiobe was discovered 
in Pompeii. In the painting here shown five mythological figures 
are playing knuckle-bones {aurpayaXot ). The names of the girls 
are recorded by the artist: Hileaira, Aglaia, Xiobe, Leto, Phoebe. 
To the left in the upper corner is the signature of the artist who 
made this rather free copy of an original of 1:he fifth century 
B.c.: 9 A\ 4 £avSpos ’Adjji'alos izypaifce. I cannot here discuss this 
and similar copies of earlier paintings made by artists of the 
first century B.c. The subject has already been frequently treated. 
The pictures belong to the same group as the so-called Neo-Attic 
bas-reliefs. In the first century B.c. and later these sculptural and 
pictorial copies were commonly used to decorate the rooms of 
houses owned by rich Romans. Quite recently a group of Neo- 
Attic bas-reliefs was found in a sumptuous house at Herculaneum 
in situ. For a more detailed description and bibliographical 
references see O. Elia, Pitt lire mu rail e mosaici nel Museo Xazionale 
di X a poll, 1932, pp. 32 ff. To her bibliography may be added the 
detailed analysis of the ‘knucklebone players' by M. H. Swindler, 
Ancient Painting , 1929, pp. 323 ff., fig. 271. Photograph supplied 
by Alinari. 
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disputed. I see no reason for assigning them with Wilhelm 
to the time of the first Mithridatic war. It is more probable 
that they belong to the period when Abdera was slowly recover¬ 
ing from the harsh treatment that it had experienced during 
the Persean war at the hands of the Romans and w r as in danger 
of losing part of its territory to its rival, king Cotys. It is not 
unlikely that in these critical times the city suffered from 
internal troubles. However that may be, the Apustii w'ere 
powerful enough to help the city in its difficulties, probably 
by material assistance and through their political influence. 
There is not the slightest doubt that they had had dealings 
with the city before, either of a commercial or of a banking 
character. The same Apustii had similar relations with 
Perinthus. One of their clan or one of their freedmen and 
agents died there. 28 

The Apustii of Thessalonice, their business activity, the 
active part w r hich they took in the affairs of the Greek cities 
in which they settled or with which they stood in business 
relations, were no exception. Families of Italian origin appear 
in Greece in the second century in ever increasing numbers. It 
was a new phenomenon in the economic life of Greece, and 
merits attention. Its origin and its evolution are easy to 
understand. 

The rapid development of prosperity in Italy during and 
after the Macedonian and Syrian wars, and the ever growing 
political influence of Rome in Greece and in the East revived the 
immemorial commercial and business relations between Italy 
and Greece, which had become less active in the fourth century 
B.c. and which had been almost completely interrupted at the 
time of the Punic w r ars. Large groups of Greeks and Italians 
from southern Italy took part in this intercourse. Many Italian 
negotiatores w r ent to Greece in the train of the Roman armies, and 
became familiar with that country and the East and with the 
economic opportunities that they presented. Some of them, 
instead of returning to Italy, preferred to remain in Greece, to 
settle in Greek cities, to occupy themselves with Greek affairs, 
and gradually to become prominent and privileged members 
of some of the Greek communities. With the extension of 
Roman action in Greece, especially after the Persean w r ar, and 
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the subsequent Roman annexation of Macedonia, with which 
Epirus, Illyria, and Achaea were closely connected without 
becoming parts of the province of Macedonia, the number of 
these Italian emigrants rapidly grew, and their role in the 
economic life of Greece became increasingly important. In 
Greece they were called Romans ( e Pwp.aIoi), but a study of their 
names and connexions shows that most of them were South 
Italians. They came to Greece at a time when that country lay 
economically prostrate and exhausted, and when the Greek 
bourgeoisie (with few exceptions) was utterly ruined. It is not 
surprising that these immigrants, rich and thrifty as they were, 
found in Greece good opportunities to acquire land, to revive 
Greek banking, and to pick up the threads of Greek trade which 
had been disorganized as a result of war, revolution, and other 
calamities. These Italians, so far from being exploiters and 
oppressors (with the exception of a few publicani and their 
agents) were the men who helped Greece to her feet again, 
especially after the Persean war, and who were to a certain 
extent responsible for her economic revival in the second 
century b.c. 

The Italian negotiatores took an energetic part not only in 
Greek business, but also in the political, religious, and social 
life of the various Greek cities of the mainland and of the 
islands. Being half-Greek, they easily adapted themselves to 
Greek life and Greek mentality and gradually became great 
local patriots. Some of them were more and some less prospe¬ 
rous ; a few became very rich and influential, leaders of the 
social, religious, and municipal activities of their cities, though 
legally they remained * Romans Our information about them 
comes to a large extent from inscriptions in their honour, 
praising them highly for various services rendered to divers 
communities, in which they resided or with which they had 
business connexions. 

We possess only a few texts relating to the early period of 
Italian expansion in Greece. ‘Roman’ families appeared first 
in Illyria and later in Greece proper: Epirus, Thessaly, Boeotia. 
Many members of these are recorded in the Delphian proxeny 
lists. Somewhat later the first Italians appeared in the Cyclades 
and especially in Delos (on the rapid development of the Italian 
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colony in the island and its causes, see infra). The spread of the 
Italians in Asia Minor will be dealt with later in this chapter. 
With the Apustii of Thessalonice may be compared the Vallii 
of Abdera, the Cloatii of Gythium in Laconia, who appear to 
have been already ancient residents there at the time when 
they are first brought to our notice, and the Aufidii Bassi, who 
are heard of both at Athens and in Tenos (later as residents 
in Delos). 

It is worthy of note that the Italians who took part in this 
early expansion were probably occupied both with agriculture 
and with commerce (in the broad sense of this word, including 
banking). This is shown by the presence of Italians chiefly in 
the more fertile parts of Greece: Thessaly, where we have 
information of large groups of them settled in Larissa and 
Gonnus, Boeotia, and certainly also Messenia. In the Messenian 
inscriptions relating to the 6 /cra>/ 3 o\o? elo-fopd ‘ Roman ’ land- 
owners figure largely. They are mentioned in a manner which 
makes it improbable that they were new-comers. They were 
certainly established in Messenia for a considerable time. 29 

Not less flourishing than Thessalonice were the two impor¬ 
tant cities of maroxea and thasos, which were in effect cities 
of the new province of Macedonia closely connected with Amphi- 
polis. Coins issued by the first Region of Macedonia and by 
Maronea and Thasos flooded the Balkan peninsula and became 
the main currency (n. n to this chapter). The frequency of 
these coins in the North testifies to an important trade between 
Macedonia and Thrace, mostly but not exclusively a trade in 
wine. 30 

Farther to the north, thrace was in a state of unrest during 
the period we are considering. This is not the place to enter 
into the complicated and very little known history of what 
remained of the Scythian kingdom and of the various smaller 
and larger Thracian kingdoms. It will suffice for the present 
purpose to note that the second century was a time of misery 
and distress for all the Greek cities of the western and northern 
coasts of the Black Sea: Apollonia, Mesembria, Odessus, 
Callatis, Tomi, Istrus, Tyras, and Olbia. 31 

A set of inscriptions—unfortunately not exactly dated— 
gives a vivid picture of the sorry plight of these cities. Two 
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long and detailed inscriptions found at istrus, both of about 
the same time (end of the second century b.c.), one in honour 
of Aristagoras, son of Apaturius,* * * § the other (still unpublished, 
perhaps somewhat earlier) in honour of Agathocles, son of 
Antiphilus, furnish information about the situation in this city. 
The first inscription (and the second depicts similar conditions) 
shows the city surrounded by enemies, suffering from shortage 
of food, its territory devastated, its citizens captured by the 
barbarians. The shortage of food made it necessary to import 
foodstuffs from outside, and we are not surprised to find such 
imports mentioned in an inscription recently discovered at 
Istrus. It is more surprising to gather from the same inscrip¬ 
tion that grain was imported into Istrus by a Carthaginian 
merchant, f Istrus was no exception. We find the same situation 
at tomi vividly described in a decree in honour of certain 
citizens who had volunteered to act as guardians of the city, 
and in honour of their commanders, J I see no reason for assign¬ 
ing the inscription to the time of Byrebistas, since the name of 
Byrebistas does not appear in the document. These are the 
terms in which the city describes its situation: ‘Whereas the 
people, perplexed and hard pressed in consequence of the cir¬ 
cumstances of the time, were reduced to extreme despair and 
were above all anxious on account of the walls of the city, 
some having abandoned the city because of their discourage¬ 
ment, while the rest were unable to defend their fatherland 
owing to the pestilence and sickness that had developed ....’§ 
One sees the city threatened (probably besieged) by enemies, 
suffering from famine and epidemics, deserted by most of its 
citizens, unable to defend itself. 

In the well-known decree in honour of Stratonax || and his 

* S.I.G? 70S. 

f S. Lambrino, Dacia, iii-iv (1927-32), pp. 400 ff. 

% S.I.G . 3 731; A. Wilhelm, Wien. S.B. ccxiv (1932), 4, p. 19 f. 

§ i. iff.: iirtiSr] Sia raj rwv Kaipwv TrtpL[fj]rdatis p[apiws | airjopwv Kal 
6Xt.p6p.tvos 6 Srjpos tv ttil ptyi(JT\rji Ka9t\oT]-q[K]tv SvotXnioTiai Kal paXtora 
navraiv iyaj[vi'a]/ce | virep tov ntpifioXov ttJs TioXtws, twv ptv Sia ttjv a 77 [o ]piav 
tKXtXonroTwv TTjV ttoXiv, twv Si Sia TTjv ytvoptvri[v Xot]piK7jV TTtplOTaOlV Kal Tas 
appaiOTias prj Svvaptvwv \ \tj>vX\aocrtiv tt)V rrarptSa. 

|| E. Kalinka, Denton, axes Bulgarien, 1906, p. 94; W. Cronert, Jahreshefte, 
xi (190S), Beibl., p. 105. 
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own city Apollonia, we have a description of similar conditions 
at callatis (before 100 b.c.) : a king besieges the city, Stratonax 
mediates, and finally succeeds in helping the city, ‘matters 
being restored to their original position’.* 

Nor were the citizens better off at olbia. In the decree in 
honour of Niceratus, son of Papias,f the city is seen hard 
pressed by its enemies and relying entirely on its courageous 
and influential leader, who unfortunately was treacherously 
killed by the enemy. The date of the inscription (before ZSIithri- 
dates took possession of the Crimea) may be inferred from the 
mention of the settlement of affairs at Chersonesus by Nicera¬ 
tus, an event which could not possibly have occurred while 
Mithridates controlled the place or soon after. It is not im¬ 
possible that the inscription S.I.G . 3 707, which shows one of 
the Pontic cities involved in a dangerous war (’OXarifcos 7rbXe/xos), 
comes from Olbia (end of the second century b.c.). 32 

The situation of some other cities on the southern coast of 
Thrace and on the Thracian Chersonese was not very different. 
Some of them suffered heavily during the Persean war: abdera, 
for example, was captured and pillaged by the Romans and its 
population was sold into slavery4 A little later the city was 
pleading before the Roman Senate for its territory, which (or 
part of which) was claimed by the Thracian king Cotys.§ 
About 145 b.c. a certain Diegylis and his son Zibelmius, chiefs 
of the Thracian tribe of the Kainoi, petty kings who had an 
established reputation for cruelty even among their own 
subjects, destroyed lysimacheia (cf. below, p. 801),|| and 
Attalus II had great difficulty in putting an end to their 
exploits.^ 33 

As a rule it was some very wealthy and prominent citizen 
who came to the rescue of his city in an emergency. It 
appears that in most of the Greek cities of Thrace wealth and 

* X. 22: d [— OKa|r ]acrraOeVTWV auran twv 7TpaypLa\rwv \ C\ls rav ££ apx&S 

Siddemu, cf. S.I.G. 3 1108, 11 . 6 ff., and A.-E. Mitt, vi (1882), p. xo, n. 16. 

t S.I.G . 3 730; I.O.S.P.E. i\ 34. 

+ See above, p. 739 and n. 1, cf. p. 758 and n. 27. 

§ S.I.G . 3 656. The date of the inscription is uncertain; a king Cotys was 
active in Thrace not only during the Persean war but much later, about 
100 B.c. 

!! App., Mithr. 6. Diod. xxxiii. 14, 15; Pomp. Trog., prol. xxxvi. 
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political influence were concentrated in the hands of a few men, 
who took the lead in municipal affairs and were in relations 
both with other cities and with the barbarian chiefs, who were 
at once overlords and enemies. Some of these uncrowned 
leaders of the cities were foreigners (for instance the Apustii of 
Thessalonice); most of them were natives of the cities. They 
were sometimes rich and powerful enough to have their own 
private army and their own navy. In addition to those men¬ 
tioned above I may recall the case of Python, the rich citizen 
of Abdera (‘ of eminent reputation ’, says Diodorus) who during 
the siege of his city by the Romans and Eumenes II (170 b.c.), 
which ended in its capture and shameful ill treatment by 
Hortensius, defended the most important part of the fortifi¬ 
cations ‘with two hundred of his own slaves and freedmen’ 
(Sux SovXcoi' IBlcjv Kal aTTeXevdepwi’ Biaxocrion •) and then betrayed 
the city.* Equally remarkable was the position of the Olbian 
Posideus, the commercial agent of Scilurus, the Scythian king 
of the Crimea and suzerain of Olbia, in the late second century 
B.c., mentioned above (Ch. V, p. 675). Inscriptions from Olbiaf 
and three from Neapolis, the capital of Scilurus in the Crimea,J 
testify to his power and wealth. In one of these § he appears 
as the conqueror of the Satarchaioi, the dangerous native 
pirates of the Crimea. I may refer in this connexion to an 
inscription from Callatis, a decree by a thiasos in honour of a 
man who built a war-ship from his own resources, kept the city’s 
harbour and coast free from attack, and finally presented the 
ship to the city.|| 

The energy of their own leaders, however, did not suffice to 
protect the Pontic cities, and these had no choice but to appeal 
first to Mithridates and later to the Roman governors of Mace¬ 
donia and Illyria in order to save themselves from imminent 
capture by their dreaded neighbours. It is interesting to note 
in this connexion the recently published fragments of a treaty 
of alliance between Rome and Callatis.^f Freed by Lucullus 

* Diod. xxx. 6; Liv. xliii. 4. t I.O.S.P.E. i 2 . 77 and 168. 

+ Ibid. 670-2, cf. 673. § Ibid. 672, cf. S.E.G. iii. 606. 

II A.-E. Mitt, vi (1882), p. 10, no. 16. 

*[j M. S. Lambrino, C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1933. pp. 27S ff. ; A. Passerini, A then. 
xiii (1935), pp . 57 ff. 
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from the domination of Mithridates in 72/1 b.c.,* all the cities 
of the western coast of the Euxine became allies of Rome, in 
the hope of procuring some measure of security. But between 
the end of the Macedonian proctectorate and the time of 
Mithridates the Pontic cities had experienced great hardships 
and misery. They were, however, able to hold out and they 
still had among their citizens men of great wealth who were 
able to help them. If it is asked whence this wealth was derived, 
the answer is undoubtedly that its source was trade, which was 
still active enough to sustain the cities. I may refer again to 
Posideus of Olbia. His wealth was certainly founded on the 
trade that he carried on in close association with Scilurus and 
his Crimean kingdom and the Rhodians. It must be borne in 
mind that behind the line of the Greek cities, the powerful and 
independent native kingdoms were developing their production 
and were eager to export it and purchase foreign wares. No 
doubt Scilurus in the Crimea, and his Scythian, Celtic, and 
Thracian contemporaries in the Balkan peninsula, would have 
preferred to gain the complete mastery over the Greek cities of 
the western and northern coasts, in the same way as the Pontic 
kings became masters of the cities of the southern coast. x4nd 
this they attempted to do, especially in the Crimea (see below); 
but they were not strong enough to achieve it. Meanwhile 
they were satisfied with keeping the Greek cities in constant 
terror, holding them to ransom and devastating their terri¬ 
tories. At the same time, for the export of their own wares and 
the purchase of Greek wine and products of Greek industry 
they had recourse to the services of some wealthy merchants 
in the Greek cities. Witness the spread of Macedonian, Maro- 
nean, and Thasian coins and local imitations of them in the 
late second and early first centuries all over the Balkan penin¬ 
sula and far into the petty Celtic, Thracian, and Scythian 
kingdoms of Pannonia, Moesia, and Thrace. This eastern 
current of Greek trade, which was in the hands of the Mace¬ 
donian and Pontic cities (including Abdera and the cities of the 
Thracian Chersonese), met in the Danube region two other 

* Eutr. vi. 10; Ruf. 3; Appian, III. 30, cf. the inscription of Apollonia, Chr. 
M. Danoff, Jahreshefte, xxx (1936), Beibl., pp. 87 ff. and Bull. Inst. Arch. 
Bulg. xii (1939). PP- 237 ff. 
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currents of trade, which became ever stronger as time passed: 
that from Apollonia and Dyrrhachium (characterized by their 
local coins minted according to the Roman standard), and 
that from Italy through Aquileia (aes signatum and the Roman 
silver coins). 34 

The situation of the bosporan kingdom and its cities and of 
Chersonesus and its dependencies in the Crimea was the same 
mutatis mutandis as that of the cities of the ‘left’ or western 
coast of the Euxine. The Bosporan kingdom was hard pressed 
both by the Scythians of the Crimea and by the Sarmatians of 
the Kuban and Don prairies, the Scythians being the nearer 
and the more dangerous enemies. The power of the Crimean 
Scythians constantly increased under the rule of Scilurus and of 
his son Palacus. The same is true of the Taurians, the vassals 
of Scilurus. Their combined pressure made the situation of 
Chersonesus almost desperate. In their distress the Chersone- 
sites appealed to Mithridates, who saved them from the Scy¬ 
thians, only to make them practically his own subjects. The 
fate of the Bosporan kingdom was similar, but before it became 
a Mithridatic province it experienced a couple of years of 
Scythian domination. We may infer from the scanty evidence 
that the last Spartocid Paerisades had at his court a young 
Scythian, Saumacus by name, probably not his slave but 
a youth of noble family educated in his house, perhaps as a 
hostage. This Saumacus took advantage of the troubled times 
of the struggle between Mithridates and Palacus to foment a 
revolt in Bosporus. It is not easy to determine what kind of 
revolt it was. Risings were common in the Hellenistic world at 
this time both against foreign domination and against the 
oppression of the poor by the rich; those of Andriscus in Mace¬ 
donia, of Aristonicus in Pergamon, the native revolts in Egypt, 
the nationalist movements in the kingdom of the Seleucids, 
may suggest that the rising of Saumacus was of the same type. 

It must be remembered that the cities of the Bosporan king¬ 
dom were no longer what they had been. They were gradually 
losing their Greek character and becoming increasingly Iran- 
ized. We have evidence of this both in a few literary texts 
(especially in Lucian’s Toxaris, derived from Hellenistic 
sources, and in other fragments of Hellenistic works, both 
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history and fiction) and in the archaeological material. It is 
clear that while fresh immigrants from Greece were few, there 
were at that time a considerable number of Iranians—Scy¬ 
thians and Sarmatians—who were prepared to settle as citizens 
in the Bosporan cities. These immigrants no doubt became 
hellenized. But they nevertheless effected a considerable 
change in the Hellenism of the Bosporan cities, giving it an 
increasingly Iranian aspect. With the richer and nobler 
settlers there came in all probability large groups of workmen 
of all kinds who mixed with the older proletariat of the cities 
and modified its character substantially. 

On the other hand, documents of the later period, and the 
analogy of Pontus, Cappadocia, Armenia, and Parthia, make it 
certain that the economic and social structure of the Bosporan 
kingdom w r as based on an aristocracy of large landowners, of 
whom the richest was the king (above, p. 595 f.). Next to the 
king came the temples. The large estates of these landowners 
were tilled and their flocks tended by the older inhabitants of 
the Crimea and the Taman peninsula w'hom the Greek settlers 
found here and whom they conquered. These native tribes 
performed the same functions for the neighbours of the Bos¬ 
poran kingdom, the Sarmatians of the Kuban valley and the 
Scythians of the Crimea. They were not slaves of their over- 
lords ; they certainly belonged to the class of laoi or bondsmen 
who were a characteristic feature of the Oriental world. We 
know 7 little about them, but it may be supposed that their 
Hellenization was slight and that their mentality was nearer to 
that of their Iranian than of their Greek masters. Like their 
fellow' bondsmen in the other Hellenistic monarchies, they 
resented their oppression by foreigners and were ready to revolt 
if they found an efficient and popular leader. 

We may therefore conjecture that Saumacus, who may have 
enjoyed the support of the Crimean Scythians, became leader 
of the Iranized elements of the Bosporan kingdom, especially of 
the bondsmen of the country, and intended to replace the 
Spartocids by a Scythian dynasty. The situation was the same 
mutatis mutandis as we have observed in the Balkan peninsula. 
The difference was that in the Bosporus the change came from 
within, not from without. While it was the Romans who 
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suppressed the similar revolt of Andriscus, it was Mithridates 
who terminated the short-lived domination of Saumacus at 
Panticapaeum. 35 

II. RHODES, DELOS, AND THE OTHER ISLANDS 

The end of the Persean war was the beginning of a new 
phase in the history of the Aegean. In the period before that 
war Rhodes had been predominant there both commercially 
and politically (above, pp. 676 ff.). It had controlled the most 
important Aegean islands, and with their help and the re¬ 
sources derived from its Carian and Lycian dominions and 
from its transit trade it had maintained a large and efficient 
navy. By means of this it had curbed piracy in the Aegean, 
not allowing the chief pirates—the Cretans—to disturb the 
peace to an extent that would injure the commercial activities 
of the Greek world. 36 

The economic and political sanctions imposed on Rhodes 
directly and indirectly by the Romans—the creation of a free 
port at Delos and the destruction of the Rhodian Empire in 
Anatolia—made it difficult for the island to carry on to the full 
its policy of preserving peace in the Aegean. It lost its revenue 
from its Carian and Lycian possessions (120 talents from 
Caunus and Stratonicea alone) and perhaps, to some extent, 
from its Aegean allies, while the revenue from its transit trade 
fell catastrophically.* Some modern historians are sceptical 
about the figures quoted by the Rhodian ambassadors at Rome 
—a fall in customs or harbour duties from one million Rhodian 
drachmas to 150,000; they regard them as grossly exaggerated 
by the envoys for the purpose of their plea or believe that the 
text is corrupt. I cannot share in this scepticism. I cannot 
imagine that the Rhodians would produce before the Senate 
figures not based on, and not supported by, documents. Nor 
is there any necessity to believe the text to be corrupt. The 
Rhodians would not have insisted so strongly on this point 
if the consequences of the Roman sanctions had not been detri¬ 
mental to the prosperity of the island. 

The impoverishment of the Rhodian State and its loss of 
active Roman support rendered necessary a considerable change 

* Polyb. xxx. 31. 
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in its foreign policy and a certain readjustment of its finances (we 
know practically nothing about the latter, but such a readjust¬ 
ment was inevitable and was certainly carried out). Never¬ 
theless, impoverished as it was, Rhodes, now connected with 
Rome (after 164 b.c.) by a formal alliance, never completely 
lost its control of the Aegean Sea and of Aegean commerce. 
Rhodes and Pergamon, with which State Rhodes was in 
friendly relations, were the only powers able to maintain a com¬ 
paratively strong navy and to carry out, in the measure of their 
capacity, the policing of the sea. Athens, though an important 
commercial city, had no navy. Next to Pergamon and Rhodes 
came the free cities of Cyzicus and Byzantium and some of the 
Pontic cities. Rome never kept a fleet permanently in Aegean 
waters and relied upon the Greek navies in case of urgent 
necessity. We are therefore not surprised to learn that it was 
Rhodes and Attalus II who made a combined effort to put an 
end to Cretan piracy, which had probably revived after the 
Persean war. The struggle lasted for a certain time (155-153 
B.c.) and was marked by devastating Cretan raids on some of 
the islands of the Aegean. The situation was sufficiently serious 
to make the Rhodians solicit help from the Achaeans, but this 
was refused. It is possible that the war was ended by Roman 
diplomatic intervention. Whether it resulted in a diminution 
of Cretan piracy we do not know. 37 

We are less well informed regarding the naval side of the 
war between Attalus II and Prusias II of Bithynia* which broke 
out about the same time as the Cretan war and may have been 
in some way connected with it. We know' that it was waged 
both by land and sea. It must be remembered that Bithynia, 
after the time of Nicomedes I and Prusias I, had some fairly 
good harbours and a strong navy (it was rich in forests). f We 
know little of the naval operations of Prusias, except that once a 
fleet of his was destroyed by a storm in the Sea of Marmora, tit 
was probably engaged in a raid on the Pergamene coast. In 
retaliation a j oint naval expedition of the three leading maritime 
powers of the Aegean, Pergamon, Cyzicus, and Rhodes, pro¬ 
ceeded to the Hellespont and attacked some of the maritime 

* Diod. xxxi. 35; Polyb. xxxiii. 12 and 13. Cf. below, p. Soo f. 

t See above, pp. 566 ff.. J Diod. xxxi. 35. 
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cities of Prusias; five of the Rhodian ships which were fighting 
against the Cretans were detached for this purpose. This may 
suggest that Prusias, perhaps in alliance with the Cretans, was 
interfering, as Byzantium had done before him, with the freedom 
of trade in the Straits and the Propontis. It should be noticed 



Fig. 7. A man-of-war in the Aegean in late Hellenistic times. One of the 
three ships scratched on a wall of an exedra of the house of Dionysus at Delos 
(Delos, viii. i, pp. 203 ff., figs. 86 and 87). The ship is certainly a war-ship. 
Men-of-war were frequent visitors to the harbour of Delos. 

that Prusias was in cordial relations with some of the Cretan 
cities. One of them—Aptera on the north coast—paid high 
honours to him and to his ambassadors, citizens of the maritime 
cities of Bithynia, some of them hellenized Thracians.* Alliances 
with pirates, it may be remarked, were not uncommon. 38 

Rhodes had likewise ground for concern in the growth of 
Cilician piracy (see below). Strabof states explicitly that for 
political reasons she took no measures against it in the early 
period of its development. This statement implies that Rhodes 
was still regarded as the chief guardian of the safety of the seas. 

* O.G.I. 341. t xiv. 5. 2, p. 629. 
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When the Cilician pirates became a great danger both to 
the Greeks and to Rome, it was probably on the initiative 
of the Rhodians, or at least with their active support (Rhodian 
ambassadors were in Rome when the law was voted), that 
Rome endeavoured to bring about a kind of common action by 
all the Eastern Mediterranean States—both cities and monar¬ 
chies—in favour of the safety of the Eastern seas. Rome of 
course had chiefly in view the interests of the Romans, Latins, 
and Italians who at that time were occupied in business in the 
East. We still possess the second half (?) of a law voted at 
Rome for the purpose of this joint action, assigning an active 
part therein to the Rhodians. Rhodian ambassadors were to 
deliver messages concerning the law and probably the text of 
the law itself to the kings of Cyprus, Cyrenaica, Egypt, and 
Syria, and it was provided in particular that the ambassadors 
of Rhodes in Rome should receive a special hearing in the 
Roman Senate whenever they had to report on matters dealt 
with in the law. Here again Rhodes appears as the most active 
of the Eastern powers interested in the suppression of piracy; 
she was completely free from the suspicion, of which there is 
mention in the law as regards the Eastern kings, of helping the 
pirates by giving them the use of harbours. 39 It was probably 
in the interests of order in the Aegean that the Rhodians kept 
on good terms with Mithridates in his early years, and that 
later, as faithful allies of Rome, they vigorously and success¬ 
fully resisted the fierce onslaught made by Mithridates in 
co-operation with the pirates. 40 

We shall see later that at least until the time of Cassius 
Rhodes was in possession of a well-organized navy and was 
regarded as one of the chief naval powers of the dying Hellenis¬ 
tic world. In consequence it retained its contact with Caria, 
once its own province, and its prestige in that country. The 
Rhodian rule in Caria had been harsh and had made heavy 
demands on the Carian cities. These had had to pay a heavy 
price for the military protection they received. Yet some of 
these cities after the recovery of their liberty regretted the 
time of Rhodian domination. The weaker cities, deprived of 
the support of Rhodes, were bound either to fall an easy prey 
to the warlike tribes of the Carian mountains (those which 
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later supported Aristonicus), or to become practically subject 
cities of their stronger and richer neighbours. Such at least is 
the impression derived from scattered documents found in 
Caria. Ceramus, for example (between 167 and 133), appealed 
to Rhodes and begged for its alliance, and in this way secured 
safety (do-if.aXeia.) for the citizens and other residents in the 
city and the ycopa. We do not know exactly who it was that 
threatened the security of Ceramus. L. Robert suggests that 
the oppression came from the stronger city of Stratonicea, with 
which (probably) Ceramus had for a time been linked in a 
sympolity (<xi;/x7ro\iTeta). A similar situation existed (at about 
the same time) at Mylasa and Euromus, as set forth in an 
inscription found at Mylasa. A cruyxTroXira'a had been made, 
some time in the late second century B.C., between the two 
cities. Before this, Euromus had apparently been involved 
in some hostilities with Heraclea by Latmus, and Heraclea had 
taken possession of certain property belonging to the city and 
to some private citizens, a citizen of Euromus having been even 
kidnapped and abducted to Myndus. The stronger Mylasa gave 
protection to its new associate. Another (very fragmentary) 
inscription, this time of Euromus, perhaps later than the first, 
makes mention of troubles between Euromus and Mylasa and 
of appeals made by Euromus to Rome (?) and to the Rhodians. 
These documents show the disturbed conditions prevailing in 
Caria after its liberation and the regard in which the Rhodians 
were held as arbiters and supporters of the oppressed. 41 

We have only slight knowledge regarding the volume and 
the character of the Rhodian transit trade. I have discussed 
the evidence which refers to it above and I have mentioned the 
stamped jar-handles of Rhodes and Cnidus, and the problems 
connected with them. 42 One of the most important of these 
problems is that of their respective dates. A full catalogue of 
Rhodian stamps will certainly help us to establish their chrono¬ 
logy. Some progress has been made in this direction. We are 
able to date a considerable group of stamps found at Pergamon 
(220 to 180). Another group of stamps found at Carthage is 
certainly earlier than the year of the destruction of the city. 
Thus we have some indications with regard to those stamps 
which belong to the period between 220 and 146 b.c. We are 
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able also to recognize in a general way those stamps which are 
earlier than 220 or later than 146. But there is much uncer¬ 
tainty about the latter groups and they do not help us to 
estimate the comparative volume and geographical range of the 
trade of Rhodes before and after the time of its commercial 
hegemony. We require comparative statistics of the various 
stamps for each place where Rhodian stamps have been found 
in order to determine whether modern scholars are right in 
assuming that the Rhodian stamps of the period 220 to 146 
are the most common stamps in all the centres of Rhodian 
commercial activity. 43 

As things stand, we must confine ourselves to some very 
general statements. It appears, firstly, that Rhodian commerce 
did not stop abruptly after 167 B.c.; Rhodian commercial 
relations with Carthage, for instance, were probably as active 
after 167 b.c. as before that date. Secondly, that Rhodian com¬ 
merce endured at least until the end of the first century B.c. 
(probable date of the latest stamps) and very likely beyond it; 
it must be remembered that if no Rhodian stamped jar-handles 
are found of later date than the first century b.c., this must 
not necessarily be ascribed to the diminished volume or 
changed character of Rhodian trade, but in all probability to 
the adoption of a different method of stamping the jars or to 
the total discontinuance of the practice. Thirdly, that Rhodian 
commercial relations continued in all probability to be as wide 
as before, though the volume of trade may have diminished. 
This is shown by the discovery of Rhodian stamped jar-handles 
in comparatively late levels in various cities of the East, for 
example at Gerasa. 

In any case the stamped jars indicate that Rhodes, even 
after 167 B.c., continued to be an important commercial centre, 
and their testimony is supported by some occasional literary 
and epigraphical evidence. I have pointed out that Rhodian 
influence was strongly felt in the Crimea in the second half of 
the second century. I referred to the activity of Posideus, an 
Olbian who was an intermediary between Rhodes and the 
Scythian kingdom of Scilurus and Palacus. His devotion to 
Rhodian cults, shown in his dedications in the capital of 
Scilurus, led older scholars to believe that he himself was a 
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Rhodian. There is no doubt that the trade of Rhodes with the 
Crimea was chiefly in grain. 44 

Similar connexions existed between Rhodes and Pergamon. 
Polybius* tells us that Eumenes II, probably not long before 
his death, gave Rhodes 280,000 medimni of grain, the proceeds 
of the sale of the grain to be lent out at interest, and the income 
to be applied to the payment of the salaries of teachers and 
tutors in the Rhodian gymnasia. The gift was probably not 
made solely with a charitable intention, but was designed to 
show that the period of rivalry and hostility between Rhodes 
and Pergamon| was at an end, and that Pergamon was once 
more prepared to make use of Rhodes as a clearing-house for 
the products of its flourishing agriculture and industry. I am 
inclined to place the same interpretation on the similar acts of 
Demetrius, king of Syria.J 45 

We may infer therefore that the creation of the free port of 
Delos did not oust Rhodes from its position as a clearing-house 
for the internal and international trade of Greece, especially in 
respect of the grain trade. It is highly probable that while the 
Roman sanctions undermined the prosperity and the political 
importance of the State, they did not affect to any large extent 
the prosperity of the Rhodian citizens. Indeed the latter, very 
soon after Pydna, were confirmed in their rights to private 
property situated in the former Rhodian dominions in Asia 
Minor.§ From this it is a plausible inference that, while the 
State of Rhodes was considerably impoverished, the Rhodian 
citizens retained their former prosperity at least until the 
time of Cassius. They probably succeeded in adjusting their 
banking and commercial activities to the changed conditions. 

The principal change, in my opinion, was a certain restriction 
of the scope of Rhodian trade. While Rhodes retained its 
prominence in the grain trade and in the trade between the 
States of Greece (a field in which its new rivals, the Italians 
and the Syrians, were not interested) it was probably fast losing 
its former predominance in the traffic between the East and the 
West, especially in goods brought by caravan. In addition, 
the important traffic in slaves had passed from its hands. 

* xxxi. 31 (Loeb). t Polyb. xxvii. 7. 5. 

I Diod. xxxi. 36. § 163 b.c., Polyb. xxxi. 4. 
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This and the caravan goods trade were now almost completely 
monopolized by the Delian merchants—most of them Italians 
and Orientals. Italians, it should be observed, hardly ever 
figure, and Syrian and Phoenician merchants only rarely, in 
inscriptions relating to the foreign population of Rhodes, 
especially in the late second century B.c. This evidence, though 
negative, is conclusive. Our information about the population 
of Rhodes is unusually good, and the absence of Italians among 
the hundreds of foreigners resident there cannot be regarded 
as an accident. 

While Rhodes made every effort to adjust itself to the 
changed conditions of political and economic life in the Greek 
world, delos, a creation of these new conditions, developed 
into a community of a peculiar character, unique in the ancient 
world. 46 

This exceptional development will be better understood if I 
recall certain notable features in the economic history of the 
period that followed Pydna. At first no important change was 
apparent. Delos passed from a position of independence to 
that of an Athenian cleruchy and was declared a free port; 
this affected the prosperity of Rhodes, but otherwise brought 
about no radical change in the economy of the Hellenistic 
world. 

Certain new economic factors, however, became in time 
increasingly conspicuous and contributed to bring about an 
entirely novel situation. Of these factors the most important 
was the growing predominance of Italy in the economic system 
of the Mediterranean. I shall return to this subject later. It 
will be sufficient to say that Italy in the second century b.c. 
became the most important purchaser of Hellenistic goods, and 
at the same time began to compete with the Hellenistic 
countries in the field of production. 

The social and economic reconstruction of Italy gave rise to 
a demand for various commodities which had to be imported 
from the East, such as products of Hellenistic art and industry 
and Oriental caravan goods, in ever increasing quantities. 
Moreover, a great deal of slave labour was urgently needed for 
the agricultural and industrial development of the country. 
Slave labour was plentiful at the time of Rome’s eastern 
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1. The sacred harbour of Delos with the adjoining 
buildings of the sanctuary. Cf. the general plan of Delos 
(Fig. 3 , p. 779). 

2. The commercial harbour of Delos with the landing 
place and the adjoining storehouses. 

Photographs supplied by R. Demangel, Director of the 
French School at Athens. 

On the harbours of Delos and their history, J. Paris, 
‘ Contributions a Tetude des ports antiques du monde grec \ 
B.C.H. xxxix (1915), pp. 5 ft., and xl (1916), pp. 5 ff.; 
K. Lehmann-Hartleben, ‘Die antiken Hafenanlagen des 
Mittelmeeres\ Klio, Beih. xiv (N. F. i), 1923, pp. 152 ff. and 
pi. xxiv; P. Roussel, Delos, 1925, pp. 35 ff.: Le Port, 
l'Entrepot et la Yille de Delos. Cf. below, Ch. VIII, n. S. 
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wars; it became less abundant later. But the demand for it 
constantly increased, especially for Oriental slaves possessing 
some knowledge of agriculture, cattle-breeding, and industrial 
processes, or at least better acquainted with these than the 
Western slaves. 47 

A second novelty in the economic and particularly the 
commercial life of the Hellenistic world of the second century 
B.c., a phenomenon already referred to (p. 701 ff.) and of which 
I shall have more to say later in this chapter (p. 861 ff.), was the 
rapid development of Syrian trade after the time of Antiochus 
III. Arabian and Indian goods were now concentrated to a 
large extent in the hands of Syrian and Phoenician merchants. 
Some of these goods went to the harbours of Asia Minor over¬ 
land, but the rest were in the hands of these merchants and 
were carried by sea. This sea route, after the Pergamene 
kingdom had come to an end (133 b.c.), became the main route 
of Syrian commerce. To the trade in these commodities the 
merchants of Syria and Phoenicia soon added a steadily growing 
trade in Oriental slaves, who were in great demand now that 
Cretan piracy was in its decline. The supply of slaves in 
Syria was abundant, for political anarchy prevailed there and 
dynastic, internal, and foreign wars were of constant occur¬ 
rence. Moreover, in the troubled conditions of Syrian life, the 
kidnapping of slaves by organized robber bands became a 
profitable profession. 

But the Italian and Sicilian demand for slaves could not be 
satisfied by Syria alone. As mentioned above, the supply of 
slaves from Cretan sources was diminishing in consequence 
mainly of the efforts of Rhodes. Moreover, the kidnapping and 
selling into slavery of free Greek citizens was arousing an ever 
growing indignation all over Greece. The result was that in the 
early period of the Roman control of the Aegean piratical raids 
on the shores of Greece and Asia Minor and on the islands of the 
Aegean became less frequent. We have no statistical data to 
prove this, but it is significant that inscriptions mentioning 
piratical raids, kidnappings, and so forth, which were common 
until the second Macedonian war, become scarcer after 
Cynoscephalae, with temporary revivals about the time of 
Pydna and during the second Cretan war. It must, however. 
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be borne in mind that exactly dated inscriptions of this type 
are comparatively rare. 48 

A compensation for the loss of the Cretan slave-supply was 
furnished by the slave-dealers in Asia Minor. The revolt of 
Aristonicus produced large numbers of slaves. After this war 
the new masters of Asia Minor—the tax-farmers of the new 
province—appear to have taken an active part in the slave 
trade. Their participation is expressly stated in the well-known 
reply of Nicomedes III when he was asked to send troops to 
C. Marius during the Cimbrian war. His answer was that he 
had nobody to send, since the majority of his subjects had been 
carried off by the publicani and sold into slavery. It is not 
easy to understand how the publicani could carry off the 
subjects of an allied king, and it is highly probable that it was 
not the publicani themselves, but the warlike and hostile neigh¬ 
bours of the Bithynians, the professional robbers of Mysia, 
Phrygia, and especially of Galatia and Pontus, who did this 
under the benevolent eye of the Roman governor of Asia and 
with the co-operation of the publicani. 

The slave trade organized by the publicani may have found a 
further source of supply in the willingness of the kings, the chief 
priests, and the feudal landlords of Bithynia, Pontus, Cappa¬ 
docia, and Armenia to dispose of some of their bondsmen. In 
these countries, only slightly and superficially affected by 
Greek civilization and Greek ideas, the position of the laoi had 
probably changed very little in comparison with pre-Hellenistic 
times. While in Egypt and Syria during the reign of Philadel- 
phus the selling of bondsmen into slavery for debts and other 
obligations by private people, and later even by the crown, was 
strictly forbidden and the legal status of the former bondsmen 
was essentially improved (above, pp. 341 ff.), and while we may 
suppose the same process to have taken place in the Pergamene 
kingdom, in the less advanced kingdoms of Bithynia, Pontus, 
and Cappadocia the status of the bondsmen was probably very 
similar to that which they had in Egypt and Phoenicia before 
the reforms of Philadelphus and of his successors. This meant 
that in the above-mentioned kingdoms enslavement of free laoi 
was still a traditional feature of their economic and social life. 
Moreover, these countries were not thoroughly pacified. One 
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feudal lord might easily appropriate the serfs of another and 
sell them into slavery. It will be remembered that Bithynian 
and Cappadocian slaves were very numerous in Rome in the 
first century b.c. and in the early Imperial period. 

An inscription from Delphi* affords an excellent illustration 
of the slave trade carried on by the Oriental kings. It is a decree 
in honour of king Nicomedes (apparently Nicomedes III) and 
Laodice, daughter of king Mithridates V, who were approached 
by a special embassy from Delphi with a view to obtaining 
slaves ( a-iojia-a ) for Apollo and the city, and who acceded to this 
request and sent thirty slaves. It is unfortunate that we do not 
know their native names, which the Delphians changed into 
elegant Greek names. The majority of the thirty slaves given 
by Nicomedes were shepherds, some were artisans. The decree 
specifies their distribution among the various departments of 
the temple economy. It is more than probable that the Del¬ 
phians addressed themselves to Nicomedes not only because 
he was a philhellene, but also because he had a large supply of 
slaves. He was certainly an active slave-dealer, and the slaves 
were in all probability, at least in part, his own serfs. 49 

A peculiar outcome of the new phenomena in the commercial 
life of the Hellenistic world of this time was the development 
of the famous Cilician piratical State or confederation. Cilician 
piracy is known to us in the form it took during and after 
the Mithridatic wars, when it replaced Cretan piracy or was 
associated with it in its revival, and displayed an activity very 
similar to that of its prototype, though more daring and better 
organized. Its beginnings, however, are obscure and not easy 
to understand. Strabof gives a vivid though rather confused 
picture of it. I shall attempt to reconstruct the early days of 
Cilician piracy as I understand them and to explain its growth 
and development. 

Cilicia was nominally a part of the Seleucid Empire. In fact 
it was almost independent, since the Seleucids, possessing a fleet 
of only twelve ships, were unable to control the Cilician coast 
and the mountains behind it. Thus Cilicia became both a base 
of operations and a recruiting-ground for the pretenders to the 
Seleucid throne, and the abode of groups of well-trained, well- 

* O.G.I. 345. t x i y - 5 - 2 > PP- 66S ff., cp. 3. 2, p. 664. 
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armed, and practically independent adventurers. The forma¬ 
tion of these powerful bodies of adventurers Strabo ascribes to 
Diodotus Tryphon (about 143 b.c.), who organized at Corace- 
sium, a stronghold on the Cilician coast, a body of privateers 
to fight Antiochus Sidetes. 

These efficient groups of professional robbers, familiar with 
military operations both on land and sea, soon realized how 
favourable were the conditions for enriching themselves by 
organized action. They began with the practice of kidnapping, 
disposing of their prisoners with the help of professional slave- 
traders, especially in Side. When the maritime trade of Syria 
was growing by leaps and bounds, they added to their activity 
on land—in Asia Minor and Commagene in close connexion 
with the Isaurians and other tribes of the mountains—a rapidly 
developing piracy at sea. Their instructors in this craft may 
have been the Cretans, v T ho at that time played an important 
part in the dynastic wars of Syria. 50 

The Syrian waters, though frequented by a considerable and 
increasing number of merchantmen, w^ere not protected by any 
organized force. It was easy for the Cilician bands to extend 
their business and to combine with slave-hunting and slave¬ 
dealing the profitable profession of piracy. No power w r as 
willing and able to put an end to the activity of Cilician pirates 
in the Syrian w'aters. The Seleucids were helpless. The Ptole¬ 
mies of Egypt and Cyprus were glad to help the enemies of the 
Syrian kings, their hereditary foes. They were willing therefore 
to abet the Cilician pirates by opening their harbours to them. 
The Rhodians, if we may believe the statement of Strabo, w r ere 
at this time (second half of the second century) hostile to Syria, 
and w T ould not interfere. Finally, the Romans never went 
beyond diplomatic representations which w r ere certainly never 
meant seriously. They had no interest in removing what w r as a 
thorn in the flesh to the Syrian monarchy, and was moreover 
a rich source of supply to themselves of Syrian slaves. This 
was exactly what they needed: cheap labour w r ell trained in 
agriculture and the care of cattle. They had not the same 
compunction in employing slaves from this source as they w'ould 
have felt if the slaves had been of Greek origin. After all, these 
Syrians were barbarians born for slavery. Thus Cilician piracy 
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developed, unchecked and unmolested, into a strong and well- 
organized institution. 51 

Left as they were at the mercy of the pirates, the Syrian and 
Phoenician merchants, and the slave-dealers in particular, soon 
came in all probability to an understanding with the Cilician 
pirates, no other course being open to them, for the conditions 
of the land routes were worse than by sea (see below, p. 867 f.). 
We may suppose that the arrangement was made through the 
Cilician slave-dealers, who were certainly, if not identical with 
the pirates, at least in close connexion with them. According 
to Strabo,* Side in Pamphylia became an important centre both 
for the pirates and for the slave-merchants of Cilicia. 

The same role was played by several Cretan cities, especially 
by Cnossus (with its two harbours), by Cydonia and Hierapytna. 
I have already shown that Cretan piracy was in its decline in 
the early second century b.c. This decline was probably 
responsible for the impoverishment of the island, as reflected 
in the rarity of Cretan coins in this period. In the second half 
of the second century and in the first there was certainly a 
revival both of piracy and of prosperity in Crete. It is very 
probable that these two revivals were connected with the 
brisk development of Cilician piracy. The Cretans, from being 
teachers of the Cilician pirates, soon became their partners. 
This fact is mentioned by several historians of the time, and 
the resulting prosperity of Crete is attested by her abundant 
coinage, by several rich hoards found in the island, and by the 
aspect presented by the excavated ruins of Amnisus, one of the 
two harbours of Cnossus. 52 

The Cilician pirates, emboldened by their immunity from 
interference, gradually extended the sphere of their activity. 
In the atmosphere of safety in which they lived they would 
probably not confine themselves to the Syrian waters, but 
would interfere with trade in the Aegean and perhaps also in 
the western Mediterranean. We have very little knowledge on 
the subject, 53 but, unless we assume a development of this 
kind, which was bound to arouse the indignation of the tax- 
farmers of Asia and of the Italian and Roman merchants and 
bankers all round the Aegean, we find it difficult to understand 

* xiv. 3. 2, p. 664. 
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why, after some fifty years of indifference, the Roman govern¬ 
ment in the last years of the second century B.c. suddenly 
adopted a number of serious measures against the pirates. 

M. Antonius, the famous orator, was sent out in 102 b.c. to 
Cilicia in order to combat the pirates and was fairly successful. 
Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, and Lycaonia were placed under 
Roman military control. The next step was taken about 100 
B.c. A law was enacted in Rome providing inter alia for the 
organization of concerted measures by all the eastern States 
with a view to the isolation of the pirates. There is no mention 
of war in the extant fragments of the law. But the measures 
prescribed are of such a character that they certainly must be 
interpreted as preparations for an imminent war. It is probable 
that the law was promoted by C. Marius, w r ho aspired to a 
high military command in the East. However, nothing of 
importance was done. Piracy throve as before and in the time 
of Mithridates became, as we shall see later, a real scourge and 
plague throughout the Mediterranean. 54 

A new 7 commercial organization in the Aegean was demanded 
by the new conditions, that is to say, by the new 7 direction and 
altered character of trade. This trade, being largely in eastern 
goods and eastern slaves and depending almost exclusively on 
the Italian market, w 7 as now mainly directed to the west and 
assumed the features of a transit trade. The chief purchasers 
of Eastern goods and slaves w r ere no longer Greeks, but Italians 
and Sicilians, most of them rich men of various professions. A 
central entrepot for such a trade was a great convenience to 
sellers and buyers, w 7 ho were foreigners to each other and 
between whom direct communications w r ere difficult (partly 
for political reasons). 

There had been entrepots of this kind before, such as Rhodes 
and Corinth. These offered better facilities than Delos, both 
geographically and from other points of view. Their harbours 
w r ere much more commodious and much better equipped, the 
capital and business experience accumulated in them was 
much greater, and they had both been in relations with the 
East from time immemorial. Delos in comparison had always 
played a secondary part, though it was well known to foreign 
traders. 55 
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Nevertheless, it was Delos that was chosen as their head¬ 
quarters by the Italian, Syrian, and Anatolian merchants. 
This momentous decision was the outcome of a combination of 
political, social, and psychological factors. For a time Corinth 
may have competed with Delos, and Carthage also may have 
attracted a good deal of the traffic both in Oriental goods and 
in slaves. But both these cities were soon eliminated from the 
competition. For political, not economic, reasons Corinth and 
Carthage, the two most flourishing international emporiums of 
the day, were destroyed by the Romans. 

There remained the two largest commercial cities of Greece— 
Athens and Rhodes. Of these, Rhodes offered little attraction 
to the new commercial magnates. That proud and ancient city, 
with its political and commercial traditions, its enormous 
influence in banking and commerce, its contempt for foreigners, 
was hardly the place that upstarts in business, such as were the 
rich Sicilian and Italian bankers and merchants, would choose 
for their head-quarters. Moreover, political relations between 
Rome and Rhodes were strained after the Persean war, and 
Italians were not very popular at Rhodes. 

Athens was in certain respects far better adapted. Her 
relations with Rome were excellent. Her commercial con¬ 
nexions with the East were of long standing, and many Orien¬ 
tals—as individual settlers or in groups—lived at Athens. At 
the same time Athens was the place in Greece best known to 
Italians. Moreover, the city was not in a position to arouse the 
jealousy of the Italian men of business, those new leaders in 
the world’s affairs; her economic and commercial importance 
lay almost entirely in the past. All this told in favour of Athens. 
But her geographical position was unsuitable. She lay too far 
away from the main commercial route between Italy and the 
East. 56 

The geographical situation of Delos was much better than 
that of Athens, and its political status was much more accep¬ 
table to the new masters of the Aegean than that of Rhodes. 
I have mentioned before that Delos after the Persean war, by 
a brutal act of Rome which treated the free and independent 
city friendly to her as if it were conquered land and pro¬ 
perty of the Roman people, was given as a sort of dorea 
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(Bikerman’s suggestion) to Athens and became an Athenian 
cleruchy. This was done, of course, not for commercial but 
mainly for political reasons. Athens had been a faithful sup¬ 
porter of Rome and was rewarded by the recovery of some of 
her former dependencies. This political act had, however, im¬ 
portant commercial consequences. As an Athenian cleruchy and 
as a free port (another political measure taken by Rome in order 
to injure Rhodes), Delos met all the requirements of the Italian 
and Oriental merchants. Cleared of its former citizens, it became 
practically neutral territory. Athenian capitalists were not rich 
enough to compete with the wealthy and experienced traders 
from Italy and the East. The new Athenian government of 
Delos was entirely dependent in political matters on the good¬ 
will of Rome. There was consequently no danger that it would 
put any obstacles in the way of the newcomers. In these cir¬ 
cumstances it is not surprising that the foreign merchants, well 
aware of the advantages offered by Delos, should prefer to 
settle and organize their business there rather than at Rhodes. 
The growth of the commercial importance of Delos was a 
natural development, encouraged by the measures subse¬ 
quently taken by Rome in respect of Corinth and Carthage. 
Thus it was that Delos gradually became the principal entrepot 
for the rapidly developing trade between Italy and the East, 
and especially for the slave trade. 

The history of Delos during the second Athenian domination 
has been narrated by such competent scholars as P. Roussel 
and F. Durrbach, and need not be repeated here in detail. For 
the first thirty years Delos was a regular Athenian cleruchy, 
with the Athenians predominant in all spheres of Delian 
life. About 130 b.c. or a little earlier we witness a momentous 
change. The Athenian cleruchic government was engulfed by 
the various communities of foreign traders, ship-owners, and 
warehousemen, corporations possessing both a national and a 
professional character, not mere groups of merchants but 
associations of men who had the same national, religious, and 
social interests. After 130 B.c. decrees of the Athenians, even 
decrees conferring honours, are no longer found, and are 
replaced by decrees of a composite body, including the 
Athenians, both inhabitants of Delos and temporary residents, 
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the ‘Romans’ (that is Italians), and the rest of the ‘Greeks’ 
(the hellenized Oriental merchants). The formula varies but in 
all its versions it is expressly mentioned that these men are 
merchants and ship-owners. 

Delos thus ceased to be a Greek city-state and became an 
agglomeration of men whose connexion with the island w r as 
temporary and w T hose interest lay in their business, in their 
material prosperity. They were not citizens of Delos, and never 
made any effort to transform it into a city-state. Delos was 
their business centre, not their city; their temporary home, not 
a place with which they had been connected for generations. 
Nor was it any longer the sacred island. Whereas formerly the 
city of Delos had been a kind of appendix to the temple, whose 
religious and secular affairs overshadowed the business of the 
lay community, now 7 it was the latter that predominated. The 
temple still existed and throve, and the merchants of the city 
were glad to live under the protection of its god, but it was in 
the harbour that the pulse of the community now beat. 

A few r remarks may be added regarding the economic history 
of the island down to the time of the Mithridatic war. The 
sphere of its commercial activity is illustrated by various 
inscriptions found there: those relating to the commercial and 
religious associations of Delos, those which were set up in 
honour of various notabilities, especially the kings of the 
Hellenistic monarchies and certain leaders of the Roman 
people, and those wdiich mention as donors and dedicants 
men of foreign origin. The first are especially valuable and 
interesting. 

The corporations which wnre most prominent were the 
several associations of Italians, some of a religious, others of 
a professional character. The social, religious, national, and 
probably business centre of the Italians was the Italike Pastas, 
their meeting-place and club-house built at the end of the 
second century b.c. We do not know 7 how it was constituted, 
and cannot say w'hether all the free Italians of Delos had access 
to it. Besides the religious corporations, two professional 
associations are mentioned: the influential association of dealers 
in olive-oil and the less important body of wine-merchants. 57 

Alongside of the Italian associations, the richest and most 
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influential organized groups of foreigners were those of mer¬ 
chants from the two great trading cities of Phoenicia, Tyre and 
Berytus ('Laodicea in Phoenicia’). The Tyrian Heracleists, 
merchants and shippers, are known from one inscription only. 
The Berytian association ( kolvov ) of the Poseidoniasts, mer¬ 
chants and shipmasters and warehousemen, was probably the 
oldest foreign association in Delos, and we have several inscrip¬ 
tions relating to it. Its head-quarters, built earlier than the 
Italian Pastas, i.e. in the middle of the second century B.c., 
have been carefully excavated. This building was a regular 
fonduq, a combination of a large colonnaded court (av\rj?), 
a sanctuary (lepov), with various chapels ( iaol ), a meeting- 
place (oIko s ?), and some XPV^VP 10 - The only similar building 
known to us is the recently discovered centre of the Palmy¬ 
renes in Dura-Europus on the Euphrates, again a combination 
of a temple and a private house, which last contained a meeting- 
room and some shops or perhaps living-rooms. 58 

I have already mentioned that the Syrian colony in Delos 
was very numerous, and that in addition to it many merchants 
from the various Arabian and Mesopotamian centres of the 
caravan trade were probably temporary residents in the island 
(Chapter V, p. 702, n. 124). 

As regards merchants from Alexandria, we have no evidence 
of corporations of them similar to the corporations of Italians 
and Phoenicians, although large numbers of them probably 
lived in the island; witness the introduction and the rapid 
growth there of Greco-Egyptian cults. It seems highly probable 
that trade with Alexandria was not in the hands of individual 
merchants but of an Alexandrian corporation closely connected 
with the Alexandrian government (the owoSo? tSjv iv 
avSpeux TipzcrfivTipoiv eySoye&jz', a department of which is 
known to have existed at Delos). Nevertheless it is evident that 
commercial relations with Alexandria played an important 
part in the business of Delos. 50 

I may mention in addition an interesting inscription in 
honour of a man from Nicaea in Bithynia set up by merchants 
and shipmasters who used to ply between Delos and Bithynia, 
probably a heterogeneous group w r ho had important dealings 
with the latter country. 60 



PLATE LXXXVIII 

The plate and the plan reproduced here show one of the on which the scene is painted. From the other side a slave or 
many domestic sanctuaries found in the private houses of Delos, assistant is driving a pig to the altar, while behind him stands 
either outside them on the street or inside. This sanctuary an aulctes playing the double flute. The adjoining panel on the 
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probably one of the Maenads, or even Ariadne. The emblema de la maison (les Masques’, Jixplor. arch . Delos , xiv ( 1933 ). My 
is of excellent workmanship and of refined technique. Its plate is reproduced from his pi. iii. Cf. this Chapter, p. 798 and 
composition is skilful and well balanced. It is full of movement n. 68 . 
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The impression produced by the above-mentioned inscrip¬ 
tions is that the principal commercial relations of Delos were 
with Italy on the one hand and with Syria, Egypt, and Asia 
Minor on the other. This is confirmed by the inscriptions set 
up in honour of men of political influence in the Hellenistic 
world. Besides many Romans, it is the Syrian Seleucids (from 
Antiochus IV to Seleucus VI) and the Ptolemies who are most 
frequently mentioned in documents of various kinds. Next 
come the Bithynian kings, the kings of Pontus, and those of 
Cappadocia. 61 The same distribution of the business relations 
of Delos is reflected in the foreign cults established there, as 
attested by temples, shrines, chapels, and scattered dedi¬ 
cations. 62 

Our information may be incomplete, but it is certainly not 
misleading. Merchants from the Greek cities of Greece proper, 
from the islands, and from the northern part of the Balkan 
peninsula may have appeared at the great fair held at Delos 
every year now as in the past. But there is no doubt that its 
trade relations with Greece were of secondary importance. It 
was principally the merchants of Syria, Egypt, Asia Minor on 
the one hand and of Italy on the other who used its harbour 
and city for purposes of their mutual commercial relations and 
as their business centre. 63 

It is evident, for the fact is explicitly stated by Strabo,* that 
the traffic in slaves played an important, if not a predominat¬ 
ing part in the commercial affairs of Delos. We have confir¬ 
mation of this in the inscriptions quoted above. It is by no 
accident that the principal slave-producing countries are those 
which figure so prominently in the inscriptions of Delos: Syria, 
Bithynia, Pontus, Cappadocia. It is not to be expected, of 
course, that there should be inscriptions in honour of the 
Cilician pirates. 

There are no statistics to help us to form an idea of the 
volume of the Delian slave trade. Strabof in a very general 
way speaks of Delos as being able to receive and send out tens 
of thousands of slaves daily. He was not attempting to give 
precise figures but trying to create in the minds of his readers 
a general impression of the magnitude of this trade. There is 
* xiv. 5. 2, p. 668. | Ibid. 
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no doubt that Delos was regarded as the best place for the slave 
trade, at least in the opinion of the merchants themselves. The 
proverb quoted by Strabo is evidence enough: ' merchant, put 
in, unload; everything sold!’* 

Next in importance was certainly a lively trade in caravan 
goods. The part played at Delos by the merchants from the 
cities of Phoenicia and Palestine, and the appearance there of 
Minaeans, Sabaeans, Petraeans, and Bactrians make it certain 
that the island was the prime clearing-house for the wares 
brought to Syria by caravan from Arabia, India, Bactria, and 
perhaps China. With these wares went the well-known special 
products of Oriental industry: purple, textiles, rugs, glass, &c. 
I am inclined to explain in the same way the renewal of the 
trade relations with Egypt. Delos may have been one of the 
entrepots for the grain that Egypt sold on the Greek market. 
But in this respect Delos had rivals in Rhodes and Athens. Of 
more importance than the grain trade may have been that in 
the goods which Egypt received by sea from eastern Africa, 
Arabia, and India. I shall speak hereafter of the efforts made 
by the later Ptolemies to revive their trade with the East. We 
know that these efforts were completely successful. Since 
Delos w T as the principal clearing-house for Oriental goods, 
where prices were established and most of the transactions 
carried out, the Alexandrian exporters of African, Arabian, 
and Indian goods, a motley company among whom Italian 
merchants w T ere conspicuous, had naturally to appear there 
with their merchandise in order to compete with the Syrians 
and Arabs. The Italians came to Delos chiefly as buyers. But 
thanks to the wide reputation that Italian olive-oil and wine 
were rapidly acquiring they had an opportunity, of which they 
availed themselves, of selling these commodities to the Delian 
population and probably to other cities of Greece, defraying 
with the proceeds some part at least of their heavy expenditure 
on slaves and luxuries. The Italians, besides being successful 
merchants, w r ere the chief bankers in Delos, as they were also 
in Alexandria and all over Greece. This w T as no new- pheno¬ 
menon in the history of the island. There had been many 
bankers there, mostly Sicilians and southern Italians, in the 

* efJLTTOpe, KaraTrX^VGov } ov, rravra Trirrparai. 



r. The bronze plaque reproduced in this plate has a satyrs, one blowing into the flame, the other bringing an 
peculiar history. It was discovered in iqo 8 as a stray find oenochoe similar to those discussed above (pi. xli. 2 ) for 
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PLATE XCI 

1. One of the portable charcoal ovens found at Delos. Few intact pieces 
of this type are known, but fragments are very common in the ruins of Hellenistic 
cities. Many have been found at Athens, Thera, Priene, Delos, and scattered 
fragments in other cities of Greece, Italy and Sicily, Egypt and Africa (Carthage). 
The ovens may be divided into two classes: plain utensils without ornaments, 
probabty used for cooking food and baking bread, and a more ambitious type, 
of elegant form and rich ornamentation (average height 0-54 m.), serving either 
for heating the rooms or for keeping food and drink warm. The ovens of the 
second class are of uniform shape, make, and ornamentation. They are made of 
a brownish-red, rather coarse clay, which assumed according to the degree of 
firing a red colour of different shades. The oven consists of two parts * the upper— 
a semi-spherical receptacle for burning charcoal, with bottom perforated (for 
ventilation and elimination of ashes}, and with three supports within it to carry 
vessels placed over the charcoal; and the lower—serving for ventilation and as a 
receptacle for the ashes. Both parts were made on the potter’s wheel and were 
adorned with applique and incised ornaments. On the above-mentioned tripod¬ 
like supports, decorated with applique heads, masks, figurines, etc., potters’ 
marks are sometimes found. The ancient name of this type of utensil is unknown. 
We may choose one of the many names listed by Pollux, Onom. vi, 88; x, 10: 
€oy apa, Kplfiavos, fiavvos, n tvo$, TTUpavvog, yyTporrovs, ecryapiSy avOpaKtov. The 
portable ovens of the type described are confined to the late Hellenistic period, 
when Delos was flourishing. The uniformity of shape and decoration suggests 
that they were first produced some time in the second century b.c. in one place, 
perhaps by one potter (we may think of * EKaratos ; ovens signed by him have 
been found at Athens, Delos, Rhodes, various places in Asia Minor, Xaucratis, 
Tarentum, Syracuse), and that they became widely distributed. At the same 
time probably, in more important centres, ovens of the same type were made by 
local potters. 

The classical paper on these objects is A. Conze, ‘Griechische Kohlenbecken’, 
J.D.A.I. v (1890), pp. 118 ff. The material found at Thera has been published 
and studied by F. Hiller von Gaertringen, Thera, li, p. 82; iii, pp. 42, 127, 146, 
159, 162, 178; that from Priene by R. Zahn in Th. Wiegand and H. Schrader, 
Priene , 1904, pp. 459 ff.; that from Delos (the fragments found before 1905) 
by F. Mayence, B.C.H. xxix (1905), pp. 373 ft., with a good bibliography 
(p. 373, n. 1). Since 1905 many new fragments have been found at Delos, among 
them some belonging to a third type of oven designed to burn wood, G. Bakalakis 
B.C.H. lviii (1934), pp. 201 ff. A complete collection of Delian ovens will be 
published by A. Deonna in Explor. arch. Delos. 

2. One of the Pergamene red-glazed bowls with applique figurines (cf. pi. 
lxxiii) found at Delos. These figunnes are not connected with each other. 
They represent: (1) Silenus carrying a vannus mystica ; (2) a grotesque figure, 
perhaps a character in a mime; (3) a woman; (4) the Muse Thalia with a comic 
mask; (5) a grotesque dancing figure; (6) remains of another dancing figure, 
F. Courby, B.C.H. xxxvii (1913), p. 422, no. 716, fig. 5, facing p. 424. 

3. 4. Two typical Megarian bowls of the so-called Delian factory (F. Courby, 
Les vases grecs a reliefs, 1922, pp. 378 ff. (Fabrique de D£los); cf., however, above, 
Ch. V, n. 68 and this Chapter, n. 63). On one is represented a hunting scene 
(Courby, loc. cit., p. 381, no. 36, fig. 79), the other is adorned with ornamental 
patterns (ibid., pi. xiii, no. 17). 

The photographs for this plate have been supplied by R. Demangel, Director 
of the French School at Athens. The portable oven appears to be unpublished. 
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period of its independence; and the banking profession was 
even more prominent in the period that we are considering. 

It is certainly no fortuitous occurrence that the bankers 
mentioned in Delian inscriptions of the period after 167 B.c. are 
all of them Italians: we hear of a group of ‘ the bankers in Delos ’ 
oi kv A 77 A.&) Tpa.Tre[,lTai or rpane^LTevovres, of a rich banker 
Philostratus, native of Ascalon, but citizen of Naples; of a 
Maraeus Gerillanus, a Roman citizen; and finally of a Marcus 
Minatius, who lent money to the Poseidoniasts of Berytus and 
was highly honoured by them. 64 

Such was the business life of Delos. It was this which 
gradually made it a large city of about 20,000 to 30,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, 65 containing several hundreds of private houses, some of 
them pretentiously and gorgeously adorned with paintings, 
mosaics, and sculptures, scores of large horrea, and hundreds 
of shops and workshops. 66 Many of the inhabitants became 
very rich. It would appear that at Delos, as elsewhere, there 
was a group of very wealthy people who exerted great influence. 
I have quoted examples of such wealthy people elsewhere. 67 
But, rich as it was, Delos was not an attractive place nor a 
centre of creative work. Products of local art and industry were 
poor, those of better quality being either imported or made in 
the island by foreign artists. 68 No Delian poet, writer, scholar, 
or philosopher of the period under consideration is known to us. 
With this may be compared the part which Rhodes, in spite of 
its impoverishment and humiliation, still played in the artistic 
and intellectual life of Greece. 

While the merchants and bankers of Delos were prosperous 
and some of them were rich, the poorer classes probably led a 
very hard life. But whereas we were able to derive from the 
accounts of the lepoTroiok some idea of the standard of life then 
prevailing among manual or professional workers, we have no 
information on the subject for the period with which we are 
now concerned. It is probable that after the evacuation of the 
Delians labour was for the most part furnished by slaves. This 
would be natural in such a place as Delos, the principal slave- 
market of the ancient world, and we need feel no surprise if at 
a certain moment (about 130 b.c.) these slaves rose in revolt 
against their masters. But there were also a certain number of 
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small shopkeepers, artisans, and so forth, who were either 
free-born or freedmen. Of their standard of living we are not 
informed, but it was probably a very low one. 

We know very little of the conditions prevailing at this time 
in the other islands of the Aegean. There is, however, no reason 
to doubt that they shared in the misery or the prosperity, as the 
case might be, of Greece proper and the northern part of the 
Balkan peninsula or of Asia Minor, according to their geogra¬ 
phical position. In one instance, however, that of the compara¬ 
tively small island of paros, we can speak with more precision 
and derive from it an unexpected and much needed light on the 
material conditions in other parts of the Aegean world. Paros 
was famous for its excellent marble, which was in great demand 
in the archaic and classical periods of Greece. We may infer 
from the use still made of its marble that its prosperity was still 
high in the early Hellenistic period. A period of sharp decline 
followed in the late third and early second centuries b.c. This 
depression came to an end in the late second and in the first 
centuries B.c.; Parian marble again appeared on the market 
and with it Parian statues made by a group of Parian sculptors, 
very famous masters of the time, among them some Italians 
(the Cossutii). In the first century b.c. Parian statues are 
ubiquitous. They appear in some Greek centres: in Paros itself, 
in Delos, Melos, in Crete, Amorgos, Thera. But their vogue was 
much wider than that; many Parian statues have been found 
in Italy (of Cossutius, of Xenon, of Sogenes). The popularity 
of Parian statues and the large demand for Parian marble are 
shown by an analysis of the statues found in the w'recked ship 
of Anticythera mentioned above. Among them one is a replica 
of a statue by the Rhodian sculptor Antiphanes, and it is certain 
that all the other statues are of Parian marble. 69 

III. THE EASTERN MONARCHIES 
A. ASIA MINOR 

The political relations of Eumenes II of Pergamon after the 
Persean war with the Romans were somewhat similar to those 
of Rhodes. Eumenes had lost his political prestige and was 
no longer supported by the Romans, indeed was tacitly and 
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clandestinely opposed by them in his political designs. This 
became evident during the Galatian war, which broke out in 
168, lasted until 166 B.c., and caused terrible havoc in Asia 
Minor. We know little of this war, but what we do know shows 
that the Romans made not the slightest effort to support 
Eumenes when he was hard pressed at the beginning of hosti¬ 
lities, and rather encouraged his enemies. It was well known 
in Asia Minor at this time that if the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
were finally saved from the danger of Galatian attacks and 
pillage, it was entirely due to that king’s skill and courage. It 
is not surprising that after this war he became even more 
popular with the Greek cities of Asia Minor than he had been 
after his first Galatian war (above ch. V, p. 636, n. 45). I may 
mention in this connexion that in the opinion of the majority of 
modern scholars it was Eumenes II who at this time dedicated 
the famous altar to Zeus in commemoration of his great victory 
over the Galatians. This grand but frigid piece of decorative 
sculpture celebrates the victory of the Greek spirit and civiliza¬ 
tion, personified in the Greek gods, over the elemental forces of 
barbarism, represented by the Giants. References to the Gallic 
terror to be found in various literary texts and inscriptions 
show that the dread felt by the Greek cities at the beginning of 
the war and the relief after its conclusion were based on real 
experience, on a terrible devastation of parts of Asia Minor by 
the Gauls. We hear of Amlada, Sardis, and even Miletus, as 
being affected by the war. 70 

After the death of Eumenes II the relations between Rome 
and Pergamon became cordial once more and comparative 
quiet was restored in Asia Minor. But Pergamon was still 
exposed to many dangers and strenuous military efforts were 
required. Attalus II was twice called upon to help the Romans, 
at the time of the revolt of Andriscus and of the Achaean war. 
In Asia Minor a serious war broke out soon after the accession 
of Attalus II between him and Prusias II of Bithynia (156 b.c.) . 
After its close Prusias remained hostile to Pergamon and finally, 
shortly before his overthrow and death, began a new war. 
During the first war the territory of Pergamon and of many 
Pergamene cities was subjected to savage devastation. Even 
the temples were ravaged and pillaged. It was probably at 
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this time that the populous city of Selge in Pisidia waged war 
against the kingdom of Pergamon (neither the political status 
of the city nor the circumstances that gave rise to the war are 
known to us). The first conflict with Selge occurred during the 
reign of Eumenes II. The war broke out again under Attalus II, 
who sent his successor and perhaps co-ruler, the future Attalus 
III, against the rebels and followed soon after with the main 
army. Thus much we may perhaps infer from the brief references 
by Pompeius Trogus-Justin (prol. to book xxxiv) and from 
the letters of Attalus II to the city of Amlada recently pub¬ 
lished in full. Connected with the first Bithynian war was 
the help given by Attalus II to Ariarathes V of Cappadocia, 
which led to a local war against Priene (155 b.c.), a war in 
which the territory of that city was repeatedly devastated. 
The warlike half-civilized neighbours of Pergamon were 
troublesome. The Galatian question was far from being settled, 
and hostilities between the Galatians and Pergamon never 
ceased, as we learn from the highly interesting correspondence 
of Eumenes II and Attalus II with the chief priest of Pessinus. 

The Thracian world was in a state of unrest. The Thracians 
bitterly resented foreign, especially Roman, intervention in 
their affairs, as they showed by supporting Andriscus. Nor 
were they ready to tolerate Pergamene rule in Chersonesian and 
Thracian territory. After the downfall of Prusias II, Diegylis, a 
powerful ruler of the Thracian tribe of the Kainoi and father- 
in-law and ally of Prusias II, launched an attack on the Perga¬ 
mene cities of Thrace. Many were captured and destroyed, e.g. 
Lysimacheia. This led to a dangerous war which ended in the 
complete victory of Attalus II (cf. above, p. 766). 

The political situation did not change very much after 
Attalus III had succeeded Attalus II. Our information is 
meagre, but there are occasional references to a great victory 
of Attalus III in a serious war, of which we have otherwise no 
knowledge. 

In dealing with their political rivals and their warlike neigh¬ 
bours the last Attalids had no freedom of action. Behind them 
stood the Romans, and it was practically as vassals and agents 
of Rome that they acted, not as independent kings. The 
last letter (from Attalus II) in the correspondence between 
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1. JR Tetradrachm ol Phamaces I, Pontus. Obv. Head of Pharnaces I. 
Rev. BAZIAEflZ OAPNAKOY. Male figure, pantheistic deity holding cornu- 
copiae, caduceus, and vine branch at which doe nibbles. 

2. JR Drachm of Arsaces I (?). Obv. Bust of Arsaces, wearing helmet. 
Rev. BAZIAEDI METAAOY APZAKOY. Parthian warrior, probably the 
founder Arsaces, seated on omphalos. 

3. JR Tetradrachm of Mithridates I, Parthia. Obv. Head of Mithri- 
dates. Rev. BAllAEDZ METAAOY APIAKOY <t>!AEAAHNOZ. Heracles 
and date AOP, 139/8 b.c. 

4. JR Tetradrachm, Magnesia ( c. 190-133 b.c.). Obv. Head of Artemis. 
Rev. MArNHT-QN. Apollo standing on maeander patterns and magistrate’s 
name; all in wreath. 

5. JR Tetradrachm of Alexander Balas, Tyre. Obv. Head of Alexander. 
Rev. BAZIAEflZ AAEZANAPOY. Tyrian eagle on prow; infield, club with 
TYP in monogram and date BZP, 151/0 b.c. 

6. JR Tetradrachm of Ptolemy VI, Philometor or Ptolemy VII (VIII) Euer- 
getesll, Cyprus, Obv. Head of the king. Rev . BAZIAEDZ TTTOAEMAIOY. 
Eagle on fulmen; in field date LAE, 146/5 or 135/4 B.c. 

7. JR Tetradrachm, Side (after 190 b.c.). Obv. Head of Athena. Both 
cistophoric and Seleucid countermarks. Rev. Kike holding wreath; in field, a 
pomegranate (emblema of Side) and magistrates’ names. 

8. JR Tetradrachm of Nicomedes II, Bithynia, 147 b.c. Obv. Head of Xico- 
medes II. Rev. BAIIAE DI Eni$ ANOYZ N IKOMHAOY. Zeus crowning 
royal name; in field monogram and date A N P. 

9. JR Tetradrachm, Thasos (after 146 b.c.), Obv. Head of young Dionysus. 
Rev. HPAKAEOYZ ZD.THPOS 0 AZIDN. Heracles standing. 

This plate illustrates some coins mostly of the period after the battle of 
Pydna. Of earlier date is the first of the two specimens of Parthian coinage. 
The date and character of the early Parthian coinage are disputed, see the 
remarks of J. Wolski, Arsaces I, 1937 U n Polish, with French resume). The 
coins of Magnesia (no. 4) and of Side (no. 7) illustrate the abundant coinage 
of certain Anatolian cities after the defeat of Antiochus III by the Romans, 
cf. our pp. 655 ff. On the coinage of Thasos after 146 b.c., this Chapter, 
nn. 11 and 30. On the tetradrachms of Alexander Balas, minted at Tyre, 
n. 126 to this Chapter. 
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Pergamon and Pessinus makes the position quite clear. This 
complete dependence on Rome weakened both the prestige of 
the Attalids and their authority within their kingdom. 71 

But this political situation did not immediately affect the 
prosperity of the Attalid kingdom. No economic sanctions had 
been imposed by Rome on Pergamon after the Persean war. 
No territory had been taken from Eumenes II, though an end 
was put to the territorial growth of the kingdom. Rome’s 
policy in Asia Minor in the second century was chiefly to 
maintain the status quo and a balance of power. As regards 
the internal administration of their kingdom the Attalids 
remained as free as they had been, and carried on their tradi¬ 
tional policy towards their subjects and their allies. Thus, for 
example, they proceeded, perhaps on a larger scale than before, 
with the urbanization of their territory, founding colonies in 
particularly fertile areas. These colonies were military strong¬ 
holds as much as agricultural settlements, and centres of 
hellenized life, socially and economically. 72 

Nor was there any change in the character of their relations 
with the Greek cities outside their kingdom. Their attitude 
towards them remained the same. As before they sought to 
display their sincere philhellenism. Like the other Hellenistic 
kings of this period they were great benefactors both of the 
larger and of the smaller centres of Greek civilization, as a few 
examples will show. Attalus II presented a large and beautiful 
stoa to Athens; lavish gifts were made to Delphi by Eumenes II 
and Attalus II in the last year of the former king (160-159 
b.c.) ; and Eumenes offered Rhodes a large gift of grain, which 
was accepted (above, p.777). I have previously mentioned 
the favour which these kings showed to Miletus. During 
the Galatian war Eumenes II assigned special revenues 
(737300-0801) to the community of the Ionians (koivov tw 
’icovwv) to defray the cost of the celebration of his name-day 
(eTiwu/xos 77 pepa), and later Attalus II (shortly before or after 
the death of Eumenes II) granted the city a sum of money 
to enable it to buy grain for distribution among its citizens. 
The great honours paid at Cos to Eumenes II and perhaps to 
Attalus II are evidence of the important benefits conferred 
by these kings on the island. One is known—a contribution by 
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Eumenes II towards the building of the Asclepieion. There 
was also a gift to Calaureia (after 170,69 B.c.). I may likewise 
recall the loan made by Attalus I (?) to the city of Chios. This 
method of helping the cities was certainly adopted not only by 
Attalus I, but also extensively by his successors. The Hellenis¬ 
tic kings of this period were without doubt successful bankers, 
predecessors and subsequently rivals of the Roman negotiatores 
and argentarii. And finally, it was from motives of benevolence 
and business combined that Attalus II invested large sums in 
the improvement of the harbour of Ephesus. Ephesus was at 
that time the second capital of the Pergamene kingdom, a 
centre of its steadily growing commerce. By improving its 
harbour Attalus intended to render a service both to the city 
and to the commerce of his kingdom. 73 

There is no doubt that the Pergamene kings remained as 
rich after Pydna as they had been before. There is eloquent 
testimony to this in the history of the city of Pergamon, which 
became, under and after Eumenes II, one of the most brilliant 
capitals of the Hellenistic world, and in the lavish gifts made 
by that king and by Attalus II. It must be remembered more¬ 
over how meagre and fragmentary our evidence is. Certainly, 
too, the sources of their wealth remained unchanged. Their 
revenue was probably derived in the main from an intensive 
exploitation of the resources of the kingdom, which to a large 
extent were in the possession or under the control of the kings. 
They had also the proceeds of royal taxation and of the tribute 
paid by the temples, the subject cities, and the subject tribes 
of the kingdom. 

Moreover, trade, it must be borne in mind, was an important 
source of wealth to the Pergamene kingdom. Though we have 
no direct information on the subject, we have evidence of this 
in certain facts. I have mentioned the great interest that the 
last Attalids took in Ephesus and its harbour, and their gifts to 
Miletus. These great centres of international trade were better 
places than the modest Elaea for the export of the products 
of Pergamene agriculture and industry. At the same time 
Ephesus and Miletus were in all probability the chief harbours 
for the export of the Arabian and Indian goods which Syrian 
merchants transmitted to them by the great commercial land 
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routes across the Anatolian peninsula. Of these trade relations 
between Syria and the Pergamene kingdom I have already 
spoken (pp. 654 ff.). They are attested by several coin-hoards 
found in Syria consisting almost exclusively of Anatolian 
international silver currency (described above), as well as 
by stray coins of the same character. Trade became active 
between Pergamon and Syria in the last years of Antiochus III. 
The coin-hoards show that it continued and throve so long as 
the dynasty of the Attalids lasted. It is not by accident that 
Moschion, the great capitalist of Priene, was sent on embassies 
to Syria and to the Nabataeans (above, note 71). Although 
Priene was never a trading city of any importance, Moschion may 
have invested money in Syrian trade, of which the main centres, 
Ephesus and Miletus, were neighbours of Priene. He may thus 
have had influential friends at the court of the Seleucids and 
the Nabataean kings, who were trade partners of the Attalids. 
Lastly, we must suppose that the gifts of the later Attalids to 
Rhodes, Cos, and Athens were not merely political gestures 
intended to show the philhellenism of the donors, but that they 
had also an economic purpose, being designed to maintain 
good relations with the chief commercial cities of the Aegean. 

The prosperity of the kings naturally carried with it that of 
even their distant relatives, and of the higher officers of the 
crown. While there is no direct evidence on the subject, 
inscriptions mention the high prestige enjoyed by such persons 
in the kingdom and their benefactions to various cities. 74 The 
city bourgeoisie was likewise prosperous all over Asia Minor, as 
we learn in connexion with the revolt of Aristonicus. Heavy 
demands were made by the Romans on the cities of that penin¬ 
sula, and these (that is to say, their bourgeoisie, on whom the 
burden fell) were able to meet the requirements, though with 
complaints and under pressure. In every city of Asia Minor, 
as appears from the inscriptions relating to this war, there were 
rich citizens willing and able to help it out of the temporary 
difficulties in which it was involved as a result of the war. I 
refer to such men as Diodorus Pasparus of Pergamon, Menas of 
Sestus, Machaon of Cyzicus, Moschion and his brother Atheno- 
polis of Priene, and Poseidonius of Bargylia. Craton, the 
famous flautist of Calchedon, later a citizen of Pergamon and 
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persona grata at the court of Eumenes II and Attalus II, a 
benefactor of the Dionysiac artistes of Ionia, is another example 
of a rich and public-minded inhabitant of Asia Minor. No 
doubt he earned his fortune by his art, but this fact in itself 
shows that the cities of Asia Minor were rich enough to pay 
high fees to famous musicians. 75 

While the bourgeoisie of the Pergamene kingdom and of Asia 
Minor in general was prosperous and probably happy, the 
condition of the working classes was very different. There is 
reason to think that most of the estates of the kings, of the 
temples, of the cities, and of rich landowners were cultivated 
either by bondsmen and tenants (it is sometimes difficult in 
the East to distinguish between these) or by slaves. We have 
no direct information about the Pergamene kingdom in parti¬ 
cular, but the social and economic structure of Asia Minor in 
general in early and late Hellenistic times was such as I have 
described. The city of Priene may be given as an example. 
Its most prominent citizens were landowners and their estates 
(, KTrifxa-a) were cultivated at least in part by slaves. Larichus, 
about 282-262 b.c., was such a landowner, and so in later 
times were Athenopolis and Moschion (see above). It is difficult 
to account otherwise for Moschion’s repeated gifts and sales of 
grain to the city. Slaves as the principal source of rural labour 
are also mentioned in a fragmentary document of about 155 
B.c. referring to the war over Orophemes. It must be remem¬ 
bered that we are dealing with a period when wars, kidnapping 
by land, and piracy by sea were of constant occurrence, and 
when the traffic in slaves was one of the most profitable 
branches of trade. Besides the rural slaves there were large 
numbers of urban slaves and perhaps of slaves working in the 
mines, who were owned by the kings or by private citizens. 76 

As regards the situation of the semi-independent Thracian 
and Anatolian tribes we have little evidence. It is certain, 
however, that they resented the firm rule of the Attalids, 
which prevented them from raiding the rich plains of the 
Pergamene kingdom and forced them to pay tribute. It is 
highly probable that punitive expeditions against them were 
frequent and provided more slaves for the Pergamene market. 

The richer and the more civilized the cities became, the 
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sharper grew the conflict between the working classes and the 
government, which enjoyed in general the support of the bour¬ 
geoisie. There is ground for thinking that during the rule of 
Attalus III the situation may have been tense and the working 
classes unruly. This would account in part for the decision of 
Attalus III to bequeath his kingdom to Rome and for the 
measures taken by the city of Pergamon to conciliate the 
masses immediately after this decision had become known.* 
The rebellion of Aristonicus was the natural result of this situa¬ 
tion: one regime broke down, another was not yet established; 
the interval provided a good opportunity for active protest 
against the social and economic conditions then prevailing. 
Like the risings of Andriscus and later pretenders to the 
Macedonian throne and of Saumacus in the Bosporan kingdom, 
like the revolts of the natives in Egypt, of the slaves in Sicily 
and Italy, in Delos and at Athens, the rebellion of Aristonicus 
was an outburst of the discontent prevailing among the masses 
of the people and in the main a protest against the existing 
social and economic order, rather than an expression of strong 
national or religious feeling. 77 

The war that resulted has been frequently related, and this 
is not the place to describe it in detail. 78 I may, however, 
insist on certain points of interest. Strabo’s account shows that 
Aristonicus in the early days of the revolt sought to obtain 
recognition as the legitimate heir of Attalus III and to win the 
support of the cities of the kingdom, which had always been 
the main pillars of the Attalid rule. His first act therefore was 
probably to secure a part of the royal navy (perhaps stationed 
at Leucae) and with its help to occupy the chief maritime bases 
of the kingdom—Elaea and Ephesus. Most of the cities, how¬ 
ever, refused to support him. The Ephesian fleet, which was 
perhaps another squadron of the royal navy, met his ships off 
Cyme and defeated him. The motives which led the cities to 
repudiate Aristonicus are unknown. He may have started sub¬ 
versive propaganda among the lower classes from the outset; 
or the cities may have been afraid of Roman intervention. 79 

In any case Aristonicus failed in his attempt to secure recog¬ 
nition by the cities as legitimate king. He realized that the 

* O.G.I. 338. 
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bourgeoisie was against him. In fact numerous inscriptions 
show that most of the cities of the kingdom remained faithful 
to the Romans. There were apparently only three exceptions, 
Cyme, Phocaea and Pergamon. At Pergamon a group of 
men appear to have made an abortive effort to win the city for 
Aristonicus, an effort that was put down by the energetic 
measures of king Mithidrates of Pontus. 80 

The failure of Aristonicus in his naval venture and the hosti¬ 
lity of the cities transformed a war of independence, such as 
this rebellion probably was at the beginning, into a war of the 
‘ oppressed ’ against the oppressors, a war of the country against 
the cities, of slaves and serfs against their masters. This charac¬ 
ter of the war was well known to contemporaries and is empha¬ 
sized in our scanty literary tradition (see note 76). 

Most modem scholars believe that Aristonicus was inspired 
by, or adopted for purposes of propaganda, certain semi- 
philosophical social and political theories set forth in Utopias 
such as the novel of Euhemerus and the ‘ Sun-state ’ of Iambu- 
lus, which certainly had a wide currency in the Hellenistic 
period. This belief is based on the presence in Aristonicus’ 
camp of Blossius of Cumae, the Stoic philosopher, adviser of 
Ti. Gracchus, and on the name Heliopolitai which Aristonicus 
gave to his supporters. The evidence is slight and inconclusive. 
Iambulus’ Utopia is not Stoic, and Blossius cannot be held 
responsible for the use made of it by Aristonicus. Blossius may 
have joined Aristonicus in the hope of influencing him later 
when the victor might be disposed to organize his State on new 
lines. On the other hand, the name Heliopolitai may equally 
well be connected with the Oriental belief in the Great Sun, the 
Supreme God of Oriental solar henotheism, the God of Justice 
("H/Uo? liiKauocrvvrjs) and the protector of those who have 
suffered wrong. In any case, whether he was acquainted or 
not with the Heliopolis of Iambulus, Aristonicus certainly 
promised his followers all sorts of blessings and a happy life 
under his rule. The emphasis in his propaganda lay probably 
on the religious, not on the philosophical, aspect of his new 
State of Justice. 81 

However this may be, the war of Aristonicus lasted for three 
full years (132-129 b.c.) and was still proceeding after the 
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great victories of Perpema and the capture of Aristonicus in 
some part of Asia Minor, probably near Stratonicea in Caria * * * § 
It was a great calamity, for it spread far and wide, though not 
all parts of Asia Minor were affected by it. The inscriptions of 
Moschion and Herodes of Priene, discursive as they are, do not 
mention the war as having affected the welfare of Priene. But 
Caria was in flames and the cities of the Thracian provinces 
were in great danger. There is no doubt that the Thracians took 
an active part in the operations, and so did some mountain 
tribes in their strongholds and refuges, for example the 
inhabitants of Mysia Abbaitis.f 

We have no detailed descriptions of the war similar to those 
on which Diodorus drew for his account of the slave wars of 
Sicily. Nevertheless it is evident, given the character of the 
war, that it was cruel, bloody, and ruinous, a struggle for life 
on the part of the bourgeoisie of Asia Minor and a great danger 
to the neighbouring monarchies. Though only a few cities were 
captured by Aristonicus, the rural territories of many towns 
were devastated, farmhouses burnt down, cattle driven off, and 
so forth (inscription of Sestus). On the other hand the Romans, 
who had no army in close vicinity to the Pergamene kingdom 
(the small [Macedonian army was busy fighting the ThraciansJ), 
tried first to suppress the revolt by employing the military 
resources of the cities of Asia [Minor. The military forces of the 
cities and of the allied kings were mobilized. When these 
proved unsuccessful and the Roman army appeared in Asia, 
the allied troops {avgg.a.ypC) were retained and compulsory levies 
(dvSpokrjxjtiai) were organized on a large scale.§ This compul¬ 
sory military service was a great burden to the cities and a 
cause of bitter complaint.It must be remembered that 
although the Pergamene kings recruited for their army from 
among the inhabitants of their cities, and for this purpose gave 

* Inscriptions of Bargylia and Stratonicea. 

t Inscriptions of Bargylia. 

+ See the inscriptions of Cyzicus and of Sestus. 

§ This is frequently mentioned in the inscriptions relating to the war 
(Pergamon, Cyzicus, Halicarnassus, Bargylia); Halicarnassus had to man a 
ship. Of course, av^poXy^ifila may also mean ‘taking of hostages . 

|| Inscriptions of Pergamon and Bargylia. 
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a more military character than usual to the training of the 
ephebes and neoi in the gymnasia, the Pergamene army never¬ 
theless consisted mostly of mercenaries, and the majority of 
the younger citizens were therefore unaccustomed to military 
service. 

Moreover, when the Roman army appeared in Asia Minor, 
it lived at the expense of the cities and established its head¬ 
quarters and its winter quarters in them. This involved a heavy 
charge upon them, ruined as they were by the rebellion. 
Requisitions and compulsory extraordinary contributions (elcr- 
<f>opai) were constantly enforced (Pergamon, Methymna.) 82 

The lamentable plight of the cities of Asia Minor during the 
war of Aristonicus may be illustrated by a few facts taken from 
the above-mentioned inscriptions. At Pergamon business was 
disorganized by the compulsory levies of men (or taking of 
hostages, dvSpoXrpltLai ), by the expenses connected with the 
maintenance of detachments of crv/x/xayoi, and by the use of the 
city as winter quarters (-apayfi/xacrtai) for the troops. Diodorus 
Pasparus, while on an embassy in Rome, obtained some relief 
for the city. It was exempted from further compulsory levies 
and from providing winter quarters; nor were further obliga¬ 
tory contributions (eVirayal 6KTOS tojv cbopcov iTTiTa.crcr6p.evai) 
demanded from it. Since many citizens were completely ruined, 
while many others had lost their property (/3tot), and all were 
suffering severely from the high rate of interest on loans, con¬ 
tracted perhaps with Roman money-lenders and probably for 
the purpose of paying the forced contributions, the rate of 
interest on these loans was lowered (e’Xa^poro/aa). Contracts 
made under compulsion and of a fictitious character ( KevaC) were 
annulled. The confiscated estates of the rebels, whether dead or 
alive, w r ere handed over to the city. This list of the concessions 
obtained by Diodorus shows the difficult position in which well- 
to-do citizens of Pergamon v T ere placed during the revolt. 

At Methymna the neoi, the sons of the burghers, came to the 
rescue of the city by subscribing for its service ‘ irrecoverable 
money’ (xphpara dva-n-aLTp-a) to the amount of 3,100 staters. 
The difficult financial situation of the city is attributed in 
the decree of the neoi to repeated bad harvests which made 
heavy subscriptions necessary for the purchase of grain, and 
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to the elcr(f)opa levied to defray the ‘ many large expenses ’ con¬ 
nected with the Asiatic war of Rome, the friend and ally of 
Methymna. 

A passage may be quoted from the eloquent and illuminating 
description of the situation of Sestos at this time contained in 
the decree of that city in honour of Menas. It runs as follows 
( 11 .53 ff.): ‘ Summoned [by the city] to the office of gymnasiarch 
for the second time, he discharged its duties in difficult times. 
We were all hard pressed for many years by the inroads of the 
Thracians and by the wars which surrounded the city, wars in 
which everything was carried off from the fields and most of 
the land remained unsown.' The repeated bad harvests that 
resulted reduced both the city as a whole and the individual 
citizens to poverty, and among them Menas himself was very 
hard pressed. The war was certainly a severe calamity for 
Asia Minor and great was the country’s relief when it was 
over. 

After the revolt of Aristonicus the Pergamene kingdom 
became a Roman province designated by the ambitious name 
of Asia. Whether the Roman domination thus established 
changed the economic aspect of Asia Minor as above described 
we have little means of knowing. Literary texts relating to 
this period are scanty and the inscriptions few and most of 
them fragmentary. 

Of the contents of the last will and testament of Attalus III 
very little is known except that he made Pergamon a free city 
and assigned to it a territory (ttoXltlkyj ywpa) and that his orders 
were confirmed by the Roman Senate. In the capacity of a 
free city the demos of Pergamon, before the testament was 
accepted by the Roman government, voted certain measures 
which affected various classes of the population of the city and 
of its territory. Whether these measures were adopted in 
conformity with the desires of Attalus III expressed in his 
testament or were emergency devices dictated by the political 
and social situation, we do not know. These were apparently 
not cancelled by the Roman government. In any case they 
referred exclusively to the city and territory of Pergamon. 83 

Not very much more is known of the organization of the new 
province of Asia as settled after the annexation, and again in 

3261,2 p % 
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129 b.c., after the revolt of Aristonicus. 84 The only positive 
evidence that we possess, in addition to the inscriptions 
quoted above which testify to the acceptance by the Romans 
of the organization of their new province as it was devised by 
the Pergamene kings, is contained in the famous speech of 
Antony reported by Appian.* The speech was delivered at 
Ephesus before the embassies of ‘the Greeks (i.e. the Gieek 
cities) and other peoples (edv-q) who inhabited Asia around 
Pergamon’. According to the introductory paragraph of this 
speech, the Romans after the death of Attalus III first remitted 
to the new province all the taxes that it had formerly paid to 
the Attalids. But this immunity, he says, did not last very 
long. Very soon some popular agitators at Rome (he means of 
course C. Gracchus) imposed taxes on Asia. However, Antony 
insists, the new taxation was very liberal. The new <f>opo 1 were 
levied not ‘by assessments’ (7rpos Ti/n^ara) but as &pars quota 
of the harvest (by which is plainly meant the decatna). The 
decuma mentioned by Antony is well known. The new tax, 
according to Cicero, was collected by Roman societates publica- 
nomm in conformity with regulations contained in a special 
law, the lex Sempronia of C. Gracchus. I shall discuss this tax 
and its history in greater detail below and in the next chapter. 85 

Antony’s statement as reported by Appian presents many 
difficulties. Are we justified in accepting it in full? When 
speaking of the temporary immunity of Asia, does Antony 
refer to the time immediately after the death of Attalus III 
or to the reorganization of the province after 129 ? Is it a 
fact that the whole of the province was for a time completely 
free of taxes ? Or, since Antony was addressing especially the 
Hellenes though speaking before representatives of the whole 
of Asia, was this immunity restricted to the Greek cities only, 
the rest of the province being subject to taxation? Was 
Antony referring only to the land tax or to other taxes also, 
especially the customs duties ( portoria ) and the cattle tax 
(scriptura) levied in the province later? And finally may we 
infer from Antony’s statement and the words of Cicero quoted 
above that before the time of C. Gracchus no societates publica- 
norum were active in the province ? 

* B.C. v. 4 ff. 
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We have no means of deciding these questions. Some doubt, 
however, is cast on the accuracy of the statement of Appian 
by two contemporary inscriptions which refer to the conditions 
of Pergamon and its chora at the time during and immediately 
after the war of Aristonicus. The first is the famous inscription 
of Pasparus referred to above (n. 80 and p. 810). In it we find 
mention of regular phoroi which the city of Pergamon paid 
during and after the war of Aristonicus. This suggests that the 
city of Pergamon was free but not immune (apo pokoyrjTos) and 
implies that the other cities of Asia were in the same position. 
The second inscription is the well-known fragment of the Senatus 
Consultant and decree of the praetor and his council found at 
Adramyttium, recently supplemented by another fragment 
found at Smyrna. The Senate and the praetor were considering 
a dispute between Pergamon and the publicani which related 
to the chora of Pergamon. The precise subject of this dispute 
is unknown. It may have concerned the immunity of the whole 
of the chora of Pergamon or, of only one part of it, for example, 
the land owned by a temple. In any case the dispute makes it 
probable that in 129 B.c. (which is almost certainly the date of 
the document) taxes were imposed on the new province of Asia 
by the censors and collected by the publicani.* 86 

This evidence throws doubt on the statement of Appian and 
suggests that the province of Asia was never (even between 
the death of Attalus and 129 b.c.) immune from taxation, 
not even the cities of the province, to say nothing of the parts 
of the province not organized as cities, and that the appearance 
in the province of publicani was not deferred until the time of 
C. Gracchus. 

Whatever the situation may have been before C. Gracchus, 
Antony’s statement as reported by Appian implies that C. 
Gracchus carried out an important reform in the field of 
taxation. He appears to have considerably simplified the 
Attalid fiscal system. We may conjecture that most of the 
royal taxes and monopolies were abolished. The main tax 
collected by the Romans was a general land tax, the decuma. 
In addition to it, according to later evidence which will be 

* 1. 14 f.: apxovres tjixirepoi ot rfj ’Aula | rrpooodovs imTidwoi 7) Taj] ttjj 
‘Aaias npoaoiiov; fu[a9(uut ]. 
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discussed below and in the next chapter, two general taxes only 
were levied in Asia by the Roman State and collected, like the 
decuma, by the Roman publicani : the customs duties ( portoria) 
and a cattle tax (: script lira ), both of which had formerly been 
royal taxes. 

These taxes were certainly paid after the time of C. Gracchus 
by the cities of the former Attalid kingdom, perhaps with some 
exceptions (such as possibly Pergamon). Less is known of the 
fiscal situation of those parts of the new province which had 
not the status of cities, viz. the temples, the semi-independent 
tribes, and, no less important, the large tracts of land studded 
with villages which were inhabited by thousands of peasants, 
laoi in the ancient terminology, who tilled the soil and were 
bound to their respective villages. 

Of the temples and tribes I shall speak presently, after 
dealing briefly with the villages that did not belong to city 
and to temple territories. In Hellenistic times this part of the 
province was termed chora or chora basilike. What exactly is 
meant by these two terms is uncertain and disputed, and has 
already been discussed above. According to one theory, the 
whole of the chora was regarded by the kings as their property 
and called therefore chora basilike. According to another 
opinion, the term chora is not equivalent to the chora basilike, 
the former denoting the open land of the kingdom in general, 
the land that was not in the hands of cities, temples, and tribes, 
while the latter was applied only to that part of it which con¬ 
sisted of the private estates of the kings. In general this was 
more or less the same distinction as existed in the Roman 
provinces: agerpublicus and ager stipendiarius. 

Now, whichever opinion we adopt, the problem before us in 
this chapter is as follows. How did the Roman administration 
deal with the chora (and with the chora basilike, if distinct) 
and with the cultivators thereof ? The laoi of the chora, even if 
we accept the view that only part of them were laoi basilikoi, 
had undoubtedly paid certain rents or dues to the kings for the 
right of cultivating the land. Were these payments now re¬ 
placed by the decuma mentioned by Antony? We have no 
direct information on this point. 

The solution of the problem stated above would be easier if 
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we knew the legal status in the Roman province of Asia of 
what had formerly been the chora. Was it that of ager publicus 
or of ager stipendiarias ? Or was the status of the royal pro¬ 
perty that of ager publicus, and the status of the rest of the 
chora that of ager stipendiarias ? For it may be thought that 
there was a substantial difference in the legal and economic 
status of the tillers of the land according as one or other of the 
Roman legal terms was applicable to that land. As cultivators 
of ager publicus, the former laoi may have retained their pre¬ 
vious social and economic position, that of tenants and adscripti 
vicis ; as holders of ager stipendiarias, they may have been 
treated as possessors of their parcels of land, bound to pay not 
a rent but a tax, perhaps the same decama that was certainly 
paid by the landowners in the city territories. 

Unfortunately we possess no trustworthy evidence on this 
point. In his De lege agraria Cicero speaks in legal terms of 
the disposal of the territories of cities and kingdoms of Helleni¬ 
stic times. We have seen above that according to him part of 
the territory of Achaea became ager vectigalis after the Achaean 
war, that is to say, ager publicus populi Romani. The territories 
of some cities of Asia Minor and of Mytilene were treated in the 
same way. When speaking in this connexion of Bithynia (see 
below, Ch. VII, n. 65), he states positively that the whole of 
that kingdom became public property of the Roman people, and 
says a little later that the agri regii of Bithynia were rented to 
publicani. He also mentions that the regii agri of Pontus, Paph- 
lagonia, and Cappadocia, the agri Attalici in the Chersonese, 
and the land of king Apion in the Cyrenaica, likewise became 
ager publicus popidi Romani . 87 

In an earlier work I expressed the opinion, founded on the 
passages adduced above, that, since in early Hellenistic termi¬ 
nology chora basilike appeared to me to be equivalent to chora, 
this chora basilike of the former Pergamene kingdom became in 
Roman times ager publicus, as such land did in other Roman pro¬ 
vinces at an earlier and a later date. From this I concluded that 
the situation of the laoi in the Roman provinces of Asia Minor 
remained unchanged. Other scholars are inclined to assume 
that the chora of Hellenistic times, except for the private estates 
of the kings, was treated by the Romans as ager stipendiarias, 
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and that consequently most of the former tenants and adscripti 
vicis of the Asiatic provinces of Rome became possessores of 
their parcels of land, liable to the payment of the decuma, 
and so ceased to be adscripti vicis. The former estates of the 
Pergamene kings in their opinion became ager publicus, which, 
however, disappeared very soon as if by magic. 

The problem of the treatment of the cliora of the Attalids in 
Roman times cannot be solved with certainty. The contem¬ 
porary evidence is too scanty, while the later texts are open to 
various interpretations. For myself, I still regard my interpre¬ 
tation of the facts as no less probable than that suggested by 
my opponents. 83 

Besides the cities and their territories and the chora with its 
villages, there were in Asia Minor many temples of various 
types. Some w'ere connected with cities, other were treated by 
the Seleucids, and later by the Pergamene kings, as distinct 
territories similar to those of the cities and villages. The land 
which the temples owned was sometimes very large. We know' 
very little of the history of these temples in early Roman 
times. Some of the temples in city territories enjoyed an 
immunity granted to them by former rulers of Asia and in 
most cases recognized by the Roman government. The publi¬ 
can i, we hear, repeatedly endeavoured to encroach on this 
immunity under one pretext or another. In some instances 
the efforts of the cities to save the temple land of their territories 
from the public ani were supported by the Roman government. 89 

Of the temple-states of the former Attalid kingdom in 
Roman times very little is known. In Pontus, in Cappadocia, 
and in Cilicia their status w T as in most cases left unchanged, and 
we may assume (though it is a pure hypothesis) that in their 
province of Asia the Romans follow'ed the same policy. 90 

Whether, besides the owmers of land in the city territories— 
who, being staunch supporters of the Romans, were certainly 
not molested by the Roman government—there still existed 
in Asia Minor owmers or holders of estates which included one 
or many villages and did not belong to city territories, there is 
no evidence to show'. Attalus III w r as harsh to his relatives and 
to the richer members of the Pergamene aristocracy: w r e hear 
of his murders and confiscations. It is quite possible that 
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these landowners practically disappeared under the Roman 
regime. 91 

Of the status of the semi-independent tribes under the Roman 
Republic we know practically nothing. 

We similarly lack information regarding the disposal of the 
various other sources of revenue of the Attalids specified above. 
The mines, quarries, forests, and lakes became in all probability 
the propertv of the Roman people. We hear incidentally that 
under the Romans the salt-pans (salinae) were in the hands of 
th epublicani ,* which may suggest that the other similar posses¬ 
sions of the kings were dealt with in the same way. We know 
nothing of the royal herds and studs; nor do we know the fate 
of the various royal factories. The vestes Attalicae and the 
famous aulaea retained their former reputation, and so did the 
parchment. This is all that is known on the subject, and we 
cannot tell whether the royal factories passed into the posses¬ 
sion of the city of Pergamon or whether the work done formerly 
by royal slaves was carried on by private artisans . 9 - 

The publicani were a new element in the economic life of the 
former Pergamene kingdom. They played an important part 
in the administration of the province. They underwrote con¬ 
tracts with the Roman censors for the collection of the State 
taxes—the decuma of which I have spoken, the scriptura, a 
general tax on live stock, perhaps for the use of the pasture 
land which belonged to the Roman people, and the portorium, 
the customs duties on land frontiers and at the ports. In 
addition, as I have mentioned, they may have collected the 
rents from the cultivators who tilled the agerpubliciis, and they 
may have managed the other State property in the province. 

Of their operations before the time of Sulla we hear very 
little. All our information, even in regard to the taxes that 
they farmed, is of later date. We have no precise knowledge 
about their relations with the various types of cities in the 
province or about their method of tax-collection at this time. 
I shall speak of the later period in the next chapter. 

The ‘Romans’, the Italian negotiatores, were already not 
unknown to the Pergamene cities. We hear of a group of 
them at Pergamon and of others in other cities. With the 

* Cic. De imp. Pomp. 6.16; the reading salinis has been corrected to saltibns. 
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establishment of the Roman province their numbers certainly 
increased rapidly. To them were added the publicani and their 
numerous subordinates. 93 

If we had only the epigraphical evidence, we should be 
unable to form even a conjecture of the number of the 1 Romans,’ 
publicani and negotiators, in Asia. There are very few references 
to either class in the evidence relating to the time before Sulla. 
We are therefore somewhat surprised to learn that at the bid¬ 
ding of Mithridates 80,000 Romans were massacred all over 
Asia, and that many others escaped. The figures are trust¬ 
worthy and are derived in one way or another from official 
sources, though these may for some reason have exaggerated 
the greatness of the catastrophe. 

The very character of the business of the publicani, their 
efforts to extend the range of their operations by encroaching 
on territories which were immune from the decuma, their 
natural desire to invest their money in the exploitation of the 
natural resources of the country in competition with the 
natives, and finally the support which they received from the 
governors and subordinate administrators of the province when 
their interests conflicted with those of the native population, 
could not fail to arouse indignation and jealousy among all 
classes of the population. This indignation was justified. The 
publicani certainly were ruthless tax-collectors, and dangerous 
and unscrupulous rivals in business. They were often dishonest 
and probably always cruel. All this was known in Rome, and 
led to acute conflicts between the equites and the ruling aristo¬ 
cracy. It is sufficient to recall the affair of Rutilius Rufus, 
whose residence in Asia Minor was far from uneventful and 
who knew by experience the mood of its population. 94 We may 
suppose that the negotiators were no better, for they were in 
all probability connected with the publicani and enjoyed 
certain privileges which made it difficult for native merchants 
and landowners to compete with them. 95 

It would, however, be unfair to say that the publicani of the 
period before Sulla ruined the country, especially the bourgeoisie. 
Such evidence as we have does not support this view. There 
were in the late second century and the early first plenty of 
rich men in Asia Minor who were ready and willing to make 
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generous donations to their respective cities. I have already 
quoted some instances of this. Further typical examples are 
set forth on the ‘walls of honour’ (the west and east short 
walls) of the portico of Orophernes or ‘ sacred ’ portico at Priene. 
A long series of complimentary decrees covered the two walls. 
They start about the year 130 B.c. and come to an end about 
50 b.c. Members of various rich and public-spirited families of 
Priene appear before us: men who were active during the revolt 
of Aristonicus and before it, men who afterwards defended the 
privileges of the city against the publicani, and men who had lived 
through the horrors of the Mithridatic war. x\ll these, however 
difficult the situation, showed their readiness to help the city. 
It is significant that the series ends not in the days of Mithri- 
dates and Sulla, but in those of Caesar, that is, in the last phase 
of the civil wars of Rome. It is possible, however, that this is 
an accident, and that another public building was then chosen 
on which to record the decrees in honour of later benefactors, 
just as the portico of Orophernes succeeded the great temple 
of Athena. 96 

Now, Priene was a very small and not a very wealthy city. 
Other larger and wealthier cities of Asia Minor certainly had 
similar groups of rich and influential families. These families 
had not yet completely lost their confidence in the Roman 
government. We have seen how doggedly they struggled to 
defend the interests of their cities against the publicani, and 
we know how fervently they praised and honoured the Roman 
magistrates who supported them in their struggle or gave them 
other assistance. I need only refer to the games celebrated 
throughout Asia Minor in honour of Mucius Scaevola, and the 
high honour in which the cities of that country and of the 
islands held Rutilius Rufus, the victim of the publicani. I may 
also mention the cult of P. Servilius Isauricus, the proconsul 
of Asia in the days of Caesar (46 to 44 B.c.) and the lifelong 
enemy of the publicani, a cult of which there is evidence in 
many inscriptions. 97 

An idea of the wealth and influence of some of the members 
of the bourgeoisie of Asia Minor may be derived from the well- 
known inscription found at Nysa in Caria.* It is a decree of the 

* S.I.G . 3 741. 



PLATE XCIII 


1. The market place of Priene, a southward extension, as it were, of the 
mam street, surrounded on three sides by porticos, was the chief social, 
political, religious, and business centre of the city. The south wing of the 
portico here reproduced in reconstruction was not treated like the other wings, 
that is to say as a hall fronting a series of shops. By elimination of the shops 
its central part was transformed into a spacious hall divided into two parts 
by a row of columns and protected against sun and rain by a roof. Further 
protection (against the north wind) was given by a low wall in front. The 
hall was certainly intended to be a meeting place for various purposes, among 
them the transaction of business. The reconstruction of this hall, made by 
Prof. F. Krischen, is reproduced here with the permission of the author and 
of the authorities of the German Archaeological Institute. On the city of 
Pnene in the second century b.c. in general and on the further embellishment 
at this time of the market place (by the addition on the north side of the 
main street of the ‘sacred hall' of Orophernes or Ariarathes VI) c. 130 B c. 
see pp. 819, S24. 

2. The Artemision of Magnesia on the Maeander with its monumental 
altar. I have mentioned (p. S24 and n. 100) that this temple of Artemis 
Leukophryene was built about 130 b c. by Hermogenes, the greatest architect 
of the time, and was regarded as the classical example of the later Ionian 
style. The temple was described in a special work by its builder, and this 
monograph was extensively used by Vitruvius. I cannot here describe this 
building, which has been excavated by the German Archaeological Institute 
(a description will be found in the works quoted in n. 100). I need only empha¬ 
size once more that the construction of such a temple in the second half of 
the second century b.c. testifies to the still unexhausted creative genius of 
Greek artists and to the material wealth of their employers. The reconstruc¬ 
tion (by Prof. F. Krischen) is here reproduced with the permission of the 
author and of the authorities of the Staatlichen Museen of Berlin. 
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city in honour of one of its richest citizens, chaeremon, son of 
Pythodorus, whose wealth was probably acquired from the 
exploitation of the large estates which he possessed in the 
territory of Nysa and probably of Tralles (to which city his son 
Pythodorus migrated later). The descendants of this Chaere¬ 
mon played a very important part in the history of the Roman 
Empire in the first century b.c. and later.* He himself was a 
bitter enemy of Mithridates and a staunch supporter of the 
Romans. The dossier of his services begins with a letter from 
C. Cassius, to whom in SS B.c. he offered a gift for the army of 
60,000 modii of wheaten flour (J L a\}evpov /uoStou? efa/acr/xupt(ous]). 
There follow two letters from Mithridates directed against 
Chaeremon and his sons and their pro-Roman activity. The 
estate of Chaeremon’s son pythodorus, inherited bv him from 
his father, is estimated by Strabo as worth more than 2,000 
talents. It was confiscated by Caesar (Pythodorus was a friend 
of Pompey), but bought back by Pythodorus and left intact to 
his children. Pythodorus married a daughter of Antony. The 
offspring of this marriage was the famous Pythodoris, queen of 
Pontus. 

Other families as wealthy and powerful as the family of 
Chaeremon and Pythodorus of Xysa, so far from being uncom¬ 
mon, are even characteristic of Asia Minor and of some of the 
richer islands. They are known to us from documents and 
literary evidence (particularly Strabo) of the first century 
B.c. and especially of Caesar’s time, but they were certainly 
flourishing in their respective cities long before his day. 
A few instances may be quoted. 

An interesting figure is mithridates of pergamon, son of 
Menodotus, a citizen of Pergamon, and of the Galatian princess 
Adobogiona, daughter of the Galatian tetrarch Deiotarus. He 
regarded himself as son of the great Mithridates and received 
his military training in the king’s camp. As a citizen of Perga¬ 
mon he rendered great service to his city. We hear from Cicero 
that in 62 B.c. he went to Rome, as bearer of a psephism of 
Pergamon, to appear in the law-suit against Cicero’s client 
Valerius Flaccus, the former governor of Asia. Cicero speaks 
of a lavish banquet given by him to the citizens of Pergamon 
* Strabo xiv. i. 42, p. 649, tells us the story of this family. 
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before the psephism was voted, and of his great political 
influence in the city. In Rome he was the most dangerous 
enemy of Valerius Flaccus and the most important witness 
against him. He thought his life in danger and walked about 
Rome wearing a cuirass. He was acting probably not only on 
his own account, but also in the interests of his influential 
Roman friends, enemies of Valerius Flaccus and his clique. In 
Asia Minor he had a brilliant career. His embassy to Rome 
was not the last. He repeatedly intervened there in favour of 
his city. Especially great was his influence in Rome during 
the rule of Julius Caesar, whose staunch supporter he always 
was. It is well known that he came at the head of an army to 
the rescue of Caesar when he was besieged in Alexandria and 
that he was rewarded for his assistance by the eminent dictator. 
For his great services to his native city he was highly honoured 
by it. We still possess many inscriptions which speak of his 
services and of honours bestowed on him by Pergamon. In one 
of these inscriptions he is praised as reo$ of the city 

after Pergamus and Philetaerus. There is no doubt that he 
was a very rich man. Adobogiona would not have married his 
father Menodotus if he had not been both rich and politically 
prominent. The army which he raised to help Caesar was 
without doubt paid, at least in part, out of his own resources. 

Laodicea in Phrygia was the abode of the family of the 
famous rhetoricians, orators, and politicians, zenon and his 
son polemon. Zenon rendered great services to Rome during 
the invasion of Asia Minor by the Parthians under Pacorus and 
Labienus (40 B.c.). His son Polemon became a friend of Antony 
and later of Augustus, and was appointed by the latter king of 
Pontus and Bosporus. The family of Zenon had been promi¬ 
nent at Laodicea long before Antony’s time. In connexion with 
Laodicea Strabo mentions another millionaire of this city, 
hieron, who bequeathed to it more than 2,000 talents and 
adorned the city with many beautiful gifts. It should be noted 
that Laodicea was famous for the exceptional quality of its 
wool. Mylasa in Caria in the first century b.c. was ruled by two 
distinguished rhetoricians, who were at the same time promi¬ 
nent politicians and practically tyrants of the city —euthy- 
demus and his successor hybreas. Strabo gives a vivid 
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account of them. Euthydemus belonged to a very rich family, 
while Hybreas was a self-made man. I shall have occasion to 
speak of him in the next chapter. Cnidus in Cariawas the home 
of two prominent families, that of callistus, son of Epigenes, 
and that of theopompus, son of Artemidorus, the friend of 
Caesar, many times mentioned in literary texts, perhaps the 
same who met O. Cicero in Asia. Even more distinguished were 
the two Lesbians of Mytilene, theophaxes, the friend and 
historiographer of Pompev, and the well-known potamon, son 
of Lesbonax, whose monumental heroon has yielded a remark¬ 
able series of highly important inscriptions. And finally, at 
Cos we have the curious figure of curtius xicias, Epicurean 
philosopher, poet, and man of letters generally, friend of promi¬ 
nent Romans (Memmius, Pompev, Cicero, Atticus, Dolabella, 
and Brutus), who at the end of his life became tyrant of Cos 
for about eight years (from 41/40 b.c .). 93 

To this short list many names might be added by readers 
of Cicero’s orations and letters. He mentions repeatedly, 
especially in his speech pro Flacco and in his letters to Quintus, 
wealthy and outstanding members of the bourgeoisie of Asia 
Minor. They were well known at Rome and had many friends 
in the great city, among both the senatorial and the equestrian 
classes. Many of them were intimate friends of Cicero. In 
this connexion the pro Flacco, Cicero’s very interesting ‘ Anato¬ 
lian’ speech, deserves perusal. It brings before us a great 
variety of members of the Anatolian middle class: of some of 
them Cicero has hard words to say, which does not mean 
necessarily that they deserved them; some others he praises 
highly (if we had the speech of Laelius, we might find praise 
and blame reversed). They all belong to highly honoured 
families of the cities of Asia Minor, and had probably all of 
them inherited their fortunes from their ancestors. Of one of 
them, Mithridates of Pergamon, I have already spoken. 

To the rich bourgeoisie was due the splendid architectural 
development of many, perhaps of all, the cities of Asia in the 
late second century b.c. The archaeological exploration of 
Asia Minor, the careful study of the ruins of various cities and 
temples, has shown the remarkable abundance of fine buildings 
that this region produced in the second century b.c., not 
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excluding the latter half of it. Priene may be taken as an 
example. Archaeologists note with astonishment that its 
citizens had at that time the means of executing an ambitious 
building programme: the completion of the beautiful temple 
of Athena with its altar and cult statue, the rebuilding of the 
theatre, the erection of a gymnasium and of three splendid 
porticoes, one near the temple of Athena, another in the market¬ 
place, and the third in the stadium. Some scholars are inclined 
to connect the whole scheme with the money of Orophemes. 
But we have no information that any part of the money 
deposited by Orophernes was given to Priene. Nor is there 
any suggestion that other royal benefactors were interested in 
that city. It is simpler to attribute this outburst of building 
activity to the steady growth of the city’s prosperity before 
and after Aristonicus. 99 

Nor was Priene an exception. A study of the Artemision of 
Magnesia on the Maeander has shown that this temple, built, 
according to Vitruvius, by the famous architect Hermogenes, 
must be dated not earlier than 130 B.c. In addition to the 
Artemision, Hermogenes, according to the same author, built 
the temple of Dionysus at Teos. The little that remains of this 
temple shows the same plan and the same style of architecture 
and sculpture as we find at Magnesia. To these must be added 
the temple of Apollo at Alabanda, which, Vitruvius says, was 
constructed on the same plan as the two temples of Hermo¬ 
genes. Here again the style of the remains is very similar to 
that of the temples of Magnesia and of Teos. Further, the 
plan, the style of the architecture and sculpture, and the data 
furnished by an inscription engraved on one of its walls, lead 
us to ascribe the elegant temple of Hekate at Lagina near 
Stratonicea with great probability to the period following the 
war of Aristonicus. We have seen the part played by Strato¬ 
nicea in this war and we know the favour shown to the city by 
the Romans. 100 

Finally, it should be noticed that the Didymeion of Miletus 
was not in decay in the second half of the second century B.c. 
Gifts from kings (such as Antiochus VII and his queen Cleo¬ 
patra), from cities, and from private persons are recorded in 
the inventories, and building operations were not interrupted. 
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A special significance attaches to the gifts from some of the cities 
of Asia Minor. They show that the comparative prosperity of 
Miletus was shared by many other cities. The gift of Myrina, 
for instance, may be noticed, and we know, moreover, from the 
systematic excavation of the necropolis of this city, that the 
graves therein attributed to the second and the early first 
centuries b.c. were exceptionally rich. The participation of 
rich Milesian citizens in the celebration of the Didvmeia is no 
less significant. 101 We may conclude with certainty from all 
this evidence that the second century b.c. and the early years 
of the first were not a period of economic decay for Asia Minor. 
The ruin of the country did not begin until the Mithridatic war. 

The wealthy magnates of the first century b.c. to whom I 
have referred may be regarded as exceptions. They were clever 
enough to emerge unharmed out of the miseries of the late 
second century and of the first century B.c. They were, however, 
true children of the bourgeoisie of Asia Minor, and the founda¬ 
tions of their wealth were laid before the great catastrophes of 
Mithridates, Sulla, and the Roman civil wars. How many such 
families there were in Asia Minor we do not know. It is probable 
that the majority of the middle class fared less well and were 
ultimately ruined more or less completely. But the ruin of the 
entire class took some time. 

My impression is that the economic situation of the Roman 
province of Asia deteriorated during the first fifty years of its 
existence, but the decay was far from desperate or catastrophic. 
It was reserved for Mithridates and for Sulla and still more for 
his successors to make the ruin of the Hellenistic world almost 
complete. 

I am inclined to believe in the accuracy of the preamble to 
the famous speech which Sulla delivered after the close of the 
first Mithridatic war to the representatives of the cities of Asia 
Minor at Ephesus.* He begins his speech with a short history 
of the relations between Rome and Asia Minor. He mentions 
Antiochus III, Eumenes, and the Rhodians, and their relations 
with the Anatolian cities, and proceeds: ‘ That, then, is the way 
in which we have behaved toward you; but you on your part, 
when Attalus Philometor left his kingdom to us by will, fought 

* App. Mithr. 62 ft'. 
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on the side of Aristonicus against us for four years, until 
Aristonicus was captured and until most of you were reduced 
to helplessness and terror. And although you fared thus, never¬ 
theless, when in twenty-four years you had progressed to a 
high level of wealth and splendour in private and public posses¬ 
sions, peace and luxury caused you to break out into wanton¬ 
ness once more, and after waiting until we were busied with 
Italy, some of you brought Mithridates and others made 
compacts with him when he came’ (translated by A. M. 
Harmon). 

The sources of the wealth of the Anatolian bourgeoisie are 
evident. Asia Minor, it need hardly be said, was a very fertile 
country. Its rich bourgeois were in all probability most of 
them landowners. Industry, as I have said, continued to 
flourish in many cities. There were rich and unexhausted mines 
of silver and copper, and large forests. All these sources of 
wealth were still at the disposal of the native population. 

Nor was the trade of Asia Minor declining. I shall show later 
in this chapter how the active commercial relations between 
Asia Minor and Syria (above, pp. 655 ff.) came to an end after 
the disappearance of the Attalids, and shall tr} 7 to explain this 
phenomenon (below, p. 867 f.). The loss, however, was compen¬ 
sated by the lively trade between Asia Minor and Italy, a trade 
chiefly in slaves, as already described. I may refer in this 
connexion to a hoard of coins found in Picenum (later than 77 
B.c.) which contained many cistophori. It should be noted that 
cistopliori were still minted in the Roman province of Asia 
apparently in large quantities and of good quality. 102 

Some changes took place in the period we are considering in 
the state of the independent kingdoms of the north and east 
of Asia Minor. 

bithynia was politically in its decline. Prusias II, the suc¬ 
cessor of Prusias I, whom we have seen engaged in ‘moderniz¬ 
ing’ Bithynian life (above, p. 662 f.), followed in the main the 
policy of Nicomedes I, Ziaelas, and Prusias I. But, despite 
his servile attitude towards the Romans and the humiliation 
of his great rival Eumenes II, by which he hoped to profit, he 
was unable to achieve anything of importance. Heraclea 
Pontica, supported by the Romans, retained its liberty and 
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the important position in the trade of the Euxine that it had 
inherited. An attempt to increase the territory of Bithynia at 
the expense of Pergamon and perhaps to establish control over 
the Straits and the Propontis—a matter of vital consequence 
not only to Pergamon but also to the two greatest commercial 
cities on the Greek seas, Rhodes and Cyzicus—failed in spite 
of some military successes. The failure was due not to any 
mistakes or lack of ability on the part of Prusias (who was 
stronger than Attalus II both on land and sea) but to the 
vigorous intervention of Rome. Prusias misunderstood the 
policy of the Roman Senate. He hoped that Rome would be 
willing to let his kingdom grow in order to weaken Pergamon, 
but he was mistaken. Bithynia under Prusias I had become 
too strong and too self-confident. The early successes of 
Prusias II alarmed Rome. Thus the war ended without 
bringing gains to any of the combatants. 103 

Prusias II was succeeded by his son and murderer Nico- 
medes II Epiphanes (149-128/7 b.c.). Next came Nicomedes 
III (128/7-c. 95/94 b.c.) , and finally Nicomedes IV, who 
bequeathed his kingdom to Rome in 74 b.c . 104 The first two 
successors of Prusias II kept strictly to the policy of the great 
kings of Bithynia. Faithful and obedient to Rome, they endea¬ 
voured to increase their territory and their wealth in rivalry 
with Pontus and Pergamon, and to display themselves in the 
Greek world as strong supporters of Hellenism. Epiphanes was 
highly honoured by the Ionian koivov (a dedication by Epiphanes 
of a temple to his mother Apame, found at the Piraeus, may 
have been brought there from Bithynia in modem or ancient 
times). He was a familiar figure in Delos and kept up friendly 
relations with other crowned vassals of Rome, such as Massi- 
nissa of Numidia. Nor was his son Nicomedes III less popular 
in the Greek world. His relations with Delos were very close. 
His philhellenism was well known at Delphi, where he was a 
figure of no less importance than Eumenes II and Attalus II 
before him. He had relations with Epidaurus and friends in 
that place, and was the benefactor of the technitai of Argos, who 
erected a statue of him. This is not the place to deal with the 
foreign policy of Nicomedes II and Nicomedes III. I need 
only say that all their efforts to add to their territory, whether 

3261.2 n 
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by courting Rome (as Nicomedes II did), or by diplomacy, 
intrigues, and wars (the methods used by Nicomedes III), met 
with failure. Rome was opposed to their endeavours, being 
anxious that none of her vassal allies should become too 
strong. 105 

Political failure did not entail decline in prosperity for 
Bithynia. There is evidence here and there that the kings 
remained as rich as before. It was not without good reason 
that the Ionian koivov had established the cult of Nicomedes II 
and granted him high honours. Granius Licinianus states that 
Nicomedes III had the reputation of being the great benefactor 
of all who were in need, meaning probably the Greek cities in 
particular. He adds that Nicomedes gave 500 talents to his 
concubine, Hagne of Cyzicus, when he sent her with their son 
Socrates to Cyzicus for safety. 106 The kings naturally derived 
their wealth from the same sources as in the past. The country 
was well cultivated. The forests provided timber, pitch, and 
tar, of which there was abundance for the kings to export. 
There was, moreover, the active traffic in slaves of which I have 
already spoken. The pointed remark of Nicomedes III to the 
Senate that the publicani of the province of Asia had carried 
off his subjects betrays his annoyance at their efficient com¬ 
petition in the slave trade. His keen interest in trade is attested 
by the dedication to him of a still extant Periegesis attributed 
to Scymnus, which pays great attention to the contemporary 
conditions of the Pontic regions. In his dedication the author 
of this work shows great enthusiasm for Nicomedes III and for 
the Bithynian kings in general. He was in all probability a 
native of one of the Greek cities of Asia Minor, though not a 
subject of Nicomedes. 107 

Finally, it seems highly probable that the Bithynian kings 
competed with the Romans in the field of banking also. Pliny, 
referring to the endeavour of Nicomedes, probably Nicomedes 
III, to obtain the famous Aphrodite of Cnidus, twice repeats 
the same version of the story:* Cnidus was heavily indebted to 
the king (‘ grave aes alienum ’; ‘ aes alienum quod erat ingens ’), 
and Nicomedes was prepared to cancel the debt if Cnidus gave 
him the great Aphrodite. I suspect that it was some measure 
* Plin. N.H. vii. 12, and xxxvi. 21. 
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connected with the activity of Nicomedes II as money-lender 
that so endeared him to the Ionian kolvov. 

The steady development of Bithynian trade and the conco¬ 
mitant growth of Bithynia’s own harbours, founded by the 
Bithynian kings, could not but impair to some extent the 
prosperity of Heraclea and Cyzicus, the two chief commercial 
cities of the southern coast of the Euxine and of the Propontis, 
the nearest neighbours of Bithynia and for a long time its 
commercial agents. 

heraclea was certainly in its decline. I have already said 
that it lost the greater part of its fertile territory to the Bithy¬ 
nian kings and suffered heavily not only from their attacks 
but also from the Galatians. The political history of the city 
in the second century B.c. was uneventful. Memnon, its 
enthusiastic historiographer, has nothing to record between the 
siege of the city by Prusias I and the Mithridatic War except 
its dispatch to Rome, its ancient ally, during the Social War, 
of a small squadron of two ships—a very small contribution 
indeed for a city that had in the past equipped much larger 
squadrons for the support of its friends and allies. 

Yet its commerce was still flourishing, and the accumulated 
wealth of the city and of its individual citizens was very large. 
The former conclusion may be drawn from the fact already 
stated that a large number of Heracleans resided at Athens in 
the second and first centuries B.c.; of the latter we have proof 
in the fact that, when the city, a reluctant ally of Mithridates, 
was captured during the third Mithridatic War by Cotta and 
Triarius after a siege which lasted for two years, it yielded to 
the ruthless victors an enormous booty in gold, silver, objects 
of art, and the like. After the war it recovered rapidly and 
regained its former prosperity. 108 

cyzicus, the Rhodes of the Propontis, fared better. The city 
adhered to its traditional policy—preservation of the freedom 
of the seas in alliance with Rhodes, cordial relations with its 
powerful neighbours the Pergamene kings and the kings of 
Bithynia, and of no less importance, a continuous and unwaver¬ 
ing support of Rome. It was prepared to resist, arms in hand, 
every encroachment on the freedom of the seas. We have seen 
the city active in the war against Pharnaces and in that against 
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Prusias II. On the other hand, its faithfulness to Rome 
brought great tribulation upon it in the time of Fimbria, and 
again when it was besieged by Mithridates, a siege not less 
famous and dramatic than the great siege of Rhodes by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

The prosperity and reputation of Cyzicus did not decline in 
the period with which we are dealing. Its alliances with 
Pergamon and Rome were probably more profitable to the 
city than its former relations with the early Seleucids. It 
retained the large and fertile territory which rendered its popu¬ 
lation self-supporting in normal times. Its trade continued to 
flourish. Strabo’s description of the city* holds good both for 
the early and for the late Hellenistic period. Relying on 
personal acquaintance with the city, as well as on literary 
sources, he praises Cyzicus in terms similar to those which he 
and other ancient writers applied to Rhodes—a large and 
beautiful city, famous for its good organization both for peace 
and war (evvofiia 7 rpos re elprjinrjv ko.1 rroXejj.oi') , well equipped 
with ships, arms, engines of war, and food for all eventualities. 
Its large storehouses, in particular, struck Strabo’s imagination. 

The coins of Cyzicus were no longer vdiat they had been in 
the past, the prime currency of the Pontic regions and highly 
esteemed in the rest of Greece. But they were still a respected 
currency. As an ally of Rhodes, Cyzicus had at first adopted 
the Rhodian standard, but about 200 b . c . substituted the Attic. 
We have seen that in the second century this was the predomi¬ 
nant standard of international trade. 

The great sufferings that Cyzicus endured in the Mithridatic 
Wars did it no vital damage. In the days of Tiberius it was 
once more an international market, v’here merchants (ip-opoi) 
and visitors (£eVoi) from all over the Roman world (olKovpeprf) 
met to take part in its famous assembly (7 Tavrjyvpi?). 10 * 

Pharnaces (see above, pp. 663 ft'.) left pontus as strong and 
as rich as Bithynia. Its capital v’as now sinope, the principal 
emporium of the south-eastern coast of the Euxine. After its 
conquest by Pharnaces and its adoption as the capital of the 
Pontic kings, its commercial importance did not decline. It 
remained (with Amisus, the second capital of Pontus) the chief 

* xii. 8. ix, p. 575. 
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port from which the products of Pontus itself were exported, 
and at the same time an important centre of transit trade, 
especially for metals and for the caravan goods which came 
from Asia to Phasis by the South Caucasian route and to 
Pharnacia by the Euphrates route. The wide range of the 
trade of Sinope is attested, as I have already remarked, by the 
frequent occurrence in all the important cities of the Euxine 
and even occasionally in such cities as Athens and Delos, of 
jar-handles stamped with the names of astynomi. A comparison 
of the stamps with the coins of Sinope leads us to assign a large 
proportion of these handles to the time when Sinope had ceased 
to be an independent city and had become the capital of the 
Pontic kingdom. With the Sinopian jars came Sinopian mer¬ 
chants. Sinopians were familiar figures, now as in the past, in 
the principal centres of Greek life, especially at Athens, though 
perhaps not so important as were the merchants of Heraclea, 
Panticapaeum, Chersonesus, and Olbia; for the products of 
Sinope were in less demand in Greece than the grain, fish, hides, 
and slaves of the other Greek cities of the Euxine. In these 
cities themselves, however, where the need of metals and of 
cheap olive-oil was urgent, the importance of Sinope was 
paramount. 110 

The trade relations of Sinope and its close connexion with 
the other cities of the Euxine coast determined to a large 
extent the policy of the two most prominent kings of Pontus, 
Phamaces and Mithridates VI Eupator. The policy of Phar- 
naces, of which I have already spoken, was neglected for a 
time by his immediate successors, Mithridates Philopator Phila- 
delphus and Mithridates Euergetes, so far as it concerned the 
Euxine. They were both of them faithful allies of Rome and 
sought to use this alliance to promote the Anatolian side of the 
policy of Pharnaces, the extension of the territory of Pontus 
in Asia Minor at the expense of its neighbours—Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia, Galatia, and Cappadocia. In the main they were 
successful. Rome for some reason believed in their loyalty and 
did not oppose the expansion of their kingdom, especially 
during the rule of Mithridates V Euergetes, her efficient sup¬ 
porter in the third Punic war and in the war with Aristonicus. 
Mithridates Euergetes was certainly the wealthiest and the 
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most powerful king in Asia Minor in the last decades of the 
second century" b.c. 

His wealth and strength were inherited after his death by 
Mithridates VI Eupator. But Rome became conscious of what 
from her point of view were the abnormal features of the situa¬ 
tion, and at one stroke deprived the heir of all the acquisitions 
of his father, thereby reminding him of his modest role as a 
vassal king, ruling by the grace of Rome. This act led to a 
change in the policy of the new king of Pontus. His two 
predecessors had endeavoured to enlarge their kingdom with 
the permission of Rome. Eupator decided to do so as he saw 
fit without consulting Rome. His main political conception he 
inherited from Phamaces. It was that of a Pontic Empire, the 
fusion in a single political and economic unit of the territories 
round the Euxine, in spite of their peculiar structure: a belt of 
Greek commercial cities and a hinterland of native tribes and 
villages, closely connected with the Greek cities economically 
but quite different from them in their mode of life and menta¬ 
lity. As a man of Greek civilization, a sincere philhellene and 
the recognized king of his own Greek cities, one of which was 
his capital, assisted by advisers and generals who were mostly 
Greeks from Amisus and Sinope, Mithridates designed to 
become the ruler and the leader of the other Greek cities of the 
Black Sea. As a descendant of the great Persian kings and 
hereditary ruler of part of Asia Minor, he regarded him self as 
the natural master and leader of all the tribes that lived behind 
the Greek cities on the Euxine—Iranians, Anatolians, Celts, 
and Thracians. And certainly his dynamic figure appealed 
to them and they were ready to support him. Nor was he 
unpopular among the Greeks, hard pressed as they were all 
along the coast (except of course in Bithynia and in Pontus) 
by the greedy and cruel chiefs of native tribes, their nearest 
neighbours. They certainly preferred incorporation in a 
Hellenistic kingdom, in which they were assured of a leading 
part politically and economically, to the role of victims and 
subjects of barbarians only slightly tinged with Greek civi¬ 
lization. 

It is not astonishing that in these circumstances Mithridates 
succeeded in adding to his dominions the ancient customers of 
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Sinope—the Greek cities of the Caucasus, of the Crimea, and 
of the northern and western coasts of the Euxine. The tribes 
of their respective hinterlands were not averse from accepting 
him as their ally and serving in his armies for good pay in the 
combined qualities of allies and mercenaries. 

The great influence of Mithridates V in Asia Minor and the 
marvellous successes of Mithridates VI in the East contributed 
to their popularity in the Greek world in general; achievements 
of the latter were presented to the Greek public by his historio¬ 
graphers in the same light as the fabulous exploits of Antiochus 
III, ‘the Great’, of Syria had been glorified in the past. The 
steady growth of the trade of Pontus which was reflected in 
the cordial relations between Delos and Athens on one hand, 
and the kings of Pontus, especially Mithridates V and Mithri¬ 
dates VI, on the other, confirmed the Greeks in the idea that the 
Pontic Mithridatids were the richest kings of the world, and 
that their treasury was full of gold and silver. The abun¬ 
dant and spectacular coinage of Mithridates VI supported this 
idea. 111 

We are therefore not surprised to learn that at Delos in 102/1 
b.c. a priest of the gods who protected maritime commerce 
(Poseidon Aisios and the Dioscuri-Cabiri), Helianax, son of 
Asclepiodorus, an Athenian, built in the sacred precinct of the 
Cabiri a little heroon dedicated to Poseidon and the Cabiri and to 
King Mithridates (identified with Dionysus), with a statue of the 
king in military dress which was the cult statue of the shrine. 
With Mithridates were associated some of his highest digni¬ 
taries, members of his military and civil staff—the well-known 
Dorylaus, ‘classmate’ of Mithridates (crvvTpo<j>o<s) , chief of his 
body-guard (ini tov iyx&p&tov) and chief commander of his 
army (eVi tmv Swapeov ); his private confidential chancellor 
(cVl tov aTTopprjTov, a secretis ); his chief doctor and chief judge 
and other members of his court, most of them having the court 
rank of to. >v -pco-wv <f>l\cvv and most of them Greeks of Amisus. 
Beside them appear kings, friends of Mithridates, and probably 
personal acquaintances of Helianax—Ariarathes Philometor of 
Cappadocia, Antiochus VIII Grypus, and two members of the 
court of Mithridates II of Parthia. With this noble company 
was associated the father of the dedicant. Portraits of all 
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these dignitaries were carved on shield-like medallions (ott\o) 
with the corresponding inscriptions below or above the 
medallions. 112 

It is evident that it was not only for political reasons that an 
Atheno-Delian of wealth and position dedicated a heroon to 
Mithridates. It is highly probable that Helianax played an 
important part in the commercial relations between Delos and 
Pontus, especially Amisus. 113 The same suggestion may be 
made as regards Dicaeus, son of Dicaeus, priest of Sarapis, who 
about 94/3 b.c. dedicated at Delos a chapel in the Sarapeum for 
the safety of Athens, Rome, King Mithridates Eupator Dionysus, 
and his own father and mother. Another dedication of the same 
Dicaeus to Isis Aphrodite again associates Mithridates and his 
own mother; and still another is preserved in fragments. 114 

The significance of these Delian dedications is clear. We see 
how the popularity of the young, ambitious, and valorous king, 
the saviour of the Greeks of the Euxine, the rich benefactor 
and business associate of Athens and Delos, spread gradually 
from these two places to the rest of Greece and to Asia Minor, 
and how he came to be looked upon, where the Roman methods 
of dealing with the Greek cities had provoked impatience and 
disgust, as the eventual saviour of Greece in general. 

So long as the action of Mithridates was confined to far 
distant regions bordering on the Black Sea, Rome remained 
undisturbed. She was not interested in the fate of the Greek 
cities in that quarter and saw without concern the glorification 
of Eupator, saviour and benefactor of Greek civilization. But 
without the possession of the Bithynian coast and the Thracian 
Bosporus, the work of Mithridates remained incomplete and 
his Pontic kingdom insecure. His principal efforts were now 
directed, after the conquest of the southern and northern 
coasts of the Euxine and of the northern part of the western 
coast, to the Bithynian coast. In the long history of Bithynia 
and Pontus it had been repeatedly demonstrated that it was 
easy for a strong Bithynia to close the Bosporus and thus 
deprive Pontus of its main source of income, commerce with 
the Mediterranean world. It was no accident that the conflict 
between Rome and Mithridates began with an attempt by 
Bithynia to cut off Pontus from the Mediterranean (in 88 b.c.). 
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These designs of Mithridates, however, met with the deter¬ 
mined resistance of Rome and finally resulted in a protracted 
war between them. Of this war I shall have to say a few words 
in the next chapter. Here I need only remark that in the course 
of the struggle the cardinal political ideas of Mithridates under¬ 
went a notable change. He realized that the Pontic king¬ 
dom which he had created could not enjoy a lasting security 
while the Greek world remained under the control of Rome. So 
his endeavour now was to restore the unity of the Hellenistic 
powers and to make them, under his own leadership, politically 
independent of Rome. His Pontic kingdom was now no longer 
an object in itself, but a means of realizing and sustaining his 
Greco-Anatolian Empire. 

The kingdom of Pontus under Mithridates certainly marked 
a step in the development of the Hellenistic world. While the 
Oriental tide was rapidly submerging the hellenized parts of 
Syria, without any effective measures being taken to stem 
it, Mithridates endeavoured to check a similar process in the 
regions of the Euxine, by supporting Hellenism against Orien¬ 
talism, or rather by establishing a modus vivendi between the 
two, in which Hellenism would keep its identity and continue 
to play a leading part in civilization and economics. He failed 
because he substituted for the sound and realizable idea of a 
Pontic kingdom, which might have been tolerated by Rome 
indefinitely, the dream of an independent Panhellenic monarchy, 
which of course was unacceptable to Rome. The result was to 
plunge the Greek world into unheard-of sufferings and to bring 
about a rapid and general economic decay, of which more will 
be said in the next chapter. 115 

We may, however, note here that the Mithridatic War was 
the closing phase of the great struggle between Hellenism and 
Romanism. The Greek world once more mobilized its resources, 
not so much in men as in wealth. It is amazing to see how 
great this accumulated wealth was, especially in Asia Minor. 
Army after army, fleet after fleet, were thrown into the struggle 
by Mithridates. Enormous issues of coined money were struck 
to cover the vast military expenditure, which was naturally 
borne in the main by Asia Minor and especially by the Greek 
cities. We may see in this wealth striking evidence of the 
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success that had attended the economic policy of the Anatolian 
Hellenistic monarchies in the two centuries of their indepen¬ 
dence, and of the profit that the Greeks of Asia Minor had 
derived from it. 

The conditions in Galatia were unsettled. Under the 
influence of the surrounding Hellenistic States and of the 
Galatians who returned to their country after long service in 
one of the Hellenistic armies, its kings and chieftains developed 
a keen resentment at their isolation in their remote towns amid 
a semi-barren country. Like their neighbours, they wanted 
a freer and more civilized, that is to say, a hellenized life. It 
was a new phenomenon in Galatian history when a little before 
190 b.c. they organized an expedition not of mere robbery but 
of conquest. Their aim was to seize Heraclea Pontica and thus 
to get an outlet to the sea (Memmon 28). Their attempt was 
doomed to failure since they had not learned how to besiege 
and capture fortified cities. We have evidence of another 
venture, perhaps of the same kind, in an obscure incident 
which took place between the flourishing city of Lampsacus 
and the Tolistoagian Galatians.* 

The events that followed the Roman victory over Antiochus 
III brought these aspirations to a close. The Romans acceded 
to the suggestion of Eumenes II and decided to put an end to 
the inroads of the Galatians into Asia Minor and to their efforts 
to enlarge their territory. It is probable that Cn. Manlius 
Vulso was spurred to action by tales of the fabulous wealth of 
the Galatians. The result was that the country was thoroughly 
laid waste and that many thousands of Galatian slaves were 
thrown on the Greek and Italian markets. Later, after a new 
outburst of Galatian temper under Ortiagon, Galatia was made 
subject to Pergamon, in a kind of vassalage. We have seen 
that the Galatians reacted to this turn of events by a tremen¬ 
dous war of revolt (of 168 b.c.) , in which Eumenes II saved Asia 
Minor from the horrors of a new Galatian devastation. After 
the war of 168/7 b.c. Galatia was ready for annexation. But 
Eumenes II had become too strong and too popular for Rome, 
and the ‘liberty’ of the Gauls was restored as it had existed 
before Vulso’s conquest and Ortiagon’s War. 

* S.I.G . 3 591.49. 
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This political measure, however, could not arrest the gradual 
transformation of Galatia into one of the Hellenistic countries 
of Asia Minor, that is to say, the spread of Greco-Phrygian 
civilization to the Galatian aristocracy. The first sign of this 
was the appearance of Galatian chieftains in the ancient 
‘cities’ of Phrygia, Tavium, Ancyra, Pessinus, and the active 
part taken by them in the administration of the Pessinuntian 
temple-state, of which we have a vivid reflection in the corres¬ 
pondence between the chief priest of Pessinus, Attis, and the 
kings of Pergamon, Eumenes II and Attalus II (163-156 b.c.).* 
We are unfortunately unable to follow the process of the sub¬ 
jection of Galatia to Greek and Phrygian cultural influences in 
the late Hellenistic times. It reached its greatest intensity 
after the Mithridatic wars, when all Galatia was gradually 
united under a succession of single rulers, kings by the grace of 
Rome. Of these Deiotarus is the best known. The last was 
Amyntas, after whose reign Galatia became a Roman province 
(25 b.c.) . An interesting testimony to the hellenization of 
Deiotarus and his family is furnished by their graves, recently 
found at Ivaralar—impressive tumuli of the Anatolian and 
Thraco-Macedonian type, so well known from the South 
Russian variety of them with solid stone grave-chambers of 
Greek type. It is a pity that these graves had been looted before 
their excavation. The scanty remains that they yielded in 
sculpture, grave-furniture, and minor finds have a Greek aspect 
and were the work of Greek craftsmen. Some of the vessels had 
been imported either from Egypt or from Syria, for example 
the glass dish with gold ornaments. The only funeral inscrip¬ 
tion which was recovered is in Greek. The evidence, however, 
is too slight for general conclusions. The weapons, gold and 
silver vessels, and the horse-trappings might have presented 
a different aspect. 116 

In the period under review the wave of hellenization reached 
Cappadocia . 117 I have already described the aspect of Cappa¬ 
docia before its superficial hellenization, which began in the 
middle of the third century B.c. and was intensified in the 
second century and the early first. At the time of the Galatian 
War of Manlius Vulso the native Iranian dynasty of the 
* Welles, R.C., Nos. 55-61. 
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Ariarathai of Cappadocia entered for good into the orbit of 
Roman policy and became practically a dynasty of vassal kings. 
It was Ariarathes V Eusebes Philopator (163-130 b.c.) who was 
regarded as the real Hellenizer of Cappadocia. His successors 
followed his policy, though the turmoil of political events at 
the end of the second century gave them very little chance 
of carrying cut his programme. The best testimony to their 
efforts, besides the dynastic marriages, are their relations with 
the great centres of Greek life and of Greek commerce of the 
time, Athens and Delos. It will suffice to recall a few facts. 
Ariarathes V was educated at Athens and was there a class¬ 
mate of Attalus II; both of them were made Athenian citizens 
and honoured their common teacher Carneades with a statue.* 
The letters which Carneades wrote to Ariarathes are still 
extant. I may also mention the Athenian decree of the Diony- 
siac artistes in honour of Ariarathes and the statue of his sister 
Stratonice, wife of Eumenes II and Attalus II, erected at Delos 
by the Athenian people. Once started, the cordial relations 
between Athens and the Cappadocian kings were never inter¬ 
rupted until the tragic end of the dynasty in the convulsion of 
the Mithridatic wars. 118 

The little we know of Cappadocia of this time (Cappadocia 
is the least known part of Asia Minor) does not allow us even 
to conjecture the extent to which Cappadocian economic and 
social life was hellenized by the Cappadocian philhellenic kings. 
For a country like Cappadocia hellenization meant urbaniza¬ 
tion. Now r Strabo, f our best authority on Cappadocia, had very 
little knowledge of it. He speaks of two places only which may 
claim the honour of being called cities (-o'Xeis), Mazaca and 
Tyana, which both received from one or other of the Cappa¬ 
docian kings of the second century a new Greek name, Eusebeia. 
But even Tyana, which he once calls 770X 1?, he describes another 
time as 770X107x0.. 

The epigraphic and numismatic evidence supports this scepti¬ 
cal attitude of Strabo as regards the urbanization of Cappadocia. 
His picture of the country is certainly true to the actual condi¬ 
tions as they were in his time or in that of his late hellenistic 
sources (probably anterior to the reign of the last royal 
* S.I.G , 3 666. f xii. 1. 4 ff., p. 537. 
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hellenizer of Cappadocia, Archelaus, whom Antony appointed 
king of Cappadocia). 

‘ Cities’ (though not in the sense of the Greek polls) existed in 
Cappadocia long before the second century b.c. In this respect 
it was not unlike the other parts of Asia Minor. They were 
either temple-cities with their priest-kings (for example 
Comana), or city-states with their own dynasts. Some of these 
were slightly hellenized, as is shown by the rare coins of the 
early third century B.c. of the city-kingdoms Tyana, Morima, 
and Anisa. Their kings appear on the coins in Persian garb, 
but the inscriptions on the coins are in Greek. 119 

These city-kingdoms were absorbed by the new united 
Cappadocia created by the efforts of Ariaramnes and his 
successor Ariarathes III. The latter was the first ‘hellenistic’ 
king of Cappadocia. He showed his hellenizing policy by 
building for himself a capital in the style of Antigoneia, 
Cassandreia, Lysimacheia, Demetrias, and Antioch, to which 
he gave his own name (Ariaratheia). This policy was further 
developed by his successors in the second century. It is highly 
probable that under their protection and under the influence 
of the development of the natural resources of the country 
many Greeks or hellenized Anatolians and Syrians, landowners, 
artisans, and merchants, settled in the existing city-like centres 
(KWyuo77o\eis or TroXCa-fj-aTa according to Strabo) and gave them 
a more or less hellenized aspect. The first instance of this is 
to be seen in the new capital of Cappadocia, Mazaca-Eusebeia. 
It replaced, perhaps under Ariarathes V, the earlier capital 
Ariaratheia, which sank into oblivion (it is entirely unknown to 
Strabo). The founder of Mazaca-Eusebeia gave it a Greek 
constitution of an antiquarian character: Strabo* reports that 
it was governed by the laws of Charondas and had a special 
official to interpret them, a sort of constitutional jurisconsult or 
expert. Nyssa, if it really was another dynastic city of Ariara¬ 
thes V, as has been suggested, was perhaps similarly treated. 

Other cities, large and small, also adopted Greek constitu¬ 
tions and assumed a more or less Greek aspect. So it was with 
Tyana. The discovery in this city of a catalogue of gymna- 
siarchs of the second century b.c., dedicated to Hermes and 

* xii. 2. 9, p. 539. 
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Heracles for the safety of Ariarathes VI Epiphanes, makes it 
likely that the city had a kind of Greek political organization, 
probably since the time of Ariarathes V.* 

Lastly, we have the interesting inscription of the city of Anisa, 
one of those ‘cities’ whose name appeared on the dynastic 
coins of the early third century. It is a decree of the city 
bearing the date of the year 7 and the Macedonian month Dius 
(the seventh year being certainly, according to the practice 
followed on these coins, the regnal year of one of the last Ariara- 
thai, not the year of the Pompeian or an unknown era); the 
decree is in honour of a distinguished citizen of Anisa who went 
to the capital Eusebeia and made good, before the supreme 
‘manager’ (dpytStot/c^rTj?) of the kingdom and the royal governor 
of the city (eVl ttoAew?), the claim of the city to a contested 
heritage of a man who had died intestate (cGG^oi'd/r^ros). 
The city appears in possession of a regular Greek constitution, 
has Greek festivals—Aids lonrjpLa and 'Hpd/Aeux—and has the 
rights of a juridical person and its own property. And yet 
it is called not ttoXi? but ~o\iWcvpa, and depends in many 
respects on the royal officers. Its position was the same as 
that of E T ruk in Babylonia, of Seleuceia on the Eulaeus, and of 
Dura-Europos on the Euphrates when they were cities of the 
Parthian kingdom. It should also be noted that the citizens 
of Anisa use Greek and local names indiscriminately. 

The urbanization of Cappadocia, with the Greek type of 
economic life which it implied, was shortlived. Anisa, like 
Morima, faded out of sight. They are unknown to Strabo. 
Perhaps they will emerge some day under another name, like 
Mazaca, which became Caesarea. Whether their disappearance 
was due to the activity of the following line of kings with the 
dynastic name of Ariobarzanes or to the absorption of the 
smaller urban centres by the larger we do not know. A revival 
of urbanization may be noticed shortly before the Roman 
annexation, under Archelaus. But even under Roman rule 
(from 17 b . c .) Cappadocia still appears as a mainly Oriental 
borderland of the Roman Empire. 120 

* S.E.G. i. 466. 
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B. THE SELEUCID EMPIRE AND ITS NEIGHBOURS 

After its days of greatness and glory under the rule of the 
first Seleucids and after a spectacular revival in the time of 
Antiochus III, which continued, despite the Roman victory 
over Antiochus, under his successors Seleucus IV and Antiochus 
IV, the Seleucid kingdom under the successors of Epiphanes 
was in a state of gradual political decay. Continuous dynastic 
strife, both ruinous and aimless, gradually undermined the 
military and financial strength of the late Seleucids and made 
Syria helpless against its foreign enemies, against disintegration 
from within, and against the mounting Oriental tide which 
threatened its very existence. 

In the East the parthiaxs advanced steadily in spite of all 
the efforts of the Seleucids. They gradually occupied the 
Iranian lands and finally under Mithridates II established their 
rule on the banks of the two rivers in Babylonia and Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Their further advance was temporarily checked, partly 
by the growth of Armenia, which reached its peak in the time 
of Tigranes I, and partly by events unknown to us which took 
place within the Parthian kingdom and on its northern, eastern, 
and southern frontiers. 

In the South judaea under the Maccabees was engaged in a 
long and bloody struggle with the Seleucids. Successful in the 
main, this struggle secured for Judaea and its new rulers first 
an almost complete autonomy and later full political indepen¬ 
dence. The new kingdom, under the sway of some able descen¬ 
dants of J udas, embarked on an imperialistic policy and became 
for a while one of the strongest States of the Near East. 

The neighbours of Judaea, the nabataean arabs, likewise 
seized their opportunity. The Nabataean kings showed their 
ability by steadily building up their empire both in the south 
and east and in the north. Their principal aim was undoubtedly 
to obtain control over the main caravan routes of the Arabian 
desert, those which connected South Arabia through Petra with 
Gaza in Egypt on the one hand and with Damascus and the 
Phoenician cities on the other, and those which led from 
Gerrha and the northern coast of the Persian Gulf across the 
desert to Petra and Bostra respectively, the two most important 
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' centres of the Nabataean State. At the same time they 
developed the natural resources of their own country. 

Between the Parthian Empire and Syria the ARABS of the 
Syrian desert continued to lead an almost independent life. 
Some of these tribes which lived in close proximity to certain 
important Macedonian military colonies succeeded in establish¬ 
ing their control over several of the Greco-Macedonian cities. 
The city of Edessa-Orrhoe-Antioch on the Kallirhoe was 
ruled by the Osrhoenian Arabs through their own dynasty— 
most of the kings had the name of Abgarus—from 130-127 
B.c. onwards. This was probably a consequence of the troubled 
conditions that prevailed when Mesopotamia was occupied by 
the Parthians. Much nearer to the main centres of Seleucid 
Syria, at Hemesa near Arethusa, the tribe of the Hemesenes 
took possession of the city and made their sheikhs rulers of the 
new State. In the time of Pompey the dynasty of the Sam- 
psicerami and Iamblichi was already firmly established. Its 
previous history is unknown. We have later evidence (of the 
time of Crassus) of the existence of similar petty native monar¬ 
chies or Greek tyrannies in several other cities. Their previous 
history is likewise unknovm. Some of these petty monarchies 
(e.g. Hemesa) depended nominally on Seleucid Syria, most of 
them (e.g. Edessa) on Parthia. 

Another native state—that of the ituraeans —was esta¬ 
blished in Coelesyria between the Lebanon and Antilebanon. 
Its capital w r as Chalcis fo -o rep Wfidvcp and its second capital 
Heliopolis. Stephanus Byzantius speaks of Maniko, an Arab, 
as the founder of a dynasty of native rulers at Chalcis. In the 
time of Pompey the ruler w 7 as Ptolemy, son of Mennaeus, a 
hellenized Ituraean who started a coinage of his own and 
bequeathed his rule to his descendants. 

Finally, in the North, commagexe asserted its independence, 
first for a short time between 140-130 b.c., then permanently 
from 96 b.c. onwards. 

The gradual progress of Syria’s disintegration, on which our 
meagre and scattered sources of information throw 7 very little 
light, cannot be dealt with here in detail. Suffice it to say that, 
while it was slow at first, it progressed rapidly in the last 
decades of the second and the first decades of the first centurv 
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B.c. Attempts to restore the unity of the Seleucid kingdom 
were not lacking. Many efforts were made by the Seleucids 
themselves. All were thwarted by the dynastic strife fostered 
by the Romans. Later the task was taken up by the strongest 
rivals of the Seleucids. It is highly probable that the Parthians 
had it in mind at the time of Mithridates II. Tigranes I, in the 
atmosphere which led to the Mithridatic wars, succeeded for a 
short time in uniting almost the whole of Syria under his rule. 
The Parthian efforts failed because of the intervention of the 
Romans. They would not tolerate the existence of any strong 
Syrian State. 121 

The Syrian State was thus gradually reduced to a small 
territory comprising the Tetrapolis, its nucleus, Phoenicia, and 
what was left of Coelesyria and Cyrrhestica. However, even 
within this limited territory the tendency to break up into 
separate autonomous fragments spread like fire. The satraps 
of the kings took up the attitude of feudal lords. Petty 
dynasts established their rule, probably with the consent of 
the kings, in various cities. Pompey put an end to some of them. 
Others maintained themselves for a longer time. Our infor¬ 
mation, derived mostly from Josephus and Strabo, records in 
the main conditions that prevailed in the time of Pompey. We 
hear for example of a tyranny at Lysias near Apamea; of 
Beroea with Bambyce and Heraclea repeatedly in the hands 
of tyrants, first during the reign of Grypus and again in 88 B.c.; 
of the rule of tyrants in several Phoenician cities, Byblos, 
Tripolis, Tyre, Dora, Stratonos Pyrgos, Gaza, and in Phila¬ 
delphia and Gamala in Transjordan. 122 

Moreover, almost all the important cities of the kingdom 
claimed political liberty and obtained it gradually from the 
kings to an ever increasing extent. The climax of the process 
was the grant of ‘ autonomy’, which in Syria meant practically 
almost complete political independence. A study of the coinage 
of the cities enables us to follow the steps by which this 
autonomy was reached: from royal copper minted by the cities 
to autonomous copper, and from autonomous copper to auto¬ 
nomous silver, these changes marked the steps which led from 
self-government to political independence. To the minting of 

autonomous silver corresponded, in international relations, the 

3261,2 R • 
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inclusion of the autonomous cities in international treaties and 
special announcements to foreign powers concerning the new 
autonomous, i.e. almost independent, status of the cities. 

I cannot here deal in detail with the highly interesting 
history of the autonomy of Syrian cities. This has been 
frequently treated and with great care. I will confine myself 
to some general remarks which have a bearing on the subject 
of this book and to a few illustrations. 

In most instances the grant of complete autonomy was 
preceded by the recognition of a given city as lepa and dcriAo? 
(in some cases we have an advance from the title hpd to that 
of lepa Kal dcri'Xos). Lists of cities recognized by the kings as 
‘holy and inviolable’ have been compiled by many modem 
scholars and need not be repeated here. I will only observe that 
in none of the Hellenistic kingdoms was the grant of asylia to 
cities so common as in the late Seleucid monarchy and in none 
did the asylia present such peculiar features. 

I have dealt above with asylia as one of the most interesting 
Greek international institutions and pointed out the political, 
social, and economic role it played in the Hellenistic world in the 
third and second centuries b.c. Its spread was due to the great 
uncertainty of life typical of the time. It was used as a means 
of neutralizing this uncertainty, as a kind of international 
insurance against it. 

In Syria the possession of the right of asylia by certain 
cities, almost all of them commercial cities of the coast, may 
have had, as has been recently suggested, the same meaning 
and may have been achieved by the same means as in the rest 
of the Hellenistic world. The cities may have endeavoured 
to protect themselves in this way from attacks by certain 
foreign powers, including the pirates, their most dreaded 
enemies. By special embassies they would request their pro¬ 
spective enemies, certainly wth the permission and approval 
of the king, to recognize their asylia. Such may have been the 
procedure and the implication. But it must be emphasized 
that this assumption is highly conjectural, based on one posi¬ 
tive fact only, that all the cities in possession of asylia, as 
attested by the coins, were maritime cities. It involves some 
grave difficulties. Since the most dangerous enemies of the 
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maritime cities were the pirates, it would mean that the 
pirates were treated by the Syrian cities and implicitly by the 
Syrian kings as a legally recognized body politic, a fact not 
attested in our evidence. It would mean also that the pirates— 
perhaps for a substantial fee—were inclined to accept the 
bargain and to bind themselves by religious sanctions, a fact 
otherwise unattested. 

Be this as it may, recognition of their ‘ holiness ’ and ‘ inviola¬ 
bility ’ by the kings, even without the problematic international 
implication, may have brought with it substantial privileges 
for the cities and may have therefore effected an important 
improvement of their situation. In the disturbed conditions of 
the late Seleucid period the cities, hard pressed by the financial 
exactions and arbitrary jurisdiction of the kings, saw that 
their salvation lay in obtaining by some means complete or 
partial exemption from these royal exactions and jurisdiction. 
Royal recognition of the city as Upd and do-iAo? may have met 
these requirements. By becoming ‘holy’ the city perhaps 
acquired certain privileges in respect of royal taxation; by 
being asylos it may have been exempted from royal jurisdiction. 
In addition it became a place of refuge for all those, rich and 
poor, who were persecuted and oppressed, politically or finan¬ 
cially, by the king and his agents. It meant for the city an 
influx of capital, an increase of population (that is, of military 
strength), and abundance of cheap labour. The grant of asylia 
may thus have been an important economic factor in the life 
of Syrian cities. 

It was natural that the cities should use all means at their 
disposal to secure recognition by the kings of ‘holiness’ and 
‘ inviolability ’. One method in all probability was to offer to 
purchase the asylia at a good price. The kings yielded to the 
demands. They were too weak to resist the cities, which were 
still rich and possessed in some instances considerable military 
strength. Moreover, the purchase money paid by the cities was 
undoubtedly of great assistance to the kings in their chronic 
financial difficulties. Thus asylia spread far and wide all over 
Syria and Phoenicia. 

The next stage after asylia was of course recognition of a more 
or less complete autonomy. From ‘ holiness ’ to ‘ inviolability 
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from ‘ inviolability ’ to ‘ autonomy ’ was, as I have said, a pro¬ 
gress characteristic of the history of many of the Syrian 
cities. 123 Here are, exempli causa, a few typical cases. 

seleuceia ix pieria was one of the strongest and richest 
cities of Syria. It enjoyed under the Ptolemies a certain degree 
of autonomy, perhaps greater than other Ptolemaic cities. 
When it became once more a Seleucid city the Seleucids (as we 
know in the case of Seleucus IV) showed high regard for it. 
From Demetrius II it received the title ‘ holy’ (about 145 b.c.), 
and a little later that of ‘ holy and inviolable ’ probably from 
Tryphon (certainly before 138 B.c.) Finally, in 109 b.c. it 
received freedom (i\ei 6epia) from Antiochus Grypus. This was 
announced by letters written by Grypus to Ptolemy IX 
Alexander I, and to the Romans. Part of this correspondence 
was published at Paphos in Cyprus. From 109 b.c. Seleuceia 
used its own era and from 108 b.c. minted silver in large 
quantities. 

An interesting phenomenon in the same sphere is the forma¬ 
tion in the middle of the second century B.c. of a monetary 
league of the Tetrapolis. This league emitted coins with the 
inscription aS ekpwv Srj/xajy. 124 

Still stronger was the tendency to separatism among the 
Phoenician cities. The geographical situation of aradus and 
marathus, the most northern of the Phoenician cities and 
therefore the most dangerous rivals of Seleuceia and Laodicea 
in Syria, gave them a peculiar position among those cities. 
They were practically independent at the time when the Ptole¬ 
mies and Seleucids divided between themselves the rule over 
the Syrian, Phoenician, and Palestinian coast. They kept this 
semi-independence during the Seleucid rule, Aradus having 
received from Seleucus Callinicus the right of asylia. In the 
period which we are considering they coined large quantities 
of silver. The coinage of Aradus of a special standard was 
particularly abundant between 137 and 45 b.c., while Marathus 
used the Attic standard, minting without interruption until 
probably 64 b.c . 125 

A little later than Aradus tyre received the right of asylia 
from Epiphanes. From 125 b.c. onward it enjoyed complete 
autonomy. Its silver at that time was abundant and excellent, 
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and it occasionally minted even gold. The coins TvpCov komacltck; 
were highly appreciated all over Syria and had a wide circula¬ 
tion ; they retained their reputation for a long time. The other 
Phoenician cities, Byblus, Sidon, Tripolis, Ace, and Ascalon, 
became autonomous a little later, most of them after in b.c., 
having previously received the right of asylia. In the case of 
Tyre we know that the city paid in money for its autonomy. 
Other cities, those which retained their free constitution and 
those which preferred another type of autonomy, the rule of 
tyrants (above, p. 843), not improbably did the same. 126 

Being autonomous, the cities sometimes settled their 
quarrels among themselves without appealing to the kings. 
We know how Aradus organized a treacherous plot against its 
neighbour Marathus. The plot failed. Strabo, however, states 
positively that Marathus was destroyed by Aradus and that its 
territory was divided among the Aradians. If this is true, 
Strabo got his information from some literary source of the 
late second century contemporary with the destruction of 
Marathus. The city was certainly soon restored to its former 
splendour, since there is no long and notable interruption in 
the issues of its silver coins. 127 Another city war, this time 
between two cities of the kernel of the Seleucid kingdom, is 
recorded by Posidonius. With fine humour he describes how 
about 142 b.c. a regular war broke out between Apamea, the 
military capital of the Seleucids, and its dependent neighbour 
Larissa. The Macedonians, says Posidonius, took up their 
rusty swords and spears, donned their helmets (or hats) with 
visors, and moved in the fashion of a Dionysiac komos, followed 
by donkeys carrying wine, food, and musical instruments. 128 

In this atmosphere of anarchy and continuous internal 
struggle the Seleucids further indulged in wars with their 
hereditary enemies, the Ptolemies. 

No wonder that in such conditions robbery became endemic 
in the kingdom and piracy rife at sea. Even Pompey w'as 
unable to restore order. Mountains on the coast and certain 
maritime cities afforded refuge for pirates. In caves near the 
caravan roads professional robber bands lay in wait for the 
caravans. Other tribes preferred to rob the peasants of the 
fertile plains of Syria. Strabo, who notes with care the various 
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strongholds and refuges of these brigands, mentions for 
example the robbers who infested the rich oasis of Damascus 
and those who pillaged the valleys of Coelesyria. 129 

Political disintegration and the creation of new independent 
States out of the fragments of the Seleucid Empire did not 
involve the thorough orientalization of these fragments and 
a radical change in their economic and social life. It must be 
remembered that the long domination of the Seleucids and, 
in some parts of the later Seleucid Empire, of the Ptolemies, 
that is to say of Macedonians and Greeks, had as its conse¬ 
quence a far-reaching hellenization of at least the upper classes 
of the native population. The ' Hellenes ’ of Syria now included 
many natives, especially inhabitants of the cities, natives who 
spoke Greek, had become Hellenic in their mode of life, and 
gave a Greek education to their children. We know that this 
was the situation in Palestine in the time of Epiphanes, and 
we may guess that Palestine was no exception. Greek civiliza¬ 
tion and the Greek mode of life were regarded by this class of 
natives as the pre-eminent civilization, as a higher form of 
life. 130 

When political anarchy in the Seleucid kingdom and 
national revival in the borderlands replaced the rule of the 
Seleucids by that of native dynasties, the new rulers were 
certainly not hostile to Greek civilization as such. Most of them 
belonged to the hellenized upper class of the native population. 
Those who did not very soon learnt to appreciate the benefits 
of that civilization. They never thought of uprooting it in 
their kingdoms and replacing it by something wholly different. 
In fact they were all more or less philhellenes, as their contem¬ 
poraries were in Bithynia, Pontus, and Cappadocia. Their 
object was not to create States of a new type or to go back to 
conditions which had prevailed in the Near East before 
Alexander. In fact they knew nothing of these conditions. They 
had grown up and had been educated in a different atmosphere, 
and this atmosphere was Hellenistic. 

We need not be surprised therefore if the States they set up 
were of the Hellenistic pattern, reproductions and imitations 
of the great Seleucid monarchy, and this we know many, if not 
all, the new States to have been. 
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commagene may be taken as an example. The new kings, 
natives of this small but wealthy country, had genealogies 
drawn up for them by some of their Greek assistants connecting 
them both with the glorious Achaemenids and the Seleucids 
and through the latter with Alexander. The monumental 
Heroon erected by one of them on the lofty summit of the 
Nemrud-Dagh, and the elaborate Greek inscriptions set up by 
him in this and other sanctuaries, are faithful illustrations of 
the new civilization and the new mentality, at once Greek and 
Oriental, of which the Pontic and Cappadocian kings offer 
somewhat similar examples. The bronze coinage of the kings 
of Commagene, a continuation as it were of the Seleucid 
coinage, shows the same blend of influences. It should be noted 
that their royal names were either Mithridates or Antiochus. 

How much the dynasty of Comma gene contributed to the 
urbanization of their own country we do not know. In the late 
first century (69-34 b.c.) the structure of the country was in the 
main feudal and rural. In the famous inscription of Nemrud- 
Dagh Antiochus speaks of the king, of the dynasts (feudal lords 
of the Iranian type), of the priests, and of the dpyovre s, that is 
to say the magistrates of the cities.* It should be observed 
that the apyovres come last. In the social and economic life of 
the country, alongside of the king and the feudal lords, an 
important part was played by the temples and the villages; of 
the latter some were assigned to the temples by the king.f The 
cities were treated by the king exactly in the same way as the 
villages.! The inscriptions of Nemrud-Dagh and other inscrip¬ 
tions of the kingdom point in their general tenor to a rural, 
agricultural, and pastoral life, with city life very little 
developed. 131 

There is no doubt that if we knew more of the Ituraean, or 
of the Hemesene, or even of the Osrhoenian dynasty, we should 
find approximately the same picture. Ptolemy, son of Men- 
naeus, the tetrarch and archiereus of chalcis, issued a regular 
Greek coinage. His coins (85-40 B.c.) bear the head of his god 
Zeus on the obverse and his name and title coupled with various 

* O.G.I. 383; Jalabert et Mouterde, Inscr. gr. et lat. de la Syrie, i, no. i, 
11. 171 ff., cf. 1. 228. 

t Ibid., 11 . 191 ff. 


+ Ibid., 11 . 94 ff. 



PLATE XC 1 V 

i. The funeral monument of Antiochus 1 of Commagene illustrated by K. Humann and O. Puchslein, h'risen in 
69-34 n.c.) is well known to students of the ancient world. Kleinasien and Nordsynen, 1890, pp. 209 ff., pi. xxxvi. 1 
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especially interesting. They are described by Curtius, iii. 8, Burlington Magazine, In (1928), p. 22, pi. fig. C; JD. M. 
as one of the insignia of the Persian king: pallam auro dislin- D(alton), Jint. Mm s. Quart., ii (1928), pp. 88 ff., and Prontis- 
ctam aurei accipitres velut rostris inter se concurrercnt adorna - piece \aU \ Ph. Akerman in A. U. Pope, A Survey of Persian 

bant and were apparently made either in open-work or in Art, i, 1939, p. 365, pi. 138 a, h. 

repouss6. This bas-relief has been minutely described and 
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PLATE XCV 

The monument on Mount Hermel in Syria, shown in 
this plate, as restored by the Service of Antiquities of 
Syria, is described in the text. The association of this 
monument, whether it be of a funerary or a commemorative 
character, with the rulers of Hemesa is fully established 
by a comparison of the pyramid of Mount Hermel with 
the now destroyed mausoleum of Sampsiceramus in Hemesa 
itself (see n. 133). The date of the monument cannot be 
exactly determined, but its architectural features and the 
peculiar style of the sculptures point to late Hellenistic 
rather than to early Imperial times. The bas-reliefs which 
adorned the monument are puzzling. The absence of the 
hunters is surprising, the hunting implements are peculiar. 
For a more detailed discussion of the monument see the 
paper by P. Perdnzet quoted in n. 133. I may in this 
connexion emphasize the more modest and more ' Hellen¬ 
istic’ character of the monument of Mount Hermel as 
compared with the funeral tumuli of the Commagene 
dynasty. The Hemesenes stood in closer relations with 
Greek civilization than the Commagenians. 

Photographs supplied by H. Seyrig, Director of Antiqui¬ 
ties of Syria. 
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religious and political devices on the reverse. His son Lysanias 
replaced the head of Zeus by his own likeness. 132 

Near Hemesa on Mount Hermel still stands a majestic monu¬ 
ment, which has recently been thoroughly excavated and re¬ 
stored bv the Syrian Service of Antiquities. The excavators of 
this monument (a pyramid on a square two-storied base 
adorned with interesting bas-reliefs) have discovered no grave- 
chamber either above or below the ground. Nevertheless it 
may have been a funeral monument. The building is beautiful 
and imposing (see PI. xcv), displaying a mixture of Greek and 
Oriental elements both in architecture and in sculptural decora¬ 
tion (hunting-scenes of a peculiar character, in which the 
hunted animals and the weapons of the hunters are shown, but 
not the hunters themselves). It is regrettable that the bronze 
tablet with an inscription which once adorned the facade of the 
monument has disappeared, for it certainly would have told 
us by whom the monument was built and to what period it 
belongs. As it stands, we are reduced to conjecture, and the 
most probable is that it was erected by one of the Hemesene 
kings of the late Hellenistic times, an excellent parallel to the 
funeral temenos of Antiochus of Commagene. 

Strikingly similar to the pyramid of (Mount Hermel is the 
sepulchral monument, a real mausoleum built for himself by 
the last Sampsiceramus at Hemesa itself before a.d. 78/9. 
Unfortunately, the monument, which was still intact in the 
nineteenth century, has been utterly destroyed in our ‘civi¬ 
lized’ times. Its remains show once more a mixture of Greek 
and Oriental elements in architecture and decoration. An 
instance of this is the incrustation style of the wall decoration 
now known to be a feature of Babylonian art, as is shown, for 
example, by the remains of the wall decoration in the palace 
of the kings of Mari (Tell Harir). 133 

The history of the Maccabees and the Hasmonaeans in 
judaea is interesting. I have already (pp. 703 ff.) referred to 
the policy of Epiphanes in regard to J udaea. This policy led to 
a fierce revolt against the Syrian rule and against Hellenism, 
finally resulting in the creation of an independent Jewish State. 
This State, however, was far from being a restoration of the 
ancient Jewish State. In the hands of the later Hasmonaeans 
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it became an adaptation of the Seleucid State to the life and 
religion of the Jews. Of this we may see an illustration in the 
Hasmonaean coins, which begin with John Hyrcanus (135-106 
b.c.). .The types of these coins imitate those of the Seleucid 
kingdom. No less characteristic are the graves of the late 
Hasmonaean period at Jerusalem and elsewhere in Palestine— 
thoroughly hellenized imitations of older forms of burial, with 
Hellenistic entrances and sometimes with Hellenistic mauso¬ 
leums. The earliest and the most famous example is the 
mausoleum built for Jonathan at Modem and described by 
Josephus.* The successors of the Hasmonaeans, the Idumae- 
ans, developed much greater activity and have left us more 
monuments of it. But they were not the first to hellenize their 
kingdom politically and socially. 134 

Beyond Palestine the Nabataeans developed their own 
kingdom (from 169 B.c. onwards) on the same lines. Shrewd 
traders, they remained at the same time skilled shepherds and 
cultivated as much of their territory as they could. They 
may have also taken over from their predecessors the ex¬ 
ploitation of the copper and iron mines of Edom (below, Ch. 
VIII). The hellenized kings of the Nabataean dynasty in the 
late second and early first centuries b.c. developed their growing 
kingdom on Hellenistic lines, with perhaps a slight admixture 
of Parthian elements. The administration of their foreign 
dominions was Hellenistic. Partly Hellenistic also was their 
dynastic coinage, which began under Aretas III the Philhellene 
(87-62 B.c.); for this they adopted the Ptolemaic standard. 
The Greek inscriptions and the types of their coins are not 
different from those of the other Hellenistic dynasts of the 
former Seleucid kingdom. 

The early rock stronghold of Petra, the city of rock dwellings 
and rock sanctuaries, was transformed by the kings of the 
Nabataean dynasty into a typical Hellenistic city with a 
beautiful main street and several religious and public buildings. 
The temple known under the name of Kasr Firaun (its exact 
date is disputed), for example, is Hellenistic, and likewise the 
pretty Heroon or Tychaeon of El Khazne (the dates assigned 

* Note the purely Hellenistic character of the painted decoration of the 
graves at Marissa of the second and first centuries b.c., PI. lviii. 
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PLATE XCVI 

1. The beautiful bronze head found in South Arabia has been mentioned in 
this chapter, p. 855 (cf. n. 136 for bibliography). I cannot here describe it in 
detail, but the reader will find an excellent account of it in the paper by R. P. 
Hinks quoted in n. 136. I may, however, draw attention to the peculiar dressing 
of the hair. ‘The hair hangs’, says Mr. Hinks, ‘in loose curls behind the nape of 
the neck; in front, over the forehead, it is combed forward into corkscrew locks 
arranged with a right- or left-hand twist on either side of the central parting, 
so that the ears are completely covered.’ This arrangement of the hair appears, 
as Mr. Hinks has pointed out, on the coins of the Himyante kings of the early 
Roman Empire. It is evident, however, that the Himyarites did not invent this 
fashion but borrowed it from elsewhere. We may recall the late Hellenistic 
Nabataean kings who dressed their hair similarly (see below, nos. 2 and 3) 
under the influence probably of the late Ptolemies (I. Noshv, The arts in Ptolemaic 
Egypt* J 937 » P- I2 5 )- One these—the famous Cleopatra Thea—imported this 
Libyan coiffure into Syria (see her coins and the famous bronze bust with cork¬ 
screw locks from the Villa dei Papiri, Herculaneum, now in the Museum of 
Naples, ingeniously recognized as a portrait of Cleopatra Thea by E. Pfuhl, 
J.D.A.L, xlv (1930), pp. 43 ft., and figs. 26 and 27;. The style of the head, its 
similarity to the coins of Malichus and Obodas reproduced below, proves, to 
my mind, that the head must be assigned not to Roman but to late Hellenistic 
times and was probably imported into South Arabia from Egypt or the Seleucid 
kingdom. We know how keen was the traffic in bronze statues about this time 
in the Parthian Empire (see below, pi. xcvm). The same was probably the case 
with the Nabataeans and the South Arabians, who received their supply of 
bronze objects from Egypt or the Seleucid kingdom, or both, and used them as 
patterns for their own bronze industry. We must not forget that the flourishing 
state of the caravan trade in the second century b.c. is attested by the prosperity 
of the Nabataean kingdom and of the trading cities of Phoenicia on the one 
hand, and by the revival of Egyptian trade relations with Arabia and India on 
the other. Add to the bibliography concerning the bronze head given in n. 136 
R. Dussaud, Syria , xix (1938), p. 98. Photograph supplied by the authorities of 
the British Museum. 

2. M Didrachm of Malichus I (c. 60-30 b . c .), king of the Nabataeans. Obv. 

Head right, beardless, moustached (?), with hair in long curls, diademed. Rev. 
Eagle with closed wings standing left; Nabataean inscription, in addition IKE, 
perhaps a date. London, British Museum, Arabia etc., p. 3, pi. 1, 5. 

Enlarged. 

3. 2 R Drachm of Obodas III ( c . 30-9 b.c.). Obv. Busts jugate of Obodas 

with long hair, draped and diademed, and of Queen, draped, wearing stephane 
and necklace. Rev. Eagle standing left; Nabataean inscription. London, British 
Museum, Arabia etc., p. 4, pi. 1, 6. Enlarged. 
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to which vary considerably). Minor finds in the city of Petra 
are scarce. The most notable are specimens of a peculiar type 
of pottery, a continuation of earlier local pottery under the 
strong influence of the contemporary Syrian terra sigillata and 
with elements borrowed from the Hellenistic painted pottery 
of Egypt and Asia Minor (for example the Hadra vases and 
the lagynoi ). 135 

Being themselves hellenized, the Nabataeans contributed to 
the rapid hellenization of their customers and business partners, 
the south Arabian sabaeans and himyarites. We have 
evidence of this hellenization, for example, in an interesting 
find made in 1933 in the interior of South Arabia, south-east of 
the capital Senaa in the province Chaulan, and now in the 
possession of Imam Yahya, king of Yemen. A beautiful bronze 
head forming part of this find was recently given by him to 
King George and is now in the British Museum (see PL xcvi). 
Some of the bronze objects included in the find bear Sabaean 
and Himyaritic inscriptions and were certainly made in South 
Arabia; but the bronze head show’s such a similarity to Naba¬ 
taean coins of the first century b.c. that we are justified in 
regarding it as imported from the Nabataean kingdom. All 
the objects, including the architectural fragments, show strong 
Hellenistic influence. 136 

The most striking example of the prestige of the Seleucid 
Empire is the parthian kingdom. Iranian in its origin, in the 
character of its central government, and in the social organiza¬ 
tion of the ruling people, it inherited a large part of the Seleu¬ 
cid Empire and therewith its subdivisions, its administration, 
its financial organization, its social and economic structure, 
and its coinage. Heirs of the Seleucids, the Arsacids made 
no change in the organization of the provinces w’hich they 
inherited, but left it intact. For the benefit of these provinces 
they continued the coinage of the Seleucids, using the same 
types with slight modifications, similar legends in Greek, the 
same standard, the same system of dating. The only change 
was the appearance on the coins of their own portraits and 
names, and perhaps on some coins the substitution of the 
Arsacid for the Seleucid era. 137 

What has been said of Parthia applies equally to the 
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Armenian kingdom, also formerly a Seleucid satrapy. The 
Armenian dynasty emitted coins (from the 2nd cent. B.c. on) 
similar to those of Cappadocia, with Greek legends and portraits 
of the kings. The most enterprising of the Armenian kings, 
Tigranes I (97-56 b.c.), during his shortlived rule over Syria 
approached his Seleucid predecessors very closely in the form 
of his coinage. His philhellenism is well known. His capital— 
Tigranocerta—was designed to be a second Antioch and a semi- 
Greek city. It was formed on the ancient Hellenistic plan of a 
synoikismos . I38 

The disintegration of Syria involved therefore no radical 
change in the social and economic conditions that had pre¬ 
vailed in the new kingdoms before they became independent. 
The Greek cities remained the foundation of the wealth and 
prosperity of the new rulers. The Macedonians and Greeks of 
the cities no longer formed, to the exclusion of other races, the 
ruling class of the population, but they certainly were a privi¬ 
leged class. The cities retained their old political system, that 
is to say, a certain degree of autonomy. They remained in 
possession of their large and fertile territories, and no change 
was apparently carried out in their social and economic struc¬ 
ture. They were not molested as regards their cults and their 
intellectual training. We know this with certainty as regards 
two of the Macedonian cities which became parts of the Par¬ 
thian kingdom: Dura-Europus on the Euphrates and Seleuceia 
on the Eulaeus (Susa). 

dura-europus, as known from its numerous inscriptions and 
parchments of the late years of the first century b.c. and of the 
first and second centuries a.d. presents the appearance of a 
typical Macedonian colony. Its chief magistrate during the 
Parthian domination was the strategos (originally probably 
elected), who at the same time was an epistates (royal governor 
or representative, probably appointed by the king). This office 
at Dura in Parthian times appears to have been practically 
hereditary in one and the same aristocratic Macedonian family. 
The origin of this combined office is obscure. It may have been 
an innovation of the Parthian regime, or it may have been 
inherited by the Parthians from the late Seleucid period, when 
similar hereditary offices, styled tyrannies, had been established 
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in several Greek cities, probably with a view to more efficient 
protection against the attacks of neighbours. Whether Europus 
in the late Seleucid and Parthian times had a boule and a 
popular assembly we are unable to say. 

The chief magistrate of the city was subordinate to the 
Parthian governor of the province, an official inherited by 
the Parthians from the Seleucids. The military representa¬ 
tive of the provincial governor in the city may have been the 
commander of a Parthian garrison, a phrourarch in Seleucid 
terminology. But it is not certain that a Parthian garrison was 
permanently stationed in Europus and in the other Greek cities 
of the Parthian Empire. In normal times the city was probably 
protected by the local militia under the command of the 
strategos-epistates. There were other royal officers in the city. 
Royal judges (3acrikiKol Sucaorcu, cf. above, Ch. IV, p. 271) 
presided over courts organized on Greek lines, certainly another 
heritage from Seleucid times. They were appointed by the king 
and belonged to local Macedonian families. Some minor royal 
officials may have watched over the interests of the crown in the 
field of taxation (for example the chreophylakes). Other minor 
functionaries may have belonged not to the royal but to the 
municipal administration, being subordinate to the strategos. 
Eponymous priests of municipal Greek cults (among them 
Seleucid dynastic cults), who were members of the Macedonian 
families, were in charge of official religious observances. 

We have no reason to suppose that the Parthians deprived 
the city of its large territory with its many native villages. 
Many documents of the Parthian period, found at Europus and 
kept apparently in the archives of that city, relate not to the 
affairs of the citizens of this city, but to those of inhabitants of 
various villages. One of these villages was Paliga, an important 
settlement and fortress far away from Dura at the mouth of 
the Khabur. It is evident therefore that Parthian Europus 
remained the centre of a large agricultural district. It is, 
moreover, certain that the Parthians did not encroach on the 
property rights of the citizens of Europus. It may be added 
that there was no change in the forms of business life or, 
probably, in the civil laws. They remained in Parthian Europus 
the same as in Seleucid times. 
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Important changes in the economic and social life of Parthian 
Europos were not due to any action on the part of the Parthian 
government. They were the result of the changed economic 
aspect of the Syro-Mesopotamian regions, of which I shall 
speak presently. These changes affected Europus because in 
Parthian times it was not only the centre of a flourishing 
agricultural district and of local industry, but became also a 
minor centre of the caravan trade, one of its frontier stations 
controlled by the new and rapidly growing caravan city of 
Palmyra. This change in the role of Europus accounts for its 
increasing prosperity, reflected in the size and splendour of its 
civil and religious buildings, and for its gradual but steady 
orientalization. It must be remembered that the caravan trade 
at this time was in the hands, not of the [Macedonians of the 
city, but mainly of Oriental merchants. The Macedonians still 
formed the upper stratum of the population of Europus, but 
they shared their social position with many rich families of 
Semitic nationality. 139 

Still nearer to the Greek pattern of the past were the consti¬ 
tution and life of seleuceia ox the eulaeus as known from 
several documents of the second and first centuries b.c. and the 
first century a.d. The city constitution of the first century a.d. 
was probably exactly the same as it had been in Seleucid times. 
Two archons, a treasurer, and probably other magistrates, were 
elected by the demos. The existence of a boule is probable. 
The youth of the city was trained in the Greek way. In the 
first century B.c. a certain Nicolaus, a Macedonian (?) and a 
distinguished citizen of Seleuceia, himself a victor in Greek 
agones, was gymnasiarch of the city and built a stadium for it. 
Similarly we have evidence of the existence of a gymnasium and 
of city games at Babylon in the year hi b.c. Business life 
had not changed. Manumission documents were published in the 
same way as before and the form of manumissions remained the 
same. Finally, two metrical honorary inscriptions of the first 
century a.d. attest the fact that the descendants of the old 
settlers of Seleuceia were still in possession of their ancestral 

/c\-f// 30 l . 140 

The same persistence of Hellenistic traditions is illustrated by 
the interesting finds made recently at Shami, a little village 
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near Malamir, about 100 kilometres east of Susa. Careful 
exploration of a temple of Hellenistic and Parthian times by 
Sir Aurel Stein showed that it was a sanctuary adorned with 
bronze statues of Hellenistic rulers (above, Ch. IV, n. 237) and 
of high Parthian dignitaries. An almost intact statue of one of 
the last (now in the Museum of Teheran, see PI. xcvm) admir¬ 
ably illustrates the metrical inscription from Susa* engraved on 
the base of a' bronze-image ’ of Zamaspes, stratiarches and satrap 
of Susa. It is interesting to find that the head of the statue from 
Shami was imported and was probably made at Susa, while the 
body is of local manufacture. 141 

Life at Europus, at Babylon, and at Seleuceia had, therefore, 
not changed much in Parthian times. The only difference was 
that the cities had now to obey the orders not of a Seleucid but 
of an Arsacid, and not of Greek but of Iranian governors— 
satraps and strategoi. There was, however, nothing to prevent 
the citizens from being honoured by the Parthian king with 
court titles of the Seleucid type and from becoming members 
of the royal administrative staff. 

What is true of Parthia was certainly true of the other semi- 
Hellenistic monarchies of the time which happened to have 
Greek cities within their boundaries. It is regrettable that we 
know so little of the Greek cities that were incorporated in the 
Hasmonaean kingdom of Judaea. Some of them were destroyed 
by John Hyrcanus and Alexander Jannaeus. But we hear of 
no attempts by the Hasmonaeans to suppress Greek city life 
in Palestine altogether, and, that being so, there is no reason to 
suppose that they interfered with their constitution and their 
social and economic organization. The Nabataeans and the 
Armenians certainly did not. 

Our scanty information does not allow us to form a confident 
opinion regarding the effect of the political conditions of the 
time upon the prosperity of the country. We have seen that 
this prosperity was based mainly on four pillars: agriculture 
(including viticulture, culture of olive-trees, and gardening), 
extensive grazing, industry (particularly in the Phoenician 
cities), and trade (including local trade, but especially caravan 
and maritime trade). 

* S.E.G. vii. 13. 

s ♦ 
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I have quoted above the passage of Posidonius which 
depicts in brilliant colours the fertility and the wealth of Syria 
in the time of Antiochus Sidetes.* The same impression of 
wealth is produced by the account given by the same writer 
of the war between Apamea and Larissa already referred to. 
The general tone of Strabo's description of Syria does not 
conflict with the picture drawn by Posidonius. Strabo of 
course makes frequent mention of brigandage, robberies, raids, 
and the like, and we must not underestimate the detrimental 
effect of such disorder upon the economic life of Syria. He 
often insists, however, upon the fertility and the agricultural 
prosperity of certain regions of Syria, and never speaks of any 
decline in this respect. It is therefore probable that these 
fertile territories had not been devastated as a result of the 
anarchy of the time. The wars were apparently not very 
destructive, the belligerents being careful not to arouse the 
indignation of the farmer-soldiers, their former and future 
subjects, on whose support they ultimately depended. The 
new dynasts were probably even more considerate as regards 
both their own subjects and their neighbours. Their taxation 
was probably not very oppressive. 142 

Nor were the last kings of the Seleucid line needy and im¬ 
poverished. I have referred to a number of passages, which of 
course are mere stories and amusing anecdotes, with the object 
principally of illustrating the rpv^rj of the kings and their 
demoralization; at the same time these passages show how 
great was the wealth at their disposal and how lavishly they used 
it, especially for the purpose of bribing their soldiers. I again 
draw attention to the army that Antiochus VII Sidetes led to 
Parthia, with its enormous train, and all the comforts that 
the supply service provided for the officers and men of the 
army. 143 

There was no lack of rich men in Syria either. At the most 
critical moment in the life of Babylonia, perhaps in 129/8 or 
124/3 B.c., Posidonius tells of a rich Babylonian giving a 
banquet to Himerus, tyrant of both Babylon and Seleuceia, 
and to his three hundred companions. Each guest received 
from the host a silver drinking-cup worth four minas. 144 Or 

* Fr. 10, F. Gr. Hist. 87. 
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I may cite again the banquet that was given by one of the 
chief assistants of Antiochus VIII Grypus, Heracleon of 
Beroea, to the soldiers, a copious feast served on tables that 
accommodated one thousand soldiers each. 145 

The situation of the Greek cities that came under the sway of 
the Parthian kings was a difficult one. At the moment of the 
Parthian conquest they had without doubt suffered heavily. 
The end of the second century and the first half of the first 
century are the darkest and most miserable period in the 
history of Dura. No extant buildings can be assigned to it and 
hardly any objects belonging to it have been found. The 
same may be said of Seleuceia on the Eulaeus. The two 
metrical inscriptions of the time of Phraates IV quoted above 
are in praise of governors of the district and their assistants 
for having restored the irrigation system and therewith the 
fertility of the KXrjpot of the Macedonian colonists of that city. 
The transitional period between Seleucid and Parthian rule 
was disastrous likewise for the two principal cities of Babylonia, 
Babylon and Seleuceia. Their sufferings were especially severe 
during the rule of the tyrant Himerus. 

However, while on the whole the wealth of the Seleucid 
kings, though still considerable, was diminishing, and certain 
cities, formerly rich, were in a condition of temporary decline, 
many cities of the kingdom were as wealthy and perhaps 
wealthier than before. Strabo praises the purple industry of 
Tyre and the striking industrial activity of Sidon, especially 
as regards glass. And Tyre and Sidon were no exceptions. The 
same impression is left by the little we know 7 of Aradus and 
Marathus, of Antioch and Seleuceia in Pieria, and of Berytus. 
Wherever the momentous invention of blown glass may have 
been made, it is certain that one of the chief centres of its 
production and export was Sidon, a vigorous rival of Egypt. 
I may add that this invention must have been made some time 
in the first century B.c. and that the export of large quantities 
of blown glass followed on the heels of the invention. 146 

Nor have we any reason to suppose that the volume of trade 
of the Syrian and Phoenician cities was declining. I have 
already referred to the important and influential position that 
the Phoenicians and Syrians held in the commercial and social 
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PLATE XCVII 

i, 2. Two sections of the famous painting dedicated by Conon, a prominent 
inhabitant of Dura, in the middle of the first century a.d. to the great god Bel 
in his temple situated in the north-western corner of the city of Dura-Europus. 
The painting represents a sacrifice offered by Conon (fig. i to the left) and his 
family (not reproduced in my plate) and performed by two priests (to the right 
of Conon in fig. i; bust of one of them fig. 2). The picture of Conon’s sacrifice is 
an admirable illustration of the gradual onentalization of the Hellenistic Mace¬ 
donian settlers in Dura-Europus. Conon, as we know from several records 
found there, belonged to one of the oldest and most prominent Macedonian 
families of the city. However, as our painting shows, while keeping his Mace¬ 
donian name and transmitting it to his male posterity, he was married to a 
Semitic woman (Bithnanaia) and his daughters had Semitic names. He and 
his family wear a mixed Greco-Syrian dress (perhaps with some Iranian elements) 
and they worship a Semitic god, the great Bel of Palmyra and Babylon. The 
priests who are officiating for him are pure-blooded Semites, their priestly garb 
is Semitic, and the rite which they are performing is neither Greek nor Mace¬ 
donian. And finally, the architects who built the temple and the painters who 
made the picture (though perhaps semi-Greek, like Conon and his family) were 
deeply influenced by traditions of Oriental art and were creating, together with 
other artists of the same type all over Mesopotamia, a new Mesopotamian style 
in architecture, painting, and sculpture. On the temple of Bel and its pictorial 
decoration see J. H. Breasted, Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine Painting &c., 
1924; F. Cumont, Foinlles de Doura-Eitropos , 1926, pp. 41 ff., pis. xxv-xl ; and 
the later contributions listed in my Dura-Europos and its Art, 1938, p. 146, n. 
42 ; on the architecture of the temple cf. the works quoted ibid., p. 142, n. 26. 

3. Cult bas-relief of a shrine found in the sacred precinct which stood in the 
south-western comer of the city of Dura-Europus. It represents a bearded god 
with curly hair standing frontwise on a double base of stone, each base being 
adorned with the protome of a winged griffin. The god wears a polos and a 
diadem; on the neck an Iranian tore {arpe^T-os). He is dressed in a semi-Iranian 
fashion: tunic with long sleeves, trousers, and high shoes. Over the tunic he 
wears a Hellenistic cuirass with a leather belt. Four stars are engraved on the 
cuirass and similar stars adorn the shoes. In his right hand a sceptre, in his 
left something like a stilus. Before the god stands a priest, or the dedicant in 
priestly dress. He wears a conical cap and a long tunic. His legs are bare, his 
face beardless. He is offering a libation and a sacrifice of incense. A long Greek 
inscription states that the shrine was built for the god Aphlad, patron of the 
village Anath (on the Euphrates, about 100 kil. south of Dura, modern Anah) 
by Adadiabus, son of Zabdibol, grandson of Silloi. The same name appears in 
an inscription found in the same place which records the names of the members 
of a religious association of worshippers of the same god, all (with one exception) 
Semites (a.d. 54). The cult bas-relief is again an excellent illustration of the 
mixture of Semitic, Greek, and Iranian elements in the life, religion, and art, 
this time of the Semitic part of the population of Dura m the early Roman 
period, a mixture without doubt inherited from the late Hellenistic time. For 
details see my Dura and the problem of Parthian Art , 1935, pp. 226 ff., and 
figs. 36 and 38, cf. Dura-Europos and its Art , 1938, pp. 142, n. 26, and 145, 
n. 39. 

























Bronze statue found at Shami near Malamir in Susiane. desert, on the other. The close stylistic connexion between 

The statue is a little more than life size (1-94 in.). Head the early Palmyrene sculptures and the statue from Shami, 
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life of both Athens and Delos. In the business, social, and 
religious activities of Delos the Poseidoniasts of Berytus were 
second only to the Italians. This seems strange, seeing that 
Strabo states that Berytus was destroyed by Tryphon and was 
not restored until this was done by the Romans. The destruc¬ 
tion of Berytus is well attested and so is its restoration to its 
former prosperity by the Romans in Strabo’s time. The first 
fact Strabo probably learnt from his Hellenistic source, the 
second from his contemporaries. He found, however, no infor¬ 
mation in his sources regarding the intervening period and 
conjectured that Berytus had lain desolate during the whole 
of it. His supposition is contradicted by the coins and is 
probably wrong. The city after its devastation by Tryphon 
may have recovered very soon. Then came gradual decay 
caused probably by the decline of Delos, with which Berytus 
was so closely connected. Tyre transferred its business rela¬ 
tions in time to Puteoli, Berytus apparently did not. And so 
the Romans found it a minor and insignificant city. 147 

Berytus therefore was an exception. The coinage of Seleu- 
ceia in Pieria and of the Phoenician cities, especially of Aradus 
and Tyre, of which some account has been given above, shows 
that there was no interruption in the commercial prosperity of 
the cities of the Syrian coast, at least until the time of the 
Roman civil wars. Purple dyed stuffs of Tyre, the various 
manufactures of Sidon, certain products of Syrian agriculture, 
were still popular on the foreign markets. 148 

In the first place there was a growing demand for and a 
corresponding supply of Arabian, Indian, and Chinese luxuries, 
which were carried by the caravans to the Syrian and Phoenician 
ports. I have repeatedly referred to this trade. The establish¬ 
ment of the Parthians in some of the Iranian satrapies of the 
Seleucids and the occupation by Mithridates II of Babylonia 
and Mesopotamia hardly diminished its volume. On the 
contrary, it was in the time of Mithridates II that direct 
diplomatic relations (the two embassies of Chang-K’ien of 
128 and 115 b.c.) were first established between China and 
countries as far west as Parthia. This without doubt led to a 
better organization of the trade routes (the so-called ‘silk 
route’) between China and Parthia and to intensified and 
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regularized commercial relations between these two countries. 
For Syria this brought about a considerable increase in 
imported goods . 149 

Nor was the demand for the caravan goods declining in the 
Mediterranean world. We must bear in mind that for Italy the 
period that followed the establishment of the Roman protec¬ 
torate and partial domination over the East and even that of 
the civil wars were times of great prosperity. Italy was rich 
and its consumption of all sorts of foreign products was not 
declining; on the contrary, it was constantly growing. There 
were a large number of wealthy or well-to-do men both in 
Rome and in the rest of Italy. We must also take into con¬ 
sideration the kingdoms of Numidia and Mauretania in Africa, 
Gaul and perhaps Spain in Western Europe. Nor must we 
overlook the demand for Oriental goods in the monarchies of 
Asia Minor, to which I have already alluded . 150 

No doubt the caravan trade suffered heavily from the anar¬ 
chy of the time. The Euphrates route was unsafe, especially 
in its northern section. The petty dynasts of Upper Mesopo¬ 
tamia and the Arab sheikhs of the Syrian and Mesopotamian 
deserts levied heavy tolls on the passing caravans. The route 
from Petra to Damascus was likewise insecure. The Ituraeans 
had the well-earned reputation of being professional robbers. 

Yet the resourcefulness of the caravan leaders (later called 
crwoZiapyai at Palmyra) devised methods by which trade 
relations gained some measure of security. Strabo describes 
one of these. His description is certainly drawn from earlier 
sources (unfortunately of uncertain date) and contains a good 
deal that is puzzling. It may be in the main reconstructed as 
follows. In order to avoid the organized robberies of the 
Arabian chieftains (<bv\apxoi) on the right and left banks of the 
Middle Euphrates (these chieftains were very poor, says Strabo, 
and therefore exceedingly greedy; they were apparently not 
under the control either of the Seleucids or of the Parthians), a 
change was made in the route of the caravans which travelled 
from the ports of Syria to the East. It started as before on 
the Syrian coast, crossed the Euphrates at Anthemusia (i.e. 
in all probability at Zeugma-Apamea), and then, instead of 
descending the Euphrates, it struck off to Edessa. This part of 
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the route was safe: it passed through Syrian territory and then 
through the principality of Edessa. From Edessa, in order to 
avoid the blackmail of the 6v\apxoi, the caravans proceeded 
across the desert to a new city called -ter)vat, a capital of 
nomadic Arabs (Strabo calls them o-KrjvIrat and K-a/j^Xtrcu, 
‘tent’ and ‘camel’ Arabs), who guaranteed to the caravans 
water, peace, and moderate tolls while they travelled through 
the desert to Skenai and thence to Babylonia. This means 
that in the Mesopotamian desert, probably by agreement with 
the merchants of Babylonia and Syria and perhaps with the 
Osrhoenes also, a new Arab State was formed with a caravan- 
city as its centre, exactly similar to the Nabataean State with 
Petra as its capital, or later Palmyra with its territory. This 
State was strong enough to protect the caravans against the 
petty robber-sheikhs of the banks of the Euphrates. The city 
of Skenai has not been located. It cannot be Hatra. 151 

A similar device was apparently adopted by the caravans 
which started from Aradus or Tyre. The roads from Tyre to 
Damascus and from Aradus to Hemesa or Hamath were not 
quite safe, but could be sufficiently protected by the cities them¬ 
selves. From Damascus, Hemesa, and Hamath two alternative 
ways of reaching the Euphrates were open to merchants: either 
to take the route to Beroea and thence to Thapsacus on the 
Euphrates, or to cross the desert and so reach either the Middle 
or the Lower Euphrates. The first route was apparently in use 
as long as orderly conditions prevailed in the Syrian State and 
the Euphrates route was well protected. It was less arduous 
and safer. In the troubled period of the late second and early 
first century the route across the desert became more con¬ 
venient, provided there was a power which would guarantee 
its safety and water supply. Such a power was constituted by 
one or several tribes of the Syrian desert in the oasis of 
Palmyra (Tadmor), and Palmyra became the Skenai of the 
Syrian desert. Though unknown to the Hellenistic source used 
by Strabo, Palmyra was nevertheless a rich settlement and an 
important centre of caravan trade in the late Seleucid times. 
We know that it aroused the greed of Antony during his 
Parthian expedition and that before the time of Augustus the 
settlement possessed at least one temple of the Hellenistic 
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type. This growth of Palmyra cannot be accounted for unless 
we assume a change in the caravan routes such as is described 
above. Its development into a real Hellenistic city, whose 
ruins are so well known to all lovers of antiquity, occurred 
later, shortly before and under Augustus, as the result of a 
political and commercial understanding between Parthia and 
Rome . 152 

Similar methods were certainly resorted to by the Naba¬ 
taeans in order to safeguard the caravan routes that connected 
them with Babylonia. Here also settlements of native Arabs 
reinforced by Nabataean colonies protected the caravans and 
secured their water supply. There is evidence of this in Naba¬ 
taean inscriptions found between Dumatha and Forat (the 
latter a Parthian caravan-city of Babylonia, known from some 
Palmyrene inscriptions). Dumatha or Thaima or both may 
have played in the Arabian desert the role of Palmyra and 
Skenai. Efforts no less successful were certainly made by the 
Nabataeans to safeguard their northern route from the rob¬ 
beries of the Ituraeans, as is indicated by the Nabataean domi¬ 
nation over Gerasa, Bostra, and Damascus . 153 

The above measures, taken by the parties interested in the 
Syrian and Phoenician caravan trade, certainly saved it from 
utter disorganization. But the situation was difficult and the 
trade in all probability was not so well organized as it had been 
in the third and early second centuries B.c. It was reserved for 
the Romans to restore it to all its former regularity. Mean¬ 
while Egypt benefited by the situation and certainly made 
good use of its opportunity. A considerable part of the Naba¬ 
taean trade was probably attracted to Alexandria, and Egypt 
got a fair chance of reviving the maritime route from its har¬ 
bours in the Red Sea to South Arabia and India. I shall speak 
of this in greater detail presently. 

But the most important new phenomenon in regard to the 
trade of Syria was the almost complete change in its orienta¬ 
tion. For more than a century Seleucid trade had been directed 
towards Asia Minor and Greece and had used mainly the land 
routes across the Anatolian peninsula leading to the great ports 
of Ephesus and Miletus, the main outlets of this trade, while 
the Seleucid Syrian ports of Laodicea and Seleuceia in Pieria 
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played a secondary part so long as the Ptolemies were masters 
of the sea. This was the position when Asia Minor was a part 
of the Seleucid kingdom and so it remained after Magnesia 
and Apamea, when Asia Minor was lost to the Seleucids and 
was governed by the Attalids. I have observed above that 
an entente cordiale was reached between the Seleucids and 
the Attalids and that the land routes of Asia Minor and the 
ports of Ephesus and Miletus were as extensively used by the 
Seleucids of the early second century b.c. as they had been 
by their predecessors. This situation began to change in the 
second half of the second century B.c., especially after the 
disappearance of the Pergamene dynasty. Syrian trade aban¬ 
doned the Anatolian routes, as is shown by the Syrian coin¬ 
hoards of the time. Coins struck in Asia Minor which had 
prevailed in such hoards in the early second century vanish 
almost completely from them at the end of the second and in 
the first century. The hoards of this period consist of 
Seleucid coins, of Syrian municipal issues, and occasionally of 
Athenian ‘owls’. At the same time Syrian trade became more 
and more concentrated in the Phoenician ports, especially Tyre 
and Berytus. This coincides with the change in the orientation 
of the caravan roads, as described above. The Phoenician cities, 
now masters of the Syrian trade, gave it a new direction. Their 
business relations with Delos and Italy have already been dealt 
with. Another similar phenomenon is the closer commercial 
connexion between the Phoenician cities and Alexandria. This 
found its most striking expression in the adoption of the Phoe¬ 
nician, that is to say, the Ptolemaic standard by the Syrian 
kings (among others, of course) from Alexander Balas onwards 
and by some of the minting cities of the Seleucid kingdom, 
especially Tyre. This innovation was certainly not exclusively 
a political measure. Political and commercial interests here 
went hand in hand. 

This change in the orientation of Syrian trade is not difficult 
to explain, and the explanation is that already given. I have 
pointed out the growing importance of the Western market for 
Eastern commerce and the steady fall in the purchasing po\yer 
of the Greek world, especially of Asia Minor, as compared with 
what it had been in the third and the early second centuries 
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b.c., and this in spite of a certain improvement in the economic 
situation of Asia Minor and Greece in the late second century 
and the early first. But the change is not to be attributed solely 
to the diminished purchasing capacity of the Aegean and 
Pontic world. It is more than probable that it was caused to 
a large extent by the political conditions which impaired the 
security of the Anatolian land routes. The Attalids disap¬ 
peared and with them the efficient protection of the caravans. 
Rome had no military or police forces in its province of Asia. 
Thus the principal route across Asia Minor, the southern, was 
no longer as safe as it had been under the Attalids. This state 
of things explains Rome’s endeavour to establish the new 
province of Cilicia and the efforts of Servilius Yatia to combat 
and to crush the Isaurians. 

It is not surprising that the great merchants of Phoenicia, 
forced to choose between two evils, found it more profitable, 
cheaper, and safer to arrive at a tolerable modus vivendi with 
the Cilician pirates and to use the cheaper sea route, the route 
to Delos, than to take the risk of sending caravans by the long 
and expensive land routes to Ephesus and Miletus. 154 

\Ye may notice at this point a feature of the economic and 
social life of Syria in the period we are considering, which 
certain scholars have connected with the commercial decay of 
that country. While ‘ Roman ’ negotiatores were common in 
Asia Minor at this time, actively transacting business not only 
in the Roman province of Asia but also in the still independent 
kingdoms, especially Bithynia, we have hardly any evidence 
of the presence of either negotiatores or other Romans in Syria 
and Phoenicia except in the capacity of political envoys or 
occasional visitors. J. Dobias has attributed this fact to the 
insecurity of traffic in Syrian waters, to which insecurity even 
Pompey’s annexation of Syria did not put an end. The Roman 
merchants waited for quieter times before appearing in force 
in the Syrian and Phoenician ports. I doubt this interpretation 
of a ‘ fact ’ which is itself established only by negative evidence. 
We know that there were large numbers of Italians in Asia 
Minor, but they are very seldom mentioned in our literary and 
epigraphical evidence. The absence of such evidence as regards 
Syria is therefore not conclusive. Better archaeological 
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exploration of the principal cities of Syria and Phoenicia may 
yield such evidence. But, assuming the absence of Italians 
from the Syrian ports, this absence is much better explained 
by the existence of Delos. Why should the ‘Romans’ go to 
distant Syria when they had Delos with its Syrian merchants 
at their disposal ? So long as Delos throve, there was no reason 
why the ‘ Roman ’ negotiators should go to Syria. As soon as it 
sank into neglect these merchants found their way thither. 
After the time of Pompey there was certainly no lack of 
‘Romans’ in the province of Syria, and their numbers con¬ 
stantly grew with its gradual pacification. 155 

I will conclude with a brief observation on the reasons which 
led Pompey to annex Syria. He certainly did not do so in 
order to open that country to Roman business men by putting 
an end to piracy and to the unsettled conditions that pre¬ 
vailed there. This consideration may have played a secondary 
part in Pompey’s decision, but in the main he was guided by 
political considerations. The episodes of Mithridates VI and 
Tigranes I showed how easy it was for a man of ability backed 
by large material and military resources to re-establish the 
unity of the hellenized East. A new Tigranes might appear at 
any time. And it was very probable, though at the moment 
Parthia was not particularly strong and enterprising, that the 
role of Tigranes and Armenia might in the immediate future 
be taken up by Parthia and one of its kings. There was no 
Parthian danger at the moment, but Pompey knew Parthia 
too well to underestimate its capabilities and its ambitions. 
War against Parthia in the very near future seemed inevitable 
(Crassus’ expedition was already in contemplation) and it was 
strategically important to have a pacified and well-organized 
province and not a chaos of petty kings and robber-dynasts as 
the starting-point and base of a major military expedition. 
Pompey’s ambitions were great and Alexander’s fame was still 
alive in the East. 156 


C. EGYPT 

After the death of Philometor, who fell on the field of battle 
in Syria during one of the interventions of the Ptolemies in the 
affairs of the Seleucids (145 b.c.), Ptolemy ^ewrepo? returned 
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from Cyrene to Alexandria, reached an understanding with 
Cleopatra II, widow of Philometor, made her his wife, and was 
recognized as ruler of Egypt. His cult name was Euergetes. 

With his reign begins a new period in the life of Egypt, a 
period full of dynastic strife, accompanied by skilful propa¬ 
ganda and internal troubles, by ghastly crimes and bloody 
executions. In politics the heavy hand of Rome, which was 
first extended over Egypt at the memorable meeting of Antio- 
chus IV and Popilius Laenas at Eleusis, was felt more and 
more strongly. The period ends with the annexation of Egypt 
by Rome. 

I cannot deal in detail with the political history of this 
period which, though it has been carefully studied, is very 
imperfectly known. It will be sufficient to mention a few 
cardinal facts to enable the reader better to understand its 
social and economic features. 

Its best known personalities are the king Euergetes II him¬ 
self and his two wives—Cleopatra II, styled his sister in official 
documents, and her daughter, the niece of Euergetes, Cleopatra 
III, called officially his wife. Euergetes made a great and very 
unfavourable impression on his contemporaries. We still hear 
their voice in the excellent description of his character by the 
author whom Diodorus used as his source.* We must, however, 
remember that his situation was very difficult. He inherited a 
kingdom grievously shaken by foreign and civil wars, deprived 
of its foreign dominions, faced by the greatest financial and 
economic dangers. The population was far from tranquil. 
Unrest was rife both in the ‘ country ’ and in Alexandria. Even 
the army was unruly. Opposition to the king was vigorous and 
his throne was insecure. He was forced by circumstances and 
perhaps by the pressure of Rome to marry and associate 
with himself on the throne Cleopatra II, an ambitious and 
unscrupulous woman, though very popular in Alexandria, 
whom he hated no less than she hated him. As a counterpoise 
to her Euergetes married her daughter Cleopatra III, who was 
as ambitious and cruel as her mother. The two women cordially 
detested each other and struggled unceasingly for power. It is 
therefore not surprising that the long reign of Euergetes was 

* xxxiii. 6. 
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an agitated and feverish period in the history of Egypt and 
that the king himself and his throne were constantly exposed 
to serious danger. The fact that he succeeded in mainh ining 
his power for about thirty years and the methods by which he 
did this show that he was a clever politician, resourceful, 
courageous, and energetic, though utterly devoid of scruple 
and moral sense, and unusually cruel and cynical. 

At the beginning of his reign (in 145/4 B - c -) Euergetes, 
following in this the example of his predecessors, published at 
least two ‘peace proclamations’ or ‘amnesty decrees’, one in 
Egypt, another in Cyprus. The second was directed mainly to 
the soldiers of his Cyprian army, which had faithfully supported 
him during his struggle for power. Then, in 144, followed the 
understanding with Cleopatra II. Peace was established 
between them and their long and dramatic joint rule began. 
With this joint rule Cleopatra III was associated in 142. We 
may see in the association of Cleopatra III and in the feelings 
which it aroused in Cleopatra II some connexion with the 
dangerous revolt of one of the grandees of the kingdom, 
Galaistes, son of Amynandrus, king of the Athamanians. 
Galaistes appears in our literary texts as leader of the exiles, 
the political opponents of Euergetes. He and his followers 
were supported by a small part of the royal army (140/39 b.c.). 
This revolt, of which we know very little, may have led the 
king to bestow about that time certain privileges on the priests, 
who had perhaps upheld his cause in the struggle. 

The most conspicuous event in the life of Euergetes II, an 
event which had grave political, social, and economic conse¬ 
quences, was the political crisis which began in 132/1 b.c. and 
lasted until 127 B.c. Cleopatra II and the other enemies of Euer¬ 
getes forced him in 132/1 to leave Alexandria (with Cleopatra 
III) and to take refuge in Cyprus. From Cyprus Euergetes 
began an obstinate struggle with Cleopatra II for the recovery 
of Egypt. That country was in a chaotic condition. The popula¬ 
tion was divided into two camps (dfu£i a): Alexandria, at least 
part of the ‘Greeks’, the Jews and part of the army, supported 
Cleopatra II; many (probably the majority) of the natives, 
under the leadership of the priests, and the rest of the army, 
sided with Euergetes. In fact the war was a combination of a 
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dynas tic war and a ‘ native ’ revolution, and consequently took 
chaotic forms. In this turmoil, however, Euergetes managed 
his tffairs cleverly. In a few months he became master 
of almost the whole of the open country. Alexandria resisted. 
The city was not taken by Euergetes until 127 b.c., after 
Cleopatra II had fled to Syria (129 8 B.c.). Its rebellion was 
visited with cruel punishment. But Cleopatra II remained 
powerful even in exile, and Euergetes was forced finally to 
acknowledge this by a reconciliation with her (in 124 b.c.) and 
the re-establishment of their joint rule. 

The close of the dynastic strife did not bring with it the end 
of the native revolution. Outbreaks in one place or another 
continue to be mentioned in our documentary evidence, meagre 
as it is. In 123 Hermonthis in Thebais was conducting a 
regular war against its neighbour Crocodilopolis.* It should be 
noted that on this occasion the Hermonthites mobilized their 
\clol or irXrjdr]. In I22/I B.c. disturbances broke out in the 
Thinite nome.f They are described as an cqufi'a.i Later it 
was Panopolis which caused trouble. The affair was so serious 
that the Panopolites were not included in the general ‘am¬ 
nesty’ of 11S B.c.§ Finally, as late as 118 b.c. local laoi of the 
Thinite nome attacked a royal embankment.|j The impression 
produced by the amixia in the minds of the people is reflected 
in many documents. There is a characteristic example in the 
expressions used in a complaint lodged by a paraschistes to 
describe the outrageous conduct of his adversary. He is acting, 
the plaintiff says, in the manner of a rebel (d-rocrrarufaj rpo not) 
and as if there were no king in the country (axravei ns d/3a<riX.ev- 
crla TTepieypjievop. Euergetes and his co-rulers tried to stop this 
avalanche of risings, revolts, and disturbances by a new 
decree, or rather set of decrees, of ‘amnesty’ published in 118 
b.c. (below, pp. 878 ff). 

Euergetes II died soon after his attempt to pacify the 
country (in 116 b.c.). But the situation remained as compli¬ 
cated after his death as during his lifetime. He himself pre- 

* Wilcken, Chr. n. 

J 1. 34: r?? y^yjOeiarj iv ra> toitco d{i€L^la, 

§ Teb. 5. 134 ff. and 147 ff. 

% U.P.Z. 196. col. ii. 65 ff. and 82 ff. 


f P.S.I. 171. 
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pared the ground for further disturbances by his testament. 
Disregarding established traditions, he dealt with Egypt as if 
it were his private property. According to Justin* he left the 
kingdom to his younger wife Cleopatra III with full powers to 
choose as her co-ruler one of their two sons: the elder, Ptolemy 
Philometor Soter II, or the younger, Ptolemy Alexander. 
Moreover, Euergetes separated Cyrenaica from the kingdom 
and gave it to his bastard son Apion. He may have acted in the 
same way as regards Cyprus, which he perhaps intended to 
make a separate kingdom under the rule of the legitimate son 
who should not be chosen as co-ruler with queen Cleopatra III. 
This will and testament of Euergetes remained for a time a 
dead letter. The people of Alexandria refused to accept it and 
forced Cleopatra III to take as co-ruler not Alexander, the son 
she preferred, but Soter II, whom she hated. Whether this was 
done at the instigation of Cleopatra II and with the approval 
of Rome, we do not know. Nor do we know whether Cyrenaica 
was taken over by Apion in accordance with the will of Euer¬ 
getes or remained under the control of Cleopatra and Soter. 
An inscription recently found at Cyrene, if correctly dated 
109/8 B.c., may be regarded as evidence that Cyrenaica either 
remained part of the kingdom despite the testament of Euer¬ 
getes or was temporarily annexed by Soter after a brief period 
of rule by Apion. 

The real ruler of Egypt after the death of Euergetes II and 
Cleopatra II (who certainly was no longer alive after 116 b.c.) 
was Cleopatra III. Her limitless ambition and unrestrained 
violence involved Egypt in continuous dynastic strife, in which 
the Seleucids of Syria took an active part. The joint reign of 
Cleopatra III and Soter II was not a time of tranquillity for 
Egypt. Certain documents suggest that breaches between the 
two rulers occurred twice before Cleopatra finally succeeded in 
driving Soter out of Egypt. In 107 a revolution broke out 
against Soter, and Cleopatra proclaimed as her colleague her 
younger son Alexander, at that time governor of Cyprus. 
Soter found refuge and support in Cyprus. About the same 
time or a little later Apion occupied Cyrene. He was certainly 
king there before 100 B.c. Egypt was thus split into three 

* xxxix. 3. 1; 5. 2. 
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independent kingdoms hostile to each other. Nor was the 
situation in the country itself satisfactory. Cleopatra would 
not tolerate any initiative on the part of her new colleague. 
Hostility and hatred therefore reigned in Alexandria. Finally, 
after a violent struggle, Cleopatra died in 101 b.c., murdered, 
as some scholars suppose, by her son. 

After Cleopatra’s death Alexander remained sole ruler of 
Egypt until 89 B.c., when he was driven out by the Alexandrians 
and perished in a naval engagement while trying to reach 
Cyprus from Lycia. Soter reunited Egypt with Cyprus and 
ruled over his kingdom until his death (80 B.c.). A little 
earlier, in 96, Cyrene and the Cyrenaica became by the last will 
of Apion a Roman possession. 

After the death of Soter the dynastic strife began afresh. 
The royal house was exterminated at the very outset and there 
appeared on the throne, a tool in the hands of certain Roman 
politicians, the well-known Ptolemy Auletes, a bastard son of 
Soter II, who ruled until 51 B.c., exploited by his Roman 
friends and supporters, surrounded by intrigues and plots, 
hated and ridiculed by the Alexandrians. These in the end 
succeeded in expelling him from the country, but he returned 
with the help of Gabinius in 55 B.c., this time supported by a 
Roman armed force. 

His death ends the period of the gradual decay of Egypt. 
With its last queen Cleopatra the country rises again to great 
political importance, destined after this short phase of glory to 
be annexed by Rome in 30 B.c. The events of this period are 
too well known to be related here. 

The sombre internal conditions that had prevailed under 
Euergetes II continued under his successors. Rebellions and 
revolutions were still of frequent occurrence. An amixia, for 
example, is mentioned in a petition of in b.c. (from Thebais) 
as having taken place not long before the date of the docu¬ 
ment.* This amixia seems not to be identical with that of 
132/1 b.c. As usual, it led to confusion in rights of property: 
an abandoned vineyard of one Greek settler was appropriated 
by another, just as, for example, the house of the famous Her- 
mias at Thebes and many other houses and parcels of land in 

* P. Lond. ii. 401. 20. 
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the Thebaid and elsewhere had been taken from their rightful 
owners in the time of Epiphanes. One of the rebellions of the 
first century b.c. is better known than the others. It is the 
ordcrt? of the year 88 b.c., during the second reign of Soter II. 
Some chance documents which refer to it show that it did not 
differ from the other revolts, but was a rebellion of the lower 
classes against the government, with some admixture of 
nationalistic aspirations and religious fanaticism. Like the 
other rebellions, its focus was in the Thebaid, that part of 
Egypt which was nearest to Nubia and Meroe. It was termi¬ 
nated by the capture and ruthless destruction of Thebes, an 
act which made a certain impression on contemporaries and 
is mentioned in our literary texts.* 

We have less information about the troubles, apparently of 
the same character, of the reign of Auletes and probably of the 
first years of Cleopatra. Inscriptions from Hermupolis and 
papyri from the Heracleopolite nome show how disturbed the 
situation was in 79/8 and 64/3 B.c. To maintain some degree 
of order strong detachments of soldiers were stationed in 
various villages and cities, and squadrons of the royal navy, 
under the direction of the dioecetes, ensured the safety of traffic 
on the Nile. In 58 B.c., when dynastic strife prevailed in 
Alexandria, we hear of a kind of formal civil war around Hera- 
cleopolis, in which a certain Hermaiscus played an important 
part.f The doings of Hermaiscus exasperated the population 
to such an extent that the government was threatened with a 
general strike. Whether Hermaiscus was, like Dionysius Peto- 
sarapis, an officer of the crown who became leader of a rebellion 
or a chief of organized robbers we do not know. Organized 
robbers we meet again in B.G.U. 1858 (date lost). The woman 
who writes this petition speaks of the conditions as d>? iv it pay- 
paTcov avapxCa. She complains of open robbery. We have the 
same theme of robbery in B.G.U. 1780 (51/50 b.c.) : a viroa-TpaTr]- 
■yo? (vice-governor) had been attacked by a certain Diodes who 
had summoned to his aid his own brother dva) 6 ev i-rrl \770-n7cus 
yeyovora (whether this means engaged in robbery in the North 
or engaged in resisting the robbers is not clear). 157 

The series of civil wars which began under Philopator and 
* Paus. i. 9. 3. j B.G.U. 1762, cf. 1763 and 1764. 
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became endemic in the country until the end of the Ptolemaic 
regime shows that the conditions of life there were far from 
satisfactory. I drew attention in the last chapter to certain 
features in the economic and social system of the time of Philo- 
pator, Epiphanes, and Philometor which were in one way or 
another connected with the civil strife, and to the remedies 
adopted by the government. I showed how unruly and dis¬ 
contented was the mood of the people. Similar conditions con¬ 
tinued to prevail in the period we are now considering, for 
which we have much better and fuller evidence than for the 
preceding reigns. We may therefore pause and ask once more 
v T hat w T ere the reasons for the continuous civil and dynastic wars 
and for the public discontent that lay behind them. It will be 
convenient, however, first to set out the few known facts which 
may help us to explain the unrest that was prevalent in Egypt 
and contributed to the gradual decline of the financial and 
economic pov r er of the country. 

Most illuminating is ‘the proclamation of peace’, or the 
‘amnesty’ decree, or, to use the ancient term, the <fn\dv9 puma 
of Euergetes II of 118 b.c. The copy of the document which w r e 
possess is fragmentary. There are many lacunae, and many 
paragraphs are hard to decipher completely. Moreover, the 
scribe v r ho wrote the copy made many mistakes, some of them 
difficult to correct. And finally, even if v T e had the full and 
correct text of the copy, we could not be sure that it may be 
regarded as a complete copy of the original. I am inclined to 
think that the document as we have it is an abbreviation of 
the original proclamation. The historical section, which we 
found a constituent part of the proclamations of Philopator 
and Epiphanes and which contained a report of victories and 
concomitant gifts to the army and to temples, is here completely 
omitted. The $l\6.v 9 puma alone, preceded by the announcement 
of amnesty, have been copied, and of these only a selection, 
many paragraphs being omitted. Some of those which have 
been copied have probably been abbreviated. Thus the docu¬ 
ment is incomplete. Nevertheless, it gives a very instructive 
picture of the conditions of life that prevailed in Egypt in the 
late second century B.c. 158 

The ‘proclamation of peace’ or c()i\dv 9 pcDira of Euergetes II 
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was not the first document of this kind published in Egypt. 
Philopator may have published one, and others were certainly 
issued byEpiphanes and Philometor (above, pp. 713 ff.). Euerge- 
tes himself had previously published one or two decrees 
similar to that of 118 B.C., in 145/4 b.c. (above, n. 157) and 
perhaps in 140/39 B.c. (above, n. 157). We have later quota¬ 
tions from the <f)ikdv 0 pa>Tra of 118 B.c. or from an amendment to 
them.* The later Ptolemies probably made similar proclama¬ 
tions; we know that Auletes did so.f Chance has preserved 
for us a substantial part of the decree of 118 b.c. and only frag¬ 
ments and quotations of the earlier ones. But it is highly 
probable that all the (fukavOpuTra had the same general form. 
This form may have been initiated by Philopator or Epiphanes. 
But I am disposed to think that the idea of such a proclamation 
and its general form may have been traditional in Egypt. I have 
no direct proof of this, but my suggestion receives some support 
from the Ptolemaic evrokai or mandatci. Egypt was a country 
of traditions, and conditions similar to those of the reigns of 
Philopator, Epiphanes, Philometor, Euergetes II, and Auletes, 
that is to say, of pacification following periods of anarchy, were 
no novelty in the history of Egypt. In their ^ikapOpanra the 
Ptolemies were addressing themselves mainly to the natives, 
and it is possible that for this purpose they chose a form 
familiar to them. 159 

The (f)i\avdpcona were first and foremost proclamations of 
peace or grants of amnesty, j They all begin with the same 
formula: the kings give general pardon (d</>iacri) to all their 
subjects for ‘errors, crimes, accusations, condemnations, and 
charges of all kinds’ up to a certain date. Peace was thus 
offered to every one involved in the rebellion. More specifically 
all those who had left their homes (d^a/feywp^xores) and were 
in hiding were invited to return to their dwellings (iSi'ai) to 
resume their former peaceful occupations, and to reoccupy so 
much of their property as had not yet been disposed of by the 
government, in other words, had not been sold ( avpara ) as 

* In U.P.Z. 162, col. 7, 13 ff., cf. Teh. 124. 22 ff. (about 11S B.c.) and 73 
(113-111 B.C.). 

t B.G.ZJ. 1185 (59 b.c.). 
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ownerless (dSeWora) . Then followed a general concession to 
all the population: a remission of taxes until a certain date. 

This solemn general proclamation to all (rrarre?) was followed 
by special orders (n poo-ray para) mingled with d^ecrets (amnesty 
orders). These relate either to the whole population or to 
particular classes—those which formed the main pillars of the 
economic and social life of the country: the Greeks on the 
one hand—merchants of Alexandria, soldiers, landowners—and 
the natives on the other—the working class. Between the 
two stood the privileged natives—the native soldiers and more 
especially the priests. 

This portion of the document deals first with the privileged 
classes, both native and Greek, such persons as were not 
engaged in manual work: merchants of Alexandria, soldiers, 
priests, and landowners. It deals secondly with the labouring 
classes: the royal peasants ({3ao-i\LKol yewpyoi) and all who 
were occupied in other economic fields, or, to use the expression 
of the Ptolemies, those who were connected in one capacity or 
another with the revenues of the king (the u-o-ehel? and the 
em- or ip-e-rrkeypivot reus —pocrdSois). These two sections of 
the document have a different character. 

The paragraphs dealing with the higher privileged classes are 
most of them of a confirmatory character and probably emer¬ 
gency measures intended to restore order after the chaos caused 
by the civil war. Two governments had been in existence. Each 
had granted certain favours to the privileged classes in order to 
secure their support, and given its sanction to arrangements, 
frequently of an irregular character. The compromise between 
the two governments was based on mutual concessions. It 
involved substantially the confirmation, with certain restric¬ 
tions, of the measures taken and grants made by the other side. 

However, though chiefly concerned with the settlement of 
the troubles of the time of amixia, the first series of -poo-raypara 
reflect at the same time the grievances and the claims of the 
privileged classes. They are based without doubt on divers 
petitions submitted by the representatives of these classes to 
the king and his higher officials. The rr poo-ray para <f)i\dv0poj-n-a 
are thus an answer to these claims and contain a number of 
concessions to the requirements of the several bodies. 
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From these npoa-Taypara we may gather what were the more 
dissatisfied groups among the privileged classes. Whereas the 
merchants of Alexandria are granted some trifling privileges as 
regards various customs duties, and only two paragraphs are 
devoted to the soldiers (one relating to the K\ppovyoi, another 
to the payipoi), the bulk of the first part of the document deals 
with the priests and with the private landowners. It would 
appear that it was these two groups which were the cause of 
the greatest concern to the government, while the soldiers and 
the Alexandrians gave comparatively little ground for uneasi¬ 
ness (unless perhaps they were dealt with in special procla¬ 
mations). 

Still longer and still more diversified is the second section, 
which deals almost exclusively with the labouring classes. 
Here it is no longer a matter of confirmation of rights or re¬ 
adjustment of conditions after the civil war. The government 
had, no doubt, been overwhelmed with the petitions, com¬ 
plaints, and recriminations of the labouring classes, and the 
king and his ministers recognized the justice of their claims 
and endeavoured to give them satisfaction. Most of these 
grievances arose from the unlawful acts of the officials of the 
crown in the various departments of the administration. The 
picture is a gloomy one, reflecting the atmosphere of oppression, 
arbitrary acts, violence, bribery, and corrupt practices amid 
which the labouring classes were living. I shall return presently 
to this formidable list of the misdeeds of the administration. 

The picture drawn by the <$>Ckd.vBpuira is completed and 
extended by many contemporary and later documents. Among 
them two groups are of special significance. One consists of the 
documents and private letters of the archives of a certain 
Menches, a village scribe of Cerceosiris, and dates from the 
late years of Euergetes II and the early years of Soter II.* For 
the late Ptolemaic period this group of official documents and 
private letters has almost the same importance as the Zenon 
papyri for the reign of Philadelphus and the early years of 
Euergetes I. It reflects in many important aspects the life of a 
village in the Fayum, while behind it we see the activity of the 

* It has been published by Grenfell and Hunt in P. Teb. i. and has been the 
subject of several commentaries. 
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government, beginning with the king, his chief officials (among 
them the dioecetes Irenaeus, one of the best successors of the 
famous Apollonius), and ending with the impressive array of 
the higher and lower functionaries of the nome. On them 
depended the life and welfare of Menches. But on Menches in 
turn depended the life and prosperity of many of his subordi¬ 
nates and colleagues: minor officials, agents of the government 
rendering compulsory service (the various ^lAa/arai), collec¬ 
tors of taxes, contractors in the government monopolies and in 
other concerns controlled by the government. Finally in the 
background stand the mass of the / 3 acri.\<./<m yewpyof and of all 
those who laboured for the government. 160 

The second group of documents comes from the government 
offices of the Heracleopolite nome and dates from the time of 
Auletes and of the last Cleopatra, that is to say, from the last 
years of Egypt’s independence.* It contributes to our under¬ 
standing of the internal situation of Egypt at this momentous 
stage of its history. Various other documents help to complete 
the picture and make it more illuminating. 161 

Egyptian life as depicted in the (piXdvdpcjira of Euergetes II 
and the contemporary and later documents shows no essential 
change when compared with that of earlier times (see above, 
Chs. IV and V). Nothing fundamental had been altered in the 
system established by Philadelphus. If we consider, for example, 
the question of the relations between the two main elements in 
the population of Egypt, the ‘ Greeks ’ and the natives, we cer¬ 
tainly find that there was now greater interpenetration of the two 
groups than in the past. Many Egyptians became thoroughly 
hellenized, received Greek education, spoke and wrote fluent 
Greek. Some of them acquired comparatively large fortunes 
and rose to high office in the service of the late Ptolemies. 
Others, less rich, occupied important posts in the middle and 
lower administration. The higher priests of Egyptian temples 
belonged in part to the first group and were held in great 
regard both by the government and by the Greeks of Egypt. 
The policy of ‘ association ’ initiated in the time of Philopator 
had taken its natural development. 162 

* It has been recently published by W. Schubart and D. Schafer in B.G.U. 
viii. 
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On the other hand, many Greeks became thoroughly acclima¬ 
tized in Egypt, learned the Egyptian language, took an active 
interest in Egyptian affairs, and accepted with a real devotion 
the slightly hellenized Egyptian gods. Many Greco-Egyptian 
families were formed, families in which Greek and Egyptian 
names are equally frequent. Such, for example, was the well- 
known Theban family of Hermias and Apollonius. Some 
Demotic documents of this family were buried or kept in the 
late second century b.c. in one of the Theban graves. The 
family stood in business relations and lived on friendly terms 
with the xoayurat of Thebes; it may at the same time have been 
related to the family of the brave Greek officer of Omboi, the 
famous ‘colonel’ Hermias, the bitter enemy of the x oa X^ Tai , 
whom he accused of having occupied his ancestral house during 
the troubles of the civil war in the reign of Epiphanes. 163 Some, 
perhaps most, of the Egyptianized Greeks (we have no precise 
information), retained their wealth and their social promi¬ 
nence. But there were many who were much poorer than the 
hellenized, and even than some of the non-hellenized, Egyp¬ 
tians. From the social and economic standpoint the dividing 
line between the upper and the lower class was no longer 
between the Greeks forming the upper, and the Egyptians 
forming the lower, but between the rich and poor in general, 
many Egyptians being among the first, many Greeks among 
the second. Many documents might be adduced in support 
of this statement; one may be taken as an example. It is the 
letter* of a mother to her son, both Greeks. The mother 
congratulates the son on having learnt the Egyptian language 
and having obtained employment as tutor in the family of an 
Egyptian laTpoK\vcrTT]<; (doctor for internal diseases). 

Although the ruling class became in course of time more 
numerous, having absorbed many natives and semi-natives, 
and although the general character of its mentality was rapidly 
changing, Egyptian influences making themselves more and 
more strongly felt, the old division into a privileged class of 
‘Greeks’ (which comprised now many hellenized Egyptians) 
and a subordinate class of natives remained as it had been. 
We hear of a governor on his inspection tour. He travels in 

* U.P.Z. 148. 
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a ship. At the landing-place he is met by the inhabitants of 
a KaToiKLa. The first to greet him are the high priests—the 
TTpcxbrjTrjs and other priests (d/Woi iepeis). Then come the mili¬ 
tary Greek settlers, probably those actually serving in the 
army—the 7re£ol nal t-rreG. After them an obscure group of 
people connected in some way with an oIkl a, perhaps clients 
of the governor (see below). Next to them stand a-vp-rrau 749 kclt- 
oIklos 77 Xrjdos —families of the soldiers serving in the forces, 
xaToiKoi who were not actually serving and their families. And 
finally feVot (people not resident in the /cavoi/aa), and far in the 
background the Xaof (the natives). It is a pity that this interest¬ 
ing document is in such a bad state of preservation. The 
priests of course are highly honoured, for this is a tribute to the 
gods of the country. But the natives are a negligible element, 
a mere plebs. l(,Ar 

The high position occupied by the priests in this document 
is typical of Egypt in the second and first century B.c. The 
priests and temples were the object of much solicitude to the 
government, which listened attentively to their grievances and 
endeavoured to remedy them. The relative sections of the 
<f>t\av 0 pa)va of Euergetes II afford eloquent testimony of this. 
The grievances alleged were not new. They were probably 
the same as had been presented from time to time to the 
early Ptolemies. They reappear in the time of Epiphanes* and 
again in the early years of Euergetes II before the &i\ 6 .v 6 pa>-<x 
of 118 b.c. I may also refer once more to the interesting decree 
of Euergetes II of 140-139 B.c.f The grievances are all of the 
same character, most of them complaints connected with the 
economy and finances of the temples encroachments on the yrj 
iepa, orders concerning the well-known wine and garden tax 
(aTTopLoipa) , subsidies paid to the temples by the government 
[awTciteip , violent and unlawful acts connected with the gifts, 
especially of land, made to the temples (avLepapeva), exaction 
of arrears, contributions and deliveries of textiles due by the 
temples, harsh treatment of the minor sanctuaries in similar 
matters, difficulties arising out of the government’s liability for 
the expenses of the burial of sacred animals, encroachments on 

* Rosetta Stone, O.G.I. 90. j Teb. 6; Wilcken, Chr. 332. 

jm 5.50 ft. 
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the rights of the temples as regards the priesthoods and other 
sacred offices 'bought’ by the temples from the crown, and 
violations of the right of acrvXCa. 

I have said that similar complaints were probably submitted 
by the priests and temples to the early Ptolemies. But they 
are not mentioned in the early official utterances of the priests 
—in the decrees of their meetings at Canopus in the time of 
Euergetes I and at Memphis in that of Philopator. They 
appear first in the decree of Rosetta, which quotes extensively 
from the 4 >tXdv 6 p<i)~a granted to the temples by Epiphanes, in 
part identical with those granted by Euergetes II. These com¬ 
plaints and concessions may be taken as a phenomenon typical 
of the period. The kings were increasingly anxious to satisfy 
the temples, while the priests and the temples, ever more 
molested by the royal officials in spite of the orders of the king, 
show a grim and pugnacious mood in defending their ancient 
privileges and demanding new ones. 

It is interesting to observe the importance attached by the 
temples to their right of receiving and of managing without 
interference the gifts made to them by the kings and by private 
persons. There is no reference to such gifts in the Rosetta 
Stone. But the subject is prominent in the (biXdvdpama. of Euer¬ 
getes II ( 11 . 57-61). It led to many acute conflicts between the 
temples and the administration. The agents of the government 
had recourse to violence (/3ia) and even to torture {TreiOavdyKrj). 
The priests protested and complained, and the question was 
settled by Euergetes II in favour of the temples. The point 
was certainly an important one: the unrestricted right of the 
temples to receive gifts and to own and manage them meant, 
in a country so deeply religious as Egypt, a rapid increase of 
their wealth and prestige. 

The same is true as regards the asylia, which is not mentioned 
in the Rosetta Stone. I shall return to this subject presently. 

In the case of the temples two points deserve special notice. 
We see the kings in conflict with their own agents, who were 
apparently more royalist than the kings themselves. The 
<t>iXdi’ 6 panra here, as in other departments of Ptolemaic admini¬ 
stration, were directed chiefly against the officials of the crown 
and were intended to place a powerful weapon in the hands 
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PLATE C 

1. Limestone statuette of a priest dressed in the Egyptian fashion and carved 
in the Egyptian style. Two inscriptions are incised on the statuette: one on the 
front of the girdle, the other on the back support under a figure of Osiris seated 
beneath the winged disk. I am indebted to Air. I. E S. Edwards tor a tentatne 
translation of these two inscriptions: (i) ‘The priest, beloved of the lord of 
happiness Her, nicknamed . . .’ (illegible); (2) 4 The priest, beloved of the lord of 
happiness [follows a list of Ptolemaic titles, many of which are obscure] Her, 
true of voice, son of a [priest of similar titles] Xes-Min, son of Uah-ab-Ra, true 
of voice, born of the ‘Mistress of the House’ [? ?] Ahat-Ra.' H. R. Hall, Br. 
Mus. Quart., in (1928-9), p. 13, pi. vi a. Photograph supplied by the authorities 
of the British Museum. 

2. Fragmentary basalt statue of a standing man m the Egyptian garb typical 
in statues of the Hellenistic and Roman periods: a short sleeved shirt and a 
long and narrow cloak wound several times around the body. A short inscription 
on the back of the support gives the name of the man * ‘ Hor, son of Hor, the 
justified’. Another much longer inscription enumerates his deeds. It is probable 
but not certain that Hor was a priest. The statue is a fine work of art. The 
portrait represents an intellectual, hellenized Egyptian or an egyptiamzed Greek 
in the style of Isidorus, the author of the hymns of Madinet Madl. It has been 
assigned to early Imperial times. But it is probable that F. Poulsen’s date (early 
first century b.c.) is more correct. See P. Graindor, Bustes et statues-povtraits 
d'Egypte vomaine, s. d. (1937), PP- 138 fit., no. 74, pis. lxv-lxvi ; F. Poulsen, 
‘Gab es eine alexandrinische Kunst?’ Coll. Xy Carlsberg Glyptothek, li (193S), 
p. 31 f , fig. 31; G. A. S. Snijder, ‘ Hellemstisch-romische Portrats aus Agypten’, 
Mnemos., 3rd ser., vii (1939), pp. 268 f., cf. 278 ff. (in these three papers a complete 
bibliography will be found). Photograph lent by Prof. F. Poulsen. 

3. Votive statuette of black basalt found at Dimeh (Fayum). Dressed in the 
same fashion as no. 2 . Greek inscription of two lines engraved on two parallel folds 
of the chiton ( S.B. 3454) • Eiprjvaios v€cb(Tepos) TIlgoltos 7 rpoG\rdr 77s EoKvoTraicoi 
Oeov (sic) fjL€(yl<jTo>i). The man represented in the statuette was therefore a 
hellenized Egyptian ‘ president ’ (TTpoGrdrrjs), probably of the temple of Soknopaios 
at Soknopaiu Xesos. On the office of TrpooTdTrjs, W. Otto, Prtester itnd Tempel 
&c., i, p. 362, ii, p. 75 and Index, s.v. 7 rpoGranqs) F. Preisigke, Wort, iii, sect. 
20, s. v. TrpoardTTjs; cf. Teb. 781 (164 b.c.), and above, p 282. The date of the 
statuette is disputed. Milne and Graindor for example assign it to the time of 
Augustus, while Breccia and Poulsen suggest an earlier date (c. 70-60 b.c.). I 
am inclined to accept the latter date. Slightly later is the related statuette of 
Pa-du-asar, a late Ptolemaic dignitary (P. Graindor, loc. cit., p. 129, no. 66, 
pi. lix). See P. Graindor, loc. cit., pp. 127 ff., no. 65, pi. lviii; F. Poulsen, 
Rev. E. A., xxxix (1937), p. 390; G. A. S. Snijder, loc. cit., pp. 268 ff. and 278 ff. 
Photograph supplied by the authorities of Alexandria Museum. 

It is very instructive to compare the three statuettes reproduced in this plate 
with each other; they well reflect the various aspects of the mentality of the 
priestly class in the late Ptolemaic period: ‘traditionalism’ dominates in the 
statuette of Her, intellectual refinement and far-reaching hellenization are the 
leading traits in that of Hor, and brutal materialism in the statuettes of Irenaeus 
and Pa-du-asar. Some considerations of the same kind regarding the mentality 
of the priests, as reflected in their portraits (though going too far), will be found 
in the memoir by G. A. S. Snijder quoted above, where the reader will also find 
an up-to-date bibliography of works dealing with the many problems connected 
with the dating and stylistic analysis of the Ptolemaic and Roman portraits 
made in Egypt. 4 
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of the priests against the royal administration. On the 
other hand we may notice that the orders of the kings deal 
with matters of detail rather than of principle. The relations 
between the king and the priests remained unchanged. 
The (f>i\dv 9 pa)TTCL are no more than partial concessions to the 
clergy: they involve no surrender on the part of the crown, no 
victory of the priesthood over the king. In general the clergy 
show a loyal attitude and the king an increasing regard for the 
priests and a deep devotion to the gods of Egypt. It is there¬ 
fore, to my mind, a gross exaggeration to speak of the revolts 
of the natives as organized and fostered by the priests, and of 
the temples in general as focuses of the native opposition to the 
Ptolemaic regime. I have pointed out that many temples 
remained loyal at the times of the invasion of Antiochus IV 
and of the revolt of Dionysius Petosarapis. And when I come, 
later in this section, to the asylia I shall show that the priests, 
or at least some of them, were less afraid of the royal adminis¬ 
tration than of the revolutionary mood of the masses. 165 

No less important than the priesthood, probably even more 
important for the security of the dynasty, were the Greek and 
other foreign settlers in Egypt, the political and military back¬ 
bone of the country and the chief supporters of the kings. 
Among them the most prominent position was occupied by the 
territorial army, the settled soldiers, the koltoikol and Kk-qpovgoi. 
It is interesting to note that in the (piXavOpcowa the settled soldiers 
as such are mentioned in one paragraph only after the payipot. 
And yet while there is no further reference to the pd.-gip.oi, the 
KXrjpovxoi receive much attention, not in that capacity nor as 
a separate group, but as part of a much larger group, that of 
the landowners of the country. 

I have already spoken of this class (pp. 732 ff.). We should 
like to know more of the evolution of this country bourgeoisie, 
which was closely connected with the bourgeoisie of Alexandria. 
Most of its members who lived in the country were landowners. 
I have shown that they acquired their holdings in various ways: 
as settled soldiers, by buying land from the State, by planting 
waste land (ip^vrevcns, Kara^urevcri?) , by renting land el 5 
TTa.Tpi.Kd, that is, as hereditary tenants, and by converting land 
into vineyards and gardens. 
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It is in their capacity as landowners that these men chiefly 
figure in the (jnXdpOpwn-a of Euergetes. The long section dealing 
with them is only partially preserved, for a large lacuna inter¬ 
rupts the series of orders relating to them ( 11 .104-134). Yet it 
is evident that most of the orders of this section deal with their 
interests as landholders: these are referred to first in the order 
addressed to the KX-qpovgoL relating to the royal land which has 
been illegally occupied by them and by other landowners 
(11. 36ff.), and again later in a series of dispositions all concerned 
with land: the failure of landowners to plant land acquired 
from the crown (11. 93 ft'.), the purchase by them from the 
crown of houses, vineyards, gardens, ships (11. 99 ff.), the re¬ 
building after the revolution of houses held by them on various 
titles (11. 134 ff.), the billeting of soldiers in their houses 
(11. 100 ff.), the falsification of weights and measures used by 
agents of the government in collecting from them taxes and 
other payments in kind ( 11 . 85 ft.). Of the paragraphs which 
stood in the place of the lacuna most dealt with land questions, 
two perhaps with government contracts and similar matters. 

It is clear that this class remained what it had previously 
been, the class,, to apply modem terms, of the middle and small 
bourgeoisie. It is unfortunate that we are unable to say what 
proportion of it was Greek. It played apparently an increas¬ 
ingly important role in the economic and financial life of the 
country. Now as before, and perhaps more than before, it was 
from this class that the officials of the crown were recruited: 
the contractors who collected the royal revenues from taxes 
and from the various industrial and commercial concerns 
owned or controlled by the government, the minor function¬ 
aries serving under the system of liturgies, viz. the numerous 
tax-collectors and especially the various types of ^uXa/cfrai and 
(f>v\a.Ke<s —the economic police force of the state. Other members 
of the same class, if not actually in government service, stood 
behind those so employed as their sureties ( ey-yvot ), that is to 
say, as responsible for them in case of deficiency.* 

It is regrettable that we know so little of the gradual evolu¬ 
tion of this class. The foundations of their prosperity were laid 
at the time of Egypt’s great economic development (see above, 
* An interesting case is Teb. 853 of 173 b.c. 
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Ch. IV). Many of them made their money in the military or civil 
service of the crown. They invested it in houses or in parcels 
of land of various kinds. I may instance, for the period which 
we are considering, the family of Hermias, the pyep&jn eV 
avSpwv of Omboi in the late second century b.c. His ‘ ancestors ’ 
had, before the great revolution, owned many houses at Thebes 
and probably several plots of land in the surrounding yolpa.* 
Many other members of the same class were residents in Alex¬ 
andria who had invested in the x°' J P a the money they had made 
in that city. Lastly, the same class included members of Greco- 
Egyptian families and a large group of hellenized natives. An 
excellent example of the latter is Menches, the village scribe 
of Cerceosiris, and many other Egyptians of the same type. 166 

How this class fared in the late second and early first century 
we are unable to say. It seems, however, that the government, 
conscious of their growing economic strength, became more 
and more desirous of obtaining a share in their prosperity. It 
employed for this purpose with increasing vigour its right of 
requiring from them various services (Xei-ovpyuu). When mem¬ 
bers of the class showed a diminished readiness to offer them¬ 
selves as contractors, as collectors (-pa/crope?), and as guards, 
these functions having become less profitable, and when their 
patriotism, in emergencies, no longer stimulated by the hope 
of profit, became less ardent, the government probably had 
recourse to compulsion, constantly extended the sphere of 
liturgical service, and included within its range undertakings 
that had previously been simple matters of business (the 
various government contracts). Our evidence, however, is too 
scanty to enable us to trace this process in its gradual develop¬ 
ment. It was no doubt slow, and the measures of the govern¬ 
ment were probably spasmodic, not systematic. It appears, 
however, that the tendency to resort to liturgies grew in 
intensity and began gradually, in conjunction with the general 
impoverishment of the country, to undermine the prosperity of 
the class in question. I may cite in this connexion the ivroXai 
of Herodes and the documents illustrating the situation of the 
tax-contractors referred to above. 167 

In the period we are considering, the general situation of this 
* U.P.Z. 161 and 162. 
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class appears to have been difficult but not critical. They had 
some grievances and complaints, such as high taxation and 
liturgies (see below, p. 891), and the kings wished to give them 
satisfaction; but these grievances, as we have seen, were not 
very important and the complaints probably not very acrimo¬ 
nious. In general the majority of these persons belonged to the 
privileged class of the population. 

A constituent part of the body of landowners were the 
settled soldiers, the KXrjpov-^oL and kcItoikol. We should like to 
know more of their social and economic conditions. We learn 
from certain documents that by the second century b.c. their 
KXrjpoL had become definitely hereditary in their families. From 
soldiers remunerated for their military service by the income 
of a plot of land in place of money, they had passed into real 
soldier-farmers, K-XypoOy01 not kcltolkol, and thus were now 
members of the large class of landowners, sharing the interests 
and the mentality of the landholding bourgeoisie . l68 

Of their life and the degree of their prosperity we know 
little. I have mentioned the low rate of pay of soldiers while 
actually serving. The case of Apollonius, brother of Ptolemy 
the Recluse, is probably typical. There are good reasons for 
thinking that the government was not averse to cheating the 
troops by an unfair adaeratio (valuation) of the payments they 
received in kind. But what the soldier-farmers especially 
resented was the burden of taxation and of compulsory civil 
service (liturgy). We know from Teb. 27 that in the period 
with which we are concerned the onerous liturgy of the yeviqpaTo- 
<f>v\aKe<; was largely imposed on the o-rpaTevopevoi ''EXXy^es. No 
mention, however, is made of this or the burden of taxation in 
the extant text of the (fjiXavffpcona of Euergetes II. 

Whether this omission was an oversight on the part of the 
king, or whether, when publishing his general d>iXdv 6 puira he 
intended to deal with the soldiers in a separate decree, cannot 
be said. Inanycase soon after the publication of the (fnXdvdpoma 
the king issued a special edict, a sort of supplement or amend¬ 
ment of his (biXdvdpcjTra. This is still extant in a mutilated and 
probably incomplete or abbreviated copy difficult to interpret 
and to restore.* It is, however, a highly interesting document. 

* Teb. 124. 
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Its first paragraph corresponds to the first chapter of Teb. 5, 
and contains a general amnesty. Then follows an order con¬ 
firming the status quo as regards the holders of KXrjpot., including 
all the changes that had occurred in the time of amixia. Next 
comes a most important disposition, by which, apparently for 
the first time in the history of the cleruchs, the crown confirmed 
changes in the ownership of the holdings effected under the 
pressure of poverty by the cleruchs themselves. Such changes 
had taken the form of cessions of holdings or of parts of them in 
discharge of debts to other cleruchs or perhaps to iSio/crrj/xone? 
or men of other status, or of exchanges of holdings between one 
cleruch and another. This was a momentous novelty. Hitherto 
the KXrjpos though hereditary could not be ceded, even with the 
permission of the king. Now it entered, of course with many 
important restrictions, into the category of privately owned 
land. 

The following paragraph is of no less importance. It shows 
that, in spite of all the hardships to which the cleruchs had 
been subjected and the resulting poverty and indebtedness, 
their position was better than that of an iSio/crrj/xwv, especially 
as regards the liturgies connected with it. For this order 
confirms the acts of royal officials by which certain iSioKTrjpovts 
had been granted the status of k<xtoikol and prescribes expli¬ 
citly that the new k<1tolkol shall be subjected only to Xeiroupyiai 
KaToiKiKal* We may infer from the last disposition that the 
XeiTovpylai of the non-military members of the landowner 
class were much heavier than those of the k6.tolkoi. 

The emergency measure of Euergetes permitting the cession 
of a KXrjpo 9 became a precedent. Conditions of life did not change 
in Egypt, or changed only for the worse in the first century 
b.c. There was no abatement of the oppressive taxation or of 
the liturgies. It is not surprising that such soldier-farmers as 
were not very capable agriculturists or good men of business 
(and this applies more especially to their widows and children 
under age) should find the burden intolerable and should ask 

* It is not clear whether this change of status was the consequence of the 
purchase of a kleros or whether the persons concerned remained in possession 
of the same parcels of land as before, their own status and that of their 
holdings being alone transformed. 
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permission to cede their holdings or parts of them to stronger 
and more efficient farmer-soldiers in payment of debts incurred 
for the payment of taxes. Such petitions became very common 
and a special type of transaction was evolved, a precursor of 
the later TrapaycoprjcreLs of Roman times. A considerable series 
of such documents formed part of the archives of the Heracleo- 
polite nome.* l6 ° 

We may now turn to the situation of the lower working- 
classes. It was from these and the native soldiers (/myi/xoi) that 
the rebels were mainly recruited. It was natural that some of 
the rebels, even after an amnesty, should not return home, but 
should prefer the life of robbers to that which they had 
previously led. This was the reason of the gradual decrease in 
the number of working men, and in the supply of labour. It is 
to be regretted that we have so little information about the 
exposure of children (see the bibliography above, pp. 623 ff.). 
One would not be surprised, however, in view of the conditions 
in which the natives lived, to find the practice of exposing 
children gradually extending from the Greeks to the natives 
in general and to the working classes in particular. 170 

The policy of the government towards the working class 
remained on the whole unchanged. The chief function of the 
ftacnXiKol yecopyoi and of the VTroreXels and eTHne—XeypevoL ral? 
npocr6SoL<; continued to be to provide revenue for the king 
and to serve as tools in the hands of the government, enjoying 
very little economic freedom. The government tried in a 
variety of ways to convince the labouring classes that they 
existed primarily for the purpose of increasing the royal 
revenues by their toil. It was natural that the millions of 
fellahin, though officially pretending—in their petitions—to 
share the opinion of the government, should go about their 
work without much enthusiasm, 171 and should try to cheat the 
government as best they could. Careless cultivation of the 
land, slovenly work on dikes and canals and in shops and 
factories, abstraction of grain from the threshing floors, of 
vegetable oils from the oil-presses, and so forth, were of com¬ 
mon occurrence. The laoi showed lack of initiative, reluctance 
to cultivate land that required any exceptional degree of care 

* B.G.U. 1731-40, cf. P. Oxy. 1635; the earliest document is of 99 b.c. 
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and attention, and indifference to the increase of production in 
agriculture or industry. These two factors, the decrease of the 
working population and their apathy, had their natural con¬ 
sequences in the held of agriculture: deterioration of dikes and 
canals, a rapid increase of waste land, and an accumulation of 
arrears of taxes. Similar phenomena may be observed in the 
held of industry. 

The government as usual blamed the officials and insisted 
on the adoption of energetic measures. The officials, respon¬ 
sible to the government in property and person (there was no 
habeas corpus for them any more than for others), exerted 
pressure on their subordinates, the minor functionaries, and 
these in turn on the workers. To increase the efficiency of the 
administrative machinery the government gave a fairly free 
hand to its officials, and a large amount of jurisdiction in hscal 
affairs was transferred to them. 172 The result was what might 
be expected. 

We see it illustrated in the formidable array of measures 
adopted by the government against the arbitrary rule of its 
own agents. We possess a series of such measures in the pikav- 
0 pcojrtx of Euergetes 11 , which are certainly based on an enumera¬ 
tion of the grievances and complaints of the laoi. It is an 
impressive and melancholy list, more impressive because more 
detailed than that derived from the Rosetta Stone. The more 
important parts of it are as follows ( 11 . 155 ff.). Orders were 
issued by Euergetes to repress the following misdeeds of his 
agents: 

(1) The governors of the nomes, the police officers, the 
financial agents and their subordinates, made a practice of 
collecting payments from the laoi for their own private benefit, 
a kind of organized blackmail. 

(2) The same officials would select for the cultivation which 
they were themselves required to undertake, not unproductive 
land of inferior quality (u-roXoyos), but the best plots, thus 
defrauding both the government and the royal tenants. 

(3) The labouring classes suffered a terrible scourge in the 
o-TaOpoL or billeting of soldiers in their dwellings, a burden 
from which they were exempt by law. 

(4) Royal officials were in the habit of impressing the inhabit- 
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ants for private services. For the same purpose they requisi¬ 
tioned cattle, draught animals, and ships. They caused men 
and animals to work for them without payment. They forced 
the royal peasants and workmen to feed (without remunera¬ 
tion?) sacrificial animals (pigs and calves) for public sacrifices. 
They demanded from them geese, fowls, and grain at an 
(arbitrary?) price or as gifts on the occasion of the renewal of 
their offices. These exactions were probably connected with 
regular payments by officials to the crown—a kind of organized 
sale of offices. 

(5) A paragraph forbids collectors of debts to apply, without 
the decision of a court of law, coercive measures (especially 
arrest and imprisonment) to the person of a debtor, instead of 
proceeding against his property. The paragraph notes that the 
selling into slavery of debtors of the crown has been abolished 
by the king’s predecessors. It was probably of common occur¬ 
rence in the time of Philadelphus (above, pp. 341 ff., on the 
conditions prevailing in Syria). 

(6) Royal officials would force textile workers to work for 
them personally without payment or at reduced prices. 

(7) Collectors of rents, arrears, &c., would confiscate the 
dwellings, cattle, and tools of the laoi, though these were 
exempt from seizure by law. 

(8) Officials would arrest persons and keep them imprisoned 
in their houses, for the purpose of extorting the payment of 
private debts, or as vengeance in private quarrels. 173 

It is evident from the <j>i\dv 0 p(DTra that the principal evil from 
which Egypt was suffering—at least in the eyes of the govern¬ 
ment and of the laoi —lay in the insubordination, dishonesty, 
violence, and arbitrary acts of government agents of divers 
kinds. The central government desired to improve in all 
possible ways the economic and legal status of the various 
classes of the population, especially that of the workers. Many 
new and important fundamental rights were, for example, 
granted by law to the laoi, rights which would enormously 
improve their legal and economic situation provided that they 
were strictly observed by the agents of the government. I may 
cite for example the order prohibiting the sale of the laoi into 
slavery and even their imprisonment for debt to the fisc, and 
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that protecting their private property. The trouble was that 
the government was unable to enforce its own laws and orders. 
It was not master of its own subordinates, who refused to 
co-operate with it. The measures taken by the government 
against its own agents and the publicity given to these mea¬ 
sures proved unavailing. We may infer this from several docu¬ 
ments which demonstrate that the situation of the working 
classes in Egypt was not improving in the late second and in 
the first century B.c., and that the arbitrary and lawless acts 
of the administration were as frequent as before. I shall, 
without aiming at completeness, adduce some of these docu¬ 
ments in the following pages. 

We may first consider the various royal officials, their mental¬ 
ity, and their functions. 

Appointments as government officials (other than appoint¬ 
ments of a liturgical character, which were dreaded by the 
richer classes of the population)*, especially those connected 
with the financial and economic administration, were much 
sought after. They gave the holders power and good oppor¬ 
tunities of enrichment. No doubt they were also attended by 
many dangers, of financial ruin, disgrace, even imprisonment. 
However, the various grades were so closely interconnected by 
common interests and probably by a highly developed system 
of corruption and bribery that the dishonest agents of the 
government felt fairly secure. Menches appears in his official 
correspondence as a highly honourable member of the village 
community, and as an efficient executive agent of the govern¬ 
ment; yet there is good ground for suspecting him both of 
bribing his superiors and of receiving bribes from his subor¬ 
dinates. 174 

The government was well aware of the popularity of these 
offices, and of the reasons for it. Apparently incapable of 
sweeping away the whole system and setting its house in order, 
it acquiesced in the status quo and made the distribution of 
offices one of its sources of revenue. The offices, like the priest¬ 
hoods, were practically sold to the highest bidders. We have an 
instance of this in the case of Menches, which was certainly 

* See Teb. 27; Wilcken, Chr. 331, 113 B.C., cf. P.S.I. 168, 118 b.c. on the 
conditions of service in these. • 
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not exceptional but typical. 175 The same desire of the govern¬ 
ment to allow its servants to derive profit from their offices, of 
course at the expense of the population, may be seen in the 
ever growing practice of granting to favourites of the king, as 
a kind of a dorea, the right of collecting certain minor taxes. 176 

No wonder that under such conditions the government itself 
had a very low opinion of its own agents. I have mentioned 
above (p. 721) what Herodes thought of his subordinates. The 
estimate formed by the dioecetes Irenaeus of his village scribes 
was not much better. Two officials were sent by him (?) on a 
tour of inspection to examine the books of the village scribes. 
Their report to him and to Ptolemy the strategos is acrimo¬ 
nious*. The village scribes had placed all sorts of hindrances in 
their way and had behaved with insolence. They could not 
have done this unless they had been confident of support in 
higher quarters. Still more acrimonious are the remarks of an 
unknown officer f on the dpgi'hvXaKiTai (?). One passage of his 
report is worth quoting: ‘the majority of them have been 
appointed with the cognizance of the dioecetes, and some 
have wormed themselves into positions of oeconomus, toparch, 
sitologus, comarch, and other offices inconsistent with their own 
work, others have transferred their duties to their sons, who are 
quite young men, and sometimes to other persons altogether, 
others are engaged in the duties of topogrammateus and control 
at least two comogrammateis in each division, and have handed 
over the posts of epistatae into which they have crept to ... or 
some of their brothers contrary to decrees . . . ’ (translation of 
the editors). A student of the history of bureaucratic govern¬ 
ment will find nothing new in this picture. Cumulation of 
offices, nepotism, control by various means of many offices, are 
well-known phenomena in any decaying bureaucratic regime. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in the late second century 
B.c. and in the first Egypt was governed not by the king and 
some of his honest and well-meaning ministers but by a clique 
of selfish, greedy, and lawless officials who formed a new, 
wealthy, and influential aristocracy of the kingdom. The 
wretched conditions in Alexandria itself, the rule of favourites 
like Eulaeus and Lenaeus, may partly account for such con- 

* Teb. 28 (114 BiC.). j Teb. 24 (117 b.c.). 
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ditions. The main cause, however, lay deeper. I shall speak of 
it presently. 177 

We are not surprised to learn that such an administration 
acted in the way described in the <likdv 6 pco-rra and illustrated by 
many documents. Some of these may be taken at random. 
Cases of most outrageous violence were of common occurrence. 
In 141 B.c. a ‘ royal tenant in a petition extant in fragmentary 
form complains of torture.* In a petition of 51/50 b.c. some 
persons appeal from prison for justice. They state that, though 
innocent (, Kaffapot ), they have been subjected to torture (ySacra- 
vicrdei'T^) In both these cases the petitioners may have been 
guilty, but the fact remains that torture was a recognized 
procedure in the administrative practice of the time. In 112 
B.c.J a certain Senpoeris had planted a piece of land with palm 
trees, over an area two cubits in excess of what was her right. 
She was sentenced to a fine. This fine was extorted from her 
Tr€L 0 ai dyKrji Trpocray^eicr^?. Acts of violence by the crown officials 
are described in many other documents, none so graphic as the 
petition addressed to the chief of police of Cerceosiris by 
the comarch of the village and its ‘ royal tenants ’§. ‘ Marres the 
topogrammatcus is in the habit of coming to the village with 
numerous others all armed with swords, and with the utmost 
insolence making continual attempts at extortion upon wives 
of some of us and of others ’ (translation of the editors). 

Violence, arbitrary exercise of authority, and peculation 
prevailed in so important a department of public administra¬ 
tion as the management of waste lands. The growth of these 
lands was rapid and fraught with danger. I have in the preceding 
chapter described the policy adopted by the government in the 
early second century B.c. in the matter of waste lands, and I 
shall return to the subject later in this section. I need only 
state here that the method principally resorted to by the 
authorities was force and compulsion. 178 

Nor was the situation better in respect of industry and retail 
trade. The regime of monopolies had always been unpopular 
and the public had always sided with the smugglers and illicit 

* Teb. 789. t B.G.U. 1847. 

I P. Amh. 31; Hunt-Edgar, Sel. Pap. ii. 367. 

§ Teb. 41, of 119 B.c., one year before the pi\av6pcoTra. t 
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dealers, and against the agents of the government and the con¬ 
tractors. It was so under the early Ptolemies and still more in 
the period we are considering. Two petitions* give us a vivid 
picture of the struggle successfully conducted by an illicit 
dealer, aided by almost the whole of a village, with the agents 
of the oil monopoly. 

It was natural that the population, deprived of legal means 
of combating the oppression to which it was subjected, sought 
for some method of escape from it. Open rebellion was tried 
from time to time, but all the revolts failed, for the rebels 
though numerous were disorganized and ill equipped. They 
had against them not only the wealth and prestige of the king, 
but the regular army which, though not well trained or very 
contented, was yet ready to fight for the king and for its own 
privileged position. The people on the other hand were not a 
united body, for the richer natives regarded the poorer with 
suspicion and sided with the government. Finally, the move¬ 
ment had no inspired leaders, for the priests in this struggle 
played an equivocal part. This explains why all the revolts 
proved unsuccessful, and ultimately led, in spite of the $Ckdv- 
6f hutto., to even greater misrule and impoverishment. 

In times of peace the laoi, when exasperated by their suffer¬ 
ings, would resort to the immemorial Egyptian device—the 
silent and passive revolution, the‘strike’ (avax^prjcr is or ix^opr)- 
o-ls, secessio). Groups of men or individuals in a resentful mood 
(vttotttcds cr^oVre?) would abandon their work, leave their place 
of residence, and either retire to a temple or go to another 
village. In the temple they would be under the protection of 
the god, in the village they would live in hiding with the con¬ 
nivance of their fellow-sufferers. If a striker, through some act 
of his, were in danger of his life and in utter despair, he would 
flee to the swamps or to the desert and live the life of a robber. 
‘ Secessions ’ were always common in Egypt. I have referred to 
them in connexion with the time of Philadelphus and later. 
They were tolerated by the government, though certainly 
never regarded by it as legal. It is, however, appalling to see 
how frequent they become in the period under consideration. 

* Teb. 39; Hunt-Edgar, Sel. Pap. ii. 276 (114 b.c.), and Teh. 38; Wilcken, 
Chr. 303 (113 b.c.) v 
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Fragmentary and inadequate as our evidence is, we hear of 
them repeatedly. They were especially frequent among the 
royal peasants and others connected with agriculture.* They 
were less frequent among men engaged in State manufactures! 
and State retail trade. J They were certainly a great calamity, 
for they deprived the king and the country of the most impor¬ 
tant element in their economy—labour, which was never very 
abundant or very efficient in Egypt. 179 

Under the early Ptolemies a few sanctuaries of high repu¬ 
tation possessed the right of asylia, sometimes combined with 
the rights of immunity from liturgies and freedom from taxes 
(arc'Xeia); but this right of asylia, though recognized by the 
government, was gradually restricted by several royal edicts.§ 
The greater the influence acquired over the king by the priests 
and the more helpless the king in his conflicts with his own 
officials, the more insistent became the priests—not without 
the tacit support of the government—in demanding that the 
right of asylia enjoyed by their respective temples should be 
respected and confirmed by the government. We have seen 
how Euergetes II included in his <f>iikavdpw-a a special provision 
confirming the right of asylia of those temples which possessed 
it. In the first century B.c., especially under Alexander I and 
Auletes, the right of asylia was extended to many temples both 
old and new, large and comparatively small, sometimes to 
several in the same place. There is evidence of this in many 
inscriptions found in the villages of the Fayum and else¬ 
where, which proudly inform the visitor that the place is 
dcrv'kov and give the text of the petition by which the temple 
obtained from the king the right of asylia. The petition has 
sometimes been submitted to the king by the priests, some¬ 
times by powerful protectors of the temple—as a rule military 
or civil officers of high standing. It is highly probable that 

* Without attempting to present the evidence in full, I may quote: Teb. 895 
(175 b.c.) ; 1008 (second century); 787 (138 B.c.) ; 41, 1. 40 (119 b.c.) ; 61 b, 
357 , 72 , 352 ; 707 (11S b.c.) ; 24, 1 . 34 (117 b.c.) ; 26 (114 b.c.) ; B.G.U. 1815, 
iS (61/60 b.c.) ; 1S35 (51/50 b.c.) ; 1843 (50/49 b.c.). 

f Teb. 790, second century b.c. 

I Teb . 724 (175 or 164 B.C.), olvoKaTrrjXot. 

§ See the fragmentary faXdvdpajTra of Philopator, which refers to an earlier 
edict of Euergetes I, B.G.U. 1212 c. 
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On the Nubians and negroes in Alexandrian art, 1 . Nosliy, 7 he arts in Ptolemaic 
Egypt , 1937, P* 08 (with bibliography). 
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temples, like individuals, had their special patrons among the 
magnates of the day, under whose cr/ceV^ (protection or patron¬ 
age) they lived. These petitions afford most valuable information 
on the economic and social importance of the right of asylia. 

The most important feature of the right of asylia was 
undoubtedly the privilege of the temple to admit into its 
precincts only those whom the priests regarded as desirable 
and to exclude those who were not. Having received such 
authority, they posted proudly in the most conspicuous places 
the notice: <£1 p-rj -n-pay/xa, pij etcrteVai—‘ no admission for those 
who have no business in the temple’. This right of admission 
was particularly mentioned in the petitions. The priests in¬ 
sisted that no one should have the right to force himself into 
the sacred precincts (elcrfiiatecrOcu) in order to molest either the 
priests themselves or those who had taken refuge in the temple 
(tous avTo 0 L KaTafovyovro.!;). Such intruders were further to be 
prohibited from removing out of the precincts (e/< 3 id£ecr#ai or 
tKcnrav) either the priests themselves or the refugees, the 
suppliants (t/ferai) of the god. 

Who were the intruders against whom the temples sought 
to protect themselves ? No doubt all such as had some private 
or public claim on the permanent or temporary residents in 
the temple: private creditors who desired to have their debtors 
imprisoned with the help of the government, agents of the 
government who wished to collect taxes or arrears by coercive 
measures, or to press the residents into some form of compul¬ 
sory service (liturgy), and so forth. The priests, of course, were 
prepared to submit to existing laws and regulations. They 
frequently repeat in their petitions that the right of asylia in¬ 
volves no detriment to the State (aj 3 ka/ 3 ij<; or aBap-rjs) . It was not 
against the laws, but against violence, against the arbitrary or 
unlawful acts of the officials of the crown, that they protested. 

However, it was not only government agents whom the 
priests regarded as undesirable visitors. There was another 
class no less obnoxious, viz. groups of 1/ceVat who tried to force 
themselves into the temples in a disorderly and violent manner, 
without the permission of the priests. In a petition of the 
second century B.C.* addressed to the slrategos, the priest- 

* Tel. 790. # 
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guardians of the temple of Arsinoe of Oxyryncha (a village in 
the Fayum) complain bitterly of some v-oreXe is, workmen of 
the monopolies or other State concerns, belonging to the village, 
who have forced their way into the temple, imposed some 
burden upon it, and are making exactions, having improperly 
taken refuge in the temple and that ‘ with insolence and injury 
The priests demand help from the government and a Trpocrraypa. 
which may be engraved upon the outer gate of the precinct 
below the existing tablet (dedication ?), in order to protect the 
temple against undesirable intruders (apparently a tablet with 
the formula an p-q -apaypa, pr) daievai) . The document shows the 
unruly temper and violent proceedings of the lower classes of 
the population. These regarded refuge in the temple as their 
sacred right. When rebuked by the priests and refused admis¬ 
sion, they forcibly introduced themselves into the temple. 
Once within the sacred precincts they demanded food and 
quarters. The lav T -abiding priests appealed to the government. 
Their conduct explains why Dionysius Petosarapis and his 
predecessors and followers destroyed Egyptian temples. 

The asylia decrees show' that the institution in itself caused 
little inconvenience to the State. The latter in all probability 
protected itself against it and the concomitant grants of 
immunity from taxes and liturgies by many laws, orders, and 
regulations. By conferring the right of asylia on the temples, 
the kings sought to flatter the priests and to secure their 
loyalty, perhaps also to increase the prestige of the temples 
and to promote to a certain extent their material welfare (for 
they could employ the refugees in their workshops, collect 
donations from them, and sell them food). At the same time 
the asylia was regarded by the government as a means of 
protecting the priests and temples themselves and those vfho 
took refuge in the sacred precincts from the lawless acts of its 
own officials, whom it was unable to control. We have here 
further evidence of the impotence of the government to main¬ 
tain discipline among its own agents and at the same time of its 
reluctance to introduce radical changes. Like the other 'InXav- 
9 pan ra,the asylia was a testimonium panpertatis , a futile attempt 
to improve the conditions of life in Egypt. 

And yet, limited as it was in its scope, the asylia was an 
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important factor in the social and economic system of the 
country. The number of refugees was certainly large; they 
included many workers, who sat idle in the temples, while the 
government was in urgent need of their labour. The restric¬ 
tions imposed by laws and regulations on the temples were often 
ineffective, for the government hesitated to enforce them. 
Restricted asit was, the asylia nevertheless served the oppressed 
classes of the population as a kind of substitute for civic rights. 180 

The same helplessness of the individual in his relations with 
the State and its agents gave rise to certain other institutions. 
In many cases the gods appeared less powerful than the govern¬ 
ment and its officials. The priests themselves were not secure 
in their sacred and ' inviolable ’ (du-vXos) precincts. Those who 
were in need of protection were aware of this and knew that 
there was another power in the State which was perhaps 
greater than that of the temples. This power was the aristo¬ 
cracy composed of bureaucrats—officers of the crown—of 
royal favourites, and of the magnates. I have already referred 
to the bureaucracy in the service of the crown. Of the magnates 
who surrounded the kings and who sometimes were the real 
rulers of the State we know less. But they were certainly very 
rich, sometimes enormously so. Part of their wealth consisted 
of royal gifts (Scopeai) of which I have already spoken but 
besides such revocable gifts they certainly possessed land 
in the chora and invested their money in banking operations 
(loans) and probably in commerce also. The size of the fortunes 
of these magnates may be inferred from the statement of 
Diodorus* that a certain Hierax, otherwise unknown, one of 
the best generals of Euergetes II, paid the army of Euergetes 
which was fighting against the rebel Galaistes, another 
‘ nabob ’ and member of the Alexandrian aristocracy, out of his 
own funds—by way of a loan advanced to the king. If a man 
could attach himself to a member of this group by ties of some 
kind or by common material interests (for instance by obtaining 
a loan from him), he would be dependent on him, but would be 
protected against every one else, even the courts. Protection 
(a-Kenrj), like the asylia, was of immemorial antiquity in Egypt. 
We find some examples of it in the earlier Ptolemaic period in 

* xxxiii. 20. 22. 
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the circle of Apollonius (above, p. 325). We meet it again in full 
vigour—and it had probably never ceased to exist—at the time 
of the decay of the royal power and of the growth of the power 
and influence of certain individuals.* It developed rapidly in the 
period we are now considering. In the late second century 
Egypt increasingly resembled Rome in the Republican period 
or the late Empire, in that it comprised a number of oTk-oi, of 
great houses. Many inhabitants belonged to some oLco?, and 
were under the o-Keirr) of some person of importance. I may cite 
a few examples. In Teb. 40 (117 b.c.) two contractors for the 
beer and nitron tax in Cerceosiris have learnt that the whole 
village is under the special protection of Amenneus, the royal 
scribe. In their petition they ask that the same privilege may 
be granted to them ‘because it devolves upon you (or upon 
us ?) before all others to watch over the interests of the crown ’, 
and that the administration of the village may be notified of 
the grant. Teb. 34 (about 100 b.c.) is the letter of a certain 
Philoxenus, who has interceded for a man who was arrested for 
debt but happened to be vito o-Ke--qv kcli yewpyos of Demetrius, 
probably a very important personage. In Teb. 41, 35 (about 
119 b.c.) it is Lysanias, the strategos, who is the protector of 
some royal peasants, and in B.G.U. 1833 (51/50 b.c.) a woman 
appeals to Seleucus, the strategos, as being tojv 4k o-qs oiVa? 
(certain debts are in question). I have mentioned that certain 
temples, in the same way as villages, were under the protection 
of influential persons. Thus cr/ceV^ interfered in all sorts of 
economic processes and relations: royal agriculture, royal 
manufactures, private debts and obligations. 181 

While the ‘oppressed’ strove to find some form of pro¬ 
tection against their oppressors, these in their turn tried to 
safeguard their interests by more or less ingenious devices. The 
government had at its disposal all the machinery of laws, 
decrees, and orders. But in many cases this machinery was 
useless. It was so where the interests of two departments of 
the State clashed or where the civil law was in conflict with the 
public law, or even where the right of asylia removed a man 
from his ordinary work in order to protect him against claims 

* Teb. 750.19 (187/6 b.c.) and 758, 30 (early second century), above, Ch. V, 
n. 137. 
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of a private or public character. I refer, for example, to con¬ 
flicts between tax-collectors, who arrested and imprisoned a 
man working for a department of the State, and that depart¬ 
ment, which had urgent need of his labour. Or it happened 
that a private debtor was imprisoned for failing to repay a 
loan, and was consequently unable to sow or to reap for the 
State; or again a ‘ royal tenant ’ might take refuge in a temple 
to escape some impending calamity. The State in these cases, 
being unable to avert the conflict of interests, resorted to 
measures which would secure for itself the man’s labour at 
least temporarily. It gave him a trtVrt?, a safe-conduct for a 
certain time, in order to enable him to carry out his work for 
the government. Such ttlo-t^ were issued, sometimes pro¬ 
miscuously, by the king himself and by various royal officials. 
Their validity was confirmed by special TTpoa-Ta.yfj.aTa* Influ¬ 
ential persons protected themselves in the same way, but 
more efficiently and enduringly. U.P.Z. 119 (99 B.c.) is the 
petition of a priest, by which he procures from the king an 
order declaring his house ‘inviolable’ (a<rt;\os), conferring on 
it, that is to say, more or less the rights of a temple. 182 

The same desire of the government to protect itself against 
individuals may be seen in its tendency to bind them by oaths; 
by which is meant not a general oath of allegiance, but oaths 
to the king in routine documents of an economic or financial 
character, such as the yei.poypa<f>uu opxov fiaaiXixov, obtained 
from royal peasants who received loans of seed grain from the 
government. The government believed that the increased 
responsibility of the man, when bound by an oath to the king, 
would prevent him from breaking in some manner his contract 
with the government. 183 

While the government thus protected its interests against 
institutions for which it was responsible, private individuals 
tried to do the same for themselves. Conflicts between civil 
law and public law were frequent. The royal fyikavOpuma, 
decrees concerning public work, irtorei? granted by the govern¬ 
ment, right of sanctuary, the o-xevr) of government officials, 
interfered with private credit and made any kind of business 
hazardous. In order to protect themselves, creditors would 

* B.G.U. 1812 (49/8 b.c.) 
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grant no loans, nor would business men make contracts, with¬ 
out being guaranteed by a special clause in the contract that 
the other party would not avail himself of any of the protections 
extended to him by the State. This meant of course full liberty 
to the collectors to disregard any protection of this kind. 184 

The various developments set forth in the preceding pages 
disorganized the economic life of the country. Both state and 
private interests suffered. Not only did the authority of the 
king, undermined by these factors, decline rapidly, but his 
wealth diminished concurrently. His principal sources of 
revenue—the rent of the royal land and the revenue from the 
‘monopolies' and taxes, constantly decreased. The estates of 
the temples, the ‘private’ land, including that of the settled 
soldiers, and the gift-estates, grew mainly at the expense of the 
royal domain, and their growth, despite the heavy taxation of 
private land, contributed to the decline of the royal revenue. 
Even more detrimental were the rapid decrease in the area of 
the cultivated land—royal and other—and the increased diffi¬ 
culty of renting it, which have been described above, and the 
concomitant depopulation of the villages, of which something 
will be said presently. Finally, the growing dishonesty of the 
royal officials and their neglect of royal interests conduced in 
a marked degree to the impoverishment of the king. 

All the efforts of the government to arrest this decline in its 
revenue proved in most cases unsuccessful. All sorts of devices 
were adopted in respect of royal tenants, royal workmen, tax¬ 
payers, contractors and officials of the crowm: mutual under¬ 
standing, exhortation, and in the last resort forcible measures. 
I have already described how these methods were applied in 
order to stop the increase of waste land and to reclaim areas 
which had gone out of cultivation. Similar processes were 
adopted in regard to state-controlled industry and to taxation. 
If the milder measures failed, the final resource was the con¬ 
fiscation of the property of the persons responsible for the 
cultivation of the land, for the management of the industry or 
trade, or for tax-collection. This responsibility, whether of the 
persons bound to the State by some form of contract (tenants, 
industrial workers, retail traders, contractors of various kinds), 
or of the agents of the State for the full collection of the revenues, 
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was a tradition derived from the ancient, pre-Ptolemaic financial 
administration. But never had it been enforced so frequently 
and so systematically as under the Ptolemies, especially in the 
second and first centuries B.c. It was at this time, for instance, 
that a momentous innovation in this respect was introduced. 
Alongside of individual responsibility, an experiment was tried 
in collective responsibility. This collective responsibility was 
applied first, not to the government agents, but to those who 
paid rent and taxes to the crown, to the villages of royal 
tenants. We have evidence of this in several documents of the 
second and first centuries, while similar documents for the 
preceding period are unknown. 185 

Another peculiar feature of the royal economy of the time, 
closely connected with the developments described above and 
especially with those affecting royal and private land, was the 
rapid growth of ‘ownerless’ property (dSecr-o-a), especially of 
ownerless land. It is unfortunate that we have so little infor¬ 
mation on this subject, and in general about the private 
property which for one reason or another was claimed by the 
State.* Ownerless property and that claimed by the State 
were closely connected with one another. The most typical 
aSeWora were the property of private persons who died intes¬ 
tate and without heirs. Much more important, however, were 
res derelictae, abandoned property. These res derelidae w r ere 
especially common in troubled times, when the owners fled from 
their place of residence and left their property behind them. 
To the same class, substantially, belonged the confiscated 
property of insolvent debtors of the State: defaulters in pay¬ 
ment of rent and taxes, officials and State contractors (includ¬ 
ing their sureties) responsible for the collection of revenue and 
for the management of ‘monopolies’. Such defaulters in 
troubled times became very numerous. No v r onder that there 
is frequent reference to ownerless, abandoned, and confiscated 
property in our sources of the late second and the first century 
B.c., especially in what are known as the amnesty decrees 
published in Egypt, in Cyprus, and in the Cyrenaica. 

This type of State property had of course always existed. 

* In Roman times it was styled ra els tov Kaloapa mirreiv 6 <j>el\ovTa, in 
the Ptolemaic probably ra els tov fiacuXea Trimew 6 <f>elXovra. 

3261.2 X 
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The government naturally tried to dispose of it, that is to say, 
to sell it. And there were certainly special officials who were 
in charge of it. But it is worthy of note, as I have mentioned 
above, that a special department called Xoyo? and a 

special official of the same name, first appear in documents of 
the second century B.C. It is evident that it was in this turbu¬ 
lent period that the problem of ownerless and confiscated land 
became acute. Its solution was not easy, and the government 
tried various methods. But it is apparent that at a time of 
labour scarcity, of economic stress, and of general impoverish¬ 
ment, ownerless land, so far from being a valuable source of 
steady revenue to the crown, was merely a cause of additional 
worry and preoccupation. 186 

Detrimental as was this state of things to the interests of 
the king, it was no less detrimental to those of the general 
public, especially the working classes. I have already referred 
to their situation, but some further features of it may be men¬ 
tioned here. A striking illustration of the miserable economic 
and social conditions in which they lived is the depopulation 
of the villages. In some cases it was temporary and was due 
to secessions. In others, however, it was enduring. The 
depopulation of particular villages is often alluded to in the 
documents of the second and first century B.c. Teb. 803 (late 
second century b.c.) is a petition addressed by the tenants of 
the village of Oxyrhyncha to the epistates of the village, and 
states that, whereas they had formerly numbered 140, they 
are now, in consequence of various acts of injustice, only 40. 
In B.G.U . 1815 (61/60 B.c.) it is the i-i/3o\rj that has ruined the 
village of Machor and has led the inhabitants to go on strike. 
B.G.U . 1835 (51/50 B.c.) is a report of the priests of a temple at 
Hiera Nesos, expressing anxiety about the treasures of the 
temple, for all the inhabitants of the village have departed, 
hi acrdeveiav Kal o\i{y)avhpiav t and left the priests quite alone 
(/AovwTarou?). In 50/49 b.c. similar conditions were produced 
in the village of Tinteris by drought, all the strangers (£evoi ) 
temporarily resident there having left for their homes.* 

Archaeology supports the evidence of these documents. The 
systematic excavations of Karanis in the Fayum carried out 

* B.G.U. 1843. 
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by the University of Michigan have shown that the area of the 
village became smaller in late Hellenistic times than it had 
been under the early Ptolemies. The discovery of the Zenon 
papyri in the basement of a private house at Philadelphia 
shows that the house of Zenon was in all probability a ruin in 
the late Ptolemaic period. Another house was built on this 
i/uA.05 rd-os, but not before Roman times. 187 

Such being the conditions in the villages, we shall not be 
surprised to learn the disastrous effect on Egypt in the first 
century B.c. of so ordinary a phenomenon as a low Nile, and 
the impotence and perturbation of the government when con¬ 
fronted with it. In 50/49 B.c. a royal order was issued at Alexan¬ 
dria* by which it was forbidden under penalty of death to 
export grain from Middle Egypt either to Lower or to Upper 
Egypt, and it was ordered that all grain should be sent to 
Alexandria. The interpretation of the document is far from 
certain, but in my opinion is probably as follows. The harvest 
of the year of 50/49 b.c. was probably deficient.f Both Lower 
and L^pper Egypt had need of imported grain, and there was 
danger of famine in Alexandria. Middle Egypt may have had 
some surplus, which the owners of the grain would naturally 
have sent to the places where the price was highest. The 
government, fearing the temper of the Alexandrians, inter¬ 
vened and ordered all surplus grain to be directed to Alexan¬ 
dria. The case was therefore exceptional. A low Nile did not 
depend on bad or good government. Nevertheless the depopu¬ 
lation of the villages probably aggravated the situation. The 
hysterical tone of the rr poo-ray pa betrays the alarm of the 
government, and the measure adopted shows that its first 
thought was to secure its own safety, to the detriment of the 
country as a whole, by methods of compulsion and oppression. 188 

Poverty therefore was the sign under which Egypt lived in 
the late second and the first century B.c., poverty for the State 
and for the majority of the people. An unmistakable symptom 
of this may be seen in the prices, which rose spasmodically and 
feverishly. This derangement of prices was promoted by the 
state of the currency. A new outburst of inflation may be 
observed in the period of amixia under Euergetes II, and it is 
* B.G.U. 1730. f Of. B.G.U. 1843. 
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well known how adulteration impaired the quality of the silver 
coins of the late second and first centuries . 189 

But the evil must not be overstated. The country was not 
utterly ruined. The Ptolemies still had the reputation of being 
the richest kings in the world, and their credit remained good. 
They certainly did not squander the private treasure gradually 
accumulated by the dynasty. This is evident from the large 
resources wherewith Auletes was able to bribe his Roman 
supporters, and the last Cleopatra to finance Antony’s Actium 
expedition. Even after this expedition Augustus derived enor¬ 
mous booty from the royal treasure. The wealth of Cleopatra 
was not due to any notable improvement in the economic con¬ 
ditions of Egypt under her rule. The few papyri of her time 
and her coinage show that conditions during her reign were 
not much better than during that of Auletes. She may have 
been more popular than her predecessors with the natives. I 
much doubt, however, whether this was due to any improve¬ 
ment in the administration and general state of the country . 190 

Such were the social and economic conditions that prevailed 
in Egypt in the late second and in the first centuries B.c. To 
explain them is one of the crucial problems of the history of 
Ptolemaic Egypt. The easiest solution is to make the indivi¬ 
dual rulers responsible for the country’s decay. Ptolemy Soter, 
Philadelphus, perhaps Euergetes I, it may be said, were good 
and efficient kings, and Egypt was prosperous and flourishing 
under them. The later Ptolemies were degenerate descendants 
of noble ancestors and gradually effected the utter ruin of the 
country. The same solution has been suggested for the similar 
problem relating to the Roman Empire. Some of the later 
Ptolemies may have had good intentions. But they were in the 
hands of wicked advisers and favourites. Others died too 
young to improve the wretched conditions. Bad rulers form 
one side of the picture. On the other we have the nationalistic 
tendencies of the masses of the population and their religious 
fanaticism. And finally there was the sinister influence of 
Rome, which deprived Egypt of her foreign possessions and 
sucked her blood in the first century B.c. 

In my opinion, the responsibility for the decay of Egypt 
cannot be placed on its rulers alone. The system of govern- 
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ment, as I have described it, underwent no radical change from 
the time when it was first established by the common efforts 
of Soter and Philadelphus. Why should it, if it was impeccable, 
work smoothly in the third century, less well in the early 
second, and disastrously in the late second and in the first 
century b.c. ? The documents show that all the Ptolemies were 
constantly repeating, in accordance with the immemorial tradi¬ 
tion of Oriental kingship in general, that they wished every 
one to be happy in their kingdom; nor have we any reason to 
disbelieve them. They did not like oppression for its own sake, 
and they endeavoured to repress the misdeeds of their agents 
by all means in their power and to protect so far as they could 
the oppressed classes. Why should the same sentiment be 
sincere in the mouth of Philadelphus and a mere empty formula 
when expressed by his later successors ? Why should the same 
methods of government be beneficent under the former and 
pernicious under the latter ? It may be objected that the 
same instrument may be creative or destructive according as 
it is employed, and that is no doubt true. But the difficulty 
here is that the machinery created by Philadelphus was 
managed in the same way, with the same aims, and by the same 
methods, and mostly bv well-meaning men. Yet the results 
were good in the early period and evil in the late. 

Nor can I attribute the decline in late Ptolemaic times to 
the nationalistic aspirations of the Egyptian masses, which 
caused the revolutionary upheavals of the second and first 
centuries. No doubt, it was the masses who were ultimately 
responsible for the decay. They refused actively or passively 
to respond to the call of the kings. But it is evident—and the 
point was understood fully by the kings themselves—that they 
did so not because they resented the rule of foreigners as such 
and felt it an offence to their national and religious pride. This 
may have been a secondary, but not the principal motive of 
their insubordination. The Ptolemies strove to appear to their 
Egyptian subjects as much like Pharaohs as possible, and never 
offended their religious feelings. They showed the highest 
reverence for the Egyptian gods and the Egyptian temples, and 
most of the latter were their supporters. There is, moreover, 
no reason to believe that the kings of the second and first 
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century had any pro-Hellenic policy, that is to say, that they 
favoured the foreign element in the population as such. The 
policy of association started by Philopator was never aban¬ 
doned. The higher classes of the hellenized natives had de 
iure the same opportunities as the gradually Egyptianized 
foreigners. In the late Ptolemaic period, as I have repeatedly 
emphasized, the privileged classes belonged to a mixed race, 
though a prerequisite of success was no doubt a certain degree 
of Greek culture, which was accessible to the richer sections of 
the population alone. The mass of the poorer people had no 
share in it. 

What the non-hellenized natives, the laoi, who constituted 
a large majority of the population resented, was not the presence 
of foreigners in their country. To this they gradually became 
accustomed and they took it for granted. It was the system 
of government as applied by the privileged classes: economic 
oppression, heavy taxation, compulsory work, services of all 
kinds, requisitions, and above all the unfair and unjust manage¬ 
ment of the various branches of administration. The mass of 
the population of Egypt was opposed not to the ‘Greeks’ in 
that capacity, but to every one who formed part of the admini¬ 
strative machine and of the ruling class. Their resentment was 
naturally intensified by the fact that the oppressors spoke a 
different language, lived a different life, and regarded them¬ 
selves as far superior beings. In a sense the members of the 
upper classes were foreigners to the natives, though in many 
cases as good Egyptians racially as the latter. The same con¬ 
ditions prevailed in many European countries in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries and they are not unfamiliar to 
those who know modern Egypt. 

Nor can I regard Rome as bearing a large share of respon¬ 
sibility for the gradual decay of Egypt. Her heavy hand was 
certainly felt by the Egyptian kings. But in comparison with 
what Rome did for the ruin of Macedonia, of the monarchies 
of Asia Minor, and of Syria, her contribution to the ruin of 
Egypt was slight. Rome did not restore the Ptolemaic Empire 
after the first war with Macedonia; but neither did the Ptole¬ 
mies themselves do much to further the restoration. On the 
other hand it was Rome that saved the independence of Egypt 
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in the time of Antiochus IV, and without seeking for remunera¬ 
tion. Her subsequent intervention was very slight. The 
situation became different in the time of Auletes, but Egypt 
then w T as already in full decay. 

It may be conceded that all the factors discussed above had 
their share in the decline of Egypt, but in my opinion they 
were secondary, not primary, causes. To my mind it was the 
mood of the population that was decisive, especially the mood 
of the lower classes. And this mood was created gradually and 
slowly by certain features of Egyptian life which I have already 
discussed. 

These may be recapitulated as follows: the economic oppres¬ 
sion of the working classes; the division of the population of 
Egypt into two groups, one socially and economically privi¬ 
leged and consisting to a large extent of foreigners, and the 
other treated by the government mainly as a source of revenue, 
as labour necessary for the production of goods; the antinomy 
between the economic, social, and ‘political’ structure of life 
of the two classes, which found its expression in the division 
of Egypt into ttoXls and x™P a > i n f° yv fiacriXLKrj and yrj iv a<£ecre 1, 
into Xaol and^EWryves; and the coexistence of two types of econo¬ 
mic life, one reserved for the 'E\\ -qves another for the Xaot, one 
based on a certain amount of freedom and initiative, another 
regulated from above and subj ect to a far-reaching state-control. 
Now these predominant features, which could not remain 
unnoticed and unresented by the natives and which affected 
their private life and their prosperity, were all of them creations 
of the early Ptolemies and were inherited from them by their 
successors. Add to this that the private law of the natives, 
which was individualistic and opposed to state-control, but in 
spite of this was never altered by the Ptolemies, accentuated 
the antinomy inherent in the Ptolemaic organization. It is not 
exact to say that the people began to resent this state of things 
late in the history of Ptolemaic Egypt. It did so from the out¬ 
set, at first tacitly through strikes, later openly by revolts. 

But it took some time for the natives to feel the oppression 
of the new system, more to realize that they could not hope to 
better their situation by petitions and complaints, and still 
more to become conscious of their strength and to organize 
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open resistance. On the other hand the system, so long as it 
was new and not yet rigid, worked comparatively smoothly. 
It took time again for the government to become an inhuman 
machine, and for the bureaucracy to learn how the popula¬ 
tion might be oppressed without too much danger to the 
oppressors. The bureaucratic system became indurated and 
developed an inflexible routine just at the time when the 
political conditions became complicated and threatening and 
the series of native revolts began. 191 The result was the 
situation that I have described above.* 

We know very little of the conditions that prevailed in the 
second century B.c. in the two foreign dominions held by Egypt 
at that time— Cyprus and cyrexe, the last remains of the once 
great Ptolemaic Empire. I have already set out (pp. 333, 339) 
the scanty evidence that we possess concerning the social and 
economic aspect of these two countries in the third century 
b.c. As regards the second century B.c. the evidence is more 
abundant. 

For Cyprus it consists of several inscriptions. Most of these, 
like those of the third century B.c., relate to affairs of members 
of the Ptolemaic army of occupation. Others furnish some 
information on the Ptolemaic administration of the country 
and on the conditions prevailing in some of the cities 192 . 

More important light is thrown on the social and economic 
evolution of the island by a text recently discovered there. It 
is the fragment of a proclamation containing a series of (jnXdv- 
Opcoira granted to Cyprus by Euergetes II, accompanied by a 
letter from the king to the army of occupation. The little we 
possess of the text of the (fnXdvdpwva shows extensive coinci¬ 
dences with Teb. 5, the proclamation dealt with above, though 
the Cyprus document is much earlier (145/4 B - c ) than the 
other, and suggests that the situation of Cyprus during the 
reign of Euergetes II was not very different from that of 

* The above interpretation of the course of Ptolemaic history, more than 
once put forward by me in the past (in my Staatspacht (1902), my Kolonat 
(1910), and in many articles), has been criticized by eminent scholars as 
biased and founded on an erroneous analogy with certain events in the 
history of the modern world. But my view was expressed before the events 
in question were dreamt of, is based solely on consideration of the evidence, 
and remains substantially unaltered. 
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Egypt.* The letter addresssed to the ‘land and sea forces’ 
(7re£u<cu koX vclvtikoX hwa/xeis) is even more interesting. It 
shows the king’s dependence on the support of the army in 
145/4 b.c. and of course later, a support which he was prepared 
to secure by flattery and by various benefactions. Among 
these favours none is more remarkable than his promise to 
grant pensions for life to the soldiers and sailors.f These 
pensions were necessarily an extremely heavy burden on the 
resources of the impoverished kingdom of Euergetes II. 193 

As regards Cyrene our information is less copious but more 
substantial. I have mentioned (Ch. IV, n. 128) the inscription 
from Cyrene containing the last will and testament of Euer¬ 
getes II made at the time when he was ruler of Cyrene. Of a little 
later date is a fragmentary inscription recently found at Cyrene. 
It contains copies of at least four separate documents and is dated 
in the ninth year of Ptolemy Soter and his co-ruler and wife Cleo¬ 
patra, probably Soter II and Cleopatra Selene (109/8 B.c.). 
The date, however, is disputed, and the inscription may be¬ 
long to an earlier time, to the reign of Philometor. 194 Be 
that as it may, the dossier engraved on the Cyrenean stele is 
of great interest. The first document is a decree of the city 
of Cyrene prescribing in full detail a religious celebration 
in honour of the rulers, their family and their ancestors. It 
recalls the famous inscription of Gythium of the time of 
Tiberius. The celebration prescribed in the decree is intended 
as a mark of the city’s gratitude for the 6 i\av 0 pojTra conferred 
on it by the rulers ( 11 . 13 £f.). Next comes the fragmentary 
conclusion of a second document, either a decree of the city or 
a diatagma of the rulers concerning a group of prominent 
citizens of Cyrene, some of whom were lying under grave 
accusations. The document directs that as regards these people 
the royal orders and laws shall take their course but with this 
qualification, that their property shall not be confiscated but 
shall pass to their heirs. Then follow two well-preserved docu¬ 
ments: (1) a letter from the rulers to the Cyreneans forwarding 
letters addressed to their own officials in Cyrenaica (rol? hr 1 

* See especially the paragraph on the avaKexwprjKores. 

I 27 ff.: 3ta fiiov re ras <nrapgW avaaiv erd^ap\ev 3 o ] [rd»]v 7rpoyovtov 

fivrqfioveveraL 7renoi7]Ku>s. 
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to)v tt6\co)1’ reray/xeVoi?) and an order of the rulers (irpoarrayua), 
and (2) the beginning of the prostagma referred to in the 
covering letter. This prostagma deals (as probably also did the 
letters to the royal governors of the cities, which are lost) with 
land which either has been declared ownerless (dSeWora) and 
has thus passed into the hands of the crown or was in an inter¬ 
mediate state: its owners are under accusation and it is in 
danger of being confiscated (or declared ownerless) by the 
crown (such land was known technically as KaTrjnapcva). It 
appears that parcels of land of these two classes were still, at 
least to some extent, in the hands of their former owners. The 
kings prescribe that such land shall not be sequestrated 
(‘placed under seal') nor the owners and their slaves arrested 
by administrative action, but that the legal procedure shall 
first be carried out. 

I cannot here enter into a detailed discussion of all the 
problems to which the Cyrenean inscription gives rise. They 
are numerous and of different kinds: political, constitutional, 
administrative, &c. I shall confine myself to the social and 
economic aspects of the new document. 

It is evident that the whole dossier records a set of 
(f>L\dvdpunra. It is no less evident that behind the measures 
taken by the kings may be detected conditions that are 
far from normal. The country is in a state of unrest. Many 
prominent persons in the cities are under accusation and 
await trial. Certain other persons in the chora, not in the 
city—have forfeited, apparently because of breaches of the 
law, their right of property in their land, and their holdings 
have become ownerless ( adespota ). Another group, probably of 
the same class, have not lost their property yet, but they are 
under accusation and are liable to do so at any time. These 
two groups have been treated harshly by the royal officials. 
They appear to be not native cultivators but in all probability 
military settlers. It may be noted that the same terms as 
regards land, confiscated and semi-confiscated, are used in the 
land surveys of Tebtunis of about the same time in connexion 
with yrj kq.tolklki'p and in the piXavOpwira of Cyprus discussed 
above. 195 

The inscription, to whatever part of the second century it 
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may belong, reflects unsettled conditions in the country and 
implies unrest and probably civil war. The history of Cyrenaica 
is too little known to permit us confidently to connect the 
document with particular events, but in any case the rulers 
who appear in the documents had emerged victorious from a 
struggle, probably dynastic or civil; and seem to be endeavour¬ 
ing to restore peace and order, without, however, proclaiming 
a full amnesty. They intend to punish their enemies but to do 
so without violence, through the regular courts of lav\ Similar 
situations were frequent in Egypt during the second century 
in the reigns of Philometor, Euergetes II, and Soter II, and 
Cyrenaica was certainly involved in the troubles of Egypt. 

Like the document from Cyprus, the Cyrenean dossier 
reveals the w T retched and unsettled state to which a rich and 
thrifty country had been reduced, as a consequence in the 
main of civil war and maladministration. 

The grievous conditions that reigned in Egypt in the late 
second and first centuries undermined its production and pros¬ 
perity. They impoverished the labouring classes and reduced 
the revenue that the government derived from internal 
sources. But they had no direct influence upon the develop¬ 
ment of the commercial relations of the Ptolemies. 

I have already pointed out that these commercial relations 
were profoundly shaken first by the state of the Western 
market during the Punic and the first Oriental wars, and then 
through the loss by Egypt of its maritime hegemony in the 
Aegean. Finally, the commerce of Egypt suffered a severe 
blow in the occupation of Syria by Antiochus III, and the 
concentration of the caravan trade of Arabia in the hands of 
the Seleucids. 

It did not, however, take the Ptolemies long to readjust 
their commercial relations and adapt them to the changed 
conditions. Their loss of their hold on the Aegean did not of 
course involve their exclusion from the Aegean trade, which, 
moreover, w r as losing its importance with the economic decay 
of Greece. Furthermore, the rapid economic development in 
the second century B.C., especially as regards agriculture, of 
the Pergamene kingdom, of Bithynia, and of Pontus, and the 
partial revival of the Bosporan kingdom, made it difficult for 
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Egypt to retain the role it had played in the third century of 
chief distributor of grain in the Aegean area. In addition to 
this, the agricultural production of Egypt, as we have seen, 
was declining, and it is probable that the quantities of grain 
for export and of oil for consumption were gradually decreasing. 
But Egypt undoubtedly still exported some grain and certain 
other products (e.g. papyrus, linen, glass, &c.) to the Aegean 
cities. There can be no question, therefore, of anything resem¬ 
bling a complete ruin of Egypt’s Aegean commerce in the 
second and first centuries b.c . 196 

But it was no longer the Aegean market that played the 
leading part in the trade of those centuries. The largest con¬ 
sumers of Hellenistic goods were now Italy and the West. I 
have already referred to this change when discussing the 
development of Syrian commerce. What Italy needed was not 
so much Egyptian grain as the products of Egyptian manufac¬ 
tures and the luxuries imported to Egypt from the Somali 
country, Arabia, and India. It is unfortunate that we have so 
little information regarding the various branches of Alexan¬ 
drian manufacture, especially as concerns the history and de¬ 
velopment of Egyptian textiles, both wool and linen. Egypt 
at this time was naturally not the only purveyor of textiles on 
the world market. Pergamon and several other cities of Asia 
Minor were offering their stuffs; Cos was still active, and so 
were Phoenicia and Syria. We should like to know how much 
each of these centres of production exported to Italy. Though 
no original fabrics of the period have survived and there is very 
little hope of finding any of them even in Egypt, we have a 
source of information which may prove helpful, at least as 
regards one kind of textiles. I refer to the wall paintings of 
Rome and Pompeii of the early Second Style, which frequently 
reproduce hangings, rugs, and the like. No doubt most of these 
wall paintings of the Second Style belong to the Sullan and 
Augustan times, but some of them are earlier, and I much 
doubt whether there was in this respect any notable difference 
between the first century b.c. and the early first century a.d. 
An analysis of the ornaments of these painted rugs and hang¬ 
ings may reveal their place of origin. 197 

Nor are we better informed about glass. We know nothing 
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of the types of glass which were used in late Hellenistic times, 
before the invention of blown glass. The burials of the period 
we are concerned with are few and very difficult to date. Not 
very many of them are richly furnished. Careful excavations of 
burial grounds of the late Hellenistic period carried out with 
exact observations are exceptional both in Italy and in the 
East, including Egypt. In fact I know of only one instance— 
that of Myrina, a small provincial town of Asia Minor. This 
means that as regards the last period in the development of 
moulded glass there is a gap in our knowledge. 198 

The situation in respect of toreutics is similar. I have 
already pointed out how difficult it is to distinguish between 
the various local types of silver and bronze plate of the Hel¬ 
lenistic period: the Pergamene, the Egyptian, the Syrian, the 
Tarentine, the Campanian. It is even more difficult to discri¬ 
minate between the third century B.c. and the later Hellenistic 
times. The evidence is abundant but it has never been 
collected. A Corpus of silver and bronze plate with careful 
registration of the circumstances in which the several pieces 
were found might prove of great assistance to the historian of 
ancient economic life. So it is also with jewels, which again 
have never been collected, distributed according to their place 
of origin and their types, and carefully dated. This applies 
especially to Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and Italy, and to the 
period we are studying. 199 

Lastly, as regards pottery, we know practically nothing of 
the ware used and made in Egypt and especially in Alexan¬ 
dria in the second and first centuries B.c. No comprehensive 
study of the pottery of this period has ever been made. We 
are able to some extent to distinguish between Hellenistic and 
Roman ware, but we are completely incapable of discrimina¬ 
ting between the early and the late Hellenistic period. We are 
similarly ignorant in respect of Italy. Apart from the local 
brands of pottery, Calenian, Italo-Megarian and early Arretine, 
we know very little about the types that were used in Italy in 
the late Hellenistic period. Attention such as has been paid to 
the subject in the excavation of cities and burial grounds in 
Greece and the East, for example at Corinth, Athens, Priene, 
Pergamon, Miletus, Olbia, and in some other minor places, has 
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been very rare in Italy. If even in respect of these careful 
excavations, where the finds have been studied with pains¬ 
taking accuracy,* it is difficult to distinguish between early and 
late Hellenistic ceramics and to separate local from imported 
ware,f how much more difficult is it to apply the same prin¬ 
ciples of classification to pottery found in Italy! 

Such being the conditions, we have no means of ascertaining 
or even of conjecturing the volume of the export of manufac¬ 
tured goods from Alexandria to Italy and of comparing this 
volume with that of the exports from Asia Minor and Syria. 
And yet there is not the slightest doubt that Alexandria was, 
in fact, sending products of her manufacture to Italy and pro¬ 
bably in large quantities. We may infer this from the develop¬ 
ment in southern Italy in the late Hellenistic times of those 
branches of industry which flourished at Alexandria: the 
textile industry, toreutics, jewellery, scented oils and perfumes. 
The activity of these branches of industry at Pompeii in the 
first century a.d., reflected in Pompeian paintings of that time 
which reproduce scenes of industrial life, makes it probable 
that this emancipation of southern Italy from Alexandria was 
preceded by a period when importation from Alexandria was 
an ordinary feature of its business life. A careful investigation 
of the various objects found at Pompeii, especially jewels 
and silver plate, may support or refute my suggestion. I 
fully realize that all the branches of industry which I have 
mentioned were flourishing in Italy before the Hellenistic 
period, and that their activity in the first century a.d. at 
Pompeii may have been a local revival and not the result of 
a transfer of those industries from Alexandria to Italy. 200 

The existence of an active trade between Alexandria and 
Italy may likewise be inferred from another fact. There was 
an ever increasing number of Italians in Alexandria in the 
second century B.c., who were probably both temporary visitors 
and permanent residents. There is a group of inscriptions from 
Delos which point to lively commercial relations between the 
Italian merchants of Delos and Alexandria. I refer in the first 

* It must be noted, however, that the minor finds of Miletus have not yet 
been published. 

f Note the case of Megarian pottery discussed above. 

* 
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place to the dedication at Delos by a group of Italian mer¬ 
chants of a statue of Lochus, son of Callimedes, in recognition 
of ‘benefactions conferred on them when Alexandria was 
captured by king Ptolemy Theos Euergetes’.* 

This short and apparently simple text presents many diffi¬ 
culties of interpretation, which I cannot here discuss in detail. 
It is certain that the Roman merchants were helped by Lochus 
(and also by Euergetes ?)f in 127 b.c. when Alexandria was 
taken by Euergetes after the amixia. Lochus is known from 
many other documents. He was a high dignitary in the service 
of Euergetes, strategos of the Thebais in the same year 127/6 
B.c., and probably took an active part in the capture of Alexan¬ 
dria. In what way the Roman merchants received benefactions 
from him (and Euergetes?) is beyond our knowledge. They 
may themselves have been in Alexandria in 127 B.c., or they 
may have had agents, ships, and goods in the Alexandrian 
harbour which were saved bv Lochus. I see, however, not the 
slightest reason to think that the benefactions were bestowed 
on them by Euergetes as recompense for services rendered by 
them to the king, for they would certainly not have failed to 
mention these in their dedication. To the same class of Italian 
negotiatores belonged the two Pedii, permanent residents at 
Delos, who honoured there another dignitary in the service of 
Euergetes, Polemarchus.^ We have a similar dedication at 
Delos to C. Marius by Alexandreae Italicei quei flier e.§ As there 
were Italians of Delos at Alexandria, so there were Alexan¬ 
drians at Delos. I may remind readers of the well-known dedi¬ 
cation of the crvvohos T<hv iv ’AA.efai'S peicu TrpecrfivTeptm' iySoyecou 
at Delos in honour of Crocus, governor of Cyprus under Euer¬ 
getes II.|| Close business relations between Alexandria and 
Delos in the reign of Euergetes II were preceded by similar 

* * Pti)p,aiajv 01 cvepyeTrjdevTZs vavKXrjpot | /cat efnropoL iv riji yevopievrji 
KaTa\rj\ijj€C ’AXc^avSpcias vtto /SacrtAecu? | /TroAe/xatou Geov Evepyerov | Aoyov 
KaXXipLrjSov . . . aperrjs €V€K€V Kal \ evepyealas rrjs €i$ eairrovs, ktX O.G.I. 135 ; 
Durrbach, Choi. x, 105; Inscr . de Delos 1526. 

f Are we to connect the name of the king with avepytriqQevTzs or with Kara - 
Xrpliei ? 

I O.G.I . 133; Durrbach, Choix, 106; Inscr. de Delos 1527. 

§ Durrbach, Choix , 107; Inscr. de Delos 1699. 

|1 O.G.I. 140; Durrbach, Choix , 108; Inscr. de Delos 1528, cf. 1529. 
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relations in the time of Philometor, as is attested by the dedi¬ 
cation by Areus, an Athenian, of a statue of Chrysermus, a 
prominent man at the court of Philometor,* and perhaps by 
the choice of Delos by the Cretan mercenaries of Philometor 
as the place of publication of their decree in his honour, f They 
were followed by similar relations between Soter II and Delos, 
as is attested by many documents: his well-known dedication 
at Delos! > two dedications in his honour, one by a priest of 
Ammon §, the other by an Alexandrian ||; and in addition two 
dedications, one in honour of Stolus the Athenian, a magnate 
of Alexandria, by Simalus, a rich man, member of a Cyprian 
family, resident at Delos, the other by Stolus in honour of 
Simalus.^f Finally, we may note the rapid growth of Alexandrian 
cults at Delos and the presence there of many Alexandrians. 201 

Evidence pointing in the same direction is to be found in the 
famous papyrus recently published by U. Wilcken, the con¬ 
tract of a loan on bottomry, probably of the early second 
century, granted to a group of importers of goods from Somali¬ 
land by a certain Archippus, son of Eudemus. The five trade 
partners, all bearing Greek names, have different ethnica : the 
ethnica of three of them are unknown; of the other two one is 
a Lacedaemonian, another a Massaliote. The loan was arranged 
through a certain Gnaeus, no doubt an Italian, probably a 
banker (of Alexandria ?) or a broker; three officers of the army 
and two merchants, one from Massalia, another from Carthage, 
figured as sureties. It is certain that all these men were perma¬ 
nently or temporarily resident at Alexandria and were engaged 
there in business of different kinds. The large proportion of 
Westerners among them may be noticed and the complete 
absence of men from Syria and Asia Minor. The Western 
members of the group had certainly not lost contact with their 
native cities. Similar companies probably exported Alexan¬ 
drian goods to the West: to Italy, Carthage, and Gaul. 202 

* O.G.I. 104; Durrbach, Choix, 90; Inscr. de Delos 1525. 

j O.G.I. 116; Inscr. de Delos 1518, cf. Durrbach, Choix, 92; Inscr. de 
Delos 1517. 

+ Durrbach, Choix, 124; Inscr. de Delos 1531, cf. 1530 and 1537. 

§ O.G.I. 170; Durrbach, Choix, 125; Inscr. de Delos 2037. 

|| O.G.I. 171; Durrbach, Choix, 126; Inscr. de Delos 1532, cf. 1535 and 1536. 

U Durrbach, Choix, 127 and 128; Inscr. de Delos 1533, 1534. 
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It is improbable that the merchandise exported by the 
trading companies at Alexandria whose members used to 
visit Delos, or by the Italian merchants of Delos who visited 
Alexandria, consisted mainly of goods of Alexandrian manu¬ 
facture. There was no reason why articles of Alexandrian and 
Egyptian manufacture should take the circuitous route by 
Delos in order to reach Italy. It was otherwise with the goods 
which came to Alexandria from Arabia and India and were in 
part merchandise in transit. Since similar commodities were 
exported in large quantities to Delos by Syrian, Anatolian, and 
perhaps Bosporan merchants, and since Delos probably fixed 
the prices, distributed the stock, financed the enterprises, &c., 
in a word acted as a clearing-house for this trade, it was natural 
that Alexandrian merchants should not export their ‘ Oriental ’ 
wares straight to Italy but should send them first to Delos. I 
may point out that it was two governors of southern Egypt 
who protected the Italian merchants at Alexandria in the time 
of troubles. It was necessary that importers of ‘ Oriental ’ goods 
should maintain good relations with the viceroys of southern 
Egypt, the centre of the ‘Oriental’ trade of Egypt. It may 
have been otherwise as regards the imports from Somaliland, 
of which Alexandria had complete control. 

If the above explanation is correct the relations between 
Alexandria and Delos are evidence of a revival of the trade of 
Egypt with the South-East and East, which for a while had been 
disorganized by the Seleucid annexation of Palestine and Phoe¬ 
nicia. The Ptolemies undoubtedly succeeded, soon after the 
battle of Panium, in reorganizing their Oriental trade. We find 
them active at Delos under Philometor, and they kept up their 
business relations with the island State until its untimely end 
after the Mithridatic war. 

Scanty and disconnected as it is, our evidence nevertheless 
allow's us to reconstruct the main lines on w r hich the Ptolemies 
revived and reorganized their commercial relations with the 
East. Philometor may have begun the process by intensifying 
the trade with Somaliland and by renewing the connexion 
between his merchants and Delos. But it w r as probably Euer- 
getes II who was the chief restorer of Alexandria’s foreign 
trade. The reputation which, as we have seen, Jie and his chief 

3261.2 
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assistants acquired at Delos, was no doubt due to his success 
in securing command over Oriental and African merchandise 
in constantly increasing quantities, far greater than his pre¬ 
decessor had controlled. This he did by resuming the task of 
the first Ptolemies, Philadelphus and Euergetes I, that is to 
say, of establishing a safe and well-organized maritime route 
between South Arabia and Egypt. For these early kings the 
Red Sea route, thanks to their control of Phoenicia and Pales¬ 
tine, was of only secondary importance so far as Arabian 
commerce was concerned, while direct relations with India 
were of no great consequence. Their attention towards the 
South was chiefly directed to the organization of the systematic 
capture, taming, and transportation of war elephants. The 
efforts of Euergetes II, on the other hand, were devoted 
principally to the development of his maritime trade relations 
with Arabia and Africa; these he rendered easier and safer 
by various improvements affecting the Red Sea route, its 
harbours, and the roads connecting the harbours with the 
Nile. The capture of elephants came to a natural end. I 
may cite two texts as illustrating the interest taken by 
Euergetes II in the navigation of the Red Sea. The well- 
known inscription O.G.I. 132 of 130 B.c. mentions an officer 
who was in charge of a flotilla of ships in the Red Sea (pro¬ 
bably guard-ships protecting the merchants trading in that 
sea and the boats collecting precious stones on its islands), and 
of the desert road by which incense and other foreign goods 
were transported from the Red Sea to Coptos. A chance remark 
of Posidonius* shows that the eastern shore of the Arabian 
gulf was likewise well guarded, no doubt against Nabataean 
pirates, who certainly did not look with favour on the revival 
of Ptolemaic south Arabian trade and were ready to rob the 
Egyptian ships, exactly as they had done earlier in the days of 
Philadelphus. Whether or not Euergetes II engaged in a 
regular war against the Nabataeans is a controversial point. 
Nor do we know anything positive about his connexion with 
the important harbour on the Nabataean coast—Leuce Come. 
There is no reliable evidence of his being the founder of the 
city. 203 


* Strabo, ii. 3. 4, p. 98. 
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I may quote in this connexion the name of Agatharchides of 
Cnidus, the well-known grammarian, philosopher, and geo¬ 
grapher of Alexandria. His fell in the time of Philo- 

metor and Euergetes II. In his capacity as a member of Cineas’ 
household (above, pp. 715, 731) and as secretary to Hera- 
cleides the Lembos, the two well-known political advisers of 
Philometor, he was certainly not unknown to the rulers of his 
time. No wonder therefore if in writing in his advanced age 
his famous treatise on the Red Sea, which is still extant in 
substantial fragments, saved for us by Diodorus and Photius, 
he was not only able to use literary sources but had access also 
to official documents, to the inroixv-rjixara /3acri\u<d kept in xALex- 
andria, and to the reports of avroirrai, probably explorers and 
merchants who apparently carried out their voyages of ex¬ 
ploration and business not without the knowledge of official 
circles. 

It is interesting to note that the vvoixvrjjxara fiacn.\u<d con¬ 
tained so much material on Agatharchides’ subject, material 
which came to the cognizance of the king either directly from 
the travellers or was incorporated in reports of certain officials 
of the crown. Still more interesting is the fact that Agathar¬ 
chides lays the blame for the unfinished character of his work 
on the interruption in the flow of official reports due, as he says, 
to tos KaT \L~yvTT7ov d-cxx-dcrei.?, caused by the amixia of the 
time of Euergetes II. 

All the facts adduced above show the great interest of 
Euergetes II in the Red Sea, in its further exploration, and in 
the possibilities of development of the Red Sea trade which 
would result from this exploration. Of course the chief aim 
of Agatharchides, the famous and brilliant writer, was in all 
probability not to supply the merchants with a reliable guide 
to the Red Sea but to awaken general interest in it by re¬ 
minding possible future merchants and explorers of the efforts 
to promote its exploration already made by Philadelphus and 
Euergetes I and of the importance Euergetes II attached to 
that region. 204 

Thus the intense interest of Euergetes II in the Arabian and 
African trade of Egypt is beyond doubt. But his eyes were 
open to even wader possibilities. Of this we have good evidence 
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in the well-known story of Eudoxus of Cyzicus.* It tells how 
an Indian, stranded in the Arabian gulf, was brought to Alexan¬ 
dria and, after having learnt Greek, furnished information to 
the court about the commercial route to India. An expedition 
was sent out, among the members of which was Eudoxus, who 
happened to be in Alexandria as sacred envoy and herald to 
proclaim the truce for the festival of Persephone at Cyzicus 
(#e&)yoos koX <x77-oi'Sor/>dpos tov Tu>v Kopdwi’ dyaTos). The expedi¬ 
tion reached India, and Eudoxus’ ship came back laden with 
valuable goods (dpwpara and precious stones). Whether all 
the members of the expedition, supposing that it included a 
number of other ships, came back as successfully as Eudoxus 
we do not know; in all probability they did. On the return of 
the expedition the merchandise brought by Eudoxus from 
India was taken over by the crown, to his great disappoint¬ 
ment, which it is difficult to understand. He certainly cannot 
have been ignorant of the Ptolemaic regulations regarding 
the import of goods subject to monopoly. He may have 
thought that what he, a foreigner, imported, perhaps in his 
own ship, would be exempted from these regulations. 

The first expedition of Eudoxus was despatched probably in 
the last years of the reign of Euergetes. It appears that the 
success of this venture made the king desirous that another 
expedition should be sent, and that the same Eudoxus should 
take part in it. This second expedition, however, took place, 
not under Euergetes, but soon after his death. A careful 
analysis of our sources by W. Otto and H. Bengtson suggests 
that it started during the short rule of Cleopatra II in 116 B.c. 
From this second expedition Eudoxus came back not without 
adventures. His ship on its return voyage was driven on the 
Somali coast. When the expedition reached home Cleopatra II 
was no longer alive, and Soter II was king. The cargo brought 
back by Eudoxus was again, to his great vexation, taken over 
by the crown. We may suppose that this time he had received 
formal promises to the contrary before sailing. 

The success of the two expeditions probably led to an active 
development of Egyptian trade with India. We may assume 

* The story was told by Posidonius and borrowed from him by Strabo, ii. 3. 
4 ff., pp. 98 iff. 
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that the example of Eudoxus was followed by other merchants, 
already engaged in the trade in Somali, Arabian, and Indian 
goods. This may explain the position held by Soter in Delos, 
that great mercantile clearing-house. It was probably Soter, 
the man of business, the great merchant, the holder of large 
stocks of Indian goods and thus a serious rival to the Syrian 
merchants, not Soter the king, who was so popular in the island. 

It is more than probable that the Egyptian trade with India 
owed its development to some new factor previously unknown. 
This may have been the discovery of the monsoons, which 
allowed the Egyptian merchants to establish direct relations 
between Egypt and India. Eudoxus may have received infor¬ 
mation on the subject from the stranded Indian merchant, and 
may have carried out his first expedition with his help. 

But our literary texts associate the discovery of the monsoons, 
not with Eudoxus, but with a sailor, a captain (Kvfiepi’rjTrjs), 
Hippalus by name. The later Peri plus of the Red Sea is positive 
on the matter. Its author states explicitly that it was Hippalus 
who first carried out a direct voyage to India with the help of 
the south-west monsoon, after having first explored the 
emporia and the character of the sea. It was under his name 
that the south-west monsoon was known to the Greeks* and 
it was he who gave his name to an important promontory and 
to a seaf. 

The date of Hippalus and of his discovery is disputed. Many ^ 
eminent scholars are inclined to assign him and his discovery 
to the time of the early Roman Empire, since his name first 
occurs in that period and is unknown to the Hellenistic authors 
(for example to J uba). I find it difficult to accept this conclu¬ 
sion. It is based on negative evidence exclusively, and argu- 
menta ex silentio are very hazardous. If Juba really never 
heard of Hippalus, it may have been due to his own negligence. 
Several weighty considerations on the other hand support an 
earlier date for Hippalus. I have pointed out above that the 
expeditions of Eudoxus and the subsequent development of 
trade relations between Egypt and Delos can be easily 
explained by assuming the discovery of the monsoons by 

* Per. Mar. Eryth. 57; Plin. N.H. vi. 100 and 104. 
t Ibid. vi. 172; Ptol. iv. 7. 12. • 
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Eudoxus and the common use thereafter of this knowledge. 
Otherwise these events are puzzling. It must be remembered 
that the sea route from Egypt to India in general, the tradi¬ 
tional coastal voyage, was well known to the Ptolemies from 
the beginning of their rule in Egypt. If it was not made use of, 
this was due to its dangerous character, to its length, and to 
the expense that it involved. What reason had Euergetes II 
for engaging in so risky an enterprise, containing no element of 
novelty, and that at a time when conditions were not very 
favourable ? 205 

Moreover w r e possess some positive evidence besides the story 
of Eudoxus and the Delian material dealt with above. In the 
late second and the early first centuries B.c. w r e come upon an 
unexpected innovation in the administration of Egypt, con¬ 
nected apparently with a new situation in the Red and Indian 
Seas. It is about this time that we first find mention of a 
special officer in the Ptolemaic service charged with the care 
of Egyptian interests in those two seas and styled eVl rijs 
’ EpvOpa .? Kal ’ESt/cijs dakdcrcrrj 9. This new' post was at first 
perhaps combined with the office of strategos of the nome of 
Coptos, later certainly with that of epistrategos and of strategos 
of the Thebaid. 206 

This innovation cannot be explained unless we assume that 
the Red and Indian Seas, which had hitherto been of little or 
no interest to the Ptolemies, began at that time to play an 
important part in their policy. Some change had taken place 
in this respect, and this change v r as certainly not political but 
economic. It was undoubtedly the growing importance of the 
Indian trade, connected with the discovery of the monsoons 
and with the ever-increasing demand for Indian goods in the 
ancient world. This developing trade needed protection and 
organization. Protection on the desert routes from the Nile to 
the Red Sea had already been arranged. How and to wffiat 
extent it was provided in the Red and Indian Seas we do not 
know 7 . It is possible that a squadron of Ptolemaic ships cruised 
•dn the Red Sea permanently or at least during the trading 
Reason. Moreover the trade had to be carefully watched from 
the fiscal point of view 7 , the goods imported being subject 
to monopoly. It w r as therefore imperative to concentrate the 
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control of this trade in the hands of a single official, and the 
governor-general of the Thebaid, who was at the same time 
the commander of the Red and Indian Seas, was indicated 
for the purpose. 

It therefore seems to me highly probable that the monsoons 
were discovered about the time of Eudoxus, probably by 
Eudoxus himself. Hippalus was apparently his contemporary, 
perhaps the naval chief of his expeditions, or one of those who 
succeeded him in the systematic exploration and exploita-v/ - 
tion of the new route, and who first supplied copious and 
trustworthy information about it, oral or literary. We know/- 
nothing about the volume of this Indian trade. Strabo tells us 
that in the time of the Ptolemies not more than 20 ships sailed 
yearly from the harbours of the Red Sea, while in his own days 
there were each year fleets of about 120 ships. This statement 
must be taken cum grano salis. We do not know the source of 
Strabo’s information regarding the Ptolemaic trade, nor the date 
of this source. The statement may relate to early Ptolemaic 
times or to the last years of the Ptolemies, when political 
events may have affected the development of trade. Unfortu¬ 
nately Delos, after the time of Sulla, furnishes very little 
evidence. However this may be, it is certain that the reigns 
of Euergetes II and Soter II were a period of substantial expan¬ 
sion of the commercial relations of Egypt both with the West, 
wffiere Alexandria profited by the destruction of Carthage, and 
with the South-East, where political conditions in Syria made 
it comparatively easy for those kings to restore and expand 
their trade relations with Arabia and India. In conclusion, I 
may remind the reader of the well-known intention of Cleopa¬ 
tra VII, after Actium, to sail to India and establish there a 
kingdom for herself and Antony. Cleopatra w r ould not have 
thought of such a venture had there not been in her time 
regular relations between Egypt and India, which were under 
the control of the Egyptian government and supplied the 
rulers of Egypt with full information about the conditions in 
the latter country. 207 
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ROMAN DOMINATION 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

This chapter may be regarded as an epilogue to the history of 
the economic and social development of the Hellenistic world. 
It contains a brief review of the conditions prevailing there at 
the time of the Mithridatic and civil wars down to the battle 
of Actium. This period, I need hardly observe, is at once an 
epilogue and a prologue: an epilogue to the development of 
Hellenistic economy as created by Alexander and developed by 
his successors, a prologue inasmuch as it heralds the new phase 
in the economic life of the ancient world brought about by the 
stabilization and reorganization of the Roman Empire by 
Augustus. It is evident that a new economic system was not 
substituted at this juncture for the old. Such breaks in evolu¬ 
tion do not occur in history. Economic life in the East developed 
after Augustus on much the same lines as before. Hellenistic 
economy and social order were too firmly rooted in the life of 
the East to be abruptly changed by any act of Augustus or of 
his immediate successors. Nevertheless, the firm establish¬ 
ment of the Pax Romana in the united civilized world and the 
stable and uniform organization of the Roman Empire of which 
the foundations were laid by Augustus set in motion new and 
powerful forces which deeply affected the ancient world in 
general. I have dealt with this period of economic history in 
another work, where I have indicated the links that connected 
the Roman Empire with the Hellenistic countries. 

The period in question is that in which Roman domination, 
firmly established in certain parts of the East, was challenged 
by the elemental uprising of part of the Hellenistic world, on 
the initiative and under the leadership of the hellenized king 
of Pontus, Mithridates VI Eupator, and then re-established 
and extended to almost the whole of that world amid the 
stormy atmosphere of the Roman civil wars. 

We are not here concerned with the history of the Mithri- 
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datic and civil wars, which has been repeatedly studied. My 
purpose is to investigate the effect of these wars, and of the 
subsequent reorganization by Rome of the administration of 
the old and new provinces of the Hellenistic East, upon the 
economic and social life of those regions. It is important to 
know the form that the Senate’s Hellenistic provinces had 
assumed when it handed them over to Augustus. With Egypt, 
which became a Roman province after Actium, I have dealt in 
the previous chapter. The social and economic evolution of 
this country in the first century b.c. was not directly affected 
by the Mithridatic and civil wars, except the war of Actium. 
These wars were not the cause of the crisis previously described, 
from which, by this time, Egypt was suffering, though they 
may have made it more acute. In this chapter I shall confine 
myself to Greece, including Macedonia and Thrace, the old 
Roman provinces of Asia and Cilicia, and the new provinces of 
Bithynia, Pontus, and Syria after their annexation to the 
Roman Empire. 

No general survey of the economic and social aspect of these 
regions in the first century B.c. will be found in modern histories 
either of the Hellenistic period or of Rome. Most of the 
former end their narrative at an earlier date, while the latter 
are naturally much more concerned with the political, military, 
administrative, and social and economic development of the 
Roman State in general than with the agony of the Hellenistic 
world, a moribund survival which plays a secondary part in 
these general surveys. The only exception, as regards a portion 
of the period in question, is the brilliant picture of the whole of 
the Hellenistic world (Egypt excepted) given by Th. Reinach 
in his masterly book on Mithridates Eupator. Among other 
valuable contributions may be mentioned the surveys of 
Greece at this time by Finlay and Hertzberg in their excellent 
histories of Greece under Roman domination and recently by 
J. A. O. Larsen, and similar surveys of the history of the 
Roman province of Asia by Chapot, of Asia Minor in general 
by T. R. S. Broughton, and of the province of Syria by 
Dobias. The reader may also consult certain monographs on 
the Roman Senate’s methods of provincial administration in 
the late first century b.c . 1 



i. Head of Pompey, made in modern times into a bust. of the Roman Empire is represented standing m full military 

The best-known and the best preserved plastic portrait of dress. The statue was made by a sculptor of the time of 
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find references to the earlier studies. Photograph supplied discussion of the statue in the Palu/zo dei ('onservatori 
by Vilhelm Tryde. (pp. 235 II. and pis, 50 and 57). Photograph supplied by 

2. Head of a statue of Caesar. The dictator and founder Anderson. 
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Our information is better for the period we are considering 
than for any other in the history of the Hellenistic world, 
which does not mean that it is completely satisfactory. Appian 
in his Mithridatica and in his history of the civil wars, Plutarch 
in many of his biographies, fragments of Cassius Dio for the 
years 133 to 69 b.c. and his continuous narrative of events 
from 68 to 44 B.c. (books xxxvi, preserved in part, to xliv), 
and the periochae of Livy, contain a wealth of information 
regarding the social and economic life of the East. Still 
more evidence will be found in the works of Cicero, especially 
in his orations and letters, some of which* give a vivid 
though not an unbiased picture of the conditions in Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Greece, with a wealth of details. The same, 
to a lesser extent, is true of the corpus Caesarianum. All these 
literary works and some later historical compilations, it must be 
admitted, represent, in the main, the Roman point of view, and 
the same remark applies to the work of the great Posidonius, 
so far as we are able to form an idea of it, and still more to 
such Greek writers, panegyrists of Rome, as Nicolaus of Damas¬ 
cus and Theophanes of Mytilene, the friend and protege of 
Pompey. 

We must regret that the voice of those Greeks who were 
hostile to Rome, or rather, who were not prejudiced in her 
favour, giving their interpretation of the course of events and 
their reaction to it, is not heard, or only reaches us very faintly 
through the literary texts. The work of Pompeius Trogus 
survives only in the very meagre abbreviation of Justin, and 
contains nothing that relates to the social and economic life 
of the Hellenistic world. J osephus and still more the books of 
the Maccabees represent the Jewish point of view, and give 
some idea of the atmosphere surrounding one of the most 
peculiar sections of that world. Memnon’s history of Heraclea 
Pontica is invaluable as presenting the events from the stand¬ 
point of one of the strongest Greek cities of the period. And 
finally the great historian and geographer Strabo gives us here 
and there in an historical excursus a substantial and unbiased 

* e.g. the Verrines, De imperio Cn. Pompei, Pro Flacco, Pro Sestio, De 
provinciis comularibits, In Pisonem, Pro rege Deiotaro, and several letters in 
his correspondence with his brother Quintus and with Atticus. 
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picture of the conditions prevailing at this time in various 
cities of Asia Minor. Especially interesting are his descriptions 
of his native Pontus and of Cappadocia and his digressions 
concerning the history of those parts of Asia Minor, Mithridates 
and his successors, and the history of the Bosporan kingdom. 
It is probable that these passages are derived from a local 
historian of Pontus, Hypsicrates, a native of Amisus. 3 

However, none of these last-named authors represents at all 
adequately the point of view of the unprejudiced Greeks. We 
should therefore pay the more attention to those reflections of 
the real life of the Hellenistic world which we may detect in 
many inscriptions found in various parts of it, chiefly in Greece 
and Asia Minor. Most of these, no doubt, are either official 
Roman documents or of a pro-Roman character—inscriptions 
set up in honour of the masters of the day and of their partisans. 
Nevertheless, such as they are, they contain valuable documen¬ 
tary information regarding the life, sufferings, and hopes of 
the population of the Hellenistic countries. The coins and the 
archaeological material are of a more restricted scope. 

I do not pretend to have exhausted this rich material. I am 
offering here a mere sketch, a short epilogue. I have quoted in 
the course of it some (not all) of the literary texts and inscrip¬ 
tions, a selection exhibiting mainly the dark side of the picture 
and not always strictly related to its social and economic 
aspect. This course is rendered inevitable by the character of 
our sources of information. A more detailed treatment would 
involve difficult and complicated discussions, such as would 
require a volume to themselves, regarding the general character 
of Roman dominion before Augustus, its principles of govern¬ 
ment, its administration, its economic and fiscal policy, and 
so forth. This fascinating subject calls for fuller and more 
adequate examination by some younger scholar, not so much 
as an epilogue, but as the prologue to a new chapter in the 
history of the Ancient World. 

I. MITHRIDATES 

I shall not be expected to relate the history of the first 
Mithridatic war. 3 But certain important aspects of it, to which 
allusion has already been made, may be pointed out, in view 
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of their great and enduring influence on the social and economic 
life of the Aegean world. 

After his conquest of Pontus Mithridates naturally directed 
his eff orts to the consolidation and organization of his kingdom. 
This was not yet complete, for part of the Pontic territory 
remained in the hands of the Bithynian kings. Moreover, to be 
master in his dominions, Mithridates required to exercise full 
control over the Straits. At these two points the interests of 
Mithridates were irreconcilable with those of Rome, and the 
issue accordingly could not be settled without war. 

No war could be conducted against Rome with any hope of 
success so long as she had the control and enjoyed the support 
of Greece and Asia Minor. The stability and prosperity of the 
Pontic kingdom of Mithridates depended to a large extent upon 
their assistance, and this could be assured only if there were 
sympathy and co-operation between him and them. Sincere 
Philhellene or not, Mithridates realized that without the active 
help of Greece, without the accumulated resources of Greek 
wealth and Greek intelligence, any endeavour to create a strong 
State in the East and to assert its independence against the 
Romans was doomed to failure. It was of vital importance to 
him to get the Greek purse and Greek brains on his side. 

In particular, no efficient army or navy could be organized 
without extensive Greek help. Mithridates’ own Pontic sol¬ 
diers and Thracian and Iranian mercenaries were good war 
material, but not a match for Roman legionaries. To face these 
on equal terms, the troops of Mithridates had first to be trans¬ 
formed into a real modern army, and this could not be done 
without the active help of Greeks, who in military science were 
still regarded as second only to the Romans. And the same was 
true of the navy. In the ancient world, especially after the 
downfall of Carthage and the decay of the Ptolemaic and 
Seleucid navies, there were no experts in naval matters other 
than the Greeks of Greece proper, of the islands, and of Asia 
Minor. 

Thus it was an indispensable condition of success that Mithri¬ 
dates should gain the sympathy, support, and co-operation of 
the Greek world, especially of the Greek bourgeoisie. In this, 
especially after his first victories, he was fairly successful. 
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PLATE CIII 

1. JR Tetradrachm of Heliocles, the last Greek king of Bactria (c. 140 b.c.). 
Obv. BAIIAEDZ AIKAIOY HA 10 KAE 0 YZ. Bust of Heliocles. Rev. 
Ivharosthi inscription of king’s name, Zeus radiate holding fulmen. 

2. JR Tetradrachm of Mithridates VI, Pontus. Obv. Head of Mithridates 
VI. Rev . BAZIAEHS MI 0 PAAATOY EYITATOPOZ. Pegasos drinking. 
Date HZ (90-S9 B.c.). All in a crown of flowers. 

3. JR Tetradrachm of Antiochus VIII Grvpus (123-95 b.c.) Antioch. 
Obv. Headof AntiochusVIII. Rev. B AZIAEHZ ANT 10 X 0 Y EFTi(J>AN OYZ. 
Zeus Ouranios, crowned with crescent and holding star. To the 1 . two 
monograms. All in a laurel crown. 

4. N Stater of Mithridates, Athens (struck for use in his war with Rome). 
Obv. Head of Athena. Rev. AGE BAZIAE MIGPAAATHZ APIITIHN. 
Owl on amphora; in field Mithridatic symbol, star between crescents. 

5. JR Drachm of Ariobarzanes I, Cappadocia, 75 b.c. Obv. Head of 
Ariobarzanes I. Rev. BAZIAE.QZ APIOBAPZANOY IAOPGMA!OY, 
Athena holding Nike; in exergue regal year K A (75 b c.). 

6. JR Tetradrachm of Athens, c. 91-S9 b.c. Obv. Head of Athena. Rev. 
AGE ZENOKAHZ APMOZENOZ. Owl on amphora, and symbol, seated 
Metellus. All in a laurel crown. 

7. JR Tetradrachm of Tigranes, king of Armenia (97-56 b.c.), Antioch. 
Obv. Bustof Tigranes wearing Armenian tiara. Rev. B AZI AEdZ TI TP AN OY. 
Seated Tyche of Antioch. All in a laurel crown. 

8. JE Xicias, tyrant of Cos. Obv. NIKIAZ. Head of Xicias. Rev. To the 
r. KDIC 1 N, to the 1. EYK APTTOZ. Bust of Asclepios. 

9. JR Tetradrachm of Ascalon with portrait head of Cleopatra. Obv. Head 
of Cleopatra. Rev. AZK AAjJQN I TON IEJPAZ AZYAOY. Date NE of the 
local era (49 b.c.). Eagle. 

10. JR Tetradrachm of Cleopatra and Antony, Antioch. Obv. B A ZIAIZ Z A 

KAEOTTATPA 6EA NEDTEPA. Bust of Cleopatra. Rev . ANTHNIOZ 
AYTOKPATHP TPITON TPIHN ANAPHN. Head of Antony. 

The coins in this plate (with the exception of that of Heliocles of Bactria, 
which is reproduced here because the reign of Heliocles was the turning- 
point in the destinies of Bactrian and Indian Hellenism) reflect in part the 
conditions prevailing in the East in the time of Mithridates the Great and in 
part (Xicias and Cleopatra) those of the civil wars. On Nicias see pp. 1007 f. 
and n 120. The tetradrachm no. 9 (Brit. Mus.) belongs to the set of Ptole¬ 
maic coins of Ascalon which have been frequently discussed, most recently 
in the articles of Mrs. Brett and Ph. Lederer cited above, Ch VI, n. 190. It 
is highly probable that the coins are dated by the Ascalonian era, which began 
in 103 b.c., and testify to the strength of Ptolemaic influence in the free city 
of Ascalon. It is, however, puzzling that the portrait of Cleopatra is that of 
a woman of somewhat advanced age and not that of a young girl. 
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Asia Minor and Greece lent him their support spontaneously 
and with a certain enthusiasm. But this support was not 
unanimous and not altogether enthusiastic. 

The majority of the population of Greece and Asia Minor 
was certainly impressed by the spectacular display of Mithri- 
dates’ armed forces and by his early military successes in the 
Pontic regions and later in Asia Minor and Greece. The effect 
of these was increased by the strong resentment against the 
Roman rule felt by all classes of the population of these coun¬ 
tries. But hatred of the Romans and the exaltation of Mithri- 
dates must not be over-emphasized The taxation, war 
contributions, compulsory levies, and requisitions imposed by 
Rome though affecting to a certain extent the bourgeoisie 
weighed mostly on the lower classes. It must be borne in mind 
that the Roman resistance to Mithridates before the arrival of 
Sulla rested exclusively on an army levied in Asia Minor and 
consisting mainly of artisans and peasants.* These classes were 
of course eager for res novae from whatever source they came. 
Mithridates offered them the prospect of res novae and they 
sided with him and were prepared to exterminate their oppres¬ 
sors, at least such of them as were foreigners. 

On the other hand, the well-to-do classes, especially the 
urban bourgeoisie, though resenting the activity of thepublicani, 
the war burdens, and the competition of the negotiatores in 
business, could not possibly have had very strong feelings 
against the ‘Romans’. The scores of thousands of Italians 
who settled in Asia Minor were not all of them foreign oppres¬ 
sors. Many were quiet and honest business men and land- 
owners, who had lived in Greece and Asia for several generations, 
in close contact, both social and economic, with the native 
bourgeoisie of the cities. It must be remembered that most 
of the so-called Romans were south Italians, some of them of 
Greek origin, and that all of them were more or less hellenized. 

It is not surprising therefore that the support given to 
Mithridates by the cities and their middle class was far from 
unanimous. I may first review the situation in Asia Minor. 
Some cities resisted Mithridates, among them Magnesia on the 
Sipylus, Tabae, Stratonicea, and perhaps other cities in Caria, 

* App. Mithr. 17. 
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and some cities in Lycia, Pamphylia, and Pisidia. It was not 
without hesitation that Ephesus and Chios threw' in their lot 
with Mithridates. Rhodes and its dependency Cos showed the 
same attitude as the cities of Caria, Lycia, and Pamphylia. It 
is evident that many members of the ruling classes in the cities 
of Asia Minor were diffident and suspicious. The action of 
Chaeremon of Nysa mentioned above (p. 821) is characteristic, 
and affords a good illustration of the attitude of these classes. 

It is therefore certain that the Greek middle classes cannot 
be regarded as the sole perpetrators of the great ‘pogrom’ 
organized by Mithridates in Asia. Nor do I believe that the 
whole population of the cities took an active part in it. Like 
most such acts, both in ancient and modem times, the Asiatic 
massacre w'as carried out by the rabble of the cities. These 
murderers and pillagers would certainly have much liked to 
include others than Italians among their victims. Slaves 
certainly took an active part, both as actual murderers and as 
informers (/xqvvra t), and were rewarded by Mithridates for 
their share in the work by the grant of freedom. I am convinced 
that the massacre evoked a sentiment of terror rather than 
delight among the higher classes. This, how'ever, did not 
prevent them from taking their share of the plunder. We hear 
that the cities w-ere able to pay their debts from the profits of 
the ‘pogrom’. 

After the massacre Mithridates needed the support of the 
Greek bourgeoisie more than ever. For a time he was w r ell 
provided with money, having appropriated an ample share of 
the booty. He therefore made a gesture of liberality, and 
remitted the taxes of the people of Asia for five years. This 
was supplemented by some acts of generosity to the Greek 
cities: he gave a subsidy to Apamea which had suffered from 
an earthquake, supported the celebration of games (at Smyrna), 
bestowed gifts on temples, confirmed and extended the asylum, 
of Ephesus, and so on. His acts were similar to those of 
Aristonicus in the first months of the latter’s power. Certain 
of his measures caused some alarm to the bourgeoisie. Such 
w'ere, for example, the grant of privileges to slave-informers 
(fjLrjwral ), and the confiscation of Jew'ish money in the island of 
Cos. However, the bourgeoisie would certainly not actively 
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oppose Mithridates or betray him to the Romans, so long as he 
was successful on the field of battle. 

The situation in Greece was similar. There the chief moral 
and strategic victory of Mithridates was the defection of Athens 
from Rome. Under the leadership first of Athenion and then of 
Aristion, or, much less probably of Aristion whom Posidonius 
calls Athenion by mistake or on purpose, 4 the Athenians 
declared themselves allies of Mithridates. This act has been 
explained in various ways. The ancient relations of friendship 
between the Mithridatids and Athens, the bitter feeling against 
Rome, the elemental and romantic craving for liberty, have 
been put forward. I n my opinion it was in the main an act of the 
same kind as many others in the history of Athens. It was a 
victory of ‘democracy’ over the oligarchical regime established 
and supported by the Romans. The upper classes remained true 
to their philo-Roman policy. It was the mass of the population 
that was responsible for the change in the direction of Athenian 
policy. They were lured into the adventure by ambitious 
demagogues, who promised them the usual economic and social 
reforms, and they were blinded by exaggerated reports of the 
successes, strength, and wealth of Mithridates. x\nd the same 
happened all over Greece. 

For this Greece paid a heavy price. All the calamities of the 
war of liberation and of the war of enslavement were renewed 
on a larger scale. The ‘pentecontaetia’ of the recovery and 
prosperity of the middle class in Greece under the protection 
of the Romans came to an abrupt end. This is not the place to 
repeat the sad story of the Sullan war in Greece. The sufferings 
of the country began as soon as Sulla appeared with his army 
on its soil. The Mithridatic occupation of Greece was a short 
prelude; it was immediately followed by the conflict between 
Mithridates and Sulla. 

The army of Sulla was not very large. But cut off as it was 
both from Italy and the East, having no fleet to support it, it 
relied entirely on the resources of Greece. Food for the soldiers, 
fodder for the horses, means of transportation, quarters for the 
army, material and labour for the construction of military 
engines, supplies of clothes, shoes, armour, and weapons for the 
re-equipment of the soldiers, had all to be furnished by the 

3261.2 z 
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people of Greece. Nor was Sulla well supplied with money. 
Moreover his small army, which experienced heavy losses 
during the campaign, had to be reinforced by compulsory 
levies from the more warlike elements of the Greek population. 
Finally, havoc was wrought by the continuous sieges and 
captures of cities, by the raids of the Thracian Maedi and the 
Bastami (one of which, carried out by the former, reached 
Delphi and resulted in the capture and pillage of the city and 
temple) and by the attacks of pirates on the helpless cities and 
temples (for example, the sack of Epidaurus in 88 b.c.). 5 

I may illustrate what I have said by a few examples. The 
best-known episode, in fact the central episode of the war, was 
the siege and capture of Athens and the Piraeus by Sulla. 
Appian and Plutarch give a vivid picture of the siege. Its 
success depended entirely on the perfection of the siege engines. 
Sulla had none, and had them built on the spot. Skilled labour, 
material, and especially iron were furnished by Thebes, wood 
was cut in Attica—it is well known how the famous plane-trees 
of the Academy fell victims to this operation; ten thousand 
pairs of mules were occupied transporting the material and 
operating the siege engines; the mules and the drivers were of 
course requisitioned in the country. 6 

The result of the siege is well known and need not be recalled 
in detail: the sack of the city, the massacre of the population, 
the execution of the leaders, the confiscation of property. It is 
significant of the standard of wealth in the city that all that 
Aristion, after a thorough campaign of confiscations and 
robbery, was able to store in the Acropolis amounted only to 
40 pounds of gold and 600 pounds of silver.* Sulla, in his 
urgent need of money, did not hesitate to confiscate or to 
borrow gold and silver from the richest and most famous 
sanctuaries of Greece: Olympia, Delphi, and Epidaurus, and pro¬ 
bably also from others. There is good ground for thinking that 
we must regard the gifts of Sulla to the sanctuary of Amphi- 
araus at Oropus in the same light as the concession of half of 
the territory of Thebes to Olympia and Delphi, that is to say, 
as compensation for the confiscation of its accumulated capital. 7 

The abuses resulting from the billeting of soldiers on the 

* App. Mithr. 39. 
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cities of Greece are clearly suggested by two inscriptions. One 
is a decree of the city of Chaeronea (of 87-86 B.c.) in honour of 
Sadalas, commander of a detachment of soldiers sent to Sulla 
by the Thracian king Amatocus. Sadalas is highly praised by 
Chaeronea for having kept discipline among his soldiers 
stationed in the city. 8 

The other is an inscription from Daulis. It affords a good 
illustration of the evil plight of some of the minor cities and of 
the dangers that threatened them amid the turmoil of war. It 
should be observed that Daulis was situated in a region which 
suffered severely from the hostilities. Archelaus had sacked 
the neighbours of Daulis, Panopeus (Phanotea) and Lebadea, 
and Daulis itself naturally feared for its existence (Sulla was 
very lenient to his soldiers).* Surrounded as it was by terrors 
and dangers,f it had recourse (successfully) to the good offices 
of Hermias, a man of Stratonicea of Caria (a city which 
staunchly supported the Romans) and probably a person of 
influence with Sulla. The city asked him to intervene in its 
favour ini To>v ayeijj.ii'on'. 9 

Even more eloquent are two inscriptions from Delphi, one 
mentioning a Phocian of Drymus whom the city asked for his 
help, another in honour of Caphisias of Orchomenus who 
succoured the city in difficult times by a gift of grain. It is to 
be observed that the Pythia of 86 b.c. were never celebrated. 10 

The facts are well known and I cannot cite them all. It 
should be noted that the Pontic troops behaved during the 
struggle in exactly the same way as the Romans. Sulla in his 
interview with Archelaus J was not exaggerating when he said 
that the men of Pontus after having invaded Greece killed 
a large number of the inhabitants and appropriated ‘both the 
public and the sacred property of the cities and the private 
property of the slain’.§ I may remind the reader of Archelaus’ 
expedition against Delos. After the capture of the city many 
Italians and other residents of the city (some of them Athe¬ 
nians who took the side of the Romans) were killed (the figure 

* Sail. Cat. 11. 

f 1 . I f.: nepiard'\yra>v\ tA[v] | [noAiv cfioficuv iroAA]a)v Kal kwSvvcuv peyaA cuv. 

+ App. Mithr. 54. 

§ ra re Koivd Kal Upd twv noAtaiv Kal rd 181a twv avrjprjpivwv. 
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given is 20,000), their wives and children were sold into slavery, 
and their property was confiscated and divided between Athens 
and Mithridates. 11 

A picture of Greece as a whole at that time, based on literary 
sources,* may be found in Hertzberg (Fr. transl., p. 359): 
‘Macedonia suffered severely and Thessaly experienced great 
hardships. To the south of Thermopylae even regions which 
were not the theatre of war were grievously harassed by war- 
contributions, requisitions, and levies . . . and the fields of 
Boeotia and Attica in particular were practically devastated by 
the armies of the belligerents.’ In many places recovery was 
impossible. There is evidence that certain cities never revived. 
Such were Panopeus of Phocis and Alalcomenae of Boeotia, 
whose sanctuary was pillaged. Thebes in the time of Strabo 
was no more than a miserable village. 

Meanwhile in Asia Minor 12 the news of the great victories of 
Sulla effected a considerable change in the mood of the popula¬ 
tion. The burden of war was heavily felt by it. We do not 
know how many free men levied in Greece and Asia Minor 
were serving in the armies of Mithridates, but an incidental 
mention of the enrolment of slaves is suggestive. At the battle 
of Chaeroneaf the first ranks of the Pontic phalanx included 
15,000 slaves whom the royal general had freed by edicts and 
enlisted among the hoplites. These slaves came probably from 
Greece, but the same was certainly done in Asia Minor also. 
How many free men in addition served in the army of Mithri¬ 
dates ? There is, moreover, no doubt that the navy of Mithri¬ 
dates, like the navy which was collected by Lucullus for Sulla, 
consisted almost exclusively of ships which with their crews 
and rowers were supplied by the cities of Asia Minor and of 
the islands. Finally it must be remembered that the part of 
Mithridates’ army which was with him in Asia Minor certainly 
lived at the expense of the country. 

The heavy charges, exactions, and arbitrary confiscations of 
property, the expectation of still heavier burdens, the terror 
spread by the invincible Romans, the wholesale liberation of 
slaves by Mithridates, increased the feeling of aversion to the 

* It is supported by the epigraphical evidence, unknown to Hertzberg, 
which I have cited in part above. f Plut. Sulla, 18, 5. 
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latter among the leading men in the cities and in the country. 
There was general unrest throughout Asia Minor. Mithridates 
knew this through his spies and acted accordingly. Tyrannies 
were established in several cities (Tralles, Adramyttium, Colo¬ 
phon), a military governor was appointed at Ephesus. Never¬ 
theless, the hostility to the king grew ever stronger, and 
provoked him to reprisals. Certain Galatian tetrarchs who 
were accused of having organized a plot against him were 
ambushed and killed. Chios, which was suspected of Roman 
sympathies, was subjected to ignominious treatment: the whole 
of its population was transported to Colchis under the guard of 
their own slaves, and Pontic settlers replaced them in Chios. 13 
Ephesus was threatened with the same fate and rose in revolt. 
The demagogic measures of Mithridates had made an impres¬ 
sion, and the leaders of the city were distrustful of the loyalty 
of the lower classes. A still extant decree or law of the city 
shows how it endeavoured, by the grant of various economic, 
social, and political privileges to the population of the city 
and especially to the lower classes, to gain their support. The 
example of Ephesus was followed by Tralles, Hypaepa, Metro¬ 
polis (?), and a little later by Smyrna, Sardis, Colophon, and 
perhaps Miletus. There is reason to think that these cities 
tried to secure the loyalty of the lower classes by measures 
similar to those adopted by Ephesus. Finally Galatia rose in 
revolt. 14 

The counterstroke of Mithridates was terrible. Several cities 
were besieged, captured, and sacked.* Executions were of 
constant occurrence. The province was systematically robbed 
and pillaged.| But the king’s most radical measure was a social 
and economic revolution imposed from above in the manner of 
Aristonicus. Sulla in his Ephesian speech, after having spoken 
of the great massacre organized by Mithridates and carried out 
by the cities, notes with a certain satisfaction: ‘For all this, 
punishment has been inflicted upon you by Mithridates him¬ 
self, who proved faithless to you, and gave you your fill of 
bloodshed and confiscations, caused lands to be redistributed, 
debts to be cancelled, slaves to be freed, tyrants to be set over 
some of you, and robberies to be committed in great number 

* Liv. lxxxii. t App. Mithr. 54. 
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both on land and sea, so that you learnt at once by trial and 
comparison what sort of protectors you had before, and what 
sort you chose instead’.* In his historical narrative, Appianf 
thus describes Mithridates’ measures: ‘Afraid of a defec¬ 
tion of the other cities he gave freedom to the Greek cities, 
proclaimed a cancellation of debts, gave citizenship to the 
metics in every city and liberated the slaves’. We are not 
surprised to learn that a number of leading men in the cities 
organized a conspiracy against Mithridates, which was betrayed 
and resulted in a wholesale slaughter of the conspirators. 
About 1600 of them perished. After the battle of Orchomenus 
the situation became even worse, j 15 

I have recalled these well-known facts because they show 
the atmosphere of ruin, oppression, and mutual suspicion that 
pervaded Asia Minor during the decisive duel between Mithri¬ 
dates and Sulla in Greece. The situation was further aggravated 
when the centre of hostilities was transferred to Asia Minor, 
where Fimbria was active for a while, committing acts of 
barbarism and cruelty in competition with Mithridates. His 
plunder of Nicomedia, his devastation of the territory of 
Cyzicus and of the Troad, and especially the cruel treatment 
of Ilium, are mentioned in the records. 

With the appearance of Sulla in Asia Minor and the surrender 
of Fimbria’s army the day of reckoning came for the province 
of Asia. At the meeting at Ephesus to which I have referred 
Sulla first declared his attitude towards the policy of Mithri¬ 
dates and his measures: ‘far be it from the Romans, he says, 
even to entertain the thought of impious massacres, senseless 
confiscations, revolts of slaves or all the barbaric rest of it’ 
(transl. by A. M. Harmon). 

Nevertheless, his own measures were not less radical and 
thorough, though tending in the opposite direction. The social 
and economic conditions which had prevailed before the 
social revolution of Mithridates were re-established. This was 
a difficult operation, for some cities refused to obey. Punitive 
expeditions against them resulted in massacres of slaves and 
free men, pillaging, and devastation. Mytilene was besieged 
and offered a staunch resistance. Several cities were plund- 

* App. Mithr. 62. t Ibid. 48. + Ibid. 92. 
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ered by pirates, after having been spared by Sulla (Iasus, 
Clazomenae, Samos, Samothrace). The province as a whole had 
to pay a heavy penalty for its conduct. It had profited, by the 
munificence of Mithridates, from the remission of the regular 
taxes. Now the whole amount of these taxes for five years was 
required by Sulla in one year. Moreover the province was 
ordered to pay the cost of the war and of its reorganization. 
This amounted to 20,000 talents. And, lastly, the army of 
Sulla, after all the hardships of the two campaigns, was given 
an agreeable holiday at the expense of the provincials. The 
soldiers were billeted on private houses during the winter of 84 
and perhaps also that of 83. Each soldier received from his 
host 16 drachmas a day and free meals for himself and his 
guests, whatever their number. The centurions (ra^Capxoi) 
received 50 drachmas a day. Clothes, too, had to be supplied, 
one suit for use in the house, another for out of doors. 

A heavy financial burden was thus imposed on the cities of 
Asia, which had suffered so severely at the hands of Mithri¬ 
dates, Fimbria, and Sulla. It was made to appear even heavier 
by contrast with the privileges granted to those cities which 
had remained faithful to Rome: Ilium, Chios, Magnesia on 
Sipylus, Laodicea on the Lycus, Stratonicea and Tabae in 
Caria, Rhodes, probably Cos, some cities in Lycia, perhaps also 
Ephesus and Apollonis; also by the favours bestowed on 
private persons and corporations (the Dionysiac technitai). 
It is not surprising that the cities were unable to meet their 
financial obligations from their accumulated resources, and 
were forced to borrow money and to pledge their public 
buildings, their municipal customs duties, and other revenues. 16 

It was not so much the amount demanded that caused 
difficulty as the necessity of paying it at once and the extra¬ 
ordinary and brutal method of exacting it. For the payment 
both of the <£o'po? and of the fine the cities were made'jointly 
responsible. The publicani were eliminated for a time. The 
cities were required to deliver the sums collected from the 
taxpayers to the agents of Sulla direct. To make the collection 
effective Sulla divided Asia in forty-four regions and appointed 
one of his legates, with an armed force at his disposal, to each 
region. 
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The withdrawal of the publicani was of course not permanent. 
They certainly returned on the heels of Sulla’s army. Plutarch 
and Appian speak of them as oppressing the cities alongside of 
the money-lenders. They may have continued to collect the 
yearly taxes, including the decitma, and to manage the public 
estates of the Roman People, but the point is disputed. A 
passage in Cicero suggests that after Sulla’s time they had 
nothing to do with the decitma, which was collected, like the 
phoros and the fine, directly by the cities. But they may have 
secured the contracts for the collection of the scriptura and 
the portoria and for the management of the public estates. In 
any case they did not disappear from the province. Being 
present and in possession of money (the crisis produced on the 
Roman money market by the massacre of 88 b.c. was severe 
but of short duration), they probably took part in the money- 
lending operations of the professional bankers. 17 

As might be expected, it proved impossible, despite all the 
efforts of the legates of Sulla, to collect in one year the full sum 
imposed by him on Asia. After his departure his quaestor 
Lucullus was commissioned to carry on the collection. Lucullus 
did the best he could during the four years that he held the 
office (84-80 B.c.). His work was highly praised by contem¬ 
poraries, e.g. by Cicero. According to Plutarch* he endeavour¬ 
ed to moderate and humanize the methods of the money¬ 
lenders and tax-collectors and to overcome the fierce resistance 
of the cities, which persisted in spite of the punitive expeditions 
of Sulla. He succeeded in pacifying the cities, but even he was 
not able to collect in full the sums due from them. Ten years 
later there were still enormous arrears, with which Lucullus 
had to deal at the time of the third Mithridatic war. 18 

The first Mithridatic war came like a violent storm, and left 
Greece and Asia Minor in ruins. But recovery was not impos¬ 
sible. A few years of peace and benevolent administration 
would have gradually helped the stricken inhabitants to their 
feet again. Unfortunately peace and rest were not accorded. 

When Sulla left Greece (83 b.c.) he was faced in Italy with 
a dangerous civil war. His army was not large and his financial 
resources were insufficient for the conduct of prolonged 

* Luc. 4. 1. 
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hostilities. It was natural that he should reinforce his army 
in Greece and Macedonia by compulsory levies* and demand 
a heavy contribution from the countries that provided his 
financial resources—Greece, Macedonia, and Asia Minor. 
Appianj says expressly that during the civil war in Italy ‘all 
the provinces and the allied kings and the cities, not only 
tributary cities, but those also which had surrendered on 
special conditions under special oath or were as allies, or for 
some service, autonomous and immune, all of them were now 
ordered to pay contributions and to serve. Some of them lost 
part of their territory or the revenue from their harbours given 
to them by treaty.’ 

Some traces may be found of these elcrpopaL in Greece. I have 
mentioned the okt&jSoAos el cr pop a. of Messene, which may be 
assigned to these years. Similar contributions were paid, 
perhaps at the same time, by Sparta, i The city was over¬ 
burdened with imposts (imTaypa-a) , some of which were in 
arrear. It had recourse to a voluntary contribution (eVtSocm) 
from well-to-do citizens, and obtained a loan from a certain 
Diotimus, probably a banker. 

Appian’s allusion to the confiscation of the harbour revenues 
of allied cities may perhaps find an illustration in the well- 
known lex Gabinia-Calpurnia of 58 b.c. relating to Delos. 
The island had at one time been sacra lib[era et immanis ], 
but probably at some moment in its late history was subjected 
to vectigalia.§ The law in question restores the immunity of 
Delos. May we not connect the suspension of its immunity 
with the measures of Sulla described by Appian? Delos, it 
will be noticed, had no navy and was unable to supply ships 
like other maritime cities. 19 

Finally, I may suggest that the renewal in 72 B.c., by a 
special tribunician law, of the privileges of the city of Termessus 
in Pisidia—privileges granted, some of them as early as 91 b.c., 
others after the first Mithridatic war—may have been connect¬ 
ed with subsequent encroachments on these privileges by the 
Roman administration. Of these encroachments the earliest 

* Peloponnesians and Macedonians, App. B.C. i. 79. 

f Ibid. i. 102. f I.G. v. 1. 11. 

§ Special mention is made of the duty [pro ?] cusiodia publicafe .. (or fr ..). 
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may have been the zicrfyopai of Sulla, and his confiscation or 
seizure of the customs duties of the city.* 20 

It was apparently C. Antonius Hybrida, left perhaps in 
Greece by Sulla in command of a small force, who carried 
on the enforcement of Sulla’s orders as regards the contribu¬ 
tions. His work was continued by C. Cornelius Dolabella, 
governor of Macedonia (81-78 b.c.), whose legate was the 
notorious Verres. It is unnecessary to remind the reader of all 
the misdeeds committed by Verres during his residence in 
Greece and Asia Minor. 21 I have already mentioned that it 
was Lucullus who was in charge of the collection of funds in 
Asia. 

The first Mithridatic war left behind it a grievous legacy in 
the Aegean Sea, in the form of piracy. It is well known that the 
pirates were allies of Mithridates and took an active part in 
the war. In his day Cilician pirates throve as never before, and 
the Cretans resumed their old profession. Sulla and his quaestor 
Lucullus were unable to restrain their depredations effectively. 
After the end of the war their ranks were joined by large 
numbers of those who had sided with Mithridates and who had 
profited by his social revolution, especially slaves liberated by 
him. Piracy became an intolerable nuisance. 

The first expedition against the pirates after the departure 
of Sulla was organized in 82 b.c. by A. Terentius Yarro, legate 
of L. Licinius Murena governor of Asia, and was connected 
with the so-called second Mithridatic war, the war of Murena 
against Mithridates. This expedition has left several traces 
in our literary texts and in inscriptions. It was probably 
conducted on a large scale and with success. Yarro’s fleet 
consisted exclusively of ships supplied by various Greek 
cities. Cicerof mentions ten Milesian ships. An inscription in 
the temple of Zeus Urius was dedicated by Coan marines who 
served in Yarro’s fleet.J And finally three dedicatory inscrip¬ 
tions (two were recently found at Cos and the third may have 

* Note that the immunity of the city from eVicn-affyua and da<f>opal and the 
right of the city to collect customs duties according to its own vo/no? wvfjs 
(except from the publicani) are dealt with in detail (Lex de Termess., col. ii. 1. 
7 ff. and 1. 33 ff.). 

t Very. II. i. 34, 87. 


I I.G. xii. 8. 260. 
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come from the same place) were set up respectively by a 
detachment of the Rhodian navy, by the Milesian crew of an 
a^paKTo?, and by Halicarnassians who served on aquadrireme. 22 

Cicero describes how the strong fleet of Varro was got 
together:* ‘decern enim naves iussu L. Murenae populus 
Milesius ex pecunia vectigali populo Romano fecerat, sicut pro 
sua quaeque parte Asiae ceterae civitates.’ Does this mean 
that the sum required for ship-building was deducted from the 
yearly payments (phoros) due by the cities to the Roman State 
under Sulla’s dispositions ? Or are we to suppose that the 
pecunia vectigalis was an addition to the regular tribute ? The 
second appears to have been the usual arrangement, that of 
Sulla before Varro and of Pompey and Valerius Flaccus after 
him.f In any case the contribution was paid in one way or 
another by all the cities of the province either in kind or in 
money. 23 

We know that Varro was tried later on a charge of repetundae 
in Rome and was acquitted as the result of shameless bribery. 
It is certain that his conduct in the collection of the naval 
contributions from the socii, like that of Flaccus later, was 
dishonest and arbitrary. 24 

Varro was succeeded by P. Servilius Vatia (78 b.c.), whose 
I saurian expedition was supported by naval action against the 
Cilician strongholds of the pirates. It is certain that his fleet 
consisted of ships supplied by the Greek cities of Asia Minor. 
It is tempting to connect an Athenian inscription in honour of 
a navarch with this expedition. The stone is decorated with 
crowns within which are named crews of his Tpi-qpio\icu, the 
koivov of the Lycians, the cities of Phaselis, Myra, Side, Celen- 
deris, Cythnos, and Athens.; It is unnecessary to assume that 
the person honoured commanded a detachment of ships supplied 
by Athens; he may have been a Rhodian. The date of the 
inscription, however, is uncertain; it can equally well be 
assigned to the time of Pompey’s great operations against the 
pirates. I may also mention that three inscriptions from 
Xanthus in Lycia § tell us of the victories and services of a 

* Very. II. i. 35. 89. t Cic. Pro Flacco, 14. 33. 

% I.G. ii. 2 3218. 

§ O.G.I. 552, 553, 554; T.A.M. ii. 1. 264, 265, 319- 
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certain Aechmon, commander of the Lycian army and navy, 
who fought the pirates. He may have done this in the service 
of the Lycians and not at the bidding of the Romans, or he may 
have been one of the local generals under the command of 
Servilius Isauricus. 25 The cities of Asia Minor, while they 
were robbed and pillaged by the pirates, had in addition to 
bear the burden of the war, known as the second Mithridatic 
war, initiated by Murena, a sort of prelude to the third Mithri¬ 
datic war. Greece of course suffered from the pirates no less 
than Asia Minor. Moreover her northern neighbours were 
more restless than before, for they were supported and insti¬ 
gated by Mithridates. 26 

Then came the third Mithridatic war. Greece was not 
affected by it directly, but it was a very unhappy period in her 
history. The pirates greatly hampered the operations of 
Lucullus against Mithridates. A vigorous effort was made to 
curb their activity. A special command was created, the pre¬ 
cursor of that held by Pompey. M. Antonius, father of the 
great Antony, was appointed commander-in-chief with in¬ 
finitum imfierimn (74 b.c.). He achieved nothing, but was a 
great burden on the Greek cities. So Cicero states expressly,* 
and several inscriptions support his statement. It is perhaps an 
accident that all the inscriptions connected with this war come 
from the Peloponnese, but it may be suggested that Gythium 
and Epidaurus, where the inscriptions were found, were the 
naval bases of Antonius. In fact, these two cities were good 
starting-points for his expedition against Crete, which ended in 
complete disaster. 

The inscriptions from Gythium and Epidaurus speak of 
contributions, compulsory levies, billeting of soldiers, and the 
existence of famine and financial distress in the two cities. 
A few remarks regarding these inscriptions will make it easier 
to understand the situation of Greece at this time, and to 
realize the implications for the Greek cities of so apparently 
harmless an operation as an expedition against pirates. The 
first inscription is a decree of Epidaurus in honour of Euanthes. f 
Antonius placed a strong garrison in the city, thereby creating 
difficulties in the matter of food-supply and causing a shortage 

* Very. II. iii. 91. 213. f LG. iv. 2 66. 
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of grain {cnrdvL<; a'nov) . Euanthes, as agoranomos, was neverthe¬ 
less able to procure a sufficiency of the latter and sold it at 
about half the current price. In addition, he helped the city to 
celebrate a festival and on this occasion paid for a sacrifice and 
for a banquet and made a general distribution of grain at the 
rate of half a medimnus a head. Though he himself enjoyed 
immunity (dreXeia), he acted as agouothefes during the Dionvsia, 
and finally, when a levy of soldiers was ordered, he was able to 
obtain exemption from it for the city. It is tempting to refer 
to the same time another inscription from Epidaurus, a decree 
in honour of Aristobulus,* a benefactor of the city, who sold it 
grain at a moment of difficulty. 

Still more explicit are two inscriptions from Gythium. One 
is the famous decree of the city in honour of its rich bankers, 
the two brothers Cloatii. f The city contracted several loans 
with them and received help from them on several occasions in 
connexion with various burdens imposed on the city. First 
came a compulsory levy and various requisitions. The Cloatii 
intervened with P. Autronius and L. Marcilius (whom they 
entertained in their own house, thus relieving the city from 
this heavy obligation) and secured the city’s liberation from 
these burdens. A little later the legati of Antonius, C. Julius, 
P. Autronius, and Fulvius, appeared in the city and once more 
the Cloatii intervened in its favour. Then C. Gallius demanded 
from the city a contribution of grain, and O. Ancharius a supply 
of clothing, contributions which had been spread over the 
cities of Greece (in accordance with Sulla’s procedure). Again 
the Cloatii intervened and with success. Finally Antonius 
himself arrived, and imposed a heavy elcr<f>opd on the city. It 
had no funds and no one would lend it money. The Cloatii 
agreed to lend it 4200 drachmas at 48 per cent., but reduced 
the rate of interest the following year to 24 per cent. 

We have a fine picture of nobility of character in the second 
inscription from Gythium, a decree in honour of a physician, 
Damiadas, a Lacedaemonian.J He served the city for two 
years as its doctor and showed himself ‘worthy of his profes¬ 
sion’^ He never discriminated between rich and poor, slave 

* I.G. iv. 2 65. f S.I.G . 3 748. J I.G. v. 1.1x45. 

§ 1. 22 f., a£ 10s yivo[jxevos raj] re^vay as /xcra^ei^i^erat. 
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and free. After holding his office for two years, in the year of 
Biadas (73/2 b.c.), he saw the city‘overburdened and exhausted 
by contributions' [i^auT\ov}fieuav iv rats el(r<t>opau<;) and offered 
it his professional services for nothing. 27 

Thus the period from the end of the first Mithridatic war to 
the end of the third afforded Greece no breathing-space in 
which to recover from its sufferings. The same is true of Asia 
Minor. The province of Asia itself was not affected by the 
third war directly, for the hostilities were confined to Bithynia 
and Pontus, and these were utterly devastated. The Greek 
commercial cities that alone had escaped the miseries of the 
last fifteen years—Cyzicus, Heraclea, Sinope, and Amisus— 
now experienced the horrors of a siege, the last three even of 
capture and pillage. 

Though not affected directly by the war, Asia had to bear 
certain burdens similar to those which were imposed on Greece. 
Lucullus’ fleet was recruited exclusively in his own province. 
When the Senate offered him 3,000 talents for the construction 
of a fleet he proudly declined the grant, saying that he would 
overcome Mithridates at sea with the help of the socii alone.* 
In addition the province certainly supplied the army of 
Lucullus with food and other requisites, and its cities furnished 
it with winter quarters. Meamvhile the province was still 
suffering under the pressure of Sulla’s contributions, which 
were not yet discharged in full. Arrears were accumulating, 
debts were growing, and hardships becoming more severe. 
The loans contracted with the negotiatores and publicani, 
though twice discharged by the cities de facto, had constantly 
increased de jure, and now (in 71-70 b.c.), if we are to believe 
the correctness of the statement and of the text of Plutarch,f 
amounted to the fabulous sum of 120,000 talents. Plutarch 
gives a terrible picture of the consequences of this monstrous 
situation. Some of the debtors w r ere forced to sell their sons 
and daughters, and were themselves reduced to slavery. 
Cities sold their votive offerings, pictures, and sacred statues. 
Torture was freely resorted to. Plutarch may have exaggerated 
the amount of the debt and the sufferings of the population, 
and probably did so in order to glorify his hero Lucullus. But 

* Piut. Luc. 13. 4; see note 29. f Ibid. 20. 4. 
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the fact cannot be denied that cruel misdeeds were perpetrated 
and that dishonesty reigned at this time in the province. 

Lucullus after his decisive successes—the capture of Hera- 
clea and Amisus—returned to Asia (71-70 b.c.) and devoted 
himself to setting his province in order. His measures appear 
in two groups, recorded, the one by Appian,* and the other by 
Plutarch.| Plutarch speaks of the liquidation of loans con¬ 
tracted by the cities. Three measures were adopted to enable 
debtors to satisfy their creditors: the rate of interest was 
reduced to the normal 12 per cent, per annum, all (arrears of) 
interest which exceeded the principal were struck off, and 
finally the amount payable annually to the creditor was 
restricted to the fourth part of the debtor’s income. Moreover, 
any creditor who added interest to the principal (charged 
compound interest) forfeited the whole of his claim. 

Appian on the other hand records certain measures taken by 
Lucullus to facilitate the payment of the arrears of Sulla’s 
contribution. He says that Lucullus imposed new taxation, 
probably of a temporary character. Landowners were required 
to pay a tax of 25 per cent, of the harvest, and a tax on slaves 
and on houses was introduced. These taxes were probably 
collected by the cities themselves, since the system of tax- 
collection instituted by Sulla—by which the publicani were 
eliminated—was still in force in 71 b.c. 28 

The measures of Lucullus, if we may believe Plutarch, had 
an almost immediate effect: in less than four years (that is, 
before Pompey took charge of the province) ‘the debts were all 
paid and the properties restored to their owners unencum¬ 
bered’. 

But Lucullus, successful as he was in his war with Mithridates, 
was helpless against the pirates. His fleet—mostly recruited 
from the Greek cities—was not strong enough even to prevent 
the capture and sack of Delos (in 69 b.c.) by a daring pirate 
Athenodorus. C. Valerius Triarius, the commander of the 
Roman fleet, arrived too late to save the city. It had already 
been sacked before he reached the island. Nevertheless, he was 
highly praised by the Delians for having fortified the city 

* Mithr . 83. f Lac . 20. 23. 

% Phleg. Trail. 12, in F.H.G. iii. p. 606. 
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after Athenodorus’ raid. The fate of Delos was no exception. 
The pirates had never been so daring as they were during the 
first phase of the third Mithridatic war. For a detailed account 
of their activities, I must refer the reader to the vivid narra¬ 
tives of Appian* and Plutarch.f 29 

Nor is this the place to discuss the great naval expedition of 
Pompey against the pirates (67 B.C.), preceded by the occupa¬ 
tion of Crete by Metellus. Suffice it to say that Pompey 
succeeded in a few months in clearing the sea of most of these 
pests. Of course the cities of Greece had again to pay contri¬ 
butions and to supply ships. Sulla’s system of distributing 
the burden among the cities was again put into force (above, 
p. 948 f.). But the result compensated for the sacrifices. The 
sea was almost free of pirates. 

When Pompey in 66 b.c. succeeded Lucullus as commander- 
in-chief in the East, his administrative policy was as fair and 
just as that of Lucullus. The publicani, who had probably 
succeeded in 70 B.c. in resuming their function of collectors of 
the decuma, and in addition had been enriched by collect¬ 
ing the provincial taxes in Bithynia, kept quiet and behaved 
with moderation for a time. 

2. FROM THE TIME OF MITHRIDATES TO THE CIVIL WARS 

The period that followed the pacification of Asia Minor by 
Lucullus (70 B.c.) and Pompey’s war with the pirates (67 b.c.) 
was one of peace in the Hellenistic world, interrupted only by 
invasions of the Thracians, Celts, and Illyrians in the Balkan 
peninsula and of Arabs and Parthians in the new province of 
Syria. It lasted continuously for about twenty years until the 
outbreak of the civil war between the Senate and Caesar. We 
should expect this period to be not only one of peace but also 
of recovery. The economic development of the constituent 
parts of the Hellenistic world may accordingly be considered 
from this point of view. 

A certain recovery is noticeable in the province of Asia, and 
particularly in the cities to which Sulla had granted valuable 
privileges, known to us with certainty through official docu¬ 
ments: the law regarding the privileges of Termessus and the 

* Mithr. 91-6. f Pomp. 24. 
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Senatus consulta regarding Stratonicea and Tabae. 30 Ex¬ 
empted from federal taxes, from extraordinary contributions, 
from requisitions, and from the burden of billeting (eVurrafyua), 
in undisputed possession of the revenues from their land, their 
public buildings, and their harbours, enjoying in addition in 
some cases the privilege of asylia for themselves and for the 
temples in their respective territories, these cities were able 
to devote part of their resources to ‘luxuries’. We hear that 
certain cities, Tralles and Miletus and probably some others, 
restored their municipal games, which had been suspended 
since the first Mithridatic war. 31 Building activity was resumed 
in some of the most important cities, such as Samos and 
Halicarnassus, ‘which’—with some other cities—‘had fallen 
into ruin and almost into desolation’.* Cicerof ascribes the 
revival of these places to the blessings of his brother’s govern¬ 
ment, but we must take this cum grano salts. It is certain that 
building work started afresh in several cities because the 
bourgeoisie began to recover from their wounds. And this is 
not surprising, for the province of Asia was a very rich country 
and retained a reputation for wealth even at the time we are 
considering. I may quote the well-known passage of Cicero 
‘Asia’—as contrasted with the other provinces—‘is so rich and 
fertile, that in the productiveness of its land, the variety of its 
crops, the range of its grazing, and the quantity of commodities 
that are exported, it is superior to all other countries’. The 
recovery of Tralles, for example, certainly must be ascribed to 
the fertility of its territory—exceptional even in Asia Minor— 
and to its advantageous situation as regards commerce. Strabo 
describes the city as one of the richest and most populous of 
the province. 32 

The recovery of which I am speaking is manifested not only 
in the few random facts that I have cited. More important is 
the general tone of the literary texts and especially of Cicero’s 
references to Asia Minor in the days of Lucullus and Pompey. 
Behind the complaints and bitter censures of Roman adminis¬ 
tration that are found in all the literature of the time, especially 
in Cicero’s letters and speeches, we are conscious of a back¬ 
ground of quiet undisturbed work which the people are 

* Cic. Ad Q. Fr. i. i. 25. f Loc. cit. J De imp. Pomp. 6. 14. 
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pursuing in every economic sphere: agriculture, industry, and 
commerce. We get glimpses of a life of ease and comparative 
comfort in most of the Anatolian cities. In Cicero’s speeches 
and in his letters we meet many representatives of the Anato¬ 
lian bourgeoisie. The majority of them are quiet, well-to-do, 
respectable citizens, well-known and highly respected in Rome, 
and maintaining friendly relations with the leading Roman 
families. 

It would seem therefore as if the times of the Attalids and of 
the early Roman domination had returned, at least in a measure, 
and as if, after the great hardships of the days of Mithridates 
and Sulla, the bourgeoisie of Asia (of the rural population we 
know nothing and very little of the city proletariat) had been 
able to resume its habitual pursuits and the accumulation of 
wealth. Such is the general impression that one derives from 
a careful and unbiased reading of our sources of information. 
This impression is confirmed by the later history of the country. 
Unless we assume at least a partial economic recovery, we 
shall not be able to understand how Asia Minor, in the general 
turmoil of the civil wars, hard pressed as it was by the rulers 
of the day, could withstand this pressure and supply the 
revolutionary leaders with the material means of conducting 
their disastrous w r ars. 

The recovery to which I refer was due to many factors. The 
most important were the great resources of Asia Minor and its 
highly developed economic life, firmly established in most of 
the Anatolian cities. Next comes the liberal attitude of the 
Roman government towards taxation. The regular taxation 
imposed by Rome, as described above (cf. below r , pp. 965 ff.), 
w-as not heavy, less heavy, we may conjecture, than that of 
the period of the Seleucids and Attalids. It is evident that the 
principal tax—the tithe of the crops—cannot be regarded as 
high or oppressive. The cattle tax— scriptura —w^as familiar to 
Asia and was probably administered on the same lines as under 
the Attalids. And finally the portoria, the customs duties, 
were probably not higher than in the past or later under the 
Roman Empire, presumably 2 \ per cent, on exports and 
imports. The other provincial taxes, which corresponded to 
the former royal taxes, were not permanent as in the past, but, 
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as we have seen and as we shall see later, local and temporary 
emergency taxes. 

It is not easy to estimate the total amount of the revenues 
that the Roman State derived from the province of Asia and 
from the other Anatolian provinces. Careful, though necessarily 
hypothetical, calculations lead to the conclusion that the total 
in the period with which we are dealing did not exceed 15 
million denarii a year, a sum which even from a contemporary 
standpoint, with due attention paid to the rather low intensity 
of economic life in the ancient world in general, cannot be 
regarded as very high. 33 

Another important factor in the economic life of the time 
must not be overlooked: the influx of foreign capital to Asia 
Minor after the Mithridatic w'ars and the investment of a large 
proportion thereof in Anatolian enterprises. This capital was 
brought to the country by the ‘Roman’ negotiatores who now 
returned, after having been temporarily driven from Greece, 
Asia Minor, and the islands by the Mithridatic wars. It is 
significant that the best and the most copious information 
about them that v r e possess, derived both from literary sources 
and from numerous inscriptions, relates to the period between 
Sulla and Augustus. 34 The evidence as collected and analysed 
by Hatzfeld allows us to form a general idea of some aspects of 
their business in Asia Minor in the middle of the first century 
B.c. This was not very different from that which they had 
developed before the time of Sulla (above, pp. 762 ff.). They 
came back in order to resume their former activities. As in the 
past, they invested their money chiefly in agriculture, vine- 
and olive-growing, gardening and grazing. Asia Minor and 
the islands remained, of course, as before, mainly agricultural 
countries. In managing their estates, mostly acquired in some 
way from native landowners, the negotiatores inherited the 
methods which had been evolved under the Attalids and in 
the early times of Roman domination by the local landowners, 
that is to say, progressive methods based on experience carefully 
collected and examined by individual agriculturists and formu¬ 
lated in scores of treatises on agriculture in book form. It is 
unfortunate that w r e know hardly anything of these treatises 
beyond the names of the authors (below, Ch. VIII). We may 
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form some idea of their contents and general character from 
a study of the versions of them published in Italy (especially 
Varro’s book). But it must be remembered that the Italian 
manuals of agriculture were not mere translations of Greek and 
Punic originals, but productions based as much on careful 
consideration of the economic and physical conditions of Italy 
and on the accumulated experience of Italian peasants and land- 
owners as on treatises of foreign origin. 35 

Besides occupying themselves with agriculture, the negotia- 
tores certainly participated with the local merchants in the 
internal and external trade of Asia Minor. Delos, as we have 
seen, gradually died a natural death. It still existed, but its 
leading role was played out. Direct commercial relations were 
established between Asia Minor and Italy, especially with the 
growing harbour of Puteoli. We are not surprised to find some 
of the great trading families of Delos established in Asia Minor. 
Ephesus was probably the chief centre of the Asiatic trade, 
heir, at least in part, of Delos. It is evident that no important 
changes in the methods of trade or in the character of the 
goods exchanged took place in the Greek world at this time, 
except that for some time after the extermination of the 
pirates the slave trade temporarily declined. 36 

Much of the activity of the negotiatores was devoted as 
before to banking operations, especially to loans of different 
kinds. There had been a heavy drain on the accumulated 
capital of Asia and the islands in the time of Mithridates and 
Sulla, and the market was therefore scantily supplied with 
ready money. On the other hand, money was urgently needed 
for the revival of agriculture, industry, and trade, and to 
satisfy the demands of the Roman government (see below). It 
was to be expected that both the negotiatores, whether new¬ 
comers or old residents in the East, and the rich capitalists of 
Italy, who had plenty of funds to invest, would be ready and 
eager, in competition with the few surviving local capitalists 
(for example the former bankers and merchants of Delos), to 
put their money out at interest. 

There are many contemporary references to the credit 
operations of that time. Public attention was naturally 
attracted to those of an unusual kind, transactions which often 
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led to cruel and ruthless exactions. We must not forget that 
among the creditors were many men prominent in Roman 
political life (for example Pompey, Brutus, Atticus, and others). 
But alongside of these abnormal operations, frequent as they 
were, a good deal of ordinary quiet business was proceeding. 
It appears that this ordinary business was not very different 
from what it had been in the past. The normal rate of interest 
seems to have been 12 per cent, yearly. Such at least was the 
opinion of Lucullus and Cicero. 37 

Economic conditions in Asia in the time of Cicero are well 
reflected in its coinage. The cistophori, the popular Anatolian 
coins of the previous period, were still minted in many cities, 
and were still a stable and reliable currency. We have no 
means of estimating the volume of silver coined in the country 
at this time. It is highly probable that the number of mints 
was reduced and that the minting was concentrated in a few of 
the richer and stronger cities such as Ephesus. But we know 
from Cicero that the cistophori were still at this time the 
predominant currency of Asia, supplemented in times of 
emergency by temporary issues made by the Roman magis¬ 
trates. Of these issues the only examples known to us belong to 
the time of Sulla and to that of the civil war. 38 

I have indicated above the symptoms that point to a gradual 
economic recovery in Asia Minor during the period that 
preceded the civil wars. But the extent of this recovery must 
not be overstated: it was partial and local. Its limited charac¬ 
ter was due exclusively to the misgovernment of the Asiatic 
provinces, which reached its culminating point during the 
confusion that prevailed between Pompey’s return to Italy and 
the beginning of the civil war between him and Caesar. The 
vices of the administrative and financial system adopted by 
Rome in the provinces are seen at their worst in this period of 
political anarchy and distress. 

Her general policy in the provinces remained, no doubt, 
unaltered, and need not be discussed here. The system of 
administration may be regarded as in itself efficient and well 
adapted to the conditions of the time and to the aims and ends 
of the Roman government. But it was unquestionably in its 
main features a 'colonial’ system of government, based on the 
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idea of the predominance of the conquerors over the conquered, 
of one people or race over the other, of the Romani rerum 
domini over the provincials. Such a government may be 
sometimes just and efficient, but it is always arrogant, arbi¬ 
trary, selfish, and often ruthless and cruel. 

In the Greek territories this system of government was 
somewhat modified and mitigated by the respect that the 
Romans felt for Greek civilization, for the Greek past, for the 
Greek genius. But this admiration for the Greek past never 
prevented the Romans from regarding most contemporary 
Greeks with deep contempt, while recognizing their cleverness 
and their intellectual gifts. They viewed with peculiar disdain 
the Greeks of mixed descent, the Levantines, such as the 
‘Mysians’, ‘Lydians’, ‘Phrygians’, who in fact at this period 
were as good Greeks as the Greeks of the mainland. 39 

Amid the turbulent conditions of the Mithridatic wars 
Roman philhellenism became little more than an empty 
formula and hardly affected the conduct of the masters of the 
East. There was no lack, even at this time, of just and honest 
men among the Roman senators. The Senate and the courts of 
law stood in principle for a fair and just treatment of the 
provinces. But the provincial administration rapidly degene¬ 
rated and became more and more ‘colonial’ in the corrupt 
atmosphere of the Roman political life of this time. Men like 
Lucullus, Pompey, the two Ciceros, and Servilius Isauricus the 
younger became rare exceptions; they knew that they were 
exceptions and emphasized the fact repeatedly in their actions 
and in their public and private utterances. 40 

At the moment with which we are dealing, when one civil 
war had come to an end and another was in prospect, the 
despotic, self-seeking, almost anarchical character of the 
provincial government reached its climax. No doubt, it is not 
easy to assign their proper weight to Cicero’s praise of Valerius 
Flaccus or his denunciations of Gabinius and Piso. We must 
be careful to take with a grain of salt his panegyric of the 
administration of Asia by his brother Quintus and the contrast 
he draws between his own administration of Cilicia and that of 
Appius. But after making all allowances one must still admit 
that in respect of administrative methods the short period of 
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peace which I am considering was no better, but perhaps 
worse, than that of the Mithridatic wars which preceded it. 

It is unnecessary to collect once more, chiefly from the works 
of Cicero, the material relating to the proceedings of the 
officials and of the tax-contractors in the Eastern provinces at 
this time, for this has been done repeatedly. It will be sufficient 
to indicate the principal features of the situation and some 
outstanding facts. The burden which pressed most severely on 
the taxpayers was not the regular taxes, which were not heavy. 
Far more exasperating, as I have pointed out, were the irregular 
payments imposed by the administration, and all sorts of 
requisitions. The demands of this kind, the distribution of the 
charges, and the methods of collection (carried out as a rule by 
special agents of the government) were of an arbitrary character. 
We should have expected these irregular and despotic measures 
to disappear from the surface after the end of the Mithridatic 
wars. But it was not so. The governors availed themselves of 
their power of imposing them, on the flimsiest pretext, not so 
much for the benefit of the State as for their own profit. 

I have already mentioned the introduction of new temporary 
taxes by Lucullus as an emergency measure and as the most 
effective and least oppressive way of liquidating the arrears of 
the ill-fated fine exacted by Sulla. The same extraordinary 
measure was resorted to, probably on the pretext of the 
Parthian threat and with very little justification, by Appius 
Claudius in his province of Cilicia. An extraordinary tributum, 
a head-tax (eVi/ce^aXaiov, exactio capitum) and a house-tax 
(1 exactio ostiorum ),were imposed by him and levied ruthlessly 
and cruelly. When Cicero was on his way to his province he 
was overwhelmed with the complaints of the cities: ‘ we heard ’ 
he says in his letter to Atticus, ‘nothing in the cities, but that 
they could not pay the iniKepakaia that have been imposed; 
that their wvai (leases of the taxes) were all sold; groans 
and lamentations everywhere ’. He certainly means that a sum 
had been imposed on each of the cities of his province calcu¬ 
lated pro capite of its population, and its immediate payment 
required. The cities were not able to pay the sums imposed on 
them, for all the taxes had been let to and paid for by the con¬ 
tractors and the money had been spent. Cicero himself was 
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indignant and in full sympathy with the oppressed cities. He 
describes the proceedings of Appius as ‘ acts of savagery worthy 
of some wild beast, rather than of a man’. 41 

I have repeatedly referred to the heavy burden involved in 
the obligation of the socii to contribute to the conduct of wars 
by supplying the Roman State with an efficient navy. It 
might be expected that such levies would disappear after the 
pacification of the Aegean by Pompey and the end of the 
Mithridatic war, and that emergency levies would be replaced 
by some more satisfactory and better organized system. But, 
once established and legalized by the Roman government, 
levies of ships became a routine, and the right of mobilizing 
Greek ships for the use of the government or of raising a special 
naval contribution was freely exercised by the successors of 
Pompey on the pretext that the Aegean was not completely 
free of pirates (which of course was true) and that the existence 
of a strong fleet in Aegean waters was the best way of prevent¬ 
ing their recrudescence. The general idea was sound and a 
permanent fleet was necessary for the policing of the sea. But 
to deal with the problem by means of repeated emergency 
measures was outrageous and vexatious, though in conformity 
with the special laws voted by the people and confirmed by the 
Senate. The distribution of the burden and the collection of 
ships, men, and money were entirely in the hands of the 
governor. The procedure was that adopted by Sulla for the 
collection of his fine and probably for the formation of his navy, 
and the practice had been followed later by all those who 
assembled a fleet for the Roman people in Aegean waters (see 
above), including Pompey himself. Special agents were 
employed, assisted by soldiers, and their way of dealing with 
the matter was arbitrary and ruthless. It was certainly the 
worst possible method of organizing an effective defence of the 
long coast-line of Asia Minor, the islands, and Greece. The 
complaints put forward by the province of Asia against 
Valerius Flaccus in this respect were certainly fully justified, 
and Cicero found it difficult to defend his client against them. 
It is not surprising that more honest governors, like 0 . Cicero, 
preferred to dispense with a permanent fleet in order to prevent 
abuses and to remove the well-founded grievances of the socii .* 2 
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The Mithridatic wars were over, but the emergency war 
measures were not. Like the levy of ships, they became a 
recurrent charge, which pressed severely on the provincials. 
The army stationed in the Anatolian provinces was not large. 
Nevertheless, the burden imposed on the cities of providing 
winter quarters for detachments of troops remained heavy. 
The requisitions of various kinds for the needs of the army 
were no less onerous. Even more burdensome were the constant 
demands, connected with movements from place to place of 
the provincial administration, for means of transport, food, 
and quarters; and that not only for the regular staff, but also 
for officials travelling on tours of inspection and for holders of 
legationes liberae. These persons w r ere arrogant in behaviour 
and exacting in their requirements. Never before had the 
complaints of these evils been so bitter and so frequent. We 
hear frequently, for example, of th efrumentum aestimatum and 
cellae nomine for the governor and his staff.* Cicero is never 
weary of insisting that he and his staff never have recourse to 
such measures, though in themselves theywere not illegal but in 
full accordance with the traditions of Roman administration.']' 43 

No doubt none of these demands made by the authorities on 
the population were new to the inhabitants of Asia Minor and 
other parts of the Hellenistic world. I have more than once 
referred to them in earlier chapters and shown that they 
formed part of the fiscal system of all the Hellenistic kingdoms, 
especially of Egypt. Such were, for example, the imo-Ta. 0 p.Ca — 
the quartering of troops—and the ayyapeiai and -rrapovaiaL — 
the obligation imposed on the population of transporting, 
housing, and feeding the ruler, his officials, and his military 
forces when they moved from place to place. The Hellenistic 
kings also resorted freely to requisitions of various kinds, 
especially in time of war, but mostly in enemy countries. 44 

It was not, therefore, any novelty in these exactions that 
exasperated the population. It v 7 as the fact that they were 
prescribed by foreigners, and enforced with arrogance, and 
often in a manner contrary to the Roman law (Lex Portia 
and later Lex I alia) and to Hellenistic tradition. 

* Cic. Verr. II. 3. S3. 192, cf. 191; 90. 209 f.; Pro Flacco, 45. 

t Ad Att. v. 10. 2; 16. 3; 21. 5. 
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One of the principal grievances of the population was the 
Roman system of tax-collection. Even Cicero, a political friend 
of the • publicani and partner in many societates vectigalium, 
recognizes explicitly the irreconcilable conflict between their 
interests and those of the provincials; he admits likewise the 
selfish and ruthless conduct of the former. I may recall 
the well-known passage in his letter to Quintus concerning the 
publicani:* ‘However, to your good will and careful policy 
the great obstacle lies in the publicani: for if we oppose them, 
we alienate from ourselves and the State an order which has 
deserved exceedingly well of us and which has been linked to 
the State by our efforts; if on the other hand we comply with 
them in every case, we shall allow the complete ruin of those 
for whose welfare and interests we are bound to have regard.’ 
Similar utterances occur frequently in his letters and orations 
and in other writings of the time. ‘ The publican is a nuisance ’ 
was a commonplace in the first century b.c. ; another, that 
it was the duty of every honest administrator to combat them. 
What was the reason of the disfavour with which they were 
regarded ? I have touched upon the Roman system of taxation 
and tax-collection in the eastern provinces in the section of 
this book which deals with pre-Sullan times. Our information 
in respect of that period is very poor; for that which we are 
now considering it is somewhat better. I will therefore resume 
the topic and endeavour to reconstruct, in its main outlines, 
the Roman fiscal system in the East. 45 

The evidence available relates, in the main, to the province 
of Asia. Some additional information concerns the later 
Roman provinces: Cilicia, Bithynia, Pontus, Syria, Cyprus. 
Very little is known of Macedonia and Greece. 

In the province of Asia, and probably in the other eastern 
provinces likewise, there existed before Sulla’s time, during his 
time, and also later, two groups of regular taxes. One was that 
of the Roman provincial taxes collected by agents of the Roman 
government for its treasury. The other was that of the local 
municipal taxes. I will first deal briefly with the former. 

I have already mentioned the three regular provincial 
taxes—the decuma, the scriptura, and the portoria —and the 
* Cic. 2W Q. Fr. i. i. n, 32. 
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various emergency taxes. The three regular taxes were 
farmed out before Sulla’s day and again in the period we are 
studying to associations of contractors, the societates vecti- 
galium publicorum, that is to say, to the publicani. In addition, 
th e publicani managed ( frui, KapirCl,eiv: see above, p. 748 f.) the 
estates of the Roman people in Asia. I have already (pp. 814ft.) 
dealt with the question of the arable ager pitbliciis in the 
province of Asia. Besides this we hear of the salt-pans, and we 
may add the mines, quarries, forests, fisheries, &c. 

The other group of taxes comprised the municipal taxes 
inherited from the past, and already mentioned by me. These 
were collected according to ancient tradition by municipal 
tax-collectors, telonai, on behalf of the particular city. The 
Roman publicani had nothing to do with them. Contractors 
were also engaged to manage the public estates of the cities. 
Some cities were exempt from Roman provincial taxation. 46 

We have no information regarding the mode of collection 
of the provincial taxes by the publicani before Sulla’s time. 
Sulla, as we have seen, probably eliminated the societates 
vectigalium publicoruyn from the collection of the decuma, but 
may have left them in charge of the collection of the other 
provincial revenues. After Sulla, the decuma appears to have 
been administered by the cities themselves, its proceeds being 
paid to the provincial quaestor. We may assume that the 
decuma was collected by the cities from the taxpayers through 
the agency of municipal telonai (see note 17). The Roman 
decuma, therefore, was at that time a kind of modified Hellen¬ 
istic popo?. 

When the publicani, probably in 70 B.c., succeeded in 
regaining their hold on the decuma, the basis of Sulla’s system, 
that is, the collection of the decuma by the cities, was retained. 
The publicani were superimposed on the cities as underwriters 
and guarantors to the Senate and people of Rome of the full 
payment of the vectigalia . 47 A special lex censoria specified the 
sums to be paid by the publicani and the mode of payment, 
and defined the extent of their rights and duties. Additional 
regulations were published in the yearly edicts of the provincial 
governors. 48 

The approximate amount of the payment which every city 
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was required to make was of course known to the censors in 
Rome and to the governors of the provinces. The cities had 
their archives and their accounts were carefully kept. 49 But 
the exact amount necessarily varied from year to year, 
especially in such a country as Asia Minor, where the harvest 
depends largely on the rainfall. 

This is the reason for the existence of yearly contracts or 
agreements ( pactiones , avyypapai) , which were made by the 
cities with the publicani. We know of these pactiones and their 
importance to the cities and to the contractors in Cilicia and 
Syria, and it is highly probable that they were likewise the 
basis of tax-collection in Asia and in Bithynia-Pontus. As 
regards Greece and Macedonia we have no information. 50 

The pactiones were settled probably (no information on this 
point is available) after careful estimates and repeated inspec¬ 
tion of the fields and crops by the city authorities and the 
agents of the publicani. The procedure was probably very 
similar to that followed in Egypt and Sicily. Before and during 
the harvest representatives of the city and members of the 
familia publicanonon carefully watched the crops and especially 
the gathering of them and the payment of the decuma by the 
cultivators. Such operations required the employment of a 
large staff by the publicani, not only in the cities but also in 
the country (in agris). 51 

We do not know exactly when the pactiones were drawn up. 
Cicero in two of his letters to Atticus* written on his journey 
to his province at the end of July 51 b.c. (i.e. in June according 
to the Julian calendar) refers to them as having already been 
completed. This may suggest that the pactiones were settled 
at the time of the harvest as in Sicily and Egypt. 

The contents of the pactiones are unknown. But it is certain 
that they included the amount to be paid, the mode of payment, 
and the treatment of arrears. In one of his letters to Atticusf 
Cicero mentions that the contracts made in his province 
contained provision for exorbitant rates of interest on arrears, 
provisions confirmed by the edict of Servilius Vatia. But 
Cicero changed the practice. He allowed a reasonable time for 
payment with a rate of interest of only 12 per cent. If the 

* Quoted in note 49. j vi. 1. 16. 
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payment was not made within that period, interest was there¬ 
after payable at the rate stipulated in the contract. In another 
letter* he speaks of all the arrears having been paid to the 
publicani by his province during his year of governorship. 

The account that I have given of the fiscal system includes, 
no doubt, many hypothetical elements, for we possess no 
detailed information relating to the East. But there are good 
grounds for thinking that the system of assessment and 
collection there was not very different from that which was in 
force in Sicily and vdnch was regulated ultimately by the Lex 
Hieronica, a modified version of the vo/ioi tcXojulkol of the early 
Ptolemies. The system was not in itself a bad one. It proved 
very efficient in Egypt and in normal times in Sicily. In the 
East, however, it had disastrous results. Bidding for the 
collection of taxes in the East w 7 as essentially a hazardous 
enterprise, for success depended on many incalculable factors. 
Poor crops, war, raids by pirates, or (as happened in Syria under 
Gabinius and in Macedonia under Piso) the stubborn hostility 
of governors, might upset the most careful calculations. 52 Still, 
in most cases, the powerful societates pnblicanorum knew the 
situation well and played a safe game; and in case of mis¬ 
calculation they w T ere able to get reductions from the Senate. 53 

The situation of the cities and of the taxpayers was quite 
different. These were adequately protected by the law and the 
regulations. Provided that the governors fulfilled their duty 
towards the State and its subjects, the taxpayers were safe. 
The governors certainly knew the terms of the padiones and 
could modify or annul them if necessary, f The trouble lay in 
the great power of the societates publicanorum, their wealth, 
and their enormous political influence. They ruined Rutilius 
Rufus and Lucullus, and Cicero’s speeches show that they 
knew how to get the assistance of capable lawyers in under¬ 
mining the reputation of their enemies Gabinius and Piso. 

Another prejudicial factor w r as the dishonesty of the Greek 
magistrates themselves. In the turbulent conditions of the time 
they often acted in concert with the publicani and peculated 
on their own account. CiceroJ tells how, by gentle pressure 

* Ad Att. vi. 2. 5. f Gic. De prov. cons. 5, 10 ff. 

+ Ad Att. %-i. 2. 5. 
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and after careful investigation, he forced the magistrates of his 
province to confess their guilt and restore what they had 
misappropriated. 

Accordingly it is not surprising that the main preoccupation 
of so honest and well-meaning a governor as Cicero, who was 
at the same time the champion of the concordia ordinum and 
politically dependent on the support of the equites, was to find 
a way of safeguarding the interests of the publicani while 
treating the cities of his province fairly. That is what (in 
60 b.c.) he advised his brother Quintus to do* and what he 
himself did ten years later. The principal stumbling-block lay 
in the pactiones. When these were completed and duly signed, 
he felt happy. 54 

In many cases, however, the cities were forced to sign 
unfair and oppressive pactiones, which led to arrears and 
obliged them to borrow at exorbitant interest from the same 
publicani and from other money-lenders in the province and in 
Rome. The same method was used to meet the payment of the 
supplementary imposts to which I have referred. Nor were the 
money-lenders very tender to their clients. It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to recall, for example, the famous case of Brutus and the 
Salaminians of Cyprus f which caused Cicero so much trouble, 
but was not regarded by him as anything exceptional. I may 
remind the reader that the well-disposed benefactors of the 
city of Gythium—the Cloatii—at first fixed the rate of interest 
on their loan to the city at 48 per cent., and that the reduction 
of this rate to 24 per cent, (the legal rate fixed by Cicero in his 
province was 12 per cent.) was regarded by the city as a great 
favour (above, pp. 95iff.).5s 

It is interesting to note that while Cicero and our other 
authorities supply us with so much information about the 
relations between the Roman government and the publicani on 
the one hand and the cities of the provinces on the other, they 
never mention the territories, arable or other, which were not 
in the control of the cities. Yet such territories existed and 
yielded revenue to the Roman government (below, note 85). 
Was the reason that the cities were outspoken and contentious 
and a source of real danger to the governors and the publicani, 

* Ad Q. Fr. i. 1. 11-12. j Cic. Ad Alt. v. 21 ; vi. 1-3. 
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while the country with its villages was long-suffering and 
silent ? It is hardly possible to suppose that the villages with 
the land assigned to them were all attributed to one city or 
another and that their taxes were collected by the city magis¬ 
trates and the city telonai. 

It is evident and it was a commonplace in the literature of 
the time that the publicani secured for themselves (including 
their partners and shareholders) a fair, sometimes an excessive 
return on the money invested in tax-farming. What the volume 
of the capital so invested was is unknown and cannot be 
calculated even approximately. Still less can we form an 
approximate idea of the net profits of the societates, even if we 
assume that legally they were entitled to no more than io per 
cent, of the amount of each padio as compensation for their 
risk and trouble. Dealing with large amounts of grain and 
handling substantial sums of money, the publicani certainly 
did not confine themselves to the business of tax-contractors. 
They were at the same time important corn-merchants and 
money-dealers, who engaged in all sorts of banking operations. 
In these capacities they were dangerous rivals of the local 
business men.56 

In the conditions described above, we cannot suppose that 
life in the province of Asia was altogether tranquil and happy. 
Nor was it. The policy of the Romans was to establish in the 
cities of their eastern provinces an aristocratic, or rather an 
oligarchic regime, the rule of the well-to-do class. The wealthy 
bourgeoisie of the Hellenistic past had always been supported 
by the Roman government and was now thriving. The facts 
relating to certain very rich and prominent families of Asia 
Minor in the second and first centuries b.c. have been set out in 
the two preceding chapters. A careful study of Cicero, as 
I have already remarked, would add to this list the names of 
a number of other men of position, wealth, and culture, 
members of good Anatolian families, who formed the ruling 
aristocracy of the cities. The bourgeoisie were, no doubt, often 
cheated and maltreated— to serve private interests—by the 
provincial government. I have mentioned examples of this, 
and many others might be added; the speech of Cicero in 
defence of Flaccus is sufficiently illustrative of this point. 
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However, these rich Anatolian aristocrats had many friends in 
Rome and were capable of defending themselves. 

Their position in the cities was solidly established. They were 
the masters there and knew how to make use of their oppor¬ 
tunities . Rome granted many of them the privilege of immunity 
from taxation including exemption from extraordinary imposts, 
both Roman and municipal. Cases of such grants were frequent 
from Sulla’s time to that of Pompey and became still more 
frequent in the days of the civil war; Pompey and Caesar, 
Brutus and Cassius, Antony and Oct avian, were lavish in this 
respect. Some of their supporters even received the grant of 
Roman franchise in addition to the grant of immunity, as a 
reward for their services. Evidence on the subject is scanty, 
but I may recall Euanthes of Epidaurus, who became agono- 
thetes while enjoying immunity, and the Cloatii of Gythium who 
entertained Roman officers in their house although without 
doubt they had the privilege of avemcrTaO^La (above, pp. 951 ff.). 
I have mentioned above the Senatus consultum of 78 b.c.* 
conferring immunity on three Greek naval officers. A similar 
grant was made by Octavian to Seleucus, a navarch of Rhosus 
in Syria, during the civil war. And there is no doubt that many 
others succeeded, in one way or another, in obtaining the 
privileges involved in the grant of immunity. 57 For the cities 
these grants to individuals were a source of trouble. We know 
how acutely such favours to Greeks, Italians, and Romans 
were resented by their fellow-citizens. Those who should 
have been the first to bear the burden of Roman and municipal 
taxation and of Roman and municipal liturgies, the richest 
members of the community, were exempted from them, and 
the burden was borne entirely by the middle class and the 
poorer citizens and residents. If the rich chose to assume their 
share of the burden, this was regarded by themselves and those 
around them as a benefaction, not as a duty. 

No wonder that the Mytileneans complained bitterly of this 
state of things and insisted that everyone should bear his 
share of the re\-q, a request which was forwarded to Caesar and 
settled by him in favour of the city.j Similar conditions 

* C.I.L. I 2 . 588. 

f l.G. xii. 2. 35, col. b, 11 . 26 ff.; I.G.R. iv. 33. 
b b 
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PLATE CV 

1. A r Aureus probably struck in Greece, c. S3-82 b.c. Obv. L. SVLLA. 
Head of Venus right, in field, Cupid holding palm branch Rev. IMPER 
ITERVM. Jug and lituus between two trophies. The obverse honours Venus 
under whose protection Sulla believed he was granted victory in battle. The 
jug and lituus of the reverse refer to Sulla’s election to the college of Augurs, 
and the trophies, probably to the battles of Chaeronea (86 b.c.) and Orchomenus 
(85 B.C.). 

2. JR Tetradrachm of Athens, time of Sulla. Obv. Head of Athena. Rev. 
Owl on amphora between two trophies having the same import as those on the 
coin above (on these coins see n. 7 to this chapter). 

3. A T Stater, Ephesus, S8-84 b.c. Obv. Bust of Artemis. Rev. E<t>. Cultus 
image of Ephesian Artemis. 

4. A" Stater, Smyrna, 88-S4 b.c. Obv. Head of Kybele. Rev. IMYPNAIflN 
TTPYTAN EIE. Aphrodite Stratonikis holding Nike. 

5. JR Proconsular cistophorus, Ephesus, 57 b.c. Obv. Cista mystica and 
serpent in ivv wreath. Rev. Tripod flanked by serpents; above it, Apollo. The 
inscriptions give: the name of the mint (E<fiE(ZOZ)), the mint official (EPMI AS 
K Al YITP), the governor of Asia (T. AMPI. T. F. (T. Ampius Balbus) PROCO(N-) 
S(VLE)), and the date OZ, year 77 of the Province. 

6. JR Tetradrachm of Gortyn, Crete, c. 69 b c. Obv. PflM AS. Head of Roma 
in winged helmet adorned with elephant’s head; in front, monogram KA- Rev. 
FOPTYN. Ephesian Artemis; in field, bee and elephant’s head. The elephant’s 
head, emblem of the Caecilii Metelli, associates this coin with the occupation of 
Crete by Q. Caecilius Metellus. 

7. JR Tetradrachm of Amvntas of Galatia (36-25 b.c.), struck at Side. Obv. 
Head of Athena. Rev. BAS 1 AEHS AMYNTOY. Winged Nike holding torch. 

8. JE Julius Caesar, Corinth, c. 46-44 b.c. Obv. LAVS IVLI CORlT. Head 
of Julius Caesar. Rev. Bellerophon mounted on Pegasus, and the names of the 
duoviri L. CERTO AEFICIO and C. IVLIO. 

9. JR Denarius, struck in the East by L. Plaetonus Cestianus c. 43-42 b.c. 
Obv. L. PLAET CEST BRVT IMP. Head of Brutus. Rev. EID. MAR. Cap 
of liberty between two daggers. The reverse commemorates the liberty of the 
country achieved through the daggers of Cassius and Brutus on the fateful date, 
the Ides of March. 

10. A Aureus, c. 40 b.c. Obv. ANT IMP III VIR R.P.C. (triumvir reipub- 
licae constituendae). Head of Antony. Rev. CN DOMIT. AHENOBARBUS 
IMP. Prow with star above. These coins celebrate the reconciliation of Antony 
and Ahenobarbus when their fleets met in the Adriatic. 

11. A r Aureus. Probably issued at Sardis, c. 43-42 b.c., and coined from 
booty to be distributed to the soldiers. Obv. LEIBERTAS C. CASSI. IMP. 
Veiled head of Liberty. Rev. LENTVLVS SPINT Sacrificial implements. 
P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther, member of the college of Augurs, quaestor of 
Syria, joined Cassius and Brutus in the East. 

I may remark that the gold staters of Ephesus and Smyrna of 88-S4 repro¬ 
duced in this plate (and the similar staters of Miletus) were coined by these cities 
in connexion with their vicissitudes during the first Mithridatic war. The issues 
were not very abundant. The coins are rare. 
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prevailed in Cyrene in the time of Augustus, a legacy of the 
past. 58 

These wealthy members of the upper class were not only free 
of the burdens that marred the lives of their fellow-citizens, 
but used their influence and their exclusive right of admission 
to the magistracy and Boule for their personal advantage. 
I have cited the case of the Phrygian notables who confessed 
their crime before Cicero. Their case was certainly not 
exceptional. 

It was natural that Asia should be restless. Riots, accom¬ 
panied by murders, were frequent in the cities. Robber-bands 
infested the highways, and burglars and thieves made urban 
life insecure, while denunciations of private enemies poisoned 
the atmosphere. 

These were the conditions when Lucullus was proquaestor 
and such they remained in the first years of his governor¬ 
ship, and even after his benevolent rule and that of Pompey. 
Cicero, in his famous letter to his brother Quintus, in trying to 
glorify his brother’s administration, draws a lamentable 
picture of the state of Asia in 60 and 59 b.c. passage from 
this letter may be quoted:* ‘It is the duty not only of those 
who govern allies and citizens but even of those who are in 
charge of slaves and dumb animals to serve the interests and 
advantage of those under them. In this respect I see that 
everybody agrees that you do your utmost: no new debt is 
being contracted by the cities, while many have been freed by 
you from large and heavy old ones. New life has been given by 
you to many cities that had become dilapidated and almost 
deserted; among them are one of the most celebrated cities of 
Ionia and another of Caria—Samos and Halicarnassus. There 
are no riots in the cities, no civil strife. You take care that 
the cities should be administered by the best class (consiliis 
optimatium). Brigandage in Mysia has been stamped out. 
Murder (caedes —is common murder meant or political assas¬ 
sination?) has been suppressed in many places. Peace has 
been established throughout the province. Not only robberies 
on the highways and in the country have been completely 
stopped but also the more numerous and more serious thefts 

* Ad Q. Fr. i. 1. 8. 24 f. 
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and robberies in the towns and the temples.* Calumny (does 
he mean ‘ insidious accusations ’ or ‘ vexatious prosecutions ’ or 
perhaps the activity of delatores ?), that cruel instrument of the 
greed of governors, has ceased to undermine the reputation, the 
fortunes, and the tranquillity of the rich. The expenses of the 
cities and the taxes imposed on them are now borne equally by 
everyone who lives in their territories (Cicero refers of course 
to the unfair distribution of the burden of taxation and of 
liturgies and to the privileges granted to the richer and more 
influential citizens, of which I have spoken above), Access to 
you is as easy as possible, and your ears are open to the com¬ 
plaints of all. No men, however poor and isolated (i.e. unsup¬ 
ported by friends) they may be, are excluded from access to 
you, not only in public and on the tribunal, but even in your 
house and private apartment.’ 

This is a grievous revelation of what Cicero believed to be 
the ‘ normal ’ conditions of life in the province of Asia. Many 
other passages in his orations and letters confirm the inferences 
that may be drawn from the above extract, j 

The system of government applied by the Romans to their 
province of Asia was extended to their other Asiatic dominions: 
the province of Cilicia, first organized about ioi B.c., con¬ 
solidated by Servilius Vatia, and reorganized by Pompey after 
67 b.c. ; that of Bithynia, annexed in 74 b.c. ; that of Pontus 
added to Bithynia after the third Mithridatic war; and finally 
the most recent of the Asiatic provinces, that of Syria annexed 
by Pompey after his Mithridatic war. I cannot here enter into 
the history of these countries under Roman rule, especially their 
organization as Roman provinces, for which in the main Pompey 
was responsible, for this would far exceed the scope of the pre¬ 
sent book. I may, however, mention certain facts connected 
directly or indirectly with the economic changes that took place 
in these countries in the first years of Roman administration. 

* The meaning of furta and latrocinia in this passage is not quite clear: does 
Cicero mean attacks of robber-bands on the cities and temples or thefts and 
robberies within them ? 

t Those passages should be collected and thoroughly examined in the light 
of contemporary documents. This cannot be done here, but I strongly 
recommend this subject to the attention of younger fellow-students. 
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I need not repeat what I had to say of cilicia when dealing 
with the province of Asia. It is well known that the name 
‘Cilicia’ given to the new Roman province was in fact a mis¬ 
nomer. The province in its early days consisted of certain parts 
of Phrygia, Pisidia, and Pamphylia, of the Milyas, and nomin¬ 
ally of Lycia. Cilicia proper was added to this administrative 
unit by Pompey after he had crushed the Cilician pirates. 
Cyprus also formed for a time part of the province. For the 
Romans the province at the outset was chiefly a base of 
military operations first against the Cilician pirates and after¬ 
wards against the mountain tribes that threatened the military 
roads connecting Asia Minor with Syria. 59 

The coastal part of the province was very rich in natural 
resources. The soil was exceedingly fertile. The vineyards of 
Cilicia had been famous from time immemorial. The chief god 
of the region of Tarsus—Sandon—was a god of fertility and 
protector of viticulture. His cult flourished at Tarsus in the 
late Seleucid period and in Roman times. Hellenistic and 
Roman coins and late Hellenistic terracottas represent him in 
his temple or in some other cult edifice. No less flourishing than 
viticulture were the cultivation of flax and the linen industry 
connected with it. Tarsus was from a very early date and until 
the late Roman Empire one of the chief centres of linen¬ 
weaving, as also were Anazarbus and Corycus. Even more 
prosperous were the coastal cities of Pamphylia. I have 
mentioned the important part played by their issues of silver 
in the commercial life of Syria in the middle of the second 
century b.c. Nor were the resources of some of the inland 
cities of this large province less abundant. 60 

The province was consequently the source of a steady and 
substantial revenue to the Roman treasury and a favourable 
field for the publicani. However, the early days of Roman domi¬ 
nation were not a time of prosperity for most of its cities and 
tribes. Several of the former profited by the development of 
piracy, especially in its early stage, but most of them suffered 
heavily from the slave-hunting and the occasional raids of the 
pirates, especially during the Mithridatic wars. Moreover, the 
resources of the cities were freely used by Roman governors for 
the purpose of their operations against the pirates and the 
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predatory tribes of the interior. An excellent picture of the 
economic life of the province and of the hardships it endured 
may be found in the letters written by Cicero during the short 
period of his governorship of Cilicia. I have already utilized 
this material when speaking of the province of Asia, and the 
conditions it reveals are the same as those which prevailed in 
Asia. The chief preoccupations of the cities were their relations 
with the pitblicani and the military burdens imposed on them 
by the governors: levies of men, various requisitions, and 
especially the billeting of soldiers. Cyprus was paying 200 
Attic talents a year to secure exemption from furnishing winter 
quarters for Roman troops, and the free cities of the province 
(e.g. Termessus) were striving to obtain immunity in this and 
other respects. 61 

Better times came when Pompey, after his war with the 
pirates, reorganized the province, especially Cilicia proper. He 
found some of its cities in utter decay and extreme poverty. 
We learn from Appian that Pompey repopulated Adana, 
Epiphania, and Mallus with captured pirates; he probably did 
the same for Zephyrium, Mopsuestia, and Alexandria, which 
all adopted the Pompeian era of 67 b.c . 62 

Roman rule in Cilicia did not extend very far inland. The 
warlike tribes of the interior and the few half-Greek cities were 
left in the hands of local dynasts, as vassals of Rome. One 
of them was Tarcondimotus (64-31 B.c.), known from Cicero’s 
mention of him and from the historians of the time, as well as 
from some inscriptions. His capital was Castabala Hieropolis 
and his tetrarchy or kingdom was of considerable size. One of 
the inscriptions gives us a glimpse of the organization of his 
capital. It was set up by the demos of the city in honour of a 
certain Isidorus, who was chief magistrate ( demiurgos ) and at 
the same time holder of a court title and military governor 
(aTparyj-yos and ^ukaKapyr??) of the city. He held in addition the 
office of war minister to the king (apyyTr-qphris ™v Kara t^v 
fila]ai\eLa.v Swdpecoi-). It is interesting to observe the strength of 
Seleucid influence on the structure of the petty kingdoms of 
Asia Minor and the similarity of the organization of the cities 
to that of Cappadocia, Commagene, and especially the 
urbanized parts of Parthia. 63 
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More ancient than the kingdom of Tarcondimotus was that 
of the Teucrids, the hereditary priest-kings of Olba whom 
I mentioned above (Ch. IV, n. 230). Their dynasty was dying 
out, though the kingdom still existed at this time. The rest of 
the mountainous regions of Cilicia, Pisidia, and Isauria was 
nominally in the hands of the neighbouring vassal kings of 
Galatia, Cappadocia, and Commagene, but was in fact inde¬ 
pendent and a great danger to the more civilized parts of the 
province. 

The northern part of Asia Minor— bithynia, paphlagoxia, 
and poxtus —and the great and prosperous Hanse of the 
north—comprising Cyzicus, Byzantium, Calchedon, Heraclea 
Pontica, Sinope, and Amisus—were not, with the exception of 
Cyzicus and Byzantium, directly involved in the first Mithri- 
datic war. 64 A period of misery and distress began for them 
with the third Mithridatic war. Bithynia, after the death of its 
last king, became a Roman province in 74 B.C. by the last will 
and testament of Nicomedes IV. A revolt of the population 
against the new Roman rule, similar to that of Aristonicus, 
was quickly followed by the occupation of Bithynia by Mithri- 
dates. Immediately after the occupation of the province by 
the Romans its revenues were farmed out to a societas publi- 
canorum. The inclusion of Heraclea, a free city and an ancient 
and faithful ally of Rome, in the sphere of operations of the 
publicani, in other words its treatment not as an allied but as 
a subject city (under the pretext that it had furnished supplies 
to Mithridates, and that two rich citizens had put at his 
disposal five triremes), aroused the indignation of the people 
and led to the massacre of the publicani and their faniiliae* 
The Roman treatment of the city probably made it easier for 
Mithridates to gain possession of it a little later.f 

A full narrative of the third Mithridatic war cannot be given 
here. It will be sufficient to say that it was concentrated at 
first in Bithynia and later in Pontus. The story of the siege of 
Cyzicus and of the operations that ensued reveals the severity 
of the city’s sufferings and the thoroughness of the devastation 
of Bithynia. Then came the turn of Pontus. The principal 
cities of the Pontic coast—Heraclea, Amisus, Sinope—were 

* Memnon 3S. j Ibid. 42. 
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captured by the Romans and suffered heavily. Panticapaeum, 
the last refuge of Mithridates, was never captured, but its 
resources and those of the Bosporan kingdom were exhausted 
by the indomitable king, who before his assassination was 
preparing a final expedition against Rome. 

Of the organization of the province of Bithynia by Lucullus 
we know nothing, nor do we know much of the Lex Pompeia, 
which reorganized Bithynia and Pontus. It is highly probable 
that in Bithynia there was no change of system so far as city 
life, administration, and taxation were concerned. The place 
of the king was taken by the governor, that of the royal tax- 
collectors, whether contractors or officials, by th epublicani and 
their agents. How much of the x^P a or X^P a ^o-o-ikLKrj was 
assigned to the cities we do not know. Cicero* states positively 
that the regmim Bithynicum —with its agri, urbes, stagna, 
portus —was publicum populi Romani ; and also that the agri 
Bithyniae regii were in the hands of the publicani. f 63 

In Pontus the situation was different. Here Pompey effected 
a radical reorganization—an urbanization of the country on 
Greek lines and on a large scale. However, it is doubtful how 
far the rule of Pompey’s eleven cities—some of them the great 
ancient Greek cities (Amisus, Sinope, Abonuteichus, and 
Amastris), others the more thoroughly hellenized royal cities 
(Amasia, Cabira and Zela, Eupatoria (Magnopolis)), others 
again new foundations by Pompey (Pompeiopolis, Neapolis, 
Megalopolis)—extended over the territory of Pontus. The 
temple of Comana retained its ancestral organization and its 
territory. We may assume the same as regards some of the 
other temples. The large estates of the nobility may have been 
confiscated in part or in toto. Since they legally formed part of 
the x b ' J P°- it is not improbable that they and the 

portions of the x^P a ^acrAi/a) not assigned to the eleven Pontic 
cities are referred to by Cicero! when he speaks of the regii 
agri Mithridatis qni in Paphlagonia qni in Ponto qui in Cappa¬ 
docia fuerunt, which became ager publiciis p. R. by Pompey’s 
conquest and were offered for sale by Rullus. Whether or not 
the revenues of Pontus and its ager publicus after the settle¬ 
ment of the province were leased to a special societas vecti- 
* De leg. agr. ii. 40. f Ibid. 50. + Ibid. 51. 
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galium we do not know. There is no mention of a societas 
Pontica alongside of the societas Bithynica in our sources of 
information, though we know from Caesar that there were 
publicani in Pontus at the time of Pharnaees. 66 

The mountainous region of Paphlagonia south of the 
Olgassys range, which lies between Bithynia and Pontus, had 
its own chequered history and its own dynasty in the second 
century B.c. In the first century it was a bone of contention 
between Bithynia and Pontus. The Senate declared it free, 
and it split up into many small dynasteiai. Pompey reunited 
it and restored Attalus, a scion of the ancient dynasty of 
Morzaeus and Pylaemenes, to the throne. About its social and 
economic structure, which resembled that of Pontus and 
Commagene, we have little information either in the second 
century or in the first. We do not know exactly where the 
agri regii of Mithridates, to which I referred above, were 
situated. The country remains no better explored than 
Bithynia and Pontus. A more careful study of it may reveal 
some interesting features. 67 

Pompey’s reorganization of Bithynia survived him, and his 
lex was still the foundation of its administrative, social, and 
economic life in the time of Pliny the Younger. The radical 
changes introduced by him in the political system of Pontus 
were on the contrary of short duration. Its feudal structure 
was soon revived, and even the Pontic monarchy, after the 
abortive attempt of Pharnaees to restore the great Pontic 
kingdom of his father, was reconstituted by Antony, the 
Pontic throne being given to Darius, the son of Pharnaees and 
grandson of Mithridates. 

A large part of Asia Minor, even after Pompey’s reorganiza¬ 
tion of the East and his attempt at modernizing, that is to say, 
urbanizing, the backward regions, remained in the hands of 
native kings, who became client or vassal kings of Rome; 
such were the rulers of Cappadocia, of Galatia, of Commagene, 
and others whom I have mentioned. Their legal status does 
not concern us here. Their economic situation was certainly 
not better than that of the provinces. Extraordinary contribu¬ 
tions formed their heaviest burden. Detachments of cavalry 
and infantry, money and all sorts of supplies were repeatedly 
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demanded from them. Heavy bribes had to be paid by the 
kings to their patrons and their enemies in Rome to secure the 
retention of their thrones. Their miserable situation is illus¬ 
trated by Cicero’s description of Ariobarzanes, his poverty, 
his scanty revenues, his debts to Pompey and Brutus. The 
arbitrary character of Roman policy towards the vassal kings 
is shown by many facts, for example, by the treatment of 
Galatia, and especially of the temple of Pessinus. Cicero* 
mentions that by a special lex tribunicia of 59 B.c. the chief 
priest of Magna Mater of Pessinus was deprived of his office, 
which was sold for hard cash to the well-known Galatian 
Brogitarus, a scoundrel of the worst type, if we may believe 
Cicero. Whether he was a scoundrel or not, the transaction, on 
the part of Rome, was arbitrary and somewhat brutal. 68 

A few words may be said in conclusion about Syria . 69 

The former kingdom of the Seleucids was annexed to Rome 
by Pompey and became the Roman province of Syria. Prac¬ 
tically this province consisted of the territories of the cities, 
which had been formerly, at least in name, parts of the Seleucid 
State. To these were added many cities which had hitherto 
been in the hands of the Jewish rulers. Some of the cities 
comprised in the province had in Seleucid times been free and 
autonomous, others had been in the hands of tyrants, others 
again had been tributary. So they remained, subject to certain 
changes (such as the abolition of some of the tyrannies), after 
the annexation. 

This nucleus was surrounded by a set of petty vassal king¬ 
doms, most of them ruled by native dynasties of Arab sheikhs. 
Behind these vassal States, in the north, east, and south, lay 
the larger independent and semi-independent Oriental monar¬ 
chies : the great enemies of the Seleucids and Rome—Armenia 
and Parthia, and the lesser kingdoms of the Nabataeans, the 
Jews, the Ituraeans, Commagene, and Cappadocia, all more or 
less politically dependent on Rome. 

The province of Syria was organized on approximately the 
same model as the other Roman provinces in the East. The king 
was replaced by the governor, his court and administration by 
the governor’s staff. With the governors came the publicani. 

* Pro Sest. 26. 56. 
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Despite the political anarchy of the decades that preceded 
the annexation, the country was still rich and offered Roman 
business men a good field of activity. Cicero* speaks of the 
pacatissimae et opulentissimae gazae of Syria, of the large 
quantities of gold they contained, of the veteres inlibataeque 
divitiae. The picture must be true, at least in some degree. 
The fertility of Syria had not diminished, and we have seen 
that the caravan trade, although its normal development had 
been hindered by the third Mithridatic war, was still a source 
of wealth to the cities of Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, 
especially during the few years of Tigranes’ domination and 
later in the period immediately after the annexation of Syria. 
Pirates and robbers had not been completely exterminated by 
Pompev, but the conditions were much better than before. 

Soon after the annexation Roman negotiatores, of whom 
there had hitherto been very few in Syria, became more 
numerous there and took an active part in the business of 
the country. 70 

We know very little of the economic situation of Syria after 
its annexation, or of the influence thereon of the annexation, of 
Roman methods of government, and of the publicani. Certain 
statements made by Cicero illuminate, for one brief moment, 
the conditions that prevailed there. These statements relate 
to the time between 57 and 55 B.c., when the famous A. 
Gabinius was governor of the province. He was a bitter enemy 
both of Cicero and of the publicani. Cicero, in his denunciations 
of Gabinius and his contemporary Piso (see below, pp. 986 ff.), 
gives us from time to time, amid rhetorical outbursts of indigna¬ 
tion, glimpses of the governor’s activity in Syria which are 
certainly based on first-hand information. 71 

This fragmentary evidence shows us many Syrian cities in 
complete decay. Their prosperity had for years been under¬ 
mined by anarchy, brigandage, and piratical raids. Gabinius 
understood this and tried to help the cities at the expense of 
the publicani and not without profit to himself. Many of the 
cities had received from the later Seleucids liberty, autonomy, 
and fiscal immunity (above, pp. 843 ff.). Gabinius in several 
instances confirmed these privileges and perhaps extended 

* Pro . Sest. 43. 93. 
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them; Tyre was a famous example, and it was no exception. 
It may be that Gabinius (for a substantial fee) liberated 
certain cities from their dependence on the publicani, without 
granting them full immunity, by allowing them to pay their 
taxes directly into the treasury of the province. In other cases 
he may have partially remitted the amount which, under the 
terms of their pactiones, they were required to pay to the 
publicani. 71 

The operations of the publicani certainly did not extend to 
those cities which were ruled by tyrants. These had once been 
numerous in Syria, but Pompey had put an end to several of 
the tyrannies. Many, however, remained, and it is possible 
that Gabinius increased their number in consideration of fees 
paid to him personally. The tyrants collected the taxes of 
their cities and their territories directly, without participation 
of the publicani. Their tribute w r as paid by them to the governor, 
and their pactiones were made with him, not with the publicani. 
The position of the many native dynasts, some of them Arab 
chieftains, appears to have been similar. 73 

The remainder of the province was in the hands of the 
publicani. They collected the stipendium and the vectigal. The 
difference between the two taxes as imposed in Syria escapes 
us. Whether the stipendium w T as a fixed <popos based on the 
decuma, and vectigal the revenue from the ager publicus, or 
whether stipendium was the tribute of the cities and vectigal 
that of the chora and its villages, we cannot say. In any case 
we learn from Cicero that the publicani, for the purpose of 
collecting these revenues, made pactiones with the cities, 
pactiones w'hich Gabinius would occasionally cancel though 
they were contracted sine idla iniuria. Are we to suppose that 
in the case of such cancellation the governor would make his 
owm pactiones with the cities ? 

The portorium, or customs duty, was also collected by the 
publicani. Cicero says that Gabinius removed their custodiae, 
that is, the guards who w r atched over the harbours and the 
land frontiers; which suggests that he may have intended 
ultimately to replace the publicani by his owm agents, in other 
words, to introduce direct collection of the portoria. 

As in other eastern provinces, lawsuits between the publicani 
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and the taxpayers were brought before the court of the 
governor. We learn that Gabinius refused to act as a judge in 
such cases. The motive underlying this attitude remains 
obscure. If not he, who was to act as judge in these suits? 
Nevertheless, we hear that Gabinius never missed an oppor¬ 
tunity of thwarting the publicani and of subjecting them to 
heavy payments, infamy, and even death. They were numerous 
and ubiquitous in Syria, as in other provinces. We are told 
that Gabinius would not tolerate their presence or the presence 
of their agents in any city in which he himself happened to be 
residing. 74 

Many of Cicero's statements referred to above are short and 
therefore obscure. His audience understood him, but we are in 
a different position. It would appear, however, that Gabinius 
had a definite policy as regards tax-collection in his province. 
He had no power to eliminate the publicani altogether, but he 
did his best to narrow the scope of their activity by collecting 
taxes directly, thus perhaps taking the first step—after Sulla—- 
towards the system which gradually replaced that of tax- 
collection through contractors. 

The bitter war that Gabinius waged against the publicani 
does not imply that they behaved worse in Syria than in other 
provinces. The measures taken by him were not dictated by 
any exceptional misconduct on their part. On the one hand, 
these measures were of a political character, directed against 
a system from which the equites drew their political influence; 
on the other, they may have been suggested to Gabinius by the 
conviction that the publicani were not needed for the collection 
of the taxes, since this could easily be organized without them, 
to the benefit of both the taxpayers and the State. It is not 
quite correct to say that the measures of Gabinius were 
detrimental to the treasury. The publicani no doubt obtained 
a reduction of their payments to the State. But in all proba¬ 
bility this reduction was amply covered by the sums collected 
by Gabinius from the taxpayers directly. 7 * 

Syria, like the other provinces, had to bear, besides taxes, 
the heavy burden of contributions, requisitions, billeting of 
soldiers, &c. It is incidentally mentioned that, even before the 
annexation, Philip, one of the rival kings of Syria, had to pay 
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to 0 . Marcius Rex, governor of Cilicia in 67 b.c., a heavy 
contribution, probably on the pretext of helping Pompey in 
his operations against the pirates, but in fact as a fee to secure, 
for a brief period, Roman recognition. 76 We may be sure that 
after the annexation the new rulers would not give up the 
practice of conducting their wars in the province at the expense 
of the province itself. In 49 b.c. O. Caecilius Metellus did not 
hesitate to impose heavy contributions on Syria for the purpose 
of helping Pompey in his struggle with Caesar. Among other 
things he forced the publicani to hand over to him the money 
which they owed to the State, in other words, he laid hands on 
the funds deposited in their provincial treasury. 77 Similar acts, 
though not on the same scale, were probably of common 
occurrence between 64 and 49 b.c. 

In fact this short period was not one of peace for Syria. 
I cannot enter into details, but will confine myself to recalling 
some outstanding facts. 78 Soon after the annexation a war 
with the Nabataeans was begun by Scaurus, the agent of 
Pompey. The two governors of Syria who succeeded him were 
occupied in resisting repeated raids by Arab tribes. Nor was 
the rule of Gabinius peaceful. Cicero speaks of his great losses 
and we know a good many details regarding his war with the 
Jews and the Nabataeans and his intervention in the affairs of 
Parthia. We hear incidentally that during his governorship of 
Syria the pirates were very active along the Syrian coast and 
that after his departure in 55 their raids became so frequent 
and so devastating that the publicani w r ere unable to collect in 
full the sums due to them. 79 

As soon as Gabinius left, his successor Crassus, after careful 
financial preparation, began his ill-fated expedition against 
Parthia. After his death, his quaestor C. Cassius had to deal 
with a revolt of the Jews and a dangerous raid of the Parthians 
(52 b.c.) . Before Cassius left Syria and w r as succeeded by M. 
Calpurnius Bibulus, the Parthians, led by Pacorus, the son of 
King Vorodes, invaded the whole of Syria in force. The raid 
was short but ruinous, and ended with the partial victory of 
Cassius. But it w r as renewed under Bibulus at the end of 51 b.c. 
and the whole of Syria except Antioch was again for several 
months in the hands of the Parthians. 
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All the expeditions of their Roman masters and all the raids 
of their hereditary enemies were obviously paid for by the 
cities and dynasts of Syria. Of even more importance was 
the fact that the conflicts with the Nabataeans and the Jews, the 
war of Crassus, and the Parthian counterstroke utterly disor¬ 
ganized the caravan trade and the foreign commerce of the 
Syrian cities. Syria’s loss was Egypt’s gain. The Nabataeans 
preferred to deal with the Ptolemies rather than with the 
Roman pitblicani, and the sea route from Egypt to India, when 
once discovered (above, p. 927 f.), remained in favour with 
Egyptian and international merchants. 

The scanty information that we possess about Macedonia 
and Greece in the period we are considering shows that the 
conditions there were much the same as in Asia Minor. The 
principal disturbers of the peace were the northern and western 
neighbours of Macedonia. Many Illyrians (especially the 
Dardanians), Thracians, Celts (Scordisci and Bastarnae), and 
Germans (Sciri), were allies of Mithridates and helped him in 
many ways, especially by raids on the territory and cities of 
Macedonia. From the time of Sulla’s operations in Greece all 
the successive governors of Macedonia were engaged in 
hostilities with the northern enemies. All had victories to 
report and triumphs to claim and to receive. Cicero, endeavour¬ 
ing to show by contrast the ignoble spirit and inefficiency of 
Piso, gives a list of them: Cn. Dolabella (80-78), C. Curio 
(1 helium Dardanicum, 75-73), M. Lucullus (see below), and quite 
recently, he says, L. Torquatus (64-63).* He omits Appius 
Claudius Pulcher (78-76) and C. Antonius Hybrida, the latter 
probably because he was not as successful as his predecessors 
and contemporaries, and had a bad reputation as an adminis¬ 
trator. 

Some of these expeditions were real successes. Such were 
those of Curio and of M. Terentius Varro Lucullus (72-70 B.C.). 
These generals succeeded in breaking the resistance of the 
Dardanians and Thracians and in reaching the Danube. 
Lucullus gained possession of the Greek cities of the western 
Euxine which had hitherto been in the hands of Mithridates 
and were defended by his garrisons. We know from Eutropiusf 
* In Pis. 19. 44. | vi. 10. 
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and other sources that he occupied Apollonia, Callatis, 
Parthenopolis, Mesembria, Dionysopolis, Tomi, Istrus, Bizone.* 
The result was the extension of Roman domination to the 
Danube and to the western coast of the Euxine. The relations 
between Rome and the Greek cities of the latter region took 
the form of alliances. We still have a fragment of a treaty of 
alliance between Rome and Callatis, which is not dated, but 
probably belongs to the time of Lucullus or a little later. 

All the gains of Curio and Lucullus were lost in 62-60 B.c. 
A revolt having broken out among the Dardanians, an expedi¬ 
tion conducted against them by C. Antonius Hybrida ended in 
a crushing defeat of the Roman forces (62 B.c.). Another 
against the Thracians and especially the Greek cities which had 
broken away from the Roman alliance, probably in consequence 
of arbitrary exactions, likewise miscarried. The Greek cities 
received help from the Bastarnae with whom they had enter¬ 
tained friendly relations since the time of Mithridates, and 
these Bastarnae inflicted a serious defeat on Antonius under 
the walls of Istrus.f The disastrous governorship and unlaw¬ 
ful proceedings of Antonius led to his trial in 59 b.c., in which 
Cicero defended him. 80 

Under the impression of these calamities—for the governors 
who followed, and among them C. Octavius, the father of 
Augustus (59 b.c.) , were unable to do much to retrieve them— 
the Senate decided to take more efficient measures. L. Calpur- 
nius Piso Caesoninus, the consul of the famous year 58 b.c., 
father-in-law of Caesar and bitter enemy of Cicero, was sent 
to Macedonia with extraordinary powers (58-55 B.c.). In 
contravention of the Lex Iulia the whole of Greece, including 
Achaea, Thessaly, and Athens, was added to his province, that 
is, full power was given him to treat Greece as part thereof. 
This means that he received a free hand to draw on the 
resources of Greece, since Macedonia was unable to bear alone 
the burden of the great war. He conscribed a strong army in 
Italy and received ample financial support from the treasury. 81 

We know a good many details of the expedition and of the 

* Cf. Ruf. Fest. 9. 2-4; App. III. 30. 

t Cass. Dio, xxxviii. 10. 2-3; Liv. ciii; Jul. Obs. 61a (122), cf. S./.G.s 
762, winter quarters taken up by C. Antonius near Dionysopolis. 
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proceedings of Piso in Greece from his enemy Cicero, who 
speaks of him in many speeches delivered at this time [Pro 
Sestio, De domo sna, and especially De prov. cons, and In 
Pisonem). The picture drawn by Cicero is of course unfair and 
infused with bitter hatred. However, with the help of our 
knowledge of the usual practice of governors during important 
wars, we may try to disengage from the passionate rhetoric of 
Cicero the lamentable facts of Piso’s campaign. 

The details of his military operations cannot be given here. 
It appears from the statements of Cicero that Piso tried to arm 
a part of the Thracians against the rest. He advanced sub¬ 
sidies to King Cotys (of the dynasty Cotys-Sadalas), 82 and 
delivered to him the envoys of the Bessi. At the same time he 
engaged in operations against the Dardanians and waged war 
on the immediate neighbours of Macedonia, the Dentheletae, 
who had been Rome’s faithful friends in the past. The result 
was a crushing defeat of his army and a tremendous invasion 
and devastation of Macedonia by the Dardanians, Bessi, and 
Dentheletae. The Romans lost control of the via Egnatia, and 
Thessalonice was threatened. Finally Piso dismissed his army 
and left the province defenceless. Two of his legates, L. 
Valerius Flaccus and O. Marcius, restored order to a certain 
extent in central Macedonia. 83 

To finance his expedition and either to supplement the funds 
received from the Senate vasarii nomine, or, if we are to believe 
Cicero,* to save the Senate’s money for himself, Piso resorted 
to the same expedients that had been adopted by all his 
predecessors, for example by Antonius Hybrida and Antonius 
Creticus, and by so many governors in Asia Minor. 

(1) Yearly contributions (dcrpopaC) were imposed on the 
cities of Achaea and probably on other cities of Greece and 
Macedonia. These eio-popai were in all probability not identical 
with the aurum coronariwn in respect of which the Achaeans 
were supposed to pay 100 talents. 84 

(2) A new provincial tax was introduced (after the manner 
of Lucullus and Appius Claudius): a tax on sales {iwdUviov). 
The collectors were not the publicani, but Piso’s slaves, who 
acted as his agents; this mode of collection was probably one 

* In Pis. 35. 86. 
c c 
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of the grievances of the publicani against Piso. The fact in 
itself is interesting. I have pointed out that Gabinius probably 
acted in the same way in Syria. This mode of collection was 
the precursor of the later collection of taxes by the imperial 
slaves and freedmen. 83 

(3) At Dyrrachium Piso sequestrated the vectigal and 
portorium of the city, that is to say, he set aside the publicani 
and collected these taxes himself. This act was probably 
detrimental not so much to the city as to the publicani, since 
the vectigal and portorium were probably not municipal ww, 
but provincial taxes. 86 

(4) Requisitions were carried out on a very large scale. We 
hear of frumentum imperatum, aestimatum, honorarium. Cicero 
refers with special bitterness to the frumentum honorarium, 
a counterpart to the aurum coronarium. The contribution was 
extorted vi et metu ; the greatest sufferers were the Bottiaeans, 
the Byzantines (a free city), Chersonesus, and Thessalonice. 
In this way Piso concentrated in his own hands the whole grain 
supply of his province.* 87 He dealt in the same way with 
hides. All the cattle of the province (or at least part of it) were 
requisitioned to provide equipment for the army (armour, 
shields, horse-trappings). 88 

(5) Ships, probably transports, were demanded from the 
cities. 89 

(6) Troops were billeted on cities regardless of their status. 
The soldiers behaved as usual. Especially cruel was the treat¬ 
ment of Byzantium, a free city which had just passed through 
a dangerous internal crisis. An ela-fopa was probably imposed 
upon it. As it was unable or unwilling to pay, Piso assigned 
it as winter quarters for several cohorts and himself took up 
his residence there. In this free city he acted as judge (in virtue 
of his extraordinary powers, see above, p. 986), issued death 
warrants, and was the cause of the suicide of an innocent girl. 
In default of the elcrpopd he confiscated some statues. Other 
Greek cities were similarly treated. 90 

(7) Finally, in order to restore the cities of his province to 
solvency, he interfered with the transactions of the numerous 

* We know the nature of the above-mentioned contributions from the 
practice of Verres. 
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Italian negotiatores of Macedonia and Greece in favour of the 
debtors. 91 

The reader of the preceding pages will see that there was 
nothing unusual in the conduct of Piso. He acted within the 
limits of the extraordinary powers conferred on him in legal 
form, and to some extent in the interests of the Greek cities 
(direct collection of some taxes, protection of the provincials 
against the money-lenders). In this respect he did what Gabinius 
had done. This does not mean, however, that his proceedings were 
not selfish, ruthless, and cruel, and disastrous for his province. 
Cicero, it may be noted, was well acquainted with the public 
opinion of the province, since he himself stayed in Macedonia 
(at Thessalonice and Dyrrachium) in 58 and 57 B.c. 

Comparative order was restored in Macedonia by the 
successors of Piso. But the country remained surrounded by 
enemies, and the projected extension of the province to the 
Danube and to the Black Sea was abandoned. Complete 
freedom was given to the capable Dacian king Byrebista to 
build up his great if ephemeral Thracian, Illyrian, and Celtic 
kingdom, which comprised, besides numerous tribes, almost 
all the Greek cities of the western Pontus, including Olbia 
(those which resisted being captured and destroyed). It was 
a rich and powerful kingdom, although it never succeeded in 
absorbing all the Thracian tribes and kingdoms and all the 
Greek cities in question. Byrebista’s strength was recognized 
both by Pompey, who tried to win his support, and by Caesar, 
who intended to conquer his kingdom as a prelude to his 
Parthian expedition. But internal revolution brought his 
empire to an end before the stage was reached of armed conflict 
between him and Rome. 92 

3. THE CIVIL WARS 

Less than twenty years had elapsed since Pompey had 
established comparative peace on land and sea when wars on 
a great scale once more rent the Hellenistic world, as it was 
very slowly recovering from its depression. In 49 b.c. began 
the armed conflict between Pompey and Caesar, which (with 
its sequels—the Alexandrian war and the war against 
Pharnaces) lasted in the East for more than two years. Close 
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upon it followed a fresh civil war, the bitter struggle between 
the Senate and the heirs of Caesar’s ideas and of his power, 
Antony and C. Caesar (Octavianus) (42 B.c.). This again was 
fought out in the East. It was short, but it deeply affected the 
whole of the Hellenistic world, which, after a short lull of about 
ten years (interrupted by the violent raid of the Parthians into 
Syria and Asia Minor (41-38 b.c.)), was once more overwhelmed 
by an even more formidable war—the mortal duel between 
Antony and C. Caesar. 

The people of Greece and the Hellenistic East had no 
sympathy with either of the contending parties. The war was 
foreign to them. The cities and rulers of the East sided with 
one or other of the combatants because he was nearer and 
imposed an iron will by armed force upon unwilling allies. Yet 
it was the Hellenistic countries that bore the major part of the 
burden of the Roman civil wars. 

If in the past the East had been forced to pay for such 
Roman wars as were waged on its soil, there had been at least 
this semblance of justification, that the Romans claimed to be 
fighting on Greek territory in order to protect Greeks from 
oppression by a barbarian king (Mithridates) or by foreign 
enemies (the pirates, the northern tribes of the Balkan peninsula, 
the Armenians, or the Parthians). If the Greek cities had had 
to pay heavy taxes and exhausting contributions during these 
wars and in the intervals between them, well-meaning Romans 
such as Cicero would tell them that they were thus purchasing 
for themselves peace, internal and external, and security. The 
sacrifice was heavy, but it was compensated by some hope of 
a quiet future. 

But even this faint hope the civil wars showed to have been 
illusory. Brute force and compulsion reigned supreme. The 
rivals were fighting for their lives, and in such a struggle all 
means were good. There was no difference in this respect 
between Pompey, Caesar, Brutus, Cassius, Antony, and C. 
Caesar. None of them ever pretended that the war would 
benefit in any way the Hellenistic countries. Greeks and other 
Orientals were expected to support one or other of the com¬ 
batants, not as free men exercising their choice, but as subjects, 
almost as slaves. 
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The demands made on Greece and on hellenized Asia by 
their Roman masters were exactly the same as during and 
after the Mithridatic war. Besides the regular taxes various 
contributions were required: man-power (soldiers, rowers, and 
labour), warships, money, means of transport, quarters, food, 
clothes, and arms for the troops. And the methods of collection 
remained the same. The contributions were a sheer loss to 
those who made them, without prospect of any compensating 
benefit. Refusal of compliance on first demand brought cruel 
punitive expeditions upon the recalcitrant city or vassal 
dynast, while enormous fines were the penalty for siding with 
the enemy, as if a Hellenistic government had even the 
semblance of free choice. In my opinion there is no ground for 
supposing that the Greeks were in sympathy with any of the 
combatants. In the depth of their hearts they hated them all. 
The expressions of gratitude and the honours heaped by them 
on the rulers of the day were mostly flattery and adulation, 
sometimes emotional thanks for unexpected favours and 
prayers for their renewal. 

A narrative of the civil wars, even from the point of view of 
Greece and Hellenistic Asia, would here be out of place. We 
hardly hear the voice of the Greeks in this terrible period of 
their history. Inscriptions are few and mostly of a depressing 
banality. Without aiming at completeness I will confine 
myself to a short selection of such facts as relate to economic 
conditions in Greece and the rest of the Hellenistic world. 

It is well known that Pompey, in his struggle with Caesar, 
relied to a large extent on Greece and the East for his supply 
of funds and provisions, and for the recruiting of his navy and 
to a certain extent his army, especially certain special troops 
(archers and slingers and cavalry). We possess some detailed 
information on the last point. Pompey began by mobilizing 
the few Roman veterans in Macedonia and in Crete and 
probably also the Roman citizens in Greece, in the islands, and 
in Asia Minor. There w r ere many of these, for the number of 
Italian settlers in the East had been rapidly increasing since 
the first Mithridatic war, and Italians now formed a substantial 
part of the bourgeoisie of many a Hellenistic city. The land- 
ow'ners and business men (negotiatores), the publicani and their 
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staff of freedmen and free men, were probably not first-class 
war material, but they were numerous. 

The defence of the western coast of Greece was entrusted to 
Aetolian, Epirotic, and Thracian militiamen in addition to the 
Italians. The legions were completed by levies in Macedonia, 
Thessaly, Epirus, Boeotia, Achaea, Athens, and the Pelo- 
ponnese. Laconia, Crete, Pontus, Syria, and other places 
supplied the army with archers and slingers, and Macedonia, 
Thessaly, Thrace, Galatia, Cappadocia, and Commagene with 
horsemen, some of them mounted archers. 

The large fleet at the disposal of Pompey (500 to 600 ships) 
was almost entirely Greek and Oriental: it was composed of 
Egyptian, Rhodian, Syrian, Phoenician, Cilician, Pontic, and 
Bithynian ships, together with ships of Chios, Lesbos, Cos, 
Smyrna, Miletus, the Cyclades, Athens, Achaea, Byzantium, 
and Corcyra. It was divided into four squadrons according to 
the origin of the ships: Egyptian, Asiatic, Syrian, and Achaean 
and Libumian. It is certain that none of the maritime cities of 
Greece or the East was exempt from the naval burden, that is 
to say, from the obligation actually to build and man ships. 
The rest—the inland cities—were required to pay a heavy 
naval contribution in money. 

We have no exact information about the size of the rival 
armies. But on the most moderate estimate, we must reckon 
that the number of armed men who lived for more than a year 
on the resources of Greece and the Hellenistic countries was not 
less than 100,000; to which must be added the navy and the 
trains of the two armies, especially that of Pompey with his 
itinerant Senate. Each senator was no doubt accompanied by 
as many members of his family as possible and certainly by 
many slaves. 

In addition to the provision of men and ships, heavy contri¬ 
butions were required from Syria, Asia, the vassal kings and 
dynasts, and from Achaea. Moreover, requisitions of food, of 
war material, of clothing were of everyday occurrence through¬ 
out Pompey’s sphere of influence, including Egypt and the 
Cyrenaica. 

Caesar in his Civil War* gives a vivid picture of what 

* iii. 31-3. 
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happened in this respect in Syria and Asia Minor, where 
Scipio was acting on behalf of Pompey. Scipio began opera¬ 
tions in Syria, imposing heavy contributions on cities and 
tyrants, and appropriating from the publicam the money due 
by them to the State under their contract for the last two 
years, and in addition, by way of an advance, for the ensuing 

year- 

Then he moved with his army to Asia. His first act was to 
distribute his troops in winter quarters among the rich cities 
of Asia (including Pergamon), allowing the soldiers to pillage 
at their pleasure. Next came exactions of money. Contribu¬ 
tions were extorted, and extraordinary taxes, after the manner 
of those instituted by Lucullus, Appius Claudius, and Piso, 
were imposed on the population: a poll-tax (imKepaXaiop) on 
free men and slaves, and a house-tax under various names 
(columnaria, ostiaria). Levies and requisitions were organized 
on a large scale: soldiers and rowers on the one hand, armour 
and weapons, engines of war, and means of transport on the 
other. These were demanded not only from the cities but also 
from villages and fortified villas (vici and castella —an interest¬ 
ing proof, incidentally, of the existence in the province of 
villages and farms not included in the territories of the cities). 

The mode of collection was that used by Sulla and his 
successors in Asia: special agents were employed with extra¬ 
ordinary military power (imperium with lictores), and certainly 
with detachments of soldiers at their disposal. Caesar calls 
them praefecti and exadores. They certainly did not omit, 
while exacting money for Pompey, to fill their own pockets. 

The usual result followed. Money was borrowed from money¬ 
lenders and the indebtedness of the province increased rapidly. 
In two years it doubled. 

The Roman negotiatores and pablicani suffered no less than 
the provincials. They were dealt with both individually and 
as organized communities, which Caesar calls conventus, and 
also as groups of foreigners residing in particular cities; these 
two latter categories appear not to have been identical. It was 
probably under colour of compulsory loans that the money was 
exacted from them. The pablicani, for example, were required 
to advance to the treasury their payment for the following 
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year. On the other hand, money deposited by private persons 
with the publicani was appropriated by the agents of Pompey; 
such confiscations were probably regarded as compulsory loans 
by individual capitalists. It was thus that Cicero lost at this 
time the savings that he had deposited with the publicani at 
Ephesus. Pompey intended to deal in the same way with the 
money deposited in the temple of Ephesus; it was twice saved 
by accident.* 93 

While the problem of financing his expedition and of forming 
and keeping up his army and navy was solved by Pompey as 
above described, Caesar’s situation was different. We are not 
here concerned with his mobilization of the West. Once in the 
East, Caesar relied for his supplies almost exclusively on the 
resources of Greece proper. We know that his forces gradually 
occupied the whole of central and north-western Greece. This 
was done, no doubt, mainly for strategical reasons, but the 
question of supplies played a certain part in this occupation. 

A couple of texts engraved on the Cnidian treasure-house at 
Delphi reflects the conditions now prevailing in central Greece. 
They show that Caesar was accompanied in Greece by two 
Cnidian notables, the famous Theopompus and another 
influential man, Callistus. They played, on his staff, the same 
role of advisers and experts in Greek affairs as Theophanes of 
Mytilene on that of Pompey. At Delphi they helped with their 
advice Fufius Calenus, who was charged with various tasks in 
central Greece certainly in some way connected with the 
military operations. An obscure sentence in one of the 
inscriptions suggests that he was responsible for the safety 
of the Corinthian Gulf and the harbour of Delphi—Cirrha. 
He may have had to deal with local pirates and his duty may 
have been to protect the transport of food-supplies. It may 
be recalled that some pirates captured by Pompey in the 
course of his operations had been settled at Dyme, and took 
advantage of the turmoil of the civil wars to resume their old 
vocation. 94 

We may imagine how disastrously this war affected Greece, 
and especially Thessaly. I may cite the fate of Gomphi and the 
sieges of Athens and Megara, that of the latter ending in the 
* Caes. B.C. iii. 33 and 105. 
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capture of the city, the massacre of the population, and the 
enslavement of the survivors. 95 We are not surprised that 
Servius Sulpicius, in his letter of 45 B.c. to Cicero, should 
describe the condition of Greece as worse than it had been 
after Sulla’s campaign there: ‘behind me was Aegina, before 
me Megara, to the right the Piraeus, to the left Corinth, cities 
which had been flourishing in the past and now lay before my 
eyes in ruin and decay’. 96 

The end of the war did not mean the end of exactions and 
contributions. Caesar needed money and did not hesitate to 
collect it in one way or another. Exactions began as soon as 
the war was over, witness the large sums demanded from the 
vassal kings who had sided with Pompey. Deiotarus of Galatia, 
for example, held three auctions in order to satisfy the victor.* 97 
Cassius Diof gives an illuminating survey of Caesar’s activity 
after his victory over Pharnaces (who, by the way, contributed 
a good deal during his invasion of Pontus to the ruin and 
desolation of that country, Cappadocia, and Armenia Minor). 
Caesar went first to Bithynia and thence to Greece on his way 
to Italy, ‘ collecting much money and upon every pretext from 
everybody, just as he had done before (i.e. during and imme¬ 
diately after the war). In the first place he exacted all the 
money that any one had previously promised to Pompey, and 
made still further demands under colour of various accusations. 
He appropriated all the votive offerings to Heracles of Tyre, 
because the Tyrians had shown hospitality to Pompey’s wife 
and son. He also obtained many golden crowns from poten¬ 
tates and kings in honour of his victories. ’ Moreover, for the 
purposes of his Alexandrian expedition and afterwards of his 
war with Pharnaces, he assembled land and sea forces, 
especially in Syria and Asia Minor. Thus the East, which was 
slowly recovering from the blows dealt it by Sulla and Mithri- 
dates, was again most ruthlessly despoiled, first by Pompey, 
then by Caesar. 98 

Caesar, however, during the short period of his rule, did 
something to compensate the East for his depredations. In 

* \t e should much like to know what was sold at these auctions: land, 
cattle, gold and silver plate ? 

t xlii. 49, cf. 6. 
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Greece he granted certain privileges to Thessaly,* restored 
Corinth, and presented gifts to Athens. The reparation he 
made to Asia was more substantial. The most important of 
his measures were his remission of one-third of the sums paid 
to the publicani by the cities of the province of Asia, and his 
restoration of the Sullan system of direct tax-collection by the 
cities themselves, without the intervention of the tax-farmers. 
We have little evidence about the latter reform, but it seems 
clear that Caesar returned to the system originally instituted 
by Sulla, which the Senate had subsequently modified by 
introducing the publicani as intermediaries between the cities 
and the government, to act as underwriters and guarantors. 
Caesar set aside the publicani and established or re-established 
direct relations between the cities and the provincial govern¬ 
ment. Each city remained liable for the payment of a lump 
sum, but this sum it paid, not as before to the publicani, but 
to the quaestor of the province. Whether this tribute or popos 
was a sum fixed once for all and was calculated on a basis 
representing in the main the decuma of a normal harvest, or 
was determined yearly and arranged by an annual pactio 
between the city and the governor (the system of Gabinius, 
a modification of that which had prevailed in the time of the 
publicani), we do not know. In any case the owners or culti¬ 
vators of the land continued to pay a decuma as before. Antony, 
when referring in his speech to Caesar’s reform, makes no 
allusion to any change in this respect." 

We find occasional mention of other measures advantageous 
to the cities of Greece and Asia Minor. I referred above (p. 971 f.) 
to the complaint of the Mytileneans regarding the number of 
privileged persons residing in their city but bearing no share of 
its burdens; to this complaint Caesar gave redress. But he was 
himself lavish in granting privileges and exemptions to indi¬ 
viduals. The Roman franchise and other favours were fre¬ 
quently bestowed by him on those who supported and assisted 
him in the war.f He was no less lavish in granting privileges to 
cities. Such grants were made in 48 b.c. to Cnidus, the home of 

* App. B.C. ii. $8 and Plut. Cues. 48 speak of liberation, which may have 
included temporary remission of taxes. 

j I have collected the evidence on this point elsewhere. 100 
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the friends of Caesar mentioned above, and to Ilium, and later 
to Amisus and Mytilene. Cyzicus, Miletus, Pergamon, Athens, 
Megara, Thespiae received from him privileges of one kind or 
another. Even distant Chersonesus in the Crimea benefited by 
his favour. An inscription there mentions an ambassador sent 
by the city to Caesar and the Roman Senate in 47 or 46 b.c. 
The question at issue was the liberty of the city. Chersonesus 
had in the past been politically dependent on Mithridates and 
on his successor Pharnaces, and after the latter’s death on 
Asander, the ruler of Bosporus. It is very probable that 
Caesar granted the city the liberty it requested. 101 

Some of his benefactions were dictated by considerations of 
sentiment and propaganda (Ilium, Athens, perhaps Thespiae 
and Megara), others by the desire to satisfy influential friends 
in the East (such were the cases of Cnidus and certain other 
cities supported by Caesar’s Cnidian friends; also probably of 
Mytilene and certainly of Pergamon). But the main reasons 
for his liberal policy in the East were of a political character. 
During the civil war the force of circumstances had driven him 
to treat Greece and Asia with harshness and to subject them 
to spoliation. When his great struggle was over and he had 
become the sole and supreme ruler of the Roman Empire he 
had imperative need of the support, both moral and material, 
of the East. He was planning his great expeditions against 
Byrebista and the Parthians. To ensure the success of these 
campaigns he must have in his rear a pacified, quiet, happy, 
and prosperous people, and his measures were directed to 
this end. 

Corinth was restored as one of his principal bases in Greece, 
an excellent connecting link between Italy and the East. The 
people he sent to reside there were expert in business and 
profoundly devoted to him. He was not interested in Delos, 
which received its coup de grace in the restoration of Corinth. 

Peace and prosperity were needed in Macedonia and Greece 
in order that these countries should support his expedition 
against Byrebista, who had grown too strong for him and 
could threaten his communications with Italy. 

Full control of the Straits, of the Propontis, of Pontus, and 
of supplies from the Crimea was a vital condition of the success 
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of his Parthian expedition. This was why he crushed Phamaces 
and conferred favours on Cyzicus, Heraclea, Sinope, and 
Amisus. It should be noted that in the last two, and also in 
Apamea, Myrlea, and Lampsacus (or Parium?), he planted 
Roman military colonies. 102 And this explains likewise his 
policy in the Crimea: the emancipation of Chersonesus and the 
humiliation of Asander short of a breach with him. 

The evidence regarding the political measures of Caesar in 
Greece and in the East is of course very meagre and incomplete. 
It is certain, however, that the settlement of this quarter of the 
world was one of his main preoccupations in the last years of 
his life. We know that in 46 and 45 B.c. he w r as continuously 
occupied with Oriental affairs. Scores of ambassadors came 
from the East to Rome at that time, and many Senatus 
consulta regulating the affairs of the East were submitted to 
the vote. Very illuminating in this respect is a letter from 
Cicero to Paetus in the second half of 46 b.c.* in winch Cicero 
speaks of being the sponsor, without knowing it, of several 
Senatus consulta and receiving letters of thanks from potentates 
in the East of whom he had never heard before. 

In the light of the reforms of Caesar in Asia Minor, which in 
the main w'ere modelled on the rearrangement of taxation by 
Sulla (and the system of Sulla seems to have been at least a 
partial return to the Hellenistic traditions), we may perhaps 
better understand the little we know of Caesar’s fiscal policy 
in Syria. Though we have no direct information about this, 
w r e may form some idea of its character from a study of his two 
edicts of 47 and 44 b.c. concerning Judaea, which are repro¬ 
duced, certainly in abbreviated form, by Josephus.f 

After the annexation of Syria by Pompey and the conquest 
of Judaea, the latter became practically part of the Roman 
province of Syria. I have described the Hellenistic system of 
taxation in force in Judaea as w r e know r it from the books of the 
Maccabees and from Josephus. Under Jonathan in 152 b.c. 
the country paid a tribute and a very high land-tax (one-third 

* Ad Jam. ix. 15. 4. 

| A.J . xiv. 10. 5 and 6 (200 ff.). I dealt with this topic thirty-five years 
ago in my Staatspacht and see no reason to modify the interpretation of the 
edicts that I then put forward. 
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of the harvest and half the crop of the fruit-trees), besides a 
number of royal taxes and a tax on the revenue of the priests. 

The history of the high land-tax, which does not appear 
among the taxes of Judaea in the time of Antiochus III, is 
obscure (above, pp. 467 ff.). We shall see that it reappears in 
Judaea in the days of Caesar and probably was the basis of the 
taxation there throughout the period between the end of the 
Seleucid rule and Caesar’s conquest of the country. It may 
have been the fundamental tax of Judaea from time immemo¬ 
rial, a tax which formed the basis of the tribute, and may have 
been temporarily collected by the Seleucid government as 
a separate impost additional to the tribute, that is to say as 
a punitive emergency tax, corresponding to similar taxes 
imposed by Lucullus, Appius Claudius, and Ariobarzanes. 
Under the Hasmonaeans it became once more the chief tax of 
Judaea, and as such was inherited by the Romans. 103 

This of course is merely a surmise. We know little of the 
system of taxation established by the Hasmonaeans, but it is 
very probable that they did not change that which they 
inherited from the Seleucids, and that Pompey took the same 
system over from them. Pompey, however, adopted the same 
course in Judaea as the Romans had followed in the East 
generally. He simplified the relations between Rome and J udaea 
by ordering it to pay to the Roman government a stipendium* 
a certain quantity of grain and money calculated probably on 
the normal yield of the Hellenistic and Hasmonaean land-tax 
and other taxes. The collection of the stipendium in the time of 
Gabinius was farmed out to the publicani of Syria, a procedure 
which was certainly not initiated by him. He divided J udaea for 
fiscal purposes into five districts, each with its own metropolis. 
With these district capitals the publicani made their pactiones, 
which were sometimes cancelled by Gabinius, who thereupon 
probably made his own pactiones with the cities. I have 
already referred to this system of direct pactiones practised by 
Gabinius in emergency cases. 

This procedure—its reconstruction is of course conjectural— 
remained in vigour until the time of Caesar, who introduced 
some changes. He may have temporarily maintained the 
* FI. Jos. A.J. xiv. 4. 4 (74); B.J. i. 7. 6 (154). 
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Pompeian system with slight modifications in favour of J udaea: 
the tribute was calculated on the basis of one-fourth (not one- 
third) of the harvest in the second year of the lustrum, while 
complete exemption was granted in every seventh (i.e. 
sabbatical) year. The payments in kind had to be delivered at 
Sidon, probably to the central granaries of the province of 
Syria. Such may be the meaning of the edict of 47 b.c., though 
its interpretation is very difficult and doubtful. Joppa, 
restored to Judaea, formed a separate fiscal district. 

In 44 b.c. a more radical change appears to have been 
introduced. For the new lustrum the stipendium of Judaea 
ceased to be farmed out to the publicani, and the system of 
taxation was modified. But the privilege relating to the 
second year of each lustrum and probably to the sabbatical 
year was maintained. There is reason to think that it was the 
ethnarch-—Hyrcanus II—who was made responsible for the 
payment of the stipendium. 

It is more than probable therefore that in Judaea, as in Asia, 
Caesar put an end to the activity of the publicani, to the great 
satisfaction of the Jews, who moreover were exempted from 
military service and from the imaTadfiCa. By these measures 
Caesar kept the J ews in good humour, secured for himself their 
support in his projected Parthian war, and filled his military 
granaries at Sidon. 

May we go farther and suggest that Caesar acted more or 
less in the same way in Syria also ? We know that he bestowed 
many favours on some of the dynasts of Syria and on several 
Syrian cities, especially Antioch. It is significant that he 
founded the first military colony in Syria, that of Berytus. It 
is perhaps permissible to think that, as he freed Asia Minor and 
Judaea, so he freed Syria for ever from the publicani and 
entered into direct relations with the cities, in this following the 
lead of Gabinius. 104 

The Hellenistic world hardly had time to recover from the 
previous depredations in the brief period of Caesar’s benevolent 
rule. In 44 b.c. Caesar was killed, and in 43 began the activity 
of Brutus and Cassius in Greece, Asia Minor, and Syria. They 
arrived in the East without money or men, their intention 
being to create from its resources an army and a fleet, and to 
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secure enough money to pay their forces and finance the war in 
general. The time of Pompey’s and Caesar’s exactions returned, 
with only this difference, that Brutus and Cassius showed a 
more ruthless energy than either Pompey or Caesar. They had 
to obtain men, ships, money, and equipment with all possible 
speed and they did not hesitate, for this purpose, to resort to 
the most violent measures. 

Brutus and Cassius found the East distracted and chaotic. 
In Syria civil war had begun before the death of Caesar, 
Caecilius Bassus, a Pompeian in alliance with Parthia, offering 
staunch resistance to Caesar’s generals. On the top of this 
came Cassius, who succeeded in getting the upper hand over 
both Bassus and his Caesarian opponents, and in winning the 
allegiance of their legions. There was no less confusion in 
Asia Minor, where Trebonius, the legitimate governor of Asia, 
refused to yield to Dolabella, who was on his way to Syria. 
Dolabella brutally murdered him, but was himself overtaken 
by Cassius, besieged in Laodicea, and driven to commit 
suicide. In Greece the situation was less complicated. Here 
the success of Brutus was rapid and complete. But Greece was 
now exhausted, and Brutus, to obtain the means of maintain¬ 
ing and increasing his forces, soon set out for Asia Minor. 105 

All the temporary rulers of Syria lived with their armies at 
the expense of the province. We have some information about 
their methods in the case of Cassius. His measures in Syria 
were designed to force the cities and vassal kings into uncon¬ 
ditional submission and to extract from them all the money and 
military help that he needed. Those who opposed him had to 
pay a heavy penalty. Josephus* tells us how Cassius went 
from one city of Syria to another collecting arms and soldiers 
and imposing heavy contributions, and treating the vassal 
rulers in the same way. Antipater and Hyrcanus in Judaeaf 
had great difficulty in collecting the contribution of 700 talents 
imposed on them. Some cities which were unable or unwilling 
to pay saw their population sold into slavery. 

We have more detailed information regarding the fate of the 
two cities that had given their support to Dolabella—Laodicea 
and Tarsus. Laodicea was captured by Cassius. Its public and 

* A.J. xiv. 11. 2 (272). f FI. Jos., loc. cit. 
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sacred treasuries were robbed, the city was partly destroyed, 
and a heavy fine was exacted from it. Even more cruel was the 
treatment of Tarsus. According to Cassius Dio, Cassius here 
used the method later applied by him and Brutus to Rhodes 
and Lycia: he confiscated all the public money and ordered the 
private citizens to surrender all their gold and silver. Elaborate 
measures were taken to procure the success of this operation, 
among which spying and denunciations proved very effective. 
Appian gives a slightly different account: he speaks of a 
contribution of 1,500 talents. For the payment of this sum, he 
says, the city used up all its resources, both public and sacred, 
and finally, being unable to meet the demand in full, sold into 
slavery a large part of its own population. 106 

In addition to these measures, Cassius, in order to fill his 
war-chest, had recourse to a device which earlier rulers of 
Syria had frequently adopted. He sold the government of 
various cities to wealthy applicants, in other words, established 
tyrannies in them. 107 

Similar methods were followed by Dolabella, Cassius, and 
Brutus in Asia Minor and Greece. Dolabella during his short 
stay in Asia Minor acted with promptitude and cruelty. Lentu- 
lus, the proquaestor, reporting to Rome in the summer of 43 
b.c.*, speaks of the province of Asia being devastated by 
Dolabella, who seized the vectigalia and showed especial severity 
to Roman citizens. Appianj mentions in addition the contri¬ 
butions which he imposed on the cities, while as regards the 
navy he preferred to hire ships from the Rhodians, Lycians, 
Pamphylians, and Cilicians. Nor did Dolabella fail to reinforce 
his army by compulsory levies. Like Metellus, he exempted 
from these levies the Jewish population of Asia Minor. 108 

The proceedings of Cassius and Brutus are well known and 
need not detain us, but a few outstanding facts may be men¬ 
tioned. Rhodes offered resistance to the former, and the city 
was captured after a difficult siege. It was not pillaged by 
Cassius' troops, but paid heavily for its resistance. Its ships 
were confiscated, as also was the money found in its temples 
and public treasury. In addition, an order was given that 
private citizens should deliver, under penalty of death, all the 

* Cic. Ad fam. xii. 15. 1. f B.C. iv. 60. 58. 

3261,2 d d 
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gold and silver that they possessed. This order, enforced in the 
same way as at Tarsus, produced more than 8,000 talents. 
And, lastly, if we may believe Plutarch (who, however, does 
not mention the confiscation of the public and sacred funds), 
a fine of 500 talents was imposed on the city. 109 

In Asia Minor the Lycians and Ariobarzanes III of Cappa¬ 
docia suffered the same fate as the Rhodians. Brutus and 
Cassius led military expeditions, the first-named into Lycia, the 
second into Cappadocia. In Lycia the cities had refused to pay 
the contributions and to furnish recruits, and Brutus retaliated 
with his expedition. Xanthus, which offered resistance, was 
besieged and finally captured, whereupon its inhabitants 
destroyed themselves and their city. Its tragic fate made 
a profound impression on contemporaries. Patara surrendered, 
and according to Appian suffered at the hands of Brutus the 
same treatment that Cassius had applied with success at 
Rhodes. All the gold and silver in the possession of private 
citizens was seized, and in addition, according to Plutarch, the 
cities of Lycia paid a joint contribution of 150 talents. 110 
Cappadocia was invaded and the treasury and war material 
of Ariobarzanes were confiscated. 111 

No resistance was offered by the province of Asia. Under 
strong pressure its cities did their best (by selling their plate 
and jewels) to satisfy Brutus and Cassius, who imposed on 
them (as on the other provinces of Asia Minor) a contribution 
equivalent to the amount of their phoros for ten years. For the 
collection of this enormous sum the tyrannicides no doubt 
adopted the system of Sulla and Pompey. 112 

I may note in passing that in Asia Minor, as in Syria, the 
rulers of the day preferred to deal, not with free cities, but with 
cities governed by tyrants. Several tyrannies are mentioned 
by Strabo as institutions characteristic of his time, and we 
may derive information about some of the tyrants from coins 
and inscriptions. I have already referred to the most typical 
representatives of this class, and I shall return to the subject 
later in this chapter. Some of these potentates were fully 
constituted tyrants; others, though not tyrants in the true 
sense of the word, were practically masters of their own cities. 
Their influence and power were based on their relations with 
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the rulers of the day, and the support which they received 
from these was certainly not given for nothing. If they did not 
pay regular tribute out of their own pockets, they certainly 
helped their protectors to obtain contributions from their 
fellow citizens. 113 

Besides contributions, the East as usual supplied the Roman 
leaders with men for their army, and ships, together with their 
crews and rowers, for their fleet. Two legions were formed of 
Macedonians in 43 B.c. Almost the whole of the cavalry of 
Brutus and Cassius (17,000, if we may believe Appian) 
consisted of Thessalians, Thracians, Illyrians, and Orientals 
(Arabs, Medes, Parthians, Galatians). 114 

And last but not least, during two years Asia Minor and 
Greece had to support the large and constantly growing army 
of Brutus and Cassius (at Philippi it numbered according to 
Appian 100,000 men), and their fleet, and later the army of 
C. Caesar (Octavianus) and Antony. 115 

The end of the war at Philippi brought no relief to Asia and 
to Greece. The triumvirs were in urgent need of money for the 
pay and discharge of their soldiers. Of the legionaries alone 
170,000 had to be provided for.* At the same time, Antony 
had no intention of remaining idle, but w r as preparing his 
Parthian expedition. 

His proceedings in the East, as might be expected, were 
exactly the same as those of Sulla, Pompey, Caesar, and 
Brutus and Cassius. We possess substantial accounts of them 
in the reports of Appian, Plutarch, and Cassius Dio, all of 
course hostile to him. 

Like Caesar, Antony conferred privileges on the cities, 
dynasts, and private persons that were loyal to him and had 
suffered heavily before and during the war of Philippi. Lycia 
became immunis, Xanthus was rebuilt, Rhodes received an 
increase of territory, as also did Athens. Laodicea and Tarsus 
v y ere treated in the same way as the Lycians, and by a 
special edict (Sidray/xa) the Tarsians who had been sold into 
slavery were restored to freedom. In all probability the 
Caesarian system of collecting the taxes w-as maintained. 116 

At the same time privileges v'ere freely granted to groups 
* Ephesian speech of Antony, App. B.C. v. 5. 
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and to individuals who had no special political claims. We still 
possess Antony’s letter to the koinon of Greeks in Asia (to koiv'ov 
tS)v avb rrjs Acrta? 'EWtjiw) , strikingly similar to the letter of 
Sulla previously quoted, in which is mentioned his grant of 
various immunities and favours,* at the request of his friend 
Artemidorus, a famous athlete, to the world-wide association 
of victors in the festival games (cnDoSos to>v diro 717? olxovp.ii 179 
lepoviKoiv Kal crre^aveLTotv). This document may be dated in 
42/41 b.c. or in 33 B.C., during Antony’s great mobilization of the 
East. We may also recall the large number of provincials, both 
soldiers who had served in his army and civilians of various 
standing, who received from him the Roman franchise. 117 

On the other hand, the measures taken by Antony to obtain 
money from the Asiatic provinces were vigorous and unsparing. 
In his famous speech at Ephesus in 41 B.c. he ordered the cities 
of the province of Asia to pay him within one year the same 
sum as they had paid to Brutus and Cassius, both as a punish¬ 
ment for their support of Caesar’s murderers and as their share 
in the liquidation of the civil war. After some bargaining it 
was decided that Asia should pay a nine-years’ photos in two 
years. Such is the report of Appian, and Plutarch adds some 
interesting details. Describing what was probably the same 
meeting at Ephesus, he records that Hybreas of Mylasa, the 
famous rhetorician with whom Strabo has made us familiar 
(above, p. 822 f.), remarked sarcastically in his speech: ‘If you 
can take a contribution twice in one year, you can likewise 
give us summer twice and harvest twice. ’ The same speech 
of Hybreas contained a caustic comment on the methods of 
Antony’s fiscal agents. The sum exacted from Asia amounted, 
according to him, to 200,000 talents, which is of course a 
gross exaggeration, either by Hybreas himself or by Plutarch 
and the author on whom he drew. 118 This sum was collected 
by the same means as had been adopted by Sulla. Special 
agents were appointed for groups of cities and these levied the 
contributions with the help of soldiers, f 

* aarpareuaLa, dXeiTovpyr)<jia, avemoTadpia, eKt^eipla vepl Ttjv tt avtjyvpiv, 
davXla, and 770 p<f>vpa. 

f One of these collectors was Anaxenor, a musician, who was appointed 
4>opoXoyos for four cities (Strabo, xiv. 1. 41, p. 64S). 
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It is highly probable that Roman citizens in the Greek East 
suffered as much as the native population. It is certain, for 
instance, that Antony confiscated the landed estates and other 
property of the proscribed, and may have appropriated tracts 
of what was actually or had been formerly ager publicus, part of 
which may have been at that time in possession of Romans 
of high standing. It is an interesting fact that we hear of many 
Antonii with foreign cognomina * in the first century a.d. in the 
rural districts of Asia. This can be most easily explained by 
assuming the existence in these regions of estates belonging to 
Antony. The Antonii would then be the descendants of native 
members of Antony’s domanial staff or of his freedmen. An 
alternative but less probable explanation would be to connect 
them with veterans of Antony’s army. 119 

Antony, it must be said, survived in the memory of the 
people of Asia Minor as a reckless and hard-hearted robber. 
Augustus in his Res Gestae f thought fit to refer to the plunder 
of the temples of Asia that Antony had appropriated: ‘in 
templis omnium civitatium provinciae Asiae victor ornamenta 
reposui quae spoliatis templis is cum quo bellum gesseram 
privatim possederat’. 

It may be added in this connexion that Antony, like his 
predecessors Dolabella, Brutus, and Cassius, protected the 
tyrants and imposed new tyrannies on certain cities hitherto 
free. I have already alluded to Hybreas of Mylasa, noted for 
his resistance to 0 . Labienus, and a persona grata with Antony. 
We have, in Strabo’s account of Tarsus, a vivid picture of the 
conditions then prevailing in some of the cities of Asia Minor. 
Antony installed there as tyrant Boethus, ‘a bad poet’, 
says Strabo, ‘and a bad citizen’, and during his reign, until he 
was deposed by Augustus, he played havoc with the affairs of 
the city. Of the same type was Straton, tyrant of Amisus by 
Antony’s favour. But the most picturesque figure was Curtius 
Nicias, whom I have already mentioned. R. Herzog has drawn 
a capital portrait of this man, a personage highly characteristic 
of his time. He was an eminent scholar and philosopher, and 

* We must take into consideration that our information for the first 
century b.c. and the first century a.d. is very scanty. 

j Mon. .-I uc. iv. 49-51. 
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probably a poet, a man who as the friend of Memmius, Pompey, 
Cicero, Atticus, Dolabella, and Brutus, played an important 
part in the social and political life of Rome. To judge by his 
style of living in Rome, he was very rich. He returned to his 
native city of Cos during the disorders that followed the death 
of Caesar. Once in Cos, he took a leading part in the affairs of 
the city and, by his friendships and connexions and his 
political tact, saved it from the fate of its patron and ally 
Rhodes. At the time of Antony’s predominance he became 
a regular tyrant of the city and during eight years coined, in 
the name of the city, his own money with, his own portrait 
(PI. cm, 8). He died a natural death, and though his remains, 
after the fall of Antony, were thrown out of his mausoleum, he 
remained famous as a benefactor of the city and its great hero. 
Fourteen inscriptions have been found in various parts of the 
island of Cos—dedications to the patrooi theoi for the safety of 
Nicias, the son of the city, the patriot, the hero, the bene¬ 
factor of the State. 120 

Antony’s procedure was the same in the rest of Asia Minor 
and Syria, which he visited on his tour of inspection in 41 B.c. 
Everywhere he imposed heavy contributions, which sometimes 
gave rise to acute conflicts. Thus Aradus, severely pressed for 
money by Antony’s troops, rose in revolt and killed (Hierony¬ 
mus says burned alive) four cohorts of Roman soldiers. The 
motives of Antony’s policy in Syria were partly financial, 
partly political. He wished to raise money, but he also wished 
to safeguard his rear during his projected Parthian expedition. 
He therefore deposed several city tyrants, mostly pro-Parthian, 
wflio fled to Parthia and incited it to attack Rome. From the 
cities and the rest of the population (including probably the 
vassal dynasts of the borderlands) he demanded large sub¬ 
ventions. Especially famous was his abortive raid on the 
Palmyrenes, who were reputed to have become very rich as 
intermediaries between Rome and Parthia, by reason of 
their control of the new 7 caravan road across the Syrian desert. 
He complained of their maintaining strict neutrality between 
Parthia and Rome. 121 

The exactions of Antony undoubtedly aroused a wave of 
indignation both in Syria and in Asia and provided favourable 
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conditions for the Parthian invasion of Syria and Asia Minor 
under the leadership of O. Labienus and Pacorus, which began 
late in 41 or early in 40 b.c. 

It is unnecessary to repeat here the little we know of this 
invasion. It will be sufficient to recall that Labienus remained 
master of a large part of Asia Minor for about a year and a half, 
and that the war in Syria was not brought to an end until 
38 b.c. The sufferings of Asia Minor were severe. Cities which, 
like Mylasa and Alabanda, resisted Labienus were taken and 
sacked. But most of them willingly surrendered, and so did 
many of the dynasts. 122 

We have some documentary evidence regarding the hard¬ 
ships suffered by Asia Minor in the times of Dolabella, of 
Brutus and Cassius, and of Antony and Labienus. A fragmentary 
honorary inscription from Tabae, which has recently been 
published, concerns a notable of that city who had been a 
member of the consilium of Dolabella. The enumeration of his 
services, dry and incomplete as it is, is very illuminating. 
He went on embassies to the ‘ chief among the rulers ’ ( vttcltol t&v 
rj-yovfj.ei’cov) and to the ‘ dynasts who came to Asia Minor By the 
word vttcltol is probably meant, not the consuls nor even the 
governors of the province of Asia, but perhaps the changing 
masters of the day, whatever their title may have been, who one 
after another appeared on the soil of Asia. The term ‘ dynasts ’ 
probably signifies vassal rulers of Asia on their way to the 
camps of the Roman rulers. At a time of crisis this notable 
mobilized the cavalry of the city, whether by order of one 
of the rulers or for the purpose of defending the city against 
the Parthians does not appear. It is regrettable that the text 
of the inscription is so imperfect. 123 

Even more eloquent are the inscriptions relating to the Par¬ 
thian invasion. This produced a great impression on the 
people of Asia Minor. The time of the Galatian raids seemed to 
have returned and with it came stories of divine help granted 
to various cities by their gods and protectors. A long text 
engraved on the walls of the temple of the Great Zeus of 
Panamara (near Stratonicea) gives a vivid account of the 
epiphanies of the god and of the succour lent by him to his 
sanctuary when the Parthians, marching against Stratonicea, 
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PLATE CVII 

1. Cup (sevphus) with two handles said to have been found at Homs (Syria); 
imitation of metal ware. Coloured with a thick layer of deep-green glaze which 
blurs the modelling beneath it. Adorned with applique figures representing two 
pairs of fighters. The first group consists of a Greek on horseback fighting with a 
barbarian, perhaps a Scythian of Mongolian type. The Scythian holds a round shield 
in his left hand, the gorytus (bow and arrows case) hangs down his right leg. His horse 
has collapsed, but he is still on its back. For the motif G. M. A. Richter, Metrop. 
Mus.St. iv. i (1932), p. 124 and figs. 16, 17, cf. the gorytus of Solokha, my Iranians 
and Greeks , p. 104, pi. xxi. The second group comprises a horseman in Parthian 
dress riding full gallop to the right and shooting an arrow back at his mounted 
Greek enemy, who is pursuing him. H. 0-06, diam. 0*085 m * Unpublished. 
Short mention m Augustan Art . An Exhibition &c., 1939, p. 21. I am indebted 
to Mrs. William H. Moore for permission to reproduce here, though inadequately, 
her highly interesting cup, which deserves fuller treatment. 

2. Cup (scyphus) said to have been found in Syria. Green glaze. Adorned 
in chequer pattern with lozenges in relief on which palmettes are engraved, 
alternating wnth rosettes. H. 0*08 m. Bull. 3 Ietr. 31 its. 1916, p. 65, fig. 6. 

3. Askos covered with greenish-yellow glaze. On one side is a bull in relief; 
on the other (shown on our reproduction) a cow. The handle is in the form of a 
panther or lioness springing forward, the front paws on the edge of the mouth. 
H. 0-113 m - H. B. Walters, B. 31 .C. Roman Pottery , 1908, p. 6, K 34. 

I have mentioned the type of faience ware illustrated in this plate on p. 1024 
and in note 130. It was not produced in large quantities but had a wide distri¬ 
bution. Specimens of it have been found all over the Greco-Italian world from 
South Russia, on the one hand, to Italy, Gaul, and Germany, on the other. The 
imported ware was soon replaced, at least in South Russia and Italy, bv one 
made locally. The cup in the possession of Mrs. Moore may perhaps contribute to 
a clearer insight into the problem of the location of the early factories of this 
so-called lead-glaze faience. The group of the Parthian fighting with a Greek is 
most peculiar. It has no parallel in the art of the late Hellenistic period. The 
‘ Parthian shot' as shown on the cup is a common motif of Iranian and Nomadic, 
but not of Greek or Roman art (see my ‘Dura and the problem of Parthian 
Art', pp. 270 ff., figs. 67, 69, 70). Since a borrowing from Central Asiatic art is 
most improbable, it may be suggested that the motif was introduced into Greek 
art as the result of actual observation of the methods of the Parthian archers. 
There was occasion for this in the first century b.c. at the time of Crassus’ 
expedition and of the later Parthian invasions of Syria and Asia Minor, when 
the Greeks of Syria and Asia Minor had frequent opportunities of seeing the 
Parthians as unwelcome and terrifying guests in their own country. I venture 
therefore to suggest that the new type of faience very probably originated in the 
first century b.c., and probably in Syria, where many specimens of it have been 
found. Note that many fragments of this type of pottery have been found in 
the ruins of Tarsus (many are in the Louvre, several in the Metropolitan 
Museum). 
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t. Askos reproducing a metal original (see the double handle) covered with 
green and brown glaze. On the body a vine branch with grapes beautifully 
modelled in very low relief in imitation again of metal work. H. 0*13, 1 . 0-17 m. 
O. Rayet and M. Collignon, Hist, de la Cevamique grecque, 18S8, pi. xiv, 3; F. 
Courbv, Lcs vases grecs a reliefs , p. 514. 

2. Cup (scyphus) said to have been found near Homs, Syria. Bequest of Mrs. 
H. O. Havemever. Green glaze. Decorated in low relief with plane-tree twigs 
bearing leaver and fruit. These are tied with fillets at the stem ends (under the 
handles) and are separated by two eight-pointed flowerets at the tips (centre of 
each side of the cup). Description kindlv supplied bv Miss Chr. Alexander. 
H. 0-073 m. Catalogue of the Havemever Collection, 1930, no 1946; Bull. Metr. 
Mtts., 1930, p. 75. Photograph supplied by the authorities of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Xew York. 

3. Cup (scyphus) covered with brown (?) glaze. On the body in low relief various 
objects probably related to the agones or to the Bacchic cult, such as a large 
lebes, a crater, a hydria on a columnar support, a sacrificial or agonistic table, a 
large dish, a torch, a wreath, &c Photograph supplied by the authorities of the 
Munich Museum. 

Two of the specimens reproduced in this plate are decorated with fine vegetal 
ornaments. Similar ornaments, typical both of the sevphi and the askoi, and 
very different from those familiar to us in the products of Augustan art, such 
as the Ara Pans, recur on several metal vases of the late Hellenistic period and 
on Xeo-Attic decorative marble vessels. This treatment of twigs, leaves, and 
flowers on the Syro-Anatolian faience makes it certain that the finest and earliest 
specimens of this type of pottery are pre-Augustan. See H. Kusel, J.D.A.I ., 
xxxii (1917). Anz., p. 55, fig. 1; L. Curtius, Rom. Mitt., xlix (1934b p- 274. 

The Syro-Anatolian faience ware in imitation of contemporary metal ware is a 
peculiar phenomenon in the history of Hellenistic pottery, and has been very 
inadequately studied. It was, to my mind, an attempt by Hellenistic potters, 
using and improving the technical devices of Egypt and Mesopotamia for 
the production of fine faience, to create on this basis a purely Greek, Pan- 
hellenistic type of pottery which would appeal to the whole of the Hellenistic 
world. I have shown above that neither the hellenized Mesopotamian faience 
(pi. lxxx) nor the earlier Egyptian faience of the Hellenistic period (pis. xxxvi, 
xli, 2 , and xlii, 1 and 2 ), though very popular in Mesopotamia and Egypt 
respectively, ever had a wide circulation in the rest of the Hellenistic world. 
Quite different was the history of the faience ware discussed here. Though 
late in origin, it soon became one of the most popular, though expensive, types 
of Hellenistic pottery, similar in many respects to the earlier Megarian bowls 
and other kinds of relief pottery used (like the Syro-Anatolian faience) as sub¬ 
stitutes for expensive metal ware; similar also to the painted lagynoi and the 
related wares. See below, Ch. VIII. However, any kind of generalization in this 
respect is premature so long as the material is not fully collected and classified, 
and the whole group studied on the basis of careful technical analyses of clay 
and glaze and with the help of a minute stylistic investigation. 
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endeavoured to storm it. Less fortunate was another temple 
of the kolvoi', that of Lagina. 124 

In general Labienus showed no consideration for the cities of 
Asia Minor. He, like the other Roman plunderers of the 
province, was in need of money, which he exacted ruthlessly 
from the cities, besides sacking many temples.* The ambassa¬ 
dors of Mylasa who appeared before C. Caesar (Octavianus) at 
Samos in 31 b.c. draw a gloomy picture of the state of their city 
after its siege and capture by Labienus :f many citizens had 
been killed, many others captured, the temples inside and 
outside the city had been pillaged, the countryside devastated, 
the farms burnt down, and calamities of every kind had 
descended upon the city. 

It is tempting to connect with the same events the fragmen¬ 
tary decree of Aphrodisias in honour of a man who helped the 
city at a moment of famine, was magistrate in war-time, and 
perhaps took an active part in one of the battles. 125 

The devastations of Labienus did not induce Antony to relax 
his own efforts to raise funds. He was in urgent need of money 
for his Parthian expedition and afterwards for the great 
struggle with C. Caesar. He had determined from the outset to 
acquire a large and powerful fleet. This he collected and 
organized at the expense of his Asiatic and European pro¬ 
vinces. He lent a number of his ships in 36 b.c. to C. Caesar for 
the purposes of his struggle with Sextus Pompeius, and some 
of these or of the more efficient members of their crews were 
probably retained by C. Caesar in his service. We still possess 
the dossier of the brave captain of one of the larger war-ships, 
who was a native of Rhosus in Syria, distinguished himself in 
the war against Sextus Pompeius, and after the war took up 
service with C. Caesar, and remained in his navy probably 
without interruption until the battle of Actium. The triumvirs 
honoured him with the franchise and immunity, and later, 
after the battle of Actium, Caesar at his request granted pardon 
and certain privileges to his native city, and recommended him 
to the attention of his fellow^ citizens. 126 

Nor v : as Greece, any more than Asia, left unmolested 
after all its previous hardships. It is certain that at least 

* Cass. Dio, xlviii. 26. f S.I.G . 3 768. 
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Achaea had to pay heavy contributions to Antony, which he 
rigorously exacted from the cities before handing over the 
country to Sextus Pompeius in accordance with the treaty of 
Misenum. 137 

The epilogue to this long story of pillage and oppression was 
the final duel between Antony and C. Caesar, in which the 
East was once more forced to participate and of course by the 
usual methods. The facts of this last struggle are well known 
and add nothing to the picture that I have drawn. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that the armies and navies mobilized 
in this war were the largest ever seen. The army of Antony 
comprised at least 75,000 foot and 12,000 horse, while his fleet 
of 500 large war-ships and hundreds of transports carried crews 
which must be estimated at between 125,000 and 150,000 men. 
In addition he had reserves of 11 legions and many auxiliaries. 
The army and fleet of C. Caesar were of about the same size. 
To feed, pay, and clothe forces of this magnitude and to provide 
rowers for the fleet, Antony was naturally forced to call upon 
all the resources of Greece and of the East. Egypt supplied 
part of his requirements, but the bulk of them were met by 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece. 128 

It may be appropriate to end this survey by referring to 
the well-known passage of Plutarch* in which he describes the 
hopeless misery and the unexampled humiliation of the popu¬ 
lation of Greece on the eve of Actium. After the battle C. 
Caesar sailed to Athens, came to terms with the Greeks, and 
distributed the grain that remained at the end of the campaign 
among the cities, for these were in a sorry plight, having been 
stripped of money, slaves, and beasts of burden. The com 
which Caesar distributed was no doubt that which he had 
previously requisitioned from the Greeks. Plutarch concludes 
his statement on a personal note: ‘My great-grandfather 
Nicarchus’, he says, ‘ used to tell how all his fellow-citizens (he 
was a Chaeronean) were pressed into the service of carrying 
wheat on their shoulders down to the sea at Anticyra, their 
pace being quickened with the whip; they had carried one load 
in this way and a second had been assigned to them, but just 
as they were about to start word was brought that Antony had 

* Ant. 68. 6-8 
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been defeated, and this was the salvation of the city; for 
immediately the agents and soldiers of Antony fled and the 
citizens divided the corn among themselves’. 129 

4. EPILOGUE 

I have now surveyed the extension of Roman rule over part 
of the Hellenistic world at the end of the second and in the first 
century B.C., and have endeavoured to show the effect of its 
successive phases upon the social and economic development 
of the conquered territory. I may here pause and draw some 
general conclusions from the material I have set out. 

Rome intervened in the East on the pretext of restoring 
liberty to the Greek world. According to Roman official 
theory the protectorate that she established over the Greek 
cities as a result of this intervention was a real boon to her 
allies ( socii ), as her associates in the East, both cities and 
monarchs, were officially called. As regards the cities it was 
said to guarantee them freedom and self-government, to put 
an end to royal oppression and royal encroachments on their 
liberty, and to bring them safety from foreign enemies and 
internal peace, that is to say, a cessation of petty wars among 
themselves and of civil strife and social and political distur¬ 
bances. For the monarchies it was supposed to mean the 
establishment of a solid political equilibrium, undisturbed by 
wars or by the ambitions of individual rulers. 

During the short period from the intervention of Rome to 
the Mithridatic wars, her benevolent protectorate proved more 
or less harmless to her city-allies. Some of the blessings 
described above were, at least in a certain measure, realized. 
But it brought no real progress comparable to that which the 
Greek cities had achieved under the royal protectorate and 
domination. 

As regards their constitutional standing, no fundamental 
change was introduced by Rome. Roman theory regarded 
them as independent bodies politic in alliance with her. But 
in practice they had no more political independence than had 
the city-allies or subjects of the Hellenistic monarchies. Rome 
never hesitated to impose her will on the cities when necessary, 
exactly as the Hellenistic rulers had done. 
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Nor did Roman protection against foreign enemies surpass 
or even equal in efficiency that which the Greek cities had 
received from former protectors and masters, especially the 
Antigonids and the Seleucids, and the successors of the latter, 
the Attalids. Finally, civil strife within the cities was never 
eliminated so long as they retained a semblance of their 
political independence. 

As regards Rome’s relations with the Hellenistic monarchies, 
the boasted balance and equilibrium never existed. The 
stronger monarchies were smashed by her mailed fist, but the 
result was not political freedom for the weaker. In fact all 
the Hellenistic monarchies lost their independence almost 
entirely, and became practically vassals of the Roman 
State. 

Even so, the period of Roman protectorate and partial 
domination contributed in Greece to a certain economic 
recovery from the havoc caused by the first great wars of 
liberation and enslavement. In Asia Minor it was a time of 
brilliant progress, which was not greatly impaired even by the 
transformation of the Pergamene kingdom into the Roman 
province of Asia. The most important factor in the economic 
life of the Hellenistic world at this time was not so much the 
dubious peace established by Rome as the closer economic 
contact between the East and the West, and the increasing 
demand for Hellenistic goods on the western market. More¬ 
over, the new capital and the new energy which the many 
immigrants from Italy, the negotiatores, brought into Greece 
and Asia Minor helped those countries further to develop their 
economic resources. 

With the Mithridatic wars begins a new phase in the relations 
between the Hellenistic East and its Roman rulers. In 
theory the situation of the former remained the same, but in 
fact it had changed completely. During and after these wars 
it became evident to every one in those regions that the 
blessings of Roman protection were a mere fiction. The 
political liberty both of the cities and of such kings as remained 
independent was seen to be an empty formula. The mili¬ 
tary defence of Hellenistic territory against foreign enemies 
proved to be badly organized and seriously defective. The 
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successive wars in the northern region of the Balkan peninsula, 
the Mithridatic wars, the repeated expeditions against the 
pirates, the unsuccessful attempts to hold in check not only the 
great Parthian Empire but even such minor Powers as Armenia 
and the Nabataeans, strikingly displayed the inefficiency and 
inadequacy of Roman military organization. The partial 
victories were gained at the cost of the utmost effort and of 
enormous expense, the burden of which fell upon the allies of 
Rome. 

The final stage of this evolution was reached with the civil 
wars. Whereas the Romans had some plausible ground for 
arguing that their wars in the East and the struggle with the 
pirates were after all enterprises in which Rome and the allies 
had a joint interest and that their successful issue was perhaps 
of more importance to the latter than to the former, the Roman 
civil wars, as I have remarked, had manifestly nothing to do 
with the safety, prosperity, and liberty of the allies. Yet it was 
on the allies that the burden of them fell most heavily. When 
Sulla punished Greece and Asia Minor for having supported 
Mithridates and for having taken part in the massacre of 
the ‘ Romans when his successors applied to them for help 
against the allies of Mithridates, the tribes of the northern 
Balkans and the pirates, the socii accepted the heavy fines and 
the arbitrary requisitions as a great calamity but may have 
understood their justification. But when Pompey and Caesar, 
who both claimed to be the legitimate rulers of Rome, demanded 
allegiance and material support from the ‘allies’, when the 
same was done by Brutus and Cassius on one side and by 
C. Caesar and Antony on the other, and again by Antony and 
by C. Caesar, and when each party punished with the utmost 
severity those who sought to remain neutral, the ‘ allies ’ were 
reduced to utter bewilderment and despair. 

Thus, so far as the provision of security was concerned, the 
Roman regime proved a gross and cruel imposture. Never 
before had the Hellenistic countries suffered so terribly from 
wars with the causes and objects of which they had as a rule 
no concern whatever, if they even understood them. 

Nor was the political control established by the Romans in 
the East successful in its methods. After a period during which 
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a protectorate was exercised from Rome by means of legations, 
commissions, and embassies, a more direct system of control, 
known as the provincial regime, was gradually set up in some 
of the former Hellenistic monarchies. In theory the aim of this 
regime was the same as that of the protectorate: to secure for 
the provincials, usually referred to as ‘allies’ (socii) of Rome, 
peace, justice, fair administration, and equitable taxation, and 
concomitant happiness and prosperity. The difference was one 
of method: in lieu of sending temporary missions to the East, 
the Roman Senate and People now had permanent representa¬ 
tion there, in the persons of governors of the provinces armed 
with full civil and military powers and holding office for a year. 
This change in the system of control proved a complete failure. 
The new yearly governors practically carried on in their 
provinces the system of administration and taxation of the 
Hellenistic kings. No essential factor was changed, except 
one—the spirit in which this system was applied. In place of 
the personal, paternal, benevolent rule of hereditary kings 
whose interests were identical with those of the country, a rule 
regarded as at least tolerable by the people, there was substi¬ 
tuted a truly ‘colonial’ regime, arrogant, selfish, corrupt, cruel, 
ruthless, and inefficient. Some of the governors were men of 
high principles, enlightened, well-meaning, and benevolent. 
But all of them, the good and the bad alike (and the latter 
rather than the former were typical of the class), ruled over the 
provinces as over ‘estates’ of the Roman People (praedia 
popnli Romani), mere annexes, not constituent parts, of the 
Roman State, inhabited by an inferior race. This unfortunate 
attitude was aggravated by the employment of tax-farmers, 
the publicani, Romans, not local people, imbued with the same 
spirit as the governors and their staffs. The institution in 
itself was not bad, but it assumed grotesque and oppressive 
forms in the atmosphere of ‘colonial’ exploitation that pre¬ 
vailed in the provinces and of political corruption at Rome. 
The Roman provincial administration was a real ‘ pasha ’ rule of 
the kind with which we have been made familiar by the practice 
of Turkish Sultans and Persian Shahs of the past. It was 
certainly far inferior to the rule of the Antigonids, Seleucids, 
and Attalids. 
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Such conditions were unfavourable to the economic develop¬ 
ment of the countries subjected to them. The provincials were 
inevitably conscious that they were mere tools in the hands of 
foreigners, without rights or liberty even in the economic held. 
They laboured and suffered not for their own advantage, nor 
even for that of their own country, but for strangers, for 
foreign rulers who absorbed all their gains, in normal times by 
an elaborate system of fiscal oppression, and in emergencies by 
violent and arbitrary exactions. 

The provincials could not indeed suspend work and pro¬ 
duction, but they carried these on from necessity and in an 
atmosphere of utter demoralization. The enormous majority 
sought nothing more than to keep themselves and their 
families alive and to escape imprisonment and death. 

No doubt all the provincials were not treated alike. There 
was an elite, the rich and influential magnates of the cities, who 
by servility and bribes, and a judicious choice of friends and 
protectors, succeeded in retaining and increasing their fortunes 
and in securing an exceptional and privileged position among 
their fellow citizens, as immunes among the masses of oppressed 
provincials. I have mentioned several such magnates, and the 
civil wars produced conditions favourable to the growth of 
their number. To these must be added the Italian immigrants, 
the negotiatores, who formed another privileged group amid the 
multitude of those who had many duties but no rights. As 
owners of land or shops, as merchants and ship-owners, or 
as money-lenders, they fared much better than the natives 
similarly engaged. 

Thus the burden of Roman rule lay with especial w r eight 
upon the working and middle classes of the towns and of the 
country. 

And yet the conditions above described formed no more than 
a superstructure on the economic life of the East, of which the 
core remained sound and full of promise. As I have said, the 
period of the domination of the Roman Senate and People w r as 
not merely the sad conclusion of a long process of development, 
a time of destruction both systematic and spasmodic. It w'as 
also the preparation for a renascence. Wars and oppression 
were an important factor in the economic evolution of the East, 
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though of an exclusively negative character. But alongside of 
this negative and restrictive factor there was another, of a 
positive kind, for which the Romans were responsible. I refer 
to the new opportunities for economic expansion which the 
gradual establishment of the Roman world State offered to the 
East. New impulse was given to its economic efforts in the second 
century B.c. by throwing open Italy as a market for its products 
and by the rapid increase in the buying capacity of its Italian 
customers. During the period of civil strife, this new western 
market, though severely shaken by wars at home and abroad, 
continued to expand, to become more united and consolidated, 
and to demand Eastern commodities of all kinds in ever in¬ 
creasing quantities. The economic unity of the ancient world, 
which had been partly achieved in the East by Alexander, was 
now gradually restored there and extended to the West. From 
the standpoint of economic history the close contact between 
East and West that resulted from Roman rule was as imporant 
as had been Alexander’s opening of the East to western trade. 
New material resources in the West were added to the world’s 
stock, new economic possibilities were opened by its gradual 
urbanization and pacification. No new land, of course, was dis¬ 
covered. Here again the comparison with Columbus and America 
is misleading. Western Europe had been in commercial and 
economic contact with eastern Europe and the Near East from 
time immemorial. The new phenomenon was not any dis¬ 
covery of entirely new markets and of completely unknown 
resources. It was the incorporation of the West in the fabric of 
the East, an extension of the eastern economy and of the 
eastern mode of life, with all its requirements, to large areas 
hitherto little affected by them. The East and the West were 
not only politically united. They were knitted together into 
one economic unit by the establishment of lasting and uninter¬ 
rupted social and economic relations between the united West 
and the equally united East. 

This process began early, but was slow and hardly percep¬ 
tible in its beginnings. In the turmoil of the civil wars, in the 
stormy atmosphere of the first century B.c., solid foundations 
were laid for the new unity of the world. In this period the 
West underwent a momentous evolution such as, in the East, 

3261.3 E e 
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had begun long before. We have seen how there, slowly 
and gradually, before and especially after Alexander, a new 
‘oecumenical’ Greek nation, with one and the same language, 
one and the same civilization, one and the same mentality, and 
the same forms of economic and social life, was created and 
consolidated. And so it was, with certain differences in the 
West. An Italian nation came into being, in spite of the 
diversity of the ethnographic units composing it. The evolu¬ 
tion began with the latinization or romanization of Italy, 
which made astonishing progress in the time of the civil wars. 
Out of a chaos of languages and civilizations arose a new and 
compact Italian nation with a single language and a single 
civilization. This new nation streamed to the North and to the 
West on the heels of the Roman legions. It first superimposed 
itself upon, and then gradually penetrated deeply into, the 
areas of Berber, Celtic, Iberian, Illyrian and to some extent of 
Thracian civilization, where it brought about the gradual and 
successful development of a new type of men and a new people. 

The romanization or latinization of the West was a compli¬ 
cated phenomenon not easy to understand. The new Latin 
civilization, from its very origin, was connected by thousands 
of ties with the Greek city-civilization of the East. In the field 
of cultural and intellectual life and to a large extent in economic 
and social structure, it was, in fact, a new western edition of 
Greek and especially of Hellenistic civilization. Its rise and 
consolidation contributed decisively to the unification, on lines 
mainly devised by Greece, of the ancient civilized world in 
general. And it was in the time of the civil wars that this uni¬ 
fication was effectively realized, not only in its political aspect. 

No endeavour was made by the West to latinize the East and 
still less was there any attempt by the East to hellenize the 
West. But by independent internal evolution each of these two 
sections of the civilized world reached a point at which union 
between them became possible and natural. Their conception 
of life, their mentality, their social and economic organization, 
though different in many respects, were of one and the same 
type. The ‘Romans’ of the West and the ‘Hellenes’ of the 
East understood each other very well, and had more or less 
the same requirements and the same desires and ideals. In 
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economic respects the result of unification was that the West 
was prepared to absorb a greatly increased quantity of eastern 
goods, in fact as large a quantity as the East was able to 
produce; and that the East was disposed to open its markets to 
western commodities provided that these were as good as, or 
better than, its own products. 

Wars and oppression never completely undermined the 
economic foundations of the East. Greece no doubt had seen 
her territory laid waste, her population drained by race suicide 
and emigration, demoralized by the Roman methods of govern¬ 
ment, and reduced to general poverty. Her economic leader¬ 
ship was at an end and she never regained her former prosperity. 
She had always been poor in natural resources and in this 
respect she became even poorer in late Hellenistic times by 
progressive deforestation, exhaustion and erosion of the soil, 
the exhaustion of certain mines, and so forth. Her ancient 
wealth and splendour had been due, not to the bounties of 
nature, but to her unique creative genius, which had secured 
her supremacy in the intellectual and artistic sphere, and to her 
economic pre-eminence. But these times were gone, and in the 
economic life of the united world Greece was bound to play 
a very modest part. Greek products, except antiquities and 
education—and prosperity could not be based on the export of 
these—were not in demand in the rest of the civilized world. 

The situation of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt was different. 
The fertility of their soil had not diminished. The demand for 
their special products had been maintained and was rapidly 
increasing. They retained their position as countries of transit, 
and their role as carriers, for the trade with Iran, India, and 
China. Neither the calamities of war nor the hardships of oppres¬ 
sion could kill the active and enterprising economic spirit of the 
Near East. It is evident that Asia Minor and Syria could not 
have paid the enormous sums that were demanded from them 
had they not possessed perennial sources of wealth such as war 
and oppression could not utterly destroy. These sources were 
their agriculture, their pasturage, their industry and commerce. 

It is curious to notice that one of the greatest inventions in 
the field of ancient industry, that of blown glass, an invention 
which revolutionized the market for pottery, was made either 
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PLATE CX 

i. Six-sided glass amphorisk with two handles found in Potamia 
near Golgoi, Cyprus. Blue. Inscription 'EvvLojv | €7ran^nev. Short cylin¬ 
drical neck, plain. Convex shoulders divided by palmettes into six 
panels each containing a rosette within a semicircle. Sides taper 
downwards. Each side forms a panel variously decorated: (a) double 
flute hanging from a palmette; (6) jug hanging from an ivy spray; 
(c) pipes hanging from a palmette; ( d ) inscription; (£>) bunch of grapes 
hanging from a palmette; (/) cantharus hanging from an ivy spray. 
Base flat. Blown in a (/) tripartite mould. H. 0-143 m. I have repeated 
in abbreviated form the description of the amphorisk by D. B. Harden, 
J.R.S. xxv (1935), p. 168, no. 6, who gives a complete bibliography, 
cf. Augustan Art . An Exhibition &c., 1939, p. 22, fig. 49. I may remind 
the reader that similar decoration is typical of the painted lagynoi. 

2 /. Two-handled cup. Greenish yellow. Inscriptions: 'Evvituv | 
€ttolti\(j€v in a tabella ansata and pvrj'jjdij | o dyopd\^vco (sic) (pivrjodfj 
6 dyopd^cov) likewise. On the body two friezes: one containing the 
inscriptions and between them ivy sprays and vine sprays, and the 
other adorned with vertical flutes. Sloping bottom with honeycomb 
pattern of lozenges. Flat base. Blown in tripartite mould. H. 0-062 m. 
Description borrowed from D. B. Harden, loc. cit., p. 166, no. 2, d, 
who lists three other cups of the same mould and gives the bibliography, 
cf. Augustan Age . An Exhibition &c., p. 22. On the invention of blown 
glass Ch. VI, n. 146. 

2 a-e and g. Decorative glass plaques. See Ch. IV, n. 167. 
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in Syria or in Egypt probably in the second half of the first 
century b.c. (Pis. cix and cx). Less important, but still sympto¬ 
matic, was the production of a new type of glazed pottery, the 
elegant pottery of yellow, brown, and green colour covered with 
what is known as ‘Bleiglazur’. It was invented probably in 
the second half of the first century B.c., perhaps somewhere in 
Asia Minor, and was exported far and wide to the East and 
West, but especially to Italy (Pis. evil and cvm). 

The date of these inventions is admittedly controversial. 
We may ascribe them to the time of the Augustan peace, and 
compare their conquest of the market with the notable achieve¬ 
ment of the Arretine potters. But it is evident that such 
improvements and discoveries were in the air and that the way 
had been prepared for them by a long series of experiments . 130 

Another significant feature is the keenness of the merchants 
of the time to devise new methods of trade and to try new 
trade-routes. Witness the discovery of the monsoons and the 
use made of it by the Greek merchants of Egypt.* 131 Similarly 
in the Mediterranean the channels of trade were radically 
altered in the late first century B.c., to accord with the new 
situation, and we notice a change of orientation similar to that 
which followed the Persean war and the destruction of Corinth. 
Delos had lost its position as the great Italian emporium in 
the Aegean and was slowly dying. Peculiar political and 
commercial factors had made it a great clearing-house for the 
trade between the Hellenistic world and Italy. These factors 
ceased to exist in the time of the civil wars. Syria was now a 
Roman province, the pirates had vanished, Corinth was about 
to be restored to life. It was natural that the Syrian merchants 
should prefer to establish their fonduqs in southern Italy and 
that Anatolian and Pontic traders should do the same or make 
use of Corinth rather than Delos for their commercial relations 
with Italy. It was not Mithridates and the pirates who 
destroyed Delos. It died a natural death. Trade gradually 
abandoned it and it became once more what it had been before 
Antigonus Gonatas—a famous sacred island and an occasional 
port of call for merchants. 

* It is interesting to observe that at the same time the great ‘silk route' 
across Asia was being organized by China. 
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Rhodes was better situated, but it never recovered the 
position that it had held before Delos entered on the brilliant 
phase of its history. It remained a convenient port of call for 
Syrian and Egyptian merchants trading with the Aegean and 
the Euxine. But those merchants, when trading with Italy, 
had no real need to make use of impoverished Rhodes as a 
commercial centre. Nevertheless, Rhodes remained an excel¬ 
lent and well-organized port and was never completely forsaken 
by international trade. 

The great commercial cities of the new age were the Syrian 
and Phoenician ports, Alexandria, the ports of Asia Minor, 
Corinth, and the ports of the south-eastern and south-western 
coasts of Italy. We observe no change in the orientation of the 
Pontic trade, nor was any possible. 

We have no means of estimating the volume of the trade of 
the ancient world in the late first century b.c. No statistical 
data are available. The archaeological material is dispersed 
and has never been made an object of careful study from the 
economic standpoint. It is evident, however, that the ground 
was well prepared for the brilliant economic revival of the age 
of Augustus. All that was required for this was peace and good 
government. Of these both East and West had urgent need 
and were prepared to make good use, and they presently 
attained them, thanks to the unity of the ancient world 
established by Rome. However, the crucial problem remains: 
was this unity an unmixed blessing ? did it not bring with 
itself germs of stagnation and decay ? This question cannot be 
discussed here. I have dealt with it in another book and have 
shovm v r hat w r ere the ultimate results of that unity. 



VIII 

SUMMARY AND EPILOGUE 

NEW FEATURES IN THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC LIFE 
OF THE HELLENISTIC WORLD 

INTRODUCTORY: PHASES OF EVOLUTION 

I have traced in the preceding chapters the economic and social 
development of the Hellenistic world during the three cen¬ 
turies that followed Alexander’s death. I may now, for the 
convenience of the reader, briefly summarize what I have 
written. The conquest of the Near East by Alexander relieved 
the Greek city-states of continental Greece and of the islands 
from an acute political, economic, and social crisis which had 
found its expression in the economic and social sphere in a 
growing overpopulation of Greece, in the reduction of the 
masses to indigence and the concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a small class; while a diminishing demand for the 
products of Greek industry on both the home and foreign 
markets brought about a gradual decrease in industrial pro¬ 
duction and a corresponding decline of commercial activity. 

Alexander’s Eastern conquests provided the Greeks with 
new markets for their wares and offered them excellent oppor¬ 
tunities for emigration and the recovery of economic status. 
They helped to set Greece on her feet again and led to a period 
of great commercial activity and prosperity. But this revival 
was of short duration. It was impeded from the outset not 
only by the incessant wars of Alexander’s successors, which 
especially affected Greece, but also by the buoyant economic 
development of the Near East on Greek lines, which slowly 
but continuously reduced the demand for Greek products in 
the Asiatic and African parts of the former empire of Alexander. 

The years that followed, known as the period of the political 
balance of power, witnessed a certain stabilization of economic 
and social conditions in the Hellenistic world. The three lead¬ 
ing monarchies that emerged from the turmoil of the time of 
the Successors were actively occupied in consolidating their 
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position and remodelling their economic and social life. In 
the East this was done with the help of an ever-increasing host 
of Macedonian and Greek immigrants distributed throughout 
the former Oriental monarchies in larger and smaller groups. 
The same process was begun in certain minor monarchical 
States and in some of the leading Greek city-states which had 
succeeded in retaining their political independence. 

The leading role, both politically and in other respects, 
was played by the two largest and wealthiest regions of 
the Hellenistic world—Egypt under the Ptolemies and Syria 
under the Seleucids. Both the Ptolemies and the Seleucids 
had a great task before them in the organization of their 
States on new administrative, financial, social, and economic 
lines, with a view to their strength, wealth, and contentment, 
and in their political consolidation. The main problem before 
them was to establish a reasonable modus vivendi between the 
two constituent parts of the population of their kingdoms, 
the two foundations on which their dominion rested—on the 
one hand the new settlers, for the most part associates of the 
king and instruments in his hands, chiefly Macedonians and 
Greeks; on the other the natives, the economic backbone of 
the two countries. These two groups had at first very little 
in common: their mentality was utterly different and so was 
the structure of their relations, social, commercial, and in¬ 
dustrial. A new economic organization that would produce 
the harmonious co-operation of the two parts was indispensable 
in each kingdom, but to achieve it was a matter of extreme 
difficulty. Without this co-operation the Ptolemies and the 
Seleucids could not attain their principal objects, the fusion of 
their kingdoms into solid political units and their strengthening 
and enrichment by the development and more rational ex¬ 
ploitation of their natural resources. 

The efforts of the first Ptolemies, of whom we know much, 
and of the early Seleucids, of whom we know much less, appear 
to have met with fair success. Egypt and the Asiatic empire 
of the Seleucids became, if not solid and enduring political, 
economic, and social units (for the problem of the amalgama¬ 
tion of the Greeks and the natives was not satisfactorily solved 
either by the first Ptolemies or by the Seleucids), at least 
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strong and wealthy States; these enabled their rulers to play 
in the Hellenistic world the part not only of political but also 
of economic leaders, at the expense of, but without crushing 
detriment to, the other constituent parts of it, especially the 
Greek cities of the mainland and the islands. The result of this 
hegemony was a certain stabilization and political and economic 
balance of power, which seemed likely to endure. 

But the stabilization and balance of power thus established 
were never firmly founded and never remained undisturbed 
for long. They were undermined from the very start by certain 
elements in the situation: by the political rivalry between the 
three leading monarchies, entailing recurrent wars in which 
the minor States took an active part; by the fierce struggle 
of the Greek cities for political independence and their con¬ 
flicts among themselves, aggravated and complicated by in¬ 
ternal discords and social revolutions in some of the leading 
cities; by the gradual but steady disintegration of the 
Seleucid monarchy under the pressure of foreign wars, of 
the Galatian invasion of Asia Minor, and of the revival of 
national spirit in India and Iran. The consequences of the 
instability of the balance of power were most acutely felt in 
Greece, the weakest and least consolidated part of the Hel¬ 
lenistic world. A gradual impoverishment, connected with the 
steadily growing economic emancipation of the East from the 
Greek motherland, became the leading feature of its life, and 
this impoverishment was responsible for the revival of acute 
social and economic unrest. 

A strong effort to give greater political and economic stability 
to the Hellenistic world, on the basis of the political hegemony 
of the leading Powers, was made at the end of the third cen¬ 
tury B.c. by Antiochus III of Syria and Philip V of Macedonia, 
to the detriment of Egypt, which had hitherto been the 
strongest Hellenistic State and the pivot of Hellenistic equili¬ 
brium. Under the combined military pressure of Macedonia 
and Syria Egypt lost its control of the Aegean and its leading 
position in the commercial life of the Hellenistic world. These 
it was unable to recover, for it was involved in a difficult 
internal struggle, due to the inability of the Ptolemies to find a 
satisfactory solution of the main problem that confronted 
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them—how to develop friendly relations between the Greeks 
and the natives and secure their harmonious co-operation in the 
economic life of the country, which they were organizing on 
the basis of a strict State control. The result was a gradual 
decline in the prosperity of Egypt and its growing isolation. 

Meanwhile the efforts of Antiochus and Philip, successful 
at the outset, were disconcerted by a new development. The 
minor States, whose very existence was threatened by these 
endeavours to unite the Hellenistic world, called into the 
political arena a new force, which proved unexpectedly decisive. 
They appealed to Rome, the new predominant Power of 
the West. 

The intervention of Rome had two important consequences. 
The protagonists in the attempt at stabilization—Macedonia 
and Syria—were eliminated by Rome in a series of effective 
strokes. Rome herself assumed the task of pacifying and stabiliz¬ 
ing the Hellenistic world under her benevolent hegemony, and 
carried it out successfully for a time. After a period during 
which the Greek city-states, in particular, of the mainland, the 
islands, and Asia Minor, experienced great sufferings and 
suffered severe losses as a result of the wars of liberation and 
enslavement, the Hellenistic territories were at last granted 
a breathing-space. For about fifty years they lived in a con¬ 
dition of peace and unity enforced upon them by the heavy 
hand of Rome and only temporarily interrupted by short 
periods of local wars. This enforced peace had its beneficial 
results. Greece and Asia Minor enjoyed a phase of prosperity, 
more conspicuous in the latter, less so in Greece. But this 
prosperity was not shared by Egypt and Syria; for Egypt was 
still helplessly struggling with its internal problems and was 
rapidly decaying, while Syria, in its Oriental seclusion, was 
prevented from quietly enjoying its natural wealth and its 
economic opportunities by the forces of disintegration, sup¬ 
ported and intensified by the political action of Rome. 

Still more important than the partial and compulsory peace 
was another factor in the economic development of the Hellenis¬ 
tic States, which also was a consequence of Roman intervention 
and protectorate. I allude to the closer political, social, and 
economic connexion of the two parts of the civilized world of 
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that time: the Western, centred around Italy and Rome, and 
the Eastern, more or less reunited under the pressure of the 
Roman protectorate. For the Eastern region the increasingly 
intimate interpenetration of the two worlds meant not only 
a new market for its goods, a market continuously increasing 
in size and purchasing capacity, and perhaps a new field for 
emigration (mostly through slavery), but also an influx of new 
capital and new energies from the West. These made their 
way into the East with the steady flow of enterprising and 
well-to-do new settlers, the ‘Roman’ negotiatores. What 
the negotiatores brought with them was not only a brisk 
business spirit but also capital ready for investment. This was 
no doubt capital that had formerly been accumulated by the 
East and had been transferred to the West in the form of loot, 
booty, and indemnities. Nevertheless, it was some compensa¬ 
tion to the East that at least in part it was not invested in the 
West, but returned to its original home to revivify and re¬ 
organize the anaemic and disorganized economy of the East. 

The recovery of the Hellenistic world brought about by the 
Roman protectorate was, however, partial and local. It did 
not affect the richest parts of it—Syria and Egypt—and there¬ 
fore never restored in full the prosperity that had prevailed 
under the Successors and under the creators of the Hellenistic 
balance of power. This blessed age never returned. Moreover, 
the recovery was short-lived. It was interrupted and shaken 
to its very foundations by the revolt, led by Mithridates, of 
Asia Minor and Greece against Roman domination; and was 
completely reversed during the civil wars that followed, when 
the East was ruthlessly exploited and utterly humiliated by 
its masters, who were fighting their own fierce battles for power 
on Greek soil and with the help of the resources of the East. 
Even in the short intervals between the successive stages of 
the Roman civil war the East had no rest. Roman domination 
and the Roman system of provincial administration weighed 
heavily and unremittingly upon it. 

Such in brief were the successive phases of the economic 
and social development of the Hellenistic world. It had 
failed to find solutions for its principal problems: the establish¬ 
ment of political unity or at least of a more or less peaceful 
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political co-operation, that is to say, of a durable balance of 
power. This was made impossible by the ceaseless struggles 
for political hegemony, which had a disastrous effect not only 
in the political but also in the economic and social spheres. 
No doubt these struggles stimulated the energies of the rivals, 
compelling them to efforts whereby the productivity and trade 
of their respective territories might be increased. But, on the 
other hand, the wars absorbed or destroyed an enormous 
volume of human energy which otherwise would have been 
active in the economic field, and large quantities of actual or 
prospective goods; they encouraged and developed the destruc¬ 
tive spirit of individuals and groups (for example, piracy); and 
they created in the masses of the population an ever-increasing 
sense of uncertainty, which gradually and inevitably induced 
depression and apathy. 

Within the great monarchical States (other than Macedonia) 
the rulers never succeeded in attaining stabilization and con¬ 
solidation. They never found a way of escape from the great 
antinomy in the political, social, and economic life of their 
dominions, to which the conquest of Alexander had given rise: 
the conflict between the two leading forms of civilized life, 
the Eastern and the Western, between Greek city-states and 
Oriental monarchies—between Greek ‘politai’ and Oriental 
subjects; between the Greek economic system, based on free¬ 
dom and private initiative, and the State economy of the East, 
supervised, guided, and controlled. And finally they were 
faced with the great eternal problem of human society, as 
acute in the ancient world as it is in the modern: the antinomy 
between the rulers and the ruled, the ‘haves’ and the ‘have- 
nots’, the bourgeoisie and the working classes, the city and the 
country. 

It was in the main the inability of the Hellenistic world to 
find, if not the solution of these problems, at least an acceptable 
compromise, which was responsible for its easy defeat by Rome 
and its incorporation in the fabric of the Roman Empire. The 
destinies of the old Hellenistic States as parts of the Roman 
Empire have been dealt with by me in another work and do 
not concern us here. I may, however, observe that although 
the problem of political unity was solved by the Romans, at 
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least for a certain time, the other problems were not; and it 
was this inability to solve them that was the underlying cause 
of the political dissolution of the Roman Empire. 

In the three centuries of the existence of the Hellenistic 
world many new social and economic features came into 
existence in the course of its evolution, features which were 
unknown to the Oriental empires and to classical Greece. I 
have drawn attention to these and done my best to elucidate 
them in the preceding chapters, both in their essence and their 
gradual development. The attentive reader of my book could, 
without my help, arrange them in systematic order and form 
an idea of their character and importance. But in order to 
make this process easier, I may—at the risk of repeating my¬ 
self—offer a brief systematic survey of the more prominent 
of these new’ features as our meagre evidence reveals them, in 
the form rather of problems than of ascertained facts. In 
doing so I shall deal more explicitly with certain features to 
which I have devoted less attention in my historical narrative. 
It is not my purpose to treat systematically in this chapter 
all the new features of economic and social life, for this would 
probably require an entire volume. I shall confine myself to 
a small selection, to those which I regard as of the greatest 
interest to students of the ancient v f orld. In the first part of 
my survey I shall address myself to the social aspect of the 
period, and proceed to the economic aspect in the second. 

I. SOME FEATURES OF SOCIAL LIFE 

i. Unity of the Hellenistic World 

Alexander’s conquest of the Persian Empire made a con¬ 
siderable change in the aspect of the Eastern section of the 
ancient v r orld. It added to the Greek share of it the former 
constituent parts of the Persian Empire, its various satrapies. 
The whole extent of these satrapies was familiar to the adminis¬ 
tration and to many of the inhabitants of the Persian State. 
They were intersected by roads, which were well organized 
and carefully kept in repair, and these roads, military and 
commercial, formed a well-balanced system. Though direct 
evidence on this subject is lacking, there is no doubt that the 
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Persian administration was in possession of itineraries, that 
is to say, descriptions of these roads with a record of distances 
between the stopping-places; such itineraries were later known 
to the Greeks as 680177-0/xcu or crrafyun, and to the Romans as 
itineraria. For purposes of taxation and preparedness for war 
the Persian kings and satraps certainly had in their hands 
lists of the inhabited centres of each satrapy, and at least 
an approximate idea of the territories belonging to these 
inhabited centres, their population, and their material resources. 
Of course all the satrapies of the huge Persian Empire were 
not equally familiar to its rulers. Such parts of the empire as 
Egypt, Asia Minor, Phoenicia, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Baby¬ 
lonia, centres of high civilization and thoroughly developed 
administrative and economic organization, were known in all 
their details, and this knowledge was certainly registered in 
written form. With their Iranian satrapies and their Arabian 
dependencies, as well as with certain parts of Asia Minor, 
Armenia, and the Caucasus, the Persian rulers were less 
thoroughly acquainted. But even in respect of these regions 
we may credit the Persian civil and military administrators 
with some degree of information . 1 

Well known as they were to their own rulers and to the 
merchants resident in the Persian Empire, the Persian satrapies 
were not unfamiliar to the Greeks. I have mentioned in the 
second chapter how active were the trade relations of the 
Greeks with certain portions of the Persian Empire, especially 
Egypt, and the Syrian, Phoenician, and Palestinian coastal 
cities. I may add that these trade connexions are well illus¬ 
trated by the data contained in the well-know T n Periplus of 
pseudo-Scylax, belonging to the middle of the fourth century 
B.c. It is unfortunate that the section of this Periplus dealing 
with the Syrian and Phoenician coast is very poorly preserved, 
but its general character is sufficiently well known. Moreover, 
diplomatic relations between the leading States of Greece and 
Persia, a constant exchange of embassies, w r ere an established 
practice of the fourth century b.c. Finally, large bodies of 
Greek mercenaries w r ere in the service of the Persian kings 
and of the rulers of Egypt. Nevertheless, the acquaintance 
of the Greeks with Persia w'as partial and far from exact. A 
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glance at the descriptions of the Persian Empire by Herodotus 
and of the march of the Ten Thousand by Xenophon enables 
us to realize how vague and imperfect was the information 
that the Greeks possessed regarding Egypt and the Asiatic 
territories of the Persian Empire. 

With Alexander and under his successors the situation 
changed completely. Most of the former satrapies of the 
Persian Empire became constituent parts of the Hellenistic 
world. Alexander and the rulers of the Hellenistic monarchies 
inherited from their predecessors their knowledge of their own 
dominions. Of the extent to which Alexander and his succes¬ 
sors made use of the information accumulated in the central 
archives of the Persian kingdom and in the archives of the 
satrapies there is no evidence. But we know with certainty that 
the administrative machinery of Alexander and of his succes¬ 
sors was practically a continuation of that of the Persian 
kings, and it is equally certain that no such continuation would 
have been possible without the help of the documents and 
information assembled in the Persian archives. The new settlers 
of Macedonian, Greek, and in general foreign origin—soldiers, 
colonists, merchants—supplemented their personally acquired 
knowledge of the country by information regarding other 
parts of it obtained in the same or a similar way. They soon 
became thoroughly familiar with the new additions to the 
Greek world and they certainly did not keep their information 
to themselves. This new acquaintance with certain portions 
of the Persian Empire would inevitably become before long 
the common property of the Greeks in general. 

And so it was in fact. The extent and character of the newly 
acquired territories were duly recorded and described in con¬ 
temporary literature, in works of divers kinds—poetical, 
dramatic, historical, geographical. 

I cannot analyse in detail the attitude of the Hellenistic 
writers towards this new accession to the Greek world, for this 
would far exceed the scope of the present book. But I may 
offer some remarks on certain special points which may help 
the reader to a better understanding of the Hellenistic world 
in its general aspect, as it appeared at least to the leading 
Greeks of the day. 
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I have mentioned above (Ch. IV) that most of the few extant 
literary works of the Hellenistic period view with enthusiasm 
the new w'orld opened to them by the conquests of Alexander. 
This enthusiasm is especially marked in regard to Egypt and 
the activities of the Ptolemies. I pointed out that in general 
the judgements of contemporary w r riters on this subject, 
especially in the third century, were a mixture of flattery and 
propaganda. But there were exceptions. We possess expres¬ 
sions of opinion of a different character; some of them are 
censorious, others impartial. If we had more literary texts of 
this kind regarding the Seleucid kingdom we should probably 
find the same diversity. All these judgements, flattering, cen¬ 
sorious, or impartial, take one cardinal point for granted. The 
new world which they describe or mention w r as in their eyes an 
extension, a continuation of the Greek world. The new kings 
are Greek kings and pursue a Greek policy; they rule over 
Greeks and are surrounded by Greeks, and they are prepared 
to offer excellent opportunities to other Greeks w T ho may be 
willing and ready to emigrate to the nev r world. 

In this respect the geographical works of the period are 
especially valuable. Their main purpose was practical and 
scientific: to register and describe, not to praise or blame. It 
will be appropriate, therefore, to deal at greater length with 
the picture that the Hellenistic geographers gave of the new r 
w T orld. 

Geographical works were a form of literature familiar to 
Greeks of the classical period. With the more general aspect 
of this well-known fact I cannot here deal; a few words will 
suffice to bring out certain salient points bearing directly on 
the subject of the present book. 2 Various types of geographical 
treatises of a semi-literary or literary character were current 
in the Greek world of the fourth century: TrepinXcn, crradp-oi, 
ohoLvopiaL on the one hand, and yeojypa^Rcu, 7T£pfoSoi, and 7 repi- 
r)yrjcreL<; on the other, w r ere the titles most commonly given to 
them. All of them w T ere either practical or scientific in their 
character and tone. 

The earliest works were the 77-epbrXoi. They w r ere based on 
personal experience of travellers and merchants (ep. 7 mpi'a), 
sometimes embodied in wxitten accounts of exploration of 

3261,2 F f 
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hitherto unknown regions. The aim of the earliest nep'ar\oi was 
practical. They were intended as aids to seamen and mer¬ 
chants, to supplement the knowledge they had personally 
acquired. They contained an enumeration of stopping-places, 
especially harbours, in geographical sequence, with hints as 
regards orientation and with records of distances between 
them. They covered either the whole of the Mediterranean or 
certain parts of it. We have, for example, periploi dealing 
exclusively with the Pontic regions, the Euxine. The data 
contained in these guides were not always reliable and were 
never precise. Those on orientation, for example, were rather 
vague (the compass is a modern invention), and the reckoning 
of distances was always approximate, the methods of measure¬ 
ment used by the Greeks being somewhat primitive. 

Some of these periploi were intended for the use of seamen 
exclusively, containing data mostly of a nautical character 
(crraSiacrpof), others were guides for merchants. But most of 
them were of a mixed character, guides for travellers in 
general. In these there was soon added to the dry enumeration 
of stopping-places and distances information of various kinds 
concerning the nature of the regions, their physical aspect, 
their population, their history, and their peculiarities. Most 
of the early periploi are lost, except for some fragments and 
one complete manual of nautical directions, that of pseudo- 
Scylax (about 350 B.c.) mentioned above. But it is certain 
that several later periploi of Roman and Byzantine times 
derive from earlier works and well illustrate their general 
character. Invaluable, for example, are the nautical guide, 
Stadiasmus Maris Magni, of the late Roman Empire and the 
merchants’ guide, Periplus Maris Erythraei, of the first century 
a.d. I should add in this connexion that in early times itiner¬ 
aries for land voyages were of minor importance and therefore 
left hardly any traces in pre-Hellenistic literary tradition. 

On the periploi and hodoiporiai, combined with speculations 
on the general form of the inhabited world, were based the 
early attempts at a general description of the Earth [yeojypcipicu, 
or yrjs TTepioSoi and nepipypa-eL ^), with all sorts of data concerning 
especially human geography. The intention of these treatises 
was to give a comprehensive picture of the whole of the in- 
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habited world, including regions that were little known or 
practically unknown. But naturally the bulk of these descrip¬ 
tions concerned that portion of it which was known, the Medi¬ 
terranean area, including the Pontic regions, with special 
attention to the best-known part of it—the Aegean and the 
countries bordering on it. 

In the Hellenistic period geography underwent a spectacular 
development. No new 7 literary forms were invented, and geo¬ 
graphical w'orks retained the same character as before. They 
appeared in Hellenistic times under the same titles as in earlier 
days and treated the material at their disposal by the same 
methods. But their contents were no longer the same. I am 
not concerned here with the fundamental progress in the field 
of mathematical geography connected with the names of 
Eratosthenes and Hipparchus, nor can I deal with the many 
valuable additions to the knowledge of the past in the field of 
physical geography. I can only mention in passing the exten¬ 
sion of the geographical horizon of the Greeks, due in part to 
the absorption by Greek geographers of the new knowledge 
of the East and in part to the efforts of the Seleucids and the 
Ptolemies to explore the borderlands of their respective king¬ 
doms, efforts which I have recorded above. I must confine 
myself to certain aspects of the development of human geo¬ 
graphy w r hich have a direct bearing on the subject of this book. 

In the first place I may draw attention to one cardinal feature 
of the geographical treatises of the period. The attentive reader 
of what remains of these will perceive that for their authors the 
territories of the greater and lesser Hellenistic monarchies of 
the East w 7 ere no longer remote outlandish countries on the 
periphery of the civilized world, little known and superficially 
described, as they appear in earlier geographical w 7 orks, but 
constituent parts of it, a section of the Greek nucleus of the 
olKovfievr). These Oriental regions were now as w 7 ell known 
as those encircling the Mediterranean and are described in the 
same spirit, with the same interest and accuracy, and by the 
same methods, as the latter. 

This w 7 as undoubtedly due, especially as regards the terri¬ 
tories of the Eastern monarchies, to the fact that the Hellenistic 
geographers had access to fresh sources of information, which 
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enabled them to collect an abundance of new and trustworthy 
material, to incorporate it in their treatises, and thus to give 
a new picture of the Greek world. This new material, let me 
repeat and emphasize, was ultimately derived from the official 
records of the Hellenistic monarchies and in particular from 
their military and administrative itineraries, which were based, 
as I have stated, on similar Persian itineraries. These last— 
called by the Greeks o-raffyxoi—were certainly checked, im¬ 
proved, and hellenized, first by the well-known bematistae of 
Alexander, and later by those in the service of the Seleucids, 
the Ptolemies, and the rulers of the Anatolian monarchies. 

These itineraries may have been accompanied by maps in 
which the stations (crra^/xot), enumerated in their sequence in 
the itineraries, were indicated and located. Maps such as the 
military map of stathmoi painted on a Roman soldier’s shield 
found at Dura may go back to earlier Hellenistic maps. It 
may be mentioned that the only extant itinerary, derived 
without doubt almost directly from the itineraries of Alexander 
and his successors, was compiled under the early Roman Em¬ 
pire by Isidorus of Charax and was certainly based on the 
Parthian official itineraries, successors of those of the Hellenistic 
kings. The Seleucid itineraries, though based on the Persian, 
were unquestionably more complete and more accurate than 
the latter, and were compiled in a new Greek style since they 
were intended for the use of Greek administrators and military 
officers. 3 

The basis on which they were compiled was the new, more 
diversified, and better-planned system of roads. We know very 
little of the system of roads established by the Seleucids, the 
Attalids, and the Ptolemies. But the little we know shows that 
to the great highways and the local roads of Persian times the 
Hellenistic kings added many new ones, both main roads of a 
strategical and commercial character, which connected their 
new capitals with the existing system of ancient highways, and 
local roads. These last certainly joined the new Macedonian 
and Greek settlements to each other and to the main roads, 
new and old. We know little of this system of communications 
except for the great roads which ran from Antioch to Meso¬ 
potamia and Iran on the one hand and to Asia Minor on the 
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other. But it is obvious that without a well-planned network 
of main and local roads no mobilization of the military forces 
of the Hellenistic kingdoms could be carried out smoothly and 
without undue delay. It is regrettable that we know so little of 
the efforts of the Hellenistic monarchs in respect of road-building. 
But it is fair to suggest that the Romans, though they improved 
and enlarged the road system of their Eastern provinces, in¬ 
herited in the main that of their predecessors, together with 
some of their technical devices in road construction. 4 

Geographical writers were certainly eager to profit by the 
activity of the administration and to register all the progress 
made in regard to the building and description of roads. They 
were certainly encouraged by the rulers of the day, since it 
was in the interest of the latter that their subjects should 
have at their disposal trustworthy guides for their frequent 
travels in their respective kingdoms; moreover, such descrip¬ 
tions were a powerful means of propaganda. Official interest 
in geographical treatises is attested by such works as the 
Periplus of the Red Sea by Agatharchides. 

The results of the diligence of the Hellenistic geographers in 
the field of descriptive or human geography are still perceptible 
in the few fragments that survive of their principal productions. 
I refer to such famous works as those of Eratosthenes, to the 
geographical sections of the history of Polybius, to the com¬ 
prehensive geographical treatises of Agatharchides of Cnidus 
(w'ritten in the time of Philometor and Euergetes II) and of 
Artemidorus of Ephesus (composed at the end of the second 
century B.c.), and to the contributions to descriptive geography 
made by Posidonius. It is to be regretted that these works 
are extant in fragments only, but we are to a certain extent 
compensated for their loss by the great compilation of Strabo, 
preserved almost in its entirety. Strabo, of course, belongs to 
the new world of the Roman Empire. In his descriptive 
geography, so far as it concerns the East, he added to the old 
stock of geographical information his own personal contribu¬ 
tions, the results of his own observations, and some material 
collected in the East by the Roman conquerors, especially 
by Pompey and his geographical staff. But the core of his 
work, as far as the East is concerned, is Hellenistic, and almost 
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reproduces the description of the East that had been given by 
Eratosthenes, Polybius, Agatharchides, Artemidorus, and Posi¬ 
donius. 

It is unfortunate that we cannot compare the picture of the 
East given by Strabo with those of the last geographers of the 
days before Alexander, whose accounts were so vividly reflected 
in the geographical parts of the historical works of Ephorus 
and Theopompus. The Periplus of pseudo-Scylax is but a poor 
substitute for their lost writings. But it is almost certain that 
in them the East was still presented in the same light in which 
Herodotus displayed it to his contemporaries. The changes 
were partial and the improvement slight. Quite different is the 
picture given by Strabo, and even more different, in all 
probability, was that supplied by his Hellenistic sources. In 
Strabo’s description the East, that is to say, the Oriental 
provinces of Rome, appears as a part of the civilized world, 
exactly known, comparatively safe for travellers, full of interest, 
rich, and highly organized. It is taken for granted that cities 
mentioned by Strabo are Greek cities, if not otherwise specified. 
Strabo’s period and that of his immediate sources, Artemidorus 
and Posidonius, was one of grave disturbance, and his picture 
reflects these conditions. How much more attractive and 
civilized, we may believe, must Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor 
have appeared in the descriptions of Eratosthenes and Agathar¬ 
chides and their sources. The student will do well to glance 
through Strabo’s sixteenth and seventeenth books. 

The geographical treatises were thus a demonstration, acces¬ 
sible to everyone, of a well-established fact—the unity and 
homogeneity of the Hellenistic world from the point ot view of 
civilization and mode of life. The reader could at once learn 
from them where the civilized world ended and the half- 
civilized and only partially known world began. They gave 
attractive and well-balanced descriptions of the territories 
newly added to the domain of Greek civilization, and conveyed 
the idea that a visit to them was after all attended with no 
very serious risk, hardly more difficult and dangerous than a 
voyage round the Aegean. It might further be gathered from 
the peripioi and itineraries that life in these new regions of 
the Greek world was not very different from what it was in 
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the motherland, but was probably more attractive and offered 
better prospects. 5 

The impression thus given was not misleading. A traveller 
from the Aegean setting out for the Hellenistic monarchies of 
the East, were he a business man, a merchant, a soldier, or a 
prospective colonist, could easily plan his voyage and choose 
his route by consulting the best and most recent peripioi and 
periodoi . 6 By personal inquiry he could learn how numerous 
and varied were the opportunities of sailing from his home to 
the harbours of Egypt, Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine. Many 
ships of various classes were, in fact, plying frequently between 
the ports of the Aegean and those of Egypt and Syria. He knew 
of course from his experience of the Aegean that travel in 
general by sea was neither fast nor comfortable and safe. But 
to this he was accustomed. He knew also that in spite of the 
rapidly increasing sea traffic of Hellenistic times the conditions 
of navigation had not much improved. Even in these times 
progress in Greek maritime methods was slow and partial. 
No basic innovations in nautical science were introduced. The 
merchant-ships, which carried also passengers—there being no 
special passenger traffic—were more numerous and of more 
varied types than before; ships were frequently of increased 
size, and they were in general a little more comfortable. The 
voyage may have been a little faster and perhaps a little safer 
(from the nautical point of view), thanks to some new instru¬ 
ments (for example, the sextant) and to improvements in the 
form and management of rudders and anchors. But in the 
main the conditions of navigation remained the same as in the 
past. Nor did they improve later in Roman, Byzantine, and 
even modern times until the invention of steel ships and steam 
propulsion. The principal handicaps from which sea traffic 
suffered remained unaltered—the difficulty of orientation (be¬ 
fore the compass was invented), helplessness in the face of 
heavy storms, and lack of security from attack (the reader 
will recall what was said in previous chapters regarding the 
development of piracy); these disadvantages could not be 
overcome by the means at the disposal of sailors. 7 

On their way travellers would call at various ports. The 
voyage was slow, for ships hugged the coast, and frequent stops 
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were imperative for repairs and to renew supplies of water and 
provisions. There was no lack of good harbours in the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the protection offered by most of them was in¬ 
creased by moles and jetties, cleverly and efficiently con¬ 
structed. Well-designed emporia were built along the shores of 
these harbours and there were market-places connected with 
them. So it had been in classical Greece and so it remained 
in Hellenistic times, except that the harbours, protected by 
piers and jetties, became more numerous and the old ones 
larger and better organized, though constructed or rebuilt on 
the same lines as before. In this respect, also, no radical in¬ 
novations w 7 ere introduced. But some of the harbours, old 
and new, though developed on the old lines, w r ere models of 
really clever and efficient planning and artistic creations of a 
high order, beautifully laid out and adorned with imposing 
buildings and decorative sculptures. Such w 7 as, first and fore¬ 
most, the most famous harbour of the ancient world, that of 
Alexandria or rather of the whole of Egypt, devised by 
Alexander and constructed by the Ptolemies. This is not the 
place to describe it in detail. I need only remind the reader of 
its two main divisions (the Great Harbour and the Eunostus) 
separated by the famous heptastadion, a wide dam which con¬ 
nected the mainland with the island of Pharos; of the wide and 
monumental entrance into the Great Harbour marked at one 
end by the impressive mass of the lofty Pharos tower, which 
may or may not at this time have been a lighthouse; and of 
the splendid basin within it reserved for the king and con¬ 
nected with the royal palace. This basin, small in dimensions 
but cleverly planned, was in fact a pocket of the great harbour 
near Cape Lochias, protected against waves and storms by tw 7 o 
special jetties. On one side of it towered Cape Lochias with its 
decorative buildings and perhaps its royal park, wdiile on the 
other lay the elegant little island of Antirrhodos, possessing 
its own small harbour and perhaps studded with villa-like 
royal buildings. We may conjecture that a fine mosaic of the 
second century a.d. found in Leptis Magna represents this 
little harbour and the entrance to the royal villa (PI. XL, 2). 
The Hellenistic original of this mosaic w r as probably intended 
to glorify the achievements of Ptolemaic commerce” under the 
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protection of the powerful Ptolemaic navy, a combination 
emphasized by the planning of the Great Harbour, where the 
‘ neorion ’ was in close proximity to the ‘ emporion It was off 
the southern shore of the Great Harbour, opposite the Pharos 
tower, that Antony later built his famous Timonion. The dam 
which connected it with the mainland isolated the royal basin 
from the commercial and military ports, with their 'emporion’ 
and ‘neorion’, and from the harbour market which served as 
a connecting link between the Great Harbour, the gate of the 
Mediterranean world, and the Eunostus harbour, the dis¬ 
tributing centre for the goods that were floated down the Nile 
to Alexandria. 

Alexandria had rivals in the reorganized harbours of Miletus 
(PI. lxxv and Fig. 5) and in the splendidly remodelled harbour 
of Carthage, the latter almost as famous in the Hellenistic world 
as that of Alexandria. Nor were the harbours of Rhodes 
(PI. lxxvi, 1 ; cf. PI. cxii, 1— harbour of Cnidus) less impres¬ 
sive, though the Rhodian counterpart to the Ptolemaic Pharos 
tower, the Colossus of Rhodes, was soon after its erection des¬ 
troyed by the famous earthquake. It may further be suggested 
with great probability that Seleucus, when planning and con¬ 
structing the harbours for his new Syrian ports of Seleuceia 
and Laodicea, did not neglect the new devices adopted by 
Alexander and Soter at Alexandria and later by the Greek 
architects in the service of Carthage. 

Other harbours were developed on different lines. Such were 
those of Corinth (the Lechaion) and especially of Delos (PI. 
lxxxvii and Fig. 8), which last, like the city itself, was grow¬ 
ing by natural process out of its modest beginnings with the 
rapid development of Delos as the chief commercial port and 
clearing-house for Mediterranean trade. 8 

Behind the harbours lay the seaport towns, in which travellers 
often spent several days. The atmosphere of these cities was 
familiar to them. They were all of them, even in the new 
Greek lands, either Greek (as were Alexandria, Seleuceia, and 
Laodicea), or thoroughly hellenized (as were the Cilician and 
Phoenician cities and those of the Palestinian coast). They 
had a certain exotic character, but there was nothing new in 
this for the Greek. 
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If the traveller decided to proceed inland from the seaports 
of Anatolia, Egypt, or Syria, he found no difficulty in doing so. 
Traffic both by river and by land was well organized in Egypt, 
likewise in Asia Minor, Syria, and Mesopotamia. As regards 
the last, I have already referred to the system of royal roads 
developed by the Seleucids and the Attalids. There was cer¬ 
tainly a similar development in the minor Anatolian monarchies. 
The roads were well provided with stopping-places and rest- 
houses, and these were probably at the disposal of other 
travellers besides agents of the government. 9 

We have hardly any information about the conditions of 
land travel in Hellenistic times in the Asiatic kingdoms. They 
certainly varied from time to time and from place to place. 
It is certain that travel by land as by sea was never safe. 
Brigandage on land was as well-established an institution of 
the ancient world as was piracy on the sea. In the mountains 
and in the desert raids of professional robbers or of local half¬ 
savage tribes were probably of frequent occurrence, especially 
during war. But in normal times the main roads and the 
rivers were well protected. We know that this was so in Egypt. 
An elaborate and numerous police force was organized by the 
Ptolemies, especially for the desert and for the river. 10 I see 
no reason to suppose that conditions were different in the 
Seleucid monarchy and in the Anatolian kingdoms. Here, 
as in Egypt, in normal times the main and the local roads and 
the few navigable rivers were certainly well guarded by a 
special police force, the main roads perhaps also by military 
detachments. We have good evidence for Roman times regard¬ 
ing the organization of municipal police, especially in Asia 
Minor, the chief police officer being a napa^vKai or an ei/Mjmpx 1 ??. 
The TTapa<j>v\ag was mounted, his subordinates (known under 
various names) were not. It is certain (see above, p. 451 and 
n. 250) that this institution was inherited by the Romans from 
their Hellenistic predecessors. Whether all the Tra.pa<f>v\a.K€<; 
and policemen of Hellenistic times were municipal officers, or 
whether some of them, like certain financial agents of the 
Crown (for example the xpeofyv\ a/ces), were in the service of 
the central government, we have no means of deciding. I am 
inclined to believe that there existed in the Seleucid kingdom as 
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in Ptolemaic Egypt, not only a municipal but also a State police 
force, though we know practically nothing of the organization 
of this department of administration. I cannot help thinking 
that the system of guarding the desert roads by mounted 
gendarmes, mostly mercenaries, of which there is evidence at 
Palmyra in Roman times, was not a new scheme devised by 
the Palmyrenes or prescribed to them by Rome, but a heritage 
of Seleucid times, an imitation of a similar institution of the 
Seleucid government . 11 

Besides being somewhat unsafe, journeys by land were very 
slow. The royal couriers, riding on swift horses or on camels, 
travelled fast. But ordinary persons, who mostly used donkeys 
and mules, and generally for safety’s sake travelled in groups, 
forming larger or smaller caravans, probably made very slow 
progress. Riding on horseback or in horse-driven carriages 
was certainly restricted to the wealthy . 12 But travel by land 
in the Eastern monarchies did not, in respect of its slowness 
and insecurity, differ from travel in Greece and in the city- 
territories of Asia Minor. I may remind the reader of the 
description given in Chapter IV of brigandage in Greece in the 
third century B.c., and the conditions in this regard that pre¬ 
vailed later in Asia Minor, as we know them from occasional 
documents (above, Ch. VI). 

In the new countries, as in the motherland, the roads led 
travellers through villages and hamlets from one city to 
another. These cities, in the Hellenistic monarchies of the 
East, were all of them either Greek or, if Oriental, included 
considerable groups of Greeks among their inhabitants. The 
Greek traveller, if he halted in one of them, found himself in 
a congenial atmosphere. He did not need to know the Oriental 
languages. Greek in its new form—the koivtj —became to an 
ever-increasing extent the lingua franca of the Near East in 
competition with Aramaic. We have seen that it was the 
language of the government and the army, and that it gradually 
became the language of business. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the Orientals were eager to learn it for practical reasons, 
while it is doubtful whether the Greeks took very kindly to the 
Oriental languages. The Kowij was a flexible and not very 
complicated instrument. It could be easily learnt by foreigners 
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and presented no difficulty to such Greeks as still spoke the 
various Greek dialects. 13 

Everything else in the new section of the Hellenic world was 
as familiar to the Greek new-comers and travellers as was 
the language. Notwithstanding the political disintegration of 
Alexander’s monarchy, its parts continued to be governed in 
much the same way. In the form of the central government, 
in the system of administration, in the organization of the law 
courts, in taxation, there was very little difference between 
Seleucid Syria and the Anatolian monarchies, or between the 
Asiatic monarchies and Egypt. And what differences there 
were the new-comers were readily able to grasp. 

The same was true of business life. All the Hellenistic 
monarchies were rapidly adopting the use of money as a medium 
of exchange in place of barter in both official and private 
transactions. All the Hellenistic kings minted an abundant 
and trustworthy currency for their own use and for that of 
their subjects. This currency was a continuation of that of 
Alexander, that is to say, it was Greek. It was uniform, with 
slight variations from monarchy to monarchy. Most of the 
monarchies retained the Attic standard which Alexander had 
adopted for his currency. Such coins as were not minted on 
the Attic standard could easily be reduced to it. In all the 
cities both of the motherland and of the Hellenistic monarchies 
of the East there were Greek bankers—royal, municipal, and 
private—who were prepared to exchange foreign money for 
the local currency and to transact business for their clients in 
the Greek fashion. The prices of commodities naturally varied 
from place to place, but these variations were not considerable. 
All parts of the Hellenistic world were connected with each 
other by active and almost uninterrupted trade relations, and 
it was this international trade which ultimately determined 
the prices of the most important commodities, especially corn 
(see below). 

We should like to know more of the current forms of business 
transactions. But a comparative Urkundenlehre such as U. 
Wilcken demanded still remains a pium desiderinm. It appears, 
however, that business was transacted in Greek circles almost 
in the same forms all over the Hellenistic world. An instructive 
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comparison may be made between the few business documents 
found at Dura-Europus and those found in larger numbers in 
Egypt. Very few differences, if any, are noticeable. The con¬ 
tracts found in Avroman in Media show greater differences, but 
are still of the Greek type . 15 The problem of the basis of the 
various business transactions, the civil law in force in the 
various parts of the Hellenistic world, is one of greater diffi¬ 
culty. I shall return to the subject in the next section. Our 
material is very scanty. We are well informed on this question 
in regard to Egypt, we possess some information in respect of 
Asia Minor; and finally we have the documents of Dura, 
mostly of later times. It is natural that the subject should 
give rise to lively debate among modern scholars. My impres¬ 
sion is that here also we have a kind of common foundation 
with local variations, a legal Hellenistic kol vrj in course of 
development. 

Perhaps more important than the uniformity in government 
and business was the uniformity of the mode of life adopted 
by the Greeks in their new eastern homes. A visitor to one of 
these Oriental Greek cities found himself in an environment 
thoroughly familiar to him. Everywhere he met the same 
forms of ‘ political ’ life based on constitutions borrowed from 
those of the cities of Greece or Asia Minor, the same boule and 
demos, the same magistrates, the same organization of city 
finances, the same municipal taxation, and so forth. Nor was 
it otherwise in the sphere of religion. Greek gods with the 
addition of the new gods—Alexander and the ruling dynasty— 
were worshipped in Greek temples, with the assistance of 
Greek priests who performed the same rites as in the mother 
country. 

Boys were educated in Greek schools. There is good evidence 
that there were Greek private elementary schools in all the 
Greek settlements in Egypt, and they were certainly as numer¬ 
ous in the Seleucid monarchy. Greek gymnasia were as much 
a fundamental institution of Greek life everywhere in the 
Eastern monarchies as they were in Greece and Asia Minor. 
I shall have more to say on this subject in the next section. 

An important feature of the civilization and life of the 
Greeks was their mode of spending their hours of leisure—their 
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amusements and recreation; but on this point also it is 
unnecessary to dwell at length. Dramatic performances and 
music on the one hand and sports on the other were as 
essential in Greek life as was gymnasial education. They 
were, in fact, a part and a continuation of this education. It 
need hardly be said that the Greeks did not change their 
habits in this respect when they emigrated to the East, nor 
is any evidence on this point necessary. 

I may, however, offer one important illustration. I refer to 
the relations of the Hellenistic kings with so typical a creation 
of their times as the professional and religious associations of 
what were known as the Dionysiac technitai, members of the 
dramatic and musical crafts grouped around Dionysus, their 
patron. 16 It was not until early in the third century that any 
professional organization came into being in Greece and it is 
characteristic of the Greek mentality that it was in the field of 
artistic and religious activity that the first association was con¬ 
stituted. The Athenian organization w r as the oldest, and it 
was soon followed, in continental Greece, by the Isthmian and 
Nemean. The existence of these associations made easier the 
celebration of the great religious festivals, and they were there¬ 
fore patronized by the Amphictions of Delphi and by the chief 
cities of Greece. The latter conferred upon them and their 
members many important privileges (above, Ch. VI, n. 18) of 
vital consequence to them in the troubled political atmosphere 
of Hellenistic times. 

It is interesting to find that very soon after the creation 
of the Athenian association a corresponding association was 
formed in Egypt, probably on the initiative of Philadelphus 
and in close connexion with the dynastic cult.* The activity 
of this association was not limited to Alexandria (the technitai, 
for example, took an important part in the great pompe of 
Philadelphus) but was extended to Ptolemaisf and perhaps to 
other centres of Greek life in Egypt. A similar organization— 
a local branch of that of Alexandria—was soon formed in the 
island of Cyprus to satisfy the needs of its Greek population, 
and we may conjecture, though we have no evidence, that 

* O.G.I. 50 and 51, middle of the third century b.c. 

t See the above-quoted inscriptions. 
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provision was made in some way by the Ptolemies to meet the 
like requirements of the Greeks in Syria and Phoenicia. 

The policy of the Pergamene kings in this respect was not 
dissimilar to that of the Ptolemies. They entered very soon 
into close relations with the association of the Ionian and 
Hellespontine technitai, which was founded in Asia Minor 
perhaps in the middle of the third century if not earlier, with its 
seat in the small city of Teos. To this they affiliated their own 
creation—the association of technitai attached to the cult of 
Dionysus Kathegemon in Pergamon. These two associations 
were closely connected with the dynastic cult of the Attalids, 
and were under the strict control of the Pergamene kings. 

It is unfortunate that we have no information about the 
policy of the Seleucids in regard to the Dionysiac technitai. 
Their relations with the Ionian and Hellespontine association 
in the third century B.c. are unknown. Nor do we know 
whether they followed the policy of the Ptolemies and had 
their own association of Dionysiac technitai for the purposes of 
their own religious celebrations in Antioch and elsewhere. Such 
an association was certainly greatly needed. How large and 
widespread was the demand is shown by the striking but not 
surprising discovery by Koldewey of the ruins of a Greek 
theatre in Babylon, in that part of the city (Homerah) which 
was probably the centre of the Greek population of Babylon. 
The theatre was built of bricks, and was rebuilt at least once. 
Its date has not been fixed with certainty. But the forms of 
the letters of the inscription recording its construction point 
to a time not later than 150 B.c. (the date suggested by C. B. 
Welles), and experts in the history of ancient theatres have 
assigned to it the same date. The theatre must therefore no 
doubt be connected with the efforts of Antiochus IV and of his 
immediate successors to reinforce and organize the Greek and 
hellenized population of their Oriental cities, and it must be re¬ 
garded as a testimony to the deep attachment of the Babylonian 
Greeks to their ancestral habits. If the Seleucids had their 
own association of Dionysiac technitai, its members certainly 
travelled far and wide all over the Seleucid kingdom. 17 

Lastly, I may recall what I have already said regarding the 
relations of Ariarathes V of Cappadocia with the technitai of 
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Athens, and of Nicomedes III of Bithynia with those of Argos. 
The intimate character of these relations and the great honours 
conferred by the technitai on the kings point to the enthusiasm 
of the latter for drama and music, and reflect their phil- 
hellenism in general. But it is not improbable that the two 
kings availed themselves of their close relations with the 
technitai to invite companies of actors and bands of musicians, 
or individual actors and musicians, belonging to these associa¬ 
tions to give performances from time to time in the capitals 
and other Greek cities of their kingdoms. It must be re¬ 
membered that the Ionian and Hellespontine association, 
which was nearest to them, was completely dependent on the 
Attalids, who were not always in friendly relations with the 
Cappadocian and Bithynian kings. 

Together with the peculiarities of their political, religious, 
and intellectual life the Greeks carried to their new homes the 
leading features of their family and social organization. Much 
might be said on this subject, but I must confine myself to a 
few remarks. It is interesting to observe that the Greek 
marriage contracts of Egypt in the Hellenistic period were 
substantially reproductions of the Athenian marriage con¬ 
tracts of the fourth century b.c. They remained essentially 
Greek until the end of the rule of the Ptolemies, and underwent 
only slight modifications of a purely formal character. These 
were intended to make more definite and explicit certain basic 
features of Greek family life; they are not borrowed from the 
Egyptian law of marriage, which differed in many respects 
from the Greek, and show no signs of an interpenetration of 
the two laws, despite the existence of intermarriage between 
Greeks and natives. The same seems to be true of the Seleucid 
State. In Dura-Europus, in Parthian or Roman times, the 
purely Greek law of intestate heritage was still valid, with 
slight modifications resulting from the peculiar relations be¬ 
tween the settlers of Europus and the king, but showing no 
local influences. Greek family tradition was as persistent in 
the East as was Greek civilization. 18 

I may finally remark that the Greeks of the Hellenistic 
diaspora continued in their new homes to display their fond¬ 
ness for associations and clubs of various types and characters: 
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religious, social, sometimes professional. We have abundant 
evidence of this in Egypt. Here the Greek associations show 
in their organization hardly any difference from those of 
Greece and Asia Minor. As regards the Seleucid kingdom we 
have no evidence. But certainly the conditions in this respect 
were not different from those prevailing in Egypt. I shall 
return to the subject later in this chapter. 

There remains to be mentioned in this brief sketch one 
aspect of the Hellenistic world which emphasizes its unity as 
strongly as the other features of Greek life to which I have 
referred, and that is the uniform character of Greek settle¬ 
ments in the various parts of the Greek East in regard to 
town-planning and the types and forms of buildings, both 
public and private. The evidence available is limited. Of the 
cities of Egypt and the Seleucid kingdom that were founded 
or rebuilt by the Hellenistic kings very few have been excava¬ 
ted, and these have revealed to us their later aspect, as a rule 
that of Roman times. I may name for example the ruins of 
Dura-Europus in Mesopotamia and of the village of Karanis in 
Egypt, which have both been carefully excavated. I need not 
repeat what I have said in an earlier chapter with regard to 
the impressive ruins to be seen in Syria and the Transjordan. 
They are all of them either Roman or Byzantine. 

However, even the scanty material at our disposal show's, 
as I have said, that those cities of Syria and Mesopotamia 
w'hich were built or thoroughly rebuilt by Hellenistic rulers 
were laid out according to one and the same design, which in 
all cases that have been closely examined has proved to be 
the Greek Hippodamian plan. This w r as probably adopted in 
Antioch and Apamea, certainly in Laodicea, Damascus, and 
Dura-Europus. In Egypt, Alexandria and Ptolemais were very 
probably built on this plan, and it may be found to have been 
followed in the new Greek village-like settlements, especially in 
the Fayum. It may be noted that the adoption of the Hip¬ 
podamian plan for the new cities of the Greek East did not 
conflict with the Oriental tradition of town-planning. The late 
Babylonian cities and some of the Pharaonic cities of Egypt 
present an aspect not dissimilar to that of the Greek Hippo¬ 
damian cities. 19 


3261.2 
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A discussion of the designs and architectural forms of public 
and private buildings in the new cities of the Greek East 
presents greater difficulty. We possess very little evidence. 
The little that remains of the Hellenistic temples in Dura- 
Europus shows Greek plans and Greek architectural forms. 
But apart from Dura we possess very few data, even in Egypt. 
The vogue of Greek architecture in the former Seleucid kingdom 
and to some extent in Egypt in Roman times may be the con¬ 
tinuation of an old tradition, but may, on the other hand, be 
due in large part to a Greek renaissance only slightly connected 
with the past. 

Even vaguer is our information as regards private houses, 
and we have little material to go upon. In Egypt we have 
many descriptions of private houses in the Ptolemaic papyri. 
They convey a general idea of the type of the house, but 
nothing more. A few tombs in Alexandria appear to represent 
houses, but they are not reproductions. Moreover very few 
ruins of Ptolemaic houses have been excavated. It is therefore 
extremely difficult to say whether the Greeks in Egypt bruit 
houses of their own type; or whether they soon learnt to 
appreciate the comfortable character of the Egyptian houses, 
which were suited to the climate and cheap to build, and either 
remodelled their own peristyle house (not very different from 
the Egyptian) in the Egyptian fashion, or built houses of a 
purely Egyptian type for themselves and their families. 

Our information is still more disappointing as regards the 
Seleucid dominions. The types of Greek house used in Hellen¬ 
istic times in the Greek cities of the mainland and of the 
islands, and in the ancient cities of Asia Minor, are clearly 
revealed by the ruins of houses, especially those of Olynthus, 
Olbia, Priene, and Delos, and by the treatise of Vitruvius. 
But we are ignorant whether in the new cities of Syria, 
Phoenicia, Palestine, Mesopotamia, the Iranian countries, &c., 
the emigrants built themselves Greek houses or houses of the 
local types, which last varied according to place, climate, and 
tradition. Many private houses have been excavated in Dura- 
Europus. Naturally all these are known to us in the shape they 
assumed in Parthian and Roman times. Houses built of un¬ 
baked bricks soon decay. The houses of the Parthian and 
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Roman periods at Dura are certainly Oriental in plan and 
construction, with some Greek secondary elements (the use 
of the Greek column, Greek cornices, &c.). Their prototypes 
are local Mesopotamian houses, which are similar to the 
Babylonian, but show many local peculiarities. Of the earlier 
Hellenistic houses we have very few remains, and we are 
therefore unable to say which type they represent. 20 

The short sketch which I have given, based as it is on few 
facts, shows that the Hellenistic world possessed such a thing 
as unity, in spite of its political differentiation and rapid dis¬ 
integration. By the efforts of Alexander and of his successors 
the Greek world was undoubtedly extended far into the East. 
Large areas were added to it in Asia Minor, in Syria and 
Mesopotamia, and in Egypt. 

But the further the traveller advanced to the south and east 
in the Seleucid kingdom and to the south, east, and west in 
Egypt, the less did the regions through which he passed 
present a Greek appearance to his eyes. There were no Greek 
oases in Arabia, except in so far as Petra was one; very few 
were created by Alexander and his successors in the Iranian 
territories, except in Bactria; and the upper course of the Nile 
retained its pre-Ptolemaic social structure and cultural features. 
These regions, however, were never, or only for short periods, 
constituent parts of the Hellenistic monarchies. 

2. The Greeks and the Natives in the Oriental 

Monarchies and the Greeks of the Mother Country 

The unity of the Hellenistic world of which I have given a 
rapid sketch in the preceding pages was a peculiar pheno¬ 
menon, unique of its kind in the evolution of mankind. It was 
a unity which comprised the whole of the Greeks (including 
those of the mother country), but not the whole population 
of the Eastern monarchies, where it was restricted to its Greek 
superstructure. The natives, forming the vast majority of the 
population, were not (with few exceptions) absorbed into this 
unity. The native population remained as diversified in its 
national, social, religious, economic, and cultural life as it had 
previously been, and retained all the principal characteristics 
of this life until the end of the Hellenistic period. 
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I have frequently referred in the preceding chapters to this 
important feature in the structure of the Hellenistic world, 
and have traced its evolution. Having regard to its funda¬ 
mental importance for the proper understanding of that world, 
I may now sum up in a systematic survey the facts adduced 
above and develop the short exposition of them contained in 
the preceding pages. I shall begin with the upper stratum, 
the Hellenes in the Eastern monarchies, and point out their 
peculiar organization and the most salient features of their 
social life. I shall then say a few words of the natives, and 
end with a sketch of the new social elements in the life of the 
Greeks of old Greece. 

A. THE GREEKS OF THE DIASPORA 
(a) Greek Emigration to the East. 

During and after the conquest of Alexander thousands of 
immigrants poured into the various parts of his empire, which 
subsequently became independent Hellenistic kingdoms. They 
were mostly men of Greek civilization, Macedonians, citizens 
of various Greek cities, groups of more or less hellenized 
country folk from the northern Balkan Peninsula and, in the 
case of Egypt and the Iranian countries, from Asia Minor, 
Palestine, Phoenicia, and Syria. Many of these probably had 
originally no intention of settling permanently in the new 
world, but most of them finally did so in one way or another. 
The emigrants to the East and to Egypt were men of vari¬ 
ous nationalities, occupations, and social status. The upper 
stratum, the aristocracy of the emigrants, was formed by 
various groups of men of Macedonian and Greek nationality 
and of Greek civilization: political refugees (members of royal 
families, statesmen, political leaders of Greek cities, and 
others), talented generals and officers of the army and navy, 
men of political training and experience or distinguished in 
intellectual and artistic spheres, eminent specialists in various 
fields. These mostly settled in the new capitals of the Hellen¬ 
istic world around the royal courts. We know the names of 
many of them, and in some cases we can follow their destinies 
in their new homes. But these were a small minority. The 
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bulk of the emigrants consisted of thousands of soldiers of the 
royal armies and thousands of civilians of various occupations, 
various classes, and many nationalities: men of liberal pro¬ 
fessions (teachers of different kinds, doctors, lawyers, artists 
connected with the theatre, architects and engineers, painters, 
sculptors, most of them Greeks), merchants and other business 
men prepared to invest their money in profitable business, 
private or official, various craftsmen of ability, and finally 
enterprising individuals without employment or prospect of 
obtaining it in their old homes and ready to engage in any 
occupation that might present itself. 

I have already observed that we have no statistical data 
regarding the number of the immigrants, but it is certain that 
in all the Hellenistic monarchies, especially in the East and 
in Egypt, they formed an important element in the population 
superimposed on the natives. 

Some of them came to their new homes at the invitation of 
the rulers and were settled there in accordance with a well- 
devised plan. In the Seleucid kingdom compact groups of 
them of larger or smaller size—soldiers and civilians—were 
organized either as city-states of the Greek type or as military 
village-like settlements enjoying a certain measure of self- 
government. In Egypt the immigrants were dealt with 
somewhat differently. Two cities only were built for them: 
Alexandria, the capital, and Ptolemais, the southern strong¬ 
hold of Hellenism. The rest v T ere distributed throughout the 
country, as individuals and groups, either in pre-existing 
native towns and villages or in new centres of the same type 
created by the Ptolemies. 

Besides these organized groups invited by the rulers, thou¬ 
sands of immigrants came to Asia and Egypt on their own 
initiative and at their ov T n risk. We know little of them. But 
it is natural to suppose that they settled in various cities, 
towns, and villages, Greek and Oriental, as groups or in¬ 
dividuals, in a haphazard v r ay according to the economic 
opportunities that presented themselves. 

The emigrants to the East belonged, as I have pointed out, 
to various nations. Macedonians and Greeks formed the core, 
the most civilized and active part. The Macedonians soon 
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assumed the aspect of Greeks and certainly did not, in the 
third century B.C., differ from them in language and civiliza¬ 
tion. The process of amalgamation in these respects, in other 
words the hellenization of the Macedonians, began early. In 
the time of Philip and Alexander there was little difference 
between educated Greeks and Macedonians of the upper class. 
Under Alexander, and still more under his successors, helleniza¬ 
tion was extended to the middle and lower classes of the 
Macedonians of the diaspora. The great hellenizing influence 
on the Macedonians at this time was the army. There is no 
doubt that, at least in the third century, the official language 
of all the Hellenistic armies and their general structure were 
Greek. And the same must be assumed as regards the military 
settlements of the Macedonians. Into this process of helleniza¬ 
tion were drawn the non-Greek and non-Macedonian elements 
of the Hellenistic armies. 

This hellenization of the Macedonians and of the non-Greek 
elements among the emigrants penetrated even more deeply 
as the colonization was consolidated and extended. The new 
settlements—military and civil—were all of them organized 
on Greek lines. The bulk of the settlers were either Greek or 
already in great measure hellenized. It is not surprising that 
the hellenization of the remainder proceeded rapidly in these 
settlements and was thorough and complete. Colonization 
was therefore, in fact, an extension of the Greek nation and 
of Greek civilization to the East. At the outset a medley of 
nations, the stratum of the emigrants soon became Greek in 
its mode of life and civilization. 

Nevertheless the Greeks of this Oriental dispersion, it must 
be noted, never, except during the short rule of Alexander, 
formed part of a single State. Alexander’s empire disintegrated 
soon after his death, and with this disintegration the Greek 
network of settlements was split into smaller and larger groups 
under the rule of his successors, the various Hellenistic 
dynasties. More than that, even within the several Hellenistic 
monarchies the groups of Greeks that composed the upper 
stratum of their population were never treated as ‘political’ 
units, they never formed a single corporate body. They lived 
in smaller or larger bodies within the monarchies, and these 
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bodies were never connected with each other. The only 
'political’ connecting link between them was the fact that 
their members were all individually subjects of one and the 
same king. 

And yet in reality they formed a unit and were conscious of 
it. Their unity was not political, as it never had been in the 
long history of the Greeks, nor was it racial. It was, as I 
have indicated in the preceding section, a unity of civilization, 
the bond between the members of this unit being identity of 
language, of education, of mentality, of group organization, 
of mode of life, and of religious conceptions. This bond united 
settlers living in small and scattered groups, surrounded by 
multitudes of men of a quite different type and some of them 
highly civilized. How in the absence of any political organiza¬ 
tion did it prove possible not only to maintain and consolidate 
this unity, but even gradually to extend it by absorbing into 
it certain native elements ? We have here one of the principal, 
most fundamental problems of Hellenistic history, and further 
consideration of it will not be out of place. 

I shall therefore in the following pages give a more detailed, 
though still imperfect, picture of the conditions in wilich the 
settlers lived in their new homes, since it is these conditions 
that explain in a large measure the persistence of Greek 
civilization in the East and the role it played in the life of the 
Hellenistic Oriental world. 

(b) Status civitatis of the ‘Hellenes’. Education. Forms of 
Corporative Life. 

I have emphasized the fact that the Greeks in the several 
Hellenistic monarchies never formed one ‘political’ body. 
From the constitutional standpoint the foreigners were not 
a distinct element in the State. Their political standing was 
exactly the same as that of the rest of the population. They 
were all of them subjects of the king. 

But—and this is a very important fact—the kings never 
wished this group of their subjects to become absorbed by 
and amalgamated with the remainder, the natives. They 
desired that the Greeks should keep their national and cultural 
identity, and they took measures to ensure this. 
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In Egypt the kings required that their foreign subjects 
should indicate, when naming themselves in official documents, 
the city or country of their origin, that is to say, their national 
and to a certain extent their political status. In this way the 
foreigners were sharply distinguished from the natives and 
from each other. This rule, this distinction, was maintained 
by stringent royal orders to the above effect, which moreover 
forbade under penalty of death any arbitrary shifting from 
one group of the population to another, any change in the 
national or political status of an individual. For such a change 
the special permission of the king was necessary. There is good 
evidence of the existence of this regulation in both the third 
and second centuries B.c. The same practice existed in all prob¬ 
ability in one form or another in the Seleucid kingdom also. 21 

Furthermore, although individually subjects of the king, 
the foreigners were presumed to live not as isolated individuals 
but in organized groups. Some of them became citizens of 
Greek poleis, created for them by the will and decision of the 
king. These poleis were not independent political bodies, but 
they all possessed the self-government inherent in the notion 
of the Greek polis. Other groups, not organized as cities of 
Greek type, were not prevented from forming, were even 
probably encouraged to form, associations, Koiva or politeumata, 
framed on the lines of Greek poleis and possessing a certain 
degree of self-government. 22 

Within these 'political’ groups the national and cultural 
cohesion of the Greeks was based on the education of the 
young on the Greek model. This education was organized 
around the Greek gymnasium. The gymnasia, as is well known 
to all students of the Greek world, had been the foundation 
and support of Greek life and mentality in all Greek cities 
since very ancient times. They were carried to the East with 
the emigrant Greeks and became as fundamental an institution 
where these settled as they had been in the mother country. 
In the Hellenistic monarchies they were never established and 
conducted by the kings as an instrument of their policy. They 
were and remained private or municipal institutions, but they 
certainly were patronized and sometimes materially supported 
by the kings. 
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Gymnasia spread far and wide over the Hellenistic countries, 
that is to say, such parts of them as were first opened to Greek 
settlement by Alexander and his successors. The most abun¬ 
dant, though still somewhat meagre, information comes from 
Egypt. Here we have proof of the existence of gymnasia not 
only in the few Greek cities but also among the smaller groups 
of immigrants, who lived in towns and villages of the native 
type, both old and new. In them the young generations of 
foreigners received the old-fashioned Greek intellectual and 
physical training. About this training we know very little, 
but what we know indicates that it was exactly the same as 
that of which we have evidence in many documents of Hellen¬ 
istic times found in the ancient Greek cities of Greece and 
especially of Asia Minor. 

But the role of the gymnasia in the foreign communities of 
Egypt was not confined to the education of the young. The 
gymnasia were as important in the life of the adult Greeks as 
in that of their children. They were the rallying-point of all 
those who themselves had received Greek education, oi Ik 
tov yv/jLvaaCov. These formed compact groups organized as 
corporative units and recognized as such by the government. 
Their main purpose was to support the gymnasia by their 
contributions, donations, and foundations, and to regulate and 
supervise them. In this capacity, the gymnasial associations 
received from the kings important privileges, for instance that 
of owning property: money, buildings, furniture, land. At 
their head stood an elected gymnasiarch. The educational 
work was in the hands of a cosmetes and of larger or smaller 
staffs of teachers. 

For ol iK tov yvixpacriov the gymnasia were not only schools. 
They were also the centre of their own intellectual and recrea¬ 
tive activities, which w'ere essentially Greek. The gymnasium 
played in their lives the part of a permanent club-house: it was 
their main social centre. Within the larger group of oi eV tov 
yvjxvao-iov there existed various subsidiary associations of dif¬ 
ferent types, for example those of the alumni of particular 
years, the so-called aipeVeis. 

Since the chief supporters of the gymnasia were on the one 
hand the cities and on the other the army, especially the settled 
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soldiers, the associations of oi 4 k tov yvjivao-lov were closely 
connected with the cities and with the various communities, 
mostly ethnical, the politeumata, which were certainly as much 
‘political’ as military institutions. Our defective information 
unfortunately does not allow us to be more precise on this 
point. 

Admission to the gymnasia and to the group of oi ii< tov 
yvuvacrlov was regulated by the laws of the several corporations 
and by the decrees of their ‘popular assemblies’, probably 
also by laws and prjfbt'.a-^ara of the cities. Unfortunately no 
details on this point are known to us. Whether there also 
existed special royal laws and regulations of a general character 
we are unable to say. It is certain, however, that ol £k tov 
yv^vaaLov consisted exclusively of men of Greek education, 
though not exclusively of Greek nationality. 23 

The existence of the gymnasia and the important position 
that they held in the life of Egypt partly accounts for the 
efforts made by the higher classes of the population to give 
their children an adequate primary education on Greek lines. 
Scores of text-books and school exercises found all over Egypt, 
especially in the villages of the chora (the earliest dating from 
early Ptolemaic times), fragments of manuscripts of Greek 
classical writers, some of them remnants of school or private 
libraries, and a few texts which refer to schoolmasters and 
pupils, are an eloquent testimony to the efforts of the ‘ Greeks ’ 
of Egypt to teach their children the Greek language and the 
elements of Greek primary education, in order to make them 
eligible for the gymnasia. It must be noted that primary 
education was not as a rule promoted by organized groups of 
Greek settlers, but was left to the private initiative of in¬ 
dividual families. The system of primary education, as re¬ 
vealed by the documents that I have indicated, shows an 
amazing degree of stability and uniformity. The text-book 
of the early third century B.c. mentioned above, which has 
been recently discovered and published, is almost exactly the 
same as another text-book of Christian times found in Egypt. 24 

W hat we know about the education of the young Greeks in 
Egypt is in all probability true, mutatis mutandis, of the Seleucid 
kingdom and of the minor Asiatic monarchies. We have only 
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scanty and haphazard information, but we know positively 
that gymnasia, and agones connected with them, were leading 
features of the life of the new cities created by the Seleucids, 
not only the capital Antioch and the larger cities of the 
Seleucid monarchy, but also such far distant places as Babylon 
and Seleuceia on the Eulaeus.* I may remind the reader in 
this connexion of the part played by gymnasial education in 
the hellenization of Jerusalem in the time of Antiochus III 
and Antiochus IV, and of the probability that there was a 
palaestra in Dura-Europus. 

As regards Greek primary education and the acquaintance 
of the Greeks of the Seleucid kingdom with Greek literature, 
especially Homer, I may point to the fact that the Greeks of 
Dura-Europus and of Seleuceia in Hellenistic and Parthian 
times spoke and wrote good Greek, and were able without 
assistance to compose poems that were metrically correct and 
good in point of style, and contained classical allusions. A 
group of such poems of late Hellenistic and early Roman times 
was found at Seleuceia on the Eulaeus,f and I may mention 
that quite recently many scraps of literary papyri, fragments 
of various books in Greek, have been found at Dura. \ A batch 
of these was identified by Professor L. A. Post as belonging to 
a fine manuscript of Herodotus of about the second century 

a. d. (the fragment contains Bk. V, 113-14). These fragments 
wall shortly be discussed by him and Professor C. B. Welles. 
They may have belonged either to a school or to a private 
library. 

Less important than the cities, the organized ‘political’ 
groups, and the gymnasia, were other cells of corporative life 
of the Greek type that were distributed far and wide over the 
Hellenistic world, namely, the various private Greek associa¬ 
tions of a religious and social character, of which we have 
much information so far as Egypt is concerned, but very little 
as regards the Seleucid kingdom and Asia Minor. In Egypt 
they existed among the foreigners before the time of the 
Ptolemies, but it was under the latter that they became 

* S.E.G. vii. no. 39 (in/10 B.C.) —Babylon; and ibid., no. 3 (about 100-50 

b. c.) —Susa. 

f Ibid., nos. n-14. 


X Rep. vi, p. 417, pi. xxxvi. 2. 
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prominent and important. In speaking of these associations in 
Egypt we must, according to my interpretation of the evidence 
—of which by far the greater part belongs to the Ptolemaic 
and Roman periods—be careful to discriminate between 
associations of foreigners and those of natives.* The same may 
be true of the Seleucid kingdom and of the monarchies of 
Asia Minor. We should remember that even our vague and 
meagre information regarding the Saite and Persian periods 
and earlier times establishes, in my opinion with full certainty, 
the existence in Egypt of at least three types of native asso¬ 
ciations : private associations, those pertaining to the religious 
and economic life of the temples, and those connected with 
the State and the royal economy. 

Of the purely private native associations we have very 
inadequate knowledge. They were in all probability closely 
related to the religious life of the country, to the gods and 
goddesses, and their temples and shrines. They were apparently 
not unlike the Greek thiasoi and the similar native associations 
of Syria and Mesopotamia (of which we have particularly good 
evidence at Palmyra and Dura in the later times), and perhaps 
of Babylonia. We must not confuse them with the various 
groups of priests, especially minor priests, and of ‘sacred 
slaves’ of the temples, which may also have been organized 
into corporative bodies of a kind (for example the choachytai, 
the taricheutai, &c.), according to the part they played in the 
business of the temples. Different again (and no less imper¬ 
fectly known than the first two types) were the apparently 
corporative professional fellowships closely connected with the 
affairs of the State and perhaps organized by it: local com¬ 
munities of royal tenants, of men working for the State in the 
fields of industry, transport, mining, building, hunting, &c. 
Some of them may have been loose groups of a temporary 
character, but others were certainly intended by their organi¬ 
zers as permanent institutions. 

All these types of native associations continued under the 
Ptolemies, and their existence in this period is attested by 
many documents. Some of them, at least, gradually assumed 
certain Greek features and are therefore not easily recognized 

* Cf. Ch. IV, n. 105. 
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as originally native institutions. This is the case with the 
private religious and social associations, which were not very 
different in purpose and organization from the Greek associa¬ 
tions of the same type. With the interpenetration of Greeks 
and natives in Egypt and with the growth of the importance 
of Egyptian cults in the religious life of the Greeks of Egypt, 
the members of both types of association may have been 
recruited from Greeks and natives alike, and the organization 
of the associations themselves may have been affected by 
mutual influences. 

The same is true of the second and the third types of associa¬ 
tion, the temple associations and the professional State 
associations. We know little of the first except as regards the 
organization of the choachytai preserved for us in the well- 
known Theban documents, which have been admirably re- 
edited and interpreted by U. Wilcken in his Urkunden der 
Ptolemaerzeit. The professional State associations probably 
remained in Ptolemaic times what they had previously been: 
local groups of men of one and the same profession, organized 
and closely supervised by the economic and financial adminis¬ 
tration of the king. These also may have been gradually 
hellenized, that is to say, they may have assumed some 
features of Greek collegiate life. But it must be borne in mind 
that, apart from Egypt, we have hardly any evidence regard¬ 
ing professional organizations in other parts of the Hellenistic 
world. In Roman times, with the general change in the econo¬ 
mic management of Egypt, the Ptolemaic guilds of artisans 
continued to exist, assuming the form of private professional 
associations, and their organization may have been influenced 
by that of the Roman collegia of the same kind. 

Greek private associations of various types and names super¬ 
imposed themselves, in late pre-Ptolemaic and in early 
Ptolemaic times, on the pre-existing native associations which 
I have described. Many of them were probably founded in 
early Ptolemaic times. Our information, however, refers 
almost exclusively to late Ptolemaic times, when they had 
already been exposed to local influences. In organization they 
did not differ very much from those of the Greek cities of the 
motherland. Their popularity in Egypt may be connected 
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with the general tendency of the Greeks of the Hellenistic 
period to support and develop collegiate institutions. Of this 
tendency I shall speak in greater detail later in this section. 

I may here mention that, in Greek city-states, it was most 
noticeable among those inhabitants who did not belong to the 
body of citizens of the particular city (this is well known in 
the case of Athens and Rhodes). For these ‘foreigners’ the 
associations were a kind of substitute for city life. The same, 
mntatis mutandis, may have been the ultimate reason for the 
growth of private associations in Egypt. It must be remem¬ 
bered that in Alexandria a minority only of the Greek residents 
were citizens of the polls, the majority having the status of 
Alexandras, which was not dissimilar to that of metics in 
other Greek cities. In the chora the Greeks lived, not in cities, 
but scattered over native towns and villages. It was natural, 
in these circumstances, that they should create for themselves 
various substitutes for city life, among which were the private 
religious and social associations. 

The government looked favourably on this spontaneous 
growth of corporative life, so long as the associations were not 
the cause of political trouble, as from time to time they were 
at Alexandria.* They gave them a legal status and granted 
them some important privileges such as the right of owning 
property. 25 

We are much less well informed about Greek private associa¬ 
tions in the other Hellenistic monarchies. In respect of the 
Syrian, Mesopotamian, and Palestinian sections of the Seleucid 
kingdom we have direct evidence only concerning the gymnasial 
associations. We may assume therefore that Greek private 
associations were not so numerous in these territories as they 
were in Egypt. In Syria, Mesopotamia, and Palestine most 
of the Greeks lived in cities with full rights of citizenship. 

On the other hand, native collegiate institutions were not 
unknown in the Syrian, Mesopotamian, Phoenician, and Pales¬ 
tinian sections of the Seleucid Empire before Alexander. 
Religious associations certainly flourished throughout the 
Semitic world long before his day. They were the progenitors 

* See above, Ch. VI, on the measures taken against them and the 
gymnasia by Euergetes II. 
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of the later thiasoi of Palmyra and Dura of which we have 
evidence in some inscriptions and tesserae of the Roman period. 
As regards professional associations, it is probable that the 
KOLvov twv /xayaipoTTot&jy mentioned in an inscription from 
Sidon of 47 B.c. (metal-working was from very ancient times 
a special industry at Sidon) was, as Clermont-Ganneau sug¬ 
gested, a native guild slightly hellenized. In these conditions, 
the Greeks of Syria, Phoenicia, Mesopotamia, and Palestine, 
who certainly had a great reverence for the native gods and 
had close economic ties with the natives, may have desired to 
join the ancient Semitic ‘mazzah’ and ‘gev’ of the cities in 
which they had settled, and thereby gave these institutions an 
externally Hellenic character. It must be remembered that 
the native members of these associations, which grew up 
mostly in the large cities, were themselves gradually hellenized, 
that they formed a part of the same well-to-do bourgeoisie to 
which the Greeks also belonged, and that they had many 
religious and economic interests in common with the Greeks. 
It was natural that they should willingly admit the Greeks 
into their religious and professional associations. But this 
process was slow. In Dura a eraipeta formed for the worship 
of Aphlad, the patron god of Dura’s neighbour, Anath, though 
it recorded its dedications (of a.d. 54) in Greek, yet consisted 
exclusively of Semites (with only one exception: probably a 
Semite who had assumed a Greek name). The position was 
similar at Palmyra. 26 

We are no better acquainted with collegiate institutions in 
the Anatolian satrapies of the Seleucids and in the minor 
Anatolian monarchies. The old Greek cities of Asia Minor 
had certainly developed corporative life on the same lines as 
the other Greek poleis. On this point we possess some informa¬ 
tion in respect, for example, of Miletus. The development 
continued in the Hellenistic period. I have already mentioned 
the Ionian and Hellespontine Dionysiac technitai, whose seat 
was at Teos, and their peculiar relations with the Pergamene 
kings. I may add that Teos was in general a great centre of 
collegiate activities in the Hellenistic period. We are aware 
also of the prosperity and striking development of the gymna¬ 
sia, and of the associations connected therewith, in all the 
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Greek cities of Asia Minor. In the Anatolian kingdoms they 
were certainly patronized and controlled by the kings (see 
above, Ch. V, as regards Pergamon). 

The history of professional associations in Asia Minor is a 
distinct question, but I cannot deal with it here at length. It 
is v'ell known that in Roman imperial times there existed in 
Asia Minor, alike in the larger and smaller cities, scores if not 
hundreds of such associations, especially of artisans, manual 
workers, and merchants, variously named and of various types, 
more numerous perhaps than in Egypt. This phenomenon— 
exceptional in the Greek world of this period—has been com¬ 
monly explained as the result of the brilliant economic pro¬ 
gress of Asia Minor during the first three centuries a.d. The 
professional associations grew spontaneously on the patterns, 
and under the influence, of the collegiate groups which were 
so prominent a feature of the social and economic evolution of 
the western part of the Roman Empire. In brief, according 
to this view, it was a new development, of foreign origin, 
without precedent in the past. But another interpretation of 
this phenomenon has been suggested. Professor Radet and 
the late Sir William Ramsay have briefly indicated the possi¬ 
bility that these associations were the continuation of the pre- 
Hellenistic guilds which existed for example at Sardis and may 
have been, as in Egypt, an important feature in the organiza¬ 
tion of the Oriental temples of Asia Minor before the days of 
Alexander. As in Egypt, these guilds may have survived in 
Hellenistic times, as free corporations in the hellenized cities and 
as temple institutions. In the Roman age, under the influence 
of peace and prosperity, their development was remarkable, 
the temple associations being freed from the control of the 
priests. Gradually they spread all over Asia Minor. I accepted 
this second interpretation in my Social and Economic History of 
the Roman Empire and I still regard it as probable. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that we possess no direct evidence, 
and that conclusions ex silentio are always dangerous. 27 

(c) Civil Law. 

The same tendency on the part of the Hellenistic kings of the 
East to help the Greeks to maintain their national and cultural 
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identity may be seen in the little we know of their policy in 
regard to the civil law valid in their respective dominions. 
What I shall have to say on this subject is mostly based on 
the evidence supplied by Egypt. It is, however, highly pro¬ 
bable that in this respect the policy of the Seleucid monarchy 
followed a similar course. 

The Ptolemies, the Seleucids, and the monarchs of the 
Anatolian States found in their respective territories a well- 
established civil law which regulated the social and economic 
life of the population. It is not surprising that they accepted 
it in its entirety, introducing through their own laws, orders, 
and regulations only such very slight changes as were required 
by the reorganization of their kingdoms. We know that this 
was so in Egypt and Babylonia. The foreign immigrants 
presented a more difficult problem. The Greeks came from 
their homes accustomed to the civil law of their respective 
poleis. Other foreign settlers, especially the Jews, were in a 
similar case. The Hellenistic kings were therefore faced with 
a very serious difficulty. How they overcame it is but im¬ 
perfectly known. The newly founded Greek cities naturally 
received from their founders their constitutions and codes of 
laws. Of the character of these we know little. In the case of 
Alexandria the code of laws was apparently modelled on that 
of Athens. In other cases other models may have been adopted, 
with alterations and adjustments suited to the conditions of 
life of the new settlers. The position was more complicated 
where the Greek immigrants were not connected with some 
particular city. The royal judges who, in the name of the king, 
administered justice among these* may have taken into con¬ 
sideration the laws of their various communities, the national 
politenmata. The same course may have been followed in 
respect of certain foreign groups other than the Greeks, 
especially the Jews. These, in Egypt, may have been allowed 
the use of their own code in toto, under the jurisdiction of 
their own representatives. 

This variety of juridical systems was dominated by the 
royal legislation and jurisdiction. It is evident that a royal 

* We have evidence of their existence in the cities also, for example in 
Dura-Europus, above, Ch. IV, p. 440, and n. 241. 

3261.2 H h 
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law, order, or regulation, if it conflicted with other laws, was 
always regarded as overriding them, and that the royal verdict 
in lawsuits was final. The same may be true of the decisions 
of certain royal officials, who often rendered justice in the 
name of the king concurrently with the regular courts. It is 
clear that the royal authority was actively exerted in the 
sphere of civil law. This was inevitable, having regard to the 
various legal problems that would constantly be submitted to 
that authority as a natural consequence of the reorganization 
of the Hellenistic States and of the business and social relations 
that necessarily developed where natives and foreigners lived 
in close contact. 

In these circumstances it is certain that there was no uni¬ 
formity in the legal aspect of life in the Hellenistic monarchies. 
Nevertheless, certain facts point to some degree of approach 
to unity in this respect, especially as regards the Greek civil 
law. The codes given by the kings to the various cities founded 
by them, though different in details, were certainly based on 
certain general legal principles characteristic of Greek civil law 
as a whole. And it is probable that the adjustment of these 
laws through the exercise of the king’s legislative and judicial 
authority tended towards unification and not differentiation. 
We may assume that there was a similar tendency as regards 
the civil law which gradually emerged from the exercise of this 
authority where those Greeks were concerned who did not 
belong to any particular city and were gradually losing their 
former ‘national’ status. Thus it was that slowly and by 
degrees there was probably developing in the Hellenistic 
monarchies of the East a new law, which was based on Greek 
principles but took into account the conditions peculiar to the 
various parts of those regions, a kind of legal KOLvrj, similar to 
the linguistic Koiv-q which gradually emerged from the chaos 
of Greek dialects. 

About this legal kolvt] our information is miserably in¬ 
adequate. It relates almost exclusively to Egypt (with a little 
additional evidence regarding Syria and Mesopotamia), and 
it is derived from the study of business documents in which 
the law is reflected but very rarely textually quoted, and which 
are accordingly subject to different interpretations. Yet it 
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appears that contemporaries were aware of the existence of 
such a Greek Kounj, remodelled and adapted by the royal laws 
and orders (Staypdfigara and 7rpoo-raygara). To distinguish this 
common Greek law from the native law (eyywpto? voji os), they 
called it the law of the ttoXItou, voXltlkoI vop.01 ; it was supple¬ 
mented by decrees (\pricf>io-paTa) of the various Greek political 
communities in Egypt. By the term ttoXltikoI vopoi were 
probably understood both the law of Alexandria and the other 
Greek cities, and that of the various noXiTevpaTa, including the 
legal innovations and changes introduced by royal authority. 
In the Roman period the terminology appears slightly modified. 
At that time the ‘Greek’ bourgeoisie residing in the x^P a 
was still sharply opposed both to the Alexandrians and to 
the natives. On the other hand, the various earlier national 
groups also residing in the x^P a had all become merged into 
one class, distributed among the towns and villages and 
following one and the same mode of life. It is not surprising 
then that documents of this period should speak of the 
eyywpta vofujia, by which they mean the legal Greek Koivrj 
valid for the x o) P a > distinguishing it from the law of the natives, 
the law of Alexandria (ao-TiKol vopoi), and the Roman law. 

The legal koivt} created in Hellenistic times was essentially 
Greek in character, as I have said. But it is natural that in the 
process of its formation some features of the native Egyptian 
law should have penetrated into it. We must bear in mind 
that the social and economic life of the ‘ Greeks ’ in Egypt was 
connected by thousands of ties with that of the natives. And 
correspondingly, the kings in their legislative and judicial 
capacity must inevitably have remodelled the native law to 
some extent and so created here again a certain compromise, 
a kind of kolvtj. In this respect we may therefore follow some 
modern students in speaking of the adoption of Greek law in 
Egypt, though the main feature of the legal evolution of 
Hellenistic Egypt was not the acceptance of a fully developed 
system of law by populations which previously had quite 
different civil laws of their own, but the adaptation of various 
forms of Greek law to the social and economic traditions of 
Egypt. And the same may also be true of the other eastern 
Hellenistic monarchies. What little we know about Dura 
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points to a similar though not identical development in the 
Seleucid monarchy. 

The new Greek law of the eastern Hellenistic monarchies 
was in course of formation when their political decline began. 
We need not therefore be surprised if we see no signs of any 
endeavour on the part of the Hellenistic kings to codify the 
law valid in their respective monarchies, and to establish a 
single legal system for all the constituent parts of their king¬ 
doms. Moreover, such an idea was probably, in a general way, 
foreign to them, and was not in conformity with the main 
principles of their internal policy or with the political and social 
conditions of their dominions . 28 

(d) Social Role of the Hellenes in the Life of the Eastern 
Monarchies. 

The political, educational, social, religious, and legal features 
described above exerted a powerful influence on the destinies 
of the foreigners in the Hellenistic monarchies. They helped 
the Greeks to maintain their national life and to resist with 
success the natural process of orientalization. Even more 
effective in this regard was the part assigned to foreigners by 
the kings in the political, military, and economic affairs of the 
country. In these departments no legal discrimination was 
ever made between foreigners and natives. It rested with 
the king to employ members of either group as his associates 
and assistants, and to confer on them individual or group 
privileges. Be facto, however, it was the consistent policy of the 
kings throughout the Hellenistic world, for the reasons pre¬ 
viously set forth, to treat the Greeks as a privileged class, far 
superior in social standing to the mass of natives. I have 
dealt with this subject repeatedly in the preceding chapters 
and I may therefore here very briefly summarize my conclu¬ 
sions. It was from the foreigners that the kings recruited their 
army, both officers and men. Foreigners assisted the kings in 
the administration of their realms. The natives were of course 
not excluded legally either from the army or from the admin¬ 
istration. But, in fact, they played a minor and subordinate 
role in both these fields. It is even more noteworthy that 
foreigners had an important, perhaps the leading, part in the 
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economic life of the Hellenistic monarchies of the East. The 
majority, or at least a substantial proportion, of them were 
successful in their economic ventures and became prosperous. 
As well-to-do men they became the upper class of the population 
of Egypt, the upper stratum of what we may call the bour¬ 
geoisie of this country. And the same thing occurred in the 
other monarchies. This was the result not of any definite 
privileges bestowed on them by the kings, but of their de facto 
prominent position in the business of the country in general. 
As officers and soldiers of the army, as higher civil officials, 
they had exceptional opportunities of earning and saving 
money and of investing it profitably, often as partners and 
agents of the kings in the management of their estates and 
their revenues from the royal land, from monopolies, from 
taxes, from the management of the royal money; or as holders 
of gift estates, as tax and monopoly farmers, as concessionaires 
in the field of trade, as bankers, and so forth. 

This privileged position of the foreigners made their status, 
that of a ‘ Hellene ’ as described above, very attractive to the 
natives, especially to the higher class among them. Since 
eminence in the administrative and to a certain extent in the 
economic world depended in practice not so much on legal 
privileges as on the aspirant’s degree of hellenization, Greek 
education and the Greek mode of life were adopted by many 
prominent native families. It was a natural process, and it 
became increasingly common as time went on. I have quoted 
several instances of it both in Egypt and in the Seleucid king¬ 
dom. I have mentioned for example several distinguished 
Phoenicians of Sidon who assumed Greek names and Greek 
manners and in consequence played an important part not 
only in the affairs of their own city but also in those of the 
Ptolemaic kingdom in general. I may add here two instances 
relating to Phoenicians of Cyprus. One of these is Zenon, son 
of Mnaseas {or Demeas), a native of Citium in Cyprus, the 
thoroughly hellenized founder of the Stoic school in Athens.* 
The other is the hero of one of the stories told in Book II of 
the Leontium of Hermesianax of Colophon, a contemporary of 
Philetas of Cos. The heroine presented by Hermesianax is 
* Diog. Laert. vii. i; on Citium sec Oberhummer, P.ir.A’. xi. 535. 
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Arsinoe, the daughter of Nicocreon, king of Salamis (probably 
the ally of Ptolemy in his struggle against Antigonus). The 
lover of Arsinoe is Acreophon, a rich Phoenician like Zenon 
and his father. Nicocreon opposes the marriage, ‘ because of the 
shame of his descent, his ancestors being Phoenicians’.* The 
reverse process was of course also in operation. In the new 
surroundings, owing to frequent intermarriages with natives, 
the ‘Greeks’ of the Hellenistic monarchies became somewhat 
orientalized. But this natural orientalization was less prom¬ 
inent, at least it is less easy for the modern student to 
detect, than the process of hellenization among the upper 
classes of the natives. 

The rulers were not opposed to the tendency towards 
hellenization. Association with natives, not domination over 
them, became, for many political and military reasons pre¬ 
viously indicated, the leading feature of their internal policy 
from the time of Philopator in Egypt and at least from that 
of Antiochus IV in the Seleucid kingdom. The kings W'ere 
more and more inclined to increase the numbers of the ruling 
class, not by bringing more immigrants into Egypt and Syria, 
but by employing natives in the higher administration. It 
must be noted, moreover, that for many reasons the supply 
of immigrants of Greek civilization became gradually scarcer, 
and most of the nev ? mercenaries v^ere supplied by Thrace, the 
Anatolian regions, and (especially as regards Egypt) the Syrian 
countries (above, Chs. V and VI). 

But association had its limits. The kings were not prepared, 
by carrying the policy of association too far, on the one hand 
to transform their dominions into Oriental States, and on the 
other to undermine their economic system, w r hich depended 
on the steady w'ork of natives under their minute control. 
They required therefore that the new members of the ruling 
class should be hellenized, Greek in language, in education, and 
in mode of life. These hellenized natives they w r ere willing to 
treat as the equals of the ruling bourgeoisie of the old stock. 
And they naturally would not tolerate the effacement of the 

* NlKOKpcaJV 5 ’ OVK V7Toh4\CTaL TOV ydpLOV KOLT * al<T)(VV7)V ydvovs TOV * At<p€0<f)LOVTO$ 

oti avrtp Trarepts rjaav &ocviKes t Antoninus LiberaLis, Met. 39; cf. E. Rohde, 
Der gr. Roman, 2nd ed., pp. 84 ff. 
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sharp dividing line between the ruling hellenized bourgeoisie 
and the working classes, the first being the ‘Hellenes’, the 
second the natives. 

As a result of the process of amalgamation described above 
and of the policy of the kings, the upper class in Egypt, in the 
Seleucid kingdom, and probably in the Anatolian kingdoms 
also, remained Greek in the second century b.c., though many 
of its members were hellenized natives. 29 

(e) Mentality of the Hellenes. 

In the preceding pages I have endeavoured to describe the 
status civitatis of the ‘ Hellenes ’ in their new homes in the East, 
as well as some peculiar features of their social life which were 
partly of their own creation and partly the outcome of the 
policy of their rulers. I may now say a few words of their 
mental outlook, of the ends and aims which they pursued, and 
of the means by which they achieved them. Here again our 
material is scanty. Besides the works of the Hellenistic poets, 
and of the scholars and other authors, mostly Alexandrian, 
of this period, who very seldom speak of themselves and only 
rarely give us glimpses of the real world about them as they 
saw it, we have the Egyptian papyri, in which various aspects 
of the actual life of the Greeks in Egypt are reflected. The 
petitions and lawsuits of these people are especially instructive, 
but above all their private letters. In some cases, as I have 
stated (Ch. IV, p. 256), substantial fragments of domestic 
archives have been preserved. Most of these belonged to men 
of the class of the ‘Hellenes’. Such are the archives of Zenon, 
those of the architects Cleon and Theodorus, and, coming 
to a later period, those of Ptolemy the recluse and of a typical 
hellenized native, Menches the village scribe of Cerceosiris. 

We do not know (except in a very few cases) what had been 
the conditions of life and the social standing of the Greek 
emigrants to the East in their former countries. It has been 
suggested that most of them—in this resembling the mercenary 
soldiers of the fourth century—were metics or Karoi/cowres in 
their old homes, that is to say, in one of the Greek cities of 
continental Greece, the islands, or Asia Minor, and that they 
naturally carried with them in their migration the ‘political’ 
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or rather ‘ non-political ’ outlook of this class with its buoyant 
creative spirit and its concomitant experience in the various 
fields of economic and social activity. It is well known that, 
for instance at Athens, and in other large and important 
centres of economic life in the fourth century such as Rhodes, 
commercial and other kinds of business and to some extent the 
liberal professions were in the hands of foreign residents, and 
not of members of the exclusive group of politai. In fact we 
shall see presently that the spirit of the new settlers in the 
Hellenistic monarchies of the East closely resembled the spirit 
of the metics in old Greece. But this does not necessarily mean 
that the majority of them had had the standing of metics in 
their cities of origin. Our knowledge on the point is of course 
defective, but it is interesting to note that in one of the rare 
cases where we possess trustworthy information, the evidence 
does not support the above sweeping general statement. I am 
not speaking of the political and intellectual aristocracy, but 
of the mass of the immigrants. Zenon, the famous assistant 
of Apollonius, for example, belonged to a family of respectable 
citizens of the Carian city of Caunus, and the other Caunians 
who played so important a part in the dorea of Apollonius 
probably belonged to the same social class. 

The new settlers in the Hellenistic East, who had been 
metics or citizens in their former countries, brought with them 
and developed in their new homes a very peculiar attitude of 
mind, differing greatly from that of the fourth century though 
ultimately derived from it. I may briefly point out some of its 
features, those best known to us and having the most impor¬ 
tant bearing on the subject of the present book; but, for a 
thorough understanding of the matter, students should supple¬ 
ment this sketch by reading the relative passages in books and 
articles which deal with the topic at greater length. 30 

Of the political spirit of the new settlers, their attitude as 
homines politici, we know very little. In the early period the 
Macedonians of the armies of the Hellenistic monarchies still 
regarded themselves as the traditional body-politic of their 
motherland, closely connected with the kings. But these 
political aspirations of the Macedonian armies evaporated 
very rapidly. If the armies (which in fact ceased to be Mace- 
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donian) played a certain role in the political affairs of the great 
Hellenistic kingdoms (especially in questions of dynastic suc¬ 
cession), they did it mostly, not as a regularly organized body 
with political rights, but as a constituent part of the popula¬ 
tion of the great Hellenistic capitals, which in troubled times 
exerted a certain political influence. 31 

As regards the Greeks other than soldiers and residents in 
the great capitals, I may observe that, in my opinion, one of 
the reasons for the Seleucid colonization of the East was the 
desire of the kings to create in their monarchies nuclei of 
Greek political spirit, possessing a natural, inborn devotion to 
their poleis, and a readiness to defend them against attacks 
from without. Coupled with attachment to the dynasty, this 
devotion would constitute a guarantee of the stability of those 
monarchies. So it was, mutatis mutandis, in the Ptolemaic 
Empire. In fact, though our information on this point is very 
meagre, the Greeks of the eastern diaspora showed in their 
new abodes the same devotion to their poleis that had charac¬ 
terized them in their original homes. In this respect the 
mental outlook of these Greeks cannot be described as non¬ 
political or cosmopolitan. They were proud, not only of being 
‘ Hellenes but also of being members of a Greek political 
community, whether this was a polis or some substitute there¬ 
for. This was their spirit in Egypt and under the Seleucid 
rule, and it survived even after their incorporation in the 
Parthian and the Roman Empires. I refer the reader to what 
I said on this subject when dealing with Dura-Europus and 
Seleuceia on the Eulaeus, not to speak of larger cities such as 
Seleuceia in Pieria. But no doubt this spirit should perhaps 
be styled not so much ‘political’ as ‘municipal’. 

We may see this attitude illustrated in the history of the 
Greek, Macedonian, and hellenized native cities of the Seleucid 
kingdom. I have shown (Ch. VI, pp. 843 ff.) how anxious they 
were, as soon as political conditions became favourable to 
their aspirations, to secure for themselves, by any means, a 
liberty and autonomy which would ultimately lead to political 
independence. Their reasons were in part economic, but the 
underlying motive of their efforts was the innate love of the 
Greeks for independent political life. It is irrelevant that, as 
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a rule, they did not win their liberty by action, but received 
it as a gift and a concession from the hands of their overlords. 

While traces of the homo politicus are not easy to detect in 
our evidence, the homo domesticus and in particular the homo 
oeconomicus and technicus are amply manifested. Less per¬ 
ceptible are the intellectual and artistic interests of the Eastern 
Greeks, by w'hom I do not mean the Greeks of the large capitals, 
least of all Alexandria. Here, in the small circle of those highly 
educated people to w r hom the great poets and writers of the 
capitals principally addressed themselves, literary and artistic 
interests w’ere very keen and highly refined. The Greeks I 
have in mind are those of the chora. It may be an accident 
that in the documents which illustrate their life (I refer princi¬ 
pally to the papyri of Egypt) domestic, economic, and techni¬ 
cal interests prevail over those connected with literature and 
art. One would hardly expect business documents and private 
letters to be concerned with other matters than economic, 
professional, and domestic affairs. We may adduce as evidence 
of the existence of literary interests among these Greeks the 
frequent discoveries in the chora of fragments of literary papyri. 
Most of the books of which they are the sorry remnants were 
probably used in the schools, but some belonged to private, 
domestic libraries. 

Nevertheless I am inclined to regard the correspondence of 
Zenon and fragments of the correspondence of other Greeks of 
early Ptolemaic times (and the same is true of the late Ptole¬ 
maic period) as true reflections of the prevailing mental out¬ 
look of the persons w'ho appear in them. Their real concern 
w r as with material life, with their economic and mercantile 
affairs. Even family cares, not to speak of intellectual interests, 
are of secondary importance to them. We must remember that 
it was not exclusively business documents that Zenon filed. 
He probably did not discriminate between his letters but kept 
them all in his domestic archives. In fact, among them we 
occasionally find highly interesting family letters (especially 
his correspondence with his home folk in Caria) and letters 
which reflect his social relations and his sporting and intel¬ 
lectual tastes, and even fragments of books which show that 
he w'as not indifferent to literature and music. But these are 
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exceptions. Their small number is an eloquent testimony to 
the predominance in his mind of interests and preoccupations 
of an economic and technical character. 32 

It is therefore evident that the Greeks in their new Eastern 
homes were mainly concerned to secure for themselves and 
their families a life of material prosperity and if possible 
social prominence. To attain this they worked diligently and 
with enthusiasm. A study of the means by which they attained 
their object, fuller than I have given in the previous chapters, 
will be of interest. 

(f) Professionalism. 

Most of the emigrants to the East, whether to Egypt or to 
the Asiatic parts of the Hellenistic world, are presented to us 
as professionals, trained specialists in some craft (rey^). They 
were originally, or became in their new homes, technitai in the 
broad sense of this word. For such men there was a demand 
in the Eastern monarchies, since it was on their work that the 
prosperity and political role of all these kingdoms to a large 
extent depended. In all the Hellenistic monarchies the govern¬ 
ing principle of life was technical efficiency: vocations became 
highly specialized. I may dwell shortly on this topic, for it 
bears directly on the subject of the present book. 33 

The Kings. To begin with the kings: their office was not a 
sinecure nor their task an easy one. It required not only 
personal ability but also a high degree of special training. This 
v T as fully understood by all the Hellenistic dynasties. Their 
founders were self-made men w r ho had acquired their pro¬ 
ficiency by arduous work and earnest thinking, and had 
developed an admirable adaptability to the conditions with 
which they had to deal. Having made their own way, they 
endeavoured to transmit to their heirs the knowledge they 
had won by experience, their ipTreipta. They gave them, to 
begin with, an excellent general education designed to make 
them respected and admired in the Greek v T orld. Even more 
important w r as the professional training that the royal princes 
received from the king himself and those who shared with him 
in the administration of the country. This v r as achieved not 
by theoretical instruction, but by initiating them, and in 
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particular the heir apparent, early in life, into the affairs of 
the kingdom, so as to prepare him or another prince to become, 
at first co-ruler with the king, and later his successor. This 
was the practice of the early Ptolemies and Seleucids, and it 
was followed in the house of the Attalids. The royal princesses 
had their share in this practical training, and some of them 
became excellent rulers, not inferior to their brothers and 
husbands. I need hardly remind the reader of such examples 
as Arsinoe, sister and wife of Philadelphus, of the several Cleo- 
patras of the Ptolemaic dynasty, culminating in Cleopatra VII, 
the wife of Antony. The technical training of the future kings 
was, as has been said, not theoretical but practical, training 
by action. There were no written manuals intended for the 
education of future rulers. The many treatises rrepl fiacnXeias 
offered them the philosophy and the moral background of 
kingship, not professional training in the craft of ruling men. 
This was natural, for philosophers were not interested in 
practical life, while the kings had no real need of written 
manuals for themselves and their successors. What everyone 
in the Hellenistic world—philosophers, kings, the reading 
public, each one in his own way—required was to under¬ 
stand kingship from the philosophical standpoint, to grasp its 
essential character and to become convinced of the necessity 
and beneficence of this new form of Greek government, so 
different from the city-state. This is exactly what the philo¬ 
sophical schools, vying with each other, offered to their readers. 
Since most of the treatises, so far as we can judge from our 
exiguous information, in accordance with the general philo¬ 
sophic ideas of their authors, accepted kingship with some 
restrictions and under certain conditions, and gave it a kind 
of philosophical legitimation, they were welcome both to the 
kings and to their Greek subjects. In return for such a philo¬ 
sophical legitimation the kings were prepared to recognize and 
adopt the moral principles of conduct dictated to them by the 
philosophers. On the other hand, their subjects were glad to 
be given reasons for accepting, without scruple or regret, 
subjection and obedience in place of the old liberty of the 
polish 

Bureaucracy. The duties of a king could not be discharged 
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without the help of a trained body of professional assistants, 
a well-organized bureaucracy. The speedy and successful 
creation of this army of officials, this Greek bureaucratic 
machinery, was one of the greatest achievements of the Hellen¬ 
istic kings. We are beginning gradually to reconstruct it from 
scattered documents, to grasp its organization, its hierarchy, 
its sphere and mode of action. It is a difficult and laborious 
task. It is even more difficult to understand how the kings 
were able to create such a machinery in a foreign country, in 
new and somewhat bewildering conditions, out of elements 
entirely devoid of suitable qualifications. It must be remem¬ 
bered that the higher members of this personnel, the directors 
of various departments and their subdivisions, were almost 
exclusively Greeks whose antecedents had in no way prepared 
them for the complicated task assigned to them. 

No doubt the bureaucratic machinery of the Ptolemies, and 
probably that of the Seleucids and Attalids also, was in part 
inherited from the past. To a certain extent, but to a certain 
extent only, it w T as a continuation and hellenization of Oriental 
bureaucracy. Of the latter we know very little, but if we com¬ 
pare it as it w r as in Egypt, where the information about it is 
fullest, with the bureaucratic machinery of the Ptolemies, we 
see how much more refined, more logical and coherent the 
latter w : as, and how many new Greek features it contained. 
This new Greek element was not confined to the Greek names 
of the offices, to the elaborate Greek administrative and 
financial terminology, vague at the outset, but becoming ever 
more precise as time went on; nor to the use of the Greek 
language in administration and taxation; nor to the Greek 
accounting system; it consisted above all in the general design 
of the administration and the spirit that permeated it. 

The task required of the civil officials was also new. In the 
early days the kings were not satisfied with routine work such 
as had mostly been inherited from the past by their sub¬ 
ordinates. They had their own ends, which were far different 
from those of their predecessors. To suit these ends they en¬ 
deavoured to reorganize the old administrative, financial, and 
economic systems that they found in existence in the countries 
over wdiich they ruled. They required therefore creative, not 
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routine work from their staff. I may recall what I said in 
Chapter IV about the economic system of the early Ptolemies 
(about their monopolies for example), and draw attention to 
the high degree of skill needed on the part of the royal officials 
to draw up such a document as the so-called Revenue Laws 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, an elaborate, logical, and precise 
regulation of certain branches of the new Ptolemaic financial 
and economic organization. It is more than probable that 
similar work of reorganization and adaptation was done in 
the other Hellenistic monarchies of the East. 

The reconstruction and transformation of the bureaucratic 
system of the East, according to a general plan and with a 
definite purpose, must be recognized as one of the most 
astonishing achievements of the Greek genius, and as evidence 
of its flexibility and adaptability. 

The feat accomplished by the early Hellenistic kings was the 
more remarkable because they and their assistants brought 
with them, as I have said, no special knowledge or professional 
training for the task. Their private concerns had been con¬ 
ducted in their own countries in a rather primitive fashion. 
The management of their municipal affairs, of which some of 
the emigrants may have had a certain experience, was more 
developed, but still quite elementary as compared with the 
Ptolemaic system. The remainder, that is to say, the greater 
part of this system, had to be evolved by their own quick and 
fertile brains, which at once grasped the main lines of the 
Oriental organization and were able to remodel them to suit 
the royal policy. The general scheme was certainly formulated 
by the kings themselves and their chief assistants and personal 
advisers. But the machinery had to be built up by the efforts 
of minor officials, and it was these who had the task of trans¬ 
forming written rules into actual practice. 

This task the Ptolemaic bureaucracy carried out efficiently 
and successfully in all departments of administration. The 
machinery, though not perfect (no perfect bureaucracies ever 
existed), proved quite adequate to the purposes of the kings. 
Certainly it was not free from defects: inconsistencies and 
irregularities, conflict of authorities, lax terminology, some¬ 
what vague conceptions of responsibility, and so on; but on 
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the whole the result, as we dimly perceive it and as I have 
described it in Chapter IV in respect of Egypt and Syria, was 
marvellous in its logic and clearness of conception, in its 
co-ordination with the past, and in the flexibility that made 
changes of detail easy. 

It is notorious that in the later stages of its history the 
Ptolemaic bureaucracy (the only one of which we know the 
evolution) degenerated, and became an intolerable and dis¬ 
honest instrument of oppression. This was due, however, not 
to the design of the machinery, but to the general conditions, 
previously discussed, under which it operated, and to the 
character of the purposes for which it was set up. 

At the outset the kings selected their officials more or less 
at haphazard, taking the best that were at their disposal. 
These men, like the king himself, accumulated a stock of 
professional knowledge, partly borrowed from the past, but 
partly elaborated by themselves through hard work and 
practical experience. They had no one to guide them in their 
efforts. Like the kings, they bequeathed their accumulated 
experience to their successors and established a tradition. 
Their offices were probably from the very first at once depart¬ 
ments of the government and training schools for the younger 
‘scribes’—young clerks and copyists as we should call them. 
Officials could not, any more than the kings, learn their craft 
from books. The general principles of conduct they may have 
found explained to them in some special philosophical treatises 
similar to those mpl /3acri\eias, especially the many awaywyaL 
compiled by Aristotle and his pupils; and these could certainly 
be gathered from the general instructions issued by the kings, 
the so-called ivroXaC or vnofiv-qiiaTa, later the Roman mandata, 
which in their general admonitions showed the influence of 
contemporary philosophy. But the practice of administration 
they learned from their chiefs. When the Romans came to 
the East, they found ready to their hand a well-established 
administrative system and an army of specialists in this craft. 
It depended on them whether they would employ it, and if so, 
how. 35 

Army and Navy. The army and the navy constituted two 
other large and important groups of trained craftsmen in each 
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of the Hellenistic monarchies. I shall not be expected to deal 
here again at length with this fundamental subject. The one 
point in the organization of these armies and navies which I 
wash to emphasize in this place is their purely professional 
character. The kings themselves were, first and foremost, 
leaders of their armies and navies, experienced technitai. And 
so were their generals, admirals, subordinate officers, and most 
of the men. War, whether on land or sea, was a highly 
specialized occupation, in which untrained men were of no 
use. On the contrary, thoroughly trained men were needed 
and sought for. How the rank and file of the army received 
this training we do not know r . The soldiers settled on the land 
may have learned the first rudiments of their craft in their 
gymnasia. Games of a military character were taught in the 
gymnasia of the ancient world (see Ch. VI, n. 82). Professional 
mercenaries were drilled by the officers who recruited and com¬ 
manded them. ‘ Barbarian ’ mercenaries, such as Galatians and 
Thracians, w T ere educated at home in their hamlets and villages; 
war was their traditional occupation, and training for war the 
substance of their education. But the final training was given 
to the men in the camps and on the ships, especially when one 
of the frequent wars was threatening or had broken out. The 
same applies to the officers. We have no evidence of the 
existence of military schools. The strategists and tacticians 
of the ancient world became professionals and specialists by 
actual experience in military service. 36 No doubt they had 
some books to help them. There were general books on tactics 
and strategy and interesting collections of so-called stratagems. 
But they were mostly of a purely theoretical character and 
probably played a secondary part in the military training of 
commanders and subordinate officers. Some of the Hellenistic 
officers may also have studied the reports on the campaigns 
of Alexander compiled by specialists in military affairs (for 
example, Ptolemy Soter) and those on the wars of the Suc¬ 
cessors in the historical works written by competent con¬ 
temporaries. The same may probably also be said of the naval 
officers. 37 

Technical staff of army and navy. The task of those who 
formed the technical staff of the army and the navy was far 
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less simple. Here purely empirical training was insufficient. 
Engineers in building and operating the increasingly com¬ 
plicated siege engines and pieces of ancient artillery, architects 
in constructing the imposing fortifications of which some 
examples still survive, had to keep abreast of the new inventions 
which followed one another in rapid succession. It was the 
same in respect of naval engineering. Distinguished scholars, 
acquainted with the achievements of pure science, applied 
themselves to this department of military technique and some¬ 
times made spectacular discoveries. It will be sufficient to 
recall such well-known names as Ctesibius, Philon, Biton, and 
perhaps Heron and Athenaeus, and the most eminent and 
famous of them all, Archimedes. Except Archimedes, all these 
scientists recorded their inventions in special treatises (770X10/3- 
KT)Tu<d, fieXoTToiLKd and the like), and we are justified in sup¬ 
posing that these books were extensively used by the technical 
staffs of the Hellenistic armies and navies. I cannot dwell here 
at length on the complicated problems connected with the 
evolution of war technique in general and in Hellenistic times 
in particular. I need only say that, according to the most 
noted modern specialists in this field, Hellenistic scientists and 
engineers exhausted the possibilities that the mechanical know¬ 
ledge of the day placed at their disposal in the rapid improve¬ 
ment of siege engines, the artillery of the age, and of methods 
of fortification. In respect of artillery they were limited, for 
propellents, to torsion and compressed air (which last they did 
not in fact use), since explosives were unknown to them. These 
two forces they studied thoroughly and with great success. 
Their discoveries formed the basis of military technique for 
many centuries to come. The Romans added very little. 

What I have said about military operations on land applies 
also to naval warfare. I have mentioned the competition 
among the Hellenistic kings in the construction of men-of-war 
of ever greater size and in their equipment with all the latest 
inventions. I emphasized (in Ch. V), the point that in the 
Rhodian navy the technical staff played as important a part 
as the naval personnel and the marines. It is unfortunate that 
our information on this topic is vague and general. But the 
fact is very w r ell established. 

3261.2 1 { 
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It is therefore evident that no Hellenistic king who was bent 
on making his own State as powerful as possible could neglect 
the great technical achievements of the time. For this purpose 
all these rulers needed large and efficient staffs of professional 
specialists. 38 

Liberal Professions. Professionalism was not confined to those 
who were in the service of the State, whether in the civil 
administration, the army, or the navy. It developed rapidly 
at this time in all spheres of life. Later in the present chapter 
I shall return to this phenomenon as an economic factor of 
importance in agriculture, industry, and commerce. Here I 
may speak of the rapid growth of professionalism in what are 
known as the liberal professions. 

Museum of Alexandria. The prominent part played by the 
famous Museum of Alexandria in the development of litera¬ 
ture, learning, and science is highly significant. The most dis¬ 
tinguished scientists and men of letters of the day lived in this 
institution, housed and fed by the kings, enjoying immunity 
from taxation and other burdens, and entirely devoted to 
their work of research or literary creation. Some of them 
carried out special tasks entrusted to them by the king, such 
as the organization of the library and the cataloguing of its 
contents, with which the name of Callimachus is associated, 
and perhaps a rational organization of the medical sendee ;* 
but the majority were simply engaged, year after year, on 
their own studies, without preoccupations of a material or 
political order. Their material needs were looked after by 
their eji-ten-dren and avTCTno-TaTcuf appointed by the king, while 
for political activity there was no opportunity in Alexandria. 
The members of the Museum became therefore professional 
poets, writers, philosophers, scholars in the true sense of 
the word. A somewhat similar situation was to be found 
in the other Hellenistic monarchies. No institution exactly like 
the Museum of Alexandria is known to have existed at Antioch 
and Pergamon. But the Library of Pergamon vied with that 

* See below, p. 1091. 

| Note the title of the latter: ‘ in charge of supplies to the tax-free men who 
are fed in the Museum —/cat enl t rjs evBrjv ta? twv iv ran Movaelan cnrovpidvcov 
arcAtbv — S.E.G. viii. 652, first century b.c. 
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of Alexandria and was the rallying point of the literary men, 
philosophers, scholars, and artists patronized by the Attalids; 
and it is difficult to suppose that the Seleucids made no efforts 
in the same direction, though with less vigour and success than 
the Ptolemies and the Attalids. In support of this contention 
I may mention that Syria in the Hellenistic times produced a 
numerous group of writers, philosophers, and scholars, some 
of whom followed their vocations at home and others in certain 
more ancient centres of Greek civilized life, such as Athens or 
Rhodes. Their names are well known and have frequently 
been collected.* The Hellenistic literary foundation was so 
strong in Syria that in Roman times that country was as 
prolific in eminent writers and scholars as the other provinces 
of the Roman Empire.f 39 

Dionysiac technitai. The Dionysiac technitai of whom I 
spoke above offer another example of the same tendency. 
The professional character of these corporative bodies is 
evident. Only those were eligible for membership in these 
associations who were craftsmen connected in some way with 
the theatre, such as artists, stage managers, actors, musicians, 
dancers, and other professionals occupied in staging and pro¬ 
ducing plays or in organizing musical performances, that is to 
say, those who made Dionysiac work their permanent pro¬ 
fession. The rest were either honorary members {npo^evoi) 
or ^tXoreyrirat and crwayoivuTTaC, which may mean ‘friends of 
the art’ and ‘aspirants’ respectively. While in Greece the 
technitai were organized as free self-governing corporations, 
in the Eastern monarchies, as I have mentioned, while retain¬ 
ing their peculiar corporative organization and a large measure 
of self-government, they became more or less dependent on 
the rulers. The situation of the technitai in the Ptolemaic 
kingdom recalls, mntatis mutandis, that of the members of the 
Museum, and may be regarded perhaps as the first attempt in 
the Greek world to give a completely official character to one 
branch of artistic life. 40 

* I may refer, for instance, to the impressive pages on this subject in 
W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 39 ft. 

f See the list in F. M. Heichelheim, ‘Roman Syria’ in T. Frank, Econ. 
Survey, iv, pp. 167 ft. 
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Thus organized as religious and professional associations, the 
members of the Museum, and certainly also those of the 
Dionysiac associations, became by force of circumstances 
teachers as well. The great specialists of the Museum, like 
the heads of the philosophical schools of Athens and prominent 
individual philosophers elsewhere, attracted young men who 
were eager to learn, and the technitai certainly needed pupils and 
younger associates and apprentices to assist them in their crafts. 
It is well known that in Europe the theatres used to be, and 
still are, efficient schools of all that pertains to the dramatic art. 

Poets, &c. Many poets, lecturers on various subjects, 
musicians, and so forth, did not belong to the Dionysiac 
associations or any other professional organizations, but pur¬ 
sued their callings in independence. Nevertheless, they were 
as much professionals, technitai, as those who formed part of 
organized groups. In the Hellenistic period they very fre¬ 
quently earned their living by travelling far and vide about 
the Hellenistic world, delivering recitations or lectures, or 
giving muscial performances to the public for payment. Many 
traces of their activity and success are recorded in our evidence, 
which refers, I must admit, mostly to the mainland of Greece. 41 

Mimes. Another class of professionals vied with them in 
ubiquity and popularity, viz. those actors, dancers, and 
musicians who cultivated not the old-fashioned kinds of 
dramatic and musical, more or less classical, performances, 
but the more modern and lighter genre of what in ancient 
times was called the mime or pantomime, with its several sub¬ 
divisions. The popularity of this new type of drama, a com¬ 
bination of light comedy or farce with ballet, winch is but 
rarely mentioned in literary texts and inscriptions, is attested 
by several clay statuettes, found in graves and private 
houses, which in all probability reproduce the most famous 
and popular characters in the mimes (see Pis. xxxi and xxxm). 
They are perhaps of more frequent occurrence than the popular 
statuettes of comic and tragic actors (PI. xxn), though less 
easily recognizable. I may mention, moreover, that scenes 
from mimes were sometimes used to decorate what are known 
as ‘Megarian bowls’ and early specimens of Italian terra 
sigillata (PI. xxv). 42 
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On a lower plane we find the never-failing entertainers of 
the populace, in streets, squares, fairs, and private houses, in 
cities and in villages. We know little of them, but they were 
certainly as numerous and as popular in the Hellenistic world 
as they had been before and remain to-day: itinerant musicians 
and singers, acrobats of various kinds, such as rope-dancers 
(cr/cai'SaAicrTeu) and fancy dancers (for example, castanet dancers 
—KpoTaXicTTpicu or KpoxaXicrrptSes—in Egypt and elsewhere), 
snake-charmers, exhibitors of monkeys, bears, and other 
trained animals, conjurers and wonder-workers ( OavpaTo-noioL), 
&c. These cannot be omitted from my survey, for they belonged 
to the large family of professionals of which I am speaking, 
though they stood somewhat lower in the social scale. 43 

Athletes. Finally I may mention a fact well known to all 
students of the ancient world: the increasing professionalism 
of sports, the growth of a class of professional athletes who 
were as famous and as popular as the most successful actors 
and singers. Among these, the fashion of the day assigned the 
highest place to the wrestlers and the boxers. The famous 
bronze statue of the boxer in the Museo delle Terme at Rome 
shows the great vogue and honour that these men enjoyed in 
late Hellenistic times. 44 

Schools. From the theatre and other amusements we may 
pass to the schools. I have pointed out the importance of 
these in the life of the Hellenes of the Eastern monarchies. 
The teachers, both private and public, were not specialists in 
their craft. There were no special establishments for training 
them in the Greek world, even in the Hellenistic period. In 
Greek cities public teachers were elected like other city officers. 
Many of them may have been schoolmasters only temporarily. 
We hear of no special qualifications being required other than 
a high moral standard of general conduct. But, in practice, 
the majority of the teachers were professionals. Our informa¬ 
tion about them relates almost exclusively to Athens and to 
some of the ancient cities of Asia Minor. But we may safely 
deduce from it a general idea of the life of a schoolmaster in 
the Eastern monarchies also. The employment was not highly 
remunerated, and indeed has never been so in the history of 
mankind. We know that, at the end of the third century B.c., 
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teachers in the public school of Miletus received one drachma 
or a little more a day,* the salary of a skilled workman, and 
at Teos somewhat later a little more.f Nevertheless, then as 
now, many made teaching their life profession and were highly 
esteemed and honoured by their pupils. I may remind my 
readers of the sepulchral bas-relief of Hieronymus of Rhodes 
set up by his devoted and grateful pupils. How popular the 
teacher was both in life and as a character of drama is shown 
by the numerous clay statuettes which permit us to follow the 
education of a child (boy or girl) from its first school years: we 
see him or her in the hands (or on the shoulders) of a domestic 
pedagogue (generally a slave), then learning the elements of 
knowledge from the schoolmaster (see Pis. xxx and L, i). 

Physicians. No less important a figure in the life of an 
educated Greek was the doctor. His profession was well 
established in Greece in the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. 
References to doctors and discussion of their craft abound in 
the literary works of this period. The sick would go to the 
great temples of healing gods (especially Asclepius) and would 
look for healing to their miraculous intervention (incubation). 
But at the same time scientific medicine, that of Hippocrates 
and of his Coan school, became increasingly popular as it pro¬ 
gressed. In Hellenistic times physicians (and veterinaries also) 
were ubiquitous. There was no self-respecting city in the old 
Greek world—on the mainland, the islands, and in Asia Minor 
—that had not had at least one public doctor and some private 
practitioners. In emergencies—epidemics, wars, and on the 
occasion of great festivals and fairs when the large crowds 
assembled lived in utterly insanitary conditions—the cities 
would borrow famous physicians from other cities, especially 
from Cos, or invite distinguished private practitioners from 
other places, and would acknowledge their gratitude to them 
by public honours recorded in honorary decrees. Honour 
would be done in the same way to doctors resident in a city 
in recognition of extraordinary ability and outstanding service. 
Many of these decrees are still extant, and they form the bulk 
of the evidence relating to the social role of physicians in the 
life of the Greek cities. 45 

* S. 7 .G. 3 577. 1. 51 f£. 


f Ibid. 578. 1. 10 ff. 
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From the Greek point of view, physicians were craftsmen 
(reyiuTcu), and their art a ri^yy- Like other trained craftsmen 
they were highly nomadic. They travelled far and wide, and 
in most of the cities where they resided for some time they 
were not citizens, but foreigners or metics. In their art they 
depended not only on their own theoretical and practical 
training but also on certain products of other crafts. From 
very early times surgical and other instruments were in com¬ 
mon use. They were much improved in delicacy of construction 
with the progress of mechanical skill in Hellenistic times. We 
still possess detailed descriptions of various surgical instru¬ 
ments of the early and late period, and many fine specimens 
have been found in ancient graves and in the ruins of ancient 
cities. The specimens preserved in our museums belong 
mostly to Roman times, but there is no doubt that the bulk 
of them derive from Hellenistic originals. As elaborate and 
finely made as the surgical instruments were the various forms 
of bandages. These are known to us exclusively from descrip¬ 
tions in medical treatises. The preparation and application of 
the bandages required special skill. Finally, I must mention 
the hundreds of different drugs, prepared and sold by the 
physicians themselves and their apprentices. Here they met 
with competition from professional druggists {bappaKOTrwkaC) 
who had a very bad reputation in the ancient world, acting as 
doctors though they had no professional training, selling all 
sorts of drugs of their own preparation (among them poisons), 
and impressing the public by various tricks, which led to their 
being classed among the Oavpa-o-oioi. Nevertheless, they were 
very popular with the common people, as their successors con¬ 
tinue to be in modern times. 46 

Such was the situation of the medical profession in ancient 
Greece. Somewhat different conditions prevailed in the Eastern 
monarchies. Medical craft here was as highly specialized as 
in Greece, and doctors were as much in demand, but their 
relations with the State assumed a different form. We have 
much less information regarding the medical profession in the 
Hellenistic monarchies than in the Greek city-states. As re¬ 
gards the Seleucid kingdom evidence hardly exists ; as regards 
Egypt it is a little more abundant. And yet, such as it is, it 
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shows clearly that the Hellenistic kings did not neglect a 
department of such interest to the public, and that doctors 
played as important a part in the life of the Eastern monarchies 
as they did in that of the old Greek poleis. 

It need hardly be said that the kings employed the best 
physicians they could obtain to attend to themselves, their 
famihes, and the members of their large obco?. We know, for 
example, that Diphilus of Siphnos was physician to Lysi- 
machus,* that Menander the Pergamene looked after the health 
of Eumenes II,f that Antigonus Gonatas employed several 
famous doctors, and that the Seleucids also had many practi¬ 
tioners of high reputation to attend to them. I may mention 
among the last the famous physician Metrodorus, a native of 
Amphipolis, who healed the wound in the neck received by 
Antiochus I in a battle in Asia Minor about 270 b.c.J 

Certain inscriptions attest the existence of a high court 
title dpyfarpos in the Seleucid kingdom and in the kingdoms 
organized on the same model. The fact that ‘chief doctor’ 
was a court title suggests that those who bore it were in all 
probability specially charged with the court medical service, 
though not necessarily themselves physicians. Partly to secure 
the best medical assistance for themselves, and partly, it may 
be, with a view to the efficient organization of the medical 
service in their respective kingdoms, all the Hellenistic 
monarchs vied with each other in obtaining the services of 
the best physicians of the day and in establishing in their 
capitals medical schools, conducted as a rule by doctors of 
Coan Hippocratic training. There is good evidence of such 
medical schools at Alexandria; we have less information re¬ 
garding Macedonia, Pergamon, and Antioch. 47 

More importance attaches to the fact that all the Hellenistic 
monarchies appear to have endeavoured to organize special 
medical services both for the capitals and the armies, and for 
the civil population at large. Though our information on the 
point is very poor, it is sufficient to make the existence of such 
a service in Egypt highly probable. Its origin must be sought 

* M. Wellmann, P.W.K. v. 1155. 

t LG. ii. 2 946—166/5 b.c. (?); cf. Suidas, s.v. Ae<jx&i)s. 

% O.G.I. 220; cf. Welles, R.C., p. 64. 
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partly in local traditions: a sort of royal medical service 
probably existed in Egypt before the Ptolemies. On the other 
hand, the Greeks were accustomed in their own country to the 
services of public city doctors (Stj/xoVioi laTpoi),* and they 
expected to find a similar service organized for them in their 
new homes, either by the new cities or by the central govern¬ 
ment. The Ptolemies, in their cityless kingdom, appear to have 
combined local traditions with those of the Greek city-state 
and to have created what was the first State sanitary service 
and ‘socialized’ system of medical assistance of which we have 
evidence in the history of civilized mankind. It will therefore 
not be out of place to review the meagre evidence on this 
subject. 

The existence of a public medical service in Alexandria may 
be conjectured from an interesting Delian inscription of the 
second century B.c. set up in honour of a noble Alexandrian, 
Chrysermus, son of Heracleitus, holder of some high royal 
offices in Alexandria, f The offices were: exegetes of Alexandria, 
€7r 1 tcov laTpwv (chief of the doctors), and epistates (president) 
of the Museum. The offices may have been held concurrently 
or successively. They are all restricted to Alexandria. It is 
therefore difficult to share the unanimous opinion of modern 
scholars that Chrysermus was the chief of the royal medical 
service both in Alexandria and in the country [chora). But 
it is evident that he occupied a high position in the medical 
service. Since his medical office led to, or was connected with, 
the presidency of the Museum, it is safe to assume that he 
was head of the medical section of the Museum, which very 
likely consisted of members who were at the same time court 
physicians. We may perhaps go further and regard him as 
responsible for the royal medical service in the city of Alex¬ 
andria, including the garrison. But I hesitate to extend his 
sphere of action beyond this, because of the Alexandrian 
character of his office and the existence of other evidence 
pointing to a somewhat different organization of the medical 
service in the chora. 

* See above, p. 1088. 

I O.G.I. 104; F. Durrbach, Choix, 90; Inscr . de Delos , 1525, time of Philo- 
metor. 
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This evidence appears to show that there was a centralized 
medical service for the whole of the Egyptian chora with head¬ 
quarters at Alexandria. Diodorus (i. 82), probably repro¬ 
ducing Hecataeus of Abdera, a contemporary of Soter, who 
was his main source, says that the soldiers of the chora while 
on active military service or otherwise on duty were treated 
by the local doctors without payment: the doctors were sup¬ 
ported ix tov kolvov, that is to say, were in public or royal 
service. This institution appears to have been inherited by the 
Ptolemies from the past. The medical profession was highly 
specialized and widely diffused in pre-Ptolemaic Egypt (Herod, 
ii. 84). In Ptolemaic Egypt medical assistance w'as a well- 
organized branch of the public service. We know 7 that a 
special head-tax ( la.TpiK.6v ) was levied at this time from all the 
inhabitants of the chora, including the settled soldiers. In the 
Roman period this tax w T as apparently abolished. The tax 
has the same name as that levied in the Greek cities to finance 
the public medical service, and it could hardly have had 
another meaning in Egypt. It may be mentioned that in one 
case the individual contribution of a taxpayer went direct 
from him to the doctor (Hib. 102). 

Other texts supply additional evidence regarding the charac¬ 
ter and organization of this medical service. In a private letter of 
the first century B.C.* a Greek, Athenagoras, styled apytaTpos, 
gives an order to the mummy-dressers (ovoXicrrai) and their 
priests of the Labyrinth in the Fayum to release the body of 
his assistant w 7 ho had happened to die there. To transport the 
body as far as Ptolemais Athenagoras sent two of his agents, 
Nicias and Crocus, and he mentions in his letter that the 
mummy-dressers of Alexandria have w 7 ritten to their colleagues 
in the Labyrinth in the same sense. This suggests that Athena¬ 
goras resided at Alexandria, that he w 7 as an official of high 
rank, and that his office w 7 as connected with the functions of 
the large and important body of priests, minor priests, and 
attendants who were charged with the highly complicated 
business of preparing for burial and burying the bodies of 
Egyptians w 7 ho died in Alexandria and in the chora. This was 

* Hunt-Edgar, Sel. Pap. 104; cf. C. C. Edgar, Arch. Pap. xiii (1938), 
p. 76. 
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a charge of extreme importance from the sanitary point of 
view, for burials required great care and medical supervision 
if epidemics of many kinds were to be avoided. It must be 
remembered that Egypt in our own day is a land where many 
highly infectious diseases are endemic. 

i\nother person apparently connected with the same business 
of sanitary supervision was Tatas, an Egyptian (?), who is 
styled /3acri\iK05 IciTpos (see Ch. VI, n. 162). He figures in 
the lawsuit of Hermias,* where he is mentioned as having 
sent a report to the strategos regarding the residential restric¬ 
tions imposed on the rapi-^evraL of Thebes, referring in the 
course of it to a special order about this matter issued by the 
king. 

We appear, therefore, to be justified in suggesting that there 
was a royal sanitary and medical service operating over the 
chora in general. At the head of it was a chief doctor, residing 
at Alexandria and assisted by a large staff of Greek officials. 
His subordinates in the chora were ‘royal doctors’, some of 
them perhaps Egyptians. It was his duty to supervise from 
a sanitary point of view the functions of the priests in con¬ 
nexion with burials. The same service and the same royal 
doctors, in addition to their sanitary duties, probably attended 
to the health of the inhabitants of Egypt. A separate service 
may have been organized for Alexandria under the eV! tS>v 

larpwi '. 48 

In addition to the public medical service, private practi¬ 
tioners probably existed in Egypt as elsewhere. We may 
regard as belonging to this class a Greek doctor (?), a certain 
Demas, who is praised in his epitaph of the second century 
B.c. as ‘helper of many men by means of his knowledge (or 
wisdom) ’,f and an Egyptian one (mentioned in Ch. VI, 
p. 883), who was styled in a private letter larpo/Adcn-ijs. J 
We have less information about the organization of the medical 
service in the Seleucid and Pergamene dominions. We may 
suppose that the dpyiarpos of the Seleucids and of Mithridates 
mentioned above (n. 47), like the eVi tcov larpwv of the Ptolemies, 

* U.P.Z. 162, col. ii, 1 . 25 f. 

f 7 ToAAojv avOpwTToov fioidos icov avv[ia€i\ or cro[</>tat] ( S.E.G. viii. 483). 

I Wilcken, Chr., 136; U.P.Z. t 148. 
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was in charge not only of the court doctors but also of the 
medical service of the capitals and of the armies. The cities 
of the Asiatic kingdoms probably organized their own medical 
services on the model furnished by the cities of old Greece. 
As regards the laoi I am afraid that it was left to the gods and 
the priests to help them to die in peace. 

Lawyers. In the complicated legal life of the eastern Hellen¬ 
istic kingdoms, where several codes of law were in force side 
by side, and the courts had often to deal with conflicts among 
these laws and between them and royal edicts and regulations, 
the parties in the lawsuits and even the judges themselves 
(who were not professionally trained, especially those who 
acted as judges in their capacity of administrative officials) 
had urgent need of trained lawyers to advise them. Such 
lawyers ( crvvrj-yopoL and prjTopes on the one hand and vopuKoC 
on the other) are abundantly proved to have existed in Roman 
times. Our evidence respecting the Ptolemaic period is much 
scantier, but sufficient to show that professional lawyers were 
an ordinary element in the Egyptian social system of this 
period. The government gave them its recognition, but en¬ 
deavoured to restrict their activity so that they should not 
interfere with the collection of taxes. By an order of the king 
(mentioned in Amh. 33 of 157 b.c.) lawyers (arvvrjyopoi.) were 
not permitted to appear in criminal cases connected with 
taxation. Otherwise they were familiar figures in the courts. 
We know that a special lawyer-tax (aviyyopiKor) was levied 
by the government.* The nature of this tax and the mode of 
its assessment are unknown. It may have been a tax levied on 
those who wished to be assisted in their suits by lawyers, or a 
tax levied on a larger group of payers for the remuneration of 
lawyers in general, who in that case would be specialists con¬ 
trolled by the government. 

Finally, we may form some idea of the methods and ability 
of the lawyers from the documents of the lawsuit of Hermias. 
In these there figure two lawyers, both of them Greeks, one 
representing the interests of Hermias, the other those of the 
choachytai. f It is evident that lawyers (whose competence and 
cleverness in handling the lawsuit of Hermias evoke our ad- 

* U.P.Z. 172 of 126/5 b.c. f XJ.P.Z. 161, 34-5, and 162, iv, 35. 
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miration) were not trained in special law schools, for we hear 
nothing of such schools. They acquired their knowledge by 
practice, by ifineipia, and transmitted it to their assistants 
and apprentices . 49 

The men who followed liberal professions formed a large part 
of the ‘ Greek ’ population of the Hellenistic monarchies of the 
East. To them we must add another important group, perhaps 
equally large, but less known: men who only occasionally 
participated actively in the economic business of the State 
and mostly worked on their own account. They were probably 
more numerous in the Seleucid kingdom and in Asia Minor 
than in Egypt, where no sharp dividing line can be drawn 
between private business and that of the State, whether as 
regards the lower or the upper class of the population. I shall 
speak of this second group presently when I review the 
economic innovations that first appeared in the Hellenistic 
period. 

(g) Temper of the Hellenes. 

A few words may be said on the spirit animating the 
foreigners in the Hellenistic monarchies. The subject is a 
difficult and delicate one. Our evidence is poor and is open to 
various interpretations. I can therefore only give my own 
impressions, which cannot be strictly proved but are supported 
by the general tone and character of the information available. 
I shall confine myself in these remarks to the Hellenistic East. 
Of Greece and the old Hellenic world I shall say a few words 
presently. 

My impression is that the prevailing mood of the Eastern 
Greeks of early Hellenistic times was not one of depression and 
pessimism, of mourning for lost political liberty. On the con¬ 
trary, a buoyant optimism prevailed. There was confidence, 
a faith, supported by the teachings of the leading philosophical 
schools, in the unlimited capabilities of man and his reason; 
there was an aggressiveness, a striving for life and happiness. 
Such a spirit one finds in all the great leaders of the time in 
the political, intellectual, and economic spheres. I may recall 
the great generals of Alexander, the founders of the new world; 
their successors, the daring builders of the new States; the 
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great poets and scholars, engineers and architects, sculptors 
and painters, actors and musicians. They were all engaged 
not in routine, but in creative work. They were all bringing 
new values into existence. With due respect for the past they 
were endeavouring to say their own, sometimes revolutionary, 
word, to recast and reshape the old life. There is no need of 
evidence in support of this statement. To prove it would mean 
repeating the political history of the time together with that 
of the literature, art, and civilization in general of the early 
Hellenistic period. 

This spirit was shared by the minor personages of the day. 
We know little of them. But I may remind the reader of what 
I said above of Apollonius, the financial and economic manager 
employed by Philadelphus, of his assistant Zenon, and of the 
group of men about them. The dominant note in the letters 
and other documents of the archives of Zenon is relentless 
work, feverish activity for the benefit of the State, of one’s 
superior, and of oneself. In this atmosphere no pessimism 
could survive and none would have been tolerated. I am in¬ 
clined to extend the picture presented by Zenon’s correspon¬ 
dence and the other surviving letters of this period to the 
majority of the Greeks both in Egypt and in the rest of the 
eastern Hellenistic world. 

Of course the eager activity that we find in the pioneer days 
could not be maintained indefinitely. The Eastern monarchies 
became by degrees firmly established and were systematically 
organized for a long time to come. The phase of experiments 
and construction gave place to daily routine. Moreover, the 
political evolution of the second and first centuries under¬ 
mined the foundations of the Hellenistic monarchies of the 
East, leading to political enfeeblement, to impoverishment, to 
misgovernment, and to the demoralization of the ruling class. 
It is no wonder that in these conditions creative spirit and 
throbbing optimism were gradually replaced by resignation, 
and the European rhythm and purposeful alacrity of work 
by the slow tempo of the East; that part of the Hellenistic 
world was gradually relapsing into Oriental passivity, and so a 
strong Oriental flavour characterizes the productions of this 
time. Interests other than intellectual, economic, and pro- 
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fessional appeared in the forefront, especially religious pre¬ 
occupations. I cannot deal with this subject in the present 
work. I need only say that chance has bequeathed to us 
documents relating to this period which make us acquainted 
with men of a quite different type from those of the past, such 
as the afore-mentioned Apollonius, Zenon, Cleon, Theodorus, 
and their entourage. I have mentioned above certain repre¬ 
sentatives of this later time whom I am inclined to regard as 
typical: Hermias, the garrison officer in the south of Egypt, 
Menches, the village scribe of Cerceosiris, a representative of 
the class of hellenized members of the late Ptolemaic bureau¬ 
cracy, and above all Ptolemy the recluse in the Serapeum of 
Memphis, and his young brother Apollonius. It is regrettable 
that no similar evidence exists in respect of the Asiatic East. 
But I may recall what I said in Chapter VII of the Graeculi, 
according to the Roman definition of the day. I must, how¬ 
ever, emphasize that the change was very slow and gradual, 
and the process only in its initial stage when the eastern 
Hellenistic monarchies ceased to exist as independent political 
bodies . 50 

(h) Stability of Hellenism in the East. 

The evolution sketched above in its general outlines, and 
dealt with in more detail in the preceding chapters, accounts 
for the remarkable stability of Hellenism in the Eastern 
monarchies, notwithstanding political tribulations, rapid dis¬ 
integration, internal troubles, growing economic decay. It is 
a fact that the islands of Greek culture in the East never lost 
their Greek character. They were never obliterated to any 
great extent by their Oriental surroundings. They showed in 
this respect an amazing tenacity and persistence. Without it 
all the efforts of the kings to maintain the Greek identity of 
their kingdoms would have been vain. Not only the Greek 
city-states of Asia and Egypt but also the minor corporative 
organizations showed remarkable success in withstanding the 
pressure of their Oriental environment. The Hellenistic 
monarchies, while they survived, continued to absorb and 
hellenize their Oriental elements without suffering themselves 
to be disintegrated by these and finally surrendering to them. 
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Their concessions to Orientalism were slight in Egypt and in 
Syria, where the Hellenistic rule endured until their incorpora¬ 
tion in the Roman Empire. Even the outposts of Hellenism 
in the Parthian kingdom, and in Bactria and India, though 
they lost the support of the government, kept intact some 
prominent features of their Hellenism—their language and their 
ancestral institutions—though they succumbed to Orientalism 
in their religious and domestic life. More than this: the Oriental 
kings who succeeded the Hellenistic rulers in some parts of 
Asia Minor and Syria never, in their early history, discarded 
the Hellenistic traditions. They carried on in essence the 
political organization of the Hellenistic monarchies and never 
sought forcibly to destroy the nuclei of Greek life within their 
States. 

We may therefore speak of a unity of the Hellenistic world 
from the social and even the political point of view. It was 
maintained by the network of Greek settlers on which rested 
the political structure of all the States which constituted that 
world. The fundamental institutions of civilized life inherited 
by the Romans in its Western portion, and by the Parthians 
in its Eastern, owed their Greek character ultimately to the 
existence of this same network. 


B. THE NATIVES IN THE EASTERN HELLENISTIC MONARCHIES 

The unity of which I have been speaking was, however, as 
previously stated, partial and limited. It never penetrated 
very deep. The Hellenistic kings never succeeded in converting 
their dominions into national States possessing one and the 
same language, social and economic structure, and mode of 
thought. The antinomy between the West and the East which 
faced Alexander after his conquest of the Persian Empire was 
attenuated but not eliminated by the efforts of his successors. 
It assumed a somewhat different aspect but remained, in 
substance, as acute as it had been in the time of Alexander. 

This situation, as it developed in the various Hellenistic 
monarchies, has been discussed in the preceding chapters; I 
would now emphasize briefly the partial character of the unity 
of the Hellenistic world, supplementing my description of the 
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destinies of the ‘ Greeks ’ in those regions by a few words about 
the natives. 

I shall begin with Egypt. I have pointed out that the modern 
term 'natives’, as applied by modern scholars to Ptolemaic 
Egypt, has somewhat different meanings in the early and the 
late Ptolemaic times. In the third century it is still applicable 
in its original national connotation, as opposed to the term 
‘foreigners’, most of the latter being Greeks who had become 
the rulers of the country. It is much less appropriate if applied 
in the conditions that prevailed in Egypt during the second 
and first centuries b.c., after the policy of association had long 
been in force and a bourgeoisie of mixed nationality had been 
formed. Natives were now to be found in large numbers in the 
group of ‘Greeks’ and Greeks in the group of ‘natives’. The 
real meaning of the Greek term laoi in Egypt during this period 
is not ‘natives’ as opposed to foreigners, but the labouring 
class as opposed to the bureaucracy, the clergy, the army and 
navy, and the bourgeoisie. The mass of the laoi practically 
consisted of those who earned their living by manual work: 
of royal peasants, of tenants of richer landowners, of hired 
agricultural labourers on the one hand and on the other of 
all the artisans of different types possessing more or less 
economic freedom; the slaves formed a group by themselves, 
and, except as household slaves, played a minor part in the 
economic life of the chora, especially in the second and first 
centuries B.c. It is no doubt true that the majority of the 
labouring class were Egyptian in language, religion, life, and 
outlook, while the upper class were Greek in this respect. 
This was inevitable, since Greek education was expensive and 
the Greek schools somewhat exclusive. For the millions of 
laoi, to merge with the Greeks, to become hellenized, was 
impossible, even if efforts had been made in this direction. 
Officially no attempts to hellenize the laoi were ever made. 
The notion of ‘ hellenizing ’ was completely foreign to the 
Ptolemies. This difference in language, religion, and outlook 
added a good deal to the contrast between the two classes and 
to an ever-growing antagonism between them. 

The division into two social and economic groups as sketched 
above was not new in Egypt, it was not a creation of Ptolemaic 
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PLATE CXI 

1. Bronze statuette of the former Fouquet collection found at Hermonthis in 
the Thebaid. A priest, with face and head clean shaven and wearing a linen 
dress (which deserves careful study) and sandals, is represented standing with 
his head slightly raised and inclined to the left and his eyes gazing into space. 
The hands of the priest are covered by his upper garment. In them he probably 
held a jug containing sacred water of the Nile. It is well known how prominent 
a role Nile water played in the religious ceremonies connected with the cult of 
Isis (on this cult F. Cumont, ReL Orient ., 4th ed., ch. IV, and especially notes 
76 ff.). The religious ecstasy which holds the priest is strongly expressed in his 
head and eyes. It is a mild and somewhat romantic and mystic ecstasy and well 
illustrates what we learn from our sources, both pagan and Christian, about the 
chastity, purity, and deep religious sentiment of the priests of the Egyptian 
cults. The statuette—late Hellenistic or early Roman—is a fine product of an 
art which had a conception of religious sentiment quite different from that 
expressed in Greek classical art. The nearest parallel to the statuette in this 
respect will be found in some of the monuments of Dura, especially in the figures 
of the priests illustrated above (pi. xcvii, 2 ). Note, however, the difference: 
the stern fanaticism of the Dura priests contrasts sharply with the romantic and 
mystic rapture of the Egyptian priest of this statuette. One may fancy one sees 
in the sharp contrast between the two figures a foreshadowing of the same 
contrast between the religious sentiment of the East and West in Christian 
times. H. 0-133 m. The statuette has been published, minutely described, and 
excellently illustrated by P. Perdrizet, Bronzes grecs d'lzgypte de la Collection 
Fouquet , 19x1, pp. 48 ff., no. 82, pi. xxn. Cf. a similar statuette found at Her¬ 
monthis, O. Rubensohn, J.D.A.I. xxi (1906), Anz., p. 139, fig. 10. 

2. Terracotta group found in Alexandria in a tomb of the late Ptolemaic and 
early Roman necropolis in the gardens of the royal palace of Ras-el-Tin. Near a 
base adorned with a garland on which rests a statue of a couchant sphinx (the 
head turned to the spectator is missing) is seated a man, apparently a priest, 
with his head clean shaven except for a long curl of hair which hangs down on 
the right side of the head, typical of Harpocrates. His dress is peculiar and 
should be carefully studied. It appears to consist of a sleeved chiton and an 
ample cloak with fringes, which is wound round the figure. From his left arm 
is suspended a cloth bag. He is seated in a somewhat cramped position, the 
head inclined to the left playing a flute with rapture. Near him stands a low, 
massive, apparently bronze tripod piled with fruit, the centre being occupied 
by a large cedar- or pine-cone. The base supporting the sphinx reminds me of 
similar bases typical of the dromoi and the entrance doors of Egyptian temples 
of Greco-Roman times (see for example the temple of Pnepheros at Theadelphia, 
E. Breccia, Mon . de VEg . gr.-rom. i. 2, 1926, pi. li— two sphinxes before the 
entrance into the second court). The scene takes place apparently in one of the 
temples of Egypt. Similar scenes are seen daily in the Brahmanic temples of 
India. Music certainly played as large a part in the religious life of the temples 
of Egypt and Syria as it now plays in India (no references are needed for Egypt; 
for Syria, see pi. lix, 4). Late Hellenistic or early Roman. H. 0-13, 1 . 0-195 m - 
E. Breccia, Le Musee greco-romain, 1922-3, p. 20, pi. xvi. 1, and Mon. de l’£g. 
gr.-rom. ii: Terrecotte fgurate greche e greco-egizie del Museo di Alessandria , 
part i, 1930, no. 163, pi. xvn. 2. Photograph supplied by the authorities of 
Alexandria Museum. 
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times. The same conditions had existed in pre-Ptolemaic 
Egypt. The laoi had always formed there the foundation of 
the State, and the ruling class had always been a superstructure 
upon this foundation. Labour, as is well known, was always 
more or less bound to the State by numerous obligations. 
The relations between the working classes and their overlords 
in pre-Ptolemaic times were probably based, not on specific 
laws and regulations, but on custom and tradition. In this 
respect the Ptolemaic regime, which in general was a con¬ 
tinuation of the past, represents almost a complete break with 
it. The Ptolemies, in planning their national economy, were 
not satisfied with custom and tradition. They required more 
precision, more regularity, more logic, and sought therefore 
to transform the old-fashioned traditional relations into re¬ 
lations based on laws, regulations, orders, instructions, &c., 
and to a large extent on individual contractual obligations. 
By this array of more or less precise rules the situation of the 
laoi became legally fixed in all essential respects. The royal 
farmers became de jure free peasants, tenants of the king; 
the artisans were set to work for the king on a contractual 
basis. There were, of course, important limitations of their 
personal freedom, a necessary part of a planned economy, and 
certain accessory obligations were imposed on the labouring 
classes which were not exactly regulated nor based on con¬ 
tracts. But in the main the relations between the king and 
labour were organized on a legal basis and very little room was 
left for arbitrary action on the part of the administration. 
Against unlawful acts by officials or private persons the laoi 
were protected by another set of royal laws and orders. 
Needless to say, contractual mutual obligations, protected 
by law, regulated the economic relations between labour and 
the richer classes and among themselves. 

It must be recognized that the Ptolemies never pursued a 
class policy favourable to the bourgeoisie and bearing oppres¬ 
sively on the labouring classes. They were impartial and 
just, and were inclined rather to protect the weak and the poor 
against the officials and the bourgeoisie than to give a free hand 
to the latter. 

While thus the social and economic status of the laoi was 
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regulated and, it may be, improved (from a European point 
of view), and their personal freedom and the king’s interest in 
their welfare remained undiminished, their general condition 
did not in practice show any marked amelioration. On the 
contrary, their obligations to the king, now legalized and 
systematized, weighed probably much more heavily upon them 
than before, in consequence especially of the minute control 
that the royal officials exercised over their work, of the heavy 
rents and the ever-increasing variety of taxes, and of com¬ 
pulsory labour of both a regular and an emergency character. 
From all these obligations, strictly regulated and rigorously 
exacted by a host of officials, there was no escape. The only 
means of protest against the burdens imposed upon them and 
against the natural development of dishonesty and harshness 
on the part of the officials lay in secession, flight, or open 
revolt. When such conditions prevailed, in sharp contrast with 
the legal rights and the personal freedom of the labouring 
classes, while the situation of the upper class, foreigners in the 
eyes of the Egyptians, w r as (at least from the latter’s point of 
view) infinitely better, it is not surprising that discontent 
increased, and that, at certain moments, when the controlling 
power was weak, organized resistance broke out in the form of 
revolts. This was the natural consequence of the country’s 
general evolution under the system of planned economy built 
up by the Ptolemies. 

Against these revolts the Ptolemies endeavoured to protect 
themselves by mobilizing and enlarging the upper class, which, 
in the main but with some exceptions, remained loyal to them, 
and by granting to the laoi some further partial concessions 
without making any fundamental change in the general econo¬ 
mic and fiscal system as established. The first measure w r as 
successful on the v r hole. It enabled the Ptolemies to remain 
rulers of Egypt until the battle of Actium and the occupation 
of Alexandria by Octavian. The second measure-conces¬ 
sions to the laoi —not being accompanied by radical and 
decisive reforms and strict measures against their oppressors, 
proved ineffective. In fact, it aggravated the situation. 

In the other section of the eastern Hellenistic world, that 
is to say, in the territories of the Seleucids and in parts of Asia 
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Minor, the situation of the lower working classes and their 
relations to the king and the upper class were different. There 
the laoi in pre-Hellenistic Persian times were probably not 
less numerous proportionately than in Egypt. Some of them 
depended directly on the Persian king and lived on royal land 
in their hamlets and villages, others were ‘sacred slaves’ of the 
temples, others again resided in the commercial and industrial 
towns. Our information regarding their status before the time 
of the Seleucids is hopelessly inadequate. It is, however, more 
than probable that in Asia as in Egypt the relations between 
king, temples, feudal lords, and holders of parcels of royal 
land, in the period before Alexander, were based on religion, 
customs, and tradition, not on royal laws and orders. The 
Seleucids introduced some radical changes in these relations. 
Their colonizing activity necessarily led to a far-reaching dis¬ 
memberment of the royal and probably of the temple land. 
Large tracts of it were assigned to the new cities, and to Mace¬ 
donian and other military settlements. Many villages with 
their territories were sold or given to the pre-Elellenistic Greek 
cities of Asia Minor. Many others were assigned as revocable 
gift-estates to the members of the royal family and to officers 
and officials of high rank. What happened to the villages of 
the laoi which were sold or assigned to cities new and old we 
do not exactly know. Since the villages of the city territories 
of the Seleucid kingdom, both in pre-Hellenistic and in Roman 
times, were inhabited by men called koltolkol or Trdpoixoi, we 
may suppose that the same terms were applied to those who 
had been laoi basilikoi of the Seleucids, but whose villages had 
become parts of city territories. It is regrettable that we know 
so little of the status of these ko-tolkol or wdpou<oi in Hellenistic 
times and about their obligations to their new masters. But 
we must take into consideration that bondsmen (laoi), as the 
foundation of rural economic life, were a familiar feature in 
many large and independent cities of the northern part of 
Asia Minor (Cyzicus, Zelea, Byzantium, Heraclea Pontica, 
see Ch. IV, pp. 587 ff.) and that we hear very little of any 
radical change in the relations between the laoi and these 
cities in the Hellenistic period. 

More is known about the situation of those laoi who became 
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dependent on the temporary holders of gift-estates. It is 
certain that they retained the status which they had held when 
they worked for the king directly. As in Egypt, they were not 
slaves. They were free men who were not strictly bound to 
their village and parcel of land. They had a certain amount 
of freedom of movement (probably under the control and with 
the permission of the overlords). Their obligations to their 
masters consisted of the payment of a rent and probably of 
concomitant royal taxes, and a certain amount of compulsory 
work for their landlord and for the State. Whether their enjoy¬ 
ment of a limited personal freedom was an innovation due to 
the Seleucids is unknown. Nor can we say whether, as in Egypt, 
their obligations to their masters were determined by laws, 
orders, instructions, and regulations. We are equally ignorant 
of the extent of self-government which they were allowed 
within their villages (in Roman times there is evidence of the 
existence of a kind of village self-government) and whether 
this corporative organization (if there was one in the Seleucid 
period, as is probable) remained purely traditional or was 
regulated and legalized by their rulers. 

On the whole it appears not improbable that some kind of 
legalization of the status of the laoi was effected by the 
Seleucids as regards both those who became vapoixoi of a 
Greek city and those who lived in villages on the royal land. 
One of these innovations may, as in Ptolemaic Egypt and the 
Ptolemaic dominions, have taken the form of certain restric¬ 
tions on the eventual right of the overlords to transform the 
bondage of their laoi into regular slavery. It is less probable, 
though not impossible, that certain changes were made by 
the kings in the relations between temples and their ‘sacred 
slaves’, in the direction of giving more personal freedom to the 
laoi, fixing their obligations to their masters, and developing 
their corporative organizations on the lines of a limited self- 
government. 

Very little is known about the history of that part of the 
working class which was connected with the industries of the 
country, in the temples on the one hand, and in the industrial 
cities of the East on the other. I have referred to this when 
discussing the evolution of professional associations. No direct 
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evidence is available, and we must await further information 
before we can form a judgement on the social status of 
industrial labour in pre-Hellenistic and Hellenistic times. 

The measures taken by the Seleucids for the benefit of the 
lower classes did not bring tranquillity. The laoi in the Seleucid 
kingdom were unhappy and dissatisfied with their lot. It is 
unfortunate that we know nothing of their grievances, but the 
fact of their dissatisfaction is certain. In the Seleucid kingdom 
this discontent developed on somewhat different lines from 
those which we have observed in Egypt. In the urbanized 
kingdom of the Seleucids, with its hundreds of cities old and 
new, where the Greek and hellenized bourgeoisie resided, there 
grew up an antagonism, unknown in Egypt, between town and 
country, between cities and villages, between the ‘Greeks’ of 
the cities and the villagers, among whom Greek manners and 
culture had very little penetrated. In Mesopotamia and Syria 
it was probably the city bourgeoisie rather than the officials of 
the Crown who were regarded by the laoi as the oppressors 
and innovators. Since religion was an enormously important 
factor in their lives, their resentment took the form of a 
struggle on behalf of the ancestral gods against the new gods 
worshipped in the cities. 

This movement resulted in revolts and secessions, in the 
establishment of the independent State of Palestine, of several 
semi-independent Arab States in various parts of the Seleucid 
Empire, and of tyrannies in certain Greek cities of Syria and 
Mesopotamia. It probably also contributed to the success of 
the Parthians and Armenians in their attacks on the Seleucid 
Empire. It may be that the movement towards the practical 
independence of the Syrian cities was not merely the result of 
a revival of the Greek political (i.e. separatist) spirit of the 
cities, but should be regarded as in part a manifestation of the 
bourgeoisie ’s resistance to the rising tide of Orientalism, which 
was supported by the natives and the villages and not resisted 
with sufficient vigour by the kings. 

In Asia Minor the course of development appears to have 
been somewhat different. We know too little of the structure 
of the Pergamene kingdom and of the policy of the Attalids to 
indulge in sweeping generalizations. The Attalids inherited 
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their kingdom from the Seleucids. They did not continue on 
the same scale as their predecessors the policy of urbanization 
and of breaking up the royal and temple lands. But they 
certainly, even after Magnesia, founded some new cities and 
established some new /caroiKtat. We hear nothing of any 
action taken in respect of the laoi whom they inherited from 
the Seleucids. We know, however, that the antagonism be¬ 
tween the villages and the cities was as acute in their kingdom 
as it was in the Seleucid Empire. So long as the Attalids were 
strong, this antagonism remained quiescent. But as soon as 
the rule of the Attalids collapsed, the rural districts showed 
their mood by supporting Aristonicus and by fighting on his 
side against the Romans supported by the bourgeoisie of the 
cities. The same happened again in the time of Mithridates. 
The active participation of the slaves in the movement and 
their co-operation with the rural population aggravated the 
situation. It is certain, as I have already pointed out, that 
slavery played a far more important part in the economy of 
the Pergamene kingdom and probably of the Greek and hel- 
lenized cities of Asia Minor than of Egypt and perhaps of 
Syria also. It is impossible to understand the life of Asia 
Minor in Hellenistic times without assuming that the Attalids 
employed large numbers of slaves and that there were many 
in the larger and smaller Greek cities, used in agriculture and 
industry as well as in domestic service. The importance of the 
slaves is illustrated not only by the proceedings of Aristonicus 
and Mithridates, but also by the concessions made to them by 
various Greek cities of Asia Minor, such as the grant of legal 
holidays (the same as those of schoolboys) and perhaps facilities 
for obtaining a good education. 51 

All the facts and considerations adduced above show that 
complete unity was never achieved in the Oriental monarchies 
of the Hellenistic world. The mass of natives was never 
absorbed by Greek civilization and never became hellenized. 
They retained their traditional way of life, in its religious, 
social, economic, legal, and cultural aspects. They never felt 
themselves to be part of a larger unit of which the upper 
stratum was formed by the Greek and hellenized bourgeoisie. 
To what extent they regarded the Hellenistic dynasties of the 
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day as their own kings, not as chiefs of the Greeks, as foreign 
masters, not legitimate rulers, the evidence available does not 
enable us to say. But it is certain that the eternal social and 
economic antagonism between labour and the bourgeoisie was 
aggravated and complicated in the eastern monarchies by 
national and religious contrasts, which were hardly less acute 
in the late than in the early Hellenistic period. Externally the 
Hellenistic world was a unit, internally it was split into two 
unequal parts, one Greek, the other native, one centred in the 
cities and city-like settlements, the other spread over the 
country, in its villages, hamlets, and temples. 

C. THE GREEKS OF OLD GREECE 

While in the East the Greeks were building up for them¬ 
selves a new life by adapting to the new conditions and sur¬ 
roundings the traditional forms of Greek culture which they 
had brought with them in their migration, Old Greece, in its 
hundreds of cities, remained outwardly unaltered. The general 
aspect of most of the cities remained the same. No extensive 
rebuilding was carried out in any of them in Hellenistic times. 
Nor did the daily routine change in the cities. Political and 
religious duties were regularly discharged by the body of 
citizens, lively discussions took place in the popular assemblies 
and at the meetings of the bottle, speeches were delivered there 
and in the courts, war interrupted from time to time the peace¬ 
ful flow of events and citizens were mobilized for military 
service, internal conflicts arose within the cities and led in 
some cases to revolutions, civil war, and changes in the form 
of government. The young frequented the schools and received 
there their mental, artistic, religious, and physical training. 
Business and social pursuits followed their normal course: the 
agora was full of shops, artisans, retail traders, and pedlars, 
workshops were active in streets and public squares, ships 
sailed in and out of the harbours bringing and exporting various 
goods, banks transacted their daily affairs, clubs and associa¬ 
tions met on given days for banquets and other celebrations, 
and current events were discussed in streets, squares, around 
the temples, in barbers’ and smiths’ shops, and on the harbour 
quays. Resident foreigners continued to take as active a part 
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as the citizens in the economic and social movement, and slaves 
were occupied in public service, in domestic work, in shops, 
and at the harbours. It is unnecessary to describe in detail the 
dailv life of the Greek cities in Hellenistic times. It would show 
much the same aspect as in the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. 

Nevertheless, there were some momentous changes. These 
were closely connected with the political events and the 
economic developments of the time. Of the political events I 
have already spoken, and I shall deal with the new economic 
phase in the second part of this chapter. Here I may briefly 
review the principal new features in the social conditions and 
in the mental outlook of the period we are considering, sum¬ 
marizing what I have said on these subjects in the preceding 
chapters. 

These new features, as I understand them, were on the one 
hand the growing consciousness, among the Greeks of the 
motherland, of their national and cultural unity, of their 
cohesion, and of the common interests and dangers that formed 
the background of their existence, and on the other the growth 
and consolidation of a city bourgeoisie, more or less sharply 
divided from the working classes and gradually evolving a 
peculiar mental attitude of its own. These two developments 
were common to the Greeks of the motherland and of the 
diaspora, but show some fundamental differences in their 
character and progress in the two parts of the Hellenistic 
world. 

Unity of the Greeks. 

The unity of the Greeks of which I am speaking was never 
political. Politically Greece remained divided into hundreds 
of independent States. All the efforts to unite the country 
politically, as I have described them, met with failure. Centri¬ 
fugal remained stronger than centripetal forces. Yet the 
consciousness of national unity was rapidly growing, in spite 
of political rivalry and conflicts among the city-states, 
including the Leagues. This consciousness found expression 
in certain new phenomena both in the political sphere and in 
the general trend of social life in the Greek cities. The 
phenomena in question have been more than once assembled 
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and discussed by modern scholars, pre-eminently by W. W. 
Tarn. 52 It is therefore unnecessary to deal with them in detail 
in this short summary. It will be sufficient to mention some of 
the most prominent. 

In the political sphere I may cite as instances of national 
consciousness the development of certain ancient institutions 
which had never played an important part in the past, and the 
creation of some new ones. I refer not only to such outstanding 
events as the growth and consolidation of the Aetolian and 
Achaean Leagues, but also to some minor factors: for example, 
the rapid development of arbitration for the settlement of 
minor political conflicts between cities; the more frequent 
conclusion of treaties of isopoliteia between individual States; 
the protection of certain cities and sanctuaries against re¬ 
prisals, privateering, and piratical raids through the recogni¬ 
tion by particular States of the ‘holiness’ and ‘inviolability’ 
of these places; some measure of agreement between States 
regarding the enslavement of their respective citizens who 
might become prisoners of war or might be captured by pirates; 
the lavish grants of honorary citizenship and proxeny to 
citizens of other cities; the frequent recourse to foreign judges 
for the decision of lawsuits within a city; regular compacts 
between States regarding the settlement of private disputes 
between their citizens; and the loan by one city to another of 
experienced specialists (other than the judges above mentioned) 
in emergencies, as for example of capable physicians to attend 
the sick in epidemics or the wounded in war or in an earth¬ 
quake. I have discussed all these political innovations in 
preceding chapters, especially in Chapter V, and have en¬ 
deavoured to show that most of these measures were intended 
to protect the cities against the growing insecurity of life. But 
even so these protective measures, which all of them meant 
the substitution of co-operation for antagonism, testify by 
their frequency to the growth among the Greeks of the mother¬ 
land of a consciousness of their unity and solidarity, of the 
existence of vital common interests among them. Greek 
‘ political ’ exclusiveness was gradually giving way to a broader 
conception, of a kind of brotherhood among all who were en¬ 
titled to call themselves ‘Hellenes’. 
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This broader conception did not lead to political acts alone. 
It manifested itself also in the private daily life of the Hellenes 
of Old Greece. I have frequently referred to such manifesta¬ 
tions of brotherhood, and may recall some of them. Greek 
public opinion in the third and second centuries b.c. vehemently 
resented the brutal treatment of Greeks in the frequent wars 
between Greek States: the wholesale massacre and enslave¬ 
ment of the population of captured cities, the violation of 
sanctuaries, the savage and purposeless devastation of the 
country by belligerents. It never accepted but took strong 
exception to the enslavement of individual Greeks by pirates. 
I have mentioned cases of help privately given to persons thus 
enslaved, of kindness and charity shown to them, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that they were complete strangers and that 
those who succoured them could derive no immediate benefit 
from what was, in fact, an act of pure benevolence. Nor did 
cities and individuals remain indifferent to hardships suffered 
by their compatriots in consequence of some calamity. Of 
this there are many examples, for instance, the help afforded 
by Cyrene to Greek cities during the great famine of the end 
of the fourth century, the gifts and loans of private merchants 
and bankers to various cities in similar circumstances, and 
the outburst of sympathy among the Greeks when Rhodes 
was destroyed by the famous earthquake. 

Parallel with the development of the notion ' Hellene ’, which 
found expression in acts of various kinds, went another still 
broader conception, that of the brotherhood of man, of human 
beings in general. The idea was in the air. It was formulated 
and advocated in logical discussions by several philosophical 
schools of the time, especially the Cynics and Stoics, who 
endeavoured to show, with restrictions varying in different 
schools, how artificial, conventional, and irrelevant from a 
philosophical standpoint were the distinctions between man 
and woman, barbarian and Greek, slave and free. The new 
idea appealed to many in the Greek world, especially in Old 
Greece. No doubt it was never generally adopted nor became 
socially operative on a large scale, but it influenced the be¬ 
haviour of some, and may be dimly perceived in the pro¬ 
ceedings of certain cities. 
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It never led, for example, to a far-reaching emancipation of 
women. But it made it possible for some of these to co-operate 
with men on the same level in various fields of activity. I need 
hardly remind the reader of the spirited and talented princesses, 
some of whom played an important part in the political life of 
their day. There were also well-known women among the 
philosophers and poets. These, it must be admitted, were 
exceptions, and the vast majority of women remained as 
before confined to the gynaeceum. But they are nevertheless 
characteristic of the period. 

Nor can it be said that the new idea of brotherhood brought 
any radical and essential change in the situation of the slaves. 
In general the law of slavery remained what it had been. But 
that the idea exerted a certain influence may be inferred from 
a few innovations in the treatment of slaves by individual 
owners and by some of the cities. I may remind the reader of 
some facts which I have previously mentioned. Certain cities 
granted the slaves legal holidays, the same as those allowed to 
schoolboys. Educational opportunities may have been given 
to slaves in some cities. Private donors sometimes refused 
to discriminate between slaves and free men in the distribu¬ 
tion of food organized by them on certain occasions. Certain 
private founders of religious associations also declined to make 
this distinction and admitted slaves to membership, as in the 
case of the famous association of Philadelphia in Asia Minor.* 
Many similar instances will be found also in the history of 
Rhodes. Slaves in several places, for example at Athens and 
Rhodes, especially the highest class of them—the public slaves 
—were not precluded from forming associations of their own 
for religious and social purposes. Greater economic freedom 
may have been granted to slaves, enabling them to accumulate 
savings and ultimately to purchase their freedom. This would 
account for the frequency of manumissions in Hellenistic times, 
as attested by several documents. The rights of freed men were 
probably better protected than before, being guaranteed both 
by the cities and by the sanctuaries. 

In most cases the more liberal treatment of slaves was not 
dictated solely by humanitarian considerations. Economic and 
* S.I.G . 3 985, first century b.c. 
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social motives may be detected behind these, and may have 
been decisive. But no one can fail to see the influence of the 
new ideas in the changed relations between slaves and masters 
that developed in Hellenistic times. This altered conception 
of their relations is excellently illustrated, for example, by the 
praise which the city of Gythium bestowed on Damiadas of 
Sparta, an eminent physician, who was for a time in its service 
(above, Ch. VII, p. 952). In the decree in his honour the city 
lays stress on the fact that in the exercise of his profession ‘ he 
made no difference between rich and poor, free and slaves’. 
It is not only a testimony to the noble character of the 
physician, but also an expression of the current idea of what 
constituted fitting conduct towards one’s fellow-men. The 
same spirit may be seen in the well-known epigram of Theo¬ 
critus on the banker Caicus which I have previously cited 
(Ch. V, p. 689). Theocritus, describing the banker’s activity, 
lays the emphasis not so much on his efficiency as on the 
social service he renders, by day and night, to all his 
clients whoever they may be (cf. below, on the philosophy 
then current). 

The solidarity and unity of Greeks in their motherland was 
not the result of having ‘barbarians’ for neighbours; it was 
not a huddling together, so to speak, for mutual protection, 
as it was to a large extent in the new Hellas of the East. It 
was an organic development of Greek life and thought in the 
atmosphere of the Hellenistic period. One of the factors that 
contributed most powerfully to produce it was the mobility of 
the Greeks, an outcome of the extension of the Greek world. 
The Greeks never felt themselves bound to one place. They 
liked change and movement and were never afraid to emigrate 
and to build up a new life for themselves in new conditions, 
whether in one of the Greek cities as metics, or in foreign 
countries as settlers and colonizers. In Hellenistic times 
mobility became a salient characteristic of the Greeks, perhaps 
more so in Old Greece than in the East. I do not mean that 
travel then became easier and safer than it had been. But, as I 
have explained, it became a part of the routine of life, not only 
within the Aegean world but far beyond it. New economic 
possibilities, the hope of escaping misery and starvation by 
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moving from place to place or by definite emigration from the 
homeland, were potent factors in the evolution of Hellenistic 
Greece, and tended greatly to widen the hitherto narrow 
horizon of the polites of a Greek city. 

I may remind the reader in this connexion of some eloquent 
facts which afford an excellent illustration of the mobility of 
the Greeks of this period, the constant intercourse that pre¬ 
vailed among the Greeks of Old Greece, and between them and 
their compatriots in the East. With the professional travellers 
—the merchants—I shall deal in the second part of this 
chapter. But I may mention here that thousands of Greeks 
were constantly travelling from one place to another, selling 
and buying. Another force that kept hundreds of men moving 
was political activity. Embassies were frequently sent by 
various cities, large and small, to wait upon the Hellenistic 
kings, to discuss matters of more or less importance with the 
government of some other city, as representatives at the great 
festivals organized by kings or cities, as arbitrators and judges, 
or for other similar purposes. Among professional travellers 
other than merchants there were many specialists, experts 
in some craft, Textron according to ancient terminology. 
Especially nomadic were the members of liberal professions, 
in particular physicians and artists. I have already referred to 
them and need only add a few words. Physicians and artists 
rarely regarded themselves as bound to one place, but were 
constantly moving —abi bene ibi patria. And this they did not 
merely from material considerations. Some physicians, for 
example, were genuine idealists. They wished to be active and 
useful, and were ready to go wherever they were needed. 

This mobility of Greek life was a potent factor, to which, 
in some measure, the ancient world owed certain important 
innovations. Foremost among these was the development of a 
common language, which alone made political and social inter¬ 
course possible among the cities of Old Greece and between Old 
and New Greece. I have already referred to the Greek Koivij. 
It was not an artificial creation superimposed on the variety 
of Greek dialects. It was a natural outgrowth of the new con¬ 
ditions of Greek life. 

But all the political and social changes described above 
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involved no radical transformation of the old-fashioned tradi¬ 
tional life of the Greek cities. These changes were all partial, 
the outcome of special circumstances, palliatives to counter¬ 
act the dominant characteristic of Greek institutions, the city 
particularism. We need not therefore be surprised that no 
attempt was made to introduce uniformity—by agreement, 
apart from pressure from above—into some of the most vital 
features of Greek usage. The list of diversities that were never 
reconciled is long, and I need only mention some of them. No 
uniform system of chronology was ever attempted; each city 
had its traditional method of dating the events of its history 
and its traditional calendar, and there was no one to impose 
unity in this respect upon them, as was done to a certain extent 
by the Hellenistic kings in their respective dominions. If there 
was a certain approach to monetary unity among the Greek 
cities, it was not because the cities desired it. So long as they 
could they retained their traditional city currency. No one 
ever suggested to them the advantage of an efficient improve¬ 
ment of the roads and of a well-designed system of highways 
for the whole of Greece. In spite of all the inconvenience 
arising, in the altered state of business relations, from the 
diversity in the laws of the various cities, no effort was ever 
made to reorganize civil law on general principles common to 
all the cities of Greece, or to appoint for this purpose a pan- 
Hellenic law-giver after the fashion of the city law-givers of 
the past. The only exception was the so-called Rhodian 
maritime law. But, as I have pointed out, this law was perhaps 
never codified and was probably no more than a set of regula¬ 
tions of a practical character whose utility was tacitly recog¬ 
nized by the navigators of Greek waters. The practice of the 
courts, especially that of the foreign judges, may have led to 
some unification of civil law, but this is a mere conjecture, 
unsupported by any facts. In such a state of legal confusion, 
one would expect to find in the Greek cities many legal experts, 
trained lawyers prepared to assist the parties and to advise the 
judges. We have seen some of these at work in Hellenistic 
Egypt, and there are several references to their existence else¬ 
where even in our scanty evidence. I may quote as examples 
the lawsuit between the city of Calymna and certain Coans 
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arbitrated by the Cnidians,* and the dispute between the city 
of Thestia in Aetolia and the tax-farmers of the enigmatic rd 
SiaXavpa, in which each side had a lawyer.f But it is inter¬ 
esting to note that the famous brothel-keeper Battarus of the 
second mime of Herondas pleads his own cause (eloquently 
and efficiently it must be said) before the Coan judges. No 
lawyer assists him, nor does he mention one assisting his rival, 
the foreigner Thales. Perhaps they were too poor to employ 
advocates. 

The Bourgeoisie. 

So much for the unity of Greece. To the extent to which 
it existed, it was in fact the creation not of the whole people 
but of part of it only, that is to say, of the upper and de facto 
ruling class of the population, the bourgeoisie of the Greek 
cities. A bourgeois class was not a social novelty in Greece of 
the Hellenistic period. I have pointed out that Athens in the 
late fourth century b.c. was a city of bourgeois, if we may 
trust the picture of it presented by contemporary authors 
such as Menander and other dramatists of the New Comedy 
and Theophrastus in his Characters ; so also were other 
cities as we see them in the mimes of Herondas, Theocritus, 
and elsewhere. Little attention has been paid by students 
to the part played by this class in Greek history in pre- 
Hellenistic and especially in Hellenistic times. I have made 
frequent references to it, and need only supplement these 
here by a few words. 

The bourgeois class in the Greek cities was both a social and 
economic, and a political phenomenon. It was an important 
and often a decisive element in Greek politics during the 
vicissitudes of the Hellenistic period. It is not, however, the 
political but the social aspect of the bourgeoisie that I wish to 
emphasize, and the part that it played in the formation of a 
new Greek mode of thought. 

I may begin by stating what I mean precisely by the 
somewhat ill-defined modern term bourgeoisie. I understand 

* S.I.G . 3 953, n. 18f. and 88ff., second century b.c.; cf. below, Add. to 
Ch. VIII, n. 49. 

f G. Klaffenbach, Berl. S.B., 1936, pp. 380 ff., second century b.c. 

3261.1 L l 
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by it—in the Hellenistic period and especially in respect of 
the Greek cities of that time—a class of men who had achieved 
by their efforts or inherited from their parents a certain degree 
of prosperity, and lived not on the income derived from their 
manual labour but from the investment of their accumulated 
capital in some branch of economic activity. In the field of 
agriculture the bourgeois of the Greek cities were landowners 
whose land was tilled by tenants, hired hands, and slaves, or who 
were themselves tenants employing labour of the latter classes. 
In the field of industry they were owners of workshops, super¬ 
vising and directing their employees, slaves or free men. In 
the field of commerce they were owners or tenants of shops in 
the retail trade, or of ships and storehouses for trade between 
cities or States. Many of them were money-lenders of one 
kind or another, who lent their accumulated capital mostly 
on mortgage to those who needed it. Some may have been 
professional trapezitai (bankers), though this vocation, was 
classed as a t egy-q and the bankers as technitai (see below). 
Many were slave-owners and derived their income from their 
slaves, hiring them out to owners of mines, shops, or ships, or 
permitting them to conduct a business of their own on condition 
of paying a regular fee. In many cases their investments were 
diversified and they were interested in a variety of enterprises. 

The main and most characteristic feature of the bourgeoisie 
from an economic standpoint was, however, not their manner 
of investing their capital, but the fact that they were not pro¬ 
fessionals, craftsmen of one kind or another, salaried employees, 
or the like, but investors of accumulated capital and employers 
of labour. 

It was this class which formed the respectable society of 
the Greek cities and which is prominent in the literary and 
epigraphical evidence relating to the life of those cities in the 
Hellenistic period. As a rule its members were citizens of their 
respective cities. But some of them may have been metics. 
The sharp dividing line between these two groups, typical in 
the pre-Hellenistic period, was gradually vanishing in Hellen¬ 
istic times. The bourgeois were not necessarily aristocrats or 
descendants of aristocratic families of the past, though some 
may have claimed such a standing. In fact they were in the 
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mass the middle class, probably of mixed origin, though the 
majority of them belonged to the old stock of citizens of their 
city. Nor can we say that they were a kind of plutocracy, a 
small group of very rich men. Most of them were well-to-do, 
judged by the ancient standard, which does not mean that 
they were wealthy. There were some rich persons among them, 
but these were exceptions. The exceedingly rich man who 
towers high above his class and exerts an overwhelming in¬ 
fluence on city life was not a typical figure in the third or even 
in the second century. Such men became common in the times 
of general misery and ruin, that is to say, in the late second 
and the first centuries b.c. 

From the modern point of view we should be inclined to 
class with the above the members of the so-called liberal pro¬ 
fessions, specialists in some branch or other of the technical, 
intellectual, or artistic crafts. This group of men became more 
and more numerous and played an increasingly important part 
in the cities of the Hellenistic period. The growth of pro¬ 
fessionalism was not confined to the eastern Hellenistic 
monarchies. By such specialists ( teclinitai) I mean officials in 
the service of the cities, some of them public slaves (S^pocrioi), 
mercenary soldiers and officers, teachers, either salaried em¬ 
ployees in public schools or independent tutors receiving fees 
from their pupils, doctors either in the city service or free 
practitioners, engineers and architects, sculptors and painters, 
artists of various kinds, and lawyers. But I must emphasize 
the fact that from the Greek point of view, i.e. the point of 
view of the Greek cities, which was not entirely adopted by the 
Greeks of the Hellenistic monarchies, these were technitai, not 
differing in kind from the various artisans. Most of them lived, 
like other artisans, on wages paid them by their employers or 
on fees which they received from their clients. Their salaries— 
including those of the mercenaries—were very modest, a little 
more than the wages of hired hands in the various professions, 
and their fees—with rare exceptions—were not very high. 
Most of them were foreign residents in the Greek cities and 
some of them even slaves. They were of no interest to the 
dramatists of the New Comedy, and they were not members 
of the respectable city society. 53 
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The leading traits of the bourgeoisie of the Hellenistic cities, 
their moral tone and the characteristic features of their 
political, social, and economic activities are comparatively 
well known to us from various sources. As regards Athens in 
the late fourth century, I have referred to the extant comedies 
and the many fragments of the lost comedies of Menander, 
and the similar comedies of the ‘new’ style by other authors 
(in Greek and in the Latin versions). I have also cited the 
Characters of Theophrastus in the same connexion. And I 
have pointed out the importance of the mimes of Herondas 
and Theocritus as throwing light on the conditions that pre¬ 
vailed in Cos in the early third century B.c. 

The materials relating to this subject to be drawn from the 
works of these professional painters of human life are rich, 
varied, and highly instructive. But they have their limitations. 
Their evidence is confined to two places and to two compara¬ 
tively short periods. Moreover, the pictures drawn by these 
authors, detailed and fascinating as they are, are not, and were 
not intended by them to be, complete representations of the 
life of the bourgeois class as a whole, or even of individual 
members of it. Menander, Theophrastus, Herondas, and Theo¬ 
critus had in view quite other ends, chiefly of a literary 
character. They were creators of new genres of literature, and 
they endeavoured to produce the best possible specimens of 
these. 

To achieve their literary aims, which are well known and 
cannot be discussed here, they naturally chose as subjects of 
their observation and analysis the people whom they knew 
best, with whom they lived, whom they met every day— 
—typical representatives, that is to say, of the city bourgeoisie 
and its dependants. In dealing with these, in producing them 
on the stage, they naturally confined themselves to such traits 
in their characters as best revealed them, and in analysing 
these traits they were careful that their public, their judges, 
men and women of the class which was the object of their 
psychological study, should not be too deeply offended. Their 
object was to stimulate their audiences by amusing and de¬ 
lighting them, not by lashing them with bitter sarcasm. This 
accounts for the elimination from their pictures of many 
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salient features of the life of the time, which are of much 
interest to us, but were irrelevant to them. Instead, they 
present the predominance of purely personal motives, such as 
love, jealousy, and avarice. And even in these fields the 
pictures are not realistic and individualized; they are typical, 
and represent typical situations and typical actions. If in 
forming our estimate of the city bourgeoisie in its social aspect 
and role we were restricted to the authors indicated above, our 
information would be hopelessly incomplete and misleading . 54 

Fortunately we are able to supplement these by knowledge 
derived from other sources of a documentary or literary 
character. I allude to those occasional passages in other texts 
which illuminate one side or another of bourgeois life, especially 
some highly instructive pages in the work of Polybius, and to 
the hundreds of inscriptions scattered all over the Hellenistic 
world and belonging to all periods of its history. It is on these 
sources mainly that I have drawn when referring to the city 
bourgeoisie in the preceding chapters, and on them are based 
the rapid outlines here presented . 55 

It is impossible to estimate the numbers of this class in the 
various cities of the Hellenistic period and at various times. 
As regards most of the cities, we have not the slightest idea 
of the proportion that it bore to the working classes (including 
the technitai) and the slaves. There are no statistics at our dis¬ 
posal, apart from some figures relating to Athens, which are 
susceptible of more than one interpretation . 56 

The bourgeoisie, however, whatever its numerical strength, 
formed the backbone of the Hellenistic cities. The cumulative 
evidence that we possess is decisive on this point, and cannot 
be interpreted otherwise. The most salient trait of their be¬ 
haviour and mental attitude is their fervent devotion to their 
respective cities, to the traditional features of urban life, 
political, religious, and social. 

Some modern scholars are wont to speak of the political 
death of the Greek cities after the days of Philip and Alexander, 
and to regard the Greek homo politicus, the main support of 
these, as consequently dead also, or confined to a very modest 
role in contemporary affairs. This conception of the political 
condition of the Hellenistic world is not, I think, supported by 
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the facts, which, as set forth above, rather point to the con¬ 
trary. No Hellenistic monarch would have admitted it, still 
less the Greek cities themselves. Every Hellenistic king looked 
upon the Greek cities as a factor in politics not less powerful 
than his rivals, the other Hellenistic monarchs. Such was also 
the opinion of the Romans when they first appeared on the 
political horizon of Hellenism. Every reader of the preceding 
chapters will realize, I hope, the importance of the part played 
by almost all the Greek cities, whether politically independent 
or not, in the political evolution of the Hellenistic world and 
of each of the Hellenistic monarchies. If the city-state was 
still an important factor in Hellenistic history, it was certainly 
because the Greek was still pre-eminently a homo politicus, 
especially in the mother country. 

That the heroes of Menander and of his fellow-dramatists, 
the characters of Theophrastus, the personages of Herondas 
and Theocritus hardly ever mention politics and show ap¬ 
parently no great interest in them, is not to be interpreted as 
suggesting their complete indifference to the subject. Nor 
does it indicate such indifference on the part of Menander and 
Theophrastus, or even of Herondas and Theocritus. It merely 
signifies that the reactions of their characters to political events 
and problems were, from an artistic standpoint, of no interest 
to any of them, and that their public preferred not to be 
reminded of this grave and melancholy topic when they sought 
recreation, aesthetic impressions, and amusement. 

Nor does it appear possible to invoke the philosophers of this 
period in aid of the thesis that the city-state and the homo 
politicus had died a premature death in Hellenistic Greece. 
No doubt all the philosophies in question had their interest 
centred in the individual. They all were dogmatic philosophies 
of conduct, semi-religious doctrines intended to guide the 
individual in his life, in his relations with God, the Universe, 
the State, the family and himself, all this in accordance with 
the general structure of the world as the various schools of 
thought conceived it. This trend in philosophical thought may 
be explained in part by the political and social conditions of 
the time, by the growing demand of the intellectual citizen 
for guidance and help in his doubts and difficulties, but it must 
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be remembered on the other hand that the general develop¬ 
ment of philosophy had been in this direction since the time 
of the Sophists, and that the new Hellenistic schools were not 
in this respect innovators or revolutionaries. This is not the 
place for a full discussion of the subject, but I may point out 
that none of the Hellenistic philosophies ignored the existence 
of the State, of the polls, and its importance in the life of the 
individual. Each school treated the problem of the relation 
of the individual to the State differently, but none neglected 
it or regarded it as irrelevant. The Epicureans and the Cynics 
repudiated any such relation and recommended complete re¬ 
tirement from political life. The most influential of the new 
schools, the Stoa, at the outset ignored the State as it existed 
and substituted its own ideal, the universal State, in which 
the unity of the world found expression; but it very soon 
changed its attitude. In view of the important part which the 
actual State played in the lives of its pupils, of whom many 
were statesmen in Rome and Greece, the Middle Stoa made 
strenuous efforts to reconcile its individualism and ‘ cosmopoli¬ 
tism ’ with the State as it existed, which to them again was the 
city-state. They did not pay so much attention now to /JacriXeia 
(see note 34), but concentrated their efforts on the guidance of 
statesmen and citizens of the city-state. In this direction the 
activity of Panaetius was decisive, and in framing his ‘ political ’ 
philosophy he had in mind not his influential Roman friends 
alone. 57 

It may perhaps be suggested that the upper, intellectual 
class in general lost its interest in politics, which survived only 
among a few politicians and in the mob. This I regard again 
as unsupported by the facts. If the homo politicus was dead 
and politics a matter of complete indifference to so large and 
influential a group of the urban population as the bourgeoisie, 
including the intellectuals, how can we account for the political 
struggle of the Greek cities, which never abated until the last 
days of the Hellenistic period ? It was not under the com¬ 
pulsion of a few politicians and of the proletariat alone that 
the middle class built ships and organized armies to defend the 
political liberty of their cities, or to extend their territories and 
their sphere of influence. They preferred to employ mercenaries 
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to wage their wars. Was this exclusively because they were 
cowardly and unwilling to risk their lives, or was it partly 
because the military and technical superiority of mercenaries 
over citizens was universally recognized in the Hellenistic 
world? In my opinion it was the city bourgeoisie that was 
chiefly responsible for the great struggle for liberty carried on 
by the cities, an often disappointing and, as it proved, a hope¬ 
less struggle. 

Devoted to his city as a body politic, the bourgeois was no 
less devoted to its traditional gods and ancestral religion. It 
was members of his class who built new temples and repaired 
old ones, who adorned them with statues and pictures by the 
best artists, and filled them with votive offerings, sometimes 
of a costly character. It was the bourgeoisie again that main¬ 
tained the old festivals and inaugurated new ones, where 
professionals and the young men of the cities competed in 
games and contests,* and that organized the gorgeous pro¬ 
cessions, so typical of the religious life of the period. It was 
members of the same class who made pilgrimages to the great 
Panhellenic shrines (all of them highly prosperous at this 
time), who sent sacred embassies (decopoi) to represent their 
cities at important celebrations in these and other notable 
sanctuaries, and who filled their treasuries with gifts and 
instituted foundations for the support of certain religious 
ceremonies in them. The hundreds of inscriptions at Delphi, 
Delos, Olympia, Epidaurus, which record honours conferred 
on foreigners, and the lists of proxenoi of these sanctuaries, are 
eloquent of the religious zeal of the bourgeois. 

It is customary with modern historians of Greek religion to 
attribute these practices to the vainglory of the bourgeoisie, 
not to their real religious feelings. The city-states, they say, 
were dying, and with them the devotion to the great Olympians 
and to the gods of the city; the splendour of their cults was an 
empty mummery. Most of the educated Greeks of the Hellen¬ 
istic period, they assert, were sceptics or agnostics, some of 

* I may remind the reader of Magnesia on the Maeander and of the propa¬ 
ganda conducted by it in favour of the new festival of its city goddess 
Artemis Leucophryene; I may also mention the Asclepieum of Cos among 
many other examples. 
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them atheists; if some were religious, their devotion was to 
new gods and new religious conceptions. It is no doubt true 
that Greek religion was not static in Hellenistic times: religious 
conceptions were certainly changing; new cults were being 
organized, new forms of religious thought were growing, new 
gods and among them many foreign gods were being wor¬ 
shipped. But this does not mean that the old religion was 
dead. We have no means of penetrating into the souls of those 
who worshipped their ancestral gods in the manner above 
described and we are not warranted in decrying their religious 
practices as demonstrations of mere traditionalism and ostenta¬ 
tious vanity. Such outbursts of religious feeling as that which 
swept over the Hellenistic world when the Gauls almost cap¬ 
tured Delphi were certainly genuine. Later phenomena of the 
same kind in Asia Minor connected with catastrophic events, 
the belief in the epiphany of the ancestral gods in critical 
moments of the city’s life, the registration of such manifesta¬ 
tions in special historical works (of which there is evidence in 
Lindus, in Chersonesus in the Crimea, and elsewhere), were 
likewise unmistakable displays of religious feeling. This was 
understood by the philosophy of the day. Epicurus, in spite 
of his materialistic conception of life, never discarded the gods 
completely. The Stoics made the greatest efforts to reconcile 
their philosophical conceptions with the traditional piety. 
Without discussing the subject in detail, I may say that, 
everything considered, I regard the devotion of the Greek 
bourgeoisie to the Panhellenic and city gods as a genuine 
reflection of their religious sentiment, not less genuine than 
the worship of the of the great men of the time, and of 

certain foreign gods. 58 

Besides supporting the traditional religion, the bourgeois of 
the cities did their best to make these beautiful and com¬ 
fortable. As in modern America, they liked, in the measure 
of their means, to present to them beautiful new buildings of 
various kinds. If they were not sufficiently wealthy to do this 
individually, they contributed what they could to the sub¬ 
scriptions organized by the cities for these and similar purposes. 

They showed great enthusiasm in maintaining and extend¬ 
ing the traditional education of the young, such as they had 
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themselves received in their youth. Several donations and 
foundations of this kind are known. The office of the gymnasi- 
arch was one of the most important in the city. They en¬ 
deavoured to secure the most meritorious and trustworthy 
teachers for their schools, laying stress on their moral, as 
distinguished from their technical, qualifications. Being them¬ 
selves well educated, they took a lively interest in philosophy, 
literature, and art. They demanded the best companies of 
actors for their theatres regardless of cost; they were ready to 
pay high fees to travelling lecturers, reciters of their own 
poems, and musicians; they spent lavishly on the adornment 
of their temples and public buildings with the finest statues, 
bas-reliefs, and paintings; they liked to ornament their own 
houses in the same way, and they buried with their dead 
exquisite products of the minor arts. They were not indifferent 
to public health, witness the spread of public medical atten¬ 
dance, of which I have spoken. And they strove hard to avert 
the spectre of famine from their cities, a vital problem for 
them all, which I have already discussed. The offices of agora- 
nomoi (market managers) and <tlt owai and ikaivvai (buyers 
of corn and of olive-oil) had an importance in the life of the 
cities equal to that of the gymnasiarch. 

It is true that in many cases the bourgeoisie, as I have ex¬ 
plained (Ch. V, p. 622), was acting wholly or to some extent 
under compulsion in these matters. The attention that they 
paid to supplies and to displays, their frequent distributions 
of foodstuffs and oil, must be attributed in part to their desire 
to keep the proletariat quiet, to preserve concord (ofiovoia) 
between the classes, to avoid social and political revolutions. 
Again, it might often happen that a liturgy was undertaken 
by some member of the bourgeoisie under pressure from the 
government. But this does not mean that all such things were 
done under compulsion, and that other, and especially patriotic, 
motives were not the most potent factors in evoking the zeal 
of the bourgeoisie on behalf of their native or adoptive cities. 59 

To sum up this brief sketch of the urban bourgeoisie, which 
might be made much longer and more impressive and con¬ 
vincing, I may say that it was owing chiefly to their conserva¬ 
tism and patriotism, to their sincere devotion to their civic 
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institutions and traditions, that the Greek cities experienced 
no radical changes in their political, social, economic, and 
cultural structure, such as might have been imposed either by 
pressure from above, from the autocratic rulers of the Hellen¬ 
istic States, or from below, from the proletariat. It is idle to 
speculate what course of action the kings would have followed 
had they not met with such staunch fidelity to the traditional 
features of their mode of life on the part of the population of 
the cities, and especially of their leaders, the bourgeoisie. 
The kings no doubt showed great respect for the Greek city- 
state and of course the bourgeoisie was often prepared to make 
far-reaching concessions to the kings, especially when faced 
with social revolution from within. But the kings apparently 
knew very well that extreme measures would lead to endless 
conflicts, and on the other hand they understood that Greek 
civilization, which was their own civilization, would die out 
if the foundations of the traditional Greek city-state were 
undermined. This is the main reason why they accepted the 
Greek city as such, never tried to make any fundamental 
change in its constitution, and preferred endless negotiations 
and sometimes great political inconvenience to any radical 
reform. 60 What would have happened to the city-state if the 
proletariat had been successful in its attempts to modify pro¬ 
foundly its social and economic structure, it is difficult to say. 
Social revolution was always in the air in the Greek cities of 
the Hellenistic period. But it never met with any enduring 
success, at least on a large scale. The joint efforts of the 
bourgeoisie and of the kings, and later of the Romans, always 
averted this danger, sometimes at the last moment. 

Some of my readers may feel that the description that I have 
given of the urban bourgeoisie is too glowing and too flattering, 
and does not accord with the rather sombre picture to be 
found in most of our literary sources. The Athenian bourgeois 
depicted by Menander or Theophrastus and the respectable 
citizens of Cos as drawn by Herondas are not very attractive 
figures. The Graeculi of the Romans were in many respects 
their lineal descendants and reveal to a large extent the same 
character. They certainly were selfish, their conception of 
life was materialistic, their ideals somewhat distasteful, and 
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their morality low. What they wanted was a quiet and easy 
life of pleasure, with the minimum of work and worry. They 
showed very little interest in the State or in religion. Their 
main endeavour was to increase their material possessions and 
to bequeath them to their posterity. Love plays an important 
part in their lives, but it was not the basis of marriage: the 
latter was simply a business transaction. They showed some 
tenderness for their infant children, but were ready, in case 
of necessity, to expose those that were not wanted, especially 
the girls. 

This picture is certainly a true one, though a little exaggera¬ 
ted. But its fundamental elements apply, to a certain extent, 
to the bourgeoisie of all times and of all countries. It does not 
contradict and is not irreconcilable with that which I have 
drawn above. No human beings are perfect, and the bourgeoisie 
of Hellenistic times was no exception to the rule. Moreover, 
as time went on, it deteriorated even further in respect of its 
failings. And yet what I have said of its ultimate role in the 
destinies of Greece is exact. It was in the main the Hellenistic 
bourgeoisie which preserved—for good or for evil—the leading 
traits of Greek city life and bequeathed them, with the 
sanction of their own support, to posterity. 

The proletariat. 

A concomitant of the creation and consolidation of the 
urban bourgeoisie was the formation of the class of working 
men. Some of these were in comfortable circumstances, enjoy¬ 
ing a modest but secure and steady income, sufficient to 
support themselves and their families. But the majority lived 
in great poverty and may be styled the proletariat of the 
cities as opposed to the bourgeoisie. I have already more than 
once dealt with this class, and need only remind the reader 
of some salient facts. 

The proletariat of the Greek cities of continental Greece, of 
the islands, and of the coasts of the Euxine, consisted chiefly 
of wage-earners and of slaves, who characteristically are some¬ 
times styled in our literary sources ‘ hirelings for life ’ (- perpetuus 
mercenarius).* As regards free labour, work was scarce and 
* Chrysippus ap. Seneca, De benef. iii. 22. 
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became ever scarcer and increasingly irregular. Unemploy¬ 
ment both temporary and protracted grew rapidly. The more 
numerous the idle hands, the lower the wages. We must also 
take into account the competition of slave labour. I have 
shown above, when speaking of the Achaean and of the first 
Mithridatic wars, how large was the number of slaves in con¬ 
tinental Greece in the late second and early first centuries B.c. 
Their number in the third and early second centuries must 
likewise not be underestimated (above, Ch. IV, p. 207 and 
Ch. V, p. 626). The situation was probably not different in 
the islands, and certainly not in Asia Minor (above, p. 670). 
We may suppose that in continental Greece and in the ancient 
Greek cities in general the greater part of them were domestic 
slaves owned by well-to-do bourgeois. Wages being low, the 
competition of slaves with free labour in workshops and in the 
fields could not be very keen; indeed slave labour in general 
was less efficient and probably more expensive than free labour. 
But our information on this point is scanty, and the methods of 
exploiting slave labour were various. Even if the majority 
were domestic slaves, we must bear in mind that their w r ork, 
as applied in Greek domestic economy, was in itself a rival of 
free labour. It was, for example, domestic slaves v 7 ho pro¬ 
duced most of the clothing of bourgeois families, and flour and 
common bread w r ere made by them in the houses of well-to-do 
Greeks. 

The problem of labour became especially acute in the Greek 
cities when the great period of civil and military emigration to 
the new regions of the Greek world came to an end, when the 
armies of the Hellenistic monarchies ceased to absorb the same 
large numbers of mercenaries as before, and when the civil 
settlement of the new territories was almost completed, while 
on the other hand the political situation grew steadily more 
disturbed and economic difficulties increased. Greece reacted 
to the stress by restriction of families, exposure of children, 
and so forth. But the depopulation of Greece was a slow 
process and the growdh of the proletariat was not arrested 
by it. 

It is not surprising if, in these conditions, the social atmos¬ 
phere in the Greek cities became ever stormier. There was a 
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crying lack of harmony in these cities between their political 
and their social and economic structure. On the one hand, in 
the economic sphere, there was a rapid decline in the demand 
for free labour, while in the social sphere the bourgeoisie was 
becoming increasingly exclusive and endeavouring to shape 
the life of the city to suit its own interests, without due regard 
for the needs of the proletariat. On the other hand, poli¬ 
tically, the part played by the proletariat in the affairs of the 
city remained as important as before. No wonder that they 
constantly strove to get the upper hand in the political 
management of the cities, and having once obtained it made 
strenuous efforts to bring into effect the social and economic 
reforms most coveted by them—cancellation of debts and 
redistribution of land. If this programme was never realized 
with enduring effect, even on a small scale,* the reason lay 
chiefly, as I have pointed out, in the resistance of the bourgeoisie 
and in intervention from above. In the few cases where social 
revolution was successful, this v r as the result of political con¬ 
junctures which prompted the leaders of the day to lend their 
support to the social aspirations of the proletariat. Such w r as 
the motive that actuated Cleomenes and Nabis in Sparta, 
Philip and the Romans during the short periods when they 
made use of the proletariat to frighten the bourgeoisie of the 
Greek cities, and Aristonicus and Mithridates (see Chs. IV, 
V, VI, and VII). 

Thus no solution of the paramount antinomy in Greek city 
life, that of wealth and poverty, luxury and indigence, the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat, was ever seriously attempted 
either by the individual cities on their own initiative, or by a 
great reformer seeking to impose a sweeping reform on the 
whole of Greece. City government was too conservative and 
too fearful of any violent change to undertake any experiment 
in this field. The case of Rhodes, very little known, is a rare 
exception. Few r cities w 7 ere rich enough to follow her example 
and to feed the proletariat systematically at the expense of 
the city and of the bourgeoisie. As regards possible reformers 

* I may remind the reader, however, of the activity of Nabis of Sparta 
and of the conditions in Boeotia, Thessaly, and other parts of Greece at the 
beginning of the second century b.c. discussed above, Ch. V, pp. buff. 
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from without, we have seen that in itself the problem of the 
distribution of wealth and of the antagonism between bour¬ 
geoisie and proletariat excited very little interest in the political 
masters of the day. 

Nor was a theoretical solution suggested by the philosophy 
of the time. The leading Hellenistic schools were of course 
aware of the existence and importance of the problem. But 
they took it up and treated it from their own point of view 
according to their general philosophical tenets. It must be 
remembered that Hellenistic philosophy was not interested in 
social and economic problems as such. Sociological studies 
died in their infancy after their first brilliant appearance under 
the auspices of Plato and especially of Aristotle. The main 
concern of the Hellenistic schools was to guide the individual 
in his inner life, to show him how to live, as an individual and 
to a certain extent as a member of society, in accordance with 
the law of nature, so as to achieve internal peace and undis¬ 
turbed balance, that is to say, individual perfection equivalent 
to wisdom. Such being their chief aim, they viewed the problem 
of irevia and ttXovtos, not as an important social and economic 
issue, but as a question of individual morals. 

This subject cannot be discussed at length in the present 
work. The material relating to it is abundant and scattered 
and has never been completely assembled and studied, though 
various scholars have devoted some attention to it. A few 
remarks will suffice to illustrate the general statement made 
above. 61 

The school that took most interest in wealth and poverty 
was that of the Cynics. I have referred above (Ch. IV, p. 210 
and n. 34) to the meliamb of Cercidas containing a violent 
attack on the aio-ypo/cepSeta, the greed of the rich, on the 
accumulation of wealth in a few hands, and on the protection 
given to it by gods and men. But the frequent and violent 
attacks of the Cynics, the advocates of life according to nature 
and of poverty, and the great enemies of civilized observances, 
were mere outbursts of bad temper. They had no remedies to 
suggest, and even if they had, they would not propound them. 
Nor would they advise the poor to unite and to organize a 
social revolution. Their philosophy was too individualistic to 
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permit of this, and their indignation was of a purely moral 
character. For them the rich were not, as for some of their 
modern successors, criminals, but fools. 

Milder but again purely moral and individualistic was the 
approach of the Stoics and the Epicureans to the problem. 
Both regarded wealth as ‘ irrelevant but neither classed it as 
an evil or was opposed to a moderate accumulation of wealth 
in the hands of wise men, since such an accumulation guaran¬ 
teed to the crowds that amount of freedom and leisure which 
was required for other and higher purposes. Of the two schools, 
the Stoics were (from the point of view of the bourgeoisie) more 
conservative, the Epicureans a little more radical. It is not 
improbable that the attitude of both schools towards wealth 
was in part dictated to them by their regard for their pupils 
and followers, who mostly belonged to the circle of intel¬ 
lectuals and to the bourgeoisie. In illustration of the Stoic and 
Epicurean point of view two short remarks may be quoted, 
one of Chrysippus, another of Epicurus. Chrysippus* says 
emphatically: ‘crazy are those who deem of no account, and 
do not strive to secure, wealth, health, leisure, and complete 
soundness of body ’; and the same point of view is expressed 
in many other fragments of his various works. 62 Different in 
several respects, but essentially similar, was the point of view 
of Epicurus. References to the problem of wealth will be found 
in many of his fragments. One of the most interesting is that 
in fragment A, 67 (Bailey): ‘ Free life does not tolerate the 
accumulation of goods in large quantities, since this is difficult 
without serving mobs or rulers, but the free man (as such) 
possesses all things in unfailing abundance; and if by chance 
he acquires large means (in addition), he will readily give a 
share of them to those near to him in order to win their 
benevolence’. 63 f 


* Stoic. Vet. Fr. iii , p . 33 , fr . 138 , von Arnim : fialveaOai tovs ~ov vAovtov 
Kai tt]v vyUiav Kal rrjv arrovlav Kal rrjv oAo/cA^ptav rod acopLaros ev pLrjSevl ttolov- 
[.levovsy pLrjb’ avreyopLevovs ra>v tolovtojv. 

t tAevOepos fiios ov 8vvarai KTrjcraaBcu yprjpLara ttoAAcl 81a to TTpaypba 
pa8iov elvai ycopis O^reias oyAcov rj Swaarcov, aAAa avv avveyyi Sai/nAeta ttovtcl 
KCKT 7 yrat* av Se rrov /cat Tvyp xpr^p,(XTtov ttoAXcov Kal ravra paSloJS ole els ttjv tov 
ttAtjctIov evvouxv Sta/xeTp-^crai. 
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I may note in passing that in dealing with the philosopher, 
the crowds, as an economic being, both the Epicureans and the 
Stoics look upon philosophy as a special reyi^ and the philoso¬ 
phers as technitai. When speaking of wealth occasionally 
acquired by the philosophers, they regard it as derived not 
from profitable business in the field of agriculture, industry, 
or trade, but from the exercise of their special ‘craft’. I have 
just quoted the remark of Epicurus. The attitude of Chrysippus 
is the same. In his treatise De quaestu* he says that the crowds 
acquires wealth either from ‘kingship’ in a direct or indirect 
way, being himself a king, or having in some way (probably as 
adviser of the kings) a share in pompyiKa KTrjpaTa, or deriving 
his means from the city and friends in high position, leaders 
of the city (again probably as their adviser), or even from a 
more direct exercise of his Te^vr), by receiving, like the sophists, 
fees from his pupils (cbro <ro<£«rma? tvnoprjcreiv) . These passages 
serve to corroborate the evidence which I have adduced about 
philosophers acting as advisers to men prominent in political 
life. 

Yet neither in their writings nor in their capacity as personal 
advisers did the Stoics and Epicureans ever deal seriously with 
the problem of the distribution of wealth. They were interested 
in it, they studied it from the metaphysical and moral point 
of view, but their discussion never treated it as an economic 
and social question, but as one of the personal moral problems 
which faced those individuals who endeavoured to attain 
evScuponia and drapafta. 

Some of the philosophers, as private persons, had a share in 
the counsels of certain reformers, and perhaps advised the 
adoption of sweeping reforms. We hear of Sphaerus and 
Cleomenes (above, Ch. IV, n. 34), of Blossius and Aristonicus 
on the one hand, and of Tiberius Gracchus on the other (above, 
Ch. VI, p. 808). We know of several philosophers who assisted 
kings, and who may have recommended to them a radical 
policy by adapting certain general principles of their creed to 
actual life. But we never find such topics discussed or radical 
measures of a general character advocated in their theoretical 
treatises. 

* S.F.F. iii. frs. 685 and 686, cf. Diog. L. vii. 189. 

M m 
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The only departures from this practice were the many 
Utopias of the time, such as those of Zenon, Hecataeus of 
Abdera, Euhemerus, and Iambulus. But, again, these Utopias 
were mere products of theoretical speculation and brilliant 
imagination, and had no relation to or influence on practical 
politics. The one possible exception, that of the influence 
of Iambulus on Aristonicus, is very doubtful (see Ch. VI, 
p. 808). 64 

Nor did the principal philosophical schools approach in a 
more progressive spirit some of the other cardinal problems of 
the social system. We may disregard the Cynics and their 
extravagant suggestions, for their utterances were never taken 
quite seriously. The other schools were very 7 moderate in 
their social views. Even the Stoics, in spite of their doctrine 
of the equality of all human beings, never advocated, for 
example, the emancipation of all women and a general im¬ 
provement of their status. They regarded some exceptional 
women as capable of becoming ‘wise’, but in the main they 
treated them as beings much inferior to men and destined to 
work and toil for them. In this respect Aristotle professed 
much deeper and more liberal views in his excellent sociological 
studies of the family. The Stoic attitude in respect of slavery 
was more favourable to reform. The early Stoa stood 
firm for the equality of slaves and free men and for 
their equal capacity to achieve wisdom. Here again, how¬ 
ever, their discussion of the question was purely theoretical 
and ethical. They never inculcated the wholesale emancipation 
of slaves, and the Middle Stoa—perhaps under the pressure of 
its followers—reverted temporarily to the Aristotelian idea 
that slavery was a natural institution based on the inferiority 
of certain men and certain races. 65 

In general none of the philosophical schools, except the 
Cynics, took social and economic questions very seriously. 
And none, not even the Cynics, ever urged a general and 
thoroughgoing solution of them. They kept strictly to theo¬ 
retical discussions and showed in the main a far-reaching 
conservatism, radical as they were in their theoretical postu¬ 
lates. It is interesting to see, for example, how conservatively 
the ‘ economic ’ treatises of the Neo-Pythagoreans of late Hellen- 
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istic times clung to the old-fashioned spirit of the urban 
bourgeoisie : I refer to those of Bryson {OIkovo^ukoI), of Calli- 
cratidas (riept olkov euSai/tovux?), of Perictione (riept yvi/ai/cos 
apfiovLas) , and of Phintys (riept ywaiKO 5 cra)(f>po(Tvi'r]<;). These 
eclectic treatises are typical representatives of the ethics of 
the period. Their moral standard is fairly high, and there is 
no suggestion of any moral decay in the family, to which their 
admonitions relate. They abhor luxury and the accumulation 
of wealth. But none of the great economic and social questions 
affect or interest them. These they never mention. 66 

Yet we cannot say that philosophy did not exert a certain 
influence on the attitude of the intellectual classes towards 
many vital economic and social problems of the day. The new 
philosophical conceptions were in the air. Those who never 
read any philosophical work and never listened to philosophers 
got their ideas through the medium of contemporary literature, 
especially through the drama. The New Comedy, without 
following one or other school of philosophy, is full of maxims 
and utterances borrowed from them. It contains, for example, 
frequent allusion to the problem of irtvia and ttXoOto?, as also 
did Hellenistic poetry and prose in general, from which the 
Romans inherited the problem. 67 

It was therefore natural that many persons, and even kings 
and cities, should adapt their conduct to the more liberal and 
more humane ideas of contemporary philosophy. I have cited 
the liberal policy of certain individuals and cities towards 
slaves, the principles of conduct of certain doctors and bankers. 
The reader need hardly be reminded in this connexion of the 
influence of contemporary philosophy on some of the Hellen¬ 
istic kings. 

All this, however, brought only a partial improvement. 
Philosophy never saw the need of sweeping and general re¬ 
forms on a large scale, or it was unwilling to advocate them. 
It was and remained in this respect also individualistic. 

It is astonishing how limited is our knowledge of the life, 
ideals, and mode of thought of the Greek city proletariat in 
Hellenistic times. Even Menander and the other authors of 
the New' Comedy tell us very little, and Herondas and Theo¬ 
critus not much more, offering little beyond semi-conventional 
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figures of slaves, cooks, and parasites. It is evident that they 
were not interested in the psychology of the lower classes as 
such. Few of the titles of comedies or mimes (which often 
treated the same subjects as comedies) refer to the working 
classes. And even those works which dealt with them may 
have had as their leading characters members of the bourgeois 
class. Unfortunately we have no substantial fragments of any 
of them and we are wholly ignorant of their contents. It must, 
I fear, be assumed that even in these lost dramas members of 
the lower classes were presented in the same light as in those 
which survive. 6S 

We may form some estimate of the miserable economic 
situation of the proletariat in general from a comparison of 
their wages with the range of prices, and from their occasional 
outbursts of indignation in times of social and political revolu¬ 
tion ; but this gives us very little help towards forming an idea 
of their mental outlook, of their mode of life, of their morals, 
or even of their religious aspirations. 


II. SOME FEATURES OF ECONOMIC LIFE 

It is not easy to give in a few pages a short systematic survey 
of the more important economic features that distinguished 
the Hellenistic world of the period between Alexander and 
Augustus. The evidence at our disposal is very scanty and 
throws but little light on such fundamental matters as popu¬ 
lation and capital, new sources of wealth, and the influence of 
science and technique on the development of economic life. 
Moreover, we are no better informed about the economic 
structure of the Greek and Oriental world in the pre-Hellenistic 
than in the subsequent age, and it is often impossible to say 
whether some feature of economic life, first mentioned in the 
Hellenistic period, was in fact unknown in the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.c. It is even more difficult to discriminate between 
Hellenistic times and those, much better known, of the early 
Roman Empire. For example, some instances of progress in 
technique first mentioned by writers of the Roman Empire 
may have been inventions of the first centuries a.d., but they 
may equally well go back to Hellenistic days, and have been 
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adopted and perhaps improved subsequently. All the state¬ 
ments that follow, based mostly on the evidence adduced and 
discussed in the preceding chapters, must therefore be taken 
for what they are—tentative suggestions founded on scattered 
and more or less well-ascertained facts. 

1. Population and Capital 

Among the essential prerequisites for understanding the 
economic life of any region of the world in any period is a 
more or less exact knowledge, on the one hand, of the density 
of the population in that region and of its decrease or increase, 
and on the other of the amount of capital accumulated by its 
population through the exploitation of its natural sources of 
wealth. 

I must admit at the outset that as regards the Hellenistic 
world our knowledge in this respect is scanty and defective. 
Statistical data which were available to contemporaries are 
very rarely mentioned in our texts and, if they are, they are 
given in a form which makes their interpretation difficult and 
disputable. Modern science has carefully collected all the data 
that we possess, and has attempted with the help of modern 
methods of research to apply them to the building up of a 
statistical skeleton as the basis of an economic investigation 
of the ancient world in general, including the Hellenistic por¬ 
tion. These endeavours, -however, valuable as they are, have 
yielded only meagre, inadequate, and highly speculative and 
controversial results. I have previously referred to various 
problems connected with the extant statistical data. In the 
following pages I shall try to summarize these scattered 
remarks. 

Population. I may begin by setting forth the little evidence 
that we have regarding the population of the Hellenistic 
world. 69 For Greece and the islands no statistics are avail¬ 
able. General considerations and some figures concerning the 
population of part of the Peloponnese and notably of Athens 
in the time of Demetrius of Phalerum suggest that in the early 
years of the Hellenistic era the population of Greece and the 
islands remained static and may even have increased in some 
places. Many Greeks emigrated to the new monarchies (no 
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figures are available), but the loss may have been compensated 
by the increasing number of resident aliens, slaves and freed- 
men, especially in the larger cities, and by the natural increase 
of that part of the original population which remained at 
home, an increase promoted chiefly by general prosperity. 
But, as I have explained, the situation was gradually changing. 
Continuous war in Greece, general insecurity, economic decline 
were factors unfavourable to any steady increase in popula¬ 
tion, and our authorities are unanimous (without of course 
furnishing figures in support of their view) in insisting upon 
the gradual depopulation of Greece, which became acute at 
the end of the third and the beginning of the second century 
b.c. This process, with some local and temporary fluctuations, 
persisted until the time of Augustus. 70 

Not much more is known of Macedonia. It is probable 
from general considerations that in the days of Philip II and 
Alexander the Great Macedonia was drained to the utmost of 
her man-power. Thousands of adult male Macedonians left 
their native country never to return. A large part of the 
Macedonian army of Alexander was never demobilized after 
Alexander’s death; on the contrary, it was from time to time 
reinforced by fresh Macedonian recruits. Many of them, and 
of the children whom they reared while on active service, 
remained in the East as settlers in the colonies of Alexander 
and of his successors. 

Under Antigonus Gonatas and his immediate successors 
the man-power of Macedonia—a rural country—was probably 
restored to its former, pre-Alexandrian standard, and re¬ 
mained high until the wars of Philip and Perseus. I have 
cited above (Ch. V, p. 632) evidence of Philip’s desire, after 
the wars of the early part of his reign, to increase the popu¬ 
lation both rural and urban of his kingdom. This suffered 
renewed losses at the time of Andriscus. For the later period 
we have no means of estimating the inroads on the population 
caused by the continuous wars on the northern frontier of 
Macedonia and the frequent incursions of her northern neigh¬ 
bours. 71 

Of the eastern Hellenistic monarchies we are best informed 
about the population of Egypt. Our texts have preserved 
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several figures which make it possible to form an approximate 
idea of the size and density of the population of Ptolemaic 
Egypt in the various periods of its history. These figures have 
been more than once discussed in the light of recent papyro- 
logical discoveries, the classical treatment being that of U. 
Wilcken. 72 The basic text is Diodorus i. 31.6-8. In his reference 
to the unusually large population of Egypt in the past and in 
his own day he is repeating, as regards the former, the data 
of Hecataeus of Abdera, a contemporary of Ptolemy Soter; 
for his own time he probably relied upon information (from 
official and semi-official sources) which he received himself 
during his stay in Egypt in 60 b.c. Unfortunately the text of 
Diodorus’ statement as it stands appears to be corrupt, but 
it has been convincingly emended. 73 

According to his statement, official sources (lepal avaypa^ai) 
attested the existence of 18,000 towns and villages in pre- 
Ptolemaic times, while in the reign of Soter the number of 
towns and villages had risen to 30,000, which number remained 
unchanged until his own days (the numbers may be corrupt, 
but the relation between the smaller and the larger figure is 
probably correct). The difference in the number of villages in 
Ptolemaic and pre-Ptolemaic times may be attributed to the 
increase in the number of settlements in Egypt after Alex¬ 
ander, but it is more probable that in pre-Ptolemaic sources 
larger villages only were taken into account, while in the 
Ptolemaic official lists all the Kojpat, both large and small, were 
recorded. It is, however, surprising that the number remained 
the same until 60 b.c. We know that a multitude of new 
settlements were created by the first Ptolemies, especially by 
Philadelphus, many of them large and populous. It may be 
suggested either that the number of villages increased between 
Soter and Philopator and then reverted to approximately the 
number under Soter (the figures of Diodorus are round figures), 
or that the new foundations of Philadelphus were really pre¬ 
existing villages rebuilt and enlarged (cf. the case of Alexandria 
and Racotis). In the same passage Diodorus adds that the total 
number of the Xa6? in Egypt was seven millions, both to naXaiov 
and in his own time. The expression to n aXatov as a defini¬ 
tion of time is vague. In all probability he means by it the 
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pre-Ptolemaic period. If so, the figure he gives relates to the 
population of the yppa only, not including that of Alexandria, 
and was the same in the pre-Ptolemaic period and in his own 
day. We may suppose, therefore, that between these two 
dates the population may have been and probably was much 
larger. The accuracy of the figures of Diodorus is confirmed 
by the well-known statement of FI. Josephus ( B.J. ii. 16. 4, 
parag. 385), who estimates the total population of Egypt in 
the reign of Nero at seven and a half millions, not including 
Alexandria. He adduces in support of his statement data 
relating to the poll-tax which had probably been quoted to 
him in general terms by the authority on whom he relies. The 
number of inhabited centres and the total population of Ptole¬ 
maic Egypt in its most brilliant phase we have no means of 
estimating. The density of the population of Egypt has been 
calculated by A. Segre with some probability at 280 inhabi¬ 
tants per square kilometre. 

In the figures mentioned above the population of Alexandria 
is probably not included. But some reliable data regarding it 
are on record. Diodorus (xvii. 52. 6), basing his statement on 
information received from those who ‘kept the registers of 
the population’, says that the total number of the free inhabi¬ 
tants of Alexandria was at this time more than 300,000 (it 
appears that a special register was kept for the slaves). 74 A 
little later, in the reign of Augustus, this number according to 
Strabo (see below on Antioch and Seleuceia) grew to about 
500,000, and still later, about a.d. 37 it may, according to 
some modern scholars, have risen to more than a million. 

The last figure is derived from an interesting document of 
Egyptian origin recently published, the so-called 'gerusia 
acts’, a section of the well-known collection of the ‘acts of 
martyrs’ of Alexandria. 73 This document, in the course of a 
report on the audience granted to representatives of Alexan¬ 
dria by Caligula, mentions a body of 173 gerontes of Alexandria 
recently elected by a citizen body of 180,000. 76 Since such a 
body of adult males implies the existence of a total Greek 
population of Alexandria of about 500,000, while Alex¬ 
andrian documents of the time of Augustus (published in 
B.G.U. iv) 77 make it probable that the non-Greek and slave 
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inhabitants of the city at least equalled the Greeks in number, 
the total population of Alexandria in the time of Caligula 
must be estimated at one million at least. 

So rapid a growth of the population of Alexandria while 
that of the chora remained unchanged is surprising. I cannot 
here enter into a detailed discussion of the degree of reliance 
to be placed on the data supplied by the ‘gerusia acts’. But 
I must draw the attention of my readers to two considerations. 
The existence of a numerus clansus of 180,000 citizens of 
Alexandria is never mentioned in the evidence we possess 
concerning this city, not even in the other sections of the ' acts 
of martyrs’. It may therefore have been an invention of the 
author of the ‘gerusia acts’, intended to give an impressive 
idea of the large size of the body in whose name the deputation 
was speaking to the emperor. Moreover, the existence of so 
large a body of citizens could only be the result of the trans¬ 
formation by Caligula of the aristocratic constitution of Alex¬ 
andria, as it existed in the times of the Ptolemies and of 
Augustus and Tiberius, into a full-fledged democracy, whereby 
the tumultuous Alexandrian proletariat had been granted the 
citizenship, and such a transformation especially at a time of 
unrest appears to me more than doubtful. 

The evidence cited above with regard to the population of 
Alexandria raises afresh the question previously discussed 
(Ch. IV, p. 331 f.) of the size of the Greek population of Egypt. 
How did the number of immigrants, and in particular of 
Greeks, compare with the number of natives in Egypt ? If 
Alexandria really had in 60 B.c. a population of 300,000 free 
inhabitants, then, if we take into consideration the information 
about the proportion of Greeks to foreigners in the time of 
Augustus supplied by the Alexandrian documents mentioned 
above, there must have been in 60 b.c. more than 150,000 
‘Greeks’ resident in Alexandria. The number of Greeks in 
Alexandria in earlier times may have been larger or smaller. 
We may suppose that it was reduced by the persecutions of 
Euergetes II, but on the other hand among the ‘Greeks’ of the 
second and first centuries B.c. there were probably many 
hellenized natives. We may therefore take 150,000 as perhaps 
the average number of the Greeks in Alexandria in the Ptolemaic 
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period in general. We must add to these the Greeks of 
Ptolemais and Naucratis (no figures are known to us) and the 
Greeks settled in the chora. As regards these last we know 
that the ‘Greeks’ of the Fayum formed in the time of Nero 
and later a political body, a nit merits claustis of 6,475.* But 
in what sense the ‘Hellenes’ of the Fayum numbered 6,475 is 
controversial, and this number, moreover, relates to the Fayum 
alone. No general estimate is therefore possible of the number 
of Greeks in Egypt in early and late Ptolemaic times. 78 

We have no evidence about the seleucid empire similar to 
that relating to Egypt. We do not know the total number or 
the average density of its population. The latter certainly 
varied very much from place to place, the most densely popu¬ 
lated parts (after the loss of India, Bactria, and the best- 
cultivated and most populous parts of the eastern Iranian 
satrapies) being without doubt Babylonia and the kernel of 
Seleucid Syria, and later Phoenicia and Palestine. But even 
for these parts we have no data. The sole exceptions are 
Antioch on the Orontes and Seleuceia on the Tigris. Strabo 
(xvi. 2. 5, p. 750) says that the population of Antioch (probably 
in his own day, not in the time of Artemidorus of Ephesus) 
was a little smaller than that of Alexandria or Seleuceia on 
the Tigris. Now in the time of Pliny ( N.H . vi. 122) Seleuceia 
was reported to have a population of 600,000 (an approximate 
estimate of which the ultimate source is unknown), and it is 
not improbable that Alexandria may have had a population 
of the same size in the reign of Augustus. 79 But these two 
figures do not help us to estimate the total of the population 
of the Seleucid Empire or even that of Babylonia and Seleucid 
Syria. No similar figures are at our disposal for the certainly 
prosperous and growing cities of Phoenicia and Palestine. 
Beloch’s estimate of thirty millions, with a density of 9 to 12 
inhabitants per square kilometre in the time of Antiochus I, 
is a pure guess.f Nor do we know anything positive about 
the number of Macedonians and Greeks settled in the Seleucid 
Empire, the calculations of A. Segre being highly speculative 

* O.G.I. 668; I G.R. i. 1124. 

t On sorne data concerning Seleucid Syria see above, Ch IV. p. 497, and 
n. 276. 
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(above, Ch. IV, p. 497, and n. 275). One point is certain. The 
early Seleucids certainly had in view a rapid increase of the 
Macedonian and Greek population settled in the many cities 
founded by them. This is proved by the ruins of Dura-Euro¬ 
pus. The city was planned on a very large scale with ambitious 
fortifications, wide streets, a spacious agora, and a considerable 
citadel. It is more than probable that many other Seleucid 
colonies were laid out on the same scale. But the plan of the 
founder of Dura was never carried out. The fortifications, the 
agora, and the citadel remained unfinished. Some wards of 
the city lay unoccupied or half-occupied. The founder proba¬ 
bly regarded the early colonists of Dura-Europus as no more 
than a nucleus of the future city. But this nucleus apparently 
never grew in size. Was the history of Dura typical of that 
of other Seleucid colonies, or was it an exception? Did other 
cities, especially those of Seleucid Syria, grow as rapidly as 
Antioch on the Orontes and Seleuceia on the Tigris ? And if 
they did, was it by the addition of new groups of Greek colo¬ 
nists to the old stock or by a rapid infiltration into the cities 
of native elements, as appears to have happened at Dura in 
later times ? 80 

It would be useless to try to recalculate after Beloch, in the 
light of a few new data, the population of the rest of the 
Hellenistic world in the period between Alexander and Augus¬ 
tus, especially that of asia minor. An approximate calculation 
is indeed possible for some cities, especially those which have 
been carefully excavated, such as Priene and Miletus. We 
may for example tentatively determine the size of the popula¬ 
tion of Miletus in the time of Eumenes II from the amount of 
his donation of corn to the city. From the numbers of the 
Galatians who fought against Manlius Vulso we may derive 
some information about the population of Galatia. But this 
does not help us to form an adequate idea of the population 
of the various Hellenistic kingdoms and cities of Asia Minor 
in the various periods of their existence. 81 

From the few known figures and from the general develop¬ 
ment of the Seleucid Empire and of those parts of Asia Minor 
which did not belong to it we derive the impression that, as 
in Egypt in the third and early second centuries B.c., there 
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was no decrease of population in the Asiatic Hellenistic 
monarchies, but, on the contrary, a steady and rapid increase. 
This may be inferred with certainty from the facts collected 
above (Ch. IV) relating to the early Seleucid Empire; it is 
highly probable as regards the reigns of Antiochus III, Seleucus 
IV, and Antiochus IV, and appears to be true even for the 
period of the decay of the Seleucid monarchy in respect of 
those territories which still remained in the hands of the 
descendants of Seleucus. For Pergamon and the other monar¬ 
chies of Asia Minor a steady increase of population may also 
be taken for granted. Some of the ancient Greek cities of Asia 
Minor, such as Miletus, may have shared the fate of the cities of 
continental Greece and have become gradually depopulated; we 
know r how the Milesians tried to attract foreigners to their city in 
order probably to check this process (above, Ch. IV, p. 666), but 
the cumulative weight of the evidence shows that for the greater 
part of Asia Minor the tendency was in the opposite direction. 
I may quote for example the part taken by the Ionian cities 
of Asia Minor (for instance Magnesia on the Maeander) in 
colonizing certain parts of the Seleucid Empire. 82 They cer¬ 
tainly had a surplus of population. And this continued to be 
the case, apart from temporary and local fluctuations, until 
the end of the Hellenistic period. I may cite after Beloch* 
the instances of Alexandria Troas, which was able to put a 
force of 4,000 men in the field against the Galatians in 216 B.c.f 
and of some cities of southern Asia Minor such as Aspendus 
and the town and tribe of Etenna, which v^ere able to con¬ 
tribute to the army of Achaeus in 218 b.c. 4,000 and 8,000 
hoplites respectively;^ Cibyra, too, found no difficulty in 
mobilizing for its tyrants 30,000 foot and 2,000 horse.§ I 
may also remind the reader of the staunch resistance which 
the local militia of the Carian cities offered to Labienus and 
the Parthians (see Ch. VII). 

Such being the evidence at our disposal, we must admit that 
it does not allow us to form even an approximate idea of the 
density of the population of the Hellenistic world, of its fluc¬ 
tuations, or of the relative size of the various elements in the 

* Bevdlkerung, pp. 236 ff. f Polyb. v. in. 4. 

+ Ibid. 73. 3. § Strabo, xiii. 4. 17, p. 631. 
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population, such as the proportion of free citizens to metics 
and slaves in the cities, and of natives to immigrants in the 
eastern monarchies. 

Accumulated Wealth. No less sparse and inadequate is our 
information about the accumulated wealth of the Hellenistic 
world, the proportions of its component parts, and its distri¬ 
bution among the various classes of the population. 

It is evident that the inhabitants of continental GREECE, of 
the islands, and of the ancient creek colonies in Asia 
Minor, on the northern coast of the Aegean, and on the coasts 
of the Euxine, had by hard work and unrivalled inventiveness 
and ingenuity accumulated much wealth in pre-Hellenistic 
times. The comparatively poor natural resources of conti¬ 
nental Greece and the islands, and the more abundant wealth 
of the colonized territories, had been thoroughly exploited by 
the numerous population. Agriculture had reached a high 
standard, cattle were being reared in large numbers, the 
mineral resources were well known and actively developed. 
Greek industry, moreover, was flourishing, and its products, 
owing to their technical and artistic qualities, enjoyed a world¬ 
wide reputation, while works of Greek art had attained an 
unparalleled renown. Commerce was fairly well developed and 
connected the various regions and cities of the Greek world 
among themselves and with their neighbours. A large part 
of the accumulated capital had been invested in public and 
religious buildings, so that the cities of Greece were the most 
beautiful and the best-planned in the civilized world. There 
was not a city in the Greek world but could boast of beautiful 
temples, theatres, gymnasia and palaestrae, halls and porti¬ 
coes, most of them adorned with exquisite statues and paint¬ 
ings by local and foreign artists. Not less impressive were the 
cities of the dead, which were real museums of art. The great 
sanctuaries of the Hellenic world vied in splendour with the 
cities. I need only remind the reader, on the one hand, of 
Athens with the Piraeus, of Corinth, of such minor cities of 
the Peloponnese as Phigalia and Lycosura with their famous 
temples, of Miletus, Ephesus, Magnesia on the Maeander, and 
the small city of Priene in Asia Minor, of Rhodes, Lindus, 
Samos, Thasos, Cos, and the other cities of the islands, of 
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Olynthus in Chalcidice, of Olbia and Panticapaeum on the 
northern shore of the Euxine, not to speak of the glorious 
cities of South Italy and Sicily; and on the other, of the great 
sanctuaries of Olympia, Delphi, Epidaurus, Eleusis, Delos, 
and minor shrines such as the Ptoion of Boeotia. 

The ruins of these and other cities and sanctuaries, some of 
which have been excavated, are a testimony, not only to the 
unfettered and unlimited creative genius of the Greeks, but 
also to the large amount of wealth accumulated by them in 
the Archaic and the so-called Classical periods of their exis¬ 
tence. We cannot estimate in figures the capital invested in 
the profusion of buildings—at least no one has tried to do 
so, though the building accounts of some of the great edifices 
might be used as a starting-point for such an estimate—but 
it is certain that it reflects great prosperity. 

Some of this wealth was destroyed during the Peloponnesian 
war and in the subsequent period of political anarchy, but the 
bulk of it was inherited by the Hellenistic world. In some 
cities it probably increased in the time of Alexander and 
the Successors. This may have been the case in the great com¬ 
mercial cities of the time, rivals of Athens, such as Rhodes, 
Miletus, and Ephesus on the one hand, and on the other 
Cyzicus, Byzantium, and the other centres of the Euxine 
trade. The well-known fact that the revenue of Rhodes from 
customs duties amounted in the early second century B.c. to 
one million drachmas illuminates the sources of its wealth. 
I may also recall that the losses of Athens, despite its political 
vicissitudes and the competition of the cities named above, 
were not so heavy as we should have expected. We know that 
under the rule of Demetrius of Phalerum the revenue of 
the city amounted to 1,200 talents .* 83 The amount of the 
accumulated capital of Greece as a whole may have remained 
constant, with local fluctuations. 

The situation was no longer the same in the second half of 
the third century b.c. and later. Under the pressure of war 
and the changed economic conditions in general, Greece began 
to spend its capital and never ceased to do so until the end of 
the Hellenistic period. I have described this process above 
* Duris of Samos, Fr. io, F. Gr. Hist. yb. 
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and need only refer to what I have said on the subject in 
Chs. IV (concerning, for example, Mantinea and Megalopolis, 
pp. 194 if.), V, VI, and VII, to indicate how large a portion 
of the accumulated wealth of Greece was destroyed during 
the times of war and anarchy in the late third, the second, 
and the first centuries B.c., and how much of it was exported 
to Italy by the Romans. The extent of this export cannot be 
illustrated by figures, even with the help of data concerning 
the booty carried off and the sums paid by Greece as war 
indemnities, but the fact is well known and must be taken for 
certain. In the last two centuries b.c. there was a heavy drain 
on the accumulated wealth of Greece, her regular income being 
insufficient to cover the cost of wars. 

But care must be taken to avoid too general a statement. 
In some parts of Greece at certain periods wealth did not cease 
to accumulate, or its accumulation was resumed. The former 
was the case in the great commercial cities, especially Rhodes 
and Delos, the islands connected with them, and the cities of 
the Straits and the Propontis; the latter, at Athens during the 
second and the early first century b.c. (see above, Chs. V and VI). 

Of the distribution of wealth in Hellenistic Greece we know 
very little. We cannot estimate how much of it w r as in the 
possession of corporative bodies—the cities, the temples, and 
the associations. As regards private persons, I have shown in 
the preceding chapters and in the first part of this chapter 
that the bulk of the accumulated wealth was concentrated in 
the hands of the urban bourgeoisie. When discussing evidence 
supplied mostly by the New Comedy I have suggested that 
among the members of this class in the early Hellenistic period 
very few, if any, were exceedingly rich. Their income was 
modest and their daily life simple. A few parvenus who had 
enriched themselves during Alexander’s conquest of the East 
were exceptions. Certain foreign merchants, such as Zenon 
the Cypriote, the founder of the Stoic school, imported large 
fortunes from their homes (gossip estimated the fortune of 
Zenon at more than 1,000 talents, which were invested in 
bottomry loans).* But Zenon was certainly an exception. 
The coin hoards of this time found in Greece (described above, 

* Diog. L. vii. 13. 
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Ch. Ill, n. 38) are much poorer than those of the East and of 
Macedonia. 

Some modern scholars, speaking of the great wealth accu¬ 
mulated in the hands of private persons, quote the instances 
of the Athenians Euthycrates (60 talents), Diphilus (160 
talents), and Epicrates (300 talents). But these men belong to 
the middle of the fourth century b.c. and became rich in 
peculiar circumstances by exploiting the silver mines. They 
are products of different times and of a different economic 
situation. Another instance quoted is Crates, who is supposed 
to have had 200 talents before his conversion. But it is evident 
that this figure is not trustworthy; for our authorities wished 
to emphasize the greatness of the sacrifice made by Crates. 
Much more instructive is the evidence of the dramatists of 
the New Comedy, and especially Menander, regarding the 
dowries which well-to-do bourgeois of Athens were in the habit 
of giving their daughters,* and the well-known wills of the 
heads of the Peripatos preserved by Diogenes Laertius. These 
men, Aristotle,f Theophrastus,J Straton,§ Lycon|| were all 
of them well-to-do. Their wills unfortunately give no figures 
regarding the total value of their fortunes. But the fact that 
Aristotle, a favourite of Philip II and Alexander, bequeathed 
to his concubine no more than one talent (in addition to his 
previous gifts), shows that his fortune cannot be estimated at 
many hundreds of talents. The same impression is conveyed 
by the number of slaves owned by the heads of the Lyceum. 
We must therefore accept as certainly correct the general 
statement of Plutarch quoted above (Ch. IV, p. 205), which 
asserts that the wealth even of the rich kings of Sparta, of 
Agis and Cleomenes, was no more than a trifle if compared 
with that of the slaves of Oriental satraps and the stewards of 
Ptolemy and Seleucus. 84 

For the later period an illustration of the standard of 
wealth prevailing among the bourgeoisie of continental Greece 
may be seen in the well-known statement of Polybius, who 
was thoroughly familiar with the Greece of his own time, that 
the richest man in Greece about 200 B.c. was Alexander Isius, 

* Above, Ch. Ill, p. 163 1 , and n. 37. f Diog. L. v. 12 ff. 

t Ibid 51 ft'. § Ibid. 61 ff. || Ibid. 69 ff. 
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one of the political leaders of Aetolia. His fortune, which may 
have been acquired at least in part by robbery, was estimated 
at more than 200 talents.* But we must compare this with 
the fortunes of the wealthy bourgeois of Asia Minor of a slightly 
later period—for example Chaeremon and his son Pythodorus 
of Nysa (who was possessed of a fortune of 2,000 talents), 
Hieron of Laodicea (2,000 talents), and several others who are 
mentioned as very rich men,f in order to realize how low was 
the standard of bourgeois wealth in continental Greece by the 
side of that of Asia Minor and certainly of that of the rich 
merchants in the great commercial cities of the Aegean, the 
Propontis, and the Euxine. 

Another illustration of the magnitude of the accumulated 
wealth of cities and individuals may be drawn from the in¬ 
scriptions of Messene of the late second or the early first cen¬ 
tury b.c., discussed above (Ch. VI, pp. 750 ff.). The total wealth 
of Messene subject to an extraordinary levy (6 ktgj/3o\o9 el<r<f)opd) 
was 1,256 talents. As with all the statistics in our texts, the 
interpretation of this figure is difficult and controversial. Does 
it represent landed property alone or does it also include 
houses and movable property? Does it represent the value 
of the accumulated wealth of the city of Messene and its terri¬ 
tory only or of the whole of Messenia ? Was all the wealth 
taxed or only part of it, the timema being the portion subject 
to the tax ? I have indicated my opinion tentatively above 
(loc. cit.), but the interpretation of the inscription remains 
open to dispute. In any case the sum, if compared with other 
similar estimates, though it conveys the idea of a certain 
recovery in Messene, testifies to the very low general standard 
of wealth then prevailing in Greece. The same is true of the 
average wealth of individuals at that time as it may be in¬ 
ferred from the inscriptions of Messene. One talent appears 
to have been the minimum property required to qualify a 
citizen for certain offices. The sum is rather low and to my 
mind attests a low standard of wealth among the bourgeois 
of Messene, probably lower than that which prevailed at 
Athens in the time of Menander. Our evidence is meagre and 

* Polyb. xxi. 26. 14. 

f Above, Ch. VI, p. 820 f. and n. 98; cf. p. S05I and n. 75. 
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ambiguous, but it seems fairly clear that the standard of 
wealth in continental Greece was not rising or even stable in 
the late third and the second centuries B.c. 85 

While the prosperity of the middle class in Greece was de¬ 
clining, a few members of that class acquired large fortunes, 
much larger than before. This phenomenon cannot be regarded 
as a sign of increasing prosperity. In some cases and in some 
periods it may be so, but here its significance is precisely the 
contrary. In times of war and devastation some shrewd and 
unscrupulous individuals profited by the disturbed conditions 
and amassed much property at the expense of the rest of the 
population. This certainly happened in the second century B.c. 
in continental Greece. It is characteristic of the period that 
many of these rich men were not Greeks but Italian immi¬ 
grants, who settled all over Greece in increasing numbers in 
the second and first centuries.* We cannot estimate their 
fortunes in figures, but some of them were certainly very rich 
and towered high in wealth and influence over the mass of 
the native population. We cannot say, however, that they 
had a monopoly of large fortunes, for there were many Greeks 
who were as rich as the Italians (Ch. VI, p. 766 f.). It is interest¬ 
ing to notice that they appear mostly on the periphery of 
continental Greece and in the cities of the Euxine, which were 
much affected by wars and inroads of barbarian neighbours. 
As regards the region forming the kernel of Greece I may 
again remind the reader of the inscriptions of Messene, in 
which some wealthy men (among them Italians) figure among 
the payers of extraordinary taxes. I may cite also the picture 
of Athenian society at the very end of the second century 
b.c. drawn by W T . S. Ferguson.f Here the political power 
was at that time concentrated in the hands of a few rich 
men, who held it solely in virtue of their wealth. 

We have no means of estimating what proportion of the 
wealth of the bourgeois class was in the hands of full citizens 
and metics respectively. It must be remembered that the 
Greek cities were no longer so strict as they had been in re¬ 
serving the right to acquire land to citizens alone, and I may 
mention the well-known part that metics played in the business 

* See above Ch. VI, pp. 762 ff, and n. 29. j Hell. Ath., p. 435. 
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life of Athens in the fourth century B.c. and probably con¬ 
tinued to play in Hellenistic times. In this connexion a very 
interesting example is afforded by the city of Rhodes. Here 
the citizen body was very small. At the time of the siege by 
Demetrius the adult citizens able to defend the city numbered 
no more than 6,000, which indicates a citizen body (including 
women and children) of 24,000.* The bulk of the population 
consisted, as I have pointed out (Ch. V, p. 688 f.), of foreign 
residents of various types and of slaves. We may conjecture 
that the citizens were chiefly landowners, and that business 
was to a large extent in the hands of metics, freedmen, and 
slaves. But Rhodes was probably an exception. 

The proportion of the wealth of Greece owned by members 
of the lower classes was very small. Throughout the Hellenistic 
age their material situation remained the same, with some 
fluctuations. The large majority of the working class lived in 
indigence, with no savings and very little property of their 
own. They lived on what they earned by their manual labour 
as peasant landowners mostly overburdened with debts, as 
tenants of parcels of land owned by the cities, the temples, 
various corporations, and private persons, or as hired hands 
in agriculture and industry. The only difference between them 
and the slaves was their personal freedom and their more 
precarious situation as regards work and food. Slaves were at 
least sure of receiving their regular food and the minimum of 
clothing from their masters. 

Much larger was the capital accumulated in Macedonia and 
in the eastern monarchies. The Greeks always looked on 
the wealth of these countries with admiration and envy. They 
regarded the eastern kings as the great holders and distribu¬ 
tors of riches. It is not surprising that they repeatedly begged 
for subsidies and gifts, often successfully. The accumulated 
capital of the Greek cities as expressed in their buildings and 
adornments was increased in the Hellenistic period chiefly by 
gorgeous and imposing temples, porticoes, markets, &c., 
bestowed upon them by the Hellenistic monarchs. A cata¬ 
logue of these and of other royal gifts to the Greek cities, 
which cannot be compiled here, would certainly be very 

* Diod. xx. 84. 2. 
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impressive. I have referred to them several times in the 
preceding chapters. 

We can form no estimate in figures of the accumulated 
wealth of Macedonia and the eastern monarchies. But an 
approximate idea of the possessions of some of the kings may 
be derived from casual evidence relating to the amount of 
their yearly revenues. We have, in the first place, some re¬ 
liable figures concerning the revenues of the Ptolemies. 
Hieronymus (in Dan. xi. 5, p. 560, Migne) reports that the 
yearly income of Philadelphus from Egypt alone (not including 
the foreign dominions) amounted to 14,800 talents of silver and 
1,500,000 artabae of corn. These figures have been variously 
interpreted by modern scholars. Some of them regard the 
figure of the income in silver as grossly exaggerated. I see no 
reason to question the accuracy of the figure, which Hierony¬ 
mus certainly did not invent, but derived from some source. 
His sources are mostly reliable and the case under considera¬ 
tion is no exception. The basilikon of Philadelphus kept careful 
accounts of the royal revenue, and Philadelphus had no reason 
to keep these accounts secret. The historians of the period 
were deeply interested in this aspect of his rule, and would use 
the information regarding it which they gathered in Alexan¬ 
dria. In itself, if we take into consideration all that we know of 
the financial and economic system of the Ptolemies, the sum 
is not very large. The income in money derived by the 
Ptolemies from their property in Egypt (the gold-mines, the 
fisheries, the monopolized branches of industry, and so forth) 
and from taxes paid in money, including the customs-duties, 
must have been enormous. Of the money which was put into 
circulation by the Ptolemaic mints a large part certainly re¬ 
turned to the royal treasury. 

Nor is there a manifest incompatibility between the figure 
given by Hieronymus and what Herodotus says about the 
tribute which Egypt, Libya, and Cyrenaica paid to Darius— 
700 talents (Babylonian) of silver and 120,000 artabae of corn, 
the latter for the maintenance of the army of occupation.* 
His statement is not quite clear and has been variously inter¬ 
preted. But it is evident, on the one hand, that the tribute in 

* Herod, iii. 91. 
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silver represented only part of the personal income that the 
Persian kings derived from Egypt; for Herodotus also says 
that, in addition, the fisheries of Lake Moeris yielded them a 
substantial income in silver, and this may have been only 
part of the revenues drawn from the private property of the 
kings in Egypt, for example from quarries and mines. On the 
other hand, the 120,000 artabaeot corn mentioned by Herodotus 
certainly did not represent the whole cost of the maintenance 
of the army of occupation. The rest was apparently supplied 
by the satrap, and so was the cost of administration. The 
means to cover this expense, which Philadelphus defrayed 
from his general income, the satrap certainly derived from 
taxation, of which only part was used for the payment of the 
royal tribute. 

The figure of the yearly revenue in corn presents greater 
difficulty. Modern calculations of the total production of com 
in Egypt and of the part thereof paid by the producers to the 
king, based on the study of various documents, show, in spite 
of the problems involved, that the revenue of the king in corn 
was certainly larger than the amount mentioned by Hierony¬ 
mus. But it is evident that only part of the gross revenue 
formed the net income of the king. Large quantities of grain 
were expended on the spot or kept in the royal granaries for 
emergency. P. Teb. 703. 70 ff., in the passage dealing with the 
transport of com to Alexandria contains this explicit injunc¬ 
tion : ‘Take care that the corn in the nomes, with the exception 
of that expended on the spot for seed and of that which cannot 
be transported by water (a-n-XcoTov, the reading is uncertain), be 
brought down’. Of the corn shipped to Alexandria much was 
applied to the needs of the king’s household, including the 
Museum, of the garrison of Alexandria, and of some of the 
garrisons abroad. It is therefore possible that when Hierony¬ 
mus spoke of one and a half million artabae, he referred to 
corn not expended by the king in the chora and in Alexandria, 
that is to say, the net income of the king in corn which he 
could sell abroad or lay up in his Alexandrian storehouses. 
But even so the figure appears to be rather small, at least 
certainly not exaggerated. 

The figures of Hieronymus, especially that of the income in 
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silver, would be invaluable for calculating the income in 
money of the whole of the population of Egypt if we knew 
what proportion of this income it represented. The fiscal pres¬ 
sure of the Ptolemaic system of taxation was high, and the 
methods of extracting money from the population were 
numerous, but our information is insufficient to permit of any 
general estimate. As regards corn, A. Segre has calculated 
with some probability that the income of the king formed 
about one-third of the total production. 

The sums mentioned by Hieronymus probably did not in¬ 
clude the revenue of the first Ptolemies from their foreign 
trade (in corn and certain products of Egypt partly or wholly 
monopolized by the kings, such as papyrus, aromata, linen 
stuffs), which was certainly important, and that from their 
foreign dominions in Palestine, Phoenicia, Ptolemaic Syria, 
Asia Minor, and Thrace. Some figures of the revenue from 
the provinces preserved in official documents (see Ch. IV, 
p. 335 f-) show that it was large and regular. The sum of 8,000 
talents a year recorded by Flavius Josephus {A.J. xii, paragr. 
175) as derived from the Syrian dominions in general may 
after all be not so far from the truth. 

How much of it w'as put aside by the first Ptolemies and 
constituted their reserve, their treasure, is difficult to say. 
The expenditure entailed by their foreign policy and their 
wars was heavy and was very seldom compensated by the 
booty they obtained. It appears surprising, therefore, to find 
in Appian ( Prooem . 10) the figure of 740,000 talents of silver 
as representing the amount of money accumulated by Phila- 
delphus. But I must agree with Wilcken that we are unable 
to reject or to accept this figure or to substitute another for it, 
in view' of the inadequacy of our information. One point, 
how'ever, is certain: Appian (or his source) certainly wished 
to impress on his readers how enormous w'as the wealth accu¬ 
mulated by Philadelphus and may have exaggerated the 
figure. But we must not forget that Cleomenes of Naucratis, 
during his brief rule over Egypt, built up a reserve fund of 
8,000 talents.* 

For the later period, when a process of decay and impover- 
* Diod. xviii. 14. 1. 
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ishment had set in, we have two figures, both of which refer 
to the reign of Auletes. Cicero in one of his lost orations 
(probably de rege Alexandrine >) mentions 12,500 talents as 
being the yearly income of the king,* while Diodorus (xvii. 
52. 6) speaks of 6,000 talents, probably as the same total 
income. This discrepancy cannot be discussed here. Many 
interpretations of the two figures have been suggested by 
modern scholars. Perhaps the most satisfactory explanation 
is that which regards the sum mentioned by Cicero as derived 
from official data where the income was given in the debased 
Ptolemaic currency of the time, while Diodorus may have 
calculated the same income according to its real value. 86 

The distribution of wealth in Egypt in Ptolemaic times can¬ 
not be illustrated by figures. I may remind the reader of what 
I have said on this subject in the sections of Chs. IV, V, and 
VI which deal with Egypt. There w r ere many exceedingly rich 
persons in Egypt in the last three centuries B.c. But it is 
evident that all those of whom we have knowiedge were 
sharing the w r ealth of the king, to use the expression of 
Chrysippus (see above, p. 1131). They were rich by the king’s 
favour. We have types of these men in Apollonius, the 
dioecetes, and the other holders of various kinds of doreai. 
Their fortunes were part of the fortune of the king conferred 
on them as a revocable gift. But, no doubt, in the course of 
exploiting the gifts that the kings entrusted to them, they 
may have put aside large sums and acquired possession of 
houses, land, cattle, and so on, which w'ere their private 
property. The same is true of those who were their assistants 
of various grades. A typical figure is that of Zenon, the 
steward of Apollonius on his Philadelphian estate. At the 
end of his life his correspondence shows him no longer in the 
service of Apollonius, but a rich man engaged in various eco¬ 
nomic pursuits. The same was certainly true of the function¬ 
aries who in various grades and capacities helped the king or 
other magnates in the administration of their great olkol. 
We must suppose that some of the holders of military cleroi 
were in the same case, such for example as Horus of the Pathy- 
rites nome of the late second century b.c., whose business 
* Strabo, xvii. i. 13, p. 79S. 
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career has been revealed to us by the recently published Adler 
papyri. 87 We may also include in the same category many 
priests of the flourishing Egyptian temples. 

Thus was gradually formed the peculiar bourgeoisie of Egypt, 
whose prosperity endured until the end of the Ptolemaic 
regime. Of its history very little is known. Under the pressure 
of the government many of its members were ruined and 
became proletarians. But the class as a whole appears as 
strong in late Ptolemaic times as it had been under Phila- 
delphus and Euergetes. We have many proofs of this, for 
example the growth in the later period of the yeoOyoi, and the 
development of a gay club life, chiefly, it appears, among the 
more or less prosperous members of the bourgeoisie, both Greek 
and native. 88 

It is a pity that we know so little of the economic life of the 
residents of Alexandria. In Roman times the bourgeoisie of 
Alexandria was wealthy, proud, quarrelsome, and influential. 
It was probably so in the Ptolemaic period. Unfortunately 
we know nothing of the sources of its wealth. Commerce may 
have contributed to it in an important degree. 89 

The situation of the labouring classes was different. Our 
information on this subject is defective, but it is certain that 
most of the royal tenants had very little property: a house or 
part of a house in a village, a few agricultural implements, 
some cattle.* The same is true of the artisans. The greater 
part of what they earned by their labour was absorbed by the 
State and the powerful bureaucracy. What remained was 
probably just sufficient to support the family and feed its live 
stock. Such is the impression produced by the documentary 
evidence. The situation of the laoi may have varied from time 
to time, but such fluctuations were insignificant. A very small 
part of the accumulated wealth of Egypt was in their hands, 
and their main capital was their capacity for labour. 90 Finally, 
I may remind the reader of what I have said above (Ch. IV, 
p. 321 f.) about the part played by the slaves in the economic 
life of Egypt. It was certainly insignificant in the chora. but it 
may have been much more important in Alexandria. 

We have much less information about the revenue of the 
* Teb. 5, 231 ff.; Hunt-Edgar, Sel. Pap. 210. 
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seleucids . 91 Justin (xiii. 1. 9) says that the general revenue of 
Alexander amounted to 30,000 talents. This sum is generally 
regarded as exaggerated, but in my opinion without good 
grounds. Though it is much larger than the income that the 
Persian kings derived from the tribute of the satrapies, it 
must be remembered that in Persian times the satrapies had 
to bear in addition the cost of the army of occupation and 
of the administration. 92 It may have been otherwise under 
Alexander. In the time of Antigonus (315 B.C.), who held 
almost the whole of the Asiatic part of Alexander’s empire, 
the total revenue from his kingdom according to Diodorus 
(xix. 56. 5, based on Hieronymus of Cardia) was 11,000 talents. 
This appears to be more than accrued from it in Persian times, 
but less than under Alexander. We may conjecture that in 
the days of Antigonus his satrapies defrayed their own expen¬ 
diture and that the contributions of the individual satrapies 
were increased. 

For the subsequent period we have no data. But general 
considerations set forth in the previous chapters suggest that 
the revenue of the Seleucids—after making due allowance for 
that previously derived from the lost satrapies—rather in¬ 
creased than decreased until the death of Antiochus IV, with 
some fluctuations due mostly to wars, especially in the calami¬ 
tous years that followed the death of Antiochus II. A decline 
set in under the successors of Antiochus IV. But the prosperity 
of the kernel of the Seleucid monarchy and the income from 
the caravan trade guaranteed a steady revenue to the late 
Seleucids. In the times of complete disintegration and anarchy 
this revenue certainly diminished catastrophically. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that after their annexation by Pompey the 
three new Asiatic provinces of Pontus, Bithynia, and Syria 
yielded to Rome no more than approximately 6,000 talents of 
silver. 

We know no more of the distribution of property in the 
Seleucid kingdom than of its total revenue. There is no doubt 
that, as in Egypt, several persons—his generals and high 
officials—shared in the wealth of the king. I have mentioned 
the frequent references in our scanty texts to large doreai 
granted by the kings in Asia Minor, Syria, and Babylonia. 
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We do not know how wealthy the holders of the doreai were. 
Mnesimachus’ Sardian estate was valued at 1,325 gold staters. 
But we do not know whether this estate was his only source 
of revenue. 93 A certain idea of the size of fortunes accumu¬ 
lated by some of the magnates may be derived from such 
casual mentions in our literary sources as the statement of 
Polybius (v. 50. 2) about Hermeias, the prime minister of 
Antiochus III, who (about 200 b.c.) was able to advance the 
pay of the royal army from his own funds, or about Dionysius, 
one of the assistants of Antiochus IV, who owned silver plate, 
which was displayed in the pompe of Antiochus IV, to the 
value of one million drachmas.* Some other examples have 
been mentioned in the preceding chapters. 

These opulent officials were rivalled in wealth by groups of 
rich citizens of the ancient Phoenician, Palestinian, Syrian, 
Mesopotamian, Babylonian, and Elamitic cities of the king¬ 
dom, their secular and priestly aristocracy. I have cited above 
instances of rich Phoenicians, and I may remind the reader 
of the wealthy aristocracy of hellenized Jews, headed by the 
high priest, as it appears in the books of the Maccabees, and 
of the rich native families of Uruk in Babylonia. The sources 
of their wealth are not known, but it is fair to suggest that 
many of them were enriched by commerce, while some were 
owners of large estates. 

Next came the middle class, the bourgeoisie, composed 
partly of the immigrants settled in the new cities of the Seleu- 
cids, such as the citizens of Dura-Europus and others who 
took up their residence in the ancient Oriental towns, partly 
of well-to-do native inhabitants of these towns, who gradually 
coalesced with the former. As I have said, we can form no 
estimate of the numbers of this class, which formed the back¬ 
bone of the Seleucid Empire. But it is certain that they owned 
the greater part of the accumulated capital of the Seleucid 
kingdom. 

Finally, we come to the working classes. Their history, as I 
have remarked, was not exactly the same in the Seleucid and 
the Ptolemaic Empires. There was certainly a tendency under 
the Seleucids gradually to transform larger and smaller groups 

* Polyb. xxx. 25.16. 
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of laoi resident in villages and hamlets, bondsmen bound to 
their villages, into more or less free peasants, owners of their 
land, houses, cattle, and agricultural implements. Our infor¬ 
mation about this process is defective, as it is also about the 
legal and economic situation of the former bondsmen. But 
the gradual formation of a class of free peasants in the Seleucid 
Empire appears very probable. We know much less of the 
situation of the ‘sacred slaves’ in the large and powerful 
Oriental temples, some of them tillers of the soil and others 
temple servants and temple artisans. And practically nothing 
can be gathered from the scanty evidence regarding the lower 
strata of the population of the Oriental cities and of the new 
Greek cities in the Seleucid dominions. Nor are we able to 
say how large was the capital invested in slaves in the various 
parts thereof. 

A few words will suffice to give an approximate idea of the 
capital accumulated in the monarchies of Asia Minor. The 
best known is pergamon. Here again the greater part of the 
wealth w y as concentrated in the hands of the kings. We have 
no figures, except for the treasure of 9,000 talents deposited 
by Lysimachus in Pergamon and appropriated by Philetaerus; 
but the cumulative evidence makes it certain that a large 
amount of capital was gradually amassed by the Attalids and 
that this steadily increased. The Attalids were ovmers of 
large tracts of land, of forests and mines, of lakes and fisheries, 
of industrial undertakings carried on by numerous slaves of 
both sexes; they exported a good deal of the produce of their 
property and they derived a large income from the tribute 
and taxes paid by their direct subjects and by the inhabitants 
of the Greek cities of their kingdom. 

The distribution of v r ealth among the various elements of 
the population was similar to that which we observed in the 
kingdoms of the Ptolemies and the Seleucids. We find in Per¬ 
gamon a group of rich men who assisted the king in the 
management of his kingdom. Some of them appear to have 
been rich citizens of the Greek cities, who increased their 
w r ealth by royal grants. A new feature, characteristic of the 
Pergamene kingdom and less so of the dominions of the Ptole¬ 
mies and Seleucids, was the rapid accumulation of great 
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wealth in the hands of the urban bourgeoisie, especially in the 
richer districts of that kingdom. The evidence, which I have 
collected above (Ch. VI, pp. 805 f., 820 1 ), refers mostly to 
the period after the transformation of the Pergamene kingdom 
into the Roman province of Asia. But it is evident that the 
large fortunes owned at that time by the inhabitants of the 
cities were not acquired in the Roman period. They went 
back to the days of the independence of Pergamon and the 
other Hellenistic kingdoms of Asia Minor. Fortunes of 2,000 
talents were regarded as very large but not exceptional. 
There is no doubt, therefore, that much wealth was accumu¬ 
lated, or was added to pre-existing capital, especially in the 
second and even in the first century b.c., for during the third 
century the greater part of Asia Minor had suffered severely. 
This accumulation of wealth in the hands of the urban 
bourgeoisie explains, as I have previously pointed out, their 
ability to satisfy the greed of their Roman masters in the 
first century B.c. 

There is no doubt that, alongside of the plutocracy of the 
Pergamene kingdom and of the cities of Asia Minor which 
were not subject to the Pergamene kings, there was a large 
and well-to-do middle class, both in the ancient Greek cities 
of Anatolia and in those first founded there by the Seleucids 
and Attalids. It was this class which, with the help of the 
kings and of some persons of great wealth, laid the foundations 
of the splendour of most of the Anatolian cities as revealed by 
their extant ruins, a splendour inherited and increased by the 
Roman Empire. I may name once more such cities as Miletus, 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Magnesia on the Maeander, Priene, Teos, 
and several in Caria, which in the second century b.c. deve¬ 
loped a feverish building activity and enhanced their beauty 
by the construction of fine and costly edifices. 

The working classes had in all probability a very modest 
share in the wealth of the Pergamene kingdom. The situation 
of the tillers of the soil is not illuminated by any documents, 
but one thing may be noted: that while in the Ptolemaic and 
Seleucid monarchies slave labour was very little used in agri¬ 
culture, agricultural slaves are frequently mentioned in Asia 
Minor. The traditions and habits of the motherland were 
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apparently strong in the cities of that region, and the Per- 
gamene kings adopted them from the Greek cities. Slaves 
also played an important part in the industrial enterprises 
owned by the kings, and similar conditions probably prevailed 
in some Greek cities of Asia Minor. I have cited examples of 
this in the previous chapters of this book. 

It is highly probable that the above sketch of the Perga- 
mene kingdom would apply equally to the other Hellenistic 
monarchies of Asia Minor—Bithynia, Pontus, Cappadocia, 
Armenia—to the kingdom of Bosporus and to the free com¬ 
mercial cities of the Straits, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
southern, western, and northern coasts of the Euxine. The 
wealth of the Pontic kingdom of the Mithridatids, as revealed 
by the activity of several of its kings and especially of Mithri- 
dates the Great, was largely concentrated in the hands of the 
king, his assistants, and the prosperous bourgeoisie of the cities. 
It is incorrect to affirm that most of it was the result of the 
pillage of Asia Minor. Unless we assume the existence of a 
strong economic foundation constituted by the accumulated 
wealth of the Pontic kingdom itself, the career of Mithridates 
cannot be explained. 

2. New Sources of Wealth 

There is, I think, no occasion for a detailed survey of the 
sources of wealth of the Hellenistic world as an introduction 
to this section. I have mentioned the most important of them 
in my previous chapters when dealing with the various Hel¬ 
lenistic territories. For more detailed lists and tabulations 
I may refer to surveys compiled by modern scholars for the 
regions in question in pre-Hellenistic and post-Hellenistic, 
that is to say Roman, times. I have enumerated the first in 
Chapter II; the second will be found in a handy form for 
Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor in the corresponding sections 
of T. Frank’s Economic Survey. It is to be regretted that 
no such lists have been compiled for Greece and Macedonia 
in the appropriate section of Frank’s Survey, while Thrace, 
the Danube lands, and the western and northern coasts of 
the Euxine have not been included in it at all. 94 

A corresponding list for the Hellenistic period would in the 
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main be a repetition of the above-mentioned tabulations, 
since naturally most of the sources of wealth remained the 
same in the Hellenistic period as they had previously been 
and as they are known to have remained in the subsequent 
period. I have therefore thought it more useful and more 
illuminating to indicate in brief outline the new sources of 
wealth which were first developed in the Hellenistic period 
and bequeathed by it to Roman times. No complete list of 
such accessions can be given here. The evidence on the subject 
is scanty and ambiguous, and has certainly not been collected 
in full by myself. But the general lines of evolution are 
discernible. 

Reclaimed land. I have frequently mentioned, and shall 
have occasion to return to the point, that the most important 
source of wealth of the ancient world in all periods of its 
history was agriculture, with its subsidiary branches and 
cattle-breeding. The Hellenistic period was no exception. 
Greece and the islands, the kernel of the Hellenistic world, 
were at this time cultivated with great skill, energy, and perse¬ 
verance. Very little could be added to the cultivated territory 
of Greece by efforts of individuals. But there were in many 
parts of the country stretches of potentially fertile land 
covered with shallow 7 lakes or forming swamps and marshes. 
Attempts to drain these areas w 7 ere made from time to time, 
perhaps from the earliest days of Greek history. It is charac¬ 
teristic of the state of prosperity of the Hellenistic world and 
especially of Greece, and of the buoyant spirit of the popula¬ 
tion during and immediately after the reign of Alexander, that 
we hear repeatedly of attempts made at this time to drain 
lakes and sw 7 amps and thus to increase the cultivated area of 
Greece. The most famous case is that of Lake Copais in 
Boeotia. We learn from Strabo* and from Diogenes Laertiusf 
that Crates, one of the peraWevraC or Ta<f>pajpv-^oL (that is to 
say, sappers, miners, and hydraulic engineers) of Alexander, 
carried out at the bidding of the king extensive though un¬ 
finished works for the drainage of this lake. Some modern 
scholars believe that the important remains of constructions 
of this character to be seen in this region must be ascribed in 
* ix. 2. 18, p. 407. f iv. 23. 
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part or in whole to the activity of Crates. 95 Similar work, 
probably at about the same time, was done according to 
Theophrastus* in the region round Larissa in Thessaly. And 
finally a long inscription found at Eretria in Euboeaf—a con¬ 
tract (arvi’drjKcu) between this city and a group of private capi¬ 
talists headed by Chaerephanes—speaks in detail of the pro¬ 
jected drainage of a lake. The fertile land to be recovered 
by the hydraulic works of Chaerephanes and his associates was 
in case of success to be leased to him for ten years for a pay¬ 
ment of 60 talents. The inscription is assigned with great 
probability to the time between 322 and 309 b.c. It is tempt¬ 
ing to suggest further that Chaerephanes may have learned 
his craft and acquired his means in the service of Alexander. 
We have, however, no evidence of any works of the same 
kind during the later period, which may not be an accident. 

The same class of work was carried out in Macedonia and 
thrace by Philip and Alexander, and probably by their suc¬ 
cessors also. The planting of Macedonian colonies in Thrace 
naturally involved not only the introduction of new agricul¬ 
tural methods but also the improved cultivation of land which 
had hitherto been only primitively tilled and the reclamation 
of waste land. I may remind the reader of the inscription at 
Philippi (Ch. V, n. 38), which refers to efforts made by Alex¬ 
ander to increase the cultivated area in the territory of the 
city and to improve its irrigation. 

We have evidence of similar operations, on a larger scale 
and more systematically conducted, in the eastern Hellenistic 
monarchies. I have previously mentioned (Ch. IV, pp. 360 ff.) 
the important achievements in this respect by the first Ptole¬ 
mies in Egypt. The improvement and extension of irrigation 
works, the reclamation of dry land by means of irrigation, 
and the drainage of marshy land in the Fayum and probably 
in the Delta, especially in the nomes around Alexandria, are 
well known and need not detain us here. The same work was 
started in Babylonia by Alexander, 96 and it is certain that 
his successors Seleucus and the Seleucids did much in the 
same direction. I have quoted^ the inscriptions at Susa which 

* C. P. v. 14, 2. f I.G. xii. 9. 191; Inscr. jur. gr. ix. 

+ Ch. IV, p. 489 f., and n. 270; Ch. VI, p. 858, and n. 140. 
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speak of the restoration of the system of canals around that 
city in Parthian times, a system which certainly was in 
operation in Hellenistic times, though probably of earlier 
origin. The same activity was in all probability displayed by 
the Seleucids in the neighbourhood of their new colonies in 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and elsewhere, whether in the form of 
the restoration of ancient irrigation works, or of the addition 
of new canals and reservoirs. It is highly probable that the 
agricultural territory of Dura-Europus, including the lower 
Khabur region, was as well irrigated in Hellenistic times as 
before, if not better. 

Plants and Animals. We may regard as additions to the 
natural resources of a country the introduction and cultivation 
of new plants or new kinds of plants already in cultivation 
and the acclimatization and breeding of new races of domestic 
animals, often produced by cross-breeding. 97 This was no 
novelty in the Greek world. From early times interchanges in 
this respect between the various centres of Greek life, and the 
introduction of new plants and animals from foreign countries, 
especially from the East, were a common feature of Greek 
economic life. Sometimes the infiltration was sporadic and 
casual, but in some cases experiments in this field were carried 
out on a large scale. We know of the activity in this respect 
shown by the Greek tyrants, the best-known example being 
Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, who made so strong an im¬ 
pression on his contemporaries and remains an important 
figure in the literature of the fourth and third centuries. We 
are told by well-informed authorities that he imported dogs 
from Epirus and Lacedaemon, goats from Scyros and Naxos, 
sheep from Miletus and Attica, pigs from Sicily,* an instance of 
interchange between the various Greek cities. We learn also 
that Dionysius the Elder planted a plane-tree in Rhegium,f 
and that the Bosporans (probably the Spartocids) anticipated 
Harpalus and the first Ptolemies in trying (vainly) to acclima¬ 
tize at Panticapaeum the laurel and the myrtle, attempts 
subsequently repeated by Mithridates.J 

* Ath. xii. 540 c-d, quoting Clytus the ‘Aristotelian' and the Zdfuoi 
T Qpoi of Alexis. f Theophr. H.P. iv. 5. 6; Plin. N.H. xii. 7. 

X Theophr. H.P. iv. 5. 3; Plin. N.H. xvi. 137. 
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We have in the well-known letter of Darius to his satrap 
Gadates evidence of the transfer of Oriental plants to Asia 
Minor and Syria as part of the economic policy of the Persian 
kings:* ‘I praise your intentions’, says the king, ‘in that you 
are improving my land by transplanting fruit-bearing plants 
from beyond the Euphrates into the lower parts of Asia, and 
great gratitude for it is in store for you in the royal house 
( 11 . 8 ff.).’ It is to be regretted that we do not know what 
plants Gadates was acclimatizing: whether it was new types of 
corn and vegetables, or various fruit trees, the glory of Iranian 
lands. These experiments were certainly carried out by 
Gadates not as a private hobby but in order to please the 
king; and they were not exceptional. We know that the 
Persians made an attempt to plant Chalybonian vines, of 
which the produce was so highly esteemed at the Persian 
court, in the territory of Damascus,! and that it was Darius 
who first introduced lucern into Greece,! probably in order 
to provide the horses of his cavalry with their accustomed 
fodder. We may suppose that the pistachio tree was first 
planted in Syria near Aleppo by the Persians, and that the 
famous Pontic walnut trees were first cultivated in Greece at 
the same time. 98 

The Hellenistic kings inherited the policy of the Greek 
tyrants and the Achaemenids, as we know in regard to almost 
all of them. I may quote some examples without aiming at 
completeness. In Aristotle’s History of Animals there are tw 7 o 
references, in passages inserted later by editors of the treatise, 
to measures of this kind taken by the famous Pyrrhus, king 
of Epirus. He was reputed to have produced special breeds 
of cows (n vppixal / 36 es) and sheep (IlvppiKa irpoflara) of exceed¬ 
ingly large size, winch aroused the admiration of his contem¬ 
poraries. Attempts w T ere made to acclimatize these new 7 breeds 
in other countries, but without success. I may mention in 
passing that the cattle-breeding estates of the Aeacids in 
Epirus were organized on model lines. We are told that 

* Copy on stone of the first-second century a.d. found at Magnesia on 
the Maeander, of a document of the early fifth century, S.I.G . 3 22. 

f Posidonius ap. Athen. i. 28 d; Fr. 6S, F. Gr. Hist. 87. 

I Plin. N.H. xviii. 144. 

3161.2 o o 
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Neoptolemus, the predecessor of Pyrrhus, employed a special 
manager of the royal herds of oxen and sheep." 

I have set forth above evidence of the interest taken by 
the pergamene kings in such matters; but the best-known 
experiments in this field are those of the ptolemies (see 
above, Ch. IV, pp. 352 ff.). They keenly desired to improve the 
quality of corn produced in their kingdom by acclimatizing 
new types of wheat (Syrian and various kinds of Greek wheat). 
They intensified the planting of vines and olive-trees and 
introduced new and better sorts. They endeavoured to culti¬ 
vate on Egyptian soil new kinds of oleaginous plants (probably 
sesame), vegetables, and fruit-trees. They introduced new or 
little-used domestic animals (for instance camels), new breeds 
of sheep (Milesian and Arabian) and of dogs and poultry. In 
doing so they had recourse especially to the experience 
(ilxmipLa) of the new settlers in their kingdom, both Orientals 
and Greeks. I may refer in this connexion to Apollonius and 
Zenon and their agricultural staff. But they certainly did not 
neglect the treatises on botany, agriculture, viticulture, gar¬ 
dening, bee-keeping, &c., of w'hich I shall have more to say in 
the following section. Their aim was not only to increase 
the prosperity of their kingdom and their own revenue by 
placing better wheat and larger quantities of it on the 
Greek market, but also to supply the new population of 
Egypt with products to which they were accustomed and, 
as it were, to provide them with congenial surroundings (by 
planting decorative trees without any economic value) which 
would make them feel at home in their new country. 100 

The same was done by the seleucids in Syria, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and probably in the Iranian satrapies also. It is sur¬ 
prising to learn from Strabo* that it was the Macedonians who 
first planted vines (he mentions expressly that it had not been 
done before) in Susiana and in Babylon; and he adds some 
perfectly reliable details as regards the mode of planting the 
vines. Now we know with certainty that vines were cultivated 
in Babylonia and Assyria (and probably in Susiana also) since 
Sumerian times with excellent results. It is probable, therefore, 
that Strabo misunderstood his good and trustworthy source. 

* xv. 3. n, p. 731. 
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We may suppose that exactly the same occurred here as in 
Egypt. The Macedonian colonists planted vines extensively 
on the plots assigned to them in Babylon and Susiana, and 
applied their own methods in doing so. I may quote as a 
parallel the similar proceedings of the Macedonians in Dura- 
Europus. In any case Strabo attests an interesting fact, 
characteristic of the new settlements of both the Seleucids 
and the Ptolemies. We find the same similarity between 
Egypt and the Seleucid kingdom as regards the extensive 
acclimatization of European plants in the new Macedonian 
settlements. The famous attempts of Harpalus to plant Greek 
trees and shrubs in the parks of Babylon, which Theophrastus 
reports and discusses so carefully, resemble the experiments of 
Apollonius on his Philadelphian estate. 101 The introduction 
of some typically Egyptian plants into Palestine, and perhaps 
later into Syria and Babylonia, such as Egyptian beans, lentils, 
mustard, gourds, may have been effected at the time when 
Palestine and a part of Syria were provinces of the Ptolemies, 
or later in Roman times. 102 

The Seleucids, as heirs of the Persian kings, were not satisfied 
with hellenizing the vegetation of their kingdom, but also 
sought to introduce plants from the farther East into their 
various satrapies. A casual notice by Pliny* speaks of at¬ 
tempts made by Seleucus (probably Seleucus I) to acclimatize 
in his kingdom the Indian amomum and nardum, which had 
been brought from India by sea.j The terms in which Pliny 
in the same paragraph speaks of cinnamon (‘ non habet vires 
frutex cinnami in Syriae vicina perveniendi’) suggest that 
similar experiments were tried with this Cingalese plant also. 
Pliny likewise mentions ,\ when treating of frankincense, that 
‘Asiae reges’ had planted frankincense trees in their kingdom. 
By ‘Asiae reges’ he may mean the Seleucids. It is therefore 
probable that the Seleucids made many attempts to produce 
in their own kingdom some of the Indian and Arabian goods 
which were so eagerly bought by their own subjects and by 

* N.H. xvi. 135. 

f ‘Non ferunt amomi nardique deliciae, ne in Arabiam quidem, ex India 
et nave peregrinari; temptavit enim Seleucus rex/ 

J Ibid. xii. 57. 
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their European customers. Similar attempts may be ascribed 
with confidence to the Ptolemies, for Pliny mentions their 
efforts, as true successors of Hatchepsut, to plant in Egypt 
frankincense trees* and to acclimatize the ladamtm (mastic- 
shrub). f But these attempts remained sporadic and were un¬ 
successful, herein differing completely from those which aimed 
at europeanizing the agricultural life of the Near East. In fact, 
nothing essential, nothing which would change considerably 
the economic life of the eastern monarchies was achieved by 
these efforts at acclimatization. Much could have been done 
with ease, but was never even attempted. By way of example 
I may quote some typical instances. 

Some Iranian fruit-trees such as the apricot, peach, and 
cherry were probably never seen in Egypt in Ptolemaic times 
(our knowledge is of course defective and some of the evidence 
is variously interpreted). They appear to have been first accli¬ 
matized in Italy by the Romans and were transferred thence 
to the Hellenistic East. 103 The same was probably the case 
with oranges and lemons. The citrus medico, Risso, the only 
kind of agrumi ever planted in large quantities in the classical 
world, was apparently first acclimatized in Italy by the 
Romans. 104 Banana-trees, well known to the botanists of 
Alexander, remained entirely foreign to the Hellenistic world. 
Still more striking is the fact that cotton, though known in 
Egypt from a very early date and familiar to the classical 
world in general, grown on the Bahrein Islands in the Persian 
Gulf and in Meroe and used there for making textiles, was 
never cultivated on a large scale in the Hellenistic monarchies, 
and cotton stuffs, both cheap and expensive, were mostly 
imported. 105 The same is true of rice. In the time of Alexander 
and the Successors, rice was cultivated not only in Bactria 
but also in Babylonia and Susiana, 4 but it appears not to have 
penetrated into Egypt until late in the Roman Empire and 
never became a rival to the traditional grain plants of the 
ancient world. This neglect of rice in the Mediterranean 
countries is not confined to antiquity. It must be explained 
by the difficulties which its cultivation presents there. 106 

* Plin. N.H. xii. 56. f Ibid. xii. 76. 

% Strabo (Aristobulus), xv. 1. 18, p. 692; Diod. xix. 13. 6. 
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It is a well-known fact that the part which sugar plays in 
modern times was reserved in the ancient world exclusively 
to honey. The production of honey was of course limited, and 
some substitute or supplement to it was highly desirable. 
Such a substitute existed in India and was known, though 
imperfectly, to Hellenistic visitors to that country.* And yet 
no attempt was made in Hellenistic or in Roman times to learn 
more about it or to acclimatize any of the sugar-yielding plants 
in the Greco-Roman world, though sugar ( o- 6 .Kxo.pov ) was occa¬ 
sionally imported from India, certainly in the Roman but 
perhaps also in the Hellenistic age.f 107 Nor was any attempt 
made to produce real silk. Inferior raw silk known as Assyrian 
and Coan (perhaps also made in the island of Amorgos), 
extracted from cocoons produced in the Near East, remained 
for a long time the only material for the home-made Greek 
silk stuffs. The real Chinese silk was imported. 108 

Our information about the acclimatization of new plants 
and animals by the cities of Greece is very meagre. We cer¬ 
tainly should know more about it if we had at our disposal 
the many treatises on agriculture written in Hellenistic times 
in Greece and in the Greek islands. But these treatises are 
irretrievably lost. We are reduced, therefore, to some occa¬ 
sional references. As regards fruit-trees, a passage of the 
Geoponica (x. 12. 3-4) derived from Paxamus, a writer on 
agriculture probably of the first century B.C., indicates that 
this author was the first to describe the way of planting the 
pistachio tree in Greece. The tree was probably first imported 
from Syria to Greece in the lifetime of Paxamus. I may also 
mention the experiments in the planting of palm-trees in Greece 
in the time of Theophrastus! and the attempt made by the 
Rhodians, friends of the Ptolemies and their associates in 
trade, to plant the Egyptian persea tree in Rhodes. As for 
domestic animals, it is probable that domestic ducks were 
first raised in Greece in Hellenistic times. 109 

In the aggregate, the measures taken by the Hellenistic kings 

* See, for example, Nearchus in Strabo, xv. i. 20, p. 693-4. 

f Diod. xix. 94. 10. 

+ Theophr. H.P. ii. 2. 10; iii. 3. 5, cf. C.P. ii. 3. 7, and Plin. N.H. xvi. m 
and 135. 
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added a large number of new plants of great economic value 
to those previously cultivated in their kingdoms. The agri¬ 
cultural aspect of large parts of Egypt, for example, was con¬ 
siderably changed. It was no longer so monotonous as it had 
been. In many respects, for instance in the cultivation of 
wheat, changes of great economic importance were made to 
the advantage of the population and of the rulers. Neverthe¬ 
less, nothing comparable to the later activity of the Arabs 
was carried out or aimed at. The agricultural aspect of Egypt 
was hellenized to a certain extent, but its chief features re¬ 
mained the same as before. And the same was probably true 
of the other parts of the Hellenistic world. 

Forests. Next in economic importance to agriculture (in the 
broad sense of the word, including the culture of the vine 
and olive and of oleaginous plants, besides grazing and bee¬ 
keeping), came forestry and mining (including the quarrying 
of stone). These provided the ancient world 'with lumber and 
firewood, and with metal and stone for building and other 
purposes. We know little of the exploitation of forests by the 
Hellenistic rulers. It should be noticed that all the chief 
Hellenistic monarchies possessed valuable forests, which sup¬ 
plied them not only with timber and firewood but also with 
pitch and tar. The wealth of Macedonia in this respect is 
well known; there was no lack of excellent timber in the 
principal territories of Asia Minor (except Galatia), certain 
regions such as Mount Ida, the Mysian Olympus, Pontus, 
Lycia, and Cilicia being exceptionally rich; the Seleucids had 
at their disposal the woodlands of northern Syria and Meso¬ 
potamia, besides controlling in the early period of their rule 
some of the above-mentioned regions of Asia Minor, and in 
the later period the cedar w r oods of the Lebanon; finally, the 
Ptolemies, though possessing very little wood in their own 
land of Egypt, drew an abundant supply of timber from 
Cyprus and, in their earlier days, from the Lebanon and from 
Lycia and Cilicia. Greece v r as an exception. Large parts of 
it had, by Hellenistic times, been denuded of their forests. 
Other parts, especially some of the islands, never had forests. 
These areas depended therefore on imported timber, pitch, 
and tar. The classical example is Delos, which, as there is 
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much evidence to show, had to import these commodities 
besides'firewood and charcoal. However, there still remained 
in Greece certain areas rich in and celebrated for their beautiful 
forests. Some parts of Elis and Laconia, Mounts Taygetus, 
Parnassus, Olympus, Pelion, and Ossa, and especially Arcadia 
with Mount Cyllene, are mentioned by Theophrastus and 
others as still covered with woods and forests. Among the 
islands Crete still abounded in native woods, which the Cretans 
used for building their piratical fleets. 110 

It is evident that the great demand for v r ood for building 
houses and ships, for wagons and carts, for weapons and 
engines of war, for tools, and for fuel led the Hellenistic rulers 
to exploit their forests more intensively than had been 
customary. 

We leam from casual mention that Antigonus the One-eyed 
and his son Demetrius, for the purposes of their own ship¬ 
building and that of their allies, cut large quantities of timber 
in the forests of Cyprus, which had been protected and 
sparingly used by the local kings of the time. There is no 
doubt that the successors of Antigonus and Demetrius in 
Cyprus, the Ptolemies, acted in the same way. We may safely 
assume that the same intensive exploitation of forests was 
carried on by all the Hellenistic monarchs: the Seleucids, the 
Attalids, the kings of Bithynia and of Pontus. 111 

How this intensive exploitation was effected we do not 
know'. The cutting of trees may have been conducted with 
more method than in the past. The kings now had at their 
disposal an exact knowledge and scientific classification of 
wild trees, a careful description of the most important varie¬ 
ties, and valuable information about the market value of 
different kinds of wood and the technical processes used by 
professional lumbermen (vXorofjio t) and carpenters in Greece, 
Macedonia, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. Theophrastus’ 
admirable treatises on the History of Plants and on the Causae 
piantarum were certainly published either in his lifetime or 
perhaps shortly after his death, which occurred probably 
about 285 B.c. 112 

It is to be regretted that the policy of the Hellenistic kings 
with regard to deforestation, the most vital problem of forestry 
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in general and the natural result of intensive exploitation, is 
unknown to us. The forests that they inherited from their 
predecessors were not virgin forests, but had been systemati¬ 
cally and, as a rule, ruthlessly despoiled in the past. How this 
was done we may learn from a highly illuminating passage of 
Eratosthenes* relating to Cyprus, which I may give verbatim: 
‘Eratosthenes says that in the older times the plains of the 
island were so thickly overgrown with wood that they were 
covered with continuous forests and were not cultivated at all. 
Some help was afforded by the working of mines, since trees 
were felled to smelt the copper and silver ores, and further 
help came from the building of fleets as soon as navigation 
became safe and naval forces sailed the sea. But as no com¬ 
plete victory [over the forests] was won in this way, everyone 
who was willing and able was permitted to cut the trees and 
to own the land thus cleared as private and tax-free property.’ 

Whether the Seleucids and Ptolemies took steps not only to 
exploit their forests more intensively but also to prevent com¬ 
plete deforestation, we unfortunately do not know. I have 
said that in Cyprus the native kings w'ho preceded the Mace¬ 
donian rulers had already protected their forests. We may 
suspect that some system of protection and of methodical 
felling v r as applied, in Roman times at least, to the famous 
cedars of the Lebanon. Whether or not the Ptolemies learned 
something from the Cyprian kings, whether or not the measures 
taken by the Romans in Syria went back to the Ptolemies and 
the Seleucids, in any case the importance of the problem was 
realized by the Ptolemies so far as concerned Egypt. I have 
mentioned above their provident management of the trees of 
Egypt, the steps which they took to protect such as there 
were and to plant the dikes and embankments systematically 
with trees and shrubs. This may point to a similar policy in 
their dominions. 113 

Mines. Of even more importance to the Hellenistic States 
were the mines. The demand for metals w 7 as rapidly increasing 
in the Hellenistic world. Gold, silver, and copper were needed 
for the abundant and ever-increasing coinage of the time. 
Precious metals in coined form, in ingots, but mostly in the 
* Quoted by Strabo, xiv. 6. 5, p. 684. 
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form of silver and gold plate, were hoarded as reserve capital 
by all the monarchs. The same was done by several of the 
richer temples. Silver and gold plate, silver and gold jewels 
were extensively used by private persons, and also formed 
their savings and reserve capital. Copper was still in large 
demand for plate, statues and statuettes, furniture, toilet 
articles, tools, surgical instruments, and weapons. Still more 
important was iron. There was no department of life which 
did not need an abundant supply of iron: war, agriculture and 
industry, transport and navigation absorbed it in ever-in¬ 
creasing quantities. For many countries like Egypt the real 
iron age did not begin until the Hellenistic period. 

The modern mineral resources of what used to be the Hel¬ 
lenistic world are little known and have been unequally 
investigated. Greece, Macedonia, and Egypt, thoroughly ex¬ 
plored as they have been, are exceptions. Over the greater part of 
the former Hellenistic world—Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
the Iranian lands, Arabia—very little has been done in this 
respect. Nor is our evidence regarding ancient times—literary, 
epigraphical, and archaeological—any better. Mines are men¬ 
tioned by our literary texts sporadically. Even Strabo, who 
was much interested in the subject, does not deal exhaustively 
even with the parts of the Hellenistic world that he knew best, 
viz. Asia Minor, to say nothing of those regions which were 
known to him from his literary sources only. Epigraphical 
evidence (except as regards Laurium in Attica) and papyro- 
logical evidence are very meagre. Nor have the archaeo¬ 
logists contributed much except for Greece and Macedonia, 
and for Egypt. 114 

In these circumstances, it is very difficult to estimate the 
activity of the Hellenistic rulers in the field of prospecting and 
mining, to say how many new mines were opened by them, 
and how much more intensively the old mines were worked 
than before. There are a priori reasons for supposing that 
great efforts were made by all the Hellenistic States in this 
respect. An abundant supply of metals was of such vital im¬ 
portance to them all that it must be assumed that they did 
their best to develop all the available mineral resources of 
their respective territories. We know how greatly the success 
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of Philip II depended on his systematic endeavours to increase 
by conquest and prospecting the output of base and precious 
metals from his territories. The policy of Philip was inherited 
by Alexander, and was pursued by the latter in Macedonia 
and later in his new Asiatic empire. We learn from a chance 
reference* that he had a special mining engineer and pros¬ 
pector (fieraWevr 77's) on his staff during his great expedition. 
The engineer—Gorgus by name—investigated the mineral re¬ 
sources of the kingdom of Sopeithes (between Hyarotis and 
Hyphasis, near modern Lahore) and found, besides salt mines, 
rich veins of silver and gold very primitively exploited by the 
Indians. He presented his report to Alexander and later pub¬ 
lished it in book form. There is no doubt that Alexander 
organized a more systematic exploitation of these mines and 
that Gorgus was not the only metalleutes in Alexander’s army 
who met with success in his prospecting operations. 115 

It is evident that all the successors of Alexander acted in 
the same way. Very little could be done in Greece.” 6 The 
Greeks were excellent prospectors, and the mineral wealth of 
Greece and the islands was well known to them. All the 
existing mines were carefully worked long before the Hellenis¬ 
tic period and some of them (very few were rich) were exhausted. 
Many of the Greek cities of the Hellenistic period depended 
therefore for their supply of metals chiefly on the import 
of semi-finished products. In Macedonia the situation was 
different.” 7 Here the mineral wealth was very large and far 
from being exhausted. It is certain that the successors of 
Alexander in Macedonia paid as much attention to their mines 
as did Philip and Alexander. We may infer, for instance, that 
under Perseus much prospecting was done and that the 
existing mines of his country were worked extensively.f By 
these means and by increasing the burden of taxation he accu¬ 
mulated large quantities of gold and silver, part of which ulti¬ 
mately came into the hands of the Romans .J I may also note 
that, according to modern investigations, the comparatively 

* Strabo, xv. i. 30, p. 700. f Liv. xlv. 40. 

+ Diod. xxx. 9 and 19; xxxi, 14 (on his mercenaries and allies), and Liv. 
xlv. 40. 1, cf. 29; Veil. Pat. i. 9. 6; Plin. N.H. xxxiii. 56 (booty taken by the 
Romans). 
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rich silver and gold mines of Chalcidice were first discovered 
in the time of Philip II and then actively developed in Hel¬ 
lenistic times. The same seems to be true of the copper mines 
of Othrys in Thessaly. 

In Egypt much energy was shown by the Ptolemies in pros¬ 
pecting and mining. Modern investigations in the eastern 
Desert of Egypt show that in this region: ‘the ancients . . . 
left little of value; near Umm Hat they tested every blue 
stain for argentiferous copper’. 118 The Ptolemies certainly 
inherited the knowledge of their predecessors and were not 
behind them in applying it both in Egypt and in their other 
dominions. I have mentioned above how intensively they 
exploited the gold mines of Nubia and the mines (gold, copper, 
iron) of the eastern Arabian desert. 119 So long as the rule of 
the Ptolemies lasted, these mines (perhaps with short inter¬ 
ruptions) were in operation and probably yielded substantial 
returns. Next to Egypt in importance and richer in copper, 
silver, and iron was Cyprus. 120 There is no doubt that the 
Ptolemies intensified mining in that island and received thence 
all the copper that they needed, besides some silver and iron. 
The wealth of Cyprus in copper explains, in my opinion, the 
abandonment by the Ptolemies of the copper mines of Sinai, 
which were difficult to exploit and whose output was probably 
small. To the mineral resources they possessed in Egypt and 
Cyprus the Ptolemies probably added those of their possessions 
in Asia Minor and in Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine. How 
much silver and iron they received from Asia Minor and what 
mines were here under their control, it is impossible to say. 
South-western Asia Minor has been little explored in this 
respect in modern times and we are poorly informed about 
the extent of the Ptolemaic territory behind the line of coastal 
cities. We may conjecture, for example, that they had access 
to the iron mines from which Cibyra received its supply of 
iron.* 121 The wealth in copper and iron of Palestine and 
especially Idumaea (ancient Edom) and the adjoining districts 
of Arabia has recently been revealed. These deposits were 
apparently extensively worked in pre-Hellenistic times. One 
of the centres of smelting and refining copper and iron from the 
* Strabo, xiii. 4. 17, p. 631. 
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eleventh to the seventh century b.c. was the famous indus¬ 
trial and commercial city of Ezion-Geber on the Gulf of 
Akabah, which has recently been excavated. According to 
the letter of Ps.-Aristeas the working of the Idumean mines 
was suspended under the Persian domination. 122 It may have 
been resumed by the Nabataeans, who controlled Idumaea, 
and the metals may have been used by them and exported to 
Ptolemaic Palestine and later to the Seleucid kingdom. But 
we have no positive evidence to this effect. The copper and 
iron mines were certainly not exhausted and were capable of 
a large output. It is therefore puzzling to find it stated by 
Strabo* that the Nabataeans, while rich in native gold and 
silver, imported their supply of iron and copper. Were the 
Nabataean kings forced to abandon the production of these 
metals either by political pressure (which is highly improbable, 
especially during the late Seleucid and early Roman times, a 
period of great political expansion for the Nabataeans) or by 
lack of fuel? Further archaeological exploration of the Naba¬ 
taean region, so splendidly begun by Dr. N. Glueck, will 
probably solve this problem. The Ptolemies may also have 
exploited certain other mines in Palestine and the copper and 
iron mines of the Lebanon. 123 All these sources of supply in 
Asia Minor and in Palestine were of course lost to them after 
the battle of Panium. 

On the activity of the seleucids in respect of prospecting 
and mining we know practically nothing. In their early days 
they were' self-sufficient as regards the basic metals—gold, 
silver, copper, iron, tin, lead, &c. 124 Mines of these metals 
were scattered all over the huge empire of the early Seleucids. 
Its poorest part was the central kernel. Copper and iron mines 
were situated especially in the Lebanon (which was under the 
control of the Ptolemies in early Seleucid times) and in the 
upper Euphrates and Tigris regions, some of them compara¬ 
tively rich (the copper mines of Arghana near Diarbekr, 
ancient Amida). To these we may add the copper mines of 
the Persian Gulf, especially those of Oman and the Bahrein 
Islands. There were some much richer mines in Iran, especially 
those of Carmania (Luristan), which is described by Strabof 

* xvi. 4. 26, p. 784. f xv. 2. 14, p. 726. 
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as possessing an abundance of all sorts of metals, including 
gold and silver. Strabo further mentions the tin mines of 
Drangiana.* India was also praised by the Greeks for its 
wealth in various metals. I have mentioned the mines of the 
Cathaeans and I may add that allusions to the mineral wealth ^ 
of India in general are comparatively frequent in our literary ^ 
texts.f Nearer to the centre of the early Seleucid kingdom 
and probably under the control of the early Seleucids were the 
rich silver and iron mines of the southern Caucasus, Armenia, 
and the celebrated region of the Chalybes between Amisus 
and Trapezus. We know the reputation that their iron mines 
and iron works enjoyed throughout the Greek world. The 
wealth of this mining region and the skill of the Chalybian 
smiths were a common topic in Greek literature from the early 
fifth century B.c. It was generally believed by the Greeks, 
who probably from early times drew their main supply of iron 
from this region and perhaps also from South Russia, that 
iron and iron weapons were a Scythian discovery. The mines 
were still in full operation in early | and late§ Hellenistic 
times. 125 Finally, the Seleucids possessed some of the rich 
iron and silver mines of the Taurus mountains, such as the 
silver mines of the modern Bulghar Maaden (Cilicia). 

The situation of the Seleucids in respect of the supply of 
metals changed greatly for the worse in the later period, when 
they lost one part of their empire after another, both in the 
East and in the West. Especially disastrous were the losses 
in the West. Almost all the rich mining districts of Asia Minor 
now fell into the hands of the independent Anatolian kings. 
Central Asia Minor and its mineral wealth became the property 
of the Pergamene kings, while the Mithridatids of Pont us con¬ 
trolled the rich mining districts of the south-eastern Euxine 
coast, those of the southern Caucasus and of Armenia, and 
some of those of the Taurus. Finally the whole of Asia Minor 
was severed from the Seleucid kingdom by the treaty of 
Apamea. The Seleucids of the second century B.c. were thus 

* Ibid, io, p. 724. 

f Ctesias, ap. Phot. Bibl., ed. I. Bekker, 1S24, p. 46 b. 25; Diod. ii. 36. 2, 
and Plin. X.H. vi. 67. 

| Apoll. Rh. Argon, ii. 1002 ft. 


§ Strabo, xii. 3. 19, p. 549. 
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confined to the kernel of their kingdom, including Phoenicia 
and Palestine. Whether they made the best of this situation 
and endeavoured to develop the output of the mines of their 
reduced territory and to increase their number by systematic 
prospecting we do not know. 

In speaking of the mineral resources of the Seleucid kingdom 
I may briefly mention bitumen and petroleum. These products 
were well known and extensively used for various purposes in 
the pre-Hellenistic period. When the Macedonians and Greeks 
took possession of the rich oilfields of Mesopotamia and the 
bitumen of the Dead Sea they showed great interest in them 
and carefully registered all the known sources of supply. But 
they never made any serious efforts to utilize these materials. 
They stuck to pitch and tar, and never thought of replacing 
them by bitumen. They never endeavoured to make use of 
petroleum for military purposes, as fuel, or as a possible sub¬ 
stitute for vegetable oils as illuminants. The use of bitumen 
and petroleum in the Hellenistic and Roman times remained 
very limited. 126 

It is unnecessary to repeat here the little that we know of 
the mining operations of the lesser kings of the Hellenistic 
world. It may be supposed that they showed no less interest 
in developing the mineral resources of their respective coun¬ 
tries than did the Antigonids, the Ptolemies, and the Seleucids. 

Quarries. Closely connected with mining was the quarrying 
of various kinds of stone, both common building material and 
the rare and more expensive qualities, such as varieties of 
marble, the glory of Greece and Asia Minor, and the famous 
alabaster, granite, diorite, basalt, porphyry, &c., of Egypt. 
We know little about the subject either in general or as regards 
the Hellenistic period in particular. It is evident that active 
work must have been carried on in Hellenistic times in most 
of the quarries, for the extensive building operations in all 
the Hellenistic States gave rise to an increasing demand for 
stone. Yet it must be noted that the quarries in many of 
these States were worked on a much more limited scale than 
later in the Roman period. I may mention for example that 
the quarries of Docimium-Synnada, which yielded an excellent 
kind of variegated marble, appear to have been much less 
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actively developed in Hellenistic than in Roman times,* and 
that in Egypt many rich quarries of the best and rarest stone 
were probably first opened by the Romans. 127 

I cannot here review all the other sources of wealth of the 
Hellenistic world. As regards these the general picture will be 
approximately the same: great efforts made in the Hellenistic 
period to intensify their exploitation in order to supply the 
needs of the respective States and to export the surplus. 

Fishing. I may, hov'ever, make one exception and say a few 
words about fishing. We must bear in mind that this industry 
played a very important part in the economy of the ancient 
world in general, in all periods of its evolution, a part perhaps 
even more important than it plays in modern times. Bread 
and fish, with the addition of olive-oil and wine, formed in 
ancient times the most substantial parts of the diet of the people, 
rich and poor. Fish, fresh and salted, pickled and dried, was 
consumed in large quantities, the poorer classes being almost 
entirely dependent for their opson on the cheaper qualities 
and especially on salted and dried fish. This v r as so in Greece 
from a very early time and also in the Near East. The needs 
of the latter region v r ere supplied by the rich fisheries of its 
great rivers—the Tigris and the Euphrates in Mesopotamia 
with the adjacent parts of the Persian Gulf, and the Nile with 
the lake of the Fayum in Egypt. Sea fish, except along the 
Syrian and Phoenician coast, played a secondary part, the 
main yield being that of the rivers. The Greek cities supplied 
their needs partly by extensive local fishing along the coast 
of the Aegean and in certain rivers and lakes (for instance 
Lake Copais in Boeotia), but in great part by the import of 
fish from the rich and flourishing fisheries of the Euxine, the 
Straits, and the Propontis, and of the great northern rivers, 
the Danube, Dniester, Bug, Dnieper, Don, and Kuban. 128 

The popularity of fishing and the keen interest in fish through¬ 
out the Greek world are reflected in the frequent mentions of 
this subject in the Greek literature of Classical and Hellenistic 
times. In the hands of Aristotle and his successors ichthyology 
became a science, while the many authors of Halieutica, chiefly 
of the Hellenistic and Roman periods, made of fishing a 
* Strabo, xii. 8. 14, p. 577; cf. Lx. 5. 16, p. 437. 
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based on reports collected from fishermen of the methods they 
followed. Athenaeus, himself keenly interested in fish from 
various points of view, gives an interesting list of these 
methods (i. 13). The only example of the Halieutica still 
extant, that of Oppian of Anazarbus in Cilicia, a contemporary 
of Athenaeus, probably gives a fair idea of what the earlier 
Halieutica were like: a combination of a catalogue raisonne of 
various kinds of fish, based on ichthyological studies, with 
detailed descriptions of the various ways of fishing. The same 
popularity of everything connected with fish and fishing is 
attested by the abundance of monuments of art on which 
these are represented. I may remind the reader of the South 
Italian red-figured ‘fish-dishes’, distributed all over the Greek 
world,* and continued in the Italian fish mosaics of the Hel¬ 
lenistic period, of which the examples at Pompeii are well 
known. These in their turn were imitated in the later fish 
mosaics of Italy and of the western and eastern Roman pro¬ 
vinces. I may cite also in this connexion the many painted 
vases of the Classical period and the still more numerous 
mosaics and paintings of Roman times, the latter derived 
from Hellenistic originals which display the various ways of 
fishing, and the Hellenistic statues and statuettes representing 
typical figures of fishermen. 129 

Our information about fishing and fisheries in Hellenistic 
times is defective. New fisheries can hardly have been dis¬ 
covered in this period. The habits of the river fish of the 
great Oriental rivers were well known to the local population 
from very early times. The same may be said of Greece. 
The art of Aegean and Mycenean Greece shows how thoroughly 
acquainted the inhabitants of Greece were in those days with 
the various kinds of fish in the Aegean waters. This know¬ 
ledge was inherited and extended by the Greeks. Aristotle’s 
masterly descriptions of various fish were based on this accumu¬ 
lated knowledge and they were in all probability the source 
of most of the data about fish and fishing collected by the 
late Hellenistic authorities on whom Aelian, Pliny, and Oppian 
relied. There is, for example, not the slightest doubt that 
the Greeks of Panticapaeum, Chersonesus, Olbia, Byzantium, 
* A fragment has been found even in Uruk, see p. 90, n. 22. 
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Cyzicus, Sinope, and so on, who had applied themselves 
energetically to fishing since the foundation of these cities, 
were thoroughly familiar before the Hellenistic period with 
the seasonal migrations of the tunnies and the pelamydes (one- 
year-old tunnies), and with the best places and devices for 
catching them. What could be added to this knowledge in 
Hellenistic times was probably very slight. New and impor¬ 
tant methods may, however, have been introduced in the 
organization of the fishing industry, especially as regards the 
preparation of fish for the market and its preservation. But 
precisely in this respect our evidence is very meagre and does 
not permit us to discriminate between new and traditional 
methods. I may say a few words on the subject here, to avoid 
recurring to it in the following section. 

Fishing proper, that is to say, the catching of fish by various 
methods carefully described in our texts, had from time imme¬ 
morial been carried on by individual fishermen or by groups, 
and this probably remained the custom in the Hellenistic 
period both in the East and in Greece. There was more com¬ 
plexity, from the economic standpoint, in the preparation of 
salted, pickled, and dried fish, and the organization of export. 
These required capital and planning, which were probably 
supplied in Greece by cities and individual capitalists. We 
have some scattered evidence on the subject. For example, 
the city of Sinope constructed Oavpacnd n^Xapvhela, as con¬ 
spicuous and admirable as its famous vavcnadpa and pro¬ 
bably contiguous to them.* Unfortunately we do not know the 
date of this construction. In Cos in the second century B.C. and 
elsewhere there were public as well as private axonal (watch- 
towers for tunnies).| There is occasional mention of rich ex¬ 
porters of fish, who perhaps at the same time organized the 
preparation of fish for export. I may quote the famous instance 
of Chaerephilus, the dealer in rapL^os, a contemporary of 
Demosthenes, who received the franchise for his services to the 
city. \ He had certainly successors in the Hellenistic period. For 
the Hellenistic monarchies the evidence with which I have dealt 
above is a little better. Here I may cite again (Ch. IV, p. 297) 
certain papyri from Tebtunis which convey a fair idea of the 

* Strabo, xii. 3. 11, p 545. f S.I.G . 3 1000. % Athen. iii. 119 f. 

3261-2 p p 
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organization of the catching and sale of fish on an extensive 
scale in some large fisheries of the Fayum, which belonged 
either to the king or to the holder of a gift-estate. Whether 
all was new in the skilful organization of this great undertaking 
cannot be ascertained. 

3. Exploitation of the Natural Sources of Wealth 

As a consequence of the eastward extension of the Greek 
world, the Greeks of the Hellenistic age, both in their native 
lands and in the new kingdoms, were confronted with many 
new factors in their social and economic life. It was inevitable, 
therefore, that they should change to some extent their ances¬ 
tral methods of exploiting the ample natural resources at their 
disposal. Some of these were new; others, though known 
before, were first placed within their reach by Alexander. The 
same is true of the native population of the East, which after 
Alexander’s time entered upon a new phase of its age-long 
economic and social evolution. 

We should accordingly expect, a priori, to find various inno¬ 
vations in the methods of agriculture, industry, and commerce, 
designed to meet the gradually increasing demand for more 
and better goods which resulted from more diversified and 
ever more refined requirements. We may accept, for instance, 
the view of many modern scholars, that the brilliant develop¬ 
ment of exact science in the Hellenistic period contributed 
largely to the improvement of methods of production and 
exchange, by the invention of new technical devices in the 
economic spheres in question. 

The aim of this section will therefore be to promote a clear 
understanding of the subject by summarizing the material 
related to it, of which the greater part has been set out in the 
previous chapters. The reader will thus be enabled to realize 
the number and importance of the innovations in this field 
first introduced in the Hellenistic period, and the great 
changes they effected in the economic aspect of the Hellenistic 
world. 

A. AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture remained during the Hellenistic age what it had 
previously been—the chief industry of all the States that 
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formed the Hellenistic world. According to Greek ideas agri¬ 
culture was the natural occupation of a free man, of a citizen 
of one of the cities; a craft (t€x v v) that was lucrative, healthy, 
respectable, and easy to learn. Such is at least the philosophy 
of agriculture formulated by Xenophon* for a gentleman- 
farmer, a typical figure of his own time. The same mutatis 
mutandis is true of the Oriental world. 

I may therefore begin my economic survey with a few 
remarks on this industry, dealing first with the Greek cities, f 
then with the Hellenistic monarchies. 

Land tenure. The main features of land tenure in the Greek 
city system are little known. We have no statistical data, even 
approximate, concerning the distribution of land among the 
various classes of the population. It is certain, however, that 
substantial changes in this respect were taking place. Peasant- 
owned land, characteristic of Greece in the fifth century, was 
gradually declining in importance. Land was passing from the 
hands of small farmers or peasants into those of various 
corporative bodies: cities, subdivisions of cities (such as 
phylae, phratries, and demes), temples, and various corpora¬ 
tions, and into those of landowners residing in the cities or 
living on their farms but exploiting their property not by 
applying the farm produce to the support of themselves and 
their families, but by drawing a steady though modest income 
from the sale of that produce or by renting the land to 
tenants. 130 

This process of concentration of landed property began 
early. It was a typical feature of the fourth century b.c. 
(above, Chs. II and III, pp. 96, 162). The gentlemen-farmers 
for whom Xenophon wrote his books on otVoro/xta are well 
known to us from various sources of that century, especially 
from the orators and the authors of the Middle and New 
Comedies. We have a characteristic example in the estate of 
Phaenippus, a contemporary of Demosthenes, a medium-sized 
area of about 750 acres (300 hectares). Its barley, wine, 

* Oec. v. 1 and 17, cf. 3 on cattle breeding. 

| As I have had no occasion in the preceding chapters to deal in detail 
with land tenure and agriculture in the cities of continental Greece and the 
islands, I devote some pages to the subject here. 
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and firewood yielded the owner in years of good harvest and 
high prices an income of more than five talents. 131 Such or 
smaller estates were probably owned by many of his contem¬ 
poraries, as depicted in the comedies of Menander and other 
dramatists. Even more common were estates which consisted 
of small farms scattered over a wide region. While we find 
several mentions of medium-sized estates of these two types, 
cultivated either by slaves and hired hands or by tenants, 
we seldom hear of peasant proprietors and of owners of large 
latifundia. The typical land tenure of the fourth century b.c. 
was therefore probably bourgeois ownership. 

For the later period, the third and the subsequent centuries, 
our evidence is very meagre. We may assume, however, that 
there were no substantial changes in this respect until the 
troubled times of the second and first centuries b.c., when 
many members of the middle class were ruined, and from these 
ruins a few magnates emerged, who may have invested their 
capital in large estates. The ruling aristocracy of Athens of 
the second and first centuries B.c. may have belonged to this 
small group. 132 

System of Cultivation. Of the system of turning land to 
account during this period we know very little. It appears, 
however, that the traditional, old-fashioned peasant land 
economy gradually gave place to new methods inspired by the 
desire to produce the best qualities of the most marketable 
goods in the largest possible quantity, so as to obtain the 
maximum return.* Agriculture in the hands of the land- 
owners of the new type appears to have become a -iyvr h and 
many manuals were written to help landowners in the manage¬ 
ment of their property. Such manuals were known to Plato (?) 
and Aristotle, and were used by Theophrastus. With them 
we may class Xenophon’s books on olxovogia and the most 
ancient sources of the Roman scriptores rei rusticae, so far as 
these ancient manuals were authentic and not psendepigrapha, 
that is to say, later works circulated under famous names. 133 

Of their character we may form some idea by studying the 
botanical treatises of Theophrastus. They appear to have been 
collections of maxims of practical farmers, the results of their 
* Arist. Pol. i. n. i25S b , 1259’. 
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ifin tip La, systematically classified and logically interpreted. 
Theophrastus in his botanical works endeavoured to combine 
this ip-neipia with his theoretical and scientific study of plants, 
but his attempt was never repeated or extended by other 
writers, and his own work was rejected by later practical agri¬ 
culturists as too scientific and theoretical. Varro* when 
quoting the works of Theophrastus among those concerned 
with agriculture remarks that they were ‘non tarn idonei iis 
qui agrum colere volunt quam qui scholas philosophorum’. 134 

It is evident that post-Theophrastian agricultural treatises 
reverted to the old type and developed it extensively. There 
were many of them. 135 It is regrettable that though we know 
many names of authors of such works (Varro speaks of there 
being fifty and names forty-nine, R.R. i. 1. 8), not one of the 
manuals of the Hellenistic period has survived or can be re¬ 
constructed from the few quotations by the scriptores rei 
rusiicae of Roman times, except perhaps the frequently quoted 
and very popular manual (reopyiKa) of Bolus Democritus of 
Mendes in Egypt. This manual has recently been ingeniously 
reconstructed by M. Wellmann. It may be noted that Bolus 
assumed his second name in order to present himself to the 
reader as a kind of second Democritus, the famous philosopher 
of Abdera who gradually became a half-mythical person, a 
source of the most important wisdom. 136 

Of the fifty Greek writers on agriculture mentioned by 
Varro (in his ‘bibliography’, repeated by Columella and Pliny) 
no direct use was made by Varro himself and his successors 
(with perhaps a few exceptions). But they were read and 
studied by Cassius Dionysius and incorporated in his work on 
agriculture, a translation of the famous agricultural handbook 
of Mago, the Carthaginian, who likewise had made ample use 
of Greek sources, as did Cato in Rome. 137 Now Cassius 
Dionysius’ treatise, either in the original or in the abbreviation 
by Diophanes of Bithynia, was the chief source of all the Roman 
writers on agriculture. It follows that the Latin books on 
agriculture (and the late Greek Geoponica) contained a large 
amount of Greek material and may be regarded in many 
respects as a continuation of Greek agricultural literature. 

* R.R. i. 5. 1-2. 
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It is to be regretted that we are so poorly informed about 
the Greek agronomical writers. Not only are we unable to re¬ 
construct their works, but we do not even know the dates of 
the individual authors nor, in all cases, their places of origin. 
Among those whose place of origin was known to Varro, the 
large majority, it may be noted, were inhabitants of the islands 
and Asia Minor. Very few were natives of continental Greece, 
and all these were Athenians. 

The relation between the Greek and the Roman agronomical 
literature which I have indicated above, and which is reflected 
in the Greek terminology adopted (in Latin form) by. the 
Roman writers on agriculture, 138 as in other ways, may 
suggest that not only were certain technical processes bor¬ 
rowed by the Latins from the Greeks, but also that the general 
spirit of the Roman agricultural tcx 1 ’ 7 ) was n °t very different 
from that of their Greek predecessors and contemporaries. 
The Romans, like the pre-Hellenistic and Hellenistic Greeks, 
treated their subject as a systematic science, based on experi¬ 
ence and logic, and having as its object the extraction from 
the soil of the largest possible amount of produce. Their own 
system they sharply contrasted with that of the old-fashioned 
peasantry, based exclusively on tradition and suspicious of 
any innovations. 

To illustrate this point I may refer to the famous passage 
in Varro* where, speaking of the labour used in agriculture, 
he contrasts the peasants with the modern cultivators, a pas¬ 
sage, I may add, apparently borrowed by Varro in one way 
or another from his ultimately Hellenistic sources. In the 
course of this passage Varro says: ‘all the fields are cultivated 
either by slaves or free men, or both: by free men when they 
work on their [own] land with their own hands [the Greek 
avTovpyoi], such as the many poor people (pauper cult) with 
their families, or when they are employed as hired hands . . . 
or those whom Romans called obaerarii and who still exist in 
large numbers in Asia, Egypt, and Illyricum’. 

The casual remark of Varro is very interesting. His mention 
of peasants and serfs shows that the land economy based on 
peasant labour and that based on serf labour were known to 

* R.R. i. 17. 2. 
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him, but were regarded by him as survivals not worth special 
study, and without interest or relevance from the point of view 
of a progressive farmer. It is noteworthy that he regards the 
peasants as a feature of Italian land economy, while the serfs 
have a certain importance in the economic system of Asia and 
Egypt (observe the omission of Syria) and of some barbarian 
tribes of the Balkan peninsula. Greece is not mentioned as a 
home either of peasant economy or of serf economy (Sparta, 
Thessaly, Crete), nor is there any mention of Carthage. It 
appears that Varro’s statement is derived partly from a 
Hellenistic source unfamiliar with Greece and Africa, and 
partly from personal observation. 

Though of no interest to the progressive farmer, peasant 
and serf cultivators were nevertheless still important elements 
of agricultural life in the time of the Hellenistic writer on 
whom Varro drew and in his own day. This we know not only 
from Varro but from other sources also. Widely adopted as 
it had been, the systematic land economy of the agricultural 
writers was not completely dominant in the Hellenistic period. 
Peasant economy and serf economy still survived and retained 
some importance. I shall speak of the Hellenistic monarchies 
later in this section. Here I may say a few words about Greece. 

In continental Greece serf economy, though very little 
known, certainly existed in some places. It lost its importance 
in Sparta after the time of Nabis, but it may have retained 
comparative vitality in Thessaly and in Crete. 139 Nor was 
peasant economy completely eliminated by the concentration 
of land in the hands of corporative bodies and of the urban 
bourgeoisie. The bulk of our information about land tenure 
and methods of cultivation is derived from the numerous con¬ 
tracts of lease of land engraved on stone and found in various 
parts of Greece and Asia Minor. The parties to these leases 
are various corporative bodies on the one hand, and private 
persons on the other. No contracts between private land- 
owners and their tenants are extant. This does not mean, of 
course, that private landowners never leased their land. The 
absence of private contracts of lease engraved on stone must 
be explained otherwise: either the contracts were oral or more 
probably they were never recorded on stone, an expensive 
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procedure not needed in private transactions. A careful study 
of the above-mentioned leases may perhaps reveal the standing 
of the tenants and their methods of cultivation, and may show 
whether they were for the greater part small peasants or men 
of wealth who invested their capital in leases of this kind. My 
impression is that both were represented and that it was the 
former who prevailed at Thespiae, while the latter were charac¬ 
teristic of Delos. But without minute study, no final conclu¬ 
sions can be drawn. 140 

It is not easy to ascertain what progress was achieved in 
agriculture in general in Hellenistic Greece. Our evidence on 
the point is very poor and the opinions of modern scholars 
differ widely. Jarde, for instance, sees no progress, while 
Heichelheim takes a much more favourable view. I am in¬ 
clined to side with the former rather than with the latter. I 
may adduce some facts, and first as regards the production of 
corn. 

Agricultural Implements and Methods. To begin with agri¬ 
cultural implements: these appear to have remained in Hel¬ 
lenistic Greece the same as they had been in the Classical 
period. We have some evidence about the plough. 141 It would 
seem from representations of it on vases and coins and from 
the few existing descriptions that no essential changes had 
been made in its design and construction since the days of 
Hesiod. There is evidence of some partial improvements for 
the first time in the late Hellenistic period in Italy. It is 
interesting to note that the iron ploughshare (wis, vomer), the 
only part of the plough that was not made of wood, is not 
mentioned by Hesiod and very rarely in later authors, and it 
appears highly probable that it was not in common use in 
Greece even in Hellenistic times. In Italy, I may observe, it 
was the essential feature in the plough, but in the light soil of 
Greece it would seem not to have been indispensable. Nor 
can we record any progress or important change in the methods 
of cultivation. The biennial system—sown and fallow land 
alternating (in Greek apovv r»p -yrjv AaX\d£), the fallow land 
being sometimes sown with light leguminous crops—remained 
the traditional and general system of cultivation. The triennial 
system, the so-called ‘three-fields’ system, with rotation of 
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crops, was not in common use and is not mentioned in our texts, 
except perhaps by Xenophon.* 142 Nor were there notable 
changes in the methods of preparing the land for sowing, in 
the traditional system of manuring (though the importance 
of the matter was discussed by Theophrastus and improve¬ 
ments in it were possible and desirable), or in the reaping and 
threshing of corn. More attention may have been paid by 
progressive farmers to seed corn (selection of the best grain 
and use of foreign varieties), and to the cultivation of new 
plants (for example lucern, above, p. 1163). In some fertile 
parts of Greece even the ‘ two crops a year ’ system ( %t.<nropelv ) 
was practised. But this was exceptional. 143 

No general conclusions, however, are justified. Improve¬ 
ments in agricultural technique and in the methods of growing 
annual crops may have been adopted in the richer parts of 
Greece and on estates of the more progressive farmers. But 
the general character of agriculture can hardly have been 
essentially changed by these partial improvements. It w r as 
dictated by the nature of the land, to which the Greeks adapted 
themselves with great skill. Primitive as the methods were, 
they were the best possible, and the Greeks applied them with 
patience and tenacity. 

Corn-growing. A large part of the territory of Greece w-as 
sown with corn (barley and wheat). Next in importance to 
corn were the vines and the olive plantations. We are unable 
to say vdiether the area planted with vines and olive-trees 
increased or decreased in the Hellenistic period. It could not 
be extended indefinitely. The market for wine and olive-oil 
was limited, for local production both in Greece and in the 
monarchies of the East competed with imported supplies. 
Moreover, it was natural that corn production should always 
remain the principal concern of peasants who sought in the 
first place to satisfy the needs of their families and live-stock. 
Nor was corn production unprofitable on larger estates: the 
market for oil and wine was unstable, while there always w r as 
a local demand for w r heat and barley. At moments of food 
shortage and of scanty imports such as occurred frequently in 
Greek history, when prices of home-grown corn were very 

* Oec. xvi. 12-15. 
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high, the production of corn was much more profitable than 
that of wane and oil. 

Viticulture. The cultivation of vines was highly elaborate. 
It would be very instructive to compare the casual remarks 
on their cultivation made by Theophrastus in his two treatises 
with the stipulations imposed by landowners on tenants in 
certain leases of vineyards chiefly of the fourth century B.C., 
such as the contract regarding the sacred land of Arcesine, 
which contains an enumeration of various processes which had 
to be carried out by the lessee in the vineyard.* No less valu¬ 
able would be a careful study of the terminology of viticulture 
in the fourth century and of the character of various operations 
performed in the vineyards at that time, in the light of the 
much more elaborate suggestions made in this regard by the 
Roman agronomists and the Geoponica, and of the operations 
required of certain lessees of vineyards (or contractors for 
work done in the vineyards, /ucrfWat epymv) in contracts of 
Roman times found in Egypt.f No such comparisons are 
here possible. In perusing the documents cited above, I have 
found a striking coincidence between Theophrastus and the 
contracts of his time, and between the practice of the fourth 
century B.c. and that of later times. These coincidences 
cannot be accounted for unless we assume that the elaborate 
system of vine culture as it appears in late Hellenistic and 
Roman times had in all essentials been worked out by the vine 
planters of Classical Greece and had been substantially adop¬ 
ted, with only partial changes and improvements, by the viti¬ 
culturists of Greece, Italy, and Egypt in Hellenistic and 
Roman times. How much precisely was added to the original 
practice in these later periods we are unable to say. We know 
the names of many authors of the Hellenistic period who pub¬ 
lished special treatises on viticulture or dealt with it in their 
general manuals of agriculture, but we know nothing of the 
contents of their works. We may conjecture that while col¬ 
lecting information about viticulture and its methods in 
various parts of the Hellenistic world they may have advised 

* S.I.G . 3 963, cf. the contract of lease of the demos of Aexone of 346/5 b.c., 
ibid. 966. 

| The most elaborate are Oxyr. 1631 and 1692. 
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their readers to introduce certain improvements in the existing 
practice and that their readers may have done so. I may 
quote, for example, the instance of Chaereas, the Athenian, 
who was apparently well acquainted with the peculiar methods 
practised in Babylonia and with some innovations made by 
the vine-growers of that country, for he mentions a specially 
delectable kind of Babylonian wine which he calls nectar;* 
Bolus Democritus of Mendes was probably well acquainted 
with the Egyptian practice, and so forth. The Roman suc¬ 
cessors of Hellenistic agronomists, wiio were familiar (through 
Cassius Dionysius) with the practice of the Hellenistic vine- 
growers, may have taken due notice of their new contri¬ 
butions and may have added some further innovations 
practised in Italy and Punic Africa. But all this is pure con¬ 
jecture. For fuller knowledge we must aw T ait fresh evidence, 
winch may be furnished by the discovery in Greece, Asia 
Minor, the Seleucid kingdom, or more probably Egypt, of new 
contracts of lease with detailed prescriptions regarding the 
cultivation of vines. 144 

Culture of Olives, &c. We have less information about the 
culture of olives, figs, and other fruit-trees and the manage¬ 
ment of kitchen-gardens. I need not insist on the importance 
of oil production in the Greek economy. Nor should we under¬ 
estimate the part played by figs in Greek diet. The ancient 
agronomists were as explicit on these subjects as they were 
on viticulture. We know r of several writers later than Theo¬ 
phrastus w r ho had much to say about olive-trees in general, 
and dealt in particular with the methods of treating them. 
We hear also of special manuals relating to gardening ( ktqttov- 
pLKa .). It is unnecessary to remind the reader of the importance 
of olive culture in the Italian economy of Republican and 
Imperial times, for a glance at the treatises of Cato, Varro, 
Columella, and Pliny will suffice. But the evidence at our 
disposal does not enable us to determine what improvement 
w r as made in this field in Hellenistic times. We have no elabo¬ 
rate contracts of lease of olive plantations in that period, and 
the contracts of Roman times found in Egypt are few and 
contain hardly any technical details. 145 

* Athen. i. 32 b. 
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I may add in conclusion that little is known about the im¬ 
plements used in vineyards and olive plantations. It may be 
conjectured that those found in Pompeii were in use not only 
in Italy but also in the Hellenistic world. 146 The slow develop¬ 
ment of oil- and wine-presses in the Hellenistic period has 
already been noticed (Ch. IV, p. 364 and n. 158). 

Cattle-breeding. The rearing of oxen, sheep, and goats, and 
of draught animals—donkeys, horses, and mules—was from 
the earliest times one of the main occupations of the Greeks 
in continental Greece and in the islands. Certain parts of 
Greece v’ere naturally adapted to it. Epirus, Acarnania, Thes¬ 
saly, Boeotia and Euboea, and some parts of the Peloponnese, 
especially Arcadia, were always areas of large flocks and of 
cattle-breeding. Moreover, no agriculture was possible without 
live-stock, especially oxen and mules, which were required 
even in the primitive peasant economy. So it V'as in Homeric 
times and in the days of Hesiod, and so it remained later; and 
the Hellenistic period w r as no exception. I may cite as evidence 
of the importance of cattle-breeding in Hellenistic times the 
famous XXVth Idyll of Theocritus, his vivid description of 
the ‘ fleecy flocks' of Augeas, king of the Epeians in Elis, and 
of his large cattle-breeding estate. This was no fancy picture, 
but reflected real life. No doubt it was not the life of the 
Greek cities and of the farmers of Greek city-territories in the 
author’s day. What Theocritus describes are the large and 
well-organized ‘dairies’ of Hellenistic times, especially those 
of the kings. He certainly had seen in the Sicily of Hiero II 
and the Egypt of the Ptolemies some such great royal estates 
where cattle-breeding was the main concern, v'hile corn- and 
vine-growing w r ere subsidiary. He was not attempting to 
describe a particular estate. He gives a composite picture, 
an impressionistic vision, under a veil of myth, of a large 
cattle-breeding estate in general. It might apply as w'ell to 
Sicily and Egypt as to Epirus, Thessaly, Macedonia, or Per- 
gamon. Perhaps even some large estates of private landowners 
in Acarnania, Arcadia, and Euboea resembled it in their main 
features. 

It is rare to find in the scanty texts that have come down 
to us such a charmingly romantic and at the same time realistic 
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and exact description of one aspect of economic life in Hel¬ 
lenistic times. The royal dairy is shown in full operation. We 
see the cattle on the land, moving from one pasture to another 
according to seasons;* a large staff of herdsmen and super¬ 
visors,! bondsmen of the king ; their living quarters; the fierce 
dogs, guardians of the herds; the king himself inspecting his 
property; thousands of cows with their calves and hundreds 
of proud bulls. Then the return of the lowing cows to their 
elaborate folds of solid stone; the milking, done in a manner 
foreign to Greece, which Theocritus may have observed in 
Egypt; the admission of the calves to their mothers, the curd¬ 
ling of the milk ‘for a good fat cheese’. All this is not pure 
imagination but a beautiful presentation of impressions fami¬ 
liar to Theocritus and to many of his readers. I may note 
in passing that in v. 117 f. we may even detect an allusion to 
the estates of some rich landowners, connected with the kings, 
perhaps the royal gift-estates of the Hellenistic world. 

In such large model estates many experiments were carried 
out and many results achieved. I have mentioned above what 
was done in this way by the Aeacids in Epirus, by the Attalids 
in Pergamon (whose lead was later followed by Amyntas), and 
by the Ptolemies in Egypt. Similar experiments were certainly 
carried out in the Greek cities also. We learn for example 
from Aeschylides, author of Wwpyixo. in which he appears to 
have dealt chiefly with agriculture in his native Ceos, that its 
inhabitants, by selecting special food for their sheep, overcame 
the difficulties which sheep-breeding presented in their rocky 
island, where there was no pasture and the soil w r as very thin, 
and produced a brand of cheese which vied successfully with 
the famous cheese of their neighbours the Cythnians and, like 
the animals themselves, fetched a very high price. J It must 
be remembered that cheese was a very important part of 
Greek diet, especially among the poorer classes. 147 

Bee-keeping. An important element in Greek agriculture 
was bee-keeping. Honey was for the ancient world what sugar 
is for the modern. Wax w T as used extensively and for many 
purposes. It is not surprising that bee-keeping was one of the 

* Cf. above, n. 29, on the herds of Pyrrhus. 

| Cf. the same note. % Aelian, N. An. xvi. 32. 
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most lucrative occupations of ancient land-owners, and large 
and small apiaries were a prominent feature of Greek country 
life. Its rational organization was therefore an important 
matter. It was based on minute research into the life, habits, 
and activity of bees. It is well known that this subject had 
received attention in Greece from very ancient times. The 
best study of bees from a zoological standpoint is that of 
Aristotle, supplemented by the discussion of bee-keeping, 
chiefly from the practical point of view, by the author of the 
IXth book of [Aristotle’s] Historia animalium, a peripatetic 
philosopher and probably a bee-keeper of the third century 
B.c. Among his contemporaries were the authors of didactic 
poems on bee-keeping such as Menecrates, the teacher of 
Aratus, and the famous Nicander of Colophon (end of the 
third century B.c.), a prolific poet who among other things 
wrote a poem on bee-keeping (MeMcra-ovpyi/ca). To the same 
time probably belong two enthusiastic bee-keepers and stu¬ 
dents of bees, Aristomachus of Soli (in Cilicia or Cyprus), who 
devoted fifty-eight years of his life exclusively to the study of 
bees, and perhaps Philiscus of Thasos ‘ in desertis apes colentem ’ 
(Plin. N.H. xi. 19). To these we may add a certain Neoptole- 
mus. They were the source (through Cassius Dionysius) of most 
of what we read in the detailed descriptions of bees and bee¬ 
keeping in Varro, Virgil, Columella, Pliny, Palladius, and 
the Geoponica, which exhibit a vast amount of knowledge and 
a rational and practical organization of the craft. The mere 
enumeration of names given above shows that there was much 
interest in bee-keeping and that probably much progress was 
achieved in Hellenistic times; to the Hellenistic stock of 
knowledge very little was added later. The organization of 
this craft in Ptolemaic Egypt (where it was traditional) was 
certainly influenced by Greek experience, through the medium 
of expert bee-keepers from Caria and probably other parts of 
Greece and Greek Asia Minor (above, p. 295 f.) It is to be 
regretted that the correspondence of Zenon gives us only 
glimpses of his methods and does not allow us to determine 
how far they were based on Egyptian practice or on Greek 
innovations. 148 

Poultry. The breeding of poultry, chiefly pigeons and 
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chickens—geese and ducks (above, p. 1167) were much rarer— 
was certainly a common feature in farm life in Greece. Some 
of the poultry reared on the farms, perhaps the greater part, 
were sold by the farmers in the city market. I may remind 
the reader of several statues and statuettes of Hellenistic times 
representing sturdy peasants and old peasant women bringing 
to market, on donkey or muleback, or in their hands, baskets 
containing chickens, vegetables, probably eggs, cheese, and 
other produce of their farms (Pis. xxxii and xxxm). But it 
appears that poultry-breeding was organized on a much larger 
scale in some parts of the Hellenistic world. Varro* refers to 
the flourishing villatica pastio of his time, that is to say, to the 
rearing of geese, chickens, pigeons, cranes, peacocks, fish, and 
certain wild animals such as hares, dormice (glues), and wild 
boars, which were kept respectively in chicken runs ( ornithones ), 
pens for hares ( leporaria ), and fish-tanks (piscinae) ; he speaks 
of this as a new venture of certain progressive farmers of his 
day, the pioneer being Seius. In this connexion he mentions 
that useful instructions on the subject of the villatica pastio 
were to be found in Mago and Cassius Dionysius, ‘ et alii quae- 
d(am) separatim ac dispersim in libris reliquerunt, quae Seius 
legisse videtur et ideo ex iis pastionibus ex una villa maiores 
fructus capere quam alii faciunt ex toto fundo’. The ‘et alii’ 
are certainly the Greek sources of Cassius Dionysius, the Greek 
writers on agriculture. It was therefore probably in the Hel¬ 
lenistic world (and perhaps in Carthage also) that villatica 
pastio was first organized and described in detail—where pre¬ 
cisely we do not know. The neighbourhood of the Hellenistic 
capitals suggests itself, of Alexandria, Antioch, Pergamon, 
and also Carthage, with their luxurious life and great demand 
for delicacies, rather than that of Greek cities of continental 
Greece, the islands, and Asia Minor, where a simpler life pre¬ 
vailed. I may remind the reader of the pheasants and guinea- 
fowls bred by Ptolemy Euergetes II in his palace in Alexandria. 
He kept there many of these birds, the pheasants being im¬ 
ported, and produced a cross-breed of pheasants and guinea- 
hens which was served at his table as a special delicacy.f 
In the course of my discussion of agriculture and the con- 
* R.R. iii. 2. 13 f£. f Athen. xiv. 654 c. 
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nected branches of production in the Hellenistic cities of conti¬ 
nental Greece and the islands, I have more than once referred 
to certain features which were characteristic not of this part 
of the Hellenistic world, but of the Hellenistic monarchies. 
Agriculture was as vital a concern to the latter as it was to 
Greece. The main revenue of the Hellenistic kings was derived 
from agriculture in one form or another: from the direct ex¬ 
ploitation of their estates, from rents of tenants of the royal 
land, and from taxation of royal and private land. 

It was natural that all the Hellenistic kings should pay 
much attention to the development of agriculture in their 
respective kingdoms. They were all interested in its progress, 
and not only read and studied agricultural manuals, but con¬ 
sulted and patronized agricultural experts, and even them¬ 
selves contributed to the literature of the subject. Among the 
authors on agricultural subjects used by Cassius Dionysius in 
his translation of Mago, and quoted by Varro, Columella, and 
Pliny, appear Hiero II and Attalus III, whose interest in agri¬ 
culture is attested by other evidence; moreover, Pliny, in his 
XVIIIth book devoted to agriculture,* quotes Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia (by appointment of M. Antony), who may 
accordingly be supposed to have written a special book on 
the subject or may have dealt with it in his chorographic 
work. We hear further that a certain Archibius dedicated a 
book, apparently on agriculture, to one of the Seleucids,f 
and that Diophanes of Bithynia made an abbreviation of 
Cassius Dionysius’ translation of Mago for King Deiotarus of 
Galatia. J I may add that in Varro’s list of agricultural 
writers, the great majority of those writers whose place of 
origin was known to him came either from the large fertile 
islands,§ or from Thrace and Macedonia,|J or from Asia 
Minor. It is evident that at least some of these authors, such 
as Aeschylides of Ceos quoted above, endeavoured to enrich 

* Plin. N,H. xviii. 22; and in the catalogue of sources. f Ibid.294. 

| Varro, R.R. i. 1. 10; Colum. i. 1. 10. 

§ Chios (1), Rhodes (2), and Thasos (2). 

|| Maronea (2) and Amphipolis (1). 

^1 Pergamon (1), Miletus (1), Cyme (1), Priene (2), Colophon (1), Mallus 
and Soli in Cilicia (2), Nicaea in Bithynia (1) and Heraclea (Pontica?) (1). 
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the stock of knowledge collected by their predecessors with 
new observations derived from their own local experience and 
to adapt the general science to local conditions. The same may 
be true of Bolus Democritus of Mendes (for Egypt) and of 
Archibius (for Syria). 

We cannot say precisely what innovations were introduced 
into the ancient Greek practice and into the traditional agri¬ 
culture of the East by the efforts of progressive Greek farmers 
in Asia and Syria: by the kings on their large domains, by 
the holders of gift-estates, by the large and small landowners 
in the city territories, and by the military colonists in their 
KaroLKiai. The evidence on this subject is extremely poor. I 
have mentioned the endeavours of the kings to introduce new 
plants and domestic animals, to improve the local breeds of 
the latter, to devise new methods of viticulture, to organize 
the royal dairies on systematic lines, and to start the rearing 
of poultry for the market on a large scale. But all the evidence 
on these points is vague and allows us only to infer the 
general direction in which progressive farmers, and especially 
the kings, were moving in their attempts to increase the agri¬ 
cultural production of Asia Minor and the Seleucid Empire. 

But the main question remains unanswered: to what extent 
was the agricultural practice of pre-Hellenistic times modified 
in the regions in question by the efforts I have described? It 
must be remembered that the little we know of the royal 
estates and their management by the Seleucids shows that 
the income from them consisted mainly of the rents paid by 
the laoi. Did the kings, besides collecting these rents from the 
laoi, also try to improve their methods of cultivating the royal 
land ? Similarly as regards the gift-estates, which consisted 
of villages inhabited by the laoi. How far did the holders of 
these estates interfere with the agricultural methods of their 
bondsmen ? When some of these laoi became ndpoiKOL of the 
Greek cities, did it follow that their methods of cultivation 
were altered ? Assuming that the policy of the Seleucid kings 
was directed to the transformation of former bondsmen (laoi) 
into small farmers, owners or hereditary tenants of their land, 
are we to suppose that their change of status was accompanied 
by a change in their agricultural methods ? To these questions 

3261.2 Q q 
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no satisfactory answer can be given. No direct evidence is 
available. 

It is, however, certain that some of the landowners in the 
Seleucid Empire and in Asia Minor instead of renting their 
estates, large or small, in parcels to local farmers, culti¬ 
vated them by means of slave labour and hired hands. 
We may conjecture that this was the method of cultivation 
adopted by the Attalids on some of their estates. There is 
evidence of the same practice on the estates of some rich land¬ 
holders in the city territories (for example Priene), and it may 
be assumed to have prevailed on the holdings— cleroi —of 
foreign settlers in the Karouacu and cities created by the 
Hellenistic kings, when these cleroi were not rented to local 
tenants. Such was apparently the practice of Mnesimachus 
and his fellow cleruchs near Sardis. Here no doubt the land- 
owners cultivated part of their land according to the accumu¬ 
lated experience of Greek farmers, adapted to local conditions of 
soil and climate. What was the influence of these progressive 
farms on their surroundings, on the peasant economy of their 
neighbours? No answer can be given to this question. The 
general impression left on the student is that the estates 
managed in the Greek manner remained scattered islands in 
the Oriental sea of small peasant holdings and larger estates, 
whose native owners had their own traditional methods of 
exploitation or cultivation. And it is questionable whether 
the methods of the peasants and native landowners were much 
inferior to those introduced by the new settlers. 149 

Egypt is the only part of the Hellenistic world where the 
method of agricultural exploitation adopted by the new 
masters of the land is the subject of trustworthy and com¬ 
paratively abundant information. The evidence that we possess 
about its agricultural transformation at the hands of the 
Ptolemies has been discussed in the fourth chapter of this 
book and in the previous sections of the present chapter, and 
I need therefore only summarize briefly what has been said. 
The changes introduced by the first Ptolemies in the adminis¬ 
tration of the royal domain were many and important. In 
their planned economy they were at great pains to organize 
the agricultural work of the royal peasants on lines which 
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appeared to them rational and profitable, and which promised 
to increase production. They insisted upon systematic irriga¬ 
tion and careful ploughing, they enforced upon the peasants 
the use of the best possible seed-corn (including some foreign 
varieties) which they chose themselves, they prescribed the 
crops to be sown by the individual peasants, they regularized 
the rotations, they provided the peasants with oxen for field¬ 
work, they may have supplied them in case of necessity with 
better agricultural implements, they saw to it that weeding, 
harvesting, and threshing were properly carried out. Their 
main object was not so much a radical change in the traditional 
system of agriculture in Egypt—it was too deeply rooted and 
well adapted to the conditions of the land—as its partial im¬ 
provement (for example by rotation of crops, better seed-corn, 
and so forth) and its systematic organization. 

Very few changes, for example, were introduced in the 
Ptolemaic period in agricultural implements. The Egyptian 
plough was never replaced by the Greek model, and no wonder, 
for the Greek plough was very primitive and ill-adapted to the 
soil of Egypt. Several ploughs of the Roman period have been 
found at Caranis, all of the traditional • Egyptian type. It is 
to be noted in this connexion that iron ploughshares or shoes, 
known to Pharaonic Egypt, were occasionally employed on 
the Philadelphian estate of Apollonius, but never came into 
general use. No iron ploughshares have been found at Caranis. 
On the other hand iron hoes and probably an iron pick were 
discovered there. The iron ploughshare appears not to have 
been regarded as very suitable for Egyptian land. 150 I have 
noticed above certain other innovations in irrigation and agri¬ 
cultural machinery.* 

Next in importance to the great royal agricultural oIko 9, 
which comprised the whole of the royal land of Egypt, were 
the smaller oTkol of the principal assistants and friends of the 
kings, the gift-estates granted to them by the kings. We know 
the names of many holders of these estates (Ch. V, p. 731), 
but we are acquainted with their management in one case 
only, that of the dorea or doreai of Apollonius, so frequently 
referred to in previous chapters. The Philadelphian gift-estate 
* Ch. IV, pp. 359 ft'., and notes 155-7. 
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of Apollonius consisted of 10,000 arourae of recently reclaimed 
land, virgin soil which could be exploited as desired. Its holder 
was not, like the king, bound by a time-honoured tradition 
transmitted by the hereditary tenants of the king, the ‘ royal 
folk’. And in fact Apollonius, in the name of his royal master 
Philadelphus, carried out on his virgin land many experiments 
which were impossible on the rest of the royal domain. 

It appears that the land used for sowing corn and other an¬ 
nual crops was managed in various ways. The evidence on the 
matter is scattered over many documents of Zenon’s corre¬ 
spondence. Since I dealt with this subject in my Large Estate 
many new documents have come to light, and the text and 
interpretation of others have been amended. No one has since 
discussed the subject in detail, and no such study can be 
attempted here. A few words on the matter must suffice. 

The main question is as follows. Philadelphia was a new 
creation and most at least of the 10,000 arourae of Apollonius 
consisted of recently reclaimed land. But there were old 
Egyptian villages with their peasant population in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Philadelphia, and many peasants belonging to 
the Memphite nome and the Delta settled in Philadelphia. 
In what relation did these peasants, old residents and new¬ 
comers, stand to the estate of Apollonius in respect of the 
cultivation of the land ? Did the old villages with their terri¬ 
tories form part of the estate ? Were these territories cultivated 
in the traditional manner after the creation of the estate ? 
Were the new-comers to Philadelphia temporary or permanent 
residents? Did they receive land for cultivation from the 
estate for an indefinite term of years or were these new¬ 
comers individually or in groups granted annual leases of 
the dorea land, to be sown with special crops on conditions 
similar to those governing tenants of royal land managed 
directly by the crown ? No certain answer can be given to 
these questions. As regards the new settlers, I am inclined 
to think that the practice was that last suggested, and that 
the laoi who took up temporary residence in Philadelphia 
had no definite rights in respect of the land of the dorea. 
They went to Philadelphia looking for employment and were 
treated accordingly. But this is no more than my impression. 
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But cultivation by laoi after the old-fashioned system, with 
slight modifications, was only one of the methods adopted by 
Apollonius. Much of the cornland was exploited directly by 
the holder of the estate by means of hired and perhaps occa¬ 
sionally slave labour, under the supervision of Greek superin¬ 
tendents, subordinates of Zenon. Further, certain parcels, 
large and small, were rented to individual tenants (yecupyoi)— 
Macedonians, Greeks, and natives. These parcels belonged 
chiefly to the class of land which, though irrigated, was not 
yet entirely ready for cultivation. It is evident that on land 
managed directly by Apollonius and his staff, and on that 
rented to Macedonians and Greeks, new methods of cultivation 
could be used more freely. Whether this was done or not is 
doubtful. The Macedonian, Greek, and native tenants may 
have been no more than middlemen who sublet parcels of 
their land to small native farmers. 

The situation was different as regards vines, olive-trees, 
orchards, and gardens. The planting of vines, olive-trees, and 
the like was one of the main concerns of Zenon (above, 
pp. 353 ff.). It is reasonable to suppose that here Zenon himself 
and his subordinates chiefly applied Greek methods. We know 
that most of the vine-dressers who worked for Apollonius, as 
hired hands, or tenants, or a combination of both, were Greeks. 
But, as I have said, nothing precise is known about the 
methods of cultivation that they used, except for the coinci¬ 
dences previously mentioned between Theophrastus and the 
leases of vineyards of the second and third centuries a.d. 
found in Egypt in respect of the terminology of the craft and 
of the various operations performed by the vine-dressers. The 
same is true of orchards and gardens. I have already pointed 
out that, except palm-trees, most of the fruit-trees were not 
native to Egypt. The K^novpol naturally were Greeks and 
would employ methods familiar to themselves. 151 

What I have said about the estate of Apollonius applies 
also to the larger and smaller Kkr^pot assigned by the Ptolemies 
to civil officials, officers, and settled soldiers. Most of the 
holders of these cleroi were foreigners, .chiefly Greek. Those 
who did not lease their land to native farmers but were inter¬ 
ested in developing it and in increasing its productivity would 
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naturally adopt Greek methods and deal with the land in 
Greek fashion. I have noted elsewhere how popular among 
them was the planting of vines and olive-trees, and we must 
assume that the class of -yeoSyoi of which I have spoken in 
the fifth chapter showed a similar partiality. 

But the chief point, how far the new methods and the new 
spirit penetrated into the core of the Egyptian population, 
remains a crucial question which cannot be answered with 
the evidence at our disposal. The land which was held by the 
temples, and, especially in the south, was in the hands of hered¬ 
itary tenants or owners, some of whom belonged to the higher 
and lower clergy, probably escaped the pressure of the govern¬ 
ment and was cultivated in the old-fashioned way. The same 
may be assumed of the numerous cleroi held by the Egyptian 
machimoi. It must be borne in mind that our information relates 
chiefly to the Fayum, the creation of the Ptolemies. To what 
extent the Ptolemies were able and desirous to break the tra¬ 
ditional routine of agriculture in other parts of Egypt, where 
it was more deeply rooted, remains unknown. Nor do we 
know whether the progressive methods of the first Ptolemies 
in respect of agriculture were carried on by their successors. 

B. Industry 

It would be interesting to know the importance of the part 
played by industry in the economic life of the Hellenistic 
period, what technical innovations were introduced in the 
methods previously known and applied in Greece and in the 
Oriental monarchies, to what extent industrial production was 
intensified by the new conditions of life and by the technical 
innovations, whether it ever came to resemble modern mass 
production for an indefinite market, and finally how far the 
organization of industrial production differed from that, more 
or less familiar to us, of earlier times, both in the East and in 
Greece. 

I am afraid that no conclusive answers can be given to any 
of these questions. The literary evidence about the develop¬ 
ment of industry is much scantier than that which concerns 
agriculture. We have nothing comparable to the treatises of 
the Roman writers on agriculture. Some chapters in Pliny’s 
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Naturalis Historia referring chiefly to metallurgy and the 
dyeing of textiles are a very inadequate substitute, especially 
as we are unable to discriminate between such of Pliny’s 
statements as are derived from his Hellenistic and pre-Hel- 
lenistic sources, and those which represent the progress made 
in Italy in the late republican and early imperial times. I do 
not mean that no technical treatises of the Hellenistic period 
are extant. We have many of them, but they are all of a 
peculiar character. They will be discussed later in this 
chapter. 

The archaeological material, if collected in full and properly 
studied, may be of great assistance. But it must be borne 
in mind that for the Hellenistic period there exist practically 
no remains of industrial establishments, such as workshops 
with their equipment, in cities and villages, or of mines and 
mining settlements and the implements employed, in country 
districts. Much of our material as regards the former is derived 
chiefly from Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Ostia, and illustrates 
the somewhat different trend of evolution of Italy; while as 
regards the latter, with the exception of Laurium, most of 
the extant remains of exploitation belong to the late Roman 
period. 

Nor are we better supplied with representations of craftsmen 
working in their shops. Pre-Ptolemaic Egypt (including the 
grave of Petosiris) has yielded many of these—invaluable 
material for the study of the various crafts; some instructive 
pictures of the same type have been found in Babylonia, and 
the Greek vases, pinakes, and early terracotta figurines, in 
their beautiful illustrations of Greek life of the Archaic and 
Classical periods, never neglect the various crafts in which the 
Greeks were engaged.* Then comes a gap. Hellenistic secular 
and religious art—both in the motherland and in the East— 
was not interested in scenes of real life. It devotes its attention 
chiefly to mythological subjects on the one hand and to orna¬ 
mental motifs on the other. The only exceptions are some 
painted and carved funeral stelae (which, however, never 
represent craftsmen at work in their shops or with instruments 

* The latest Greek potters who occasionally give representations of indus¬ 
trial scenes are those who made the early Megarian bowls, see Pis. xxvf 
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in their hands) and the terracotta figurines. But the latter 
mostly illustrate life as seen on the stage—in comedies and 
mimes, and even so, though they often depict peasants and 
occasionally fishermen, never show any interest in artisans 
(see Pis. xxn ff. and xxx ff,). 

We are left with the products of the various crafts, including 
their tools, the thousands of objects found in ruins and graves. 

I have frequently discussed these in the previous chapters 
and have pointed out how incompletely and disconnectedly 
they have been studied, especially for the purpose of dating 
them exactly and understanding them from the economic and 
technical standpoints. The only notable exception is pottery. 
But even in this field more problems have been raised than 
solved. Moreover, among the products of Hellenistic crafts¬ 
manship much more attention has been and still is paid by 
students to those of art and artistic industry than to those 
which, though without artistic value, are nevertheless of great 
economic significance, such as various tools and implements 
and the common articles produced by the various industries. 

Such being the character of the evidence, it is manifest that 
the task of modern students of Hellenistic industry is a very 
difficult one. It is not surprising that most of those who have 
studied ancient industry in general from the economic stand¬ 
point* should have devoted their attention chiefly to the 
better known Classical period of Greece, and that the few 
who have treated the economic development of the Hellenistic 
periodj should have very little to say on the subject with 
which we are concerned. The only exception is F. M. Heichel- 
heim, who has devoted a substantial section of his Wirtshafts- 
geschichte to the development of industry in the Hellenistic 
world. 

To understand that development an essential prerequisite is 
a knowledge of the evolution of industrial technique in the 
period. Much useful work has been done in this field. Several 
specialists in modern technique and science and many classical 
philologists familiar with technical matters have made valu¬ 
able contributions to the study of ancient technique in general 
and of industrial technique in particular. But these contribu- 

* See Ch. II, notes 25 and 35. f See Ch. Ill, note 1. 
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tions are of little assistance to the student of Hellenistic eco¬ 
nomic history. One group of writers—most of them engineers 
and scientists—treat the industry and technique of the ancient 
world as a whole, without discriminating between various 
countries and various periods. Historical method is foreign to 
them. Another group devote their attention chiefly to the 
various technical treatises of antiquity, of which an important 
section belongs to the Hellenistic period. These treatises, 
however, as I have said, are of a peculiar character. Some of 
them are either purely theoretical or refer exclusively to archi¬ 
tecture and military industries, especially the construction of 
military engines. Others are more concerned with pseudo- 
philosophical questions, and their references to industry are 
connected with experiments bearing on the ‘philosophical’ 
tenets of their respective creeds. I shall speak of these two 
groups in greater detail later in this section. 

In view of the character of the evidence, it would be a waste 
of time to discuss all the crafts of the Hellenistic period one 
after another. It will be preferable to concentrate our atten¬ 
tion on certain basic and better-known industries such as 
pottery, metal-working, textiles, building, and engineering. 
The picture we shall draw of them may be applied to other 
less known branches of industry. 152 

In dealing with the development of industry in the Hellenis¬ 
tic period we must bear in mind certain fundamental facts 
already discussed. To begin with, the mode of life remained 
as simple as it had previously been. Articles of clothing con¬ 
tinued to be few and plain: nightgowns, socks, and stockings, 
elaborate forms of shoes and hats were still either unknown or 
very little used. House furniture was very scanty: it consisted 
of a few couches, chairs, tables, and chests of various forms. 
In rich houses, couches for example—the best known pieces 
of furniture—were real products of art, being adorned with 
bronze sculptures (on the legs, backs, and side-supports), in¬ 
laid with ivory and coloured glass, and covered with fine mat¬ 
tresses, rugs, and pillows (above, Ch. IV, n. 177 and PI. xlvi). 
But in the average houses all the articles of furniture were of 
plain design and cheap material. Table and domestic utensils, 
including lamps, were mostly of clay and of comparatively few 
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shapes and plainly made (see below on pottery). Rich people 
could indulge in kitchen utensils and lamps of bronze and copper, 
in bronze candelabra and in gold and silver plate, the last serving 
at the same time as the reserve capital of a richer household. 
Women of course were fond of perfumes and cosmetics, and of 
jewellery. Of the latter there were different qualities, cheap 
and expensive. The purchase of better and more expensive 
jewels was another mode of accumulating reserve capital in a 
family. 

The large majority of the population, as I have said, had 
very modest incomes. Most of the working classes lived from 
hand to mouth and their purchasing power was very low. 
What they bought on the market was mostly foodstuffs and 
a few products of industry of the cheapest sort: clothing, 
furniture, table and kitchen utensils. And so it was with their 
few tools and instruments: poor peasants and artisans could 
not afford to buy expensive tools. We have seen how impor¬ 
tant a part in agricultural production w T as played by the small 
farmers, and we shall see in this section how 7 much of the indus¬ 
trial production w 7 as in the hands of poor artisans. 

The purchasing power of the bourgeoisie v T as greater. But, 
even here (as I have endeavoured to show 7 ), the standard of 
wealth of the average bourgeois, even in the periods of general 
prosperity, was not very high. Rich people among them were 
an exception. And I have tried to prove that in all parts of 
the Hellenistic world, after a longer or shorter period of pros¬ 
perity, there set in a phase of comparative decline, more rapid 
in some regions, comparatively slow but steady in others. 
The middle bourgeoisie became gradually poorer. The rapid 
grovdh of wealth in the hands of a few members of the class 
did not compensate for its impoverishment as a whole. In 
consequence the standard of life of the bourgeois, with some 
exceptions, remained modest and their buying capacity rather 
low. We may compare for example, among the few r residences 
of the urban bourgeoisie that have been excavated, those of 
Hellenistic with those of Roman date in the same cities, or 
the general aspect of these cities, as an illustration of the 
wealth of that class in the two periods. 

Much greater was the purchasing power of the few rich 
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people of the Hellenistic world: the various kings, their 
wealthy assistants and associates, the few opulent members 
of the urban middle class. But we know little of their life. The 
anecdotes that I have quoted about the luxury of this small 
group mostly refer to public display of wealth for purposes of 
propaganda. Even among the kings there were many who 
lived a modest bourgeois life. I need only refer again to the 
instance of the Attalids and their small palaces on the acra of 
Pergamon. But even as regards the Ptolemies and the Seleu- 
cids, I am convinced that although their palaces and villas 
(PI. xxxvm) and their general trend of life may have been more 
artistic and more refined than those of the Roman emperors 
and the Roman magnates, they could not vie with the latter 
in the dimensions of their buildings and in the ostentatious 
display of luxury. 

The task with which the industry of the time v r as confronted 
w r as therefore as follows. To meet the requirements of the 
working classes it had to produce the cheapest and plainest 
goods, not in very large or steadily increasing quantities. For 
the bourgeoisie it had to supply better goods and in large but 
fluctuating amount. Here again it w r as mostly cheap goods 
that were in demand, inexpensive but pretentious, imitations 
in cheap materials of the luxury products used by the rich. 
And finally the best and finest goods were made for the few 
wealthy folk. The demand for these was intermittent, and 
we must not forget that the wealthiest households may have 
had among their slaves specialists in various crafts, who ac¬ 
cording to ancient tradition worked for their master, the head 
of a large and opulent olko ?. Moreover in Egypt, vdiere indus¬ 
try was under State control, the requirements of the royal 
olWos were probably supplied, not only by royal ergasteria, 
but also by the artisans of the country, who worked at the 
command, and under the directions, of the king and his 
officials. 

With these preliminary remarks I may pass on to review 
certain branches of industry. 

Pottery. The industry of the Hellenistic w r orld that is best 
known and has been most thoroughly studied is pottery. Here 
I need only remind the reader of certain basic features of its 
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history. The cheapest pottery, of which our knowledge is very 
slight and to which very little study has been given, was cer¬ 
tainly produced locally or imported from the neighbourhood. 
This was the case, according to H. A. Thompson, at Athens, 
where the common ware was perhaps imported from Aegina, 
and it was the same in other Greek cities of the Hellenistic 
period, of which very few have been studied from this point 
of view. 153 

The types of Hellenistic pottery that predominate in our 
museums are the better qualities, the ware that was produced 
for the needs of the bourgeoisie. The aspect of this pottery, if 
compared with that of previous times, showed considerable 
changes. It may be divided into two classes. One consists of 
the types of ceramic ware, of one and the same form, tech¬ 
nique, and decoration, that are found all over the Hellenistic 
world; we may call it Panhellenistic pottery. Side by side 
with this class there were special types of pottery winch had 
a narrower market and were confined to a single larger or 
smaller region; we may call this group local pottery. 

For a time, in the early Hellenistic age, Attic w 7 are still 
dominated the market. During this period Attic black- 
glazed vases may be called the chief Panhellenistic w*are. We 
have seen that all kinds of this Attic pottery were soon imi¬ 
tated in various places (e.g. in Asia Minor, Alexandria, and 
Italy) and made locally. Especially popular (in the Seleucid 
monarchy and elsewhere) was the common black-glazed 
pottery of Attic shapes without ornaments or with impressed 
ornaments. 154 

This last pottery was soon superseded in the East by a 
special type of red ware with a fine brilliant red glaze, called 
generally the ‘Pergamene’ or ‘Samian’ ware. It met with 
striking success. Introduced during the second century, it 
soon took the place of its black-glazed predecessor and 
became the most common ware of better quality (though not 
luxury ware) throughout the Hellenistic w 7 orld. 155 

The finer and more artistic Attic black-glazed pottery 
and its imitations found rivals, early in the Hellenistic period, 
in various new kinds of pottery which may all be called Pan¬ 
hellenistic. 156 Here I need only remind the reader of those 
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which were most popular, without aiming at completeness. 
In the field of painted pottery the leading part was taken by 
the various types of ware covered with a white glaze or left 
without any coating and adorned with designs of various 
character. Most popular were the so-called lagynoi, with their 
impressionistic monochrome designs of various shades of 
brown, mostly geometric ornaments or plants and implements 
characteristic of the Dionysiac cult. The lagynoi were wine 
bottles and were adorned accordingly. Similar were the vases 
of various types with white glaze adorned with polychrome 
designs. Some of these brands were Panhellenistic, others 
local, the last especially popular in Italy (for example the 
famous Centuripae ware in Sicily and the Canosa ware, both 
being blends of relief and painted pottery). Somewhat different 
was a very popular Italic pottery (the so-called Gnathia 
ware), black-glazed and adorned with designs mostly in 
white but also pink and yellow, an Italian counterpart to a 
certain extent of the Attic ‘West slope’ ware. It started in 
Apulia in the fourth century b.c. and had great success and a 
long life in Italy. But it penetrated also into the East, where 
it vied with the eastern brands of painted pottery. It may 
also be classed as Panhellenistic. 157 

Much more popular and much more widely distributed than 
the painted ware were the relief vases, imitations of metal 
ware. Such w T ere, for example, the vases with applique reliefs 
well known in Pergamon and Ptolemaic Egypt, and especially 
the highly esteemed Megarian bowis and related types of pot¬ 
tery of w r hich I have spoken so often in the preceding chapters. 
To these w T e may add the well-know T n plastic vases. The latest 
offspring of the Hellenistic relief vases were the vases of various 
forms imitating metal w'are covered with a vitreous glaze. 
They became very popular in the first century B.c. 158 

Side by side with these types of Panhellenistic pottery there 
existed in various parts of the Hellenistic w r orld local products 
of a better, more artistic make than the common w^are. Some 
of them spread over a wide area, others were confined to the 
region of some particular city. I have mentioned above the 
various brands of pottery that originated in Egypt in Hellenis¬ 
tic times and w r ere used almost exclusively in that country 
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(specimens of it found outside of Egypt are rare). In the field 
of painted vases I may recall the Hadra hydriae (used mostly 
as funerary urns and made in a technique similar to that of 
the lagynoi), and in that of relief pottery, the many types of 
Egyptian faience, a combination of the plain faience of the 
Egyptian past with the fashionable painted vases and relief 
pottery. 159 Another important centre of Hellenistic faience 
ware was Mesopotamia. Here again faience was developing 
into a peculiar brand of relief pottery. This Mesopotamian 
ware was characteristic of the whole extent of the Parthian 
kingdom at the time of its greatest expansion, and found its 
counterpart further East in the Chinese faience of the Han 
period. 160 Other brands of pottery were limited to a more 
restricted area. I may mention for example the Pontic pottery 
of the Hellenistic age known from finds in Amisus (see descrip¬ 
tion of Pis. LXIV and lxv). 

This rapid survey indicates the many novelties that were 
placed on the pottery market in the Hellenistic period. The 
forms of the vases varied considerably. But they all go back, 
in the Aegean region, to forms well known in the past. Some 
of them were continuations of these forms, others were revivals 
of archaic designs {lagynoi, Megarian bowls). In the local 
brands of eastern pottery we notice a combination of eastern 
and Greek forms. The decoration shows the same features. 
In the Aegean region and in Italy it reflects in painted vases 
the new designs and the new style of painting prevalent in 
Hellenistic times, and in the relief vases it follows closely its 
metallic originals. In the East ornamentation participates in 
the artistic development of the various regions of the eastern 
Hellenistic world. Greek in its origin, it gradually becomes 
slightly orientalized. 

It is interesting to note in this connexion that, from the 
point of view of technique, no new and revolutionary devices 
were introduced into the potter’s craft in the Hellenistic 
period. Not being a specialist in technical matters, I have 
consulted Miss Gisela M. A. Richter of the Metropolitan 
Museum and Prof. R. Zahn of Berlin, and what follows is a 
combination of the information they have given me with my 
own observations. I may add that my advisers and myself 
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found ourselves in complete agreement on all the points set 
forth below. 

It is evident that vases ornamented with monochrome 
(, lagynoi ) or polychrome painting were a continuation of similar 
Attic vases on the one hand, and on the other of certain 
ceramic products of insular and western Asiatic workshops. 
For the last I may cite with Leroux (Lagynos, 1913) some 
archaic vases from Cyprus and refer to the Hellenistic pottery 
of Amisus (for the monochrome ornaments, PI. lxvi, 2.). The 
Gnathia ware (black glaze) has also its prototypes in Attica. 

As regards the relief vases, applique relief and other types 
of relief were used commonly in earlier Greek ware. Not less 
common in Greece, from the sixth to the fourth century, were 
the plastic vases made in moulds. ‘ However ’, Miss Richter re¬ 
marks, ‘in the earlier times the clay was always pressed into 
the mould, while in the Hellenistic times it was sometimes 
poured into the mould in slip form.’ 

And finally the faience ware both in Egypt and Mesopo¬ 
tamia was produced by the same technical methods as in 
ancient times. The bodies of the vessels were made of the 
same siliceous material, the ‘glaze’ was of the same type—a 
coat of pure glass. 161 The ‘Anatolian’ faience of the first 
century B.c. presents a problem in itself. If the ‘glaze’ be 
lead glaze (otherwise unknown in the ancient world, except 
in China), the appearance of this pottery was as great an 
innovation as was the production of blown glass (see above, 
n. 158). 

Very interesting, though not entirely new, was the method 
of producing the Megarian bowls. Combining the observations 
of H. A. Thompson and of Miss Richter, I may describe the 
technical process as follows. A mould for the bowi was 
centred on the wheel, the clay was pressed into the mould, 
the shape was made, and ‘the holes on the inside made by 
pressing the clay into the mould were filled with soft clay 
while the bowi was thrown ’ (Miss Richter). In this w r ay ‘ the 
bowl and its rim were wheel-made, its lower surface moulded. 
The negative impressions in the mould itself were produced 
either by shaping the mould on another vessel of metal and 
terracotta, or, more commonly, by pressing into its still soft 
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clay stamps bearing the individual scenes, leaves, flowers, 
etc. in any desired combination. . . . Such methods permitted 
of almost infinite variety’ (Thompson). The result was that 
duplicates are almost unknown among the Megarian bowls, 
since the moulds were naturally short-lived. 

From the economic standpoint the above outlines of some 
of the technical devices used by the Hellenistic potters, besides 
shoving that no basic innovations, but only modifications in 
technique, were introduced into the craft, indicate that, though 
there was a certain tendency among the Hellenistic potters to 
make the work more mechanical and more speedy by stan¬ 
dardizing the ware produced, the method of manufacture was 
not that of a factory, was not a mass production of the same 
types of vases from the same forms by purely mechanical 
devices. The craft was still to a very large extent individualis¬ 
tic, especially in the field of painted pottery. For example, no 
exact duplicates of lagynoi are in existence. But the tendency 
towards mass production is noticeable. This is why the more 
mechanically produced relief pottery finally ousted the painted 
brands and why the mould triumphed over the potter’s wheel. 

Still more important from the economic point of view is the 
distribution of the Panhellenistic pottery and its local pecu¬ 
liarities, of which I have frequently spoken. All the commonest 
types of Panhellenistic pottery probably started each in one 
place. For a time its production was concentrated there. But 
as soon as a certain type of local pottery became fashionable 
and popular with foreign buyers, it was produced by local 
potters wherever the demand for it was keen. Decentraliza¬ 
tion of production became the tendency of the day, and local, 
not centralized, production became the dominating feature of 
the ceramic industry. I have shown this as regards the 
Megarian bowls, and the same is true of all the other Panhel¬ 
lenistic kinds of pottery for v r hich there was a large demand. 
This, together with the character of the technique, w y as another 
reason why mass production never became a leading feature 
in the ceramic industry. 

How the ceramic industry in its many centres was organized 
we do not know. It may be suggested that larger factory-like 
undertakings were created for the production of the ceramic 
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containers employed in the transport of goods and in store¬ 
houses, the well-known large jars so characteristic of the 
ancient world. We may see evidence of this in the great quan¬ 
tities of such jars that are found all over the Hellenistic 
countries, and in the depot (?) of such jars at Villanova in 
Rhodes (PL cxn, 2). Moreover, some special brands of pot¬ 
tery, such as the Attic pottery of the early Hellenistic period, 
some types of Megarian bowls of early and late Hellenistic 
times (for example the so-called Delian type), some braziers 
and cooking-vessels of special forms, clay, and make, and the 
ubiquitous fusiform unguentaria, are known to have been ex¬ 
ported in great quantities and must therefore have been pro¬ 
duced in large numbers. We may suppose that for this pro¬ 
duction establishments resembling factories were organized by 
enterprising business men. Ariston may have been one of 
these. Lamps made in moulds, pitchers in relief ware, and 
jars, all stamped with his name, are found in comparatively 
large quantities in the second century B.c. in many parts of 
the Hellenistic world. The location of his ‘factory’ is un¬ 
known. It may have been Rhodes. But on the whole our 
evidence is inconclusive and these articles may have been 
produced not in large factory-like establishments but by single 
artisans or in small ergasteria to the order of an enterprising 
dealer. 

I may mention in conclusion that no manuals on the ceramic 
craft are extant and none are mentioned in our literary texts. 

Lamps and terracottas. Part of the potter’s craft was the 
production of lamps and terracotta statuettes. The terra¬ 
cottas, while mostly repeating the same types, were for the 
greater part produced locally (see Index under ‘Terracottas’). 
The same is true of the lamps. These, it is interesting to note, 
from the second century b.c. were no longer wheel-made, but 
produced in moulds. 

Glass. As regards glass, a few words will suffice (see Index, 
s.v.). Glass was used extensively in Egypt and in Phoenicia for 
various purposes. It was certainly known in Greece, but did 
not play any important part in its economy. Of the glass 
vessels—objects of luxury—mentioned in our literary and epi- 

graphical sources in connexion with Greece the great majority 

3261.2 R r 
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were probably imported from the East. It was not until the 
late first century b.c. that the glass industry was revolutionized 
by the invention of blown glass. 

Metal industry. The second branch of ancient industry, 
more important even than pottery and the related crafts, was 
that of metals and metal-working. Our information about it 
is of the same kind as that regarding the other crafts. The 
literary evidence is very poor. Pliny in his Natural History, 
in the books in which he deals with metals (xxxiii and xxxiv), 
gives a brief but substantial account of the technical aspect 
of his subject. He is much more informative with regard to 
the medical use of metals, their history (with moral back¬ 
ground), and the artistic products of metal-working. This is 
most probably due to the character of his sources, of winch 
none apparently dealt with technical subjects, with the excep¬ 
tion perhaps of Theophrastus and Bolus Democritus (on the 
latter see below). From other sources we know that in addi¬ 
tion to Theophrastus (fle/fi iJ.eTak\ow) ,* Straton, the physicist, 
successor of Theophrastus, WTote Ilepl /icraXXi/cwv p-qx av Vh L °- T(ov '\ 
and a certain Philoni a work with the title "SleraWiKov. It is 
probable that Pliny’s main source was Theophrastus’ treatise, 
which very probably was similar to his Ilepl Xideov (in part 
extant). He may also have obtained some information from 
mining contractors and imperial officials connected with the 
rich mines of Spain. This may indicate that, after Theophras¬ 
tus, the scientific study of metals made very little progress. 162 

The archaeological material is much richer. Metal objects of 
various kinds are as common in our museums as pieces of 
pottery, for instance tools and implements, parts of machines, 
of vehicles and ships, and of furniture, armour and weapons, 
horse-trappings, artistic products (statues, bas-reliefs, &c.), 
various types of vessels of gold, silver, and bronze, used as 
table plate or as votive offerings to the gods, lamps and candel¬ 
abra, toilet articles, jewels of various kinds, and so forth. 
Some of these objects—especially the products of art and of 
artistic industry—have been carefully studied. The other 
material has been somewhat neglected. But in general much 

* Dk>g- L. v. 44. j Ibid. 59 (on mining machinery). 

+ Pupil of Aristotle (?), ibid. 38, mentioned by Athenaeus vii. 322 a. 
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less attention has been paid to metal-work than to pottery. 
In this short summary no detailed study of Hellenistic metal¬ 
lurgy can be offered to the reader, but I may say a few words 
on the subject, especially as regards technique and organization. 

Mining. I have already spoken of the mines that were 
worked by the rulers of the various parts of the Hellenistic 
world. A mining settlement was a familiar sight to the 
Hellenistic Greeks. I have referred to the description by 
Agatharchides of the Nubian gold-mines, and to our extensive 
knowledge of the silver-mines of Laurium from literary, 
epigraphical, and archaeological sources. I may remind the 
reader again of the Pontic aavhapaKovpyfia near Pompeiopolis 
and the Pontic castle Pimolisa, as described by Strabo.* A 
fine short impressionistic picture of a mining settlement will 
be found in Apollonius Rhodius’ vision, probably inspired by 
personal acquaintance with one of the Hellenistic mining 
settlements, of the city of the Chalybes, viio know nothing of 
agriculture and cattle-breeding, ‘but they cleave the hard 
iron-bearing land and exchange their v T ages for daily susten¬ 
ance ; never does the morn rise for them without toil, but amid 
black sooty flames and smoke they endure heavy labour’.I 163 

The technique of mining, and of smelting and refining the 
ore of various metals, is comparatively well known from a 
study of the evidence (mostly fourth century B.c.) relating to 
Laurium and of that relating to the Roman mines. This evi¬ 
dence has been repeatedly collected and discussed by special¬ 
ists. 164 Their conclusions need not be repeated here. The main 
question before us, to what extent the technique of mining, 
smelting, and refining advanced in Hellenistic times, can 
hardly be solved with the help of the material at our disposal. 
The general impression is that the basic principles on wdiich 
these processes w’ere carried on, and the chief tools and imple¬ 
ments used in the mines and furnaces, w r ere all well known in 
the fourth century B.c. at Laurium, and that only partial 
improvements w r ere achieved later. A comparison, for example, 
of the reliable description by Agatharchides of the Nubian 
gold-mines with what we know about Laurium is instructive 

* xii. 3. 40, p. 562. 

| Apoll. Rh. Arg. ii. 1002 ff. (Loeb Libr., transl. by R. C. Seaton). 
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as indicating the similarity of the various operations in the 
two places. 

Even more interesting is a comparison of the technical 
methods followed at Laurium and in the Roman mines. The 
most important features in the two places, as they have been 
minutely described by many scholars, the last being 0 . Davies, 
are nearly the same, with some differences attributable to 
local conditions (for instance the more extensive use of water 
in the Roman mines in the West) and to some partial improve¬ 
ments, probably of Roman invention. For example, the 
essential mining-tools and implements, such as iron picks, 
gads, and hammers, crowbars, spades, and hoes, commonly 
found in and around the ancient mines, show approximately 
the same forms, and were used for the same purposes at 
Laurium, in Egypt in Hellenistic times, and in the western 
provinces of the Roman Empire. 

Some improvements in the management of the mines may, 
however, be ascribed to the Hellenistic period: for instance 
the machines used by the Romans in their mines for drainage, 
the water-wheels and the Archimedean pump ( coclea , Ch. IV, 
n. 156). Though not proved to have been in use in the Hellen¬ 
istic mines, they were both inventions of the Hellenistic period 
and certainly would have been used not only for the irrigation of 
fields and gardens but also for the drainage of mines, if needed. 
Further, it has been suggested by competent modern scholars 
that certain optical geodetic instruments of the type of the 
dioptra of Heron (the precursor of the modern theodolite) may 
have been used for surveying at Laurium and later in Spain. 165 

The main operations after the extraction of the ore as sum¬ 
marized by Pliny* ‘quod effossum est, tunditur, lavatur, uritur, 
mollitur (v.l. molitur),’ or in the lex metalli Vipascensis ‘purgare, 
tundere, ure]re, expedire, frangere, cernere, lavare,’f were all, 
as far as my information goes, known in the Greek world and 
were carried out by the same means both in Greece (in the 
Classical and the Hellenistic periods) and in Rome. There was 
the same similarity in the processes of crushing the ore in hand- 
mills of various forms, washing it in an elaborate system of 
basins and canals well known in the Laurium mines, roasting, 

* N.H. xxxiii. 69. f Dessau, I.L.S. 6891, 1. 46 f. 
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smelting, and cupellating the ore in furnaces of various types, 
of which the most perfected—the shaft furnace—was in 
common use at Laurium and earlier in other Greek mines. In 
the process of smelting and cupellating, blow-pipes and 
bellows of the same design were commonly used throughout 
the ancient world from a very early period. The best known 
type of bellows was a skin with a hole closed by the heel of the 
operator and a cord to inflate it. Less common, if known at all, 
was the modern type of bellows with boards and a valve, of 
which there are perhaps reproductions on Roman lamps (if these 
lamps be genuine). It may have been first invented either in 
Hellenistic or in Roman times, but it appears never to have 
been used extensively. 166 

Metal-working: (a) Gold, silver, bronze. Nor were there many 
innovations in the methods of metal-working. There is very 
little doubt that the manipulation of gold and silver was highly 
developed both in the East and in Greece long before the 
Hellenistic period, and it is more than probable that the latter 
added very little to the methods in common use in the fourth 
century b.c. I may quote for example the statement of so 
competent a scholar as A. Lucas regarding Egypt :* ‘Gold was 
shaped both by hammering and casting; it was engraved and 
embossed; it was made into thin sheets for decorating furniture, 
wooden coffins, and other objects, for plating copper and for 
cutting into thin strips to make wire; it was beaten into still 
thinner leaf for gilding; it was coloured and it was soldered ; 
in fact there are few of the modern practices of working gold 
that were not known and employed in ancient Egypt.’ I may 
add that a glance at the Greek jewellery of the fifth and the 
fourth centuries B.c. will show that Greece was not behind 
Egypt in this respect. The same is true of the other branches 
of artistic metal industry in the East and in Greece, for 
example the toreutic art and the bronze industry. In addi¬ 
tion to what has been said on this subject by several capable 
scholars in modern times, I may quote one striking instance. 
The plaster casts used as models by ancient toreutic artists 
which have been found at Athens and assigned to the sixth, 
fifth, and fourth centuries B.c. have exactly the same aspect 
* Ancient Egyptian Materials ami Industries, 1934, p. 188. 
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and were used for the same purposes as those of the third and 
second centuries B.c. found in the workshops of Mit-Rahineh. 
The same is true of the moulds. In this field therefore nothing 
could be added, and nothing was in fact added, in the Hellen¬ 
istic and Roman periods to the knowledge previously acquired 
by the ancient world. Minute study may perhaps detect some 
minor innovations, but I have been unable to discover any, 
nor has Miss Chr. Alexander of the Metropolitan Museum, 
whom I have consulted on this subject. 167 

No doubt in the bronze, silver, and gold industry there may 
be observed the same changes in style, design, and type of 
production as we have noticed in respect of pottery. There 
were in circulation some ‘Panhellenistic’ products of standard¬ 
ized forms and ornamentation found all over the Hellenistic 
world. There may therefore have been some important centres 
of production and export. But the outstanding feature was 
differentiation and local production both of Panhellenistic 
objects and of those which show local designs and continued 
local traditions. Change in taste and fashion is noticeable and 
common to the whole of the Hellenistic world. I may remind 
the reader of what I said in Ch. Ill about the tendency to 
produce polychrome jewellery and plate by means of inset 
stones, enamel, and niello. In addition to the characteristics 
mentioned above we may notice the general tendency to 
produce cheaper ware, and in larger quantities, for the use of 
poorer customers, to standardize the forms and decoration, and 
to use more mechanical and time-saving methods of manufac¬ 
ture. I may mention, for instance, the pseudo-granulation of 
the Hellenistic and Roman times as compared with the 
genuine granulation of the previous periods, and the more 
common use of moulding. As in the case of pottery, there was 
therefore a tendency towards mass production. But, in the 
main, metal-working never became mechanized to any large 
extent. The production of the goldsmiths and silversmiths 
and of the bronze workers, though it tended to become an 
industry rather than an art, remained nevertheless individual¬ 
istic, and exact repetitions of pieces of jewellery and silver 
and bronze plate, except of the commonest quality, are very 
rare in our Museums. 
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( b) Iron. The most important metal from the economic 
point of view was iron. It was the last which came into 
common use in the ancient world and the most difficult to 
work. Though iron weapons, tools, and instruments rapidly 
replaced those of copper and bronze, and though antiquity in 
Hellenistic times became more and more ‘iron-minded’, the 
methods of manipulating this metal remained rather primitive. 
Wrought and forged iron were known and extensively used, 
but cast iron remained unknown to antiquity, though the 
welding of iron was commonly practised. The crucial problem 
of the ancient world was the production of hard iron and steel. 
It is well known that iron extracted from the ore by methods 
used for the other metals contains too little carbon and is 
therefore little harder than copper and bronze. It is natural 
therefore that early in the history of iron attempts should have 
been made to produce a harder quality, that is to say, to 
carburize it. This was achieved at an early date by very simple 
methods. A careful analysis of Egyptian iron tools has shown 
that carburization, heat treatment, and quenching, were well 
known in Egypt in 1200-800 b.c . 168 What was known in 
Egypt became certainly familiar to the rest of the ancient 
world. It was by this method that carburized iron, or steel, of 
a better or worse quality, depending mainly on the quality of 
the ore, was produced all over the Roman Empire.* In the 
Greek and Hellenistic periods the problem of steel was as 
acute as it was later in the Roman Empire. It is interesting to 
note that the best steel used in Greece and the Hellenistic 
monarchies in Classical and Hellenistic times was produced in 
the East. For the Greeks of the Classical period iron and steel 
were always associated with the Scythians and the Chalybes 
of the Pontic coast (above, p. 1175), and continued to be so in 
Hellenistic times. Daimachus, a writer of the early Hellenistic 
period (not identical, in the opinion of C. Jacoby, with the 
man of the same name who was a contemporary of Seleucus 
Nicator and author of Indica), in his UoXiopKrjTLKa 'T^o^^ara, 
probably a technical treatise on military affairs, saysf that the 
best steel of his time was that produced by the Chalybes, at 
Sinope, in Lydia, and in Laconia. 

* Plin. N.H. xxxiv. 145. 


f Fr. 4, F. Gr. Hist. 65. 
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It is unfortunate that we do not know by what methods this 
superior steel of the Greek and Hellenistic world was made and 
the extent to which it was used. A careful comparative 
analysis of the few iron weapons from the Scythian graves, and 
excavations in Pontus and especially in the country of the 
Chalybes, may help us to clearer knowledge. It is for instance 
not impossible that the technique employed in some parts of 
Asia Minor for producing steel (perhaps borrowed by the 
Laconians) was superior to that commonly used in ancient 
times in the rest of the Near East, in Greece, and in the West. 
It may have been derived ultimately from the Far East and 
from India. 

It is well known that in the Roman Empire steel produced 
by the Seres and the Parthians was regarded as far superior to 
that made in the Roman Empire and was imported.* And in 
fact we know that both China and India produced excellent 
steel in ancient times. The primacy probably belonged to 
India, which was certainly the country of origin of the famous 
Damascene steel of the Middle Ages and modern times, a 
subject of recent careful study by specialists. In all likelihood 
the later Damascene steel was produced by the same methods 
as the excellent steel of which were made a bar ‘found at the 
bottom of the Khan Baba stone pillar’ (before 125 B.c. accord¬ 
ing to Sir Robert Hadfield) and the famous Delhi pillar of 
about a.d. 300, a solid piece of steel 24 feet in length and 
weighing 6| tons. This steel was probably made, like the later 
Damascene steel, by melting in a crucible pure black magnetite 
ore of Hyderabad with an admixture of the best kind of char¬ 
coal. From this Indian method was derived that of the 
Persians (inherited by them from the Parthians?), the charge 
of the crucible being soft iron and graphite. 169 

The method employed by the Chalybes and by the Lydians 
for the manufacture of their steel may have been the same or 
similar. It has been suggested recently by Mr. Richardson that 
the mention of the Chalybes by pseudo-Aristotle f implies 
the use by them of the crucible process. 170 

In any case, and the fact is important, the Hellenistic world 
had at its disposal certain products of superior technique and 

* Plin. N.II. xxxiv. 145. f De mirab. auscult. 48. 
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of better quality than those commonly used in the Greek and 
Oriental world. Some Hellenistic craftsmen were probably 
acquainted with the methods by which these superior products 
were made. But there is no evidence that this superior tech¬ 
nique was extensively adopted in Hellenistic times, even by 
the Seleucid kings, who were for a time masters and then 
neighbours of India and Parthia. Was this because the tech¬ 
nique was applicable to some special ores only and was not 
suitable for ores of inferior or different quality? Or is it another 
testimony to the conservative spirit of the Hellenistic period 
in regard to technical innovations in the field of industry? Or 
is it perhaps the case that the Seleucids and the Anatolian 
kings did use the better methods for producing steel, and that 
these were subsequently lost in the times of anarchy and of the 
early Roman domination? 

The organization of the metal industry in Hellenistic times 
is as little known as that of pottery. It is certain a priori that 
the Hellenistic world did all it could to obtain the maximum 
output from the mines at its disposal, for metals were in great 
demand and the supply was inadequate. Its methods of intensi¬ 
fying the production of raw metals were peculiar. No effort 
was made to improve the conditions of work in the mines, to 
make them more sanitary and safer for the workmen. Progress 
in technical devices was slow. The only way to increase output 
was to employ large quantities of cheap labour. Free labour 
could hardly be used extensively in the ancient mines, for no 
free man, if he could help it, would commit slow suicide in this 
way. It is not surprising therefore that whenever we hear of 
the exploitation of mines and quarries we find slaves and 
criminals, or sometimes the forced labour of free men, employed 
in the work. Such was the case in the Nubian gold-mines of 
the Ptolemies, in their quarries, and in the cravSapaKovpya.a of 
Pontus on the one hand, and in the mines of Laurium and 
those of the Roman Republic in Spain on the other. Mass 
production of metals could not be organized in any other way. 
No doubt side by side with these great undertakings there may 
have existed single pits worked with the labour of their owners 
or lessees. But we have no direct evidence of this except at 
Laurium. In some cases certain tribes may have carried on 
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the collection and smelting of ore in a primitive way. Here and 
there this method may have been developed and perfected, for 
instance in the region of the Chalybes. But it appears from 
our meagre evidence that the typical mine was a large one 
owned by the State and worked on a large scale by slaves and 
criminals. 

Once extracted and smelted, the metals passed into the 
hands of artisans. We should expect to find in the Hellenistic 
monarchies mass production of certain articles, in the first 
place of defensive and offensive weapons. It is highly probable 
that factories for the manufacture of weapons, of various 
implements used by soldiers, of military engines, of military 
equipment for troops and horses, existed in the Roman Empire 
and were distributed all over it. It may be assumed that the 
same method, to a smaller extent, was adopted to meet the 
requirements of the Hellenistic armies. Scattered references in 
our literary texts suggest that Alexander during his expedition 
supplied his regular army with defensive and offensive weapons, 
while his ‘allies' and mercenaries relied upon themselves to 
satisfy their needs in this respect (except in emergency). It is 
probable that the soldiers of the Ptolemaic regular army, when 
first enrolled, received their military equipment from the king. 
It then became their private property (had they to pay for it?) 
and was bequeathed by them to their sons. The mercenaries 
of course brought with them their own equipment. In case of 
emergency or of a difficult war, the royal arsenals were able to 
provide the mobilized armies with uniform equipment of good 
quality and with a sufficient number of military engines. We 
learn for example from Polybius (v. 64) that Sosibius and 
Agathocles before Raphia rearmed their forces completely by 
providing each soldier ‘with suitable arms and accoutrements, 
taking no account of those they had used before’. This appears 
to refer chiefly to the mercenaries, but there is every reason to 
suppose that the same system was applied to the mobilized 
‘Macedonians’ and certainly to the Egyptian nax^oi. This 
however, was an emergency measure, and is reported by 
Polybius as such. In general the soldiers, when mobilized, on 
garrison duty, or on police service, appeared in their own 
uniforms and with their own weapons. The same was probably 
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true of the Seleucid army. I may remind the reader of the 
account given by Posidonius of the war between Larissa and 
Apamea, in which the soldiers of the Syrian territorial army 
took the field with their own rusty arms and helmets. 171 

There is no doubt therefore that the arsenals of all the 
Hellenistic States-—monarchies and cities—were well equipped 
with weapons and military engines. Appian* mentions that 
reserve weapons for 300,000 men were stored by Philadelphus. 
I have mentioned that the ruins of the Pergamene arsenals are 
still extant,| and that those of Cyzicus, Sinope, Rhodes, and 
other large and wealthy city-states were famous in the ancient 
world. The stock of weapons and engines had to be replenished 
and repaired from time to time. It is therefore probable that 
many metal-workers, carpenters, and specialists in leather- 
work were in the permanent service of the Hellenistic States, 
while in time of emergency their numbers increased consider¬ 
ably. In Ptolemaic Egypt, as I have indicated above, although 
there never existed a complete State monopoly of the metal- 
industry, metal-workers, like textile-workers, belonged in all 
probability to the e7rt7re7rXey/xeVot rats —pocrdScus, were carefully 
registered, and were expected to give priority to the orders of 
the king. In case of emergency they could be mobilized and 
put on State work with the greatest ease. A similar organiza¬ 
tion may have existed in the other Hellenistic monarchies and 
similar measures may have been taken by Greek city-states in 
case of war. In time of peace, however, there was no mass 
production of war equipment in the Hellenistic world, the 
needs of the small standing armies being easily supplied. I may 
mention in this connexion that no systematic study has been 
made of the abundant material relating to the various types of 
war equipment used in the Hellenistic armies. It is a fasci¬ 
nating and promising subject, which merits attention (cf. my 
remarks on Pis. xvii, xix, xxxvn and lvii). In the absence 
of such a study it is difficult to say how far the equipment of 
the Hellenistic regular armies was uniform and standardized J 
as compared with the very varied equipment of the soldiers of 

* Prooem. 10. f Note 38 to this chapter and Pl. lxxi. 

X The contingents of ‘allied' troops in the Seleucid kingdom were of course 
armed each in its own way. 
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the Greek city-states. The Sidonian funeral stelae which repre¬ 
sent mercenaries show a far-reaching uniformity in this respect. 

Metal-working was highly diversified in pre-Hellenistic 
times both in the East and in Greece, and so it remained 
during the period under consideration. There were specialists 
who confined themselves to the manufacture of a single 
article. In the production of larger metal objects, such as 
candelabra or large bronze statues, several specialists would co¬ 
operate. There was, however, nothing new in this organization. 
Though we have no direct evidence, the general impression 
derived from our sources of information is that metal-working 
was in the main concentrated in small shops, in the hands 
of single artisans assisted by their families, apprentices, 
and a few slaves. The output of each shop was sold to custo¬ 
mers as a rule in the shop. In general the organization was 
the same as that prevailing for example in the shoe industry, 
as described by Herondas (. Mint. vii— -Sicvrevs), or in the types 
of industry which are so well illustrated in Pompeii and Hercu¬ 
laneum. Larger undertakings, employing more labour, may 
have existed, as they had existed previously at Athens, but 
they certainly were exceptions. To purchase metal ware a 
customer went to the producer direct. I may recall what I 
have said about the shops of Memphis and the bronze models 
found in the shop at Galjub in Egypt.* A portion of the 
artisan’s output might be bought up by merchants and sold 
by them to customers either in foreign countries or in the 
larger cities of the same country. 

Textile industry. The textile industry reached a high stage 
of perfection in the ancient world long before the Hellenistic 
period. We have evidence of this, as regards Egypt, in several 
specimens of linen stuffs found in the graves of Pharaonic 
times, and we are acquainted with the technical methods 
of their production from numerous painted bas-reliefs, 
paintings, and models representing weavers at work. Nor 
was Babylonia less famous than Egypt for its woollen 
and linen stuffs, and Persia did not fall short of Babylonia. 
I need hardly recall the dyed stuffs of Phoenicia and the 
flourishing and famous textile industry of Cyprus and of Asia 
* Ch. IV, notes 169 and 173. 
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Minor, especially Phrygia and Lydia, from which countries 
it was taken over and developed by several Greek cities of the 
Anatolian coast, notably Miletus, and of the Anatolian main¬ 
land. Not less widely distributed but technically less perfect 
was the textile industry in Greece. Some centres of production 
were famous. I may mention the fabrics made of the so-called 
wild silk in Cos and perhaps in Amorgos also (above, n. 108). 

The primacy in the textile industry belonged throughout to 
the Near East, both in pre-Hellenistic and in Hellenistic times. 
For example, as regards the former period, a comparison of 
the fragments of textiles of the fifth to fourth centuries B.c. 
found in South Russia with Egyptian fabrics of a slightly 
earlier date tells all in favour of Egypt. 172 

Our information about the textile industry in Hellenistic 
times is very defective. For this period we have no repre¬ 
sentations of textile-workers at work similar to the beautiful 
vase-paintings of Classical Greece or to those of the Roman 
age, especially the paintings of Pompeii and the funeral bas- 
reliefs of the Roman provinces. Nor have there been found in 
the ruins of Hellenistic cities remains of establishments used 
for the production of textiles similar to those of Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and other cities of the Roman Empire. And 
finally, while fragments of woollen, linen, and even cotton and 
silk materials of the Pharaonic, Classical Greek, and Roman 
times are known, fabrics of the Hellenistic period have never 
been found. The only exception is the woollen stuffs found at 
Noin-Ula in Mongolia, which, though their date is about the 
beginning of the Christian era, certainly represent Hellenistic 
traditions either of Syria, as I am inclined to believe, or of 
South Russia. 173 

In these circumstances it is impossible to say what progress 
was made in the textile industry in Hellenistic times. Valuable 
light might be thrown on this question by a careful investiga¬ 
tion and comparison of the textiles of various dates found in 
different places, such as the Egyptian fabrics of Pharaonic 
times, the specimens of Greek woollen stuffs found in South 
Russia (both common and refined qualities), even the numerous 
fabrics of Roman date found mostly in Egypt (the so-called 
Coptic stuffs), Mesopotamia, and Syria (at Dura-Europus, 
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Palmyra, Halibiyeh), Central Asia (in Mongolia, the Altai 
mountains, and Lu-lan), South Russia, and also in Italy and 
in the Western provinces. But no such comparative analysis 
has ever been made. 174 

The general impression produced by the poor material at 
our disposal suggests that spinning, weaving, cleaning, dyeing, 
milling, bleaching, and dressing were carried on in the Hel¬ 
lenistic period, both in Egypt and the Asiatic monarchies and 
in Greece, by the same methods and with the same instru¬ 
ments as in pre-Hellenistic times. 

Some innovations, however, in the textile craft of the West 
were first introduced in Hellenistic times. We may conjecture 
that the unity of the Hellenistic world favoured the trans¬ 
mission of certain improved Eastern methods to the western 
and northern Hellenistic countries. In Egypt, for example, 
looms of various types were in use. The horizontal loom had 
been known from time immemorial; then during the New 
Kingdom the vertical loom came into use for the production 
of finer textiles of the Gobelin type. This vertical loom was 
gradually improved and became more and more adapted to 
the weaving of the finest fabrics. In Greece the horizontal 
loom seems to have been completely unknown, and the vertical 
loom prevailed. For a long time it retained there its primitive 
form, inherited from prehistoric times. Looms of this kind are 
alone represented on Greek vases of the fifth century, our 
main source of information. But, some time between the fifth 
century B.C. and the early Roman Empire, the improved 
vertical loom of Egyptian design (and perhaps the horizontal 
loom also) appeared in Greece and Italy. It is fair to suggest 
that this was the result of the technical interpenetration of 
the two parts of the ancient world in Hellenistic times. 173 

Certain other innovations, which may be ascribed to the 
Hellenistic period and attributed to the progress of Hellenistic 
science, can be detected, for example the cloth press known 
from a painting in Pompeii and from a well-preserved specimen 
found in Herculaneum. Since it is based, like the wine- and 
oil-presses of about the same time, on the use of the Archi¬ 
medean screw, it cannot be earlier than the third century B.C. 
But it may be much later. 
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Great attention in the Hellenistic period was paid to the 
problem of dyeing in general and to that of dyeing textiles in 
particular. Our information on this subject is of a peculiar 
character. A well-known philosopher, writer, and encyclopae¬ 
dist of the early second century b.c., Bolus Democritus of 
Mendes, a Greco-Egyptian, whom I have already mentioned 
above in connexion with his Georgica, compiled several books 
on dyeing, perhaps as part of his great Encyclopaedia. The 
exact title of this work is unknown: <£>ucri/«u fiafyal, BlfiXoi 
<f)vcnKa)v Paficov or Ba^wd. These books had an interesting 
destiny. They were extensively used by a certain Anaxilaus of 
Larissa (first century a.d.), a philosopher and magician, author 
of a book similar in contents to that of Bolus, and they were 
excerpted probably for various purposes in still later times. 
And finally they gave rise to the famous pseudo-science of 
alchemy which began to develop in the second and third 
centuries a.d. 

We may form an idea of the contents of the Ba^tra of Bolus 
from a book of excerpts from them (of the third century a.d.) 
found in Egypt in two fragments, one now in Leyden (P. 
Leid. x), another in Uppsala (P. Holmiensis), and from the 
alchemistic treatises of various times. These suggest that a 
substantial part of Bolus’ work consisted of recipes for the 
imitation of gold and silver, pearls, precious stones, and purple- 
dyed stuffs. I cannot enter here into the keenly debated 
question of the purpose of the Ba^t/ca and of the excerpts in 
question. It is probable that Bolus collected experiments in the 
process of dyeing carried out by professional /Sa^els in Egypt, 
and himself, with the help of his pupils and colleagues, made 
experiments of the same kind chiefly in order to prove and to 
illustrate the basic principle of his creed (he was a Neo- 
Pythagorean), cosmic sympathy and antipathy: ‘one nature 
enjoys the other, one nature violates the other, and one nature 
conquers the other’.* On the other hand, the author of the 
third-century recipes may have had a purely practical object: 
to compile a vade-mecum for the imitation of precious 
materials. 176 

* rj <f>v<jis Tjj (fivaei TepTrercu Kai 17 <f>v<ns ttjv <f>vaiv Kparel Kal rj <j>uois ttjv 
cj>v<nv viKa, H. Diels, Fr. d. Vorsokr. ii, ed. 3, 131. 6 f. 
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However this may be, the recipes of Bolus and of his excerp- 
tors, though not of much technical value* 177 and the remarks 
of Pliny on the dyeing of stuffs, partly derived from Bolus 
Democritus.f indicate that there was some activity in the 
textile and especially the dyeing craft in the Hellenistic 
period, that various experiments were carried out, and that 
there was a tendency to create a branch of learning more or 
less similar to our applied chemistry.* The trend of this 
activity is characteristic of the time. The main endeavour was 
to produce, as in pottery, cheap substitutes for costly goods 
inaccessible to the small bourgeois, who, as I have said, had 
great pretensions but little money. It was to them that the 
‘chemists’ offered their various ‘substitutes’: synthetic gold, 
coloured glass and cheap stones simulating precious stones, 
imitation pearls, and cheap substitutes for purple-dyed stuffs. 178 

The little we know of the textile industry in the Hellenistic 
period, apart from the data set out above, shows that it pros¬ 
pered in the new world and continued to produce excellent 
fabrics. Our information relates naturally to exceptional pro¬ 
ducts, chiefly luxury goods; it wall suffice to mention the popu¬ 
larity of Babylonian and Egyptian rugs in Rome in imperial 
times,§ certainly inherited from the Hellenistic period. I may 
mention again exempli causa the careful description by Cal- 
lixemus of rugs in the banqueting tent of Philadelphus,|| where 
side by side with elegant local materials were displayed those 
of Phoenicia and Persia, and I may remind the reader of the 
well-known Alexandrian beluata tonsilia tapetia of Plautus.Tf 

To the ancient centres of production were added new ones: 
I need only mention the aulaea ** and vestes of Pergamon, all 
called by the name of Attalus (cf. Ch. IV, p. 563 1 ). 

* R. Pfister thinks that most of them are not utilizable and that the dyes 
recommended for textiles are very poor. 

f Pliny, N.H. ix. 125 ft; xix. 47. 

+ It was called x^/zeia or our ancient texts; the meaning of these 

terms is disputed. 

§ Mart. xiv. 150: ‘haec tibi Memphitis tellus dat munera; victa est pectine 
Niliaco iam Babylonos acus'; cf. ii. 16. 3. 

|| Athen. v. 196 and 197. 

If Ps. i. 2. 14. 

** Plin. N.H . viii. 196; Propert. ii. 32. 12; tori , ibid. 13, 22. 
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It is certain that Alexandrian, Babylonian, Borsippan,* 
Phoenician, and Anatolian workshops continued their pro¬ 
duction on the same lines as before. Their technique remained 
the same, but they certainly modified the designs and orna¬ 
mentation of the goods they produced to suit the taste of their 
new customers. I have cited and in some instances repro¬ 
duced! some paintings and mosaics of Alexandria, Syria, and 
Pergamon, which give a fair idea of the general aspect of the 
products of their looms. A cursory inspection will show how 
greatly they had been hellenized. I may mention again the 
‘tunics inwoven with gold and exquisite cloaks, some having 
likenesses of the kings inwrought, others mythical scenes’! 
displayed by Philadelphus (cf. Ch. IV, nn. 177-179). 

But side by side with luxury goods, w T e hear occasionally of 
the manufacture and export of plain articles of clothing. A 
casual remark by Theophrastus § is interesting in this con¬ 
nexion. Speaking of gypsum he mentions that a ship carrying 
some gypsum and a cargo of himatia caught fire, w 7 hen the 
latter were drenched with w r ater. 

But we must not exaggerate the extent of the production of 
textiles for the market in the Hellenistic w T orld. We must bear 
in mind that in this field, more than in that of pottery and 
metal-work, domestic industry competed with professional 
artisans working in their larger or smaller ergasteria. It is 
evident that in Greek cities the women of the house and the 
female domestic slaves, especially in bourgeois families, were 
actively occupied, and provided the household with its plain 
daily clothing. The classical example is that of Gorgo in 
Theocritus’ Adoniazusae (vv. 18 ff., where her husband brings 
home five ttokoi of worthless wool). The same is true of the 
larger and richer households. The numerous girl-slaves must 
have been kept busy. It was of course different with the pro¬ 
letariat, which probably bought chiefly in the market the 
little that it needed. The luxury articles were naturally 

* Linen, Strabo, xvi. 7, p. 739. f pp. 376 ff. and Pis. xxxv, xlvi, 
lxxiv and lxxxix. 

\ Xirojves xpvooiipels epanrlSes re KaWiorou, Tives pev eiieovas exovaai tu>v 
gacnXeuiv ivvpaa/xevas, al Se pvdiKas diadeaeis, Callixeinus apltd Athen. v. 
196 f. § Lap. 68. 

3261-2 s s 
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purchased in the shops and were partly imported, as we 
learn from Menander. In the market also were bought the 
raw materials, coloured and plain, to be spun and woven in 
the houses. Norwas it possible in private households of no great 
wealth to mill and felt the woven fabrics and to dye them. 
This required special treatment and a certain amount of 
machinery, well illustrated in the numerous fullonicae of Pom¬ 
peii. The same may be true of the furnishings of beds and 
couches, such as mattresses, pillows, and coverings, known to 
us from the painted couches of Hellenistic Alexandria and 
from the correspondence of Zenon (above, pp. 376 ff.). 

In these conditions we are hardly justified in speaking of 
mass production in the textile industry. The craft was cer¬ 
tainly more diversified and more specialized than before, as 
we may infer from the many new terms used to describe 
various classes of textile workers, as collected and tabulated 
by Bliimner, Chwostow, and Heichelheim. This suggests that 
workshops played a larger part than before in the production 
of textiles, but does not imply a highly specialized mass pro¬ 
duction. I may quote one instance. In Teh. 703, 11 . 91 ff. 
the weavers (yfyavTai or \Cvv<f>oi) are supposed also to embroider 
or to make stuffs with inwoven coloured ornaments or figures 
{TToiKikia), and are therefore at the same time 7rouaXefs or 
TroiKikTa'i (broiderers). The evidence, taken as a whole, makes 
it more than probable that in the Greek cities the typical 
form of production was by artisans, working in larger and 
smaller ergasteria with apprentices, hired hands, and slaves, 
while great factories were unknown. Even in places where 
special types of stuffs were produced, for example the Coan 
silk stuffs, we have no evidence of the existence of anything 
like factories. 

Nor was the situation very different in the eastern Hellenis¬ 
tic monarchies. It is much to be regretted that we know 
nothing of the organization by the Attalids of the textile 
industry of Pergamon. It is certain that slave labour, espe¬ 
cially of women, was extensively used by them, but this is all 
that we know. The same remark applies to the royal textrinum 
in Alexandria (Ch. IV, n. 332). 

We have more information as regards Egypt. The organiza- 
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tion of the textile industry in the x^P a > as illustrated by 
several documents, makes it certain that the makers of various 
textile specialities were small artisans residing in their own 
houses and owning their implements. No concentration of 
workmen in large ergasteria, with many looms and elaborate 
machinery, is ever mentioned. A passage in Teh. 703, 11 . 99 ff., 
suggests that the washing also was done by the XivexjtoC in 
their own establishments (ei/njnj/u a), kiki-oil and nitre being 
supplied to them by the government. These artisans, distri¬ 
buted all over Egypt, worked in part for the king, and 
executed his special orders. But they may also have worked 
for the market. Whether home production of linen stuffs 
was tolerated by the kings is unknown. I have pointed out 
that the situation may have been different in the woollen 
industry, which gave more opportunities for home production. 
Alongside of the artisans in the x™P a an d the royal ergasteria 
and small artisans in Alexandria,* the temples were still pro¬ 
ducing linen, probably in considerable quantities, for the use 
of the gods, the priests, the population of the temple itself 
and of the temple estates, and perhaps also for the dead, the 
mummies. Apart from certain features in their relation to 
the crown as producers of textiles, we know very little of the 
organization of the textile industry in the temples. But it is 
reasonable to suppose that it was not different from that which 
prevailed in the x^P a i n general. 

In this respect the doreai resembled the temples. It is cer¬ 
tain that some textiles were made by artisans residing on 
these estates and working for their owners. But the relation 
of these artisans to the owners of the doreai and to the govern¬ 
ment, the type and the yield of their production and its desti¬ 
nation, whether for the use of the owners and of the personnel 
of their oTko s only or for sale by them in the open market, 
also remain controversial. The evidence, recently much in¬ 
creased, remains inconclusive and may be variously inter¬ 
preted. The existence of large factories in the doreai managed 
by the owners and their assistants, which I was inclined to 
assume in my Large Estate, appears to me now to be highly 
problematic (above, Ch. IV, n. 176). 

* The last are several times mentioned in the papyri of Abusir, B.G.U. iv. 
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The slight sketch which I have given of the development 
of the three basic industries, pottery, metal-working, and tex¬ 
tiles, in the Hellenistic period will enable the reader of this 
short summary to grasp the leading features of Hellenistic 
industry in general: its slow technical progress and its re¬ 
stricted range of output, never reaching the stage of mass 
production concentrated in a few industrial centres. The 
causes of these limitations are chiefly to be found, on the one 
hand in local production of manufactured goods and the arrest 
of the development of large industrial centres, and on the other 
in the low buying capacity and the restricted number of custo¬ 
mers. An enumeration of the little evidence which we possess 
about the development of other branches of industry would 
hardly add anything fresh to the picture I have drawn above. 

I must add, however, that the characteristics above des¬ 
cribed do not apply to two important branches of Hellenistic 
industry, in which technical progress was much more rapid 
and achievements much more remarkable. I refer to the 
building and the military industries, the sphere of architects 
and engineers. 

Building and military industries. I have frequently men¬ 
tioned how actively building was carried on in the Hellenistic 
world. While in continental Greece few additions were made 
to the existing edifices in most of the chief cities, and these 
few were due chiefly to the munificence of rich donors, espe¬ 
cially the kings of the period of the balance of power, in the 
principal islands, the great commercial cities of the coasts of 
Asia Minor, the Straits, and the Propontis, much building was 
in progress. The degree of activity displayed depended on the 
changing political conditions of the time, as I have adduced 
some evidence to show. I have mentioned the remodelling of 
the greater and lesser harbours (above, n. 8), the re-planning 
and rebuilding of Miletus, Ephesus, and Smyrna, the great 
building activity that reigned in these cities in the early and 
late Hellenistic period. Nor was it otherwise in the less im¬ 
portant cities of the islands and Asia Minor. 

In this connexion I may mention that the description by 
Vitruvius (vi, ch. 7) of a private Greek house of palatial charac¬ 
ter refers apparently to houses typical of the large commercial 
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cities of the islands and Asia Minor (best known in Delos), and 
I may add that the names of some of the imposing rooms in 
such houses as recorded by the same author are all derived 
from the leading commercial cities of continental Greece, 
of the islands, of Asia Minor, and of Egypt. Such are the 
Corinthian atrium ;* the various reception and dining-rooms 
styled oIkol, viz. the Corinthian, the Egyptian (i.e. Alexan¬ 
drian) and the Cyzicene oI/coi,f the Cyzicene triclinium,l the 
Rhodian peristyle.§ 179 

Still more spectacular was the zeal shown in this direction 
by the Hellenistic kings. New cities, all of them fortified on 
the most modem principles, were built in all parts of their 
dominions in early Hellenistic times; in Macedonia, in the 
Anatolian kingdoms, in Seleucid Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Asia Minor, and in Ptolemaic Egypt. Some of them—capitals 
of the new monarchies and other large cities—developed into 
vast, beautiful, and well-planned centres of urban life, and 
grew steadily in size and splendour. In the capitals arose 
royal palaces, whose magnificence was rivalled by that of the 
imposing sanctuaries, public buildings, and suburban villas. 
From time to time the kings would erect splendid temporary 
buildings for impressive celebrations and manifestations of 
their power (PI. xlix. 2). Moreover, they certainly built all 
over the Hellenistic world stupendous mausolea for themselves 
and their ancestors, in the style of the mausoleum of Hali¬ 
carnassus. As examples I need only mention the mausoleum 
of Alexander and the Ptolemies in Alexandria, the funeral 
monument of the Seleucids near Antioch, and that of Antio- 
chus II near Ephesus (Behlevi) (PI. lii. i), and the majestic 
shrine of the dynasty of Commagene. Not content with building 
new cities and temples, the Hellenistic kings applied them¬ 
selves to rebuilding those which already existed, mostly on 
Greek lines. I have given many instances of this (for example 
Damascus). 

While actively engaged in building, the kings and the Greek 
cities were also (as I have said) improving the road systems 
of their territories, and making life easy and comfortable in 
the cities by keeping the streets in good repair, by constructing 
* Yitr. vi. 3. i.- t Ibid. 3, 9 f. + Ibid. 7. 3. § Ibid. 
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excellent aqueducts, and by devising efficient drainage sys¬ 
tems. But very little remains of what they effected. The 
Roman Empire with its still grander constructions obliterated 
most of the achievements of Hellenistic times. But the little 
that survives and the literary and epigraphical evidence re¬ 
ferring to what has disappeared, enable us to visualize the 
feverish activity in building that reigned throughout the Hel¬ 
lenistic world, almost without interruption, but shifting from 
place to place according to political vicissitudes. I may adduce 
two instances—the history of the building of Philadelphia, 
the modest village in the Fayum, as reflected in Zenon’s corre¬ 
spondence, and the well-known history of Pergamon and its 
great royal acra. The economic importance of this activity 
must not be minimized. Hundreds of architects (in which 
term the ancients included engineers) and thousands—proba¬ 
bly scores of thousands—of skilled and unskilled workers were 
employed by the cities and the kings. We have some records 
on this point in the literary evidence and in the inscriptions 
of Miletus and Delos. Vast sums were spent on building 
materials and labour. The exploitation of mines, of quarries, 
and of forests, the metal industry, the carpenters’ craft, the 
work of sculptors, painters, and mosaicists, and so forth, were 
all stimulated by it. 

The same mutatis mutandis may be said of the war industry 
of Hellenistic times. The Hellenistic kings were incessantly 
struggling for hegemony or for independence, the Greek inde¬ 
pendent cities were making strenuous efforts to preserve their 
political liberty. Success depended not only on man-power, 
on the military training of the armies, and on skilful leader¬ 
ship ; it was closely connected also with the improvement of 
the technical side of warfare, with the adoption of new devices 
in the military art. I may recall the role of elephants in the 
Hellenistic armies, those ‘tanks’ of antiquity, the revival by 
the Seleucids of ‘armoured cars’, scythed war-chariots, the 
incorporation in their cavalry of mailed horsemen, cataphrac- 
tarii, borrowed from the Persians by the Seleucids. These 
innovations were accompanied by efforts to improve offensive 
and defensive weapons, and especially to perfect so far as 
possible the siege-engines and the artillery inherited from their 
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predecessors. All this of course stimulated war industry. 
Money was spent as lavishly on war preparations as on build¬ 
ing. Scores of military engineers were occupied in designing 
and constructing new types of military engines, and many 
workmen w r ere employed for the purpose. The same mutatis 
mutandis applied to the navies of the period. 

The kings and cities naturally did their utmost to secure 
the services of the best specialists available and certainly did 
not hesitate to remunerate them correspondingly. This stimu¬ 
lated the ‘architects’, who vied with each other in inventing 
ever new devices and in constructing engines of ever greater 
efficiency. In this respect the history of the siege of Rhodes 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes, as related by Vitruvius, is very 
instructive. He tells of the competition during the siege be¬ 
tween Callias of Aradus and Diognetus of Rhodes, the archi¬ 
tect of the city, ‘ who received from the State as honorarium a 
fixed salary proportionate to his professional skill’.* Callias 
temporarily defeated his rival and secured his post from the 
city by demonstrating in a public lecture a new type of re¬ 
volving crane intended to lift the enemy’s siege engines and 
remove them within the city. 

It is accordingly not surprising that the two crafts of archi¬ 
tecture and engineering and their representatives occupied a 
special position among the other crafts and craftsmen, that 
there existed a much closer collaboration between science and 
technique in these crafts than in other branches of industry, 
and that progress in their technical devices was more rapid 
and more continuous. A few words may be said on these three 
points. 

A vivid picture of an ideal architect and engineer has been 
drawn by Vitruvius, one of the greatest men of this profession. 
He was a contemporary of the Roman civil wars, who in his 
old age, after a long life spent as a practical architect and 
engineer in the service of the State, wrote his books on archi¬ 
tecture and dedicated them to C. Caesar (Augustus), probably 
some time before 27 B.c. In this work he set a very high 
standard for a man of his craft, as high as that set by his 
contemporary Cicero for an orator. According to Vitruvius 

* Vitr. x. 16. 3b 
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an architect, in addition to a wide experience of his own craft, 
should possess a good general education and especially a 
thorough grasp of certain branches of learning closely related 
to that craft. Such, according to him, were philosophy, law, 
and exact science, chiefly mathematics, mechanics, astronomy, 
physical science, and medicine. Moreover he required from 
the ideal architect a high moral standard and a lofty concep¬ 
tion of his task. 

Was this ideal architect of Vitruvius a creation of the 
author’s imagination, and was the social position of an archi¬ 
tect in fact much lower than he would lead us to suppose ? In 
view of what has been said above, I am inclined to think that 
the profession of an architect was in fact regarded as much 
higher than that of an ordinary craftsman, and that his 
responsibility and the qualities required of him were accordingly 
of quite a different standard. I am moreover of opinion that 
Vitruvius did not create his picture of an ideal architect, but 
inherited it from the Hellenistic period; in other words, that 
the profession of an architect ranked as high in Hellenistic as 
in Roman times. 

One of the most salient features in the picture drawn by 
Vitruvius is his insistence on a harmonious co-operation, in 
the exercise of the architect’s functions, between science and 
learning on the one hand and his practical craft on the other. 
This I regard again as borrowed by him from his Hellenistic 
predecessors. In Hellenistic times such a co-operation was a 
fact, not a pium desiderium. It must be remembered that 
many of the greatest scientists of this age were at the same 
time ingenious inventors of various machines, most of them 
designed for use in building and in military engineering. I need 
only mention the names of a few leading men in this sphere: 
Ctesibius of Alexandria, a contemporary of Philadelphus, his 
successor and contemporary Philon of Byzantium, and Archi¬ 
medes of Syracuse, one of the greatest mathematicians of all 
time. By their theoretical research they prepared the ground 
for the invention of new, and the improvement of old, ma¬ 
chines. But they were also inventors themselves. Their 
theoretical studies in the field of mechanics, air and steam 
pressure, and torsion led them to the construction of various 
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engines, some of which never went beyond the stage of models, 
while others rendered great services to their contemporaries 
and to posterity: besides siege and other military engines 
may be mentioned the screw of Archimedes, which was 
adapted to divers purposes (already described), the force- 
pump, the water-clock, the water-organ, the hodometer, auto¬ 
mata of certain kinds, and so on. 

The tradition established by these great scientists was kept 
alive by their contemporaries and successors, some of them 
professional constructors of machines and architects. To the 
Hellenistic period certainly belongs Biton of Pergamon, a 
constructor of catapults and a contemporary of Attalus I; 
while Heron of Alexandria, Vitruvius, Athenaeus, and Apollo- 
dorus lived in the time of the Roman Empire (the dates of 
Heron and Athenaeus are controversial). 180 

Architects and engineers were very popular in the Hellenis¬ 
tic world. Not only did they enjoy the protection of the State, 
but they were stimulated by a constant contact with theo¬ 
retical science, were employed on great constructions (some of 
them included among the ‘marvels of the world’), and were 
connected with spectacular and famous events. Many of them 
took care to secure the eternity of their fame by describing 
their achievements in their own writings. 

As regards architects proper, Vitruvius in his seventh book 
(Preface, 11 ff.) enumerates twenty-four authors of the Classi¬ 
cal and Hellenistic periods whose works he has read and used. 
All of them were practical architects. The majority described 
their own celebrated buildings, some dealt with the art of 
architecture in general and with certain theoretical questions. 
Of those of the Hellenistic period the best known are Pytheus 
(late fourth century B.c.) and Hermogenes (second century 
B.c.),* both associated with famous buildings of Asia Minor, 
in part still extant. 

Some other great architects were not writers. Nevertheless 
their names w r ere widely known and were recorded in con¬ 
temporary literature and documents. Such for example were 
the two great architects connected with the early days of 
Alexandria: Deinocrates, who laid out the city, and Sostratus, 
* Above, pp. 179 and 824. 
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who built its glorious Pharos.* I may add Archias of Corinth, 
the resourceful builder of the giant ship Syracosia-Alexandris 
of Hieron II, who carried out his work under the supervision 
of Archimedes.f But the names of many great architects 
whose work we know and admire have not been handed down 
to us, such as those who planned the hundreds of new cities 
in the Hellenistic world, those who covered the acra of Per- 
gamon with noble buildings and erected various other great 
edifices of Asia Minor. 

Nor were the military engineers less celebrated. Of these 
again some were also authors, and I have named above those 
whose works are extant. To them we may add the twelve 
authors of works styled rre.pl p.r)xa-vrjp.dT(ou enumerated by Vitru¬ 
vius in his seventh book. All of them were famous practical 
engineers. With some of them Vitruvius deals in greater 
detail in his history of military engineering (Bk. x), and their 
names reappear in the so-called Laterculi Alexandrini . lSl 
These are mostly connected with the famous sieges of the 
Hellenistic period: those of Byzantium by Philip (Polyeidus), 
of Tyre and other fortified cities by Alexander (Diades and 
Charias), J of Rhodes by Demetrius Poliorcetes (Diognetus and 
Callias on the side of Rhodes, Epimachus and Epicrates (?) 
on that of Demetrius), of Chios, of Apollonia (Tryphon), 
of Massilia.§ But here again how many names of eminent 
engineers are unknown to us, though we know their works! 
I may mention for example the fine aqueducts of various 
Greek cities, of wilich the best known and most thoroughly 
studied is the recently excavated aqueduct of Pergamon. 182 

I cannot enter into an analysis of the technical achieve¬ 
ments of the Hellenistic architects and engineers. This has 
been done repeatedly by competent modern scholars, whose 
conclusions I am unable to set forth intelligently for lack 
of special knowledge of mechanics. The technical facilities at 
the disposal of ancient engineers and architects were not 
very numerous. Steam pressure though theoretically knowm 
was never, and air pressure very seldom, utilized in the 
machines that they constructed. Electricity wus unknown. 

* Above, p. 398, fig. 3. t Athen. v. 206 d and f. 

X Vitr. x. 13, x ft. § ibid. 16, x ft. 
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And yet by skilful combination of lever, balance, steelyard, 
winch, roller, wheels (including the toothed and the tread- 
wheel), pulley, screw, inclined plane, capstan, &c., they 
achieved, by ingenuity and careful calculation, remarkable 
results. 

It is interesting again to note the striking difference be¬ 
tween the building and military engineering crafts and the 
other re'x vai discussed above. While in the former the combi¬ 
nation of science and was taken for granted and yielded 
striking results, in the latter it was experience, not scientifically 
conducted experiments, that governed practice. It is sufficient 
to compare the attitude of Varro to the beginnings of scientific 
agriculture, as represented by the works of Theophrastus, 
with that of his contemporary Vitruvius to theoretical mecha¬ 
nics, though perhaps as regards the craft of architecture they 
may have been in complete agreement. Are v r e to attribute this 
difference to the brilliant progress made by theoretical mecha¬ 
nics in Hellenistic times, while biological science was neglected 
and sterile after Theophrastus’ day and chemistry v T as not 
even born ? Or are we to suppose that mechanics was stimu¬ 
lated by the demand for improved methods in the building 
and engineering crafts, w'hereas there was no similar incentive 
in the field of agriculture and industry? Modern technical 
improvements in agriculture and industry are due to the 
steadily growing demand for agricultural products and the 
consequent need for mass production. I have shown above 
that no such steady increase in consumption is to be observed 
in the Hellenistic world. Nor was the labour problem ever 
really acute. The supply of cheap labour alike of free men, 
serfs, and slaves, w 7 as plentiful, with a few local exceptions. It 
was not slavery that made it abundant and cheap. It was the 
general conditions of the labouring classes as I have described 
them in previous pages. In such conditions no urgent need 
was felt for machinery and other technical improvements 
either in agriculture or in industry. Production, primitive and 
limited as it was, met the needs of the population and yielded 
a satisfactory return to the producers. We hear nothing of 
over-production or of keen competition in agriculture and 
industry during the Hellenistic period. But the situation was 
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quite different, as we have seen, in the building and engineering 
crafts. Here demand was active and steady, and competition 
was keen. 183 


C. Trade and Banking 

When we speak of the trade of the Hellenistic world 184 we 
must distinguish between two kinds of trade. One was the 
internal trade of the Hellenistic system of States, whether 
local trade, trade between different parts of the same State, 
or trade between different States belonging to that system. 
The other was that of the Hellenistic world with States and 
regions outside that system; this we may call foreign trade. 

As regards the latter a few preliminary remarks are required, 
for the subject is variously understood by modern scholars. 
The most important foreign trade of the Hellenistic world was 
carried on with the highly civilized States, its neighbours in 
the east and south, and in the west. They were all politically 
independent and all had their own peculiar religion, consti¬ 
tution, civilization, and social and economic structure. On 
the other hand, they were all subject to Hellenistic influence 
in varying degrees. Some modern scholars therefore are in¬ 
clined to include these States, especially from an economic 
standpoint, in the Hellenistic world, and to treat them in this 
respect as constituent parts of it. I cannot share their view. 

In my opinion trade with India, Parthia, and the south 
Arabian States was foreign trade for the Hellenistic world no 
less than trade with the Illyrians, Thracians, Celts, Sarma- 
tians, and Scythians in Europe, or with the Libyans, Nubians, 
and Ethiopians in Africa. It was trade with States and 
nations of a quite different, though more or less hellenized, 
civilization and political, economic, and social structure. 

Somewhat different and exceptional were the trade relations 
of the Greek Hellenistic States with the Italians, their neigh¬ 
bours and later their masters. While in the fourth and third 
centuries b.c. the relations between Italy and the Greek States 
were much less close than they had been, and the economic 
structure of Italy diverged ever more widely from that of the 
Greek and Hellenistic world, in the second and first centuries 
B.c. Italy, though retaining its original and peculiar social 
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and economic structure, remodelled certain branches of its 
economy on Hellenistic patterns, so that in some respects 
Italian economic organization may appear to the observer as 
Hellenistic. But this remodelling never went very far and 
never affected the traditional foundations of Italian economic 
life. On the other hand, the political connexion between 
Italy and the Hellenistic world became increasingly close, and 
more and more tracts of Hellenistic territory came under the 
direct control of Roman magistrates. In consequence the 
Hellenistic world gradually became, from a political stand¬ 
point, a constituent part of the Roman Empire, and the two 
were bound together by ever faster economic ties. In this 
period, therefore, we may regard the trade between Italy and 
the Hellenistic world as a trade within one and the same 
system of States, of which States one was the protector and 
master of the others. 

Besides distinguishing between internal and foreign trade, 
we may further classify it according to its character, organiza¬ 
tion, and means of transport. We may accordingly subdivide 
it into sea-trade, land-trade, and river-trade. The most impor¬ 
tant was that carried by sea, primarily in the Mediterranean, 
subordinately in the Black Sea, the Persian Gulf, and the Red 
Sea. Much less developed was the land-trade. Its most con¬ 
siderable and peculiar branch was the caravan trade of Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Arabia, and the Iranian lands. River-trade 
played a minor part and had almost exclusively a local charac¬ 
ter. Of the rivers that carried trade the most important was 
the Nile, the main highway for the internal trade of Egypt 
and for the goods of India, Arabia, and eastern Africa in course 
of transit to the Mediterranean. Similar, though less impor¬ 
tant, was the role of the Euphrates. In the rest of the Hel¬ 
lenistic world navigable rivers were few. The system of central 
European and Russian rivers remained outside the range of 
the Hellenistic merchants, though these rivers were exten¬ 
sively used to supply goods to the markets of certain Hel¬ 
lenistic cities. 

I have dealt with the development of Hellenistic trade in 
the preceding chapters, where I have explained its character 
and its importance in Hellenistic economy. The few pages 
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that I shall here devote to it will be more in the nature 
of a summary and repetition than were those which I have 
given to agriculture and industry. A few remarks of a general 
character on the scope of the Hellenistic trade may not be out 
of place. 

The activity of commerce in general and of Greek commerce 
in particular certainly increased in the Hellenistic period. To 
this many factors contributed. I have drawn attention to the 
unity of the Hellenistic world, achieved by Alexander and his 
successors. The vast regions of the East became much better 
known and much more easily accessible than they had been. 
The connexion between its various parts, in spite of the politi¬ 
cal differences between them, was closer than in the days of the 
Persian Empire as a consequence chiefly of the uniform Greek 
superstructure that extended to them all. This is true of the 
Hellenistic world in general and even more so of its component 
parts, especially of that medley of nations and civilizations 
which constituted the Seleucid Empire. Trade relations within 
the various Hellenistic kingdoms and between them were made 
much easier not only by the improvement of the system of 
roads but also by the general extension of the use of money 
as the medium of exchange, to which the abundant, reliable, 
and in the main uniform coinage of these kingdoms greatly 
contributed. This was accompanied by the diffusion all over 
the Hellenistic world of one common language, the Greek 
Koivrj, which much facilitated commercial intercourse between 
its various parts, and the parallel diffusion of a uniform Greek 
law and of identical forms of business transactions^ 

It is of course impossible to estimate the volume of Hel¬ 
lenistic trade. No statistics are available, except as regards 
the transit trade of Rhodes in 170 b.c., a subject which has 
been discussed above (Ch. V, n. 96). But general considerations 
suggest that the commercial turnover of Hellenistic times was 
more considerable than that of the preceding period. The 
Greek market at the end of the fourth and in the early third 
century b.c. showed an increased power of absorption. This 
was due to an increasing though shortlived prosperity, 
which raised the standard of life of the Greek urban 
bourgeoisie and perhaps of a portion of the working classes. 
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Macedonia shared in the prosperity of Greece. The new 
settlers in the East were for the most part well-to-do, 
while the change in political conditions did not bring ruin to 
the class of wealthy natives of the previous age. A mixed 
native and Greek bourgeoisie was gradually formed in the 
eastern kingdoms and probably increased steadily in numbers. 

The gradual impoverishment of Greece at the end of the 
third century B.c. and the decline of prosperity in Macedonia, 
Egypt, and perhaps in Syria also, in the second century, as a 
consequence of political events, was compensated by the 
steadily increasing prosperity of Asia Minor, which persisted 
until the time of the Mithridatic war. Side by side with it 
grew the prosperity of Italy, which gradually became the 
richest country of the Mediterranean world. Its commercial 
requirements were peculiar, and Hellenistic trade had to adapt 
itself to them, but this involved readjustment only, not decay. 
At the same time, although the impoverishment of the Hel¬ 
lenistic territories that I have named reduced their buying 
capacity, it did not change their general economic situation. 
Their need for foreign goods continued, and they had to import, 
regularly or from time to time, a larger or smaller portion of 
their daily supply of foodstuffs and industrial goods. 

Trade was therefore thriving in Hellenistic times. It had 
its periods of expansion and decline in this or that region of 
the Hellenistic world and in one or other of its branches, but 
on the whole this department of Hellenistic economy showed 
great vigour and activity. 

There were, however, from the outset serious obstacles to a 
free, steady, and rapid development of trade in the Hellenistic 
world which retarded its growth and reduced its volume more 
than is generally admitted by modern scholars. I have re¬ 
peatedly pointed out that the chief of these obstacles was the 
otherwise legitimate tendency of all the States of the Hellenis¬ 
tic balance of power, whether cities or kingdoms, to achieve by 
any means in their power the highest possible degree of self- 
sufficiency, so that the needs of each might be met out of its 
own resources. I have stressed this point in connexion with 
the Greek cities, but especially with Egypt. 

This tendency gravely affected the expansion of trade. 
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Although, in the international atmosphere of the time, trade 
was free and the prices of commodities were, with few excep¬ 
tions, determined by the law of demand and supply, the pur¬ 
suit of self-sufficiency interfered with its freedom and required 
repeated readjustments of its methods. I may mention for 
example the planned economy and State control of the Ptole¬ 
mies in Egypt. I shall discuss presently its influence on the 
development of both internal and external trade (through pro¬ 
tective tariffs, the prohibition of certain classes of exports, for 
example slaves, perhaps the registration and compulsory em¬ 
ployment of such merchants as were at the same time ship¬ 
owners). Of minor importance but not without some influence 
were certain features in the monetary policy of the Hellenistic 
States, such as the rigid monetary monopoly of the Ptolemies 
with its complete exclusion of foreign currencies from circu¬ 
lation in Egypt and the similar exclusion of Ptolemaic coins 
by the Seleucids.* Such measures had been common in the 
Greek city-states in pre-Hellenistic times, but they w r ere a 
retrograde step in comparison with the monetary policy of 
Alexander, whose ideas were still alive and operative in Hellen¬ 
istic times. Even more disturbing and more detrimental to the 
steady growth and the regularity of trade, though unconnected 
with the policy of isolation followed by the Hellenistic States, 
were certain drastic political measures adopted by the Romans. 
They v T ere not directed at trade, but caused violent disloca¬ 
tions in its development. I refer to such acts as the destruction 
of Carthage and Corinth and the proclamation of Delos as a 
free port i 

A factor that contributed no less to check the growth of 
trade in all its branches was the general political insecurity 
characteristic of the Hellenistic world. I have repeatedly dis¬ 
cussed the detrimental effect on its economic development of 
the almost incessant wars both among the Hellenistic States 
and with foreign Powers. Trade was affected by them no less 
than industry and other activities. To the general insecurity 
caused by war must be added that arising from piracy on the 
sea and brigandage on land. I have endeavoured to show the 
grave consequences to the economic life of the Hellenistic 
* Above, Ch. IV, pp. 198, 656 ff„ Ch. V, p. 866 f. 
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world of a well-organized piracy, which was never entirely 
suppressed, and it is unnecessary to dwell further on this sub¬ 
ject. Finally, I may mention the frequent political and social 
revolutions in the Greek cities and the internal wars within 
the monarchies. The mercantile profession therefore involved 
risk and anxiety. Besides the dangers of war, piracy, and 
brigandage there were those due to the elements. More ships 
probably perished as a result of storms, difficulties of naviga¬ 
tion, and lack of good maps than at the hands of enemies and 
pirates. I have pointed out that there was no progress in 
nautical science sufficient to mitigate these dangers. Sea 
transport remained slow and insecure, while transport by land 
was even slower. 


Foreign Trade 

I may now review the various branches of trade as classified 
above, beginning with foreign trade. The trade with India, 
Arabia, and eastern Africa was carried on in part by sea and in 
part by caravan. I have described its general evolution and 
the routes which it followed . 185 A portion of it was under the 
control of the Seleucids, another under that of the Ptolemies. 
The routes controlled by the Seleucids terminated, in the early 
Hellenistic period, in the Syrian and Anatolian ports, and 
those under the control of the Ptolemies either in the Pales¬ 
tinian and Phoenician ports or in Alexandria. The only route 
that was not in the hands of these two dynasties was one of 
the later Chinese silk routes, which skirted the northern shore 
of the Caspian Sea and ended in the Bosporan kingdom (Tanais 
and Panticapaeum). In the early Hellenistic period it was of 
little importance. The situation changed considerably in the 
course of the second century b.c. The eastern sections of the 
Asiatic and Indian caravan routes now ran through the Par¬ 
thian kingdom. The Parthians also controlled the Caspian Sea 
and the Persian Gulf. In the West the Palestinian and Phoe¬ 
nician outlets of the south Arabian trade were, after Panium, 
in the hands of the Seleucids. The Ptolemies retained their 
control over the Red Sea routes of the Indian and south Arabian 
trade. The western and the eastern caravan routes from South 
Arabia were never in the sphere of influence either of the 

3261.2 x t 
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Seleucids or the Ptolemies. The northern sections of these route 
were in the hands of the Gerrhaeans in the East and of the 
Nabataeans in the West. 

In early Hellenistic times the Seleucids and the Ptolemies 
organized with efficiency their respective portions of the 
Indian, south Arabian, and east African trade. Our informa¬ 
tion on the subject is scanty and chiefly concerns the measures 
adopted by the early Ptolemies. But it is evident that the 
early Seleucids were not less active and took appropriate steps 
to safeguard the trade which passed through their kingdom. 

The situation was more complicated in the late Hellenistic 
period. We may suppose that the eastern sections of the 
Indian and Asiatic trade routes were efficiently protected by 
the Parthians. But the western section was in confusion. 
Political chaos reigned in the Syrian desert and in Upper 
Mesopotamia. The caravans that had to cross these regions 
in order to reach the Phoenician, Syrian, and Anatolian har¬ 
bours were exposed to great risks. I have explained how this 
anarchy brought into existence the Palmyrene caravan State, 
which gradually concentrated in its own hands the control of 
the caravan routes of the Syrian desert.* The same role was 
played in the West by the Nabataean caravan State, which 
grew rapidly in size and importance and became the chief 
clearing-house for the Indian and south Arabian caravan 
trade, directing the goods which passed through the northern 
Arabian desert either to Alexandria or to the Palestinian and 
Phoenician ports.f 

Meanwhile Egypt, whose trade with eastern Africa, Arabia, 
and India under the later Ptolemies had been disorganized by 
internal troubles, endeavoured to restore it to order by deve¬ 
loping her maritime connexions with those countries. I have 
described the measures taken by the Ptolemies in Ch. VI l 
and discussed the important results that they attained. The 
most remarkable achievement was the advantage taken of 
the monsoons to establish direct relations between the Egyp¬ 
tian ports on the west coast of the Red Sea and India. 

* Above, Ch. VI, p. 866, and n. 152. 

f Ibid., p. 867 andn. 153. 

+ PP- v. 923 ff., and notes 203 ff. 
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The purpose of this rapid sketch of the history of the eastern 
and southern trade is to remind the reader of the vicissitudes 
to which it was exposed in Hellenistic times, as described in 
greater detail in the preceding chapters, especially in Chs. IV, 
V, and VI, and to indicate its importance. In the most 
troubled periods of the history of the Seleucids and Ptolemies 
the trade adapted itself, sometimes with the help of those 
rulers, but often by its own efforts, to the changing political 
conditions, and never, even for a brief period, suffered inter¬ 
ruption on any of its routes. Neither dangers, privations, nor 
the exorbitant exactions of greedy potentates could daunt the 
merchants or deter them from their business. The demand for 
the goods that they imported appears to have been steady, 
and even the highest prices did not discourage the customers. 

This is the more remarkable as the commodities to which I 
refer were from our point of view articles of luxury, not of 
the first necessity: frankincense for the gods, unguents, per¬ 
fumes, and cosmetics for men and women, some dyeing mate¬ 
rials (such as indigo), spices for gourmets, precious stones and 
pearls, expensive silk and cotton fabrics, and so forth. It is 
obvious, however, that in the conception of the ancient Orien¬ 
tals and Greeks these articles were not strictly luxuries, but 
almost necessaries of life, for which no equivalent substitutes, 
in spite of every effort to devise such, could be found in the 
Hellenistic world. 

We know very little of the organization of this trade in 
Hellenistic and pre-Hellenistic times, that is to say, of the way 
these goods were dealt with by merchants before reaching the 
Mediterranean ports, when they became one among the many 
classes of commodities which were exchanged between States 
and were disposed of in the same way as the rest. 

The merchandise which the southern and eastern foreign 
trade brought to the Hellenistic world was transported from 
its places of origin to the Seleucid and Ptolemaic centres of 
export either by caravan or by sea. We know nothing of the 
organization of the maritime traffic except that the Seleucids 
created some Greek harbours for it on the eastern coast of the 
Persian Gulf, and the Ptolemies a group of landing-places on 
the western or Egyptian coast of the Red Sea. As regards the 
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Ptolemaic sea-trade with India we know that in early Hellenis¬ 
tic times it was chiefly in the hands of south Arabian mer¬ 
chants, as was also for a time the trade with Somaliland. 
What part was taken in this trade by Greek merchants of the 
Ptolemaic kingdom we do not know. In the late Hellenistic 
period both the direct trade which Egypt carried on with India 
with the help of the monsoons, and the sea traffic between 
Somaliland and the ports of the Red Sea appear to have 
passed into the hands of international merchants who resided 
at Alexandria. I have mentioned the Berlin papyrus which 
throws a vivid light on the proceedings of a temporary com¬ 
pany of such merchants of various nationalities.* As for the 
coastal maritime trade along the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
the eastern route may have been from the outset chiefly in the 
hands of Greek and Babylonian merchants of the Seleucid 
Empire, while the western was managed by the Gerrhaean 
Arabs, f 

No less meagre is our information about the overland cara¬ 
van trade in pre-Hellenistic and Hellenistic times. It is not 
until the Partho-Roman period that we learn more about it. 
The main caravan roads in the Mesopotamian and Syrian 
desert, with their wells and khans, which have recently been 
mapped and studied by Pere Poidebard and Sir Aurel Stein 
with the help of aerial surveys, belong to this period; as do 
also the few inscriptions from Palmyra, Dura, and Petra which 
throw some light on the organization of the caravans, and the 
building at Dura which was used as a club-house by the cara¬ 
van merchants of Palmyra residing there. Of the same date 
are the few bas-reliefs and drawings from Dura and Palmyra 
which represent caravans, men of the desert mounted police, 
and the gods who protected the caravans and who are shown 
in some cases on horseback or on camels and armed . 186 

From this information and from what we read in later 
Oriental texts and can gather from a study of modern cara¬ 
vans 187 we may derive a fair idea of the caravan traffic of the 
Hellenistic period. For the East is very conservative and the 
caravan trade certainly had its origin in very early times and 
persisted without essential change for many centuries. The 

* Ch. VI, p. 922, and n. 202. f Ch. IV, p. 457 ff., and n. 253. 
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Oriental caravan was a complicated and well-organized insti¬ 
tution. It was a travelling State ruled by a monarch—the 
chief of the caravan. It advanced slowly from its starting- 
point along well-known roads, provided with wells and guarded 
between one resting-place and another. The great caravan 
cities, such as Seleuceia on the Tigris in Mesopotamia, Pal¬ 
myra in Syria, and Petra and Gerrha in Arabia, were not only 
resting-places but also great clearing- hous es, / In these centres 
resided wealthy merchants and bankers who organized the 
caravans and financed them. Their range of activity was 
sometimes very wide and may have often extended to the 
Mediterranean ports. But one and the same caravan, that is 
to say, the same men and beasts of burden, never travelled 
very far: as a rule no farther than from one great clearing¬ 
house to another. In each of these new caravans were formed 
and very often the merchandise carried by the caravans 
changed hands. I cannot enter into greater detail in this 
summary. What is of importance for our present purpose is 
that large sums of money were invested by many persons in a 
caravan, and that, in spite of various dangers and great risk, 
the investors, rich and poor, probably found the caravan trade 
a profitable business. What proportion of them were Greeks 
we do not know. In Roman times, at Palmyra and Petra, the 
chiefs of the caravans and probably the majority of investors 
were native business men. It may have been otherwise in the 
Hellenistic age. I may, however, remind the reader of the 
many Semitic merchants whom we find in that period in Greek 
commercial cities, especially at Delos (Ch. V, p. 702, and 
n. 124). But this may be due to a resumption by the caravan 
trade of its Oriental character in the later part of that period 
and to the growing political and commercial importance of the 
Nabataean kingdom and the Palmyrene State. 

What the Hellenistic world offered in exchange for Oriental 
and southern merchandise is imperfectly known. Early Roman 
sources furnish a little information on the subject, and it may 
be suggested, not without hesitation, that it applies also to 
the Hellenistic period. In Somaliland the trade was by barter. 
Egyptian merchants offered products of Egypt for the Somali 
goods. Trade may have been similar, though on a less 
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primitive basis, with the Arabs of South Arabia and with the 
Indians. In any case, no large quantities of Ptolemaic coined 
silver or gold have been found in India, at least nothing com¬ 
parable to the abundance of Roman coins. On the other hand, 
while products of Hellenistic industry have been found occa¬ 
sionally in South Arabia, none are known to have come from 
central and southern India. This may suggest that in the 
period that followed the secession of Bactria and the forma¬ 
tion of Parthia, it was Bactria and Parthia that paid for 
Indian merchandise with their money and products, and re¬ 
exported it to the Seleucid kingdom against payment in money 
or goods; while the Ptolemies until the end of the second cen¬ 
tury received their Indian wares from Arabia, which paid for 
them with its own products and resold them to the Ptolemaic 
merchants for money and goods. 

Trade Between the Hellenistic States 

Of vital consequence to the well-being, even to the existence, 
of several parts of the Hellenistic world was their mutual trade 
in foodstuffs, raw materials, semi-finished goods, and indus¬ 
trial products. Our information about this trade, its volume, 
and the demand for various commodities in one country or 
another, is very meagre. Practically the only branch of trade 
about which w r e have some, though insufficient, information 
is the corn trade. The character of this information is, how¬ 
ever, peculiar: decrees of the Greek cities in honour of donors 
of corn (on a large or small scale), or of merchants who had 
supplied corn and sold it at a reasonable price in times of food- 
shortage and famine, supplemented by some literary evidence 
about gifts of corn by the kings to certain cities, decrees in 
honour of magistrates who had dealt successfully with the 
difficult problem of corn supply and distribution, records of 
measures taken by the cities to secure a regular corn supply, 
and other similar documents. I have quoted many of them 
above and drawn from them conclusions regarding the eco¬ 
nomic structure and the vicissitudes of the Greek cities. To 
this evidence concerning Greece we may add some Egyptian 
documents which furnish us with miscellaneous information 
about the Egyptian corn trade. About other branches of trade 
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we have here and there a stray notice in our literary texts, in 
inscriptions, and especially in papyri, but from these scanty 
materials we can form no adequate idea of the importance of 
the business in question or of the countries between which it 
was transacted. 

It is natural, therefore, that modern studies of Hellenistic 
trade are lacking in positive results, and nothing further, I 
fear, can be done with the evidence available. I shall therefore, 
in the following pages, summarize what I have said about the 
development and character of the trade between the Hellenis¬ 
tic States, general and conjectural as my conclusions may be. 188 

Corn trade. To begin with the highly important com trade, 
I have frequently insisted on the dependence of many Greek 
cities, including some of those situated in Asia Minor, on im¬ 
ported corn, and in this respect few Greek cities were self- 
sufficient. They offered therefore a steady and capacious 
market for foreign com, though the demand fluctuated with 
the quality of the crops in the city territories. The situation 
of the Hellenistic kingdoms was different. In normal times 
they produced enough corn to feed their own populations, and 
in addition a surplus, varying in amount, for export. This was 
the position in Macedonia, Thrace, the Anatolian kingdoms, 
the Seleucid Empire, Ptolemaic Egypt, the Bosporan kingdom, 
and the Sicilian kingdom of Hieron II. I may cite in support 
of this statement the passage in Polybius (v. 88 f.) regarding 
the assistance given to Rhodes after the earthquake of 227/6 
B.c. by the principal monarchs of the time. All the kings 
mentioned by Polybius—Hieron and Gelon, Ptolemy Euer- 
getes I, Antigonus Doson, and Seleucus Callinicus—were able, 
in a greater or less measure, to help Rhodes with gifts of corn 
(above, p. 230). The countries richest in corn and therefore 
able (in normal years) to export it regularly and in compara¬ 
tively large quantities, were Egypt, the Bosporan kingdom, 
and Thrace. But it maybe emphasized that in South Russia 
and Thrace the harvest depended entirely on the rainfall and 
in Egypt on inundation. When these failed, those countries 
were themselves in need of imported corn. The same is true 
of Asia Minor and the Seleucid kingdom. We must realize 
further that wars on a large scale sometimes made it necessary 
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to import corn. It may be added that Italy and Carthage in 
the early Hellenistic period, when faced with the necessity of 
conducting vast and perilous wars, were unable to export any 
corn, though they produced it in large quantities, and were 
forced from time to time to buy it in Sicily and even in the 
East. The demand for corn in the Hellenistic world and 
especially in the Greek cities of the Aegean was therefore very 
large and irregular, as was also the supply. It is no matter 
for surprise that in these conditions the corn trade was subject 
occasionally, even in time of peace, not to speak of periods of 
war, to spasmodic convulsions which led to acute shortage 
and even famine. The intensity of these phenomena varied of 
course with the general political and economic situation. 

I need only briefly recapitulate a few of the examples I 
have already given. Famines in the early Hellenistic period 
were frequent, widespread, and serious. Two of them have 
left many traces in our records, one in 331-323 b.c.* and 
another in 289/8-282/1 B.c.f These terrible calamities were 
probably due to a combination of factors—bad crops, war, the 
economic readjustment of Greece, and the disorganization of 
the established trade. The supply was apparently insufficient 
to meet the growing requirements of the Greek world, whose 
purchasing power was never so high as in the time of Alexander 
and the Successors. We must bear in mind that Egypt and 
Syria were in the course of reorganization, that Asia Minor was 
greatly affected by disastrous wars, and that Thrace after the 
time of Lysimachus experienced all the calamities of the Celtic 
invasion. The most abundant source of supply was therefore 
South Russia. It is no wonder that the closing of the Straits had 
the immediate effect of raising prices, and that Greek relations 
with the Bosporan kingdom were of such vital importance. 189 

After these stormy times the Hellenistic world enjoyed a 
few decades of comparative calm and order. In spite of some 
wars, of the never-ceasing activity of the pirates, of the gradual 
economic decline of continental Greece, and of occasional food 
shortages in the countries of production, for instance in Egypt 
in the reigns of PhiladelphusJ and Euergetes I,§ the Ptolemies 

* Above, p. 95, and n. 29. f Above, p. 168, and n. 41. 

I Relieved by Hiero II, Atlien. v. 209 b. § Canopus decree. 
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in collaboration with Rhodes,* and the kings of the Bosporus f 
were able, during the period of the Ptolemaic hegemony in the 
Aegean, to provide the Greek cities with a regular and com¬ 
paratively cheap supply of corn. In addition to Egypt, whose 
production of corn had been intensified, and the kingdom of 
Bosporus, whose prosperity was very high, the fertile terri¬ 
tories of Asia Minor, especially Bithynia and Pergamon, con¬ 
tributed their share to this supply as did also Macedonia and 
the Seleucid kingdom. It is natural therefore that we should 
hear little of food shortages and famines in the Greek cities 
during this period .\ 

The situation changed for the worse in the last years of the 
third century, before and after the Roman intervention. 
Disastrous wars, especially those started by Philip V and 
Antiochus III and those of the Roman intervention, reduced 
the supply, while the anarchy in the Aegean gave a new impe¬ 
tus to piracy. Egypt’s production was falling, the resources 
of Syria were absorbed by Antiochus III for his wars, Asia 
Minor was attacked and pillaged by Philip V, the kingdom of 
Bosporus was disorganized, and the condition of Thrace was 
no better. Moreover, the buying capacity not only of conti¬ 
nental Greece but also of the islands was gradually de¬ 
clining. It is no wonder that we again hear of famines and 
scarcity in the Aegean countries, and that complaints about 
piracy become bitter (above, Ch. V). The acuteness of the 
crisis should not, however, be exaggerated. Egypt’s produc¬ 
tion was diminishing, but there is no reason to suppose that 
there was no surplus available for export. The troubles in the 
Bosporus and Thrace were intermittent, and some corn may 
have come from the West, especially from Carthage.§ 

The corn market once disorganized never recovered. The 
corn problem remained acute in the Hellenistic world through¬ 
out the second and first centuries B.c., until its incorporation 
in the Roman Empire. In some periods, however, we may 
detect temporary improvements; for instance after the first 
Roman victories in the East, in the heyday of Rhodes and 
Pergamon, and at the time of the renascence of Athens (above, 

* Above, Ch. IV, pp. 225 ft. f Ibid., pp. 595 ff. 

J Above, Ch. IV, n. 42. § Above, Ch. V, pp. 618 ff., and n. 20. 
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pp. 628 ff.), when the steadily growing and well-organized 
kingdom of the Attalids was making a considerable addition 
to the supply of corn available from other lands, and when 
Rhodes was policing the sea and organizing the market. 
This improvement persisted, with a slight change for the 
worse after Pydna, until the first Mithridatic war. I may 
remind the reader that, though Egypt was steadily losing its 
importance in the corn market, the supply derived from Asia 
Minor, which remained prosperous even after the death of 
Attalus III, was at this time supplemented by the Bosporan 
corn, which was seen once more in the Aegean,* and by that 
of Numidia, which now made its first appearance in the eastern 
Mediterranean. In respect of the period of the Mithridatic 
wars and that which followed, our information is very 
slight, but it is evident that during these miserable times the 
corn supply and corn trade grievously deteriorated. 

This rapid historical survey will indicate the vital impor¬ 
tance of the corn trade to the Hellenistic world. It was to 
some extent the backbone of Hellenistic economic life. For 
the consumers a sufficient import of corn was often a matter 
of life and death, for the producers a sufficient export was one 
of the chief sources of their revenue; that is why we hear so 
much about it. The volume of this trade cannot be estimated 
in figures, but it must have been very large, probably much 
larger than in pre-Hellenistic times. Hundreds if not thousands 
of ships were engaged in carrying corn from one part of the 
Hellenistic world to another, and a corresponding number of 
merchants and their clerks, of seamen and dock hands, were 
occupied with the operations of the trade. 

Wine and olive-oil. For the corn it imported Greece had 
to pay. For a time it did so chiefly by exporting wine and 
olive-oil. In the early Hellenistic period one of the most impor¬ 
tant consumers of these Greek products was Egypt. It is 
interesting to see how large a proportion of the shipments to 
Apollonius in the reign of Philadelphus consists of them, and 
this notwithstanding the high tariff imposed on their import.f 
Later, after Egypt had developed its own viticulture on a large 

* Above, Ch. V, notes 87 and 89. 

f Above, p. 227, and notes 53 and 55. 
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scale, the import of wine from Greece fell considerably. It 
was also affected by the competition of Syria (see further 
below). It was otherwise, however, with olive-oil. The oil 
produced in Egypt was of inferior quality, and all efforts to 
improve it failed. Most of the olive-oil consumed in Egypt 
was consequently imported from Syria and Greece both in 
early and in late Ptolemaic times.* We have no direct evi¬ 
dence about the import of Greek wine and oil into Syria, but 
general considerations make it improbable that the quantity 
was considerable. Syria produced excellent wine from very 
early times and it was famous for its olive-oil. In Zenon’s 
correspondence and other papyri we hear repeatedly of Syrian 
oil imported into Egypt, and I have mentioned that during the 
period of Syria’s dependence on Egypt in late Hellenistic 
times Laodicea-on-the-sea sent large quantities of wine to 
Alexandria.! If, therefore, Greek wine and olive-oil were im¬ 
ported into Syria it must have been the finest qualities, luxury 
commodities. The export of Greek wine and olive-oil to the 
Pontic regions and the Danube lands was considerable; it had 
been so in pre-Hellenistic times and so it remained in the 
Hellenistic period. As regards the southern coast of the 
Euxine, I may remind the reader J of the purchase by Sinope 
(about 220 B.C.), while it was besieged by Mithridates IV of 
Pontus, of ten thousand keramia of wine from Rhodes, money 
for the purpose being borrowed from the latter. As to the 
northern coast, I may mention the large quantities of stamped 
Greek jars of the Hellenistic period found in these regions, 
some of which at least had contained wine and oil. Maronea 
and Thasos (above, Ch. VI, n. 30) were the chief producers of 
the wine exported to Thrace and to the Celtic lands; this had 
a rival in the wines sent to the north-east by Rhodes (not 
necessarily Rhodian). Finally, Italy in the second and first 
centuries B.c. consumed large quantities of Greek wine and 
olive-oil. Even in the first century, when the production of wine 
in Italy was considerable and certain qualities had won a high 
reputation, Greek wine was still preferred by the population 
of that country. 190 In return for this import Italy appears 

* See Ch. VI, n. 196. j Ibid., n. 142. 

+ See Ch. V, p. 677, and n. 92. 
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to have exported some of its own wine and olive-oil to 
Greece. But the presence of Italian oil and wine merchants at 
Delos in the first century B.c. and the discovery there of some 
Italian stamped jars do not necessarily imply that there was 
a demand in Greece for Italian wine and oil. The merchants 
may have been exporters of Greek products, while the 
amphorae with Latin stamps may indicate no more than an 
import into Delos for the consumption of the many Italian 
residents there, perhaps mainly those of the lower classes.* 

Fish and other foodstuffs. Salted, dried, and pickled fish, 
the staple food of the Greeks, w r as imported in large quantities 
into Greece, Egypt, and probably Syria from the Pontic 
regions and from Sicily. Some of these imports—the finer 
kinds of pickled fish and fish-sauces—were luxury articles, but 
the bulk w"as intended for the poorer households. The situation 
in this respect has not changed much in modern times, except 
that the Pontic territory is now replaced by Norway. I may 
recall that in spite of the large quantities of native fish con¬ 
sumed in Egypt (pp. 296 ff.), Hieron II in a period of food 
shortage exported to Alexandria, in addition to corn, ten 
thousand keramia of Sicilian rapi^o?.-j- Of much less impor¬ 
tance—if of any—was the trade in meat. This was a luxury in 
Greek diet, and we very seldom hear of salted or dried meat. 191 
Salt, I may add, a universal need, was not produced in large 
quantities and of good quality in every part of the Hellenistic 
W'orld, and many cities and regions had to import it. The 
trade by sea in salt w r as therefore comparatively important. 
I may note that in the Cercidea a moralizing poet, speaking of 
the instability of wealth, uses the simile, ‘ the salt cargo returns 
whence it came’.J Finally an active interchange of the finer 
kinds of various foodstuffs—honey, vegetables, dried fruit 
(especially figs), and nuts—was carried on in the Hellenistic 
world. I draw" attention again to the lists of goods imported 
by or sent to Apollonius (above, p. 228). 

Raw materials: (a) timber. Next to foodstuffs in importance 
was the trade in raw materials and half-finished products for 
the various branches of industry, such as building and the 

* Above, Ch. VI, p. 790, and n. 57. f Athen. v. 209 a. 

t Cercidea, v. 10b, in A. D. Knox’s IIerodes, Cercidas, &c., p. 239. 
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military crafts. We know little of the volume of exchange in 
these goods, but the indirect evidence shows that it was very 
considerable. As regards timber the monarchies were self- 
sufficient, and some of them had a large surplus of it. I 
have mentioned the gift made by Antigonus and Demetrius 
to Athens of Cyprian timber for shipbuilding. The account by 
Polybius (v. 88 f.) of the gifts to Rhodes after the great earth¬ 
quake of 227/6 b.c. is also instructive. Besides money, the 
kings of the day gave assistance in the form of building mate¬ 
rials and war equipment. Among these timber for building 
ships and for other uses plays an important part. Ptolemy 
Euergetes I supplied Rhodes with timber (from his foreign 
dominions) to build ten quinqueremes and ten triremes, and 
gave in addition ‘forty thousand cubits (good measure) of 
squared deal planking’. Even more lavish, being richer in 
wood, was Antigonus Doson: ‘ten thousand pieces of timber 
ranging from eight to sixteen cubits in length to be used as 
rafters, five thousand beams of seven cubits long, a thousand 
talents of pitch, and a thousand amphorae of raw pitch’.* 
Even Seleucus Callinicus was able to present Rhodes with ten 
quinqueremes fully equipped, with ten thousand cubits of 
timber, and with a thousand talents of hair and resin. Similar 
gifts, says Polybius, were made by Prusias I of Bithynia and 
Mithridates II of Pontus, both of them owners of rich forests. 
No mention is made of Attalus I. 

The foregoing enumeration of gifts of timber show's not only 
how 7 great w T as the quantity of it at the disposal of all the 
Hellenistic monarchs at the end of the third century, but also 
the extent of the demand for it in the Greek commercial cities 
and their dependence on foreign supplies. It must be remem¬ 
bered that timber was of vital consequence to them: ancient 
ships were shortlived and the building activity of the period 
w r as considerable, especially in the rich commercial cities. 
Many other less important cities were in the same position. 
The Delian accounts, for example, show that the city and 
temple imported all the w'ood they required for building and 
for fuel, as w'ell as all the pitch and tar they needed, chiefly 
from Macedonia. It has been shown by modern scholars how 
* The translations are those of W. R. baton, Loeb Library. 
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greatly the prices of these commodities fluctuated, and how 
irregular was the supply, for these depended, as is natural, on 
the political conditions of the time. 

To the Greek cities which were consumers of imported tim¬ 
ber we must in all probability add Egypt in the late Hellenistic 
period. By this time it may be supposed that the forests of 
Cyprus were in great measure exhausted, while the other 
Egyptian dominions rich in forests had been lost. Yet the 
demand for timber was urgent, for Egypt needed a strong navy 
for its protection even in the period of its political decay, and 
its sea and river commerce was still considerable. From what 
countries timber was imported into Egypt at this time we are 
unable to say. One of the sources may have been the forests 
of Sila in South Italy. 

(b) Metals. What I have said about timber applies also to 
metals. I have shown that here again most of the Hel¬ 
lenistic kingdoms supplied their needs from their own re¬ 
sources. An exception, to some extent, was Egypt (including 
Cyprus), which possessed very little, if any, indigenous iron. 
On the other hand most of the Greek cities relied on imports 
for their supply of metals. A typical instance is again Rhodes. 
In the passage of Polybius quoted above metals figure largely 
among the royal gifts to her. Hieron and Gelon, besides coined 
money, sent silver cauldrons and hydriae ; Ptolemy gave three 
hundred talents of silver, one thousand talents of coined cop¬ 
per, and, for the re-erection of the Colossus, another three 
thousand talents, apparently of copper or bronze (ingots or 
coins ?); and finally Antigonus Doson, who had the greatest 
abundance of metals, bestowed on Rhodes one hundred talents 
of silver (coined ?) and three thousand talents of iron, and his 
wife Chryseis added the same amount of lead. It should be 
noticed that Seleucus was unable to vie with his fellow kings 
in this respect. 

An enumeration of other raw materials would serve no 
purpose, for our evidence about them is very meagre. But the 
volume of trade in these goods must not for that reason be 
underestimated. Much of the raw material, for example, 
needed for the textile industry was of course produced in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the places where it was spun and 
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woven; but some was imported. Flax was not grown in very 
many regions, and the wool of certain parts of the Hellenistic 
world was of inferior quality. I have mentioned the efforts 
made by the early Ptolemies to improve Egyptian wool (by 
importing Arabian and Milesian sheep, pp. 357 f.). Meanwhile 
a superior quality for the use of the Greeks of Alexandria and 
of the x^P a was brought to Egypt from abroad. It is not sur¬ 
prising therefore to learn that Hieron II sent ‘ twenty thousand 
talents of wool’ to Philadelphus in his ‘Syracosia’. In many 
Hellenistic countries the supply of hemp (and its substitutes) 
and of hides was insufficient to meet local requirements. 

Finally I should mention that of the goods exported from 
India, Arabia, and east Africa, some reached the Aegean and 
Italian markets as finished industrial products (unguents, per¬ 
fumes, cosmetics, jewels), but others were sold in Greece and 
Italy in the form in which they were exported from their 
places of origin. 

Manufactured articles. A few words about the trade in 
manufactured goods will suffice. It was never important in 
Hellenistic times. The need for these in any given place, as 
I have shown, was met either by production in the home or 
by local artisans. A few things were imported from the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood and from more distant places within the 
territory of the State. 

There were of course some exceptions to this rule. Certain 
products of industry were peculiar to a given place or region 
and no equivalent substitutes for them were available. Such 
were, among goods in common use, the Egyptian papyrus and 
its rival the parchment of Syria and Pergamon; and there were 
likewise certain special luxury products. Among these I may 
name, as examples, the purple-dved stuffs of Phoenicia; the 
rugs and carpets of Persia, Babylonia, Lydia, and Egypt; 
hangings, pillows, and dresses of special make produced in 
Pergamon; special kinds of dyed woollens from Asia Minor; 
Coan and perhaps Amorgan silk dresses; fine woollen frocks 
of Tarentine manufacture; and so forth. To these we may add 
Egyptian and Syrian (?) glass and faience, certain special types 
of silver and gold plate, of jewels, and of furniture, and several 
articles made chiefly in Syria and Egypt from raw materials 
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imported from foreign countries, especially from India, Persia, 
south Arabia, and east Africa: unguents, perfumes, cosmetics, 
objects manufactured from rare woods and ivory, jewels and 
plate ornamented with precious stones, gems, silk and cotton 
stuffs, &c. A few articles actually manufactured in India 
and Persia were also brought to Greece and Italy, probably as 
curiosities. 192 

Finally, from time to time, as we have seen, new types of manu¬ 
factured products, such as new kinds of pottery, were started 
in some industrial centre, became fashionable in other Hel¬ 
lenistic States, and were exported to these. But no sooner 
were these articles placed on the market than they were every¬ 
where imitated and produced locally. The trade in manufac- 
factured goods between the Hellenistic States was therefore 
comparatively little developed. It was chiefly a trade in 
luxury articles for which the demand was small and irregular. 

Slaves. Much more important was the traffic in slaves both 
among the Hellenistic States and with other countries. Modern 
scholars, recoiling from the grossly exaggerated and untenable 
Marxian doctrine regarding the role of slavery in ancient 
times, are inclined to minimize the numbers of slaves and the 
part played by them in pre-Hellenistic Greek economy. It 
must be emphasized, however, that antiquity was unanimous 
in believing that slaves were very numerous in the ancient 
city-states of Greece, though the figures which they occasion¬ 
ally give of the slave population of some of the larger Greek 
cities in the fifth and fourth centuries are, in all cases, probably 
exaggerated; but this question cannot be discussed here. Nor 
was slavery of various kinds unknown in the East. The number 
of slaves in the Persian kingdom cannot even be conjectured. 

In any case the Hellenistic States, whether city-states or 
kingdoms, inherited large numbers of slaves from the past. 
These numbers did not decline in the early Hellenistic times. 
War and piracy, though the former was more humane than it 
had been, supplied the slave market with a multitude of 
prisoners of war and victims of kidnapping,* and the trade in 
slaves with the North certainly continued as active as in 
earlier days. 

* See Ch. IV, pp. 195 f., 202 If., and notes 24 it. 
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There may have been some diminution in the number of 
human beings sold in the slave markets during the period of 
the balance of power, when wars were conducted with the 
same relative humanity as in the time of the Successors; and 
piracy, though it survived, was to a certain extent checked 
by the efforts of the Ptolemies and the Rhodians.* But with 
the end of the third century, when warfare became once more 
as cruel and ruthless as ever, when the practice was resumed 
of selling the entire population of cities and regions into 
slavery, and when piracy flourished as never before, slaves 
appeared again on the market in vast numbers.f 

In the early part of our period the supply of slaves offered 
on the Hellenistic markets was absorbed chiefly by the Greek 
city-states and by the new kingdoms. With the intervention 
of Rome in the affairs of the East, a new buyer appeared in 
the eastern part of the Mediterranean. Rome in the second 
half of the second and in the first century b.c. reorganized her 
economic life. Labour was scarce in Italy after the Punic 
wars, and the more systematic and more modern organization 
of agriculture, grazing, and industry (especially mining) now 
introduced by Roman and Italian capitalists, as well as the 
more luxurious character which Italian domestic life now 
assumed, called for a large amount of labour, both skilled and 
unskilled. The demand for slaves in the West became therefore 
considerable. Part of the supply came from the West, but the 
best, the more civilized and more docile slaves, were shipped 
to Italy from the East. 

These conditions naturally led to a rapid increase in the 
second and especially in the first century b.c. in the demand 
and supply of slaves. Greece, especially the large trading 
cities, was still in need of slaves, though its buying capacity 
was declining; Asia Minor and particularly the Pergamene 
monarchy absorbed large numbers of them; and in addition 
there came the large and ever-growing demand of the West. 
This spurred the enterprise of slave merchants, and made the 
traffic in slaves one of the chief features of the international 
trade of the late Hellenistic world (see Ch. VI). 

* Ch. IV, p. 207, n. 32; and Ch. V, notes 23, 27, and 30. 
f Ibid., notes 23, 27, and 30; cf. Ch. VI, n. 49. 
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The slave trade was thus a prominent element in Hellenistic 
economy at all periods of its development. The demand for 
slaves varied in intensity from time to time and from place 
to place, but it was always large in the Hellenistic countries. 

I may be a little more specific on this subject. 

In the Greek cities slaves were an important factor in all 
departments of economic life. The cities employed large num¬ 
bers of them as public servants of various kinds (S77p.dcn.01) 
and as labourers in their mines, their building operations, their 
mints, and so forth. The temples also owned slaves. Slaves 
furnished the domestic labour in all the richer households. 
Every artisan and shopkeeper employed slaves if he could 
afford to buy them, and landowners did the same. 

In the Hellenistic monarchies the Greek portion of the popu¬ 
lation—the kings, the aristocracy and bureaucracy, the plain 
bourgeois and the craftsmen of all kinds—owned slaves. I may 
mention by way of example the large number of slaves in the 
household of Apollonius, the dioecetes, in Alexandria, and those 
whom he and his assistants purchased in Syria and Palestine. 
I may also refer again to the painted funeral stelae of soldiers 
of early Hellenistic times found in Alexandria and Sidon (Pis. 
xix and xxxvn), which constantly show the deceased on 
foot or on horseback accompanied by a servant, in all prob¬ 
ability a slave. We may infer that the mercenaries, and 
probably also the soldiers of the territorial army, had each 
of them at least one slave attendant. In addition, all the 
Hellenistic kings made extensive use of servile labour in 
certain departments of their economic activity, for example 
the mines. 

But the importance of slave labour and the policy of the 
Hellenistic monarchs in regard to it varied from country to 
country. The Ptolemies never favoured slavery. They checked 
the importation of slaves by special regulations and imposed 
heavy taxes on slave-owners.* Moreover, the peculiar organi¬ 
zation of agriculture and industry in Ptolemaic Egypt almost 
excluded slave labour, and the Ptolemies had no wish to see 
foreign slaves competing with native labour in these spheres. 

The situation may have been somewhat different in the 
* p. 321 f., and n. 119. 
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Seleucid Empire. Slavery was an established institution in 
Babylonia in pre-Hellenistic times and remained so under the 
Seleucids, as shown by a special tax (av&paTroSucrj) levied in 
Babylonia, whatever the character and the scope of this tax 
may have been.* It is reasonable to suppose that the same 
was true of the large Phoenician cities. But apparently in the 
rest of the Seleucid Empire, as in Ptolemaic Egypt, servile 
labour, at least in the field of agriculture, was unable to com¬ 
pete successfully with native peasant labour. There is no 
doubt, however, that the Greek immigrants employed domes¬ 
tic slave labour as extensively as they did in their own country. 

Slavery played a much more considerable role in the eco¬ 
nomic life of Asia Minor in general and of the Pergamene king¬ 
dom in particular. Slave la,bour was used on a large scale by 
the bourgeoisie of the Greek Anatolian cities, probably even 
more so than in continental Greece and on the islands,f and 
it is certain that the Pergamene kings owned many slaves, of 
both sexes, whom they employed in the management of their 
large estates and various industrial ergasteria.% 

Finally in the West, both in the Carthaginian Empire and 
in Italy, and after the third Punic war in the growing Roman 
Empire, slave labour was always used, more extensively in 
Carthage, in the other Phoenician cities, and in the Cartha¬ 
ginian provinces, less so in Italy. But with the reorganization of 
Italian economic life as described above, servile labour became 
one of its dominating features. The facts are well known and 
need not be dealt with here at any length. A striking example 
may be seen in the number of slaves at Minturnae.§ 

The supply of slaves on the Hellenistic markets came from 
various sources. The home-bred slaves (olKoyeveis and ira.pa.Tpo- 
<£oi)|| formed a large part of the slave population of the Greek 
cities and also of the monarchies. The exposure of children 
and the institution of OpeirroC increased this home supply, at 
least in Greece and Asia Minor. But the most abundant 

* Ch. IV, p. 471, n. 260. 

f This is decisively shown by the important part taken by the slaves in 
the war of Aristonicus. 

1 See Ch. IV, p. 564 f., and Ch. VI, p. S06 f., n. 76. § Above, Ch. VI, n. 47. 

|| Polyb. xl. 2. 3 (xxxviii. 15. 3); cf. above, p. 207, n. 32. 
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sources of supply were war, piracy, and brigandage, and the 
regular traffic in slaves carried on by professional merchants 
with the northern neighbours of Greece (Thracians, Illyrians, 
Dardanians, Celts, Scythians, and Sarmatians) and with some 
of the Hellenistic kingdoms of the East. I have quoted the 
evidence of the Delphian manumissions of 201 to 50 B.c. (Ch. 
VI, n. 49): less than one-third of the slaves concerned came 
from Greece, a little more from the north, but the majority 
came from Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine. In Rhodes, where 
slaves played an important part in the economic and social life 
of the city, the picture is approximately the same. No statistical 
data similar to those of Delphi are available. The evidence 
has never been collected in full, but the large majority of 
Rhodian slaves appear to have come from Asia (Asia Minor, 
Syria, Armenia, Media) and a few from Thrace and from South 
Russia.* It is to be regretted that our information about Delos 
is so meagre. It is highly probable that here again the majority 
of the slaves sold and of those who were employed there came 
from Asia. And the same inference may be drawn as regards 
Alexandria and Egypt from the correspondence of Zenon. 
We know that the situation was exactly the same in Italy in 
the second and first centuries B.c.f 

There is reason to suppose that few of these northern and 
Asiatic slaves were prisoners of war, sold directly by their 
captors. A larger number may have been brought to the inter¬ 
national slave markets by the pirates directly. But the 
majority were conveyed to the Greek and Italian world by 
professional slave-dealers. Their supply of slaves was acquired 
partly in the train of the fighting armies and partly from 
pirates and brigands. But I am confident that many of the 
slaves sold on these markets were former bondsmen whom 
their masters (in the North and in the East) sold to slave- 
dealers under some cloak of legality. It is worthy of note 
that hardly any Egyptians appear among the slaves of the 
Hellenistic world. I am inclined to think that this was due to 
the strict measures taken by the Ptolemies against the ‘en¬ 
slavement of free persons’ in their kingdom. I may further 
remind the reader that the Ptolemies, probably with the same 
* Ch. V, p. 675, and n. 87, cf. 692. f Ch. VI, n. 76. 
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object of safeguarding the liberty of the laoi, forbade com¬ 
pletely the export of slaves from Egypt or subjected it to 
restrictive measures (pp. 321 ff.). 193 

Organization of the trade between the Hellenistic States. 
The organization of the trade between the Hellenistic States, 
a wholesale traffic carried on for the greater part by sea, is but 
imperfectly known. Its centres were naturally the ports of 
the Hellenistic world. Some of these were no more than the 
outlets to the sea of the region that lay behind them, whether 
this was the territory of a city or a part or the whole of the 
realm of a larger or smaller monarchy. Others might possess 
greater importance from being also the terminus of one or 
more of the great trade routes that passed through several 
States and brought goods of foreign origin to the sea. Finally 
some of them, besides serving the above purposes or even with¬ 
out doing so, were prominent as centres of a considerable transit 
trade and at the same time as clearing-houses in which goods 
coming from various countries were sorted out and reshipped 
according to the orders placed with the merchants who resided 
at the ports. 

To the first class belonged the majority of the ports of the 
Aegean. These numbered hundreds, and it would serve no 
purpose to enumerate some of them. 

Of the second class I may give a few examples, without 
any attempt at a completeness which is unattainable in the 
state of our information. Panticapaeum in the Crimea was not 
only one of the outlets (with Theodosia and Chersonesus) for 
the goods produced in that peninsula, but also the centre of 
export for merchandise from the Sea of Azov (fish) and from 
part of the south Russian steppes. In addition it was the 
terminus of the caravan road which came from central Asia, 
a role which it shared probably with Tanais and perhaps 
Phanagoria. Olbia at the mouth of the Bug and the Dnieper 
played a similar part. It forwarded to Greece both the pro¬ 
ducts of the somewhat hellenized territories on the shores of 
these rivers and those of central Russia which were shipped 
down the rivers. Less important were Tyras at the mouth of 
the Dniester and the many cities of the western coast of the 
Black Sea; among these Istrus, the terminus of the great 
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trading routes which converged on the Danube, was the most 
conspicuous. In Macedonia a corresponding position was 
occupied by Thessalonice and Demetrias. In Asia Minor I 
may name, to begin with, Sinope on the southern coast of the 
Black Sea, one of the outlets (with Amisus) for the products 
of the kingdom of Pontus and at the same time the chief dis¬ 
tributor of the metals mined on the Pontic coast and in the 
southern Caucasus. It was at the same time one of the termi¬ 
ni (with Heraclea Pontica) of sea routes which came from the 
East and the North and probably of a land road which ran 
from the East and skirted the southern coast of the Euxine. 
More important than Sinope, Amisus, and Heraclea were 
Smyrna, Ephesus, and Miletus, the most active export har¬ 
bours of Asia Minor and termini of the great royal roads of 
Anatolia that carried the eastern trade. Similar was the role 
of the Syrian ports (Seleuceia in Pieria and Laodicea-on-the- 
sea and the Phoenician ports (Aradus, Sidon, and Tyre, to name 
only the most important), and of Alexandria in Egypt. Of all 
these I have spoken in previous chapters. 

Of the third class, the transit ports and clearing-houses, I 
may name as regards the maritime trade Byzantium, the 
great entrepot of the Pontic trade; Cyzicus, a place of call for 
ships and a clearing-house for goods of the same trade; 
Corinth, the chief transit port for the western trade (chiefly 
with Italy); and above all Rhodes, the most important clear¬ 
ing-house in the Aegean for the eastern sea trade and the 
trade of Egypt. Delos late in the Hellenistic period played 
for a time more or less the same role as Rhodes, and in the 
Seleucid kingdom Seleuceia on the Tigris played a similar part 
for the Indian, Asiatic, and south Arabian trade. 

Hellenistic trade, like Hellenistic industry, was decentral¬ 
ized. No Power was in a position to dictate to the great and 
wealthy maritime cities, unless they lay within the territory 
of some powerful Hellenistic State. There was nothing in the 
Hellenistic Age comparable to the Athenian hegemony of the 
sea ( thalassocracy ). The Ptolemies for a while exercised a 
political control over the Aegean, but this was never complete 
and unchallenged. After its collapse nothing similar came into 
being. Rhodes endeavoured, with the help of other Powers, 
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to police the sea and curb piracy, but it never aimed at any 
kind of political and commercial domination. Its watchword 
was free trade on safe seas. Commercially, as politically, the 
Hellenistic world was a balance of power. 

In early Hellenistic times the part formerly taken by Athens 
as the chief clearing-house for Aegean trade, especially in 
corn, was distributed among several Aegean ports. Rhodes 
became the chief agent of the Ptolemies; it was an ideal entre¬ 
pot for the merchandise that came by sea from the Ptolemaic 
dominions in Asia and perhaps also, to a certain extent, for 
that shipped from the harbours of Seleuceia in Pieria and the 
Syrian Laodicea. Smyrna, Ephesus, and Miletus were the 
chief distributors of the goods that were conveyed by land 
from Asia Minor and the rest of the Seleucid kingdom. At the 
same time Miletus tried to renew its relations with the Pontic 
cities and to attract to itself a portion of the corn exported 
by them. The Pergamene kingdom made use of its own har¬ 
bour of Elaea for the dispatch of its products to the Aegean. 
The Pontic Hanse remained in control of the Pontic trade. 
Macedonia had Thessalonice and Demetrias. Both the Pontic 
Hanse and the Macedonian kings (and perhaps the Attalids 
also) seem to have preferred Delos to Rhodes as an entrepot in 
the Aegean for their wares, though the Delian merchants were 
financially dependent on their much richer Rhodian partners 
and friends.* 

After the downfall of the Ptolemaic sea-power the part 
played by Rhodes in the Aegean trade became increasingly 
important. By the tacit consent of the Powers interested, it 
was recognized as the chief commercial centre in the Hellenistic 
world. The facts which support this statement have been set 
out in Ch. V, pp. 680 ff. The most eloquent of them is the 
unanimity of almost all the States that participated in the 
Aegean trade, and, with them, the rulers of Sicily, in helping 
Rhodes after the earthquake of 227/6 b.c. No less eloquent 
is the distribution of the Rhodian stamped jars over the 
Hellenistic world, which shows that the services of Rhodes 
were indispensable to the Pontic traders and at the same time 

* See Chs. Ill, pp. 169 ff., IV, pp. 225 ff. (Rhodes); pp. 230 ff. (Delos); 
pp. 591 ff. (the Pontic cities). 
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1. View of the commercial harbour of Cnidus. Restoration by Prof. F. Krischen. 
Prof. Krischen has kindly allowed me to reproduce his admirable unpublished draw¬ 
ing and has placed at my disposal the following description of it (translated from 
the German). ‘ The drawing represents the harbour of Cnidus, a typical harbour 
of Hellenistic times, and is based on the study of the site carried out by the 
author of the drawing in 1913, probably in more favourable conditions than 
would now prevail. A plan [of the harbours and city] will be found in A. von 
Gerkan, Griechiscke Stddteanlagen, 1924, p. 113I and fig. 10. Prof, von Gerkan 
was with the author in Cnidus in 1913. One sees in the drawing an island in 
front of the harbour, connected with the mainland by a dam. The island cuts 
the bay into two parts: a smaller section—the military" harbour (not seen in the 
drawing), and a larger one—the commercial harbour. The commercial harbour is 
situated, so to speak, outside the city and is surrounded by fortifications, w'hile the 
military harbour lies inside the city-w^all; it is reached through a protected inlet 
as if through a gate (see F. Krischen, Die griechiscke Stadt, pi. 2). The entrance to 
the commercial harbour is formed by tw*o moles which consist of large blocks of 
limestone and are still effective. Of the surrounding defensive w’all several layers 
of stone are still extant. On its southern side outlets for w-ater and many heavy 
stone rings for fastening the ships are still to be seen. The w r all on the slope to 
the east of the city (shown in the foreground of the drawing) is better preserved, 
and some important details of its construction could be ascertained. Since the 
steeply ascending slope would allow" a view from above on to the 'chemin de 
ronde’, the strong wall, four and a half metres thick, rising in steps, wras sur¬ 
mounted on both sides by narrower walls, which -were doubtless roofed, as we 
know the w-alls of Athens to have been. The towers are in part well preserved 
to a height of as much as 8*5 metres. Since the extant parts formed the bases 
of the towers and are massively constructed of very large blocks (each layer 
about o-8o m. high), the towers must have been of considerable height. According 
to the Hellenistic practice v"e must suppose the existence of at least two stories, 
one with loopholes and another, above it, with windows, and a roof. In the 
plain and near the v'ater the towers were probably still higher. The line of 
fortifications and their structural peculiarities are thus sufficiently ascertained, 
while as regards the city we know only the general direction of the streets/ 

2. Deposit (?) of large Rhodian jars excavated at Villanova (Rhodes). About 
one thousand jars were found. The stamps on the handles permit us to date 
the deposit (or perhaps a v'all built of jars) c. 200-180 b.c. Clara Rhodos, i 
(1928), pp. 84 ff. Photograph supplied by Prof. L. Laurenzi, Director of the 
Archaeological Service at Rhodes. 
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to those of the West (comprising Sicily and Carthage), for the 
disposal of their wares in the Hellenistic countries and the 
delivery in return of the Hellenistic goods that they needed. 
Byzantium (pp. 673 and 677) and later Eumenes II and Prusias 
II* tried to interfere with the freedom of trade of which Rhodes 
was the champion, but were forced to submission and co¬ 
operation. 194 

The position of Rhodes and its role in the trade of the 
Aegean, or rather of the Mediterranean, was at first con¬ 
solidated by the part which it took in the political events 
connected with the Roman intervention. As a staunch parti¬ 
san of Rome, she enjoyed for a time the full support and confi¬ 
dence of the great western power. But this was the beginning 
of the end. After the Persean war her commercial influence 
began rapidly to decline. Suspicious of the Rhodian power, 
Rome made Delos a free port and her principal agent in her 
growing commercial relations with the East. It was at Delos 
that the merchants of Rome provided themselves with the 
goods that were in demand in Italy: slaves and the commodi¬ 
ties imported into the Greek world from China, India, Parthia, 
South Arabia, and east Africa. As a free port and the main 
centre of Italian trade, Delos naturally attracted many former 
clients of Rhodes, who preferred to dispose of their goods 
without paying any customs duties. But I have endeavoured 
to show that Delos never completely replaced Rhodes and 
that the latter, by reason of its commercial experience and 
accumulated wealth, remained an important centre of Aegean 
trade even in the time of Roman protectorate and domi¬ 
nation. f 

How the transit trade concentrated in the harbour of 
Rhodes was conducted is imperfectly known. It is probable 
that the Rhodian merchants and bankers developed a con¬ 
siderable practice of granting credits to foreign merchants and 
acting as commission agents and that they themselves took 
an active part in commercial operations, by buying goods 
consigned to Rhodes, sorting them in their storehouses, and 
distributing them among their clients in the Aegean, Pontic, 
south Mediterranean, and west Mediterranean regions. It 

4 Above, Ch. VI, p. 772 f., and n. 38. f Ibid., pp. 771 ff., and n. 36. 
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appears to me very probable that the Rhodian jars bearing 
the official stamps (whatever the meaning of these stamps may 
be) were used not only to export Rhodian goods, that is to 
say, goods produced in the island, but also goods of various 
origin bought by the Rhodian merchants and reshipped by 
them in new containers to their customers. We do not know 
what were the contents of the Rhodian jars exported in such 
large numbers. But it is difficult to suppose that they all con¬ 
tained wine, olive-oil, dried fruit, and so on, of Rhodian pro¬ 
duction. To my mind they are a testimony to the activity of 
Rhodian merchants as buyers and distributors both of Rhodian 
and of foreign produce. 195 

The business of the Delian bankers and merchants of various 
nationalities was probably of a similar kind. They were known, 
according to a long-established terminology, as 7/>a.77€£iT<u 
on the one hand, and as ipiropoi, vavKXrjpoi, and eVSoyels on 
the other. It is highly probable that in Hellenistic times the 
last three terms were used for distinct professions within the 
merchant craft: wholesale merchants, ship-owners who may 
have been at the same time merchants, and thirdly, it may be, 
distributors of goods, owners of large warehouses, though the 
true meaning of <=/c§o)(eZs is a difficult question. The three 
types of business may have been combined, although no 
certain instance of this is known. The profession of an ep-rropos 
was probably sometimes differentiated, one epnopos specializing 
in one class of goods, another in a different class. But as a rule 
epnopos means ‘wholesale dealer’ in general. More doubtful 
is the meaning of the terms irpoTtpaTcop, TrpoTTcoXrjTrjs, TrporruXr /?, 
which have been explained as ‘intermediary’, the German 
‘ Makler’. 196 

It is hardly necessary to repeat that the activity of Rhodes 
and Delos did not interfere with that of the other great trade 
centres of the Hellenistic world. The Pontic Hanse was as 
active as before, Athens regained at least part of her former 
trade, Ephesus in the hands of the Attalids replaced Elaea as 
the centre of Pergamene export, Thessalonice was steadily 
gaining in importance. Nor were the Phoenician and Syrian 
ports less active than they had been. The same is, of course, 
true to a certain extent of Alexandria. 
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The business of merchants of the Hellenistic period retained 
its earlier individualistic character. No trading companies are 
known to have existed. From time to time groups of men 
would undertake a trading venture and would act as a com¬ 
pany. I have mentioned in this section the international group 
of merchants of the second century b.c. which was formed to 
organize a trading expedition to Somaliland. The caravans of 
the Oriental world may have had a similar organization. But 
trading firms comprising a number of partners appear to have 
been foreign to the ancient world. 

The various, mostly national, associations of merchants, of 
which we hear at Athens, in Samos, Thasos, and especially 
Delos, were quite different. Their character was religious and 
social, though they consisted of men of the same profession. 
Their premises were chiefly centres for the performance of 
certain religious acts, and club-houses for social intercourse. 
In these club-houses, the discussion of professional affairs, 
business transactions involving the production of samples 
stored in the club-house, were no doubt of common occurrence. 
Thus the associations played an important part in the business 
life of the Hellenistic world. 197 

The part taken by the Hellenistic States themselves in trade 
is little known. The cities were certainly important buyers of 
foodstuffs, which were then sold to the population. I have 
dealt above (Ch. V) with their purchasing agents: sitonai and 
elaionai. These were often seen in the great clearing-houses 
of Hellenistic trade and probably also in other exporting cen¬ 
tres. We know even less of the transactions of the kings of 
States with a large exportable surplus, of which the kings 
themselves were to a large extent the owners. In Egypt 
Cleomenes carried out commercial operations on a large scale. 
But it is not certain that the Ptolemies acted in the same way 
and undertook such operations through their own agents. We 
have no evidence that they did so. On the other hand, the 
presence of foreign merchants in Alexandria, their transactions 
in the country to which the letter of Demetrius (Ch. IV, n. 201) 
bears witness, and the frequent mention in the ‘Revenue 
Laws’ of ejxTTopoi, probably both natives and foreigners, who 
dealt in foreign goods, suggest that it was not agents of 
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specialized in a particular commodity, of artisans who sold 
the products of their own craft, of pedlars, and of the farmers 
who brought their produce to market and sold it to customers 
direct. The picture which is presented by Pompeii and Hercu¬ 
laneum in respect of the early first century a.d., with hundreds 
of shops along the streets, with many thermopolia (note the 
Greek term), with pedlars and artisans displaying their wares 
in the forum, may with confidence be applied to the Hellenistic 
cities of the third and second centuries B.c. In this connexion 
I may again remind the reader of the many terracotta and 
bronze statuettes of the Hellenistic period which show fisher¬ 
men and peasants (men and women) bringing their goods to the 
city, and pedlars selling, for example, cakes and sweets.* The 
Oriental counterpart of a medium-sized tow r n such as Pompeii, 
which does not differ greatly from the modern medium-sized 
towns of the East, is best represented by Dura-Europus of the 
Parthian period, with its hundreds of shops grouped so as to 
form extensive streets, the precursors of the modern siiks. 

The goods sold to the people of an average small or medium 
town in continental Greece and the islands in Hellenistic times 
were mostly produced in its territory (foodstuffs) and in its 
workshops (industrial goods). A few articles w r ere imported 
from the immediate neighbourhood. Exchange of goods 
among the cities of the Aegean was one of the leading features 
of the economic life of that region from very ancient times and 
remained so in the Hellenistic period. Some of these goods 
w r ere brought by ships, others by roads connecting the terri¬ 
tories of neighbouring cities. I have already referred to cheap 
common pottery as an example. In general the aspect of the 
market of a Greek towm of this type and period did not differ 
very much from that of the Athenian market in the fifth 
century as described by Aristophanes. The same may be 
assumed to apply to the Greek cities, old and new, of Asia 
Minor and of the Seleucid kingdom. Commercial intercourse 
betw-een neighbouring towns is, for example, suggested by the 
coins found in Priene and Pergamon. In such small and 
medium-sized towns there was no great abundance of goods 
imported from other States and from beyond the Hellenistic 
* See the beautiful table service in bronze found at Pompeii. 
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world. These were as a rule expensive luxury articles which 
found few buyers. From time to time, at moments of crisis 
and famine, large quantities of foreign corn, oil, wine, and 
fish would be sold by the city to the starving population. 200 

Somewhat different in this last respect was the aspect of the 
great new cities of the the Hellenistic world: royal capitals, 
large industrial and commercial centres, important adminis¬ 
trative and military headquarters. In most cases even in 
normal times their territories w T ere unable to feed their 
numerous population. Foodstuffs therefore were certainly im¬ 
ported in larger or smaller quantities from more distant places. 
In Alexandria, for example, the bulk of them w'as shipped 
down the Nile, while some of finer quality came from the 
dominions and from abroad. In Antioch the situation may 
have been similar, the produce of its large and fertile territory 
being supplemented by imports from other parts of Syria. 
Of the great trading cities, those w’hich possessed a large area 
of fertile land may have been almost self-sufficient, such as 
Rhodes, Cyzicus, Heraclea Pontica, Amisus, Sinope, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, and Miletus; while Corinth, Athens, and Delos were 
very dependent on imports. The situation as regards manu¬ 
factured goods was similar. Each of the large cities was of 
course an important industrial centre. Its artisans not only 
supplied the population of the city with their products, but 
also produced to meet the needs of the remainder of the 
State’s territory and of foreign customers. At the same time 
the wealthy part of the population of such cities, not being 
content with the products of their own city and country, would 
naturally absorb large quantities of imported manufactured 
goods of finer quality. 

Though the character of the supply was thus different in 
the larger cities I do not think that the method of its distri¬ 
bution greatly differed from that prevailing in the small and 
medium towns. The shops of the retail dealers in the former 
may have been larger and better stocked, the shopkeepers 
themselves may have been richer and may have had several 
assistants, the owners of workshops ( ergasteria ) may have em¬ 
ployed a certain number of slaves, but the general character 
of retail trade even in the largest cities did not differ from that 
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of the smaller towns. In the Near East up to 1914 there was 
no organic difference between business in the bazaars of 
Smyrna, Aleppo, Beirut, Baghdad, and Constantinople and 
that transacted in the more modest suks of the smaller cities. 
The turnover was larger but the type of trade was the same. 
Individual retailers sold foodstuffs, small restaurants and cafes 
supplied the needs of their clients, the artisan-tradesman was 
the typical producer and seller of manufactured goods. 

I may conclude with some remarks on the peculiar organiza¬ 
tion of commerce within Ptolemaic Egypt. Alexandria in its 
external aspect probably resembled the other capitals of the 
Hellenistic world. To what extent free trade was restricted 
there by the existence of royal monopolies and State control 
is hard to say. Monopolized goods were certainly sold in 
Alexandria in the same way as in the chora, that is to say, by 
concessionaires of the State. In the chora retail trade was in 
the hands of licensed merchants and was carried on probably 
in small shops. The prices of many articles were fixed by the 
State and the merchants were practically its agents. In the 
case of others the retail merchants, though not strictly bound 
by fixed prices, were under State control. I may quote again 
the general direction in this respect given by the dioecetes to 
the oeconomi of the chora:* ‘See to it, too, that the goods for 
sale be not sold at prices higher than those prescribed. Make 
also careful investigation of those goods which have no fixed 
prices and on which the dealers may put what prices they 
like; and after having put a fair surplus [that is, a fair addition 
to the cost of production] on the wares being sold, make the 
(dealers?) dispose of them.’ Whatever the meaning of the 
last incomplete sentence may be, ‘it is evident that even in 
those branches of trade for which no fixed prices were officially 
dictated trade was by no means free, since the prices were thus 
subject to control’.f 

The system of monopolies and of State control of production 
and trade, whereby local commerce was effectively promoted 
and the population relieved of any cash which taxation left at 
its disposal, was, however, neither complete nor general. 
Whatever surplus of production the landlords and the artisans 

* Teb. 703 (Hunt and Edgar, Sel. Pap. 204), 174-82. f Ibid., p. 97. 
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may have had after satisfying the demands of the government 
(and there certainly was such a surplus in the non-monopolized 
branches of agriculture and industry), this surplus, in so far 
as it was not consumed or used by the producers themselves, 
was sold in the open market. State control of the prices of 
non-monopolized goods, which probably did not extend to the 
wholesale traders, appears to have left a fair and not strictly 
limited margin of profit to the retailers. In any case there was 
a lively exchange of goods in the chora of Egypt both in the 
early and in the late Ptolemaic period. 

This is proved by many documents, about which I may say a 
few words. As regards wholesale trade we have a mine of 
information in those letters of Zenon’s correspondence which 
refer to the sale and purchase of goods by Apollonius and by 
Zenon himself. I have already described their transactions,* 
and need only remind the reader of the flotilla of merchant¬ 
men owned by Apollonius and commanded by Criton the 
crroXdpx 7 ? 1 ’, and of the many commercial agents of the former 
who bought and sold various commodities in different parts 
of Egypt. 

Apollonius was not exceptional in his commercial activity. 
Not only the other owners of large gift-estates, but also pro¬ 
fessional wholesale dealers, both foreigners and natives, were 
engaged in the same kind of business. I have mentioned above 
(Ch. IV, n. 201) the letter of Demetriusf in w r hich, referring to 
the results of the royal order that foreign and certain local 
coins should be re-minted, the writer says that the wholesale 
traders (e/x 770/301) and the owners of warehouses (iySox^s), most 
of them probably residents in Alexandria, and the ‘ foreigners 
who are sailing in ’ (ijevoi oi eiarrrXeovTes) , were indignant because 
the mismanagement of the operation had made it impossible 
for them ‘ to send (their money), into the country for the pur¬ 
chase of goods’ ( 1 . 23 f.). A large proportion of these goods 
were shipped to Alexandria and part of them probably ex¬ 
ported. But the ejiTTopoi certainly sold some of them in the 
country to private persons and to the numerous retail dealers. 

The same methods, though on a smaller scale, were followed 

* Ch. IV, p. 384 f. with n. 184, and p. 397 with n. 200. 
f Hunt and Edgar, Sel. Pap. 409. 
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by other private owners of goods for sale. We still possess 
many deeds of sale and other documents dealing with such 
transactions between private individuals. They testify to a 
lively traffic in foodstuffs, raw materials, manufactured goods, 
domestic animals, slaves, &c. A list of these documents would 
be too long to give here. Nor can I enumerate the many classes 
of retail traders, to whom large quantities of these goods were 
sold and by them resold to consumers. They included dealers 
who sold a variety of unspecified goods ( 7 rai' 707 rwX<u(?)), and 
also those who specialized in a particular commodity (such as 
o-iTOKa.TTr)\oi, &C., odovioiruikai, ipiowuiXai, &c.) ) some of them 
were at the same time artisans who produced articles of one 
kind or another. 201 

Of such commercial dealings between persons other than 
traders, and of the business of the retail dealers, a fair idea 
may be derived from the private contracts mentioned above, 
and from many documents in Zenon’s correspondence bearing 
on transactions of this kind in Philadelphia. I have dealt with 
these last elsewhere* and I need not repeat what is there said. 
An excellent picture of this side of Egyptian life is further 
supplied by a fragmentary document found at Tebtunis and 
recently published (Teb. 890, second century b.c.). A careful 
study of the document in the light of the Zenon correspondence 
and the various private contracts, &c., of the Ptolemaic period 
will convey a much more vivid idea of the actual conditions 
than any tabulation or so-called statistics. 

The document in question contains fragments of the daily 
accounts of a country bank of the Heracleopolite nome, in 
which were recorded, not the transactions of the bank as a 
department of the royal treasury, but the payments it made to 
the order of its depositors, including officials of the government. 
It is surprising how many of the villagers other than agri¬ 
culturists (who appear to have conducted their affairs largely 
through the State corn banks, the drjo-avpoi) had a deposit or 
current account in the bank and made use of it to effect their 
payments (avo t parrel,^, Teb. 891, 36, second century B.c.). 

The bank had many clients, of various classes. Conspicuous 
among them were the business aristocracy. In the first place 
* Large Estate, pp. 118 ff. 
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may be mentioned the merchants (ipiropoi), all of them Greeks; 
one—Megalleus, son of Apollonius—was especially active.* 
He was in relations with the retailers and apparently dealt in 
various goods, for example oxen. Next comes a shipowner 
and freighter (vavKXrjpos), again a Greek ( 1 . 80). There are 
several mentions of a banker, Apollonius ( 11 . 82, 90, 132). A 
dealer in honey, a Greek ‘from the city’, appears to be a 
wholesale dealer (/ieXuwwXT??, 1 . 36b). A trierarch in charge of 
a war-ship policing the river and his crew frequently draw 
money from the bank.f And many State officials receive their 
salaries and money for their expenses from the bank. Com¬ 
paratively rich men, however, are few. The bulk of the clients 
of the bank are the native retail dealers and artisans. The 
chief business of the place appears to have been in textiles and 
clothes. Dealers in linen (odovicnruXai ), in himatia (IpaTioiraiXcu), 
in flax fibre (Xivipiropoi: one was a native woman, 1 . 23, 
another a Greek, 1 . 32), and in wool (ipiipiropos, again a Greek, 
1. 169), fullers (yi'a^eis), weavers of byssos (ftvo-o-ovpyoC), tailors 
( r)nr]Ta [), appear repeatedly in the accounts. A brisk business 
was carried on by silversmiths and goldsmiths (xpucroyoot) and 
by a coppersmith (yaX/ceus). It is interesting to find that one 
of the former, by name Opus, pays his debts in uncoined 
(acny/xo?) silver and gold according to the ancient Egyptian 
tradition. 202 A leather-worker (cr/curens) and an architect (01V0- 
S0/105) may also be mentioned. Nor are traders in foodstuffs 
absent: dealers in grain (criroK-a7njXoi), in oil (eXato7rajXij5), in 
calves (poo-xoncoXrjs), a butcher (payeipos), and many innkeepers 
(/can-^Xot) ; cf. above, n. 196. 

All these native dealers carried out various business opera¬ 
tions through the bank, mostly payments for goods and 
liquidation of private (not bank) loans. They often specify 
for what purpose their payments are made: for the purchase 
of hemp fibre ((nvmrela ), of a himation and sindon, of a chiton, 
of linen, of a bag, of copper, of oxen, and so on. 

About the other monarchies of the Hellenistic world we have 
no information comparable to that concerning Egypt. We do 
not know therefore how retail trade was organized in those 

* 11. 94, 164-5, 225; cf. 116 and 174. 

f 11 . 20 (?), 34, 93; cf. above, Ch. V, p. 715, and n. 134. 
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parts of the Seleucid Empire which were not dependent on 
some Greek or Macedonian city. In Babylonia there appears 
to have been no notable change in this respect in the pre- 
Hellenistic methods. As regards the great urban centres of 
Eastern life, which had retained their ancient constitution and 
economic structure, we have no information. 

Banking. Banking operations 203 were as ancient in the 
Greek world as the use of a coinage issued and guaranteed by 
the State. Since coins of different standards and of varying 
weight and quality were minted in divers cities and in Lydia 
and Persia (see PI. xi), money-changing became from early 
times a profession in the hands of skilful and experienced 
specialists. The earliest bankers—the money-changers—sat 
behind their tables (rpa 7re£ai) in the streets and market¬ 
places, like their successors in the modern East. They were 
therefore called trapezitai and the banking concerns trapezai. 
They played an increasingly important part in the economic life 
of Greek cities in the Classical period; their business constantly 
expanded and its machinery became more and more compli¬ 
cated. Being honest, skilful, trustworthy, and rich, the trape¬ 
zitai not only helped the population and especially the mer¬ 
chants of a city in their dealings in foreign currency, but 
accepted the custody of their savings and acted as partners, 
assistants, and intermediaries in all sorts of transactions car¬ 
ried out by their clients. 

Large quantities of coined money were accumulating in the 
treasuries of the temples, as offerings, donations, and founda¬ 
tions. States, corporations, and private individuals in posses¬ 
sion of surplus funds were naturally desirous to deposit their 
reserves in the temples as places of safety. The custody of 
deposits of various kinds would therefore tend to become a 
usual feature in the affairs of a temple. Temples would naturally 
invest their own funds in one way or another, chiefly in loans, 
and with the consent of the owners of deposits and subject to 
payment of interest they may have employed in the same way 
the money of which they were the custodians. Thus temples 
gradually developed into regular banks. 

Finally certain cities, which issued large quantities of cur¬ 
rency and disposed of reserves of capital, besides the sums 
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given to them as donations and foundations, would require the 
assistance of specialists in their money transactions, and 
instead of having recourse to private bankers or temples would 
create city banks, where their funds were managed by experts 
in co-operation with the mints and the various financial de¬ 
partments of the administration. A further step was to concen¬ 
trate all banking operations in the hands of the city bank, that 
is to say, to establish a city banking monopoly. 

Thus in the Greek cities various types of banks were taking 
part in the custody and investment of money: temple banks, 
city banks, and private banks. The natural money operations 
of any bank would be: transactions in foreign money, espe¬ 
cially the exchange of foreign into local currency and vice 
versa; care of deposits of various kinds, such as those for 
simple safe-keeping, current deposits without interest, and the 
so-called deposition irregulare subject to interest; what is 
known as giro or incasso, i.e. various types of transfer opera¬ 
tions ; credit operations of various sorts—loans on collateral 
security, pledges and mortgages, and a special very popular 
type—bottomry loans. 

We find the banking business well developed on all these 
lines in many Greek cities of the fourth century B.c. The 
greatest centre of banking was naturally Athens, and we have 
good literary and epigraphical evidence regarding some private 
banks of that city. 

The Hellenistic cities inherited the banks from the past. 
One of the principal new features of this period was the rapid 
spread of city banks, which appear comparatively often even 
in our scanty epigraphical evidence: the best known are those 
of Cos and Miletus, but they are mentioned occasionally in 
many other cities. It is to be noted, however, that the majority 
of them belong to the time after 200 B.c. 204 

Another conspicuous phenomenon of the Hellenistic period 
was the further development of temples as banking institutions 
and of private banks. As regards the former, we know a little 
of the money transactions of the temples at Delos. We hear 
of cities keeping deposits there, and of loans granted by the 
temples to cities and private persons. I have referred above* 
* Ch. IV, pp. 139, 231, with n. 57; cf. 233 ft'. 
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to the help given by Philadelphia to Delos in collecting its 
debts from several cities. An interesting feature in the affairs 
of the temples of Delos is their co-operation with private 
bankers resident in the island. While keeping the money of 
their clients on deposit, the temples themselves deposited their 
own money with private bankers. There is no evidence of a 
city bank at Delos before the second Attic domination. 205 

Other temples as rich as those of Delos, perhaps richer, 
probably followed the same practice. Prominent among these 
were the Anatolian temples of Oriental origin affiliated to 
Greek cities, such as the temples of Ephesus and Sardis. Of 
Ephesus we know that in the time of the Lydians and Persians 
the temple was pre-eminently the place of safety, where kings, 
cities, and private persons kept their money. It is highly 
improbable that this practice was discontinued in the Hel¬ 
lenistic period. We have no direct information, but all our 
evidence about Hellenistic Ephesus is very poor. It is, how¬ 
ever, certain that even in the difficult times of Mithridates its 
temple possessed large revenues and granted many loans at 
interest. The decree or law of Ephesus of 85 B.c., several times 
referred to above (Ch. VII, p. 943, n. 14), mentions the in¬ 
solvent debtors of the temple* and the loans of various kinds 
granted from the sacred funds.f There is comparatively good 
evidence that the temple still continued the same financial 
operations in the Roman period. 206 As regards Sardis we know 
that, probably in the second half of the third century B.c., 
the temple was lending money to rich landowners on mortgage 
of their estates. J Even minor temples of Asia Minor, such as 
those of Caria, conducted, on a smaller scale, the same business 
as the temples of Ephesus and Sardis.§ I see no evidence of 
any decrease in the banking activity of the temples in Hel¬ 
lenistic times. 

But temple banks were of minor importance as compared 
with private banks, especially those in the larger commercial 
cities. When speaking of Rhodes I mentioned the loans [| 

* S./.G. 3 742, 11. 29 ff. (cf. J. H. Oliver, A.J. Phil, lx (1939), pp. 468 ff.). 

f Ibid., 11 . 38 ff. 

I See Ch. IV, p. 495, and n. 274; cf. p. 467, and n. 255. 

§ Above, Ch. V, p. 672, and n. 82. || See above, p. 172; and Index s.v. 
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granted by wealthy Rhodians to various cities, and discussed 
the funeral inscription of one of the Rhodian bankers.* It is 
very regrettable that we know so little of the dealings of the 
Rhodian bankers. About Delos our information is more abun¬ 
dant. Delian inscriptions tell us the names of several bankers 
in every period of the island’s history. The majority of them 
came from other places, like the Athenian bankers of the 
fourth century B.c. Certain groups of them formed asso¬ 
ciations like the merchants. We have some indications of the 
character of their operations, which, as might be expected, 
were mainly connected with the steadily growing trade of 
Delos.f There is no doubt that there were private bankers in 
all the large Hellenistic cities, though they are not frequently 
mentioned.J It is unfortunate that information about their 
business, the volume of their transactions, the management of 
the various branches of banking, and their technique, is so 
meagre, indeed almost entirely lacking. The cumulative evi¬ 
dence, such as it is, points to a steady and almost uninter¬ 
rupted development of banking business, its chief centres 
shifting from place to place with the vicissitudes of inter¬ 
national trade. 207 

The banks of the Hellenistic period, though a typical feature 
of the economic life of the Greek cities of continental Greece, 
of the islands, and of the Greek colonies in the West and East, 
were not confined to these localities. With the Greeks they 
migrated to the Oriental monarchies. We have no positive 
evidence of the existence of private and city banks in the 
Greek settlements in the East. But there is no reason to 
affirm the contrary, at least in the larger Greek and Mace¬ 
donian centres of the Seleucid Empire. 

We do not know w r hat happened to the rich and well- 
organized private banks of Oriental type which are well known 
to have existed in Babylonia in the Neo-Babylonian period 
and probably existed also in pre-Hellenistic times in the larger 
trading cities of Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine. Nor are we 
well informed regarding the financial business in the Hellenistic 


* Ch. V, p. 6S0, with n. 95, and p. 689, with n. 106. 

| Above, Chs. IV, p. 233, with n. 62, and VI, p. 798, with n. 64. 
+ See n. 204 to this chapter. 
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age of the great Oriental temples, which retained their wealth 
and importance. 

It is certain, however, that the temples were not deprived 
under the Seleucids of a certain political and economic auto¬ 
nomy, and were highly respected by them, at least in the early 
times of the dynasty.* I have mentioned that some of the 
temples in the eastern parts of the Seleucid Empire continued 
probably to issue their own money, and that all of them were 
very rich until temporary financial difficulties forced Antiochus 

III, Seleucus IV, and Antiochus IV to require the surrender of 
a substantial part of their wealth.f Not only did they possess 
accumulated capital in the form of estates, cattle, slaves, gold 
and silver vessels and sacred utensils, and coined money, but 
they also held private deposits of gold, silver, and money. 
This was the case at least in Jerusalem, in the reign of Seleucus 

IV, when, hard pressed by his financial difficulties, he at¬ 
tempted to confiscate the treasury of the temple. The attempt 
aroused the indignation of the priests and the population, not 
only because of its sacrilegious character in their eyes, but 
also because the bulk of the money consisted of private de¬ 
posits, in part the property of widows and orphans. I do not 
discuss the authenticity of the story as told in the books of 
the Maccabees, J but it is evident that the statement about the 
private deposits in the temple cannot have been invented. It 
is supported by what we know of the similar business under¬ 
taken by the temple of Jerusalem in Roman times.§ 208 We 
hear of other kinds of banking operations, for example by the 
hellenized Oriental temple of Sardis mentioned above. It is 
highly probable that the acceptance of such business by the 
temple was no innovation but was in conformity with an old 
Oriental tradition. 

In Egypt banking assumed a peculiar and unique character. 
We know the Ptolemaic banking system comparatively well 
both from contemporary evidence and from documents of the 
Roman period. I have briefly summarized our knowledge of 
it.|| Its chief novelty was the centralization of banking, that 

* Ch. IV, pp. 435 ff., and notes 233 ff. f Ch. V, p. 695 f., and n. 115. 

I 2 Macc. iii. 3, 10 and 15, and iv. 4 and 7. 

§ FI. Jos. Bell. Jud. vi. 282. || Ch. IV, pp. 404 ff., with n. 203. 
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is to say, the creation of a central State bank in Alexandria, 
with branch banks in the capitals of the nomes and sub¬ 
branches in all the more important villages. Private banks, 
in so far as they existed, played a secondary part in the eco¬ 
nomic life of the country. 

The State bank of the Ptolemies was organized on Greek 
lines. The terminology, the accounting, the operations were 
Greek. No local influence is perceptible, except in the peculiar 
organization of that department of the system which dealt 
with corn (the dpaavpaL, with their managers the <riTo\6y<n). 
In general the Ptolemaic fSaaikiKi) rpawe^a was not very differ¬ 
ent from a regular city bank. In all probability its operations 
were designed on a much larger scale, the management was 
more elaborate, the personnel more diversified, the accounting 
much more detailed, and the book-keeping more accurate, but 
on the whole the Ptolemaic State banks had the same general 
functions and were organized on the same lines as the Greek 
city banks. 

Like these, the Egyptian royal bank was a State institution 
and its main purpose was to serve the interests of the State. 
In fact it was both a department of the financial administra¬ 
tion of the country and a State bank concerned chiefly with 
the custody and investment of the State’s money. The manage¬ 
ment of private funds and the interests of the bank’s private 
clients were of secondary concern to it. As a department of 
the treasury, it co-operated with the royal officials and the 
tax-farmers in collecting the revenue, so far as this took the 
form of money, and it had the duty of effecting, again with 
the co-operation and under the control of the royal officials, all 
payments by the State to official and private persons. It had 
the custody of the money collected by it and invested in some 
way on behalf of the State such funds as were not expended. 

It is to be regretted that while we know much of the activity 
of the royal bank as a department of the treasury, our informa¬ 
tion about its methods of investing State money is very 
meagre. We know from the ‘Revenue Laws’ of Philadelphus 
(coll. 77-8) that loans were the usual form of such investment. 
Unfortunately we know nothing of the conditions on which 
such loans were granted. In one document ( Teb. j 66 , of 136 
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b.c. (?)) we have a private individual asking the bank for a 
short-term loan to enable him to pay a debt to the crown. 
Otherwise, so far as my knowledge goes, there is no evidence 
of bank loans to private persons. This is hardly an accident. 
The State in all probability required various guarantees from 
those who sought to borrow from it and made the procedure 
complicated and cumbersome. Persons in need of money 
therefore had recourse to private money-lenders, not excluding 
the professional usurers. I shall return to this presently. 

As a consequence of their good management and the security 
they offered (thanks to royal control and the support of the 
State’s authority), the royal banks of Egypt naturally offered 
attractions to private owners of money, for the deposit of 
their savings and liquid capital, and as a means of effecting 
and receiving payments. The kings were not opposed to this 
extension of the bank’s functions, since it meant an increase 
in their income and involved very little risk. The banks there¬ 
fore became great deposit institutions and developed an exten¬ 
sive business of this kind, receiving money from their clients, 
keeping it on deposit, and making payments from these 
deposits. 

It is on this aspect of the activity of the banks, that con¬ 
cerned with the affairs of their private clients, that we are best 
informed. The Zenon correspondence is highly instructive. 
Apollonius, the head of the central bank of Alexandria, had 
deposits, in his private capacity, in various branches of the 
royal bank. From time to time he would pay in money to one 
branch or another, and his commercial agents and other sub¬ 
ordinates would draw on these deposits. We have instances 
of his subordinates’ paying various obligations on his behalf 
through the bank, besides using it extensively for their own 
private affairs. 209 Even more important, because it is more 
explicit, is the evidence supplied by the accounts mentioned 
above, of one of the small banks of the Heracleopolite nome in 
the second century b.c. ( Teb . 890). These show how widely 
the bank was used by private persons for the deposit of money 
and for effecting payments. 

The accounting of the Heracleopolite bank is comparatively 
simple. Two types of entries may be distinguished: those 
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appended to a name in the genitive, and those appended to a 
name in the dative. According to the editors ‘the datives are 
apparently names of persons to whom, or to the debit of whom, 
payments were made from the bank, whereas the genitives are 
the names of those by whom the sums entered were paid in 
or to whom they were credited’. In many instances it is evi¬ 
dent that the payments were effected by transfer from one 
account to another without money passing. Such are evidently 
the entries in 11 . 5 and 6, 7 and 9, 179 and 181. In 11 . 21-3 is 
recorded ‘an indirect payment from Ptolemaeus to Thabis of 
5,100 dr.; of this sum she receives 2,000, leaving a credit of 
3,100’. I have mentioned this detail in the bank procedure, 
familiar in modern times, because many eminent scholars have 
thought it improbable that such transfers were made in 
ancient times. Whether or not it w r as an innovation of Ptole¬ 
maic banking (used also in corn transactions) cannot be 
ascertained. 210 

The accounts of the bank are especially interesting because 
they show how r popular recourse to the banks became with the 
people of Egypt. It was so already in early Ptolemaic times, 
and the habit became even more firmly established in the 
later Ptolemaic period, as is proved by these accounts. It 
must be remembered that the majority of the clients of the 
bank w T ere natives—retail dealers, artisans, subordinate offi¬ 
cials. The Ptolemaic organization of Egypt was certainly 
successful in promoting the use of money and in helping the 
people to deal in this medium. Convenient in itself, the system 
of paying one’s debts through the bank had the additional 
advantage of officially recording the transactions and thus 
providing important evidence in case of litigation. 

The existence of banking facilities did not, however, alto¬ 
gether eliminate private business transactions in which money 
passed from hand to hand (Sia x«P°? or similar expression), 
in particular private loans of money, as contrasted with 
payments through the bank (St[«x re] yapos K al rrjs Kacrropo? 
KoWvfiio-Ttlxfis} rpawJQqs).* This procedure was less cumber¬ 
some and more elastic, permitting the parties to disregard 
certain annoying restrictions on the freedom of contract, such 
* B.G.U. 1156, S-9, first century B.c. 
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as the maximum rate of interest (24 per cent.) prescribed by a 
royal diagramma early in the third century B.c. and subse¬ 
quently valid throughout Egypt, a rate of interest much higher 
than prevailed in the rest of the Hellenistic world (8 to 10 per 
cent, with some exceptions). This high rate of interest shows 
that money was scarce in Egypt. This was due in part to the 
fact that the Ptolemies ingeniously extracted people’s money 
by means of monopolies and taxation, employing it to meet 
their expenditure abroad, the cost of wars and the pay 
of their mercenaries, and to accumulate large reserves. It 
may be regarded as probable that another reason for the 
scarcity of money was the endeavour of the Ptolemies to 
exclude foreign capital from the Egyptian money market. A 
striking illustration of this scarcity which led to usury and 
blackmail, and of the restricted scope of the bank’s operations 
in the matter of private loans, wall be found in one of the 
Zenon Papyri in the possession of Columbia University (Inv. 
272); this is soon to be published by Prof. \V. L. Westermann, 
who has been kind enough to allow me to quote it in this con¬ 
nexion. It is a petition (liaret^is) to Philadelphus by Anti¬ 
pater, a Greek of Philadelphia, concerning a loan v'hich his 
wife had contracted with another Greek (of Heracleopolis ?), 
Nicon by name, perhaps a professional usurer, who demanded 
an exorbitant rate of interest (6 per cent, a month, i.e. 72 per 
cent, a year). The affair is obscure and the real facts escape 
us, but it is evident that loans of this kind, though probably 
illegal (Antipater quotes in 11 .15-16 the royal diagramma con¬ 
cerning the rate of interest), were of frequent occurrence and 
that the usurers occasionally had recourse to violent but ap¬ 
parently not entirely illegal methods of collecting their money 
(detention of the debtor as ivvgypov or pledge in private cus¬ 
tody). 211 

Popular as the use of money became under the patronage of 
the kings and the administration, and thanks to the facilities 
provided by the development of the banks, it was not intended 
(as I have often said) to oust completely the traditional corn 
economy of Egypt. Corn in Egypt was almost an equivalent 
of money. It was natural therefore that banking should not 
be confined to transactions in money but should be extended 
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to dealings in corn. The government’s granaries (OrjcravpoCj, 
scattered all over the country and inherited by the Ptolemies, 
were transformed by them into a network of corn banks with 
their centre in Alexandria. They were managed by a special 
staff (a-LToXoyoL and their subordinates), who had the same 
functions as the bankers; that is to say, they received taxes 
and rents paid in kind and effected payments in corn from the 
government granaries on behalf of the State. At the same 
time, like the bankers, they acted as agents for private persons. 
They kept their corn on deposit and effected payments in com 
on their behalf. The evidence about these transactions is 
more abundant than that about the banks. It has been fre¬ 
quently discussed,* and I cannot enter here into details. 

In conclusion I may mention one important problem in con¬ 
nexion with the Ptolemaic banking system. I have pointed 
out that it was Greek in essence and that its organization did 
not differ from that of the Greek State banks. Are we to 
ascribe to the Ptolemies the idea of making the banks a State 
institution, with the king as the sole banker and all the banking 
business of the country concentrated in his hands, or was it 
borrowed by the Ptolemies from certain Greek city-states? 
The meagre evidence relating to the fourth and early third 
centuries b.c. does not indicate any city where private banking 
was eliminated and banking business made a government 
monopoly. This certainly was not done at Athens, the greatest 
banking centre of the Greek world in the fourth century. But 
a partial monopoly of banking is recorded in some Greek cities 
which were centres of international trade. At Byzantium a 
monopoly of exchange was introduced in the late fourth cen¬ 
tury,! as it was also at Olbia.J But the existence of such a 
monopoly was natural, inasmuch as the cities of Greece, 
which coined their own money, would be inclined to protect 
their currency by a measure of this kind. A monopoly of 
exchange does not mean, however, the complete elimination 
of private banking. As things stand, it seems probable that 
the Ptolemies were the first to make banking a government 
undertaking. It may have been under their influence, either 

* See Ch. IV, n. 204. 

f Ps.-Aristotle, Oecon. ii, p. i346 b 24. 


* S.I.G . 3 218. 
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direct or indirect (perhaps exerted through the Pergamene 
kingdom, which may have adopted the Ptolemaic banking 
system), that after 200 B.c. certain Greek cities, chiefly of Asia 
Minor, created the State banks mentioned above. This, 
however, is no more than a conjecture. 

The Ptolemaic banking system did not disappear with the 
rule of the Ptolemies. It was retained with some modifications 
by the Roman administration of Egypt and it influenced the 
Roman system of tax and rent collection.* It is interesting 
to note that even the idea of a central State bank survived. 
Cassius Dio (in the famous speech of Maecenas) suggested the 
organization of such a bank as a credit institution for the 
whole of the Roman Empire (lii. 28 ff.). 212 

Coinage. Trade and banking were closely connected with 
coinage and the monetary policy of the Hellenistic States. I 
have sketched the outlines of the evolution of coinage and 
discussed its local peculiarities, illustrating these with repro¬ 
ductions of several coins, and I need only touch briefly on the 
subject here. A more comprehensive survey of Hellenistic 
coinage would require much space and is beyond my compe¬ 
tence. Numismatics in recent decades has become a highly 
specialized branch of learning, based on minute technical ob¬ 
servations. Moreover, the close study of Hellenistic coinage is 
in its earliest stages and no substantial general survey yet 
exists. 213 

The use of money became in the Hellenistic age an economic 
factor of great importance. It was already well established in 
the Greek city-states of the fourth century b.c. and was a 
comparatively prominent feature of the Persian Empire. In 
the Hellenistic period it took firm root in the East and to a 
very large extent replaced barter in the economic life of what 
had been that Empire. It was inherited from the Seleucids by 
the Greek Bactrian kingdom and by the Parthians, and be¬ 
came dominant, under Hellenistic influence, in India. The 
Sacians and later the Kushans continued the Hellenistic tra¬ 
dition in Bactria and northern India. In the same way it was 
inherited by the Arabs, especially the Nabataeans, and by 

* The Roman mensae (rpa—e^ai) were distributed all over the Roman 
Empire. 
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several minor native States which seceded from the Seleucid 
Empire, such as Palestine, Armenia, &c. In the North the use 
of money was widely adopted in the northern Balkan penin¬ 
sula, among the Thracians and the Celts. These from early 
Hellenistic times (see PL lxvii. 4) made large issues of currency, 
in which coins of Philip II, Alexander, and later of Thasos and 
Maronea w’ere imitated. I need hardly add that the use of 
money, v'hich had long been familiar to the Greek cities of 
the West, made conspicuous progress in Italy and Carthage 
in Hellenistic times. 

There was therefore a large demand for coined money in 
the w r hole of the Hellenistic w'orld and beyond it: to some 
extent for gold, but chiefly for silver and copper. Money was 
more and more extensively used in all classes of trade, internal 
and external. A large proportion of the metals mined in the 
Hellenistic world was transformed into coinage, which circu¬ 
lated far and wide in all parts of it. The volume of coins in 
circulation depended of course on many factors—political cir¬ 
cumstances, the monetary policy of the various States, and 
the supply of metal in each. 

In the early Hellenistic age money w r as abundant and cheap. 
Violent fluctuations of prices in the days of the Successors 
were temporary and must be attributed to the political chaos 
of the time. When political stability w T as achieved, the money 
market became regular and steady, and so to a certain extent 
did prices and the rate of interest, though these w r ere naturally 
not uniform in the various parts of the Hellenistic world. The 
situation changed in the late Hellenistic times. The supply of 
metal was reduced by various causes, such as the exhaustion 
of certain mines, v'hich the discovery of new mines did not 
fully compensate ;* the diminished area of some of the Hel¬ 
lenistic kingdoms, which involved the loss of rich mines; and 
political measures such as the temporary suspension by the 
Romans of the exploitation of the very productive Macedonian 
mines. The practice of hoarding money adopted, as a rule for 
political reasons, by States (especially the Hellenistic kings 

* I may mention as a probable instance of new supplies of metal the case 
of the coinage of Histiaea in Euboea in the early second century b.c., which 
was for a time of exceptional abundance. 
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and Rome), by temples, and by individuals, immobilized for 
longer or shorter periods some of the currency which had 
previously been in circulation; trade with foreign countries 
absorbed a certain proportion of it; and finally the drainage 
by the Romans of coined money and precious metals from 
the East increased the stringency of the situation. 

But the demand for money remained active and probably 
tended to increase rather than diminish. We have no means 
of estimating the volume and value of the money coined in the 
late Hellenistic period. But general considerations rather 
point to a comparative scarcity of coinage at the end of the 
second century b.c. and in the first. We know little of prices 
in this troubled period. Nor do we know exactly the rate of 
interest then prevailing. The little w r e know suggests that the 
money market was disorganized and unstable. This disorgani¬ 
zation and the scarcity of gold and silver in circulation may 
explain the important role played by copper during this period 
in business transactions, and the temporary adulteration of 
silver coins, of which there are indications in certain countries. 
But, apart from Egypt (see below), there is no sign in any of 
the Hellenistic States of a real and enduring inflation. But 
our general information about this period, it must be added, is 
inadequate and inconclusive. One point is certain. The only 
State that possessed an ample and steadily increasing supply of 
gold and silver was Rome. This supply came in part from the 
Spanish mines and in part from the pillage and exploitation 
of the East. It is not surprising that Roman currency began 
gradually to replace the Hellenistic currencies, and that the 
latter, for example that of Athens, were forced to adapt them¬ 
selves to it. Moreover, it was now the Roman capitalists who 
dominated the money market and carried on an active business 
in money-lending, often at exorbitant rates of interest. 214 

After these general remarks a few words may be said about 
the monetary policy of the individual Hellenistic States. It 
varied from time to time and from place to place. But at all 
times and in all parts of the Hellenistic world it was dominated 
by certain basic ideas, which are manifest in Greek political, 
social, and economic life in general. I refer to the two deeply 
rooted tendencies of the Greek world, contradictory and con- 
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flicting as they were, one towards a unity to be effected by 
imposing the will of one State on the others, and the other 
towards particularism and isolation, expressed in the pursuit 
of political liberty at any cost and economic self-sufficiency. 

Alexander was the chief active promoter of the idea of the 
unity of the civilized world. This idea directed his monetary 
policy. He designed to establish in his Empire one currency, 
which by its abundance, reliability, and cheapness, and with 
the help of certain political measures, should put an end to 
the monetary chaos and anarchy that then prevailed. The 
efforts of Alexander were successful. His money became pre¬ 
eminently the currency of his empire. His successors con¬ 
tinued his coinage, but each for himself and in his own name: 
coinage was one of the signs and symbols of political inde¬ 
pendence, it was a powerful instrument of political influence 
and propaganda, and it yielded a substantial revenue. With 
the further disintegration of his empire, coinage became ever 
more diversified, each sovereign State, whether a monarchy 
or a city, minting its own money. The result was that after 
Apamea the currencies of the ancient world presented almost 
the same aspect as in the late fourth century b.c. 

A few somewhat more specific observations may be added 
about the monetary development of the chief Hellenistic 
States. Particularism in monetary policy was especially strong 
in the Greek city-states, the same particularism that we have 
noticed in the other fields of their economic life. As was 
natural, such cities as Athens, Rhodes, and the other large 
commercial centres, so long as they remained independent, 
never closed their mints; nor did the powerful Achaean and 
Aetolian Leagues, and the minor leagues such as the Acar- 
nanian, Boeotian, Arcadian, Euboean, Thessalian, and Epirote 
in continental Greece, and the Lycian in Asia Minor. Those 
Greek cities which were under the domination of kings were 
forced to discontinue their coinage. But as soon as, by one 
means or another, they recovered their liberty, they at once 
resumed their coinage. We see this in the case of cities libe¬ 
rated by Rome in 197 and 189 B.c. and of the Syrian cities 
which received liberty and autonomy from the hands of their 
own kings. 

3261*2 Y y 
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Coinage in the Greek cities was the monopoly of the State, 
and the use of the local coinage was compulsory in the territory 
of a given city. This exclusiveness led in some cases to very 
strict measures, such as the monopolizing by the State of the 
exchange of foreign coins (above, p. 1287). Every Greek State 
endeavoured to secure the largest possible circulation for its 
currency, adopting various means for the purpose. Of these 
we know little, but we have some idea of their results. We 
know that Rhodes secured a wide circulation for its drachmas, 
that Athens maintained the ancient reputation of its currency, 
that Thasos and Maronea secured a wide circulation for their 
silver tetradrachms in the north-east, and that Apollonia and 
Dyrrhachium did the same for their silver coins in the north¬ 
west. I have discussed above the attempt made by Athens in 
the early first century B.c. to obtain predominance for its coins 
in the Greek market by an Amphictionic decree. 

The Greek cities, though their monetary policy v 7 as inspired 
by particularism and self-sufficiency, nevertheless made some 
important concessions to the principle of monetary unity 
which was recommended by economic and political considera¬ 
tions. I may adduce a few facts taken at random. The minting 
of the Greek Leagues was guided by this idea of unity, that is 
to say, of a unity within each League. More important and 
more general was the extension of the Attic standard over the 
Hellenistic world. It was never accepted by all the cities, for 
many retained their old standards or introduced new ones, as 
for example did Rhodes. But the outstanding feature was the 
adoption of the Attic standard, which greatly facilitated trade 
between the States. It was the same considerations that dic¬ 
tated the issue on a large scale of posthumous Alexanders and 
Lysimachi. Such issues were made by many cities before 197 
and 189 B.c., and subsequently by many more. This was a 
legacy of Alexander’s monetary unity and an attempt to 
create some kind of partial substitute for an international 
currency. The same principle, on a minor scale, may be de¬ 
tected in the minting by some cities of the so-called ‘Aus- 
gleichsmiinzen’, that is to say, coins adapted to two different 
standards. This was done for example at Ephesus and Priene 
in respect of coins of small denomination. 215 
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The same general tendencies determined the monetary 
policy of the Hellenistic monarchies. In all of them the pre¬ 
dominant trend was towards isolation and self-sufficiency. 
All the monarchies, as soon as established, minted their own 
royal coins. Minting was from the outset and remained 
throughout the exclusive prerogative of the kings. They never 
tolerated any competition in this field and never gave the 
right of minting to any of their subject cities. The use of the 
royal money in each kingdom was compulsory, and no foreign 
money, de jure, was allowed to circulate in it. 

Some of the kings were more consistent than others in 
giving effect to these principles. The Seleucids, for example, 
made many concessions to the idea of monetary unity on the 
one hand and to the particularism of the Greek city-states on 
the other. I have mentioned how from the first they tolerated 
the circulation in their empire of foreign coins of their own 
Attic standard. This was certainly a concession to the needs 
of international commerce. When, after the reign of Antiochus 
III, there was an acute shortage of silver, they opened wide 
the doors of their empire to the silver tetradrachms of various 
Anatolian mints, including those of the Pergamene kings, 
probably as the result of an understanding with the Attalids. 
Some of these coins were authenticated as legal currency by 
Seleucid countermarks. Among these coins of foreign mintage 
there were, as before, posthumous Alexanders and Lysimachi. 

On the other hand, though they insisted on their monopoly 
of coinage, the Seleucids did not object to the minting of small 
silver and copper coins by their subject cities, including some 
of their colonies. It was a wise measure dictated by the needs 
of local commerce, needs which the royal mints were hardly 
able to satisfy. They went even further. Antiochus IV 
granted the right of coinage, of minting royal coins, to many 
cities of his kingdom, and his successors were willing to grant 
the same right to several of those cities in conjunction with 
the privilege of autonomy . 216 

The monetary policy of the Attalids was in many respects 
similar. Their own coinage was sound and abundant. Like the 
Seleucids they insisted on their monetary prerogative. But 
Eumenes II, in order to increase the issue of coined silver and 
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thus to promote commerce, did not hesitate to grant to several 
cities of his kingdom the right of minting under his control 
special uniform coins, the so-called cistophori, which soon 
became a Pan-Anatolian currency and circulated in large 
quantities both in Asia Minor and abroad. Nor did the Atta- 
lids differ from the Seleucids in their policy of allowing the 
local minting of small change. 217 

I cannot discuss the monetary policy of the other kings of 
the eastern part of the Hellenistic world, for this would require 
much space and a minute study. But I am convinced that the 
principal measures adopted by them resembled those of the 
Seleucids and Attalids. I may remind the reader of what I 
have said, for example, of the coinage of Philip and Perseus.* 

The Ptolemies were far more consistent than the Seleucids 
in their adoption of monetary monopoly and self-sufficiency. 
They made no concessions either to the tendency towards 
monetary unity or to the particularism of their subject cities. 
Their monetary policy was guided almost exclusively by their 
own, chiefly fiscal and to a certain extent national, interests. 

Many points, no doubt, in that policy remain obscure and 
controversial. But the chief tendencies may perhaps be per¬ 
ceived. I have dealt with the subject above,f and I may 
therefore be brief. 

The Ptolemies pursued from the outset their own monetary 
policy regardless of what happened in this respect in the rest 
of the world. For reasons unknown to us, but probably dic¬ 
tated chiefly by economic rather than political considerations, 
they separated themselves and their kingdom sharply from 
the rest of the Hellenistic world: they dropped the Attic 
standard and adopted, after some experiments, their own 
standard, which is generally called Phoenician, but may be 
better styled Ptolemaic. 

Within the territory of Egypt they established a rigid 
monopoly of coinage. The circulation of foreign coins of what¬ 
ever standard was prohibited, probably in the whole of the 
Ptolemaic Empire, but certainly in Egypt proper. Foreign coins 

* Ch. V, p. 633. 

t See Ch. IV, pp. 398 ff.; and cf. the Excursus by E. S. G. Robinson at the 
end of this book. 
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brought to Egypt by foreign and native merchants had to be 
re-minted and transformed into Ptolemaic currency in order 
to be used in that country. It is very probable that a con¬ 
comitant of this monopoly of currency was the exclusion of 
foreign capital from the Egyptian money-market. 

The next step towards isolation and self-sulficiency may be 
seen in the policy of the Ptolemies with regard to copper. As 
a concession to the ancestral habits of the native population 
copper, of which the Ptolemies had an abundant supply, was 
minted in large quantities and was dealt with in the same way 
as silver and gold. A trimetallic system, unknown to the Hel¬ 
lenistic world, was thus introduced. This step was followed 
by another of even greater consequence. At some moment in 
the reign of Philopator copper was made the standard currency 
of Egypt and a fixed ratio was established between copper and 
silver (i to 60). The policy of the early Ptolemies with regard 
to copper, as with regard to the standard of coinage, was a 
local measure intended to achieve some of their aims. On the 
one hand it was a concession to the habits of the natives, on 
the other a powerful means of concentrating gold and silver 
in their own hands. These metals they needed for wars, diplo¬ 
matic subsidies, payment of mercenaries, and foreign pur¬ 
chases. A large part of it was stored in the treasury of the 
kings as a reserve. I draw attention to what I have said 
above (p. 1152) of the reserves accumulated by Philadelphus. 

The monetary policy of the early Ptolemies as sketched 
above had important consequences. Whether or not they 
thought of making their currency a universal, or at least a 
Panhellenistic, currency is difficult to say; it is not very 
probable that they had such a design but, if they had, they 
never achieved it. The result of their adoption of a standard 
of their own w’as first to split the Hellenistic world into two 
monetary sections—one comprising Ptolemaic Egypt, another 
the rest of that world—and ultimately, with the political 
decline of the Ptolemies, to isolate Egypt with its copper 
standard from the rest of the Hellenistic world. 

The effect on the economic life of Egypt proper was less 
important. We do not know how actively the Ptolemies car¬ 
ried on minting. The general impression is that the currency 
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issued by the various Ptolemaic mints was abundant. Ptole¬ 
maic gold and silver coins figure largely in our numismatic 
collections and much copper is found in the Egyptian hoards. 
If money was scarce and of high value in early Ptolemaic 
Egypt, if the prices of commodities were low and the rate of 
interest high (above, p. 1286), it was not because little currency 
was minted. The reasons for this state of things, which I have 
already discussed, were of a more general character, viz. the 
accumulation of money by the kings and the extraction of 
money from the population by means of monopolies and 
taxation. 

Nor was it the monetary policy of the Ptolemies which 
caused the catastrophic decline of the purchasing power of 
money in the second and first centuries b.c., or what is called 
the Ptolemaic inflation. It was the general political and eco¬ 
nomic evolution which involved the currency in the general 
ruin. Commodities became expensive in Egypt because the 
quantity produced was small, and this diminished output was 
due to internal wars and revolutions and the passive and 
active opposition of the working classes to the government. 
Silver rose in price and was adulterated by the kings because 
little of it was imported from abroad, while none came into 
Egypt from the lost foreign dominions. I need not repeat here 
what has been said on this subject in my fifth and sixth 
chapters. 

The monetary policy of the Ptolemies was certainly pe¬ 
culiar. But there was nothing new in the devices they adopted. 
Their policy was in fact an adaptation to the peculiar econ¬ 
omic conditions of Egypt of the ideas that then prevailed in 
the Hellenistic world, an adaptation carried out rigidly and 
consistently. 

Weights and measures. Closely connected with the coinage 
of the various States of the Hellenistic world and of great 
importance to their economic life was their management of 
weights and measures. The history of the various systems 
of weights and measures and the problems of their interrela¬ 
tions cannot be treated here, for the subject is difficult and 
highly controversial. Nor can I enter into a discussion of the 
measures by which civilized States maintained a certain order 
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in this field by establishing officially recognized and well- 
devised metrological systems within their boundaries, and by 
preventing the use of false weights and measures by their agents 
and private citizens. While the former subject has been 
frequently treated, very little study has been given to the 
latter. 218 

In these conditions it is not easy to indicate the innova¬ 
tions that were introduced in this connexion in Hellenistic 
times. I have more than once referred to the subject in 
previous chapters, and I need only add here some general 
remarks. 

We find indeed very little that was new in this respect in the 
life of the Hellenistic cities. As before, each city had its own 
weights and measures and magistrates in charge of them. 
We are comparatively well informed about their functions at 
Athens in the late second century B.c. from an Athenian 
decree ( I.G. ii 2 , 1013), already referred to (Ch. VI, n. 9), which 
contains several regulations on the subject. Similar laws and 
decrees certainly existed in many of the Hellenistic cities. 219 
Some idea of the activity of the Greek cities in this matter, 
of their endeavours to induce or even to force the population 
to use weights and measures conforming to the city’s approved 
standards and certified by the city authorities, may be derived, 
not only from the above-mentioned inscription, but also from 
the hundreds of weights and a number of other measures of stone, 
bronze, and lead which have been found in the ruins of ancient 
cities and which were in daily use. The abundant set of Attic 
weights of various denominations, uniform and officially 
certified, is especially instructive. 220 

What changes were first introduced in Hellenistic times in 
the various systems of weights and measures used by the 
Greek cities we do not know; nor whether any attempt was 
made by these (after the failure of Athens to enforce its own 
system of weights and measures on the Greek world) to effect 
some kind of unification in this respect, similar to attempts at 
unification of coinage. Certain adjustments were natural, and 
of these we have some information. But more importance 
attaches to the question of the policy adopted in this connexion 
by the new overlords of the Greek cities, the Hellenistic 
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monarchs. Did they endeavour to substitute a single well- 
conceived royal system of weights and measures for the variety 
of systems that prevailed in the cities ? Though we have no 
evidence on this point, I much doubt whether the Hellenistic 
kings ever made such an attempt or encroached in this way on 
the liberty of the ancient Greek cities now included in their 
respective dominions. 

This brings us to the question of the general policy of the 
Hellenistic monarchs with regard to the weights and measures 
in use in their territories. It appears that in this the monarchies 
(with the exception of Macedonia) inherited from the Persian 
Empire a certain dualism. It maybe conjectured that, while for 
their coinage and for the purposes of the central administration 
the Persian kings used a single royal standard of weights and 
measures, they never interfered with the systems customarily 
used in the various satrapies. In Egypt, for example, they 
found in existence an admirable, well-balanced, and stable 
system of weights and measures. They do not seem ever to have 
thought of replacing it by their own system. On the contrary, 
they based their relations with the population of Egypt on the 
local, not on the ‘federal’, system of weights and measures. 
The same is true, mutatis mutandis, of the other civilized satra¬ 
pies and their constituent parts, especially Babylonia. I can¬ 
not enter into a detailed discussion of this subject, and in 
particular of the relations between the fine Babylonian system 
of weights and measures and the above-mentioned official 
system of the Persian Empire. 221 

Such being the pre-Hellenistic conditions, the question 
arises: how did the Hellenistic kings—the Seleucids, the 
Ptolemies, the Attalids—act in regard to them? Did they 
retain them as they inherited them from the Persians, or did 
they radically change them ? The situation in their kingdoms 
was even more complicated than under the Persians, inasmuch 
as the Greeks now formed the leading element in the political, 
social, and economic life of those kingdoms and brought with 
them their own systems of weights and measures. 

This question has never been treated exhaustively by modern 
scholars. The few who have dealt at all with the weights and 
measures in use in the various monarchies have limited them- 
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selves to collecting the material: the names of the weights and 
measures, the meaning of these names, the equivalents of the 
weights and measures, and their relation to those previously 
used in one country or another. 222 

Not being a specialist in metrology, I cannot here take up 
the subject in its entirety. I may, however, raise certain points 
and offer a few random remarks regarding them. It is inter¬ 
esting to note, for example, that the so-called Scriptores metro- 
logici of Roman times, when tabulating the various systems of 
weights and measures, mention standards which they call 
Ptolemaic, Philetaeric, and royal. Does this mean that in 
Egypt and in Pergamon the Romans inherited special official 
systems of weights and measures to which they gave the royal 
names just mentioned, systems which had existed in the 
Hellenistic monarchies before the Roman conquest ? If so, a 
natural suggestion would be that these systems were a con¬ 
tinuation of those previously in force, in the time of the Persian 
domination, that is to say, a continuation of the ancestral 
metrological systems of the several countries slightly modified 
first by the Persian satraps and again by the Hellenistic 
monarchs. 223 

The documentary evidence which we have on the subject, 
scanty and difficult to interpret as it is, does not contradict 
this suggestion. In Egypt we are aware of no changes in the 
metrological system. All the weights and measures in use in 
Ptolemaic times, despite the Persian and Greek names by 
which some of them were designated, are traditional and go 
back to the native Egyptian system. Moreover, it appears that 
the Ptolemies never tried to introduce complete uniformity in 
this respect. Though they probably prescribed the use of 
certain measures in the various departments of their financial 
administration, these measures were not uniform. Thus for 
instance artabae of different capacity were used for different 
types of dry goods, and so it was with the metretai and keramia 
used for measuring wine, oil, and other liquids. It would 
appear that the Ptolemies inherited this rather complicated 
system from the past and never changed it. Nor can we affirm 
that they required from their subjects the exclusive use of 
royal weights and measures. Several artabae of different 
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capacity besides the official measures were in use in Egypt in 
private transactions in the Ptolemaic and later in the Roman 
period. We have no evidence of any attempt made by the 
Ptolemies to introduce uniformity in this matter. The same is 
true of the Greek measures. In the customs tariffs the customs 
duties on imported wine and other goods were calculated 
according to the foreign containers, equivalent to foreign 
metrical units, in which the goods were imported. Even in 
Egypt itself these foreign units remained in use both in 
Ptolemaic and Roman times. 224 

It appears that the same policy was adopted by the Seleucids 
in their empire. I have referred above to the royal and royal- 
municipal weights found in large numbers in Syria.* These 
weights have never been fully collected and comprehensively 
studied, and until such a collection and study are available no 
general conclusions can be drawn. But it seems reasonable to 
infer, with A. Segre, from those which have been published 
that the royal weights of Syria go back to one and the 
same standard, to a sort of blend of the Attic drachma with 
the siclus of the Persian mina. At the same time, alongside 
of the royal weights, local weights were freely recognized 
and were probably in common use in private business 
transactions. 225 

Flexible and liberal as it was, the policy of the Hellenistic 
kings with regard to weights and measures was nevertheless 
animated by the desire to keep this department of economic 
life under strict control. We have little information on the 
subject, but certain documents attest how careful the Ptolemies 
were to prevent their own officers from cheating the population 
by using arbitrary measures, larger than those prescribed, in 
collecting taxes and rents in kind. For this offence the penalty 
was death ( Teb . 5, 91 f.). I may also mention the detailed 
character of the directions given, and the efficiency of the 
measures taken, to prevent the men engaged in the transport 
of corn from defrauding the government by the use of false 
measures. 226 

In general, although we have no exact information, it appears 
that weights and measures were a matter of great concern to 
* Ch. IV, pp. 451 ff„ and Pis. uv and lv. 
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the Hellenistic royal governments, and it is probable that both 
in Egypt and in the Seleucid kingdom special officers were 
placed in charge of this department of the royal administration. 

III. CONCLUSION 

The Legacy of the Hellenistic Period 

I need not speak of the legacy of the Hellenistic world in 
the fields of literature, art, religion, philosophy, and science. 
The subject and the problems that it involves are familiar to 
all who are interested in ancient history, and a book devoted 
to social and economic history is not the appropriate place for 
their discussion. But a few words on the social and economic 
heritage that the Hellenistic world transmitted to the Roman 
Empire will form a natural conclusion to the present work. 
By the word heritage I do not, of course, mean to imply that 
the Romans borrowed consciously from their Hellenistic pre¬ 
decessors, that they imitated or reproduced some of their 
institutions; I use the word to signify the continued develop¬ 
ment of certain features of Hellenistic social and economic life 
in the atmosphere of the Roman Empire. 

One of the most important of these was the unity of the 
Hellenistic world of which I have so frequently spoken. This 
unity, though shaken and jeopardized by political vicissitudes, 
never ceased to act as a potent factor in Hellenistic life. I 
have shown how the group of highly civilized city-states in 
Italy—Greek, Samnite, Etruscan, Umbrian, and Latin—ab¬ 
sorbed in its peculiar development many Hellenistic features 
and came into ever closer connexion with the Hellenistic 
countries. This process ended in a political union of the tw T o 
parts of the civilized world, in which the western part was 
politically dominant. With political union cultural, social, and 
economic interpenetration became more rapid. In this process 
the ‘romanization’ of the Hellenistic world was slight, the 
‘ hellenization ’ of the steadily expanding Latin world much 
more conspicuous. The social and economic structure of the 
West gradually assumed a striking resemblance to that of the 
East. After Augustus and especially in the second century 
a.d. there was in this respect, so far at least as the city-states 
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were concerned, little difference between a Latin-speaking 
city community in Italy and the western provinces, and the 
Greek-speaking communities of the East. 

Certain aspects of this process may be mentioned more 
specifically. In the economic field Greek genius in the Hel¬ 
lenistic period evolved no new conceptions of a revolutionary 
kind. But some notable improvements and partial changes 
were effected. Among them may be noted some technical inno¬ 
vations in agriculture, industry, and commerce, based partly 
on scientific discoveries and partly on the interchange of long- 
established methods between the constituent parts of the 
Hellenistic world. This interchange was facilitated by the 
tabulation and systematic classification made by Greek techni¬ 
cal science of the results of an experience which had accumu¬ 
lated during centuries in the various Hellenistic countries. 
Italy and the West adopted the new devices and used them 
freely in reshaping their economic system. They added thereto 
the experience of the West—of Italy, Carthage, and the 
western provinces of the Roman Empire—and summarized 
the results in technical treatises modelled on Greek originals. 
We may still follow this process if we read attentively the 
Roman treatises on agriculture and architecture, and the 
encyclopaedia of Pliny the Elder. A study of certain products 
of industrial activity, such as pottery, will illustrate it further. 

We may notice a similar process in the organization of 
various branches of economic life. In this no revolutionary 
changes were made, but the recasting and rearrangement of 
methods of the past led to improvements. Such were the more 
skilful and systematic management of agricultural estates 
large and small, which were exploited mainly with the object, 
not of supplying the owner and his family, but of obtaining 
the largest possible amount of the best products for sale. 
Various new methods were adopted for this purpose: increase 
of production by improved methods of cultivation, the employ¬ 
ment of a better qualified and more specialized staff of super¬ 
visors on the large estates, the solution of the labour problem 
in accordance with the varying conditions of locality and 
period. I may mention as an instance the use of slave labour 
in different countries and at different times. 
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Similar though less progressive was the development of 
industry. Here again no radical innovations were introduced 
in the organization of various crafts. But in all branches of 
industry one may notice a general tendency towards stan¬ 
dardization and the production of larger quantities of stan¬ 
dardized goods. Mass production according to modern con¬ 
ceptions was not attained, but there was a step towards it. 

The evolution of commerce and banking was similar. These 
developed on old lines, but their scope was much extended, 
and the interchange of goods, assisted by the better-organized 
operations of the banks, became easier and smoother than 
before. If general conclusions may be drawn from the scanty 
and dispersed evidence, I may suggest that fuller information 
about commerce and banking would reveal the introduction 
in Hellenistic times of more new features in these enterprises 
than in agriculture and certainly in industry. 

The innovations in the organization of economic life, all of 
which tended towards what, with all reserve, we may call 
‘capitalism’ (I hesitate to use a term whose meaning is so 
much disputed), certainly did not remain confined to the Hel¬ 
lenistic world. They soon became familiar in the West. How 
far the economic organization of the West in the second and 
first centuries b.c. resembled that of the East is difficult to 
say. But its development was certainly in the same direction, 
and it may be not too hazardous to suggest that this was due 
to the incorporation of the West in the economic oiKovftem ); 
for within this oi/cougeVi? the interchange of methods was a 
natural phenomenon. I may remind the reader of what I have 
said with regard to agriculture, and I may add that the pro¬ 
duction of such types of pottery as the Arretine ware and the 
lead-glazed vessels, probably introduced into Italy by immi¬ 
grants from the East, must have been organized, more or less 
closely, on lines with which these men were familiar. 

In the later stage of the history of the ancient world the 
process which began in the second and first centuries led to a 
far-reaching assimilation. I doubt very much whether in the 
Roman Empire there were important differences between 
West and East in the management of a progressive farm, of a 
branch of industry, or of a commercial business, other than 
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those attributable to climate, geophysical conditions, and 
national peculiarities. Commerce certainly was organized in 
the same way and remained as complicated and highly de¬ 
veloped and as international, oecumenical, as it had been in 
Hellenistic times. I see no signs of any simplification of forms 
in comparison with the Hellenistic period. 

The most important inheritance of the Roman world was, 
however, the incorporation of the Greek city-states in the 
fabric of the Roman Empire. The process began early in 
Roman history but did not assume large proportions until the 
second half of the second century B.C. 

I have shown in the preceding chapters and in the first 
part of this chapter that the Greek city-state underwent 
no important changes in its political, economic, and social 
structure in Hellenistic times. The Greek city constitutions, 
the Greek financial and economic organization, the Greek life 
remained the same in the last three centuries before Christ as 
they had previously been. 

It is unnecessary to stress this point. As regards their eco¬ 
nomic structure the Greek cities in the Hellenistic period re¬ 
mained as self-centred as in the past. Some innovations may 
have been introduced in taxation, in the management of city 
mints, in financial administration, in the organization of food 
supply, in the regulation of liturgies, in banking. But the 
general character of the city economy remained the same, 
both in the cities which remained independent or retained a 
semblance of political independence, and in the cities, old 
and new, that were subject to the Hellenistic kings. The 
Hellenistic monarchs (with few exceptions) never showed any 
desire to change the economic structure of the cities which 
were constituent parts of their respective kingdoms. 

But certain momentous developments in the life of the 
Greek cities took place in this period. The most important 
was the consolidation of the Greek bourgeoisie, which gradually 
became the pivot of their social system. I have dealt with the 
bourgeoisie earlier in this chapter. I have shown how it became 
the leading class in all the cities of the Hellenistic world, and 
assumed responsibility for the city administration and for the 
welfare and comfort of the population. Finally, it was this 
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class which, by gifts and donations, contributed lavishly to 
the embellishment of the cities and to the maintenance of the 
temples and religious ceremonies, of games, agones, and similar 
institutions. 

Moreover in those cities, both old and new, which were under 
the direct control of the Hellenistic kings, the bourgeoisie stood 
in direct relations with the central power, and served as inter¬ 
mediary between the king and his bureaucracy on the one 
hand and the inhabitants in general on the other. As holders 
of the administrative offices, as members of the city councils, 
and in virtue of their influence in the popular assembly, the 
bourgeoisie bore the responsibility for all the demands of the 
central power in respect of regular tribute, extraordinary 
taxes, billeting of troops, deliveries in kind to the army, trans¬ 
portation- of military forces, maintenance of roads in the city 
territory, mobilization of soldiers and equipment of ships for 
the royal army and navy, expense connected with royal visits, 
and other like charges. Our information about this side of the 
life of the cities is imperfect, but we know how deeply they 
were affected by the et<T<t>opaC, the cViorafyucu, the Trapovo-icu, 
the ayyapetcu, &c. There is no doubt that it was the urban 
administration which, in collaboration with the royal officials, 
had to organize these services and to collect, or help to collect, 
the contributions, and that it was the bourgeoisie who had to 
bear the greater part of the financial burden. 

Last but not least, the elected magistrates and senates and 
the popular assemblies of the several cities, though they had 
little connexion with each other (and that of the sort resulting, 
in Asia Minor, from membership of the religious kolvo.) or none 
at all, nevertheless, taken all together, formed a kind of sub¬ 
ordinate representative government, which carried out impor¬ 
tant administrative and financial functions in that part of the 
monarchies which consisted of the cities and their territories. 
This was the position, to a greater or less extent, in all the 
Hellenistic monarchies except Egypt. The significance of the 
part thus played by the cities, that is to say, chiefly by the 
bourgeoisie, must not be underestimated. It was local govern¬ 
ment, a government controlled and closely watched by the 
central power, but exercising a decisive influence on many 
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aspects of the life of a large and prominent part of the popu¬ 
lation of a Hellenistic kingdom. It is even more important to 
bear in mind that it was the population not only of the 
capital but of all the Greek cities of a kingdom that formed its 
public opinion, on which the general popularity of the king in 
great measure depended, and which often determined his 
success or failure. 

In spite of the great hardships caused by wars, of bitter 
internal struggles, and of heavy material burdens, the bour¬ 
geoisie firmly established itself in the old cities of Greece in the 
early Hellenistic period and constantly grew in wealth and 
importance. In the same period it took firm root in the new 
cities of the Hellenistic kingdoms and steadily increased in 
numbers by assimilating the upper strata of the native popu¬ 
lation. This was why it was able to survive the ordeals of the 
second and first centuries b.c., which decimated, humiliated, 
and demoralized its members, and caused their gradual im¬ 
poverishment and in some instances their utter ruin. Pros¬ 
trated but subsisting, the bourgeoisie and with it the city-state 
(or vice versa) were inherited by their new masters, the 
Romans, who, after treating them with harshness for a time, 
finally became reconciled with the cities and their dominant 
middle class. They not only supported and protected the 
latter against the lower classes, but maintained it in all the 
functions which it discharged in the city and State systems, 
and made it the pillar of their rule over the eastern provinces, 
except of course in Egypt. 

I cannot dwell on the part played by the city bourgeoisie 
under the Roman domination in what had been the Hellenistic 
world. I have discussed this vital feature in the life of the 
Roman Empire in my volume dealing with its social and eco¬ 
nomic history. The only point of interest here is that the 
bourgeoisie of the Hellenistic part of the Roman Empire was 
not created by Rome, and it was not Rome that devised and 
worked out its functions in the machinery of the Roman State. 
These were a legacy of the Hellenistic period. 

It is even more important to recall that the role of the 
cities and of the bourgeoisie was not confined to the eastern 
part of the Roman Empire. The urbanization of its western 
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section, which I have discussed at length in my Roman 
volume, was a complicated process in which many factors co¬ 
operated, the policy of the Roman emperors being only one of 
these. The same is true of the formation of the western city 
bourgeoisie. But the role which was assigned by the Roman 
government to the cities and the bourgeoisie in the West, and 
which was almost exactly the same as that played by them 
in the East, was a deliberate creation of the Roman emperors 
and was thus another legacy of the Hellenistic world. 

Besides the Greek cities with their territories, the Hellenistic 
kingdoms comprised large tracts of land which never formed 
part of city territories and were subdivided into villages with 
their respective districts. I have discussed their status several 
times above, and need only here remind the reader of its chief 
features. Most of the villages depended directly on the kings 
and tilled the soil at first as royal bondsmen and serfs, later 
probably as ‘king’s tenants’ or ‘king’s folk’ (kaol or -yeopyol 
(3<ktl\ikol) . This was the position in Egypt, where they formed 
a large part of the population, and likewise in almost all the 
Asiatic monarchies. To the same class belonged the sacred 
slaves of the gods and temples, both in Egypt and in the rest 
of the Hellenistic world, and also the tenants of the large 
estates which the kings bestowed as revocable gifts on mem¬ 
bers of the royal family or influential members of their staff. 
It is probable that the status of the royal tenants, both on the 
royal and on the gift estates, was gradually improved by their 
masters and lords, so that the former bondsmen or serfs came 
to be treated as free hereditary tenants of the king or of the 
State, almost as landowners, though still subject to some re¬ 
strictions on their personal and economic freedom. As regards 
the status of tenants of the temples during Hellenistic times 
we have hardly any information, so far as concerns the more 
progressive kingdoms, Egypt, the Seleucid monarchy, and 
Pergamon. 

In Egypt the ‘royal tenants’ were inherited by the Romans 
and became hereditary State tenants, their position being 
slightly modified as compared with that which they held under 
the Ptolemies. Their fate under Roman rule in the former 
Hellenistic monarchies of Asia is little known and is matter of 
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controversy. The problem has been dealt with in the preceding 
and the present chapter. Even if we assume with some 
modem scholars that most or all of the royal tenants became 
free landholders, owners of their parcels of land, under the 
Romans, which to me seems highly improbable, they still re¬ 
mained in their own conception the royal or State tenants of 
the past. Their status was changed only externally. When in 
the course of the economic development of the eastern pro¬ 
vinces they became in one way or another hereditary tenants 
of the emperors, of members of the imperial family, or of 
owners of large exterritorial estates, they certainly did not 
feel themselves degraded or cheated. They reverted to their 
traditional status which they had probably never forgotten. 
But there is reason to think that the evolution was different. 
In many regions of Asia the former royal tenants never 
changed their status. As in Egypt, they became tenants of 
the Roman State instead of being tenants of the king. Some 
of them, in ways unknown to us, may have changed their 
status to that of free landowners. But many in all probability 
became later, after vicissitudes about which we have no direct 
information, hereditary leaseholders of the Roman emperors 
or of private landowners. I am still convinced, as I was thirty 
years ago, that the roots of the Roman colonate as it existed 
in the East must be looked for in the Hellenistic period. 

This does not mean that the colonate in the West was 
formed consciously by the emperors as a counterpart of its 
eastern branch. In the West the history of the colonate is even 
more complicated than in the East and differs from place to 
place. It was a result of many political, social, and economic 
processes, both general and local. Nor is it clear how far the 
establishment of the legal and economic status of tenants of 
the State or emperor in the West which we find well attested 
under the later Roman Empire was influenced by the imme¬ 
morial relations between such tenants and their landlords in 
the East. This influence deserves careful study and cannot 
be discarded offhand as improbable. 

Egypt occupied a special position in the Hellenistic world. 
I have discussed its economic and social structure and traced 
its evolution, and need only add a few words here. In Ptole- 
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maic Egypt, in contrast with the other Hellenistic kingdoms, 
we find two classes confronting one another, and standing 
entirely apart from those few cities which formed a foreign 
enclave in the country’s homogeneous structure. I mean the 
bourgeoisie of foreign origin, which for the greater part was 
employed in the service of the State and always retained its 
Greek identity, and the labouring mass of the native popula¬ 
tion. The whole of Egypt was the ot/cos of the king, his private 
household, which he owned in his character of a living god. 
Parts of this oTkos he might entrust to the management of the 
priests for the maintenance of the worship of the gods, or might 
bestow on members of his household—generals or other mili¬ 
tary officers and men, officials, members of his family, or favour¬ 
ites. But the whole of Egypt remained nevertheless his oTkos, 
partly subdivided into smaller and less important oIkol. 

The chief task of the Ptolemies, men of Macedonian descent 
and Greek mentality, was to organize the exploitation of this 
Oriental ol/cos with the help of assistants, most of them Greek 
or hellenized, who, from the social and economic standpoint, 
may be called the bourgeoisie of Egypt. They effected their 
purpose by creating an ingenious bureaucratic machinery 
to conduct their elaborately planned and State-controlled 
economy. 

Such, in bare outline, was the structure of Egypt as estab¬ 
lished by the early Ptolemies and only slightly modified by 
their successors. It was their elaborate ot/cos that the Romans 
inherited and the only changes that the latter ever made in 
its structure were devised in the spirit of the late Ptolemies 
and were of no fundamental importance. 

It was as a foreign body of this kind that Egypt remained 
for centuries one of the provinces of the Roman Empire. The 
Roman emperors understood its structure thoroughly, since 
Egypt was one of their main sources of revenue. Did they try 
to apply their knowledge to the organization of the rest of 
their empire ? Did they introduce into the structure of the 
latter some of the methods of the bureaucracy and State-con¬ 
trolled economy of the Ptolemies ? These questions have been 
frequently discussed by modern scholars and among them by 
myself, and cannot be dealt with here. Some features in the 
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organization of the city of Rome may have been inspired by 
that of Alexandria. The increasingly elaborate central 
financial administration of the early emperors, which in fact 
was originally an administration of the imperial ol/co? (an oTk-o? 
utterly different in character, origin, and evolution from the 
Oriental olkol in general and from the Ptolemaic in particular), 
may have been of Hellenistic, though not necessarily of Ptole¬ 
maic origin. The strict State control to which the tax- 
farmers were gradually subjected, and the ultimate transition 
to direct tax-collection by agents of the State, may have been 
suggested to the Roman emperors by the financial organization 
of Egypt. The organization of direct tax-collection by State 
collectors responsible to the emperor in person and property, 
through mensae (rpa7re£ai.) with their elaborate accounting and 
book-keeping, was probably an extension to the other Roman 
provinces of the Egyptian system of tax-collection. Some 
other features of administration may perhaps be added to the 
above. But the distinctive element in the Ptolemaic economy, 
control and planning by the State, was never transferred 
from Egypt to the other provinces. These provinces were 
characterized by a city economy directed by the imperial 
administration in a manner which recalls rather the Seleucid 
and Attalid kingdoms than that of the Ptolemies. 

Not until the time of Diocletian did State control and 
planned economy become the pivot of the life of the Roman 
Empire. But that emperor’s system had no connexion with 
the refined and highly elaborate methods of the Ptolemies. 

A few words in conclusion. The reader of the present w r ork 
may derive the impression that I have minimized the achieve¬ 
ments of the Hellenistic period in the social and economic 
held. My intention has been neither to minimize nor to exag¬ 
gerate these achievements, but to collect the few r facts known 
about them, to classify and to interpret them and to draw 
from them the conclusions that they suggest. I hope that my 
readers will realize the difficulty of this task and the paucity 
of our information. But that information is sufficient to mani¬ 
fest the importance of the Hellenistic period in the evolution 
of antiquity. The Hellenistic w T orld in itself was a stupendous 
creation of the Greek genius, and it had a far-reaching influence 
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on the future. This influence lay chiefly in the field of litera¬ 
ture, art, religion, philosophy, science, and learning, but it was 
considerable also in the social and economic sphere. It is vain 
to attempt to compare the achievements of the Hellenistic 
period with those of the Roman Empire, to speak of the 
former having reached heights in social and economic develop¬ 
ment which the latter never attained. We have no standards 
for such comparison. In many respects the Roman Empire 
created institutions and devised methods which have survived 
it and still subsist, but were unknown or little developed in the 
Hellenistic period. In our special field the Roman peace 
brought about conditions which the Hellenistic world never 
enjoyed, and led to results which it never achieved, results 
which may be described and whose evolution may be under¬ 
stood but which cannot be measured. 

One thing, however, is certain. The Hellenistic genius might 
have created more than in effect it did. Its generative force 
was undermined too early in its development. Though it never 
became sterile and senile, at least in the Hellenistic period, it 
w T as handicapped in its natural development by external 
causes. After about a century of intensive creation, the pecu¬ 
liar evolution of its political life and certain political ideas 
inherent in the Greek mind put an early end to progress in 
almost all the fields of Greek activity. It was those political 
conditions and also incessant wars that debarred the Hellenistic 
world from even greater achievements. The blame should not 
be laid on individuals. The desire for political independence and 
domination, jealousy, and the tendency ruthlessly to suppress 
the weak were salient characteristics of the Greek no less 
than his indomitable creative impulse. 

It was these peculiarities of the Greek mind that first 
weakened the Hellenistic world and then opened the door to 
Roman intervention, and so brought about Roman domina¬ 
tion. By their political rivalry and jealousy the Greeks gave 
the Romans a pretext for active interference in their political 
affairs, and the same rivalry and jealousy prevented them 
from uniting to check the rapid progress of the intruders. 
These failings were fatal to Greece. Roman destruction was 
radical. But the Romans alone cannot be blamed for it: they 
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accelerated the process of disintegration and destruction, but 
they did not initiate it. 

It is idle to speculate how the Hellenistic world would have 
fared without Roman interference in its affairs. Rome existed 
on the political horizon, a civilized, united, and excellently 
organized body politic, conscious of its strength and imbued 
with the desire for domination, wiiile Greece was split into 
hundreds of States, each prepared to achieve its own political 
ends by any means. In these conditions Roman intervention 
sooner or later was inevitable. And Roman intervention, as 
w r e now know, meant for her political opponents destruction, 
humiliation, and demoralization. 

It is another melancholy instance in the history of mankind 
of the antinomy of destructive and creative forces within one 
and the same great people. 
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NOTES 

CHAPTER I 

1 Droysen’s brilliant presentation, and Niese’s and Beloch’s careful sifting, 
dating, and co-ordinating of the relative facts still remain the foundation of 
our knowledge of the political development of the Hellenistic world. To this 
foundation much new material and numberless suggestions regarding the 
interpretation, arrangement, and combination of the data have been con¬ 
tributed by a number of eminent scholars who, following Droysen and in some 
cases with the help of Niese and Beloch, have since dealt with the political 
history of the period and have greatly improved and enlarged our know¬ 
ledge. This process has been much assisted by the enormous increase in our 
documentary evidence, especially in the form of inscriptions, papyri, and 
coins, many of them brought to light by scientifically organized excavations 
of ancient cities and temples, for instance at Athens, Olympia, Delphi, Delos, 
Rhodes, Cos, Samos, Thasos, Samothrace, Miletus, Priene, Pergamon, Ephe¬ 
sus, Halicarnassus, Magnesia, the various cities of Crete, Cyrene, several 
cities in Palestine, Antioch on the Orontes, Seleuceia in Pieria, Dura-Europus, 
Babylon, Uruk, Seleuceia on the Tigris, Susa, and many cities in Egypt, 
especially Alexandria, Ptolemais and various towns in the Fayum and in 
Middle and South Egypt. The widening of our horizon as regards the 
political history of the Hellenistic period is principally due to these new 
documents and to their masterly interpretation by various scholars. 

I cannot here give an exhaustive list of works bearing on the political 
history of the period. It will be sufficient to refer to the excellent biblio¬ 
graphies to the various chapters of C.A.H., vols. vi, vii, viii, and ix. These 
chapters themselves, written chiefly by W. W. Tam and M. Holleaux, give 
a short but full and excellent presentation of the facts. For a more condensed 
presentation I may refer to U. Wilcken, Griechische Geschichte im Rahmen der 
Altertumsgeschichte, 4th ed., 1939; M. Cary, A History of the Greek World 
from 323 to 146 b.c., 1932; H. Berve, Griechische Geschichte, ii, 1933, pp. 204 ff.; 
and R. Cohen, La Grece et I’hellenisation du monde antique 2 , 1939. To these may 
be added the two most recent histories of Ptolemaic Egypt—E. R. Bevan, 
A History of Egypt, 1927 (French translation, 1934), and especially P. Jouguet, 
‘L’Egypte ptolemaique’, in G. Hanotaux, Histoire de la nation egyptienne, 
iii, 1933. At the last moment has appeared the first part of the fourth volume 
(‘Alexandre et l’hellenisation du monde antique’) of the Histoire grecque 
of the late G. Glotz. It deals with ‘Alexandre et le demembrement de son 
Empire', and was written by G. Glotz, R. Cohen, and P. Roussel. I regret 
that this excellent contribution came too late to be fully used. In the section 
on the Successors, written by Roussel, the reader will find useful supplements 
to my notes to this chapter. This first part will be followed by a second, 

‘ Les Ftats greco-macedoniens ’ by A. Aymard, E. Bikerman, and P. Collart. 

These notes give references to some recently published documents and to 
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the most important modem contributions which have appeared since the 
publication of the corresponding volumes of C.A.H., and which I have 
utilized in writing this chapter. I have not aimed at completeness. 

* Modem scholars have shown much interest in the period between 
Alexander’s death and the battle of Corupedion. Witness the large number 
of articles which have appeared since 1927 and are therefore not listed in 
C.A.H. vi, p. 606 and vii, pp. 880 ff. I give in this and the following notes 
references to some of these, of which I have made use in compiling this 
chapter. For the events immediately succeeding the death of Alexander, see 
W. Ensslin, Rh. Mus. lxxiv (1925), pp. 293 ff.; W. Schwahn, Klio, xxiii (1929), 
pp. 211 ff.; xxiv (1931), pp. 306 ff.; G. De Sanctis, St. It. Fit. ix (1931), pp. 
5 ff.; P. Treves, Riv. Fit. lx (10) (1932), pp. 372 ff.; A. Neppi Modona, Athe¬ 
naeum, x (1932), pp. 22 ff.; F. Miltner, Klio, xxvi (1932), pp. 39 ff.; W. Schur, 
Rh. Mus. lxxxiii (1934), pp. 129 ff.; F. Geyer, P.W.K. xix. 604 ff., esp. 608 
(art. ‘Perdikkas’) (1937); H. Bengtson, ‘Die Strategic in der hell. Zeit’, pt. i. 
Munch. Beitr. Pap. xxvi (1937), pp. 63 ff.; cf. F. Heichelheim, Bursian’s 
Jahresb. ccl (suppl.), p. 243 f. 

s I cannot here discuss the recent book of F. Hampl, Der Konig der Make- 
donen, 1934 (cf. the reviews by F. Geyer, Ph. W. lvi (1936), pp. 118 ff. and by 
A. Momigliano, Athenaeum, xiii (1935), pp. 3 ff,), in which the author gives 
a new interpretation of the relations that existed between the king of the 
Macedonians and the various parts of his army, his vassals on the one hand 
and the Macedonian people under arms on the other. The events after 
Alexander’s death show that the Macedonian phalanx was not a group of 
mercenaries in the service of Alexander which helped him to conquer the 
East, but that it regarded itself as the Macedonian people led by Alexander 
to a war which was not exclusively a private military enterprise of his. Nor 
is it certain that the iraipoi of Alexander were exclusively his vassals who 
received Scapeai from him in the territories conquered by Philip and Alexander 
in their own private wars. Some of Alexander’s companions were feudal 
lords in the cradle-land that was the kernel of Alexander’s kingdom, 
Macedonia proper. On Macedonia and its constitutional structure, cf. 
P. Zancan, II Monarcato ellenistico net suoi elementi federativi, 1934, pp. no 
ff., and esp. pp. 119 ff., and W. S. Ferguson’s review of F. Granier, Die 
makedonische Heeresversammlung, 1931, in Gnomon, xi. (1935), pp. 518 ff. 

4 The most important document bearing on the treaty of 311 b.c. is the 
letter of Antigonus to the Greek cities. Of this we still have a large part in the 
copy addressed to Scepsis in the Troad and discovered in that city (each 
Greek city probably received its own copy of the letter). The text of the 
letter with comments is to be found in O.G.I. 5 and in C. Bradford Welles, 
Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic Period, 1934, no. I (the last with a full 
up-to-date bibliography and a useful survey of the political situation in 
311 b.c.). Cf. A. Neppi Modona, Athenaeum, xi (1933), pp. 3 ff.; A. Heuss, 
Hermes, lxxiii (1938), pp. 156 ff. 
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s V. G. Furlani e A. Momigliano, ‘La cronaca babilonese sui diadochi’, 
Riv. Fil. be (io) (1932), pp. 462 ff., A. Neppi Modona, loc. cit. 

6 For the League of 302 b.c., see U. Wilcken, ‘Zu der epidaurischen 
Bundesstele vom J. 302 v. Chr. Berl. S.B., 1927, pp. 277 ff., cf. his ‘Philipp 
II von Makedonien und die panhellenische Idee’, ibid., 1929, pp. 291 ff., and 
S.E.G. i. 75; W. Schwahn, ‘Zu I.G. II, 160 (Philipps Landfrieden)’, Rh. 
Mus. lxxviii (1929), pp. 188 ff., and ‘ Heeresmatrikel und Landfriede Philipps 
von Makedonien’, Klio, Beiheft xxi (1930), pp. 36 ff.; F. Taeger, ‘Der Friede 
von 362/61 ’, Tiibing. Beitr. xi (1930), pp. 60 ff.; F. Schehl, ‘ Zum Korinthischen 
Bund vom J. 338/37 v. Chr.’, Ost. Jahresh. xxvii (1931-2), pp. 115 ff.; 
J. A. 0 . Larsen, Cl. Phil, xx (1925), pp. 313 ff.; xxi (1926), pp. 52 ff.; xxvii 
(1932), pp. 395 ff.; F. Heichelheim, ‘Griechische Staatskunde’, Bursian’s 
Jahresh. ccl (suppl.), p. 241 f.; A. Momigliano, Filippo il Macedone, 1934, 
pp. 161 ff.; G. Glotz, Hist. gr. iii, 1936, pp. 370 ff., and iv, 1,1938, pp. 338 ff. ; 
A. Heuss, Hermes, lxxiii (1938), pp. 160 ff., esp. pp. 189 ff.; P. Roussel, in 
G. Glotz, Hist. gr. iv. 1, pp. 306 n. and 339; H. Bengtson, ‘ Die Strategie in 
der hell. Zeit’, Munch. Beitr. Pap. xxvi (1937), pp. 157 ff. 

7 An interesting decree of the city of Aspendus conferring certain privileges 
on mercenary soldiers of Ptolemy Soter first published by Paribeni and 
Romanelli, Mon. Ant. xxiii, pp. 116 ff. (cf. A. Wilhelm, Wien. S.B. clxxix 
(1915), 6, p. 60), and later republished and commented upon by M. Segre, A eg. 
xiv (1934), pp. 252 ff., is interpreted by M. Segre as referring to a war between 
Demetrius and Soter (otherwise unknown) which Demetrius conducted on 
behalf of his ally Seleucus some time between 301 and 298 b.c. in order to 
deprive Ptolemy of the parts of Asia Minor which he probably had occupied 
at the same time as Syria (the fact is not attested by other evidence). It is 
difficult to accept M. Segre’s reconstruction of events, for it seems very 
probable that Demetrius at about this time was in diplomatic relations with 
Soter, G. N. Cross, Epirus, 1932, pp. 50 ff. 

8 On Demetrius and his policy, see P. Treves, ‘Dopo Ipso’, Riv. Fil. lix (9) 
(1931), pp. 73 ff. and pp. 355 ff.; id., Riv. Fil. lx (10) (1932), pp. 194 ff-, and 
Athenaeum, x (1932), pp. 187 ff. On the cult of Demetrius, O. K. Weinreich, 
N.J.f. TFiss. und Jugend, ii (1926), pp. 646 ff.; K. Scott, A.J. Ph. xlix (1928), 
pp. 149 ff. and pp. 228 ff.; V. Ehrenberg, Die Antike, vii (1931), pp. 279 ff.; 
P. Treves, Riv. Fil. lviii (8) (1930), pp. 278 ff. On Pyrrhus, G. N. Cross, 
Epirus, 1932, pp. 50 ff. 

Two recently discovered inscriptions may bear on some events in the life 
of Demetrius. One found at Thasos (G. Daux, B.C.H. Iii (1928), p. 46 f., 
cf. M. Cary, J.H.S. 1 (1930), pp. 253 ff.) is a decree of Lampsacus in honour 
of a Thasian Nossicas, who is praised for having saved some Lampsacene 
prisoners of war taken in a naval battle and for having helped them to return 
home. The battle in question is probably one of the battles in the war of 
Demetrius and Lysimachus, when Demetrius in 302 forced the Dardanelles 
and the Hellespont. The Lampsacenes evidently supplied some ships or 
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crews to Lysimachus or Demetrius. The second inscription is the epitaph of a 
certain Chairippos, who fell probably in 287/6 fighting for the liberation of 
Munychia (N. Kyparissis and W. Peek, Ath. Mitt, lvii (1932), pp. 142 ff.). 
Cf. the inscription from Aspendus mentioned in the preceding note. 

9 Cf. the recently discovered treaty between Aetolia and Boeotia, which is 
variously dated in 301-299 B.C., in 295 or 294 b.c., in 292 or 291 B.c., and in 
281/0 B.c. S.I.G. 3 , 366, cf. G. De Sanctis, Atti Acc. Tor. xlix (1913-14), p. 
684; Th. Walek, Rev. Phil, xxxvii (1913), pp. 262 ff.; K. J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch., 
2nd ed., iv. i, p. 213; R. Flaceliere, B.C.H. liv (1930), pp. 75 ff.; M. Guarducci, 
Riv. Fil. Iviii (8) (1930), pp. 329 ff.; G. Klaffenbach, I.G . 2 IX. 1. i. no. 170, 
and Suppl., p. 85, cf. p. xv, sub anno 291 b.c. ; R. Flaceliere, Les Aitoliens d 
Delphes, 1937, pp. 57 ff.; P. Roussel, in G. Glotz, Hist. gr. iv. 1, p. 348. 

10 New evidence on Lachares is supplied by a fragment of a chronicle, 
P. Ox. 2082; F. Jacoby, F.G.H. 11 b, Fr. 1. 2. no. 257 a (p. 1194), cf. n bd, 
pp. 848 ff., discussed by G. De Sanctis, Riv. Fil. Jvi (6) (1928), pp. 53 ff. 
W. S. Ferguson, ‘Lachares and Demetrius Poliorcetes’, C.P. xxiv (1929), 
pp. 1 ff.; P. Treves, Riv. Fil. lix (9) (1931), pp. 73 ff. and pp. 355 ff. A frag¬ 
ment of a violent speech found at Oxyrhynchus (now at Florence) and pub¬ 
lished by A. Porosa, St. Ital. Fil. xii (1935), pp. 2 ff., is interpreted by G. De 
Sanctis, ‘ Atene dopo Ipso ’, Riv. Fil. lxiv (14) (1936), pp. 134 ff. and pp. 253 ff., 
as bearing on the same civil war; cf., however, P. Roussel, Mel. Desrousseaux, 
1937 . PP- 429 A- 

11 Two of the most important documents bearing on the situation in Asia 
Minor before and after Demetrius crossed to that country are reprinted and 
commented upon by C. B. Welles, Royal Correspondence, no. 5 (letter of 
Seleucus to the Milesians of 288 B.c.— O.G.I.S. 214; cf. Hiller, P.W.K. xv, 
1604) and no. 6 (letter of Lysimachus to Priene of about 285— O.G.I.S. 12, 
concerning probably the military operations of Lysimachus before the decisive 
action of Agathocles). 

12 The best modem narrative of the events of the period under review will 
be found in the three chapters of vol. vii of C.A.H. by W. W. Tam (chs. vi, 
xxii, and xxiii). An excellent bibliography appended to these chapters (pp. 
874 ff.) relieves me of the necessity of giving a bibliography here: cf. note 1. 
I may add references to some books and articles of later date than 1927 (the 
date of C.A.H. vii) and not listed in the bibliography to chs. v-vii of vol. viii 
of C.A.H. (1930). 

Most of the new contributions bear on the history of the Balkan peninsula 
and especially of Greece and Macedonia in the period under review. 

MACEDONIA. On antigonus gonatas, W. Fellmann, Antigonos Gonatas 
Konig von Makedonien und die griechischen Staaten, Diss. Wurzburg, 1930; 
on the chremonidean war, W. W. Tam, ‘The new dating of the Chremoni- 
dean war’, J.H.S. liv (1934), pp. 26 ff., cf. W. Peremans, Rev. Beige, xii (1933), 
pp. 49 ff., and on the Acamano-Aetolian treaty probably connected with the 
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outcome of this war (I.G. IX 2 , no. 3 A — S.I.G. 3 421), G. Klaffenbach, Klio, 
xxiv (1931), pp. 223 ff.; cf. E. Pozzi, Atti Acc. Tor. xlvii (1911-12), pp. 222 ff., 
and P. Treves, Riv. FiL, lx (10) (1932), pp. 276 ff. Note, however, that 
R. Flaceliere, Les Aitoliens a Delphes, 1937, p. 192 f., is inclined to date the 
treaty a little earlier (270 B.C.). 

On the battles of cos and andros and their dates, see E. Bikerman, 
R.E.A. xl. (1938), pp. 369 ff.; he makes the battle of Cos an event of the 
Chremonidean war and denies that it had any influence on the general politi¬ 
cal situation in the Aegean Sea; I cannot share his point of view and still 
believe in the rapid growth of Macedonian authority in the Aegean, which 
is reflected in the Delian inscriptions. 

On Demetrius ii, P. Treves, ‘La tradizione politica degli Antigonidi e 
l’opera di Demetrio IF, Rend. Line, viii (1932), pp. 168 ff. New evidence on 
the situation of Attica in the time of Demetrius II and of the attacks of 
Aratus on Athens is yielded by a recently found inscription published and 
interpreted by 2 . Kovyeas in ’EAX-qviKa, iii (1930), pp. 281 ff., and by P. Roussel, 
‘Un nouveau document relatif a la guerre Demetriaque’, B.C.H. liv (1930), 
pp. 268 ff.; cf. Rev. £.G. xliv (1931), p. 214 f. 

On the relations between Athens and antigonus doson, see the inscription 
found in the Athenian agora which refers to an embassy sent by Athens to the 
king in 226/5 B.c.; the ambassador was the well-known peripatetic philosopher 
Prytanis of Carystus, see B. D. Meritt, Hesp. iv (1935), pp. 525 ff., no. 39; cf. 
L. Robert, B.C.H. lix (1935), p. 436 f., and P. Roussel, ibid., p. 520 f. On the 
relations between the Antigonids and Athens in general, A. Heuss, ‘ Stadt und 
Herrscher des Hellenismus’, Klio, Beiheft, xxxix (1937), pp. 62 ff. 

On the achaean league in the third century and aratus, M. Levi,' Arato 
e la “liberazione” di Sicione’, Athenaeum, viii (1930), pp. 508 ff.; F. W. 
Walbank, Aratos of Sicyon, 1933 (with good bibliography). 

On the aetolians and especially their relations with Delphi and their 
history in the third century B.c., R. Flaceliere, Les Aitoliens d Delphes, 1937. 
The most important chronological problem affecting not only the history 
of the Aetolians and of Delphi, but also the chronology of the third 
century in general, is that of the date of the Aetolian foundation or 
refoundation of the Soteria at Delphi, which is closely connected with the 
date of the Athenian archon Polyeuctus. The view generally accepted is 
that first suggested by P. Roussel, that the Soteria originally established by 
the Amphictions in 279 were remodelled and refounded by the Aetolians at a 
much later time (255/4 or 243/2). The only scholar who after Roussel still 
supports the old view that the Aetolians founded the Soteria in 279 and that 
this is the date of Polyeuctus’ archonship is W. Kolbe, Hermes, lxviii (1933), 
pp. 440 ff., and ibid, lxix (1934), pp. 217 ff. On the position of the controversy 
and on the data which support the view of Roussel, see the most recent dis¬ 
cussions of the problem by L. Robert, R.E.A. xxxviii (1936), pp. 5 ff.; S. Dow, 
A.J.A. xl (1936), pp. 57 ff., and R. Flaceliere, Les Aitoliens d Delphes, 1937, 
pp. 138 ff. Cf. M. N. Tod, J.H.S. Ivii (1937), p. 182 f., and U. Kahrstedt, ‘Zu 
den delphischen Soterienurkunden’, Hermes, Ixxii (1937), pp. 369 ff. The date 
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proposed by Roussel seems to be confirmed by a fragmentary inscription pub¬ 
lished by B. D. Meritt, Hesp. vii (1938), pp. 121 ff., no. 24. On the role of 
Aetolia in Greece and the Aegean, see the remarks of G. Klaffenbach, 
'Asylievertrag zwischen Atolien und Milet’, Sit zb. berl. Akad., phil.-hist. 
Kl, 1937, p. 159. 

On epirus, G. N. Cross, Epirus, 1932, pp. 88 ff. On agis and CLEOMENES, 
see the bibliography quoted below, Ch. IV. 

EGYPT and SYRIA. The crucial problem of the chronology of the Syrian 
wars, depending as it does on the interpretation of the afore-mentioned 
Babylonian Chronicle and a Milesian and several other inscriptions, has been 
discussed recently in a group of papers which I will quote in full later in this 
book (cf. Ch. Ill, note 11). It may be mentioned here that the desire of 
Philadelphus after the Second Syrian war to restore his sea-power is reflected 
in some Delian inscriptions (K. J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. IV. i, 2nd ed., p. 611 f.; 
cf. W. W. Tarn, C.A.H. vii, p. 715) and in an unpublished papyrus at Oxford 
which Mr. C. H. Roberts was kind enough to show me and which I mention 
here with his permission. It is a dossier of 251/50 b.c. concerning an order 
of Philadelphus to his famous dioecetes Apollonius to cut a large amount of 
local wood for the outfit of the vijes [tanpal, i.e. war-ships. It is evident that 
Philadelphus, after his heavy losses, was anxious to build up as strong a navy 
as possible in order to check the Macedonian and Seleucid influence in the 
Aegean. 

On the Arabian policy of Philadelphus, W. W. Tarn, ‘Ptolemy II and 
Arabia’, J.E.A. xv {1929), pp. 9 ff. On antiochus i, M. Segre, ‘Per la storia 
di Antioco I Sotere’, Athenaeum, viii (1930), pp. 488 ff. On the relations of 
the early Seleucids and the satrapies of the farther East, especially India and 
Bactria, W. W. Tam, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 1938. On the history 
of parthia, J. Wolski, Arsaces I, Zalozytielpanstwapartyjskiego, Diss. Krakow 
1937, and N. C. Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia, 1938. 

13 References in R. Flaceliere, Les Aitoliens a Delphes, 1937, pp. 268 ff. 

14 Modem study of the third period in the history of the Hellenistic world 
has been influenced by the relative importance of the events and by the 
character of our sources. The result is that whereas for the first part of the 
period—that of the Macedonian and the Syrian wars, including the history of 
Greece to the destruction of Corinth—there is a very large number of treatises 
and monographs analysing and interpreting the sources, the period after 
Antiochus III in Syria and in Egypt, and the history of Asia Minor after the 
end of the Pergamene kingdom and of Greece after the destmction of Corinth 
have been rather neglected by scholars. 

An excellent presentation of the facts relating to the early part of the 
former period (down to Magnesia and the treaty of Apamea) will be found in 
various papers and works by the late M. Holleaux; these are summarized in 
his masterly chapters in C.A.H., vol. viii (1930)—ch. 5, ‘Rome and Macedon: 
Philip against the Romans’; ch. 6, ‘ Rome and Macedon: the Romans against 
Philip’; ch. 7, ‘Rome and Antiochus’. To these chapters is appended an 
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excellent bibliography. In the same chapters Holleaux summarized, shortly 
before his death, his views on the relations between Rome and the East, views 
which in the main I have accepted in my summary (with some not unim¬ 
portant modifications). The problem, however, of the reasons which led 
Rome to begin an active policy in the East, her reasons, that is, for engaging 
in war with Philip and with Antiochus, will always remain debatable. Cf. 
F. Miinzer, Die politische Vernichtung des Griechentums, 1925 (Das Erbe der 
Alten, ix). It is therefore not surprising that it should have been again dis¬ 
cussed recently by several scholars. I give a list of articles dealing with the 
question which have been published since Holleaux wrote his chapters (1930): 
First Macedonian war: J. van Antwerp Fine, ‘Macedon, Illyria and Rome 
220-219 b.c. ’, J.R.S. xxvi (1936), pp. 24 ff. Second Macedonian war and the 
war with Antiochus: A. Passerini, ‘Studi di storia ellenistico-romana. I. Le 
relazioni di Roma con l’Oriente negli anni 201-200’, Athen. ix (1931), pp. 
260 ff.; II. ‘I moventi di Roma nella seconda guerra Macedonica’, ibid., pp. 
542 ff.; III. ‘La pace con Filippo e le relazioni con Antioco’, ibid, x (1932), 
pp. 105 ff.; IV. ‘ Lo scoppio della guerra Siriaca’, ibid., pp. 325 ff.; V. ‘L’ultimo 
piano di Annibale ’, ibid, xi (1933), pp. 10 ff.; VI. ‘ I moti politico-sociali della 
Grecia e i Romani’, ibid., pp. 309 ff.; E. Bickermann, ‘Bellum Antiochicum’, 
Hermes, lxvii (1932), pp. 47 ff.; id., ‘Rom und Lampsacos’, Phil. Ixxxvii 
(1931), pp. 277 ff.; id., ‘Les preliminaires de la seconde guerre de Macedoine’, 
Rev. Phil, ix (61) (1935), pp. 59 ff. and pp. 161 ff.; and G. T. Griffith, ‘An 
early motive of Roman imperialism’, Cambridge Historical Journal, v (1935), 
pp. 1 ff; J. A. O. Larsen, ‘The treaty of peace at the conclusion of the Second 
Mac. War’, Class. Phil, xxxi (1936), pp. 342 ff., and ‘The Peace of Phoinice’, 
etc., ibid, xxxii (1937), pp. 15 ff.; A. H. McDonald and F. W. Walbank, ‘The 
Origins of the Second Macedonian War’, J.R.S. xxvii (1937), pp. 180 ff.; 
J. A. O. Larsen, ‘ Roman Greece ’ in T. Frank, Econ.Surv. iv, 1938, pp. 261-313. 

On the attitude of Athens towards Philip and on the situation of the city 
during his rule see the Athenian decree in honour of the well-known Cephiso- 
dorus, the head of the anti-Macedonian party (Paus. i. 36. 5), recently pub¬ 
lished by B. D. Meritt, Hesp. v (1936), pp. 419 ff., cf. F. Heichelheim, A eg. xvii 
(1937), pp. 61 ff. New light has been thrown on the organization of Philip’s 
army by several recently found inscriptions (quoted below, Ch. V). I may 
mention here an inscription from Thessalonice: a letter of Philip to Archippus 
and a diagramma of Philip relating to the Serapeum of the city, see H. lie Ae- 
KtSijs, *Ano rrjv TToXneia Kal T7]v koivojvlo, rrjs ap^atas ©eaaa\ovlK7]s, IIapdprr\pta 
tov B' Tofiov rrjs ^ ETnarrjpoviKrjs ’EvtTrjpftros rrjs 0iXcxjo(fnKrjs ExoXrjs (IlaveTTL- 
trrrjpiov OeaaaXovUrjs), 1933, pp. 7 ff. Cf. C. B. Welles, ‘New texts from the 
chancery of Philip V’, A.J.A. xlii (1938), pp. 245 ff., and E. Bikerman, 
Aiaypap.p,a, Rev. d. Phil, xii (64), 1938, pp. 295 ff. 

Important contributions to our knowledge of Roman international law and 
Roman foreign policy will be found in H. Horn, Foederati, Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte ihrer Rechtsstellung im Zeitalter der romischen Republik und des 
friihen Prinzipats, 1930, and A. Heuss, ‘Die volkerrechtlichen Grundlagen der 
romischen Aussenpolitik in republikanischer Zeit,’ 1933 (Klio, Beiheft 31, 
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N.F. 18). For the treaty of Apamea cf. M. HoUeaux, R.E.G. xiv (1932), pp. 

7 ff- 

The history of Macedonia and Greece and the relations between Rome and 
the Hellenistic States from Magnesia to the destruction of Corinth are dis¬ 
cussed by P. V. M. Benecke in C.A.H. viii, chs. 8 and 9, cf. J. A. O. Larsen, 
‘Was Greece free between 196 and 146 B.c. ? Cl. Phil, xxx (1935), pp. 193 ff., 
and id., ‘Roman Greece', loc. cit.; G. Daux, Delphes au II™ et au I* siecle, 
1936, pp. 303ft.; F. Geyer, P.W.K. xix. 996ft., art. 'Perseus’ (1937), and 
a most interesting inscription from Athens—an honorary decree of 169/8 for 
a certain Calliphanes who had fought at Pydna on the side of the Romans and 
Eumenes and brought to Athens the news of the Roman victory—B. D. Meritt, 
Hesp. v (1936), p. 429, cf. ibid, iii (1934), no. 18. The history of Delphi after the 
end of the Aetohan domination is illuminated by some important Delphian in¬ 
scriptions hitherto insufficiently known and wrongly interpreted: M. HoUeaux, 
B.C.H. liv (1930), pp. 1 ff.; ibid, lv (1931), pp. 1 ff.; P. Roussel, ibid, lvi 
(1932), pp. iff.; G. Daux, Delphes au 11 ™ et au I" siecle, 1936. 

On the history of the Near East during the period under review, see the 
relative chapters of C.A.H., namely vol. viii, ch. 16 (‘Syria and the Jews’, by 
E. R. Bevan), and ix, chs. 5 (‘Pontus and its neighbours’, by M. Rostovtzeff 
and H. Ormerod) and 14 (' Parthia', by W. W. Tam). These chapters contain 
up-to-date bibliographies (cf. also the bibliographies to C.A.H. vii, chs. 4 and 
5, and viii, chs. 18,19, 20, by M. Rostovtzeff). To these bibliographies I may 
add some recent important contributions. 

Some noteworthy new facts regarding Syria in the time of Seleucus IV 
have been revealed by an inscription from Seleuceia in Pieria interpreted in a 
posthumous paper by M. Holleaux, B.C.H. lvii (1933), pp. 6 ff. On the section 
of the trilingual decree of TeU-el-Maskutah bearing on the battle of raphia, 
A. Momigliano, A eg., x (1930), pp. 180 ff. The relations between Rome and 
Egypt are dealt with in a Breslau dissertation by H. Winkler, Rom und 
Aegypten im II. Jahrh. v. Chr., 1933, and in a set of papers written on the 
subject of the now famous 'last will and testament’ of Ptolemy Neoteros 
(Euergetes II) first published by G. Oliverio, ‘La stele di Tolomeo Neoteros 
re di Cirene’ (Documenti antichi dell’Africa Italiana, I. Cirenaica, i), 1932, and 
later discussed by many scholars, the most important contributions being: 
U. Wilcken, Sit zb. Berl. Ak., 1932, pp. 317 ff.; G. De Sanctis, Riv. Fil. lx (10) 
(1932), pp. 59 ff.; L. Wenger, Studi Riccobono, i (1932), pp. 529 ff.; P. Roussel, 
R.E.G. xlv (1932), pp. 286 ff.; E. Bickermann, Gnomon, viii (1932), pp. 424 ff.; 
W. Schubart, Phil. Woch., 1932, pp. 133 ff.; A. Gitti, A eg., xii (1932), pp. 
145 ff.; M. Segre, II Mondo Classico, ii (1932), pp. 424 ff.; U. Ratti, Riv. Fil. 
lx (10) (1932), pp. 375 ff.; A. Piganiol, Rev. hist, du Dr. fr. et Hr. xii (1933), 
pp. 409 ff., 597 f.; A. Steinwenter, Z. d. Sav.-St. liii (1933), pp. 497 ff. Cf. the 
excellent bibliography and discussion by V. Arangio-Ruiz, Studia et Docu- 
menta Historiae et Juris, ii (1936), pp. 483 ff. On the sixth Syrian war, 
ptolemy philometor and ptolemy euergetes ii : W. Otto, ‘ Zur Geschichte 
der Zeit des 6. Ptolemaers', Abh. Bayer. Akad., N.F., xi (1934), with copious 
bibliography; P. Jouguet, ‘ Les debuts du regne de Ptolemee Philometor et 
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la sixieme guerre Syrienne ’, Rev. Phil, xi (63) (i937),pp. 193 ff. and ‘Eulaeos 
et Ldnaeos’, Bull. Inst, d’ Egypte, xix (1937), pp. 157 ff. On antiochus iv 
epiphanes, besides the papers quoted above, see W. W. Tam, The Greeks in 
Bactria and India, 1938, Index, s.v. 'Antiochus IV Epiphanes’. On his domestic 
policy, below, Ch. V. 


CHAPTER II 

1 See the excellent new edition of the treatise with very useful comments: 
B. A. van Groningen, Aristote, le second livre de l’economique, &c., 1933. Unfor¬ 
tunately the author has ignored some important modern contributions to the 
problem presented by the treatise, which are listed in A. M. Andreades, A 
History of Greek Public Finance, 1933, pp. 83 ff. 

2 On the milieu in which the ITopoi was written and on the treatise itself 
see K. von der Lieck, Die xenophontische Schrift von den Einkiinften, Diss. 
Koln, 1933; cf. W. Jaeger, Demosthenes, 1938, p. 219, n. 17. 

3 The author certainly used literary sources for his work. These sources did 
not go beyond Alexander. The author himself may therefore have lived a 
little later. 

4 There are many surveys of the financial administration of the Persian 
kings, of their economic policy and of their sources of income, the most 
recent being that of Andreades, loc. cit., pp. 89 ff. I have not found, however, 
in modern books any attempt to analyse in detail the economic life of Persia 
and of her various satrapies, though as regards some parts of her dominions, 
such as Babylonia, Egypt, and Phoenicia, there is no lack of information, 
e.g. the clay tablets of Babylonia of the Persian period, the inscription record¬ 
ing the building of the palace of Susa, certain Egyptian texts, &c. The only 
exception in this respect is the recent book by F. Heichelheim, Wirtschafts- 
geschichte des AUertums, 1938. Though he devotes no special chapter to 
Persia, in dealing in his sixth chapter {pp. 294 ff.) with the ‘ Classical time of 
the Polis-economy from Peisistratos to Alexander (ca. 560-ca. 330 b.c.) ’ he 
makes from time to time in his systematic subsections valuable remarks on 
the economic life of some of the constituent parts of the Persian Empire. 
Unfortunately the work came into my hands too late to be duly considered 
in this and the following chapters of my book. 

On the Persian Empire in general (with a good survey of original sources 
and an up-to-date bibliography) A. Christensen, Die Iranier, Miiller-Otto, 
Handb. d. Altertumsw. m. i. 3, cf. U. Wilcken, D. Literaturz. lvii (1936), pp. 
1867 ff. New archaeological evidence on the Persian Empire and considera¬ 
tions on the political and religious history of Iran: E. Herzfeld, Archaeological 
History of Iran, 1935, pp. 1-44. 

s On the political history of the Iranian plateau see G. G. Cameron, History 
of Early Iran, 1936, which lays special emphasis on the political history of 
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Elam and of the other pre-Iranian inhabitants of the plateau and pays due 
attention to the history of the Medes and early Persians. The book contains 
an excellent up-to-date bibliography. A similar book on the cultural, econo¬ 
mic, and social history of early Iran, including the Iranian Nomads, remains 
for the time being a pium desiderium. Cf. E. Herzfeld’s book quoted in the 
preceding note. On the early social structure of Eastern Iran as revealed by 
the Gathas and the Yasts of the Avesta, H. S. Nyberg, Die Religioner des 
Alten Iran (transl. by H. H. Schaeder), 1938, esp. chs. 3 and 4. 

6 On the political status of Syria and Mesopotamia during Persian rule 
and under Alexander, and particularly its division into satrapies, see the 
recent book by 0 . Leuze, Die Satrapieneinteilung in Syrien und im Zweistrom- 
lande von 520-320, 1935 (published after his death in Schr. d. Konigsberger 
Gelehrten-Gesellschaft, xi. 4); cf. on the oriental satrapies, A. Foucher, ‘ Les 
Satrapies orientales de 1 'Empire Achemenide C.R. Ac. Inscr., 1938, pp. 336 ff. 
On the clay tablets of the Persian and Hellenistic periods found in Babylonia 
see the remarks of M. San Nicolb, Beitr. z. Rechtsgeschichte im Bereiche der 
keilschr. Rechtsquellen, 1931, p. 132, cf. A. Aymard, Rev. E. A. x\ {1938), p. 6; 
innovations of Persian times in the field of civil law, A. Aymard, ibid., 
pp. 11 ff.; economic conditions and prices, ibid., pp. 23 ff. 

7 On the successors of Babylonia, A. Gotze, Hethiter, Chuniter und Assyrer, 
&c., 1936. The connexion between Babylonia and the surrounding countries 
in the sphere of law, and the legal development on independent lines of each of 
her neighbours, have recently been set forth in the admirable general survey of 
P. Koschaker, ‘Keilschriftrecht', in Zeitschr. d. D. Morgenl. Ges., N.F.,xiv 
(1935), pp. 1 ff. The same or similar relations between Babylonia and the 
surrounding countries may be noticed in the field of art (cf. A. Moortgat, 
Bildwerk und Volkstum Vorderasiens zur Hethiterzeit, 1934), and probably in 
that of economics and material civilization. Almost all recent careful excava¬ 
tions of Syrian and north Mesopotamian ‘tells’ have revealed a Persian period 
in the life of the settlements. I may quote exempli causa the excellent report 
of F. Thureau-Dangin and M. Dunand, Til Bar sib, 1936, cf. M. E. L. Mallowan, 
Antiquity, xi (1937), pp. 328 ff. 

8 M. Rostovtzeff, Caravan Cities: Petra, Jerash, Palmyra, Dura, 1932 
(Italian edition 1934). 

9 On Ras Shamra see the annual reports of C. F. A. Schaeffer in Syria, and 
the short summary of R. Dussaud, ‘ Ras Shamra', in Liverpool Ann. of Arch, and 
Anthr. xxi (1934), pp. 93 ff.; cf. C. F. A. Schaeffer, 'Die Stellung Ras-Shamra- 
Ugarit zur Kretischenund Mykenischen Kultur J.D.A lii (1937), pp. 139 ff.. 
and on the beginnings of Phoenician commerce, R. Dussaud, ‘Le commerce 
des anciens Pheniciens a la lumiere du poeme des dieux gracieux et beaux', 
Syria, xvii (1936), pp. 59 ff. On the excavations at Byblus, which are now 
completed, P. Montet, Byblos et I’Hgypte, 1928, and M. Dunand, Fouilles de 
Byblos, i, 1926-32, Atlas, 1937 (the volume containing the text has not yet 
appeared, see meanwhile his reports in Syria). On the relations between Syria 
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and Egypt in the time of the New Empire cf. P. Montet, Les Reliques de l'art 
syrien dans I’Egypte du Nouvel Empire, 1937. On Sidon, Honigmann’s article 
in P.W.K. iv a, 221 ff. There is no good monograph on Tyre. On the coins, 
E. T. Newell, Tyrus Rediviva, 1923. On Carthage, S. Gsell, Histoire ancienne 
de VAfrique du Nord, iv: La Civilisation carthaginoise, 1920. On the Phoeni¬ 
cian cities and their trade in pre-Persian times, F. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., 
p. 226 f. A 1 Mina, below n. 19. On the excavations (still in progress) at Tal 
Atchana, ancient Alalkha, between Antioch and Aleppo, which testify to the 
relations between the early ‘Phoenician’ harbours and the cities of Northern 
Syria, Sir Leonard Woolley, J.H.S. lvi (1937), pp. 125 ff.. Antiquaries Journ. 
xviii (1938), pp. x ff., and xix (1939), pp. 1 ff., and Br. Mus. Quart, xii (1938), 
p. 113 f., cf. Sir Arthur Evans, J.H.S. lvi (1937), pp. 133 ff. (on the local 
imitation of Minoanpottery); C. F. A. Schaeffer, Syria, xix (1938), pp. 30 ff., 
and S. Smith, Antiquaries Journ. xix (1939), pp. 38 ff. (on the cuneiform 
tablets found in the ruins and on the history of Alalkha). 

10 Phoenician trade with Greece: see the books and papers on the economic 
development of Greece quoted below, note 25. Phoenician trade with the 
West: E. Meyer, Gesch. d. Altert. ii. 2,2nd ed. (1931), pp. 77 ff., and the biblio¬ 
graphy by Heichelheim, Festg.f. Sombart, p. 177, n. 51; cf. below, notes 16 ff. 

11 I cannot here give a bibliography of books and articles dealing with the 
social and economic life of Palestine in the various periods of her prehistoric 
and historical life. On the period of Persian domination, S. A. Cook, C.A.H. 
vi (1927), pp. 167 ff., and bibliography p. 578, and especially C. Watzinger, 
Denkmaler Palastinas, ii, 1935, pp. 1 ff. 

12 On Anatolia see A. Gotze in Muller-Otto, Handb. d. Altertumsw. iii. 
1, 3; cf. U. Wilcken, D. Literaturz. lvii (1936), pp. 1862 ff., and A. Gotze, ‘The 
present state of Anatolian and Hittite Studies’, Haver ford Symposion of 
Archaeology and the Bible, 1937, pp. 136 ff, cf. the reports on the excavations 
of Tal Atchana quoted above. The more we know of ‘Hittite ’ Asia Minor and 
North Syria, the more we realize how extensively the Hittite organization of 
Anatolia survived in the Persian and Hellenistic periods. 

13 On Egypt in Persian times, G. Posener, ‘La premiere domination perse 
en figypte’, Bibl. de I’lnst. fr. d’arch. or. xi (1936), a collection of all the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions relating to the first Persian domination in Egypt 
with valuable comments on them. Cf. C. Preaux, Chr. d'£g. xiii (1938), pp. 
166 ff., and the following note. 

14 W. Schur, ‘Zur Vorgeschichte des Ptolemaerreiches’, Klio, xx (11) 
(1926), pp. 270 ff., cf. my remarks in C.A.H. vii, p. no, and the bibliography, 
ibid., p. 892, cf. below, ch. IV. On the grave of Petosiris and its Iranian or 
Greek connexions, Ch. Picard, ‘Mel. Victor Loret’, Bull. Inst. Fr. Arch. Or. 
xxx (1930), pp. 201 ff. See pi. xn, 1. 

15 A. Andreades, ‘Le montant du budget d'Alexandre le Grand’, XXII e 
session de VInstitut International de Statistique, sect. 2, Comm., 1934, pp. 3 ff. 
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16 There are no reliable statistical data relating to the Greek, especially 
Athenian, coins discovered in the eastern and Syro-Phoenician satrapies of 
the Persian Empire and in the non-coastal regions of Asia Minor. They are, 
however, well known to all numismatists. On this point and on the imitation 
of Athenian coins see K. Regling, art. 'Miinzwesen' in P. W.K. xv. p 467. 
The many rich coin hoards of the fourth century found in this region are 
listed by S. P. Noe, ‘A bibliography of Greek coin-hoards’ 2 , Num. Notes and 
Monographs, lxxviii (1937), for instance Antioch (no. 55, Greek coins exclu¬ 
sively), Beithir (no. 134), Cilicia (no. 252; cf. E. T. Newell, Num. Chr. xiv 
(1914), pp. x ff.), Qasr Naba (Syria, no. 846), and the river Tigris (no. 1109). An 
historical interpretation of the coin-hoards as listed by Noe has been recently 
suggested by F. Heichelheim in his paper ‘Wirtschaftshistorische Beitrage 
zur klassisch-griechischen und hellenistischen Miinzortstatistik’, Trans, of the 
Intern. Numismatic Congress, 1936, pp. 68 ff. Cf. A. Blanchet, Rev. Num. 
xxxix (1936), pp. 1 ff. 

Two recent finds illustrate the conditions in the fourth century b.c. : one 
made at Susa (Elam), the other in Palestine. At Susa a wooden box was 
discovered, apparently hidden by one of the soldiers of Alexander or one 
of his immediate successors. In it was a Phoenician necklace consisting of 
various beads and many small silver coins mostly of the fourth century. The 
coins give a good idea of the currency that was in use in the Persian Empire in 
that century. There was only one ‘ royal ’ coin (Xerxes I), the rest were local 
coins of the various satrapies, with those of Phoenicia and Asia Minor pre¬ 
vailing: Bagous, the satrap of Egypt, Aradus, Sidon, Tyre, Gaza, Pisidia, 
Cilicia, Hecatomnus of Caria, and perhaps Apollonia. In addition there were 
coins of Alexander the Great and of one of his immediate successors. Some 
coins have not been identified. See J.-M. Unvala, Mem. de la Mission Arch, 
de Perse, Min. Ed. Nat., xxv (1934), pp. 78 ff., and pi. II, cf. Allotte de Fuye, 
ibid., p. 89 (not listed by Noe). 

Very similar in many respects is the recent find in Palestine near Gezer 
(probably a large hoard), see C. Lambert, The Quarterly of the Department of 
Antiquities in Palestine, ii (1933), pp. 1 ff., and pis. 1, II ; Noe 2 , no. 429. The 
find consists, apart from two or three coins of Alexander, of large quantities 
of small silver coins of Athens, Sidon, and Tyre, and of local mints (Egypto- 
Arabian, Philisto-Arabian, &c.). Some Philisto-Arabian coins of this hoard 
were acquired by Mr. E. T. Newell and admirably studied by him in connexion 
with the coins published by Lambert, in 'Philisto-Arabian Series’, Num. 
Notes and Mon. lxxxii (1938), pp. 47 ff. The coins of the Newell collection 
were minted at Ascalon or Ashdod, at Gaza, and at Shol, by a Persian gover¬ 
nor of Palestine (about 400 b.c.). Cf. the coins found in a group of graves of 
various dates (seventh-third centuries B.c.) excavated in the ruins of the 
Crusaders’ castle of ‘Atilt in Palestine, see C. N. Johns, Quart. Dep. Ant. 
Palestine, ii (1933), pp. 41 ff., esp. p. 57. 

An interesting feature of the economic history of the fourth century b.c. 
noted in the text is the absence of Persian royal coins in the above-men¬ 
tioned hoards, and the gradual disappearance of the imported Athenian coins. 
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They were replaced by local issues. Some of these local coins are imitations 
of Athenian coins and some were struck by the local representatives of the 
Persian government. In Palestine, for example, we meet issues of the Persian 
satrap Manapates, of Yehud and of Hezekiah, in Gaza of the local tyrant 
Batis. See for Palestine, E. L. Sukenik, Journ. Palest. Or. Soc., xiv (1934), 
pp. 178 ff.; W. F. Albright, Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res. lii (1933), pp. 20 ff.; 
F. M. Abel, Rev. Bibl. xliv (1935), p. 578 f.; O. R. Sellers, The Citadel of Beth 
Zur, 1933, p. 73 f.; E. T. Newell, Num. Notes and Mon. lxxxii (1938), pp. 
53 ff., and for Gaza, pp. 49 ff. I shall speak of this feature later in this 
chapter. Cf. pi. XI. 

17 Finds of pottery of pre-Hellenistic times in Palestine have been dis¬ 
cussed recently by J. H. Iliffe, ‘Pre-Hellenistic Greek pottery in Palestine’, 
Quarterly Dep. Ant. Palestine, ii (1933), pp. 15 ff., pis. v-ix; cf. O. R. Sellers, 
The Citadel of Beth Zur, 1933, p. 41. A striking instance of close relations 
between Greece and Palestine in the Greek archaic and classical periods is 
furnished by the excavations of a cemetery at ‘Atilt in 1930-1; see C. N. Johns, 
‘Excavations at ‘Atlit (1930-1): the South-Eastern Cemetery’, Quart. Dep. 
Ant. Palestine, ii (1933), p. 41 (graves of the Persian period), and ibid, vi 
(1937), pp. 12iff. (archaic graves). Egyptian,Egypto-Phoenician,Phoenician, 
and Greek objects predominate in the graves of the sixth-fourth centuries B.c. 
The best pottery is Greek (mostly imported from Athens), as are some of the 
metal objects (e.g. mirrors), and the weapons (partly Persian, esp. the Iranian 
arrow-heads, p. 56, fig. 14). Similar and contemporary are the finds in the 
graves of Tell-Far’a and what are known as the Philistinian graves of Gezer. 
The wooden bed and stool found at the former place (now reconstructed in 
the Palestine Museum of Jerusalem) are of great interest, showing almost 
pure Attic forms. On these finds see J. H. Iliffe, Quart. Dep. Ant. Palestine, 
iv (1934), pp. 182 ff., cf. Palestine Museum, Jerusalem, Bull., iv (1927), pi. vn 
(pottery); and on a hoard of Egyptian bronzes of the fourth century found 
with sherds of pottery, J. H. Iliffe, loc. cit. v (1935), pp. 61 ff. On the monu¬ 
ments and grave-finds in Palestine of the period of Persian domination in 
general see C. Watzinger, Denkmaler Paldstinas, ii, 1935, pp. 4 ff.; cf. F. M. 
Abel, Rev. Bibl. xliv (1935), p. 579. On Lycia, G. Rodenwaldt, ‘Griechische 
Reliefs in Lykien’, Sitzb. Berl. Akad. xxvii (1933), pp. 1028 ff. Cf. the finds 
of Deve Huyuk in North Syria, C. L. Woolley, Liverp. Ann. of Arch, vii 
(1914-16), pp, 115 ff. On Susa and Uruk, below, n. 22. 

18 For the hellenization of Phoenician art in the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.c. it will suffice to refer to the well-known set of Phoenician and Carthagin¬ 
ian anthropoid sarcophagi of this period and the famous sculptured sarco¬ 
phagi of Sidon; for the flourishing state of Sidon at this time and the Iranian 
influences, to the beautiful remains of the palace of the Persian governor at 
Sidon now in the Museum of Beirut (Syria, iv (1923), pis. 43, 44). We look 
forward with expectation to the results of systematic excavations just begun 
at Saida (Sidon). The previous excavations of G. Contenau in 1914 (Syria, i 
(1920), pp. 16,108,198, 287 ff.) and of Mme de Lasseur at Tyre in 1921 (Syria, 
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iii (1922), pp. 11 ff.) revealed mostly graves and remains of later times. The 
systematic excavations of Byblus have not yielded very much material 
belonging to the later periods of the city’s existence, see above, note 6. 

On Cyprus during the Persian domination see the general remarks of S. 
Casson, Ancient Cyprus, 1937, pp. 192 ff., and especially the report of the 
excavation of the great palace of Vouni by the Swedish Expedition, E. 
Gjerstad, etc.. The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, iii (1937), pp. ill ff. (the 
palace), cf. pp. 76 ff. (temple of Athena). See particularly the remarks of E. 
Gjerstad on the date and history of the palace in the light of contemporary 
events, p. 286 ff., and A.J.A. xxxvii (1933), pp. 593 ff. Of the greatest 
interest are the beautiful silver bowls and gold bracelets of Persian workman¬ 
ship (p. 238 f. and p. 274 f., and pis. iv, xc-xcn), and the Attic black- 
varnished and red-figured pottery (pp. 262 ff., pis. lxxxiii-lxxxvi). 

19 See the preliminary report of C. L. Woolley, ‘Excavations at A 1 Mina, 
Sueidia’, J.H.S. lviii (1938), pp. 1 ff., and E. S. G. Robinson, ‘Coins from A 1 
Mina (1936)’, Num. Chr. xvii (1937), pp. 182 ff., cf. my pi. xn, 2. We may 
regard as trading stations similar to A 1 Mina the settlement in the region of 
Antaradus recently excavated by E. Forrer on behalf of Bryn Mawr College 
(communication of M. H. Seyrig) and that of Cheikh Zanab four kil. south 
of the mouth of Nahr-el-Kebir (Eleutherus), to which belonged the Phoenician 
necropolis excavated by Cap. de la Bassetiere. In one of the graves of the 
necropolis was found a fine red-figured rhyton and several black-varnished 
dishes of the fifth century B.C., see C. L. Brosse, Cap. de la Bassetiere, and 
E. Pottier, Syria, vii (1926), pp. 193 ff. The existence and lively trade of 
Ugarit is attested for the late sixth century B.c. by a coin hoard (Cl. F. A. 
Schaeffer, Mel. Syr. off. R. Dussaud, 1939, pp. 461 ff.) and for the fourth 
century by some graves (for example, Syria, xvi (1935), p. 153). 

20 Coin hoard of Beni-Hassan, J. G. Milne, Rev. Arch., 1905, p. 257; J.E.A. 
1933, p. 119; Noe 2 , no. 144; E. S. G. Robinson, Num. Chr., 1937, pp. 197 ff.; 
of Samanoud, Noe 2 , no. 957; E. T. Newell, Num. Notes and Mon. lxxxii (1938), 
pp. 62 ff. Cf. the hoards of Demanhour, Noe 2 , no. 323, and Garbier, Noe 2 , no. 
420. On the Egypto-Arabian series in general, E. T. Newell, loc. tit., p. 59. 

21 On Naucratis in general Kees, P.W.K. xvi. 1954 ff., cf. R. M. Cook, 
‘Amasis and the Greeks in Egypt’, J.H.S. lvii (1937), pp. 227 ff. The later 
period of the history of Naucratis, especially in the late fifth and the early 
fourth centuries, has been very little studied. Many sherds of Athenian black- 
figured and especially late red-figured vases were found at Naucratis, see H. 
Prinz, 'Funde aus Naukratis’, Klio, Beiheft vii, 1908, pp. 75 ff. Athenian 
coins found at Naucratis: the silversmith’s hoard, Noe 2 , no. 729 (buried about 
439 b.c.), cf. Noe 2 , no. 730. Imitations of Athenian coins at Naucratis in the 
fourth century b.c., E. T. Newell, Num. Notes and Mon. lxxxii (1938), pp. 
60 ff. A beautiful red-figured crater found at Memphis, now in Cairo, C. C. 
Edgar, Cairo Mus. Catal., Greek vases, no. 32,378, pp. 84 ff. and pi. xi. 

22 The sherds of Susa: E. Pottier, Mem. Deleg. Perse, xiii, p. 100, and 
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M. Pezard et E. Pottier, Catal. d. Ant. d. la Susiane, Mus. Nat. du Louvre, 
2nd ed., 1926, p. 234 and my pi. xn, 3. The sherd of Uruk: J. Werner, in 
F. Heinrich, Abh. Berl. Akad., 1935, phil.-hist. Kl. ii (1935), p. 36, pi. 31, a. 
Dr. Werner assigns the sherd of the black-glazed fish-plate to the second half 
of the fourth century. 

23 On economic conditions in Greece in the fourth century B.c. see K. J. 
Beloch, Gr. Gesch. iii, 2nd ed., i, pp. 313 ff., esp. pp. 344 ff.: H. Berve, Gr. 
Gesch. ii, pp. 76 ff., and especially G. Glotz, Histoire grecque, iii (1936), pp. 3 ff. 
The works quoted in note 25 do not discriminate sharply between the fifth 
and the fourth centuries, basing their statements concerning the economic 
situation in the classical period mainly on evidence which relates to the 
situation in the fourth, and especially the late fourth, century. 

24 On the Greek stamped and unstamped jars and the question of con¬ 
tainers of various forms and material used in Greece in the archaic and 
classical periods, see B. N. Grakov, 'Packing and storage of agricultural 
products in classical Greece of the sixth-fourth centuries b.c. in Bull, of the 
State Acad, of the Hist, of Mat . Civilization, cviii {1935), pp. 147 ff., esp. pp. 
175 ff. (in Russian); cf. the bibliography in C.A.H. viii, p. 786 and p. 791. 
A new attempt at dating the stamped jars found at Athens is made by 
Virginia Grace, Hesp., iii (1934), pp. 197 ff. 

25 Nobody will expect me to give a full bibliography of modem works 
bearing on Greek economic history. The tendency to interpret the facts from 
modern points of view, represented mainly by E. Meyer and K. J. Beloch, has 
recently found support in many articles by Schwahn. The exponents of the 
opposite view are mainly Bucher and Hasebroek and some of the pupils of 
the latter. Most of the leading scholars in the field of ancient history take a 
middle course: Francotte (siding to a certain extent with Bucher), Glotz, 
Oertel, Tod, Ziebarth (who is more inclined to side with E. Meyer and Beloch), 
Berve, Heichelheim, and myself. An excellent bibliography of works bearing 
on the economic history of Greece in the fifth century will be found appended 
to the lucid chapter on that subject by M. N. Tod, C.A.H. v, 1927, pp. 1 ff. 
and pp. 491 ff. For a careful discussion of the controversy see F. Oertel in 
Poehlmann-Oertel, Geschichte der soz. Frage und des Sozialismus in der 
antiken Welt, ii 2 ,1925, pp. 517 ff. (with bibliography). 

I will mention the most important of the more recent contributions. 
Prominent in the controversy is J. Hasebroek, Staat und Handel im alten 
Griechenland, 1928, and Griechische Wirtschafts- und Gesellschaftsgeschichte, 
1931 (see my review of this book, Zeitschr. f. ges. Staatsw. xcii (1932), pp. 
333 ff-)cf- H. Knorringa, Emporos, 1926, and G. M. Calhoun, The Business 
Life of Ancient Athens, 1926. Supporting the point of view of Hasebroek, 
K. von der Lieck, Die xenophontische Schrift von den Einkiinften, Diss. Bonn, 
1933, and H. Winterscheidt, Aigina, 1938. Against Hasebroek in many 
essential points E. Ziebarth, Beitrage zur Geschichte des Seeraubs und Seehan- 
dels im alten Griechenland, 1929, cf. his ‘Neue Beitrage zum griechischen 
Seehandel ’, Klio, xxvi (1933), pp. 231 ff., esp. pp. 236 ff., where he has 
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listed the reviews of his book and has formulated the controversial points 
under discussion. More radical in his support of Meyer-Beloch is W. Schwahn, 
Demosthenesgegen Aphobos, 1929; cf. his articles ‘Die xenophontischen ITopoi 
und die athenische Industrie im vierten Jahrhundert’, Rh. Mus. lxxx (1931), 
pp. 253 ff., and ' Schiffspapiere’, ibid, lxxxi (1932), pp. 39 ff. Against him 
F. Oertel, ‘Zur Frage der attischen Gross-Industrie Rh. Mus. Ixxix (1930), 
pp. 230 ff.,and F. Heichelheim, Schmollers Jahrb. liv (1930),pp. 181 ff. (969 ff.). 
The latest contributions to the discussion are F. Heichelheim, ‘Die Ausbreitung 
der Miinzgeldwirtschaft und der Wirtschaftsstil im archaischen Griechenland 
Schmollers Jahrb. lv (1931), pp. 37 ff. (229 ff.), ‘ Welthistorische Gesichtspunkte 
zu den vormittelalterlichen Wirtschaftsepochen’, Festgabe fur W. Sombart, 
Schmollers Jahrb. lvi (1933), pp. 181 ff. (1021 ff.); cf. his art. ‘Sitos’ in 
P.W.K., Suppl. vi, 833 ff., and ‘Monopole’, ibid, v, sect. A., and Wirtschafts- 
geschichte des Altertums, 1938. On the difficulties in applying modem terms 
to the various trends of the economic life of classical Greece, see the judicious 
remarks of M. I. Finkelstein, “Epnopos, vavKhrjpos and Kamjos, Cl. Ph. xxx 
( 1935 ). PP- 320 ff. 

I may mention also the general treatment of Greek history by H. Berve, 
Griechische Geschichte, 3rd ed., 1931-3, and by G. Glotz, Histoire grecque, i-iii 
(1925-36), and La Cite grecque, 1928. It is useless to enumerate the various 
books and articles dealing with the economic history of Greece written and 
published in Soviet Russia. Most of them depend entirely on the so-called 
'bourgeois science', which they insult vehemently, while they add no new 
material or new points of view, repeating a tort et a travers the general remarks, 
long since discarded, of Marx and Engels on the economy of ‘slave-holding’ 
societies. 

26 The great expansion of Greek trade and the prosperity of Greece in the 
fifth century are well illustrated by the historical analysis of the coin-hoards 
of that century found in the various parts of the Greek world. Some remarks 
on the subject will be found in the article by F. Heichelheim in Trans, of the 
Intern. Numismatic Congress, 1936, pp. 68 ff.; cf. A. Blanchet, Rev. Num. 
xxxix (1936), pp. 1 ff. and F. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., pp. 294 ff. 

47 The evidence is collected in the books and articles quoted in notes 23 
and 25. K. von der Lieck in his dissertation Die xenophontische Schrift von 
den Einkiinften, 1933, has pointed out the transference of the interest of 
Athens from purely political to economic questions (cf. Berve, Gr. Gesch. 
ii, pp. 114 ff.), which began in 354 b.c. and which led to the rule of Eubulus 
and became later one of the leading features of Greek politics in general. This 
change was certainly due, not only to the political bankruptcy of Athens, but 
also—and in a large measure—to the necessity of saving her from ruin and 
her population from starvation by any possible means. That other Greek 
cities were similarly situated at about the same time is shown by Ps.-Arist. 
Oecon. II. The device suggested by the Ps.-Xenophontic Ilopot is, of course, 
rather in the nature of political propaganda than a serious suggestion by an 
experienced financier. The author himself may have believed in his remedy. 
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in this resembling his many successors both in the United States and in 
Europe, who are suggesting equally fantastic though apparently simple plans 
for solving the present economic crisis of the world. It was certainly not 
Eubulus who wrote the IIopoi. 

28 H. W. Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers, 1933, pp. 113 ff. 

29 The famine is well attested by several statements of Demosthenes (34. 
39; 42. 20 and 31) and of other contemporary writers, by the activity of 
Cleomenes in Egypt (see Ps.-Arist. Oecon. ii. 33 e, and the comments of 
Groningen), by what is known as the ‘Stele dei cereali’ from Cyrene, and by 
many Athenian decrees in honour of various merchants who at that time 
imported grain to Athens. See Schafer, Demosthenes, iii, 2nd ed., 295. The 
inscription from Cyrene has recently been republished by G. Oliverio, Doc. 
antichi dell’Africa Italiana, 11. i (1933), and in S.E.G. ix, 2; cf. F. M. Heichel- 
heim, P.W.K., Suppl. vi. 847, art. ‘Sitos’, and M. Segre, Mondo Classico, iv 
(1934), pp. 398 ff. The Athenian decrees are quoted by Heichelheim, loc. cit., 
p. 850. The famine was not due to the changed orientation of world economics 
in the early Hellenistic period, but was a heritage from the past. In the new 
economic conditions of the Hellenistic period Athens very soon became pros¬ 
perous again. Witness the comedies of Menander. 

30 A. W. Gomme, The Population of Athens in the Fifth and Fourth Cen¬ 
turies b.c., 1933; cf. G. Glotz, loc. cit. As regards the statistical data dis¬ 
cussed by Gomme, see the admirable remarks of G. de Sanctis, Riv. Fil. Ixv 
(15) (1937), pp. 288 ff. (in a review of Gomme’s book). He points out how 
contradictory and difficult to interpret are the figures given by our reliable 
sources for the years 431/0 and 324/3 b.c. Cf. A. W. Gomme, and G. de 
Sanctis, op. cit. lxvi (16) (1938), pp. 169 ff. 

31 A. W. Gomme, loc. cit., pp. 79 ff. We may find another expression of the 
depressed mood of the population of Greece in the later fourth century B.c. in 
the frequency of suicides attested by the reaction of Plato and the Pytha¬ 
goreans against it. An interesting figure is that of Hegesias, the ■neunddva.Tos, 
a Hedonist of the time of Ptolemy Soter, who preached suicide; the term 
dnoKaprepelv invented by him to express voluntary death by hunger was 
very popular in Attic comedy. The question of suicide was still a subject 
of discussion in the time of Zeno and Chrysippus. See H. Diels, Der antike 
Pessimismus, 1921, p. 24; U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Der Glaube der 
Hellenen, ii (1932), p. 271, n. i; E. Benz, Das Todesproblem in der stoischen 
Philosophic, 1929, pp. 54 ff. 

32 See the excellent article 'Sklaverei' by W. L. Westermann in P.W.K., 
Suppl. vi. 902 ff. Cf. F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., pp. 401 ff. 

33 A good summary treatment of this point will be found in G. Glotz, Hist, 
gr. iii, pp. xo ff. (with bibliography). 

34 The material is collected in the art. ‘ Sitos' by F. M. Heichelheim quoted 
in note 29. 
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as The literary evidence on this point was collected long ago by H. Bliimner, 
Die gewerbliche Thdtigkeit der Volker des klassischen Alterthums, 1869, and B. 
Biichsenschiitz, Die Hauptstatten des Gewerbefleisses im klassischen Alterthume, 
1869. Since that time a mass of new evidence, papyrological, epigraphical, 
and archaeological, has accumulated, but has never been brought together in 
full. The collections of material made by Biichsenschiitz and Bliimner, 
though old and not chronologically arranged, are of the greatest value, and a 
revision of the two books, with new documentation and a chronological 
assortment of the evidence, would provide a sound and much-needed founda¬ 
tion for an economic history of archaic, classical, and Hellenistic Greece. 
Th. Reil’s Beitrage zur Kenntnis des Gewerbes im hellenistischen Agypten, 
1913, M. Chwostow’s unfinished book, Sketches on the Organization of Industry 
and Trade in Greek and Roman Egypt, i, 1914 (in Russian), and M. Schnebel’s 
Die Landwirtschaft im hellenistischen Agypten, i, 1925, as well as A. Jarde's 
unfortunately unfinished work Les Cereales dans I’antiquiti grecque, I, 
'Production’, 1925, may serve to a certain extent as models for a careful 
collection and interpretation of the material. Nothing similar to the volumes 
of Reil and Chwostow exists for the classical and Hellenistic period of Greece, 
Asia Minor, the Pontus, and Sicily and Italy. A book of the type of T. Frank’s 
Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, with due attention paid to archaeological 
material, is much needed. A good survey of the known facts, taking account 
of the archaeological material, will be found in F. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., 
pp. 373 and notes 33 ff. 

36 See above, p. 84, and notes 16 ff. Very little has been written on Persia 
in the time of Artaxerxes III Ochus and Darius III, or on the second Persian 
domination in Egypt. For Persia see W. W. Tarn, C.A.H. vi, pp. 21 ff. For 
Egypt, H. R. Hall, ibid., pp. 151 ff., and W. Schur, Klio, xx (2) (1926), pp. 
270 ff. The great achievements of Artaxerxes III show how strong and rich 
the Persian Empire was in his time. His policy in Egypt must be studied 
afresh. A careful collection and interpretation of the existing material, in the 
style of Posener’s book on the first Persian domination, is much needed, and 
so is a more careful excavation of the ruins of Naucratis with due attention to 
the later period of its history. 

37 On the economic history of South Russia see the bibliography to my 
chapter ‘The Bosporan Kingdom’ in C.A.H. viii, p. 785 f.; cf. my articles 
'Olbia' and ‘Panticapeo’ in Enciclopedia Italiana, and those on Olbia, 
Nymphaion, and Phanagoria by E. Diehl in P.W.K. 

38 See F. Heichelheim, art. ‘Sitos’ in P.W.K., Suppl. vi. 838, and A. 
Kocevalov, Rh. Mus. lxxxi (1932), pp. 321 ff.; A. W. Gomme, The Population 
of Athens, pp. 28 ff. 

39 On the finds made in the ruins, and on the contents of the graves, of 
Panticapaeum and the other Greek cities of the Bosporan kingdom, see my 
Skythien und der Bosporus, 1931, pp. 164 ff. On Olbia and its dependencies, 
the bibliography quoted in note 37. 
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40 A review of the finds made in the Scythian graves of the various periods, 
arranged in geographical and chronological order, is included in my Skythien 
und der Bosporus, pp. 277 ff .; cf. my Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, 
1922, pp. 35 ff. and pp. 83 ff. 

41 T. N. Knipovich, 'Tentative characterization of the settlement near 
Elizavetovskaja Staniza on the basis of the discoveries made in 1928 by the 
expedition of the State Academy of the History of Material Civilization', 
Bull, of the State Acad, of Hist, of Mat. Civ. civ (1935), pp. in ff., esp. 
pp. 137 ff. and pp. 180 ff. (in Russian). 

42 On the vases of the Kertch style, K. Schefold, Untersuchungen zu den 
Kertscher Vasen, 1934. On the water colour vases, my Skythien und der 
Bosporus, pp. 182 ff.; cf. the short remarks of E. Pfuhl, Malerei und 
Zeichnung, p. 913, paragraph 1002, and M. Swindler, Ancient Painting, 
p. 357 f. K. Schefold, loc. cit., p. 137, points out that the water-colour vases 
were an imitation and continuation of the ‘ Dutzendware ’ of the Kertch style. 
He does not believe in the local production of red-figured vases of this style in 
South Russia. A careful study of clay, style, and forms will probably show 
that he is wrong. The late E. von Stern collected all the water-colour vases 
and prepared them for publication, but his book has never appeared. 

43 On the 'Megarian' jars (more than 800 of which have been found 
partly in Greek cities and partly in native settlements of South Russia) see 
B. N. Grakov, ‘Incised stamps on the necks of some Hellenistic jars’. 
Studies of the State Historical Museum, i (1926), pp. 165 ff. (in Russian). 
Mile Knipovich (loc. cit., pp. 157 ff.) is inclined to regard these jars, not as 
imported from Callatis or Heraclea (Grakov), but as Chersonesian products 
(it is to be noted that no such stamps are represented in the Callatian collec¬ 
tion of stamps published by Cantacusene, see below). It is characteristic of 
the trade relations of the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. that at Elizavetov¬ 
skaja there were found in several trial trenches: 6 fragments of Thasian 
stamped jars, I of a Rhodian jar (fourth-third century), 5 of Chersonesian 
jars, 11 of jars with the names of daruvd^oi (very probably of Sinopic make 
—B. N. Grakov, Ancient Greek pottery-stamps with the names of astynomoi, 
1929, (in Russian); cf. C. Cantacusene, 'Timbres amphoriques trouves 
4 Callatis’, Rev. Hist, du Sud-est Europeen, 1935, the majority being stamps 
with the names of astynomoi), and 8 of the ‘Megarian’ group with incised 
stamps. Of the unstamped jars the greater part (some are Ionian, some 
Thasian and Rhodian) are very similar to the group of jars with incised 
stamps (Knipovich, loc. cit., pp. 156 ff.). 

On Chersonesus as a wine-producing country, see my article ‘ Chersoneso ’ 
in Enciclopedia Italiana and the bibliography quoted there. Recent investiga¬ 
tions have shown that in the Roman period wine was made in some of the 
cities of the Bosporan kingdom, V. F. Gaydukevich, ‘Ceramic building 
materials of the Bosporan kingdom. Bosporan tiles ’, Bull, of the State Acad, 
of Hist, of Mat. Civ. civ (1935), p. 215 (in Russian). 
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44 B. N. Grakov, ‘Epigraphic documents of the royal tile-factory of 
Panticapaeum Bull, of the State Acad, of Hist, of Mat. Civ. civ (1935), pp. 
202 ff., and the substantial paper by Gaydukevich quoted in the preceding 
note, pp. 211 ff. (both in Russian). 

« See my chapter ‘Bosporan Kingdom’ in C.A.H. viii, pp. 582 ff., cf. 
Knipovich (memoir quoted in note 41), p. 177. Mile Knipovich points out 
at the gold objects found in the tumuli near Elizavetovskaja Staniza have 
a pale colour, and show a style very different from that of the Panticapaean 
gold objects. Were they produced locally ? 

On the Panticapaean school see my books quoted in C.A.H. viii (biblio¬ 
graphy). I have dealt several times with the Iranian subjects treated by the 
Panticapaean artists and with the Iranian elements in their composition and 
style, see the short summary in Skythien und der Bosporus, pp. 387 ff.; cf. 
‘L’art greco-iranien ’ in Rev. des Arts Asiat. xxviii (1933), pp. 202 ff.; ‘The 
great hero of Middle Asia and his exploits’, Artibus Asiae, v (1932), pp. 99 ff.; 
‘Some new aspects of Iranian art ’, Sent. Kond. vi (1933), pp. 161 ff., and ‘Dura 
and the problem of Parthian Art’, p. 169 and n. 9. On the ‘Pontic’ animal 
style and its development, K. Schefold, ‘ Der skythische Tierstil in Sudruss- 
land ’, Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua, xii (1938), pp. 1 ff. Miss G. M. Richter, 
‘A Greek sword-sheath from South Russia’, Metr. Mus. St. iv. i (1932), 
pp. 109 ff., thinks that it was Athenian artists settled in Panticapaeum 
during and after the Peloponnesian war who must be regarded as creators 
of this style. 

46 C.A.H. viii, pp. 566 ff. and 574 ff. Cf. F. Heichelheim, P.W.K., Suppl. 
vi. 836 ff. and Wirtschaftsg., pp. 329 ff. 

47 G. Kazarow, C.A.H. viii, pp. 559 ff., cf. his article ‘The origin and the 
rise of the Odrysian kingdom in Ancient Thrace ’ in Uciliscen Pregled, xxxii 
( I 933 )» PP- 737 ff- (in Bulgarian), cf. P.W.K. vi A, 421 ff. (art. ‘Thrake’ by 
Lenk, Betz, and Kazarow). The enormous wealth of the Odrysian kings was 
proverbial at Athens in the fourth century. See the description of the wedding- 
banquet of Iphicrates by Anaxandrides in his Protesilaus (ap. Athen. iv. 
131; Kock, ii. 151) and the famous account by Xenophon (Anab. vii. 3,21) 
of the symposion of Seuthes. 

48 The group of tumuli-graves at Duvanlij is described and illustrated in 
the excellent book by B. D. Filow (in collaboration with I. Welkow and V. 
Mikow), Die Grabhiigelnekropole bei Duvanlij in Sudbulgarien, 1934. On 
Kukuva Mogila, B. Diakovitch, Bull, de VInstitut arch. Bulg. iii (1925), pp. 
hi ff.; B. Filow, ibid, iv (1926-7), pp. 27 ff. (in Bulgarian). Bashova and 
Mushovitza, B. Filow and I. Welkow, ‘ Grabhiigelfunde aus Duvanlii in 
Sudbulgarien’, J.D.A.I. xlv (1930), pp. 281 ff. Golemata, Lazarskata, 
and Arabadzijskata—B. Filow, ‘Neuentdeckte Thrakische Hiigelgraber 
von Duvanlij (Sudbulgarien) ’, Bull, de VInstitut arch. Bulg. vii (1932-3), 
pp. 217 ff.; Dalboki—W. Prokhorow, Bulgarian Excavations near Eski 
Zagora, St. Petersburg, 1880 (in Russian); B. Filow, ‘Das Antike Stein- 
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grab von Dalboki’, Bull, de VInstilut arch. Bulg. vi (1930-31), pp. 45 ff. 
(in Bulgarian). Urukler—I. Welkow, ‘Neue Grabhiigelfunde aus Bulgarien’, 
ibid, v (1928-9), pp. 25 ff. (in Bulgarian). Garcinowo—N. Fettich, ‘Der 
Skythische Fund von Gartschinowo Acta Arch. Mus. Nat. Hung, xv (1934), 
cf. B. Filow, ‘Ein "skythisches” Bronzerelief aus Bulgarien’, Eurasia 
Septentrionalis Antiqua, ix (1934), pp. 197 ff. Panagurishte, Brezovo, &c. 
—B. Filow, 'Denkmaler der thrakischen Kunst', Rom. Mitt, xxxii (1917), 
pp. 21 ff., and I. Welkow in Bull, de Vlnstitut arch. Bulg. viii (1934), pp. 1 ff. 
(a grave of the middle fifth century b.c. very similar to those of Duvanlij). 
An interesting grave of the fifth century with imported gold ornaments was 
recently discovered at Mumdzilar, G. Feher, ibid., pp. no ff. Cf. my Skythien 
und der Bosporus, pp. 535 ff., and Radu Vulpe, L’Age du fer dans les regions 
thraces de la peninsule balcanique, 1930, pp. 131 ff. (with an excellent map). 

An excellent analysis of some of the Bulgarian finds referred to above is 
contained in K. Schefold’s review of Filow’s book on the find at Duvanlij 
(Gnomon, xii (1936), pp. 572 ff.). In this review Schefold suggests exact 
dates for various graves of the Bulgarian group, and classifies the finds 
according to their place of origin. 

49 For the sword with an ivory handle see the Delian inventories, where the 
entry listing a p.dgaipa. hrmicr) eXepavTivr] rrpoarjXcofievrj dvddefia &vpd>8a tov 
Mevropos appears regularly (see, e.g., Durrbach et Roussel, Inscr. de Delos, no. 
1441 a 1,1. 65). 

Another Tarentine bronze situla of the fifth to fourth centuries B.c., this 
one with beautiful repousse bas-reliefs, was recently found at Pastrovo and 
published by D. Zontschew in J.D.A.I. Ii (1936), Anz., p. 411. In this article 
Zontschew gives a full list of other similar situlae found in Bulgaria ; cf. the 
appended list of situlae of this type found in the Balkan peninsula and in 
Asia Minor by J. Werner. Note that only one of seventeen situlae was found 
in Asia Minor, the rest being discovered in the Balkan peninsula and the 
majority in Bulgaria. Cf. note 54. 

s 1 I must point out that the Thracian and Scythian graves of the sixth to 
fourth centuries b.c. show a far-reaching similarity in their contents. The 
centres from which the goods were exported were the same for both countries. 
It must be noted, however, that while in South Russia most of the graves even 
of the sixth and fifth centuries yielded a large number of Scythian objects, 
probably of local workmanship, in the early graves of Thrace the Scythian 
objects are rare and were certainly imported. The local objects show an 
unmistakable late-Hallstatt character and are similar to those of the graves 
at Trebenishte. These graves therefore certainly belonged to Thracian 
grandees. The graves of the later group are much more Scythian. Cf. 
Kazarov, P.W.K. vi a, 535 (an excellent list of various types of graves 
excavated in Bulgaria). It is also to be noted that the objects of Ionian work¬ 
manship common in South Russia are rare in Bulgaria, at least in the fifth 
century. 
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52 See my paper ‘ The silver vase of Voronej ’, Mat. for the arch, of S. Russia, 
xxxiv (1914), pp. 91 ff. (in Russian). 

5 3 The horse-frontlet of Panagurishte, B. Filow, Rom. Mitt, xxxii (1917), 
p. 40, fig. 25; the belt of Lovec, I. Welkow, Bull, de I’Institut arch. Bulg. viii 
(1934), pp. 18 ff. On the shapes of metal belts in Italy, M. Rostovtzeff, 
‘Notes d’Arch. Orientale’, Syria, xiii (1932), pp. 327 ff.; the Luristan belts, 
id., ‘Some remarks on the Luristan bronzes', Ipek, vii (1931), p. 53, pi. v, 1, 
and R. Dussaud, ‘Ceinture en bronze du Louristan', Syria, xv (1934), pp. 
187 ff. The kettle of Gundestrup: M. Rostovtzeff, ‘ The Great Hero of Middle 
Asia and his exploits’, Artibus Asiae, iv (1932), p. 108, n. 11. Celtization of 
Greek coins: R. Paulsen, Die ostkeltischen Miinzpragungen. Die Miinzpra- 
gungen der Boier, 1933; cf. C.A.H., vol. of plates, iii, pp. 16, 17. The same 
process is noticeable in the coins of the Odrysian kings, C.A.H., vol. of plates, 
iii, pp. 18,19; cf. the evolution of finger-rings found in the Thracian graves, 

B. Filow, Die Grabhtigelnekropole bei Duvanlij inSudbulgarien, 1934, pp. 191 ff. 

54 I. Welkow, J.D.A . 7 . xlvi (1931), Anz., pp. 418 ff. ; B. Filow, * Die Kuppel- 
graber von Mezek’, Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg. xi (1937), pp. n ff. (in Bulgarian 
with German resume) and I. Welkow, ‘ Die Ausgrabungen bei Mezek und Svilen- 
grad’, ibid., pp. H7ff. (in Bulgarian with German resume). Note especially the 
candelabrum, pp. 38 ff., figs. 37-46; the situla (Tarentine ?), pp. 57 ff., figs. 60, 
61, and the Scytho-Thracian vase and ornaments, pp. 154 ff., figs. 122-5. 
Cf. the grave of Lozengrad, F. W. Hasluck, Ann. Br. Sch. at Athens, xvii 
(1910-11), pp. 76 ff., and B. Filow, Sbornik Shishmanov, p. 46 (in Bulgarian). 

ss It is a pity that none of the Greek cities of Thrace have been excavated. 
However, the little we know of them shows that their aspect and develop¬ 
ment were very similar to those of the Greek cities of the north coast of the 
Euxine. I may call the attention of the reader to the large number of stamped 
jars found at Bizona, Odessus and elsewhere in Bulgaria and published by 
K. Shkorpil, Bull, de l'Inst. arch. bulg. viii (1934), pp. 24 ff. As in south 
Russia, stamps of Thasos, Rhodes, and Sinope predominate, while Cnidian 
and Parian stamps appear sporadically. Besides these there are a certain 
number of stamped jars probably of local origin. Unfortunately no attempt 
was made by Shkorpil to date the stamps. Evidence of local ceramic produc¬ 
tion is furnished by the many pottery kilns discovered at Callatis, Heraclea, 
Odessus, and some other unidentified places (Shkorpil, loc. cit., p. 25 f.). 
Shkorpil has not attempted to date the kilns. 

56 V. Parvan, Dacia, 1928, pp. 35 ff. and pp. 74 ff.; cf. Radu Vulpe, L'Age 
du fer dans les regions thraces de la peninsule balcanique, 1930; A. Alfoldi, 
‘ Studi Ungheresi sulla Romanizzazione della Pannonia Gli Studi Romani nel 
mondo, ii (1935), pp. 267 ff.; E. Panaitescu, 'Momenti della Civilt§L Romana 
nella Mesia’, ibid., pp. 225 ff. (with bibliography); B. Saria, ‘Eine Emonenser 
Landmannschaft in Savaria’, Pannonia-Konyvtar, viii (1935), pp. 5 ff.; 

C. Daicoviciu, La Transylvanie dans VAntiquite, 1938. On the recent excava¬ 
tions of Istrus see, in addition to the summary by Parvan, S. Lambrino in 
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Rev. Ft. Lot. ix (1931), pp. 77 ff., and xi (1933), pp. 457 ff., also Dacia, iii-iv 
(1927-32), pp. 376 ff. On the archaic pottery of Istrus, M. F. Lambrino, 
Dacia, iii-iv (1927-32), pp. 362 ff. and Les vases archaiques d’Histria, 1938. 
A similar analysis of other groups of pottery will yield important material 
for the economic history of Greece and Rome. Very interesting for the early 
commercial relations between modem Rumania (especially its coast) and 
Greece is the rich collection of Greek vases of Kalinderu: some at least 
of these were found in Rumania. See E. Cotin, La Collection des vases grecs 
du Musee Kalinderu, 1937 (S. Lambrino, Bibliotheque d’Istros, i). The 
Scythian finds in Hungary and Rumania are dealt with by N. Fettich in my 
Skythien und der Bosporus, pp. 484 ff. 

57 Trebenishte—B. Filow, Die archaische Nekropole von Trebenischte am 
Ochridasee, 1927; N. Vulic, ‘Ein neues Grab bei Trebenischte’, Oest. Jahresh. 
xxvii (1932), pp. 1 ff., and ‘Neue Graber in Trebenischte’, ibid, xxviii (1933), 
pp. 164 ff., id. Rev. Arch.vi (1934), pp. 26 ff., cf. id. J.D.A.I. xlv (1930), 
Anz., pp. 276 ff. and pp. 461 ff. On the origin of the bronzes of Trebenishte, 
C. Praschniker, ‘Zu den neuen Funden von Trebenischte’, Oest. Jahresh. 
xxvii (1932), pp. xo6 ff. The attempt to attribute the bronzes to Italian 
workshops (E. Pemice, Gott. Gel. Anz. cxci (1929), pp. 445 ff., and A. K. 
Neugebauer, Forsch. u. Fortschritte, 1931, pp. 193 ff.) must be regarded as an 
obvious mistake. Nor do I regard as probable the suggestion of V. Cajkanovic, 
‘ Das Ratsel von Trebeniste ’, Rev. Internat. des Etudes Balkaniques, i-ii (3-4) 
(1936), pp. 137 ff., that the graves at Trebenishte are those of Celts who were 
returning home after the capture and pillage of Delphi (which never took 
place!). The contents of the graves and their probable date do not support 
the suggestion. We should, for example, expect to find in the graves the 
typical La Tene military equipment (e.g. the swords); but, so far as I know, 
no La Tene objects were found in them. It would be still more surprising, if 
the graves belonged to the Hellenistic period, to find in them no coins or other 
objects of late classical and Hellenistic times. In the article by Cajkanovic 
the reader will find a summary of the many conjectures as to the nationality 
of the men and women buried in the graves. 

58 On Illyria see the bibliography by M. Holleaux in C.A.H. vii, p. 932. 
Add, on Albania in general, M. Ugolini, Albania Antica, Ricerche archeo- 
logiche, i (1928), ‘L’Acropoli di Fenice’, ii (1932), and on Apollonia, Albania, i 
(i925)-v (1935). Cf. L. Rey, Repertoire topobibliographique des Antiquites 
d’Albanie, 1928, and ‘Lettre d'Albanie’, Rev. Internat. des Etudes Balkani¬ 
ques, iii. i (5) (1937), pp. 301 ff. See also the periodical Japigia. On the 
relations between the Adriatic Sea and Greece before the fourth century, 
R. L. Beaumont, J.H.S. lvi (1936), pp. 162 ff. On Dionysius and his Illyrian 
colonies, M. Holleaux, C.A .H. vii, pp. 825 ff. On the texts of Theopompus and 
Ps.-Aristotle, Francotte, P.W.K. ix. 1410 and Fluss, ibid. xvi. 1742 (art. Naro). 

59 L. Marton, ‘Die Friihlatenezeit in Ungam’, Arch. Hungarica, xi (1933); 
cf. A. Alfoldi, quoted in n. 56. 
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60 P. Jacobsthal, ‘Einige Werke keltischer Kunst’, Die Antike, x (1934), 
pp. 17 ff., and ‘Bodenfunde griechischer Vasen nordlich der Alpen’, Germania, 
xviii (1934), pp. 14 ff.; cf. H. Hubert, Les Celtes et Vexpansion celtique jusqu’a 
Vepoque de la Tene, 1932, pp. 98 ff., and W. von Jenny, Keltische Metallarbeiten 
aus heidnischer und christlicher Zeit, 1935. 

61 I may quote as an example the careful collection of material in F. von 
Duhn, Italische Graberkunde, i, 1924, and ii, 1939. 

62 A good summary in A. Della Seta, Italia Antica, 2nd ed., 1928 (with good 
bibliography). 

63 See, e. g., T. Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, i, ‘Rome and 
Italy of the Republic’, 1933, where no chapter is devoted to the economic 
history of pre-Roman Magna Graecia, Etruria, and the rest of Italy. In vol. 
iii (1937) of the Econ. Survey V. M. Scaramuzza, in the section dealing with 
Sicily, begins his survey with the First Punic war. Some material (centring 
round Latium and Rome) will be found in T. Frank’s excellent book An 
Economic History of Rome, 2nd ed., 1927, ch. ii, ‘The early trade of Latium 
and Etruria’, pp. 16 ff., cf. ch. vii, ‘Industry and Commerce’, pp. 108 ff. In 
C.A.H. iv one (rather meagre) chapter (ch. iv, 'The outer Greek world in the 
sixth century’, by P. N. Ure) is devoted to the conditions of the sixth century, 
but special chapters have not been devoted to the evolution of Italy and Sicily 
from the economic and cultural point of view in the fifth and fourth centuries. 
Cf. F. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., ch. vi, where he pays due attention to 
the economic history of Italy. 

64 See, e. g., F. Schachermeyr’s review of Hasebroek, Griechische Wirtschafts- 
u. Gesellschaftsgeschichte, 1931, in Klio, xxvi (1932-3), pp. 121 ff. 

63 The evidence has been repeatedly collected and illustrated, see, e. g., 
H. Knorringa, Emporos, 1926, p. 98 f. Salt fish was imported into Greece 
from Italy (Tarentum) by Bruttian and Campanian merchants, Euthydemus 
irepl Taplgorv ap. Athen. iii. 116 c; much was imported also from Cadiz (Athen. 
ibid., and iii. 118 d and e, from Antiphanes and Nicostratus). It remained so 
in later times, see the famous cookery-book of Archestratus, fr. 52, Ribbeck; 
fr. 38, Brandt (Sicilian tunny). 

66 It will be sufficient to refer to Bliimner, Die gewerbliche Thatigkeit, &c., 
p. 106, and to the copious bibliography on the Etruscan bronze ware in Della 
Seta, loc. cit., p. 465 f. 

67 Bliimner, loc. cit., p. 121 f. For the Sicilian beds and cushions, Eubulus 
(Kock, ii. 200). 

68 Cf. the article by Schachermeyr quoted in note 64. 

69 See, e.g., the remarks of R. HackI, ‘Merkantile Inschriften auf attischen 
Vasen’, Munch. Arch. Studien, 1909, p. 103. Note the large quantity of 
cheap Attic pottery referred to in the mercantile inscriptions and the 
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low prices of pottery in general. Imports of small quantities of such ware 
would not pay. On the Greek vases imported into Italy see the bibliography 
in Della Seta, loc. cit., p. 449. 

70 Much has been written recently on Tarentine art and especially on 
Tarentine toreutic: see E. Pernice, Die hellenistische Kunst in Pompeji, iv, 
Gefasse und Gerate aus Bronze, 1925; K. A. Neugebauer, ‘ Reifarchaische 
Bronzevasen mit Zungenmuster’, Rom. Mitt, xxxviii-xxxix (1923-4), pp. 
341 ff.; P. Wuilleumier, Le Tresor de Tarente (coll. E. de Rothschild ), 1930, cf. 
A. Rumpf, ‘Relief in Villa Borghese’, Rom. Mitt, xxxviii-xxxix (1923-4), 
pp. 446 ff.; W. Amelung, ‘ Studien zur Kunstgeschichte Unteritaliens und 
Siziliens’, ibid, xl (1925), pp. 181 ff.; G. E. Rizzo, Nuovi studi sul cratere di 
Buccino, ibid., pp. 217 ff. On the Tarentine situlae found in the Balkan 
peninsula see above, notes 50 and 54. On the bronzes of Sicily see the 
bibliography collected by Della Seta, loc. cit., p. 450. 

71 See, e. g., Hehn, Kidturpflanzen, &c., 6th ed., p. 72 f., and p. 11, cf. A. 
Jarde, art. ‘Vinum’ in Daremberg et Saglio, Diet, v, p. 923. 

72 T. Frank, An Economic History of Rome, 2nd ed., 1927, p. 60 f. 

73 Della Seta, loc. cit.,pp. 167 ff., and bibliography, p. 453.; cf. Courby, Les 
Vases grecs a reliefs, Paris, 1922. 

74 M. Rostovtzeff, ‘Notes d'archeologie orientale, II, Les agrafes de 
ceintures', Syria, xiii (1932), p. 328 f.; cf. E. Pernice, Die hellenistische Kunst 
in Pompeji, iv, Gefasse und Geriite aus Bronze, p. 7, cf. 6 (on the Italian cuirass 
found in Africa). 

75 See F. Heichelheim’s contributions quoted in notes 16 and 26. 


CHAPTER III 

1 The best general accounts of the economic development of the Hellenistic 
world will be found in G. Glotz, Le Travail dans la Grece ancienne, 1920, pp. 
379 ff. (there is an English translation); U. Wilcken, ‘Alexander der Grosse 
und die hellenistische Wirtschaft ’, Schmollers Jahrb., xlv (2) (1921), pp. 45 ff.; 
F. Oertel, in R. v. Pohlmann's Gesch. der soz. Frage und des Sozialismus in der 
antiken Welt, ii, 2nd ed., 1925, pp. 537 ff.; K. J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch., iv, 2nd ed., 
1925, pp. 270ff.; W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization, 2nd ed., 1930, pp. 
69 ff.; F. Heichelheim, ' Welthistorische Gesichtspunkte zu den vormittelal- 
terlichen Wirtschaftsepochen’, Festgabe fur W. Sombart, 1933, pp. 181 ff. 
and Wirtschaftsg., ch. vii. For Athens there are the excellent books of 
W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 1911, and S. Jebelev, History of Athens 
from 229 to 30 b.c., 1898 (in Russian). 

2 On Alexander and his economic activity: U. Wilcken, ‘Alexander 
der Grosse und die hellenistische Wirtschaft’, Schmollers Jahrb., xlv (2) 
(1921), pp. 45 ff., and Alexander der Grosse, 1931, pp. 238 ff., cf. pp. 263 ff.; 
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W. W. Tarn, C.A.H. vi, pp. 427 ff.; H. Berve, Das Alexanderreich auf prosopo- 
graphischer Grundlage, i, 1926, pp. 291 ff. and Griechische Geschichte, ii, 1933, 
pp. 159 ff.; A. M. Andreades, Xvorrjfjui ‘ EhXrjviKrjs Srj/ioaia? oLKovoftlas, i. 2, I, 
1930, of which there is a French translation; cf. his paper, 'Le montant du 
budget d'Alexandre le Grand', XXII e Session de I’Institut International de 
Statistique, Londres, 1934 (La Haye, 1934). On the sources, E. Kornemann, 
Die Alexandergeschichte des Konigs Ptolemaios I. von Aegypten, 1935, esp. 
pp. 159 ff. I may quote in addition some of the most recent surveys of the 
general policy of Alexander, including his economic policy: W. Kolbe, ' Die 
Weltreichidee Alexanders des Grossen’, 1936 ( Freiburger Wissenschaftliche 
Gesellschaft, xxv); W. W. Tam, ‘ Alexander the Great and the Unity of Man¬ 
kind’, Proc. Brit. Acad, xix (1933, pp. 123 ff); U. Wilcken, 'Die letzten 
Plane Alexanders des Grossen’, Sitzb. Berl. Akad., xxiv (1937), pp. 192 ff., 
(on the western plans of Alexander), and V. Ehrenberg, Alexander and the 
Greeks , 1938. 

3 Alexander and Columbus: U. Wilcken, ‘Alexander der Grosse und die 
hellenistische Wirtschaft,’ p. 50. The only resemblance I can see between the 
discovery of America and Alexander’s conquest of the East is the increased 
amount of gold and silver subsequently put into circulation in western 
Europe and Greece respectively. I see no striking parallel between the 
development of the ancient world after Alexander’s conquests and the 
evolution of the modem world. 

4 See H. Berve, Das Alexanderreich auf prosopographischer Grundlage, 
1926, ii, pp. 169 ff., cf. pp. 193 ff. 

s See the references in note 2. Excellent lists of Alexander’s colonies will 
be found in H. Berve, Das Alexanderreich, ii, pp. 291 ff., and V. Tscherikower, 
‘Die hellenistischen Stadtegriindungen von Alexander dem Grossen bis auf 
die Romerzeit’, 1926 (Philol. Suppl. xix), pp. 138 ff., cf. W. W. Tam, loc. cit. 
and E. Bickermann, Gnomon, iv (1928), pp. 351 ff. V. Chapot, ‘Alexandre 
fondateur de villes’, Mel. Glotz, i, 1932, pp. 173 ff., goes too far in his 
endeavour to minimize the results of Alexander’s colonization. On the in¬ 
dividual colonies ascribed to Alexander see A. H. M. Jones, The Cities of the 
Eastern Roman Provinces, 1937 (Index, s.v. ‘Alexander’). On Bactria, 
Alexander’s handling of the country and the massacre there of 23,000 Greek 
mercenaries (Diod. xviii. 7, cf. xvii. 99. 5 f. ), see W. W. Tarn, The Greeks 
in Bactria and India, p. 72. On Bactria in the early Hellenistic period, see 
below, Ch. IV. 

6 Much has been written on Alexander’s coinage. A useful survey, based 
to a large extent on the masterly monographs of E. T. Newell, will be found 
in Ch. Seltman, Greek Coins, 1933, pp. 203 ff. It is very probable that 
Alexander chose the Attic standard not only in view of its popularity in the 
Aegean world but also because it was widely used alongside of the Persian 
in the Persian Empire, especially in Palestine—see O. R. Sellers and W. F. 
Albright, Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res. xliii (1931), p. 10. The only standard which 
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competed with the Attic in Alexander’s time was the Rhodian. Cf. below, 
notes 38 (on the hoards of Alexander’s coins) and 49. 

7 On the pay of the Hellenistic soldiers, which included dpcLvtov, alros 
or fierprjiia, oltowlov or cnrrjpeaiov, t/xanorjud? or icrOr/s, see the remarks of 
Kromayer-Veith, Heerwesen ( Handbuch Alt.-Wiss. iv. 3, 2), 1928, pp. 122 ff. 
(with bibliography), and Rostovtzeff, Rev. E. A. xxxiii. (1931), p. 11, cf. 

H. W. Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers, 1933, p. 233, and G. T. Griffith, The 
Mercenaries of the Hellenistic World, 1935, pp. 264 ff. 

Soldiers frequently received gratuities or payments in advance before 
great battles as a kind of insurance (Sofia, ScapeaC). Money in advance (npoSopa) 
was sometimes paid to newly recruited mercenaries (Polyb. xv. 25. 16, 
misinterpreted by A. Passerini, Athen. ix (1931), p. 263, cf. U. Wilcken, Aktenst. 
d. Th. Bank, vi, 14 and vii, 9-10; I am indebted for this reference to Mr. G. T. 
Griffith). On avrrfpeatov and fierprffia, see the inscriptions of Cos, Paton-Hicks, 
nos. 10 and 11; A. Neppi Modona, L’isola di Coo nett’antichita classica, 1933 
(Mem. pubbl. a cur a dell’ 1 st. Storico-Archeol. di Rodi, i), p. 43—a list of sub¬ 
scriptions to defray the airripeoiov (Paton-Hicks, 10), and the fierptfpa 
(ibid, n) to the soldiers in 201 b.c. Cf. G. Cardinali, Riv. Fil., xxxv (1907), pp. 
7 ff. New evidence on ofwviov and airtovtov in Egypt, Hunt, P.Teb. 722 and 
723; U. Wilcken, P. Wiirzb. (Berl. Abh., 1933), no. 7, cf. P. Br. Mus. ii, nos. 
2x9-27 (pp. 1-9); Wilcken, U.P.Z. i, p. 160 and p. 164; P.S.I. iv. 330, 4; 
Wilcken, Arch. Pap. vii, p. 89; E. P. Wegener, J.E.A. xxiii (1937), p. 222, 
no. vi. 

For the organization of the Egyptian army, see below, Ch. IV. Large gifts 
were frequently given to officers of the army as a reward for past services or 
as a means of securing their loyalty. Such gifts were given, for example, to 
two officers, one Cretan, the other Aetolian, of the Ptolemaic garrison of 
Gaza by the kings (probably two successive kings—Euergetes I and Philo- 
pator, or more probably Philopator and Epiphanes, shortly before the 
capture of Gaza by Antiochus III). They are mentioned in a funeral epigram 
set up by one of the officers to his son and his grand-daughter (S.E.G. viii. 
269, where references to previous publications and discussions will be found), 

I . 9 ff.: 7) firjV a/iporepovs ye naXatTrXovTOt famXrjes | AlyvmLoi ypvaeals 
rjyXaiaav yapiaiv. The ypvaeal yap ire 5 were probably gold crowns. 

8 See the general statement of Plutarch where he contrasts Cleomenes with 
the other Hellenistic monarchs (Plut. Cleom. 13, 5): as p-ev yap ol Xotnol rwv 
fiacuXeajv errl rovs dvdptoTTOvs Oi'jpas ittolovvto yprjfiaai Kal StopeaZs, SeXea^ovres 
avrovs Kal Stapdelpovres, dreyyovs Kal aSiKovs ivopu^e elvat, ktX. There was, 
of course, not much difference in this respect between the Successors and the 
later Hellenistic kings. An interesting subject for special inquiry is that of 
the history and character of the Swpeal. The origin of the later Scopeal, 
revocable grants of land to friends, high officers, distinguished philosophers 
and other literary stars, courtesans, &c., whether in the East (especially 
in the Persian Empire), or in the West (especially in Macedonia), is to be found 
in the feudal structure of both Persia and Macedonia. It is unnecessary to 
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refer to the well-known Swpeal of the Persian kings to Persians and particularly 
to foreigners (everybody will think in this connexion of Themistocles). More 
important for the history of Hellenistic Swpeal is the immemorial practice of 
Macedonian kings whereby large or small holdings were granted both to 
Macedonians and to Greeks: see F. Hampl, Der Konig der Makedonen, 1934, 
p. 28 (Hegesippus [Dem .],Halon. 41, cf. 39), 40 f. and 45. Most of these Swpeal 
lay outside Macedonia, but some of them were given by Macedonian kings to 
their eralpoi in Macedonia proper. I may quote, for example, the bargain 
between Cassander and Polyperchon (Diod. xx. 28. 2 and 3) in 309 B.c.: 
Cassander guarantees to Polyperchon for his support ra? Trpoyeyevqp.evas Kara 
ManeSovlav Scoped?. On Philip V see below, Ch. V. 

The grant of personal doreai, feudal in its origin, became a very important 
political factor in the policy of Alexander and of his successors. I may recall, 
for example, those given to Eumenes in Asia Minor by Alexander and Per- 
diccas (Diod. xviii. 57. 3 f.), those granted by Antipater to Craterus in 323 
B.c. (Diod. xviii. 18.7), the treatment by Ptolemy Soter in 312 of Andronicus, 
the strategus of Tyre, who remained faithful to Antigonus and Demetrius 
during the siege and was later captured by Ptolemy (Diod. xix. 86. 2: ov 
jxrjv o ye llToAepalos t’/x vrj vikiIkt]ucv aX Ad rovvavrlov Sou? Scoped? etge irepl avrov, 
eva t&v <f>lXa>v TToirjcrdjxevog Kal irpoaywv evrlpLCUs), the many cases of political 
refugees receiving Scoped? jxeyaXas Kal crwragets from various Hellenistic kings 
of the early third century b.c., as reported by Teles irepl <f>vyrjs (Hense), 
p. 23, &c. There was the same political motive and the same survival of 
Macedonian and Persian traditions in the grants of Antiochus Epiphanes, e.g. 
in his gift of Tarsus and Mallus to his mistress Antiochis. Later the grant 
of doreai, especially in Egypt and Syria, became one of the devices of 
the economic policy of the Ptolemies and Seleucids alike, see Rostovtzeff, 
Studien z. Gesch. d. rom. Kolonates, 1910, pp. 251 ff., and A large estate in Egypt, 
1922, pp. 42 ff., and pp. 143 ff. Cf. below, Chs. IV and V. 

It is difficult to decide whether we should connect with the doreai of this 
character the grants of land made by a superior power to a subordinate, e.g. 
the bestowal by Antigonus on Asander of his Carian satrapy Swpedv, similar 
grants of land by the Romans after Magnesia to various cities and kings 
S copedv (e.g. Clazomenians, Polyb. xxi. 45. 5; Eumenes II, id. xxi. 45. 10; 
Rhodians, id. xxii. 5. 4, xxv. 4. 5 and 5. 1; cf. A. Heuss, ‘Die volkerrechtli- 
chen Grundlagen der rom. Aussenpolitik in rep. Zeit’, (Klio, Beih. N.F. 18), 
p. 108, &c.). 

I need not quote individual cases of large gifts made to various cities by 
the Successors. The best known are the gifts of Antigonus to Athens in 
306/5 and again in 305/4 b.c. (Diod. xx. 46, 4; Plut. Demetr. 10, 1; S.I.G. 3 
334). I may mention also the loan granted by Lysimachus to the city of 
Miletus, which was repaid with great difficulty by the city with the help of 
another loan furnished by some rich citizens of Cnidus (Rehm, Milet, Erg. 
d. Ausgr. i. 3, pp. 294 ff.—282 b.c.), the large gifts of grain to Rhodes by 
Soter, Cassander and Lysimachus during Demetrius’ siege of the city (Diod. 
xx. 96 and 100), the well-known gifts of Lysimachus to Athens after Ipsus 
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(10,000 med. of grain and later 130 tal.); see A. M. Andreades, A History 
of Greek Public Finance, i, 1933, p. 176, and ‘H SrjpoocovopuK^ itoAitikt] tov 
fSaoiAetos Avcn/id^ov, Hellenica, ii (1929), pp. 257 ff. (=Mel. P. Thomas, 
1930 . PP- 6 ff.) 

9 See below, Ch. IV. 


10 Characteristic of the early Hellenistic kings and especially of Antigonus 
is the reply of the latter to one of his friends, Aristodemus, who was supposed 
to be the son of a cook, when Aristodemus advised him to be less lavish in his 
expenditure and gifts: “ot Xoyot aov” eh rev, “w Apior6Brip,e 3 irepit.wp.a.Tos 
o£ovotv” Plut. Mor. Apophthegm. 182 'Avnyovov, D, 11. Cf. one of the many 
scandalous actions of Demetrius, Plut. Demetr. 27,1: he ordered the Athenians 


to pay him 250 tal., kcli rrjs elanpa^eios ovvrovov Kat aTTapaiTrjTov yevopevr^s, 
I8(i>i' rjOpoiopevov to apyvpiov eKeXevoe Aapla Kai rats nepl airr/v eralpais els 
ap-rjypa 8o9rjvac. Cf. also the general description of a Hellenistic court by 
Plut. Cleom. 13: its luxury, its grand air, its multitude of servants and officers. 


11 The date and interpretation of the inscription at Miletus are controver¬ 
sial: see W. W. Tarn, J.H.S. xlvi (1926), pp. 158 ff.; Hermes, lxv (1930), pp. 
446 ff.; J.H.S. liii (1933), p. 62, n. 50, on one side; and W. Otto, Beitrdge zur 
Seleukidengeschichte, 1928, pp. 25 ff.; Phil, lxxxvi (1931), pp. 400 ff. Cf. W. 
Peremans, Rev. Beige, xii (1933), pp. 49 ff. (on the date of the battle of Cos), 
and C. B. Welles, R.C., no. 14. In accord with my view (rule of Ptolemy 
between 295 and 289 b.c.) P. Roussel in G. Glotz, Hist. Gr. iv. I, p. 354, n. 29. 

12 On the loans collected by Philocles, J. A. O. Larsen, ‘Roman Greece', 
T. Frank, Econ. Surv. iv, p. 340. Larsen regards the loans collected by 
Philocles as contracted for payment of the tribute not to Demetrius but to 
Philadelphus, which I consider highly improbable. On the loans in general, 
below, Ch. V, n. 22. Cf. the three inscriptions from Boeotia recently published 
(N. G. Pappadakis, 'Apy- AeXrlov, viii (1923), pp. 182 ff. ; W. Schwahn, 
‘Boiotische Stadtanleihen aus dem III. Jahrh. v. Chr.’, Hermes, Ixvi (1931), 
pp. 337 ff.), which relate to loans contracted by two cities of Boeotia (Charsiai 
and Acraiphia), the first with the city of Thisbe, and the others with two 
private persons, on a mortgage of all their property. None of the loans was 
repaid when due. The inscriptions show how serious was the financial situa¬ 
tion of some of the Greek cities in the third century, certainly not solely as a 
result of the mismanagement of their finances. 

13 There is no good general study of the armies of the Hellenistic period. 
The earlier accounts of ‘ Greek military antiquities ’ such as those of Kochly 
und W. Rustow, Geschichte des gr. Kriegswesens, 1852; H. Droysen, Heerwesen 
und Kriegfiihrung der Griechen, 1889; Ad. Bauer, Griechische Privat- und 
Kriegsaltertiimer, 2nd ed. ( Handb. kl. Altertumswissensch. iv. 1. 2), pay 
very little attention to the question of the organization of the Hellenistic 
armies and treat the Hellenistic age as a unit without distinguishing between 
the various periods (an exception is the excellently illustrated book by 
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P. Couissin, Les Institutions militaires et navales des Grecs, 1931). In this they 
are followed by the most modern general surveys, e.g. Kromayer-Veith, 
Heerwesen, &c., 1928, pp. 120 f£., and M. Cary, A History of the Greek World, 
1932, pp. 231 ff. 

Of the more special studies bearing on the Hellenistic armies in general I 
may quote here K. Grote, Das griechische Soldnerwesen der hellenistischen 
Zeit, 1913; A. Spendel, Untersuchungen zum Heerwesen der Diadochen, 1915; 
my own remarks, Rev. is. A. xxxiii (1931), pp. 5 ff.; H. Berve, Das Alexan- 
derreich, &c., i, 1926, pp. xoi ff.; H. W. Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers from 
the Earliest Times to the Battle of Ipsus, 1933, esp. parts V, ‘The Age of 
Alexander’, and VI, ‘The Age of the Diadochi’, pp. 177 ff., and G. T. Griffith, 
The Mercenaries of the Hellenistic World, 1935. The works dealing with 
the armies of the individual Hellenistic States will be cited later in this book. 
Two documents which have been recently found, one at Amphipolis, the 
other at Chalcis, have a very important bearing on the regulations in force in 
the Macedonian armies. The first belongs certainly, and the second in all 
probability, to the time of Philip V, and both bear on the conditions prevailing 
in Macedonian garrisons. It is probable that regulations similar to those 
contained in these two documents were observed in the earlier Macedonian 
armies. One of them, that found at Amphipolis, which is fragmentary, illus¬ 
trates various aspects of the life of the garrison of the city, see P. Roussel, 
Rev. Arch., v (1934), pp. 39 ff., and M. Feyel, ibid, vi (1935), pp. 29 ff. 
The other, found at Chalcis, is complete and contains regulations concerning 
the management by the olnovopoi (and ppovpapxoi) of the military store¬ 
houses, see H. B. Kovyeas, 'EAXr)vu<d, vii (1934), pp. 177 ff. This last is a 
hia.ypap.pLa of the king published by the commandant of Chalcis. The docu¬ 
ment is not dated, but the forms of the letters point to the time of Philip V. 
The supreme jurisdiction in the case of offences rests with the king. Cf. on 
these documents C. B. Welles, A.J.A. xlii (1938), pp. 245 ff. and E. Biker- 
mann, Rev. Phil, xii (1938), pp. 295 ff. With these two documents we may 
compare an inscription of 221 b.c. recently found in Macedonia (Eordaia) 
(at a place called KoiAdha near Kozane) and published by X. I. MaKapovas, 
’E<f>. ’Apx ., I934~5, PP- 117 ff- and C. B. Welles, loc. cit., p. 276. It contains a 
letter of Philip V in reply to a (fragmentary) petition of several officers and 
soldiers of a Adgos headed by a reTpdpxrjs. The military titles of the soldiers 
and officers are of great interest. (On this document more is said below, 
Ch. V, n. 35 ff-) 

14 Mutinies and betrayals of the Successors by their armies, or parts of 
them, are too familiar to students of the Hellenistic period to need support 
by quotations. As regards open revolts, I may quote at random that of 
Macedonians against Antipater (Polyaen. iv. 6,4) and that of 3,000 Macedonian 
soldiers against Antigonus in Cappadocia (id. iv. 6. 6). Cf. Parke, op. cit., 
p. 208. The character of the soldier who receives promotion and becomes rich 
after having betrayed his former commander is well known to the New 
Comedy. Menander, K 6 \a£, 40 ff., speaks of one of them, probably a Thracian, 
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who changed his name BWvs into Bias, a Sip.oiplrrjs with quantities of money. 
Wondering about the origin of his wealth, Pheidias, his rival, says: ttoA[lv 
tip’ Tj vav~\v 7] aarpdiTrjV 7) cr[u/xju.d^ous'] [ [7r/>oSous‘ €K€pSa]vev rt SrjAos ecrri 
(the restorations are supported by the utterances of Pheidias that follow). 

15 On the relations between the cities and the rulers, and on similar relations 
between the armies and their commanders-in-chief, based on avppaxla. and 
evvoia, see F. Schroter, De regum hell, epistulis, &c., 1933, p. 44; E. Bicker- 
mann, ‘Bellum Antiochenum', Hermes, Ixvii (1932), p. 58 f., and 59, 1, cf. 
p. 63 f.; V. Ehrenberg, in Gercke u. Norden, Einl., iii, 3, 1932, p. 83; 
M. Holleaux, B.C.H. Ivii (1933), pp. 37 ££.; C. B. Welles, R.C., Indices, s.v. 
evvoia and p. 66 f.; P. Zancan, II monarcato ellenistico nei suoi elementi 
federativi, 1934, pp. 19 ff.; E. Bickermann, ‘Alexandre le Grand et les villes 
d’Asie’, Rev. E. G. xlvii (1934), pp. 346 ff. 

A good summary of the views expressed by various scholars concerning 
the constitutional status of the Greek cities of Asia Minor in the time of 
Alexander and the Successors will be found in Th. Lenschau’s report on Greek 
history in Bursians Jahresb., ccliii (1936), pp. 151 ff. To this has to be added 
a recent treatment of the problem by V. Ehrenberg, Alexander and the Greeks, 
1938, pp. 41 ff., (cf. W. W. Tarn, Cl. Rev., Iii (1938) pp. 234 f.), and also by 
E. Bikerman, Institutions des Seleucides, 1938, pp. 133 ff. (cities) and 51 ff. 
(army). We must sharply discriminate between the legal status of the army 
and the cities and the situation de facto. Legally the Successors were the 
masters of the army and the overlords of the Greek cities. De facto they 
depended almost entirely on them, and acted accordingly. On evvoia in 
general, as it appears in official documents of various kinds to denote a feel¬ 
ing which animates both the ruler and the ruled, W. Schubart, ‘Das helle- 
nistische Konigsideal nach Inschriften und Papyri’, Arch. Pap. xii (1936), 
pp, 8 ff. On the notion of evvoia in Greece, especially in the fourth century, 
and the technical political meaning of this word, E. Skard, ‘Zwei religios- 
politische Begriffe Euergetes-Concordia' (Avh. utgitt av Det NorskeVidenskaps 
Akad., ii, Hist.-Filos. Kl., 1931, ii, pp. 29 ff.). As regards the cities and the 
subjects of the kings in general, compare also the treatise nepi fiacnXelas of 
Ecphantus (Stob. iv. 7.64) the Pythagorean (second century B.c. ?): ‘ and there 
must exist complete goodwill (evvoia) first on the part of the king towards 
his subjects, and secondly on their part towards the king, such as is felt by 
a father towards his son, a shepherd towards his sheep, and by a law towards 
those who use it’ (transl. by E. Goodenough, Yale Class. Stud, i, 1928 p. 84); 
cf. another fragment of Ecphantus (Stob. iv. 7.65) translated by Goodenough, 
ibid., p. 89. On the date of Ecphantus, W. W. Tam, ‘Alexander the Great 
and the Unity of Mankind’, Proc. Brit. Acad, xix (1933), p. 128. 

Most instructive as regards the de facto relations between the cities, the 
army, and the king in time of danger and war is the well-known document, 
or rather set of documents, relating to Smyrna and to the royal soldiers 
stationed and settled at Magnesia (O.G.I. 229, Seleucus II). Smyrna whole¬ 
heartedly supported Seleucus II in his struggle with Egypt. Her relations 
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with the king are described several times in this dossier as ewoia /cal <f>iXla 
( 1 . 3), or evvoia /cal faXon/xia (1. 8). In her dealings with the rebellious soldiers 
of Seleucus II in Magnesia, Smyrna exhorted them Bia<f>vXdaaeiv rrjv <f>iXlav 
/cal avpjiaylap rott (SarrtAet ( 11 . 15 and 18) or Biarrjpeiv rr/v avfip.aylav /cal ttjv 
cvvoiav twi pacnXci (II. 37, 62, 93). On this inscription see V. Ehrenberg, 
Alexander and the Greeks, p. 48; E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., pp. 100 ff.; C. J. 
Cadoux, Ancient Smyrna, 1938, pp. 114 ff. Cf. Lysimachus’ letter to Priene 
(O.G.I. 13; Welles, R.C., no. 6 ), where Lysimachus describes his power as 
based on himself, his friends, and his Bwapeis; the same expressions are used 
by the city of Ilium in the decree concerning King Antiochus I [O.G.I. 219): 
note esp. 1 . 16 where, in speaking of Antiochus’ kingdom, the Ilians describe 
it as prosperous and brilliant fiaXujra fiev Sid t rjv IBlav <1 perry, etra /cal Sia 
rrjv tcD/x <f)LXtuv /cal tu/v Swayecov evvoiav. On the political role played by the 
armies of the Diadochi before the establishment of the balance of power, cf. 
F. Granier, Die makedonische Heeresversammlung, 1931, pp. 58 ff.; F. Hampl, 
Der Konig der Makedonen, 1934, p. 63; P. Zancan, II monarcato ellenistico, 
&c., 1934, pp. 35 ff. 

16 I should like to recognize in the speaker of an interesting fragment of 
Menander’s 'AXtets, 24 K., a mercenary soldier who is boasting about his wealth: 
evTTopovfiev ovBe perplcos. i/c KvtvBa/v ypvalov, | Ilepai/cal crroXal Be /ceiv\r\ai 
7 Top<f>vpai, Topevfiara | evBov ear’, avBpes, voTqpL [aAAa r dpyvpwpara] | kclktv- 
TUx>p.dr<x>v rrpocranra, rpaye\a<f>oi, Xafipiovia. Cf. the inventory of gifts be¬ 
stowed on Apollo of Didyma by Seleucus I ( O.G.I. 214; Welles, R.C., no. 
5). The life of the soldiers of the armies of the Diadochi was not dull. Bias 
the Sinoiplrrfs of Menander’s KoXa£ (293 K.) boasts of his drinking exploits: 
KorvXas x a >povv SeKO. | eV KarmaSoKia kovSv ypvaovv, ErpovOla, | t pis iiemov 
fieorov y. [SrpovO.) 'AXe^dvBpov rrXeov | rov fiaoiXea/s irerrcD/cas. ( Bi .) ovk eXar- 
tov, ov | [id tt)v ’AOrjvav. (Srp.) p,tya ye. No wonder that these rich soldiers 
were hated by the civilians of Athens of Menander’s time (Men. IlepiKeip. 65 
and 173 f. (AUinson); KoXa£, 40 ff. (Allinson); Slkv(Ivios, 439 K.). 

17 Excellent accounts of a large moving army and of its camp will be found 
in the descriptions of Eumenes' army in the East by Plutarch, Diodorus, and 
Polyaenus: Plut. Eum. 9; Diod. xix. 43. 7; Just. xiv. 3, 6; Polyaen. Strut. 
iv. 6, 13. The last gives a short but very graphic description of the camp 
and the airoo/ceirq: *Avrlyovos Be raiv Evpeveuov aTparuord/v clBcbs anofxeveiv rrju 
dnotjKevrjv, iv Jj ywal/ces rjcrav avruiv /cal re/cva, /cal naXXa/cal, /cal ol/cerai, ical xpvaos, 
/cal apyvpos, /cal oaa aXXa e/CTrjcravTO ano rfjs [/.era ’AXe^avBpov arparelas. Com¬ 
pare the story of the death of Ceteus, the Indian arpa-nqyos, and of the contest 
between his two wives for the privilege of being burned on his funeral pyre in 
the camp of Eumenes, Diod. xix. 33 ff. One of these wives before dying gives 
away her jewels to her girl relatives and friends. Note the presence of all these 
women with their jewels and slaves in the camp. They all belonged to the 
dnoaKevrf. Similar conditions prevailed in the army of Ophelas when he moved 
against Carthage: Diod. xx. 40-1.1. Cf. the anoa/ceval of the Autariatae who 
were serving in the army of Lysimachus, Polyaen. Strut, iv. 12.1. 
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It is worthy of note that in many cases the anooKevrj played an important 
part in deciding the issue of great battles, the soldiers caring for it more than 
for their commander. The best known is the case of Eumenes quoted above. 
Compare the case of Ptolemy I in 306 B.c., Diod. xx. 47, 4. After the defeat 
of Menelaus’ army near Salamis (Cyprus) Demetrius took 3,000 prisoners 
and incorporated them in his army anoSiSpaaKovTcvv S’ avrwv irpos tovs 
rrepl t dv MeveXaov Sia to rds arm attends ev Alyvmcp KaraXeXovnevai rrapd 
IJToXepaup, yvovs aperaOerovs ovras iveflflaarev els tcls vavs Kai npos ’ Avrlyovov 
els Svplav aneoreiXev. It will be observed that Ptolemy preferred that forces 
serving outside Egypt should not have their airooKeval with them. Cf. 
U. Wilcken, Arch. Pap. viii (1927), p. 89. On the anoaKeval in general, W. Schu- 
bart, G.G.A. cbcxv (1913)^.617; E. Bevan ,House of SeleucusII, 1902,p. 291; 
Kromayer-Veith, Heerwesen, p. 126; E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel. pp. 91 ff. On 
the technical and juridical meaning of anooKevri, M. Holleaux, Rev. E. G. 
xxxix (1926), p. 355; E. Kiessling, Arch. Pap., viii (1927), pp. 241 ff.; 
U. Wilcken, ibid., p. 88 (P. Bad. 48); H. Kortenbeutel, ‘Zum Sondergericht 
der Aposkeuai', A eg. xvi (1936), pp. 292 ff.; U. Wilcken, Arch. Pap. xii (1937), 
pp. 23 f.; cf. M. Holleaux, 'Hyepdiv rd>v e$co rageiov, Rev. E. G. xxxv (1922), 
p. 198; D. Cohen, 01 efco ragecuv, Mnem. liv (1926), p. 82. On the anocrKeval 
of the armies of the Successors, H. W. Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers, 
p. 207 and note 7. 

18 Diod. xx. 82-3, cf. 84. 5 and 97. 5, and the description of the navy of 
Demetrius in 302/1, Diod. XX. HOI tfuXiKa Se Taypara teal ireipaTtav rrauro- 
handjv tcuv avvTpeyovrwv ini tovs noXepovs xal ray dpmxyds ovk eXarrovs oktcl- 
KujxcXioiv. On the pirates and the part which they played in the political 
life of this period, below, Ch. IV. 


19 Plut. Eutn. 13 (cf. 2): the story of Eumenes and the three hundred 
talents which he was supposed to contribute to the building of Nearchus’ fleet. 
He pretended not to have cash and to have collected the money (probably 
from his debtors) with difficulty through his emTponoi. However, when his 
tent was destroyed by fire, melted gold and silver to the amount of more than 
1,000 talents was found in the ashes. 


20 Pillage: many instances, e.g. in Polyaen. iv. 6. 6; requisitions, e.g. in 
Plut. Phoc. 26. I am inclined to believe that the third paragraph of Suidas’ 
article on fiaaiXela (below, note 24) refers to such compulsory contributions 
and requisitions, as opposed to regular taxation. I cannot find in this para¬ 
graph any criticism of the Ptolemaic fiscal system; rather a concealed 
approval of it. 

21 See P. Jouguet, ‘La politique interieure du premier Ptolem^e’, Bull, de 
1 ‘Inst. Fr. d'Arch. Or. xxx (1930), p. 528 f., and L’Egypte Ptolemaique, 1934 
(G. Hanotaux, Hist, de la Nation Egyptienne, vol. iii), pp. 36 ff.; cf. Cl. Preaux, 
‘Politique de race ou politique royale,' Chron. d’Egypte, xi (1936), pp. ill ff. 
Below, Ch. IV. 
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22 On the veterans and invalids, H. Haessler, Veteranenfiirsorge im griechi- 
schen Altertum, 1926; 0 . Jacob,' Les cites grecques et les blesses de la guerre 
Mel. Glotz, 1932, pp. 461 ff. The subject has not been treated by G. T. 
Griffith, The Mercenaries of the Hellenistic World, 1935. Cf. H. Berve, Das 
Alexanderreich, &c., i, 1926, p. 197 (on Alexander’s army). On the mercen¬ 
aries who received plots of land from their employers, G. T. Griffith, loc. 
tit., pp. 314 ft. Cassandreia: Polyaen. vi. 7. 2. Theangela: M. Rostovtzeff, 
Rev. E. A. xxxiii (1931), p. 18 f. Aspendus: above, Ch. I, n. 7. Smyrna: 
O.G.I. 229 (cf. note 15 above). The cases of Ephesus ( S.I.G . 3 , 363), of Dyme 
(ibid. 529), and of Pharsalus (?)— I.G. ix. 2. 234—are different. Cf. L. Robert, 
Coll. Frohner, I. Inscript. Gr., pp. 94 ff. 

23 On the veterans of Alexander’s army see the fine remarks of L. Robert, 
Antiquite Classique, iv (1935), p. 164. On Gorgus and Minnion of lasus, L. 
Robert, loc. cit., p. 166, and W. Peek and R. Herzog, Ath. Mitt, lvii (1932), 
pp. 52 ff. On the Macedonians and other foreigners at Colophon see the 
decrees of the city published by B. D. Meritt, Am.J.Ph. Ivi (1935), pp. 358 ff., 
and the improved reading and correct interpretation and dating of these 
decrees given by L. Robert, Rev. Phil, x (1936), pp. 162 ff., and esp. p. 162, 
n. 2. Whether they were Macedonian officers or not, the subscribers of 
Colophon became rich while in the service of Alexander or Antigonus. On 
Laomedon, at whose order the famous sarcophagus of Alexander found at 
Sidon was supposed to have been made, see H. Berve, Das Alexanderreich, 
no. 464; I. Papastavru and C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Amphipolis (.Klio , Beih. 
37), 1936, pp. 88 ff. To a later time belongs the well-known Artemidorus of 
Perge, who after service in the army of one of the Ptolemies settled down in 
Thera and built there his famous repevos ; I.G. xii. 3, Suppl., pp. 294 ff.; 
Hiller von Gaertringen, Thera, iii, pp. 89 ff.; U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
Der Glaube der Hellenen, ii, 1932, pp. 387 ff. On petty tyrants in Asia 
Minor during the late Persian domination and the time of Alexander, my 
paper in Anatol. Stud. pres, to Sir William Ramsay, 1923, p. 373, and 
A. H. M. Jones, The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, pp. 28 ff., cf. 46 ff. 
On Hermeias of Atarneus, D. E. W. Wormell, Yale Class. St. v (1935), 
pp. 57 ff. On the later tyrants, below, Ch. IV, n. 230. 


24 This character of the rule of the Successors is well defined in the state¬ 
ment which Suidas incorporated as paragraph 2 in his article (SaoiXela, the 
first paragraph being a definition of j 3 acn\ela based on Chrysippus. The state¬ 
ment is apparently derived not from some treatise nepl fiatnXelas but from an 
historian or publicist of the early Hellenistic period. This paragraph may be 
quoted in full: ovre fvais ovre to SIkouov airoSiSovcri rots avdpcoirois rd s ficunXetas, 
aAAct t ols Bwapevois ip/eiuOaL orpaToneSov Kai yeipl^ew TTpaypara vovveycis. 
otos Ip> FIX litttos Kai of SiaSoyoi 'AXeddvSpov rov yap vlov /card pvaiv ovSev 
dipiX-qaev 17 trvyyeveta Sid rqv rfjs pvyrjs aSvvaplav, too? 8e jirfev TrpoarjKOVTas 
flaoiXeis yeveodai cryeSov CLTrdarjs rrjs o iKovpevrjs. Cf. J. Kaerst, Stud. z. Entw. 
&c., pp. 59 ff.; W. W. Tarn, Antigonus Gonatas, pp. 253 ff. I cannot agree, 
however, with Tam in the view that paragraph 3, which contrasts unlawful 
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exactions by the kings with a regular well-organized taxation, proves that 
‘Stoicism condemned the ordinary Hellenistic kingdoms’. There is nothing 
specifically Stoic in Suidas’ third paragraph, and the statement cannot be 
directed against the Ptolemies, whose aim was to organize efficiently a 
regular taxation. The first paragraph may be another excerpt from the same 
source as that from which paragraph 2 is derived. The leading idea of para¬ 
graph 2 is similar to that of Xen. Mem. iii. 9. 10: the true kings and rulers 
are those who know how to rule; cf. Diotogenes the Pythagorean irepl fiaaiXelas 
(Stob. iv. 7. 61), who considers the main duties of a king to be military 
leadership, justice, and cult. 

A further development of the picture given by Suidas’ source is the state¬ 
ment of Ael. Aristides els ’Poi^v, 27. Aristides, however, contrasts the 
Macedonian kingship with the real fiaaiXela, though he emphasizes in the 
Macedonian monarchies the same point as Suidas’ source, viz. the fact that 
the Macedonians were self-made kings: v<j> iavraiv avrol yeyevrjuevot, ; cf. 
Rostovtzeff, Ges. u. Wirtsch. i, p. 240, n. 6. It is evident that Aristides also 
has in mind the Diadochi, not the later Macedonian kings. 

25 On the relations of Alexander and the Successors with the Greek cities, 
see the bibliography quoted above in note 15. It is known that modem 
scholars are not agreed on the question whether Alexander did or did not 
admit the cities of Asia Minor into the Corinthian League. While E. Biker- 
man, 'Alexandre le Grand et les villes d’Asie’, Rev. £.G. xlvii (1934), pp. 
346 ff. (cf. Inst. Sel., pp. 133 ff.), insists on the latter view (supported by V. 
Ehrenberg, Ost und West, 1935, p. 227—cf. Alexander and the Greeks, pp. 1 ff. 
(Alexander) and 41 ff. (the Successors)—and by G. Radet, J. d. Sav., 1935, 
p. 149 f. (cf. U. Wilcken, Berl. S.B. xxviii (1935), p. 302, n. 5), P. Zancan 
defends the former view (II Monarcato ellenistico, pp. 8 ff.; cf. Th. Lenschau 
quoted in note 15 and W. Schubart, ‘Das Konigsbild des Hellenismus’, 
Die Antike, xiii (1937), pp. 272 ff.). It must be said that though the 
Diadochi regarded themselves legally as masters, not as allies, of the 
Greek cities, they were never consistent in this respect and certainly 
spoke a quite different language in their propaganda. This is why so 
much stress is laid in their official statements and those of their subjects on 
aufifiayla and ewoia as the leading features of the relations between the king 
and the cities (above, note 15). Very interesting in this respect is the state¬ 
ment of Diodorus (Hieronymus) xix. 57. 3 (315 B.c.) about Antigonus when 
he was making preparations for war against the coalition of his enemies. He 
appealed to the edvq, -rroXeis, and Swaarat and asked them for their help: 
ra t’ eOvrj kcu iroXeis Kai Bwaaras irpocrcxaXeLTo els <n>[ifia^lav. Did he appeal 
only to those tribes, cities, and dynasts who were not his subjects, or to 
those inside as well as outside the sphere of his domination ? On the formula 
and the technical terms used by Antigonus (the statement of Diodorus 
certainly goes back to the published text of Antigonus’ proclamation) see 
Index s.v. eOvos, and on the general political situation V. Ehrenberg, Alexander 
and the Greeks, p. 43. Cf. also A. Heuss, ‘Antigonos Monophthalmos und die 
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griechischen Stadte’, Hermes, lxxiii (1938), pp. 133 ff., whose interesting point 
of view cannot be discussed here. 

26 There is much that is interesting in the series of abbreviated decrees of 
Ephesus of the late fourth and early third centuries B.c. republished (with 
additions) and commented upon by J. Keil, Jahreshefte, xvi (1913), pp. 231 ff. 
They show the vicissitudes of Ephesus in the times after Alexander’s death: 
first supporting Perdiccas (ii, h, n), then siding with Antipater (ii, p), still 
later under the overlordship of Demetrius (iii, b). We come next to the 
friendly relations with Ptolemy Soter (decree in honour of Callicrates, the 
friend of Ptolemy I, cf. Diod. xx. 21, 310 B.c.) and the time of Lysimachus’ 
domination (iii, c —construction of the wall by Lysimachus with the co¬ 
operation of a citizen of Cyzicus; Cyzicus without doubt fell within the 
sphere of influence of Lysimachus, cf. below, Ch. IV). The group of decrees 
shows at the same time the wide range of the commercial relations of Ephesus. 
How great was the freedom of action of the major and minor cities in time of 
war is shown by the well-known story of Hieron the tyrant of Priene—the 
struggle of the democrats of Priene against him, and the help given to the 
former by Ephesus with great financial difficulty, Inschr. v. Pr. no. 37; 
S.I.G . 3 363; Paus. vii. 2. 10. 

27 On the Corinthian alliance above, Ch. I, note 7. On the ovp.noXiTeiai. 
and the other ko ira (the Ionian, Dorian, and Aeolian), W. Schwahn, ZvfnToXnHa 
P.W.K. iv A. 1262 ff., and E. Kornemann, Koivov, ibid., Suppl. iv. 918 ff. 
On the koivov tqjv ’Iwvcov, Th. Lenschau, * Iones ’, ibid. ix. 1876 ff.; U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Berl. S.B., 1906, pp. 38 ff. On the Lycian koivov 
and its destinies under and after Alexander, A. H. M. Jones, The Cities of 
the Eastern Roman Provinces, pp. 99 ff. On the koivov twv Kapa> v and the 
koivov tqjv Xpvoraope'cov, L. Robert, It. Anat., 1937, p. 571. On the Nesiotai, 
A. Guggenmeier, Die Geschichte des Nesiotenbundes bis zur Mitte des 3. Jahrh., 
Diss. Wurzburg, 1929, and the articles of Schwahn and Kornemann quoted 
above and Schwahn, ‘Nesiotai’, P.W.K. xvii. 74 ft. ; W. A. Laidlaw, A 
History of Delos, 1933, pp. 94 ff. In general, W. W. Tarn, Hell. Civ., 2nd 
ed., p. 66, and Schwahn, s.v. Evf u,p,axla, P.W.K. iv a. 1129 ff. In these articles 
the reader will find good bibliographies. On the character of the Anatolian 
leagues, V. Ehrenberg, Alexander and the Greeks, p. 42, and H. Bengtson, 
Phil, xcii (1937). PP- I 39 ff* 

28 Kahrstedt, art. 'Synoikismos’, P.W.K., iv A, 1440 ff. On the policy of 
Antigonus as regards synoecism and on the synoecism of Teos and Lebedos, 
C. B. Welles, R.C., nos. 3/4, cf. p. 8 (foundation of Antigoneia in the Troad) ; 
cf. A. Wilhelm, ‘Zu Konig Antigonos' Schreiben an die Teier’, Klio, xxvii 
(1935), pp. 280 ff., and P .Zancan, II Monarcato ellenistico, &c., 1934, pp. 28 ff. 
I cannot agree with Zancan that the owoiKiopios was decided upon by the 
two cities after the earthquake of 304/3 and was not imposed on them by 
Antigonus. On the date of the Tean decree (S.E.G. ii. 579) which may refer 
to the synoecism of Teos and Lebedos, A. Wilhelm, loc. cit., pp. 282 ff. 
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The enlargement of Colophon in the time of Antigonus (311-306 B.c.) looks 
very much like the synoecism of Teos and Lebedos. Antigonus does not 
appear in the foreground, though he was probably active behind the scenes. 
Noteworthy is the participation of rich foreigners in the iirlhoms which, as at 
Teos and Lebedos, was adopted to meet the expense of the city’s enlarge¬ 
ment. See the inscription first published by B. D. Meritt, A.J.Ph. lvi (1935), 
pp. 358 ff., and subsequently discussed and dated by L. Robert, Rev. Phil. 
x (1936), pp. 158 ff. (cf. above, note 23). Like Antigonus, Lysimachus was an 
enthusiastic believer in synoecism. On his synoecism of Ephesus, Colophon, 
and Lebedos, F. Geyer, P.W.K. xiv. 25 ff., and on his synoecisms in general, 
A. M. Andreades, Hellenica, ii (1929), pp. 257 ff. Besides Ephesus he dealt 
with Smyrna, Ilium, and Alexandria Troas. Note that in three cases he took 
up the process where it had been left by Antigonus. Cf. V. Tscherikower, 
‘Die hellenistischen Stadtegrundungen', &c., Phil. Suppl. xix (1927), pp. 
154 ff.; F. Oertel, P.W.K. , xi. 2 ff.; A. H. M. Jones, The Cities, &c., pp. 41 ff. 

29 I will deal with the topic of the colonization of the East by the Diadochi 
and Epigoni in the next chapter. On the alleged colonies of Perdiccas, 
A. H. M. Jones, loc. cit., p. 239, and my paper, ‘Le Gad de Doura et 
Seleucus Nicator’, Mel. syriens R. Dussaud, 1938, pp. 281 ff. On those of 
Antigonus, below, Ch. IV. 

30 Pottery made and used at Athens in the Hellenistic period is well known 
from the finds on the western and northern slopes of the Acropolis (A. 
Watzinger, Ath. Mitt . xxvi (1901), pp. 67 ff., and M. Z. Pease, ‘Pottery from 
the N. slope of the Acropolis', Hesperia, iv (1935), pp. 293 ff.), and from those 
made during the recent American excavations of the Agora (Homer A. 
Thompson, ‘Two centuries of Hellenistic pottery’, Hesperia, iii (1934), pp. 
311 ff.). Cf. F. Courby, Les Vases grecs a reliefs, 1922. 

31 South Russia: see above, Ch. II, notes 17ff. 

32 Athenian pottery at Alexandria, E. Breccia, Bull, de la Soc. Arch, d’Alex. 
viii (1905), pp. 95 ff., and Necropoli di Sciatbi (Catalogue General, &c.), pp. 
45 ff.; R. Pagenstecher, Die griechisch-agyptische Sammlung E. v. Sieglin, 
ii, 3,1913, pp. 5 ff. (Exped. E. v. Sieglin. Ausgrab. in Alexandria, ii). I cannot 
discuss here the problem of the Panathenaic amphorae of which fragments 
have been found in Alexandria, whether they were imported or local 
imitations. On the Hellenistic Panathenaic amphorae in general, S. Dow, 
‘Panathenaic Amphorae from the Hellenistic period’, Hesperia, v (1936), 
pp. 50 ff. Cf. my PI. xx. 

33 Samaria, G. A. Reisner, C. S. Fisher, D. G. Lyon, Harvard Excavations at 
Samaria, i, 1924, p. 274 ff. gezer reveals the same characteristics as Samaria, 
R. A. Macalister, The Excavations of Gezer, ii, 1912, pp. 211 ff., and pi. cxxxvi, 
14 (black-glazed) and 18 (West slope), as do also tanturah (Dora), British 
School of Archaeology at Jerusalem, Bulletin, vii (1925), pp. 82 ff. (G.M. Fitzgerald); 
beth-shan, G. M. Fitzgerald, The Four Canaanite Temples of Beth-Shan, ii. 
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part ii, ‘The pottery’, 1930, pp. 15 ff. {Pull. Pal. Sect. Mus. Pennsylv., vol. ii), 
cf. A. Rowe, The Topography and History of Beth-Shan, 1930 (Publ. Pal. Sect. 
Mus. Pennsylv., vol. i), pp. 44 ff.; and beth-zur, 0 . R. Sellers, The Citadel of 
Beth-Zur (A preliminary Report, &c.), 1933, pp. 41 ff. On the red-glazed 
pottery in the East, with some remarks on the Hellenistic pottery found in 
Syria and Palestine in general, J. H. Iliffe, ‘Sigillata ware in the Near East’, 
Quart. Dep. Ant. Pal. vi (1936), pp. 4 ff. The excavations at Seleuceia on the 
Tigris yielded mostly pottery of Parthian times (N. C. Debevoise, Parthian 
Pottery from Seleuceia on the Tigris, 1934, and a communication of Miss W. 
van Ingen of Michigan University of Aug. 26, 1935). The same is true of the 
other Babylonian cities. 

The excavations of antioch have not so far yielded many finds of the early 
Hellenistic period, see Antioch-on-the-Orontes, i, 1934, pp. 67 ff. (‘Pottery’, 
by F. O. Waag6). I was able during my short stay at Antioch in 1937 to 
glance at the new finds, which to my mind suggest the same conclusions as 
the other sites. Dr. Waage will shortly publish a new Report on the pottery 
found at Antioch and at Daphne. The harbour-city of Al-Mina at the mouth 
of the Orontes, not far from Seleuceia in Pieria, recently excavated by Sir 
Leonard Woolley (above, pp. 85 ff.), has not yielded much material of the late 
fourth century b.c. (C. L. Woolley, ‘Excavations at A 1 Mina, Sueidia’, J.H.S. 
lviii (1938), p. 26). However, Woolley states that the city was prosperous in 
the time of Alexander and was still importing as before large quantities of 
almost exclusively Attic pottery. The city ceased to exist after the founda¬ 
tion of Seleuceia in Pieria in 301 B.c. (above, p. 105). The evidence hitherto 
published relating to the other cities of Syria and Phoenicia is slight and has 
been very little studied. It is to be hoped that the excavators of Syrian sites 
will in future pay more attention to the pottery of the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods. A good study of the Hellenistic pottery found in the many excava¬ 
tions of Palestinian, Syrian, and Mesopotamian cities is urgently needed both 
by archaeologists and historians. The material is rich and easily accessible, 
though dispersed among the Museums of the Near East, Europe, and the 
U.S.A. 

34 dura. Mr. F. E. Brown, a member of the Dura staff for many years and 
now field director of the excavations, writes as follows: ‘The “Attic” black- 
glaze pottery with the typical metallic lustre over the glaze is the earliest 
imported pottery on the site and occurs along with the native wares (common 
ware, etc.) in the lowest levels of all the Hellenistic portions of the city. For 
a long time it appears to have been the only imported pottery. ’ It is interest¬ 
ing to observe that only two types of this pottery are commonly found at 
Dura: (1) a plate with a slight rim and a rather high, broad foot, and (2) a 
flat bowl with a taller, more delicate foot and sharp sides. Other black-glaze 
forms are exceptional. It is to be noted that no expensive Athenian ware has 
been found at Dura. Only comparatively cheap pottery—but this in large 
quantity—was imported. Of course in the later third and in the second 
century the black-glaze ware may have been no longer imported from 
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Athens but may be a Syrian imitation of it. The study by Prof. P. V. C. Baur 
and myself of the sherds of Hellenistic pottery now kept in the Yale Gallery 
of Fine Arts has confirmed Mr. Brown’s statement. One sherd certainly 
represents the West-slope painted brand of pottery. Some black-glazed 
sherds may be of local Syrian make. 

35 pergamon, A Conze, ‘Kleinfunde aus Pergamon’, Berl. Abh., phil.-hist. 
Kl., 1902, pp. I ff., and Alt. von Pergamon, i (with co-operation of R. Zahn); 
Th. Wiegand und H. Schrader, Priene, 1904, pp. 394 ff. (R. Zahn); ephesus, 

J. Keil, Jahreshefte, xvi (1913), p. 232 ,1 e: KIttojl ko.1 Baklan -natal Bclkxlo 
'Adrjvalois, erretSrj inayyeXXovrai rrjt noXei roy Kepap[oy\ t o/jt peXava ipydaeadat 
Kal rrjt 0 ea>i TTjv vSplav Xapflapovres to Teraypev[ov] iv rak vopan. The ‘black 
ware ’ (perhaps used for cult purposes, like the hydria of the goddess) is in all 
probability the Athenian black-glazed pottery. Note its popularity and the 
presence of Athenians at Ephesus to carry out an important order. 

36 Conquest and reorganization of Thrace by Philip, F. HampI, Der Konig 
der Makedonen, 1934, pp. 39 ff.; cf. A. Momigliano, Filippo il Macedone, 1934. 
Philip certainly founded in Thrace many new settlements of a more or less 
urban character. On Philippi (Crenides), P. Collart, Philippes, ville de 
Macedoine, 1937, pp. 161 ff. On Alexander's Alexandropolis, V. Tscheri- 
kower. Die hellenistischen Stadtegriindungen, 1927, p. x, cf. A. H. M. Jones, 
The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, pp. 4 ff. Alexander’s organiza¬ 
tion of Thrace as a satrapy, B. Lenk, art. ‘Thrake’, P.W.K. vi a. 428 ff. 
Zopyrion’s expedition against the Scythians and Olbia, S. Jebelev, 'Miletos 
and Olbia’, Bull. d. Vac. d. Sc. de VU.R.S.S., Classe des humanites, 1929, 
pp. 447 ff. (in Russian). Zopyrion was the third governor of Thrace (after 
Alexander the Lyncestian and Memnon; the latter revolted against Alexander 
—in alliance with the Scythians?). 

The fourth satrap of Thrace (after the revolt of Seuthes) was Lysimachus. 
On the activity of Lysimachus see Geyer, art. ‘Lysimachus’, P.W.K. xiv. 
iff., and Lenk, art. ‘Thrake’, ibid, vi A. 448 ff. Cf. A. M. Andreades, 'H 
8 y)pooiovopu<r] noXiTticq rod fiaatXeojs Avatpayov, Hellenica, ii (1929b pp. 257 fi¬ 
ll! his paper Andreades has studied the economic policy of Lysimachus in all 
its aspects. The best testimony to his political, and especially his economic, 
success is afforded by his coins. On his capital Lysimacheia, Tscherikower, 
loc. cit., p. 162. Hoards of his coins, below, note 52. Lysimachian coins 
minted by various Greek cities after his death: Geyer, loc. cit., p. 27, cf. 

K. Regling, P.W.K. xv, art. ‘Munzwesen', 471 and 474, and Klio, xxii (1922), 
pp. 292 ff., and E. T. Newell, 'The Alexandrine coinage of Sinope’, A.J.Num. 
lii {1918), pp. 118 ff. On the occupation of the Danube by the Celts, H. 
Hubert, Les Celtes depuis Vepoque de la Tene et la civilisation celtique, 1932, 
pp. 69 ff. Celtic imitations of Greek coins in the Eastern regions, R. Forrer, 
Keltische Numismatik der Rhein- und Donaulande, 1908, pp. 210 ff.; R. 
Paulsen, Die Miinzprdgungen derBojer, 1933, cf. Hubert, op. cit., pp. 76 ff. and 
308 f., and my Chs. II, n. 53 and VI, n. 30. 

The wealth of Northern Greece and Thrace is attested not only by the coins 
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but also by several rich finds of jewellery made in Thessaly, Macedonia, and 
Thrace, R. Segall, Museum Benaki, Katalog der Goldschmiede-Arbeiten, 
1938, pp. 31 ff., esp. 46 ff. 

37 See the fine picture of Athenian life in the time of Demetrius of Phaleron 
given by W. S. Ferguson, Hell. Athens, pp. 65 ff. In his footnotes the reader 
will find references to the evidence, which therefore need not be repeated 
here. My interpretation, however, of the texts differs in some points from 
that of Ferguson. I do not think Menander wrote for aristocrats, nor do I 
understand what Ferguson means by this term. If he means the propertied 
classes in general, I am in agreement with him. 

As regards the sources from which these classes derived their income, the 
picture drawn by Theophrastus coincides in the main with that of Menander, 
but is fuller. The most important passages are these. Agriculture: ii. 12; 
iii. 4; iv (aypoiKos), 3 (fucrdcorol iv aypq >), 8, 10, 11 (this chapter is full of 
interesting evidence on the management of a rural estate by a respectable 
Athenian citizen); x. 8; xiv. 3. Trade: i. 5; xxi. 14; xxiii. 4; there is a delight¬ 
ful picture of the a\a£a>v talking of his wealth and his commercial and banking 
operations to foreigners in the harbour (on the mole), xxiii. 1. Money- 
lending : i. 5; vi. 9 (a curious enumeration of retail traders to whom Theo¬ 
phrastus’ ‘ character’ lent money); ix. 7; xxiii. 4. Alongside of the respectable 
professions there are some which are disreputable: iravSoKevcrai, vopvofiocFKT}- 
aai, TeAcuvfjarcu, KrjpvTTtiv, payeipeveiv, Kvpeveiv (vi. 5) • Foreign goods and foreign 
dresses used extensively at Athens: Theophr. Char. xxi. 15; Men. Epitr. 272; 
Eubulus (Kock ii. 201). On Metrocles: Teles, rrepl irevlas teal ttAovtov, p. 40 
(Hense): t ore piv yap avdyK-qs ISei viroBr/pa eyeiv, Kal tovto aKaTTVTOv, 
ctra yAavlSa, iralSutv anoAovOlav, olxlav pcydXrjv, els to avvSenrvov ottcos dproi 
KaOapol, opov prj to tv^ov, otvos r/Svs, vnoSo^ds rds hnfSaAXovaas Iva ttoAv- 
reAios. Cf. Men. 537 K.; Theophr. Char. ii. 12 and xxiii, 9; Dio Chr. Or. iv, 
p. 169 R.; G. A. Gerhard, Phoinix, pp. 116 ff. and 128 ff. Athens, of course, 
was not able to compete in the lavishness of her banquets with the ‘bar¬ 
barian’ kings and nobles or with the Hellenistic potentates, but the menus 
of Athenian hosts as collected by Athenaeus from various early Hellenistic 
sources (Athen. iv. 130 e and ff.) are not those of paupers. 

3 8 Many hoards of Alexander’s coins have been found in Greece (the most 
typical are the eight in the Peloponnese and the three in Thessaly—viz. 
Andritsaena, Corinth, Epidaurus, Kyparissia, Olympia, Ougri, Patras, 
Tripolitsa in the Peloponnese and Kililer (2) and Lamia in Thessaly) and at 
least six in Macedonia (the most typical the two at Pella and Salonica). Next 
to Greece comes Egypt, then Syria, Phoenicia and Cyprus, Asia Minor, and the 
West (Italy). Note also the hoard of Taxila and that of Azerbeijan. See S. P. 
Noe,' A bibliography of Greek coin hoards ’, 2nd ed., Num. Notes and Monogr., 
2nd ed., lxxviii (1937), and the excellent monographs on individual Alexander 
coin-hoards in Greece by E. T. Newell in Num. Notes and Monogr. iii (Kyparis¬ 
sia), 1921; xxi (Andritsaena), 1924; and xxxix (Olympia), 1929. To the Greek 
hoards mentioned above must be added two more in the possession of E. T. 
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Newell, who mentions them in his book, The Coinages of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
1927, p. 163, n. 13. 

It is interesting to find that the hoards of Greece are not so rich as those of 
the East, particularly those of Egypt (esp. Abu Hommos—2,800 At, Abukir 
—600 N and 20 gold medallions, Demanhur—at least 8,000 silver tetra- 
drachms, Semenood—more than 1,000 At; see the remarks of E. T. Newell, 
Num. Notes and Monogr. xix, 1923), and of Syria (esp. Aleppo—3,000 At 
and the two hoards of Saida of 3,600 each; see E. T. Newell, Dated Alexander 
coinage of Sidon and Ake, 1916, p. 57, and cf. his Tyrus rediviva, 1923). The 
hoards of Greece represent probably the savings of typical Greek bourgeois, 
who never became as rich as the nabobs of the East. A larger number of 
hoards of Alexander’s coins (81) are mentioned by Ch. Seltman, Greek Coins, 
p. 215, n. 1, who probably included in his list hoards minted after 190. It 
should also be noted that, according to such an acute observer of the coin 
market in Syria as M. H. Seyrig, stray finds of Alexandrian tetradrachms in 
Syria are quite common and consequently the market is full of them. 

39 See F. Heichelheim, Preisschwankungen, pp. 8 ff. and 41 ff.; W. W. 
Tam, Economica, x (1930), p. 316; M. Cary, ‘Sources of silver for the 
Greek world’, Mel. Glotz, 1932, pp. 133 ff. Cary does not accept the view of 
Tam that in the early Hellenistic period a plentiful supply of silver came to 
the East from Spain; cf. for the early Ptolemies, Rostovtzeff, ‘ Commerce of 
Ptolemaic Egypt ’, Journ. of Ec. and Bus. Hist, iv (1932), p. 754. Concerning 
the relation between gold and silver in the late fo&rth century b.c. the 
scholars most competent in this field are not agreed, see e.g. Th. Reinach, ‘Du 
rapport de valeur des metaux monetaires dans l’Egypte aux temps des 
Ptolemies', Rev. £. G., xli (1928), pp. 126 ff., who assigns the rate of 1-10 
to the time of Philip, while Ch. Seltman, op. cit., p. 206, assigns this rate 
to the time of Alexander, and for the time of Philip assumes the rate 1-12. 
In Egjqri: the rate went up considerably during the reign of Ptolemy Soter. 
W. Giesecke, Das Ptolemdergeld, 1930, must be used with great care. His 
statements are often based on texts which have been misunderstood and mis¬ 
translated. The survey of prices prevailing at Athens in the last years of the 
fourth century as given by Ferguson, Hell. Athens, pp. 66 ff., does not take 
into consideration certain prices mentioned by Diogenes Laertius in his 
biographies of Zenon and Diogenes (vi. 35; cf. Gnomol. Vat. 495; vii. 106— 
both bearing on prices of grain) and by Teles, nepl avrapnelas (Teles, ii, ed. 
Hense), cf. Gnomol. Paris. 33 Sternb. 

40 On the XiOoKoXXrjTa and 8 iaXi6a see my Iranians and Greeks in S. 
Russia, p. 236, note 8. To the material quoted in this note add: Phaenias the 
Peripatetic in Athen. ii. 48 f (gift of Artaxerxes I to the Cretan Entimus); 
ibid. xv. 689 e (Antiphanes: k&X ms xpvookoXXtjtos) ; Clem. Alex. (Musonius?) 
ii. 35 ; Cic. V err. ii. 4. 27 ; Plut. Luc. 40.1. A good idea of a XiOokoXXi^tos patera 
of Syrian or Iranian workmanship may be obtained not only from south 
Russian specimens but also from a lead patera and moulds, from which such 
paterae were made, found at Dura, F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, 
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pp. 222 ff. and pi. lxxxv, i, and P. V. C. Baur, Dura Report, iv, pp. 236 ff., cf. 
M, Rostovtzeff, Skythien und der Bosporus, pp. 205 ff., 248, 404, 573 ff., 602, 
610. Cf. R. Segall, Museum Benaki, Katalog der Goldschmiede-Arbeiten, 
1938 (pp. 31 ff., on the rich treasure of Thessaly), and G. H. Macurdy, A.J.A. 
xxxvi (1932), pp. 27 ft. (Persian jewels worn by Demetrius the Besieger 
and dedicated by Stratonice at Delos). On the clay paterae of Apulia and 
Bolsena which imitate gold and silver vessels, P. Wuilleumier, Le Trisor 
de Tarente, 1930, pp. 81 ff., cf. below, Ch. VIII; on Greek relief pottery in 
general and on the ‘orfevrerie gemmae’ of Oriental origin in Italy, Wuilleu¬ 
mier, op. cit, p. 28. 

41 F. Heichelheim, art. ‘Sitos’, P.W.K. Suppl. vi. 847 and 851 (Cyrene’s 
help), grain trade and gifts of grain, 849 ff.; prices, 856 ff.; and table, 885 f. 
In this article the reader will find a full collection and an excellent interpreta¬ 
tion of the evidence in chronological order. I may add the evidence on the 
crisis at Athens in 289/8 b.c. The well-known inscription of Phaedrus, I.G. 
ii 2 . 682; lines 28-30 of this inscription which mention the embassy of Phaedrus 
to Ptolemy in quest of grain are assigned by B. D. Meritt, Hesp. vii (1938), pp. 
106 ff., to 289/8 B.c. The crisis according to Meritt was not over in 288/7 
(I.G. ii 2 . 650, 651), in 287/6 (ibid. 653-5) or in 282/1 B.c. (ibid. 670 a). The 
difficulties experienced by Athens in the late fourth and early third centuries 
in supplying her market with foodstuffs are reflected in the jokes current all 
over Greece that Athens, though the recognized centre of intellectual and 
artistic life, was a ‘ hungry' city, living on good air and hopes, see Eubulus 
(Kock, ii. 176) and cf. Ps.-Heraclides Crit. F.H.G. ii. 254 ff., and below, 
pp. 210 ff. 

42 The importance of Rhodes in the late fourth century and her competition 
with Athens are attested by many texts collected by E. Ziebarth, ‘Zur 
Handelsgeschichte der Insel Rhodos', Mel. Glotz, pp. 911 ff.; cf. Hiller von 
Gaertringen, art. ‘Rhodos’, P.W.K., Suppl. v. 772 ff., and my remarks in 
C.A.H. viii, pp. 620 ff. of which I am making extensive use in this sketch. 
On Cleomenes see below, Ch. IV, n. 34. As regards Antigonus and his policy 
towards Rhodes, we must not forget that Asia Minor, Syria, and Cyprus 
(which last was temporarily in the hands of Antigonus) produced large 
quantities of grain for export and were rivals of Egypt in this respect. Bion’s 
mot: Diog. Laert. iv. 49 (Bion). Priene: Inschr. v. Pr. no. 37, 11 . 65 ff.; S.I.G. 3 
363, and note 4. Argos (278-272 B.c.?): Vollgraff, Mnem. xliv (1916), pp. 
219 ff. Ephesus: S.I.G. 3 354 (c. 300 b.c.) ; cf. I.G. xii. 7, nos. 9 and 8; O.G. 1 . 10, 
and R. Heberdey, Forsch. in Eph. ii, p. 104, no. 453. 

43 Evidence on the revival of Miletus will be found in Fr. Bilabel, Die 
ionische Kolonisation, pp. 137 ff., and A. Rehm, Mild, i. 3, nos. 136 ff.; cf. 
J. Rohlig, Der Handel von Milet, 1933, pp. 18 ff. On the political importance of 
Miletus in the time of the Diadochi see the texts quoted by W. W. Tam 
and myself in C.A.H. vii, pp. 77 f., 92, 98, and 162, and more fully by 
Hiller von Gaertringen, art. ‘Miletos’, P.W.K. xv. 1603 ff., cf. Welles, 
R.C. 5, and comments p. 37 and no. 14 (above, note 11). The sympolity 
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treaties or mutual decrees of Miletus and her colonies: Olbia ( Milet, i. 3, no. 
136 ; cf. S. Jebelev, ‘Miletos and Olbia’, Bull. Ac. of Sc. of U.R.S.S., 1929, pp. 
421 in Russian), Cyzicus (Milet, i. 3, no. 137), and later Cius (Milet, i. 3, 
no. 136). An inscription recently discovered at Istrus and illustrated by 
L. Robert, who was the first to recognize it to be a decree of Miletus, belongs 
to the same time as the decrees of Olbia and Cyzicus (L. Robert, B.C.H. lii 
(1928), pp. 170 f£.; cf. ibid, liii (1929), p. 151, no. 1, and S. Lambrino, Dacia, 
iii-iv (1927-32), pp. 398 ff.). 

44 The results of the excavations of Miletus are to be found in the volu¬ 
minous publication Milet: Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen, which is not yet 
complete. The final publication of the results of the Austrian excavations in 
Ephesus, Forschungen in Ephesos, is in its earliest stage; reports on current 
excavations will be found in the Jahreshefte of the Austrian Archaeological 
Institute. On Priene, Th. Wiegand und H. Schrader, Priene, 1904; F. Hiller 
von Gaertringen, Inschriften von Priene, 1906; K. Regling, Die Miinzen von 
Priene, 1927. Cf. M. Schede, Die Ruinen von Priene, 1934. On land-tenure in 
the territory of Priene, my Kolonat, p. 59. 

45 Inscription of Teos, S.E.G. ii. 579. The document has been carefully 
studied several times: R. Demangel et A. Laumonier, B.C.H. xlvi (1922), pp. 
307 ff.; R. Herzog, Koische Forschungen und Funde, 1899, pp. 204 ff.; cf. C. B. 
Welles, R.C., pp. 25 and 29; A. Wilhelm, Klio, xxvii (1934), pp. 270 ff. 
Exploitation of woods for the production of charcoal is typical of many Greek 
cities. The ‘prominence’ of the charcoal-burners in Athens is well known. 
On the charcoal law of Delos see the paper by L. Robert, Rev. R. G., xlvi 
( I 933 )» PP* 430 and below, Ch. IV, n. 66. I fail to see how either Pergamon 
(W. W. Tam, Hell. Civ. 2 , p. 145) or Egypt (F. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg. ii, 
p. 1121, n. 54) could have had any influence on the organization of taxation 
at Teos or Theangela in the late fourth century. 

46 S. Russia: M. Rostovtzeff, C.A.H. viii, pp. 574 ft., and above, pp. 106 ff. 
On Tarentum, above, p. 113 and n. 70. 

47 One of the important points in the reorganization of the Corinthian 
League in 336 was the freedom of navigation, Demosth. 17. 19 kcli 
KwAvetv avrovs ju/ijSe Korayeiv ttAoiov jxrjhiva ; cf. the programme of Isocrates 
viii. 20 and iv. 115. It used to be the policy of Athens, Plut. Pericl. 17,1. 

48 See the collection of various devices in this respect in Ps.-Arist. Oecon. 
II, which must be assigned to the time of the Successors and reflects the 
ideas then prevailing, above, Ch. II, note 3 and below Ch. IV, p. 440 f. 

49 On the hoards of Alexander’s coins see above, note 38. On his mints, 
Ch. Seltman, Greek Coins, 1933, pp. 206 ff. and 217 (based on the excellent 
studies of E. T. Newell, quoted by him p. 206, n. 2). On the large number of 
dies used in the various mints and on the output of particular mints, ibid., p. 
207, n. 1. Excellent summaries of the history of coinage in the Hellenistic 
period will be found (I give only a small selection) in Sir G. Macdonald, The 
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Evolution of Coinage, 1916; K. Regling, Miinzkunde, in Gercke und Norden, 
Einleitung, ii. 1,2,4th ed., 1932, pp. 17 ff; id., art. * Mfinzwesen P.W.K. xvi. 
471 ff.; J. G. Milne, Greek Coinage, 1931, pp. 108 ff.; Ch. Seltman, op. cit. 
pp. 218 ff. (all these summaries contain bibliographical references). 

50 Interruption in Athenian coinage between 322 and 229, Head, H.N., 
2nd ed., p. 378; cf. U. Kohler in the articles quoted by Ferguson, Hellen. 
Athens, p. 184. No interruption in the time of Antigonus Gonatas, W. W. 
Tam, C.A.H. vii, p. 220. A short interruption at that time, Ch. Seltman, 
op. cit. pp. 257 ff. On Lachares’ coins, W. S. Ferguson, The Treasurers of 
Athena, 1932, p. 126. The coins of the ‘New Style’: J. Sundwall, ‘Untersu- 
chungen fiber die athenischen Mfinzen des neueren Stiles’, Ofversigt ofFinska 
Vetenskaps Societens Forhandinger, xlix (1906-7), no. 9; Seltman, op. cit., 
p. 260, cf. below, Ch. V, n. 36. Note that in current business in the time of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, and probably in the time of the Diadochi in general, 
transactions were effected exclusively in Athenian, Alexandrian, and Deme- 
trian currency: see e.g. the inscription of Arcesine (Amorgos), I.G. xii. 7, 
69, 1 . 21 (repayment of a loan in: A]ttik 6 v 7} , zlAe|[i'dvS/>ei.oi’ 7) ArjurjT^pUiov) . 

51 For the coinages of Greece in the early Hellenistic times, Seltman, op. 
cit., ch. xv, the Leagues and free cities, pp. 252 ff. The date of the latest 
Corinthian poloi is disputed. The leading numismatists are now inclined to 
assign the latest poloi to the early third century B.c., not later than 280 B.c., 
whereas it was customary to date their absorption by the Achaean coinage 
at c. 243-223 b.c. See O. Ravel (and E. T. Newell), ‘Corinthian Hoards', 
Num. Notes and Monogr., lii (1932), p. 24 f.; cf. O. Ravel, Les ‘poulains’ de 
Corinthe, i. 193 f. (on the early history of the poloi). I may quote in addition 
some cities (outside Greece proper) which were minting silver coins in the 
period of Alexander and of the Diadochi: Sinope, Calchedon, Cius, Heraclea 
Pontica, Adramyttium, Cyzicus (until 280 B.c.), Abydus (until 280), Cebren 
(until 280), Gargara (until 284), Ilium (until 240), Selge, Mallus, Soli, Tarsus, 
Thasos (after 280 for a few years), Clazomenae (until 280), Ephesus (from 280 
to 258), Miletus, Samos, Cnidus, Cos, Rhodes. The list, of course, is far from 
complete. It is based on B.V. Head, Hist. Num. 2nd ed., 1911; I have not tried 
to bring it up to date. 

Cities which struck Alexandrian and Lysimachian coins before 190 b.c.: 
Byzantium, Lampsacus, Calchedon, Ephesus (295-280 b.c.) , Smyrna, Mangesia 
ad Maeandrum, Perinthus, Aenus. For this list I am again using Head, H.N., 
2nd ed. For the Cilician and Phoenician cities see the same work: cf., how¬ 
ever, on the hotly debated coins of Tyre the lucid and convincing remarks 
of E. T. Newell, Tyrus rediviva, 1923, and The Coinages of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, 1927, pp. 44 ff. (Tyre) and 48 ff. (Tarsus), and on Sidon and 
Ake, ‘The dated Alexander coinage of Sidon and Ake', Yale Oriental 
Series, ii, 1916, by the same writer. On Argos, Seltman, op. cit., p. 256. The 
coinages of Cleomenes and of Nabis are imitations of Seleucid coins, ibid. 

52 On the Alexander coin-hoards see above, note 38. Lysimachus coin¬ 
hoards: Anadol (Noe 2, n. 76—1,000 aurei : Alexander and Lysimachus in 
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enormous majority (694 and 250), besides some coins of Philip II (11), 
Philip III (21), Demetrius Poliorcetes (2), Seleucus I (1)); Tuapse (Noe, n. 
1116—Lysimachus alone, 90 aurei ); Asia Minor (Noe, n. 74—Alexander, 172 
aurei, Lysimachus, 56, Philip III, 1); Salonica (Noe, n. 896—silver tetra- 
drachms of Alexander, Demetrius Poliorcetes, and Lysimachus). Cf. E. T. 
Newell, Tyrus rediviva, 1923, p. 11. The Athenian decree of 448: M. N. 
Tod, Gr. Hist. Inscr., 1933, no. 67; cf. D. M. Robinson, Am.J.Ph., lvi (1935), 
pp. 149 ff; M. Segre, Clara Rhodos, ix (1938), pp. 149 ff. 

53 I use the term 'prosperity’ to describe the general conditions of a certain 
period: progress in production, brisk trade, accumulation of capital. General 
prosperity did not necessarily mean that the working classes enjoyed toler¬ 
ably satisfactory conditions. They were the last to profit by it. This was due 
to various causes, of which the existence of slavery was only one. 


CHAPTER IV, PART I 

1 See above, ch. I, note 13. 

2 G. Glotz, J. d. Sav., 1913, pp. 16 ff., 206 ff., 251 ff., and Rev. E.G. xxix 
(1916), pp. 281 ff.; A. Segr6, Circolazione monetaria e prezzi nel mondo antico 
ed in particolare in Egitto, 1922 (cf. his ‘Note sull’economia dell’Egitto 
ellenistico nell’eta Tolemaica’, Bull, de la Soc. Arch, d’Alexandrie, xxix (8) 
(1934), pp. 257 ff.); W. W. Tarn, ‘The social question in the third century’, in 
The Hellenistic Age (Essays by J.B. Bury, E. A. Barber, E. Bevan, W. W. Tarn) 
1923; F. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen der Zeit von Alexander 
bis Augustus, 1930; J. A. O. Larsen, ‘Roman Greece’, in T. Frank’s Econ. 
Surv. iv, pp. 379 ff. Many corrections of Heichelheim’s book will be found in 
some substantial reviews of it which must be read alongside of the book 
itself: A. Segre, Riv. Fil. lviii (8) (1930), pp. 513 ff.; Tenney Frank, Am.J.Ph. 
liii (1932), pp. 181 ff.; K. Regling, Z.N. xli (1931), pp. 117 ff.; M. Rostovtzeff, 
Z.f. dieges. Staatswiss. lxxxix (1930), pp. 577 ff., and especially F. Oertel, Z. d. 
Sav.-Stift. li (1931), pp. 572 ff.; G. Glotz, Rev. t.G. xlv (1932), pp. 241 ff., and 
W. W. Tarn, Economica, 1930, Nov., pp. 315 ff. Cf. some additional remarks 
by Heichelheim himself: ‘New light on currency and inflation in Hellenistic- 
Roman times from inscriptions and papyri’, Economic History, iii, No. 10, 
1935, pp. iff., and his Wirtschaftsg., p. 483 ff. and 1065, and occasional 
remarks by various scholars, e.g. O. Schulthess, P.W.K. xv. 2. 2078; W. Otto, 
Zur Geschichte des 6. Ptolemders, 1934, p. 25 ; M. Cary, 'The sources of silver 
for the Greek world’, Mel. Glotz, 1932, pp. 133 ff., &c. The Delian material: 
I.G. xi. 2 (1912), cf. Fasciculi tertii tabulae (1927); F. Durrbach, Inscriptions 
de Delos, Comptes des Hieropes (. 250-166 av. J.C.), 1926 and 1929, cf. F. Durr¬ 
bach et P. Roussel, Inscriptions de Delos, Actes des fonctionnaires atheniens 
preposes a l’administration des sanctuaires aprIs 166 av. J.C., 1935 (this last 
contains almost exclusively temple inventories and very little material bear¬ 
ing on prices). 
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3 The best treatment of the social and economic conditions of Greece and 
the Greek islands in the third century b.c. will be found in the brilliant sur¬ 
veys of W. W. Tarn, ‘The social question in the third century’, The Hellenistic 
Age, 1923, pp. 108 ff., and Hellenistic Civilization, 2nd ed., 1930, ch. iii, ‘The 
Greek cities: social-economic conditions’, pp. 73 ff., cf. C.A.H.vn, p. 211 f. 

4 I cannot deal here with the evolution of the conception of war and peace 
in Greece in general. The reader will find the material collected and illus¬ 
trated in many valuable books and papers, such as W. E. Caldwell’s Hellenic 
Conceptions of Peace, 1919, esp. pp. 129 ff., and especially the brilliant memoir 
by B. Keil, Elprjvr), Ber. Sachs. Ges., 1916, 4; cf. H. Fuchs, Augustin und 
der antike Friedensgedanke, 1926 (Neue Phil. Unters. iii), H. Windisch, 
‘Friedenbringer—Gottessohne’, Z.f. Neutest. Wiss. xxiv (1925), pp. 240 ff. 
and W. Nestle, ‘Der Friedensgedanke in der antiken Welt’, Phil. Suppl., xxxi 
(1), (1938). I have not been able to procure I. H. Thiel, Oud Griesksch oorlogs- 
recht, 1927, or a short survey by F. Bender, ‘Volkerrecht und Kriegfuhrung 
im Altertum', Wien. Blatter f. Freunde d. Antike, vii (1930), pp. 56 f., 82 f., 
109 ff. Cf. F. Heichelheim, Bursian’s Jahresh. ccl. (Suppl. 1935), p. 181, and 
the summary by F. Lammert, art. ‘Kriegsrecht’ in P.W.K. Suppl. vi. 1351 ff. 

The pacifism of Isocrates and Xenophon (or whoever was the author of 
IUpoi), as contrasted with the views of Thucydides, has been frequently 
discussed, most recently by K. von der Lieck, Die Xenophontische Schrift 
von den Einkiinften, Diss. Koln, 1933, pp. 6 ff, who refers to earlier discus¬ 
sions of the same subject. It appears certain that the idea of peace as the 
chief desideratum in international relations was first formulated by Athenian 
publicists and philosophers of the fourth century after the bitter experiences 
of Athens in the first half of that century. To the same time belongs the 
growth of the idea that <f>i\avdpamla, npaor^s, £meb<eia, evvoia, evepyeala and 
the like should be the leading principles of human conduct both in private 
life and in public affairs, not only within the city-state but also in the field of 
its external relations. See A. Elias, De notione vocis dementia apud philoso- 
phos veteres et de fontibus Senecae librorum de clem., Diss. Konigsberg, 1912; 
S. Lorenz, De progressu notionis <f>vXavBpcomas, Diss. Leipzig, 19x4; E. Skard, 
‘Zweireligios-politischeBegriffe: Euergetes—Concordia’, Oslo, 1932 ( Avhandl. 
Ak. Oslo, II, Hist. Fil. Klasse, 1932, no. 2), and the long series of modem 
discussions of the history of the idea of humanitas : R. Reitzenstein, Werden 
und Wesen der Humanitat im Altertum, Strassburg, 1907; J. Kaerst, Gesch. d. 
Hellenismus, ii, 2nd ed., p. i2of.; R. Pfeiffer, ‘Humanitas Erasmiana’, Stud. d. 
Bibl. Warburg, 1931, p. 2, note 3; H. Dahlmann, ‘dementia Caesaris’, N. J.f. 
WYss. x (1934), pp. 17 ff.; M. Pohlenz, ‘Antikes Fiihrertum’, Neue Wege z. 
Antike, ii. 3,1934; cf. the two articles of R. Harder in Die Antike, v (1929), 
pp. 300ff.,and Hermes, Ixix (1934), pp.64ff., and W. Otto, 'Zur Geschichte der 
Zeit des 6. Ptolemaers', Bay. Abh., Philos.-hist. Abt., N.F. xi (1934), p. 40, 
note 1, p. 75 and p. 136. 

3 Cynics: G. A. Gerhard, Phoinix von Kolophon, 1909, p. 53; D. R. Dudley, 
A History of Cynicism, 1937, pp. 59 ff.; Chrysippus: Amim, 5 .F.F. iii, p. 27, 
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no. 115 (Sen. Ep. 66. 5), of. Plut. De Alex. M. f. et v., i. 6 and 9 (p. 329 c, 
330 e). Philo, De conf. xii, p. 411 f.; P. Wendland, Philo und die kynisch- 
stoische Diatribe, p. 38 f. The requirement that <fnXavdpioma, &c. (see the 
preceding note), should be practised both in private and public life was 
extended by the Stoics to the whole of mankind. Almost all the philosophers 
of the Hellenistic period, Stoics, Cynics, Neo-Pythagoreans, Peripatetics, 
asserted as unquestionable the view that the ideal ruler should display these 
virtues both in peace and in war. This doctrine was inherited by the Romans 
and applied by them in their conception of the ideal Roman emperor. See 
the bibliography quoted in the preceding note, and, as regards the ideal ruler 
and his virtues, E. R. Goodenough, ‘The political philosophy of the Hel¬ 
lenistic Kingship', Yale Class. Stud, i (1928), pp. 55 if. (Goodenough quotes 
the earlier contributions to this question); cf. P. Zancan, II monarcato 
ellenistico nei suoi elementi federativi, Padova, 1934, p. 16. 

On the Greek theory as applied to the Roman emperors by philosophers and 
publicists of Roman times (Plutarch, Dio Chrysostomus, Pliny), see my 
Storia Soc. ed Econ. d. Imp. Rom., p. 131 and pp. 138 ff. Add to the biblio¬ 
graphy there given V. Valdenberg, ‘La theorie monarchique de Dion Chryso- 
stome,’ Rev. E. G. xl (1927), pp. 142 ff., and the papers of M. P. Charlesworth, 
‘Some Observations on Ruler-cult, especially in Rome’, Harv. Theol. Rev. 
xxviii. 1 (1935), pp. 37 ff., esp. 39, and ‘The Virtues of a Roman Emperor’, 
Proc. Br. Acad. 23 (1937). Most of the Hellenistic kings professed to follow 
the dictates of philosophy in their administration and in their relations with 
the Greek cities (see W. Schubart, Arch. f. Pap. xii (1936-7), pp. 1 ff., and 
further below, p. 268 f.), but there is no sign of the influence of philosophical 
theories in their method of conducting war; in this they were rather guided 
by traditional Greek practice. The same is true of the Greek city-states and 
federations. 

6 See the papers by B. Keil, H. Fuchs, and H. Windisch quoted in note 4. 
A prayer to Zeus Soter very similar to that of Magnesia will be found in the 
famous inscription from Philadelphia in Lydia, S.I.G. 3 985; O. Weinreich, 
‘Stiftung und Kultsatzungen eines Privatheiligtums in Philadelpheia in 
Lydien’, S.B. d. Heid. Akad., x (1919), Abh. 16 (at the end of col. iv, 11. 60 ff., 
p. 6). Special emphasis is laid on safety on land and sea. Lists of magistrates 
with remarks such as that given in the text have been found at Rhodes, 
Tenos, Syros, and Delos. At Delos dprjvq appears in the formula only three 
times (in 261, 255 and 179 b.c.), which may not be an accident. On this 
class of inscriptions, besides the papers by B. Keil and O. Weinreich quoted 
above, see A. Wilhelm, ’Emrvp.^i.ov H. Swoboda dargebracht, 1927, pp. 343 ff. 
and Melanges Glotz, 1932, p. 903 (on BaplXeia) ; M. Rostovtzeff, Gesellschaft 
u. Wirtschaft, i, p. 295; L. Robert, Et. Anat., p. 257 f. and Chr. Blinkenberg, 
‘Deux documents chronologiques Rhodiens’, Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes 
Selskab, Arch.-Kunsth. Med., II, 4 (1938). p. 9. 

7 Polyb. ii. 56 and 57, cf. 58 and 59; Plut. Aratus, 45, 3-6; W. W. Tarn, 
C.A.H. vii, pp. 211 and 760; cf. Plut. Mor. 251 ff., Mulierum virt. xv (story 
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of the tyrant Aristotimus and especially the description of the fate of women 
and children), and Just. xxvi. i. Earlier acts similar to the devastation of 
Laconia by the Aetolians mentioned below (242 B.c.) did not arouse the 
same degree of indignation because their victims were perioeci, helots, and 
slaves (Plut. Cleom. 18. 3). 

8 W. W. Tarn, C.A.H. vii, p. 211. ’AavXla has been studied quite recently 
in a Giessen dissertation by E. Schlesinger, Die griechische Asylie, 1933; 
cf. the articles Adpvpov in P.W.K. xii. 770 ff. (by Kahrstedt), and SvXav, ibid, 
iv A, 1038 (by Latte), and C. B. Welles, R.C., p. 58. On arbitration see A. 
Raeder, L’Arbitrage international chez les Hellenes, 1912; M. N. Tod, Inter¬ 
national Arbitration amongst the Greeks, 1913, and Sidelights on Greek History, 
1932, pp. 39 ff.; G. De Sanctis, art. ‘Arbitrate’, Enc. Ital. iii, pp. 995 ff., cf. 
L. Robert, Rev. Phil, xiii (65), pp. 97 ff. I doubt, however, whether all the 
institutions mentioned by Tarn were created mainly with the object of 
making war more civilized. The leagues had their own long history and 
there were many reasons for their existence. The new aspect that aavXla 
assumed in the Hellenistic period will be dealt with later in this chapter. 
Arbitration was a long-established institution in Greece. Its rapid spread in 
Hellenistic times is partly due to the fact that it was often imposed on the 
cities from above. 

« Cf. the well-known Athenian decree in honour of Euryclides and Micion, 
I.G. ii, 2nd ed., 79; S.I.G. 3 497, 1 . 9, cf. 491. It testifies to a terrible devasta¬ 
tion of the territory of Athens after 229 B.c. 

10 On piracy: H. A. Ormerod, Piracy in the Ancient World, 1924; E. 
Ziebarth, Beitrage zur Geschichte des Seeraubs und Seehandels im alten 
Griechenland, 1929. 

11 I may quote in this connexion the beautiful mosaic of Thmuis (now in 
the Museum of Alexandria) signed by the artist Sophilus, which seems to be 
a memorial of a naval victory dedicated by one of the first Ptolemies (the date 
of the mosaic is uncertain; but even if it be dated in the first century b.c., as 
has been suggested, its original is certainly much earlier). E. Breccia has 
adduced certain reasons for thinking that the naval exploits of the Ptolemy 
in question (Philadelphus or Euergetes) were connected with the repression 
of piracy in the Aegean: see Le Musee greco-romain ig2^-igji, pp. 65 and 
101, pi. A, liii, liv, my PI. xxxv. Cf. S.E.G. viii, 503 and P. Perdrizet, C.R. 
Ac. Inscr. 1934, p. 173. 

12 Two cases both concerning Thera are known. One is the famous letter 
of a vavapyos (?) in the service of Philadelphus or Euergetes to the commander 
of the garrison of Thera, I.G. xii. 3. 328 (about 260 b.c. ?). The question at 
issue is that of the alxpaXoaroi, some of them in the hands of the offenders— 
the Allariotai (Crete)—some in those of the Egyptians. Similar is I.G. xii. 
3.1291 (F. Hiller von Gaertringen in Festschrift 0 . Hirschfeld, p. 91). It is a 
decree of Thera in honour of a citizen of Rhaucus in Crete, who was vavapxos 
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and oTparriyos in Thera, for having repelled an invasion of pirates who had 
captured 400 women, children, and slaves. Cf. E. Ziebarth, Seeraub, p. 23; 
W. W. Tarn, J.H.S. liii (1933), p. 67. Tarn dates the last inscription about 
236 B.c. The two cases tend rather to show that the pirates cared little for 
the Ptolemies than that the Ptolemies waged war systematically and suc¬ 
cessfully on the pirates. 

13 Paus. i. 7. 3; cf. on the date the papers of Otto and Tarn quoted above, 
ch. iii, note 11. On Demetrius and the pirates above, ch. iii, note 18, and 
below. 

14 On the addiction of the Aetolians to robbery in general Polyb. iv. 16. 4. 
The Aetolian robberies began very early. We hear of them at the time of 
Demetrius’ first and second occupation of Athens, see Plut. Dem. 40. 7-8, 
and the well-known carmen ithyphallicum (Bergk, P.L.GA, p. 674; F. Gr. H. 
76 (Duris von Samos), fr. 13; Athen. vi, 253), esp. 11 . 25 ff.: AlrcoXos dans 
im irdrpas KaOr'jpcvos, \ uicnrep rj ttoA aid (sc. E<f>ly£), | ra atbjuiQ’ r/ptov tt(±vt’ 
dvapirdaas pepei, | kouk dya> p.a.yyoQat; \ AltluAlkov yap dpvaaai ra row rrcXas, | 
vvv Se /cat ra. voppco (cf. R. Flaceliere, Les Aitoliens d Delphes, pp. 73 ff.). 
Cf. the much later epigram in honour of Philip V, I.G. iv. 1372; S.E.G. i. 
78; Geffcken, Griech. Epigr., no. 174; A. Wilhelm, Wien. Anz., 1921,18, 73 ff., 
5 ; 7 roAAd pev AItcuXoiui, K^aKoppcKrais Kai<a pjdijas. Several documents throw 
light on Aetolian policy at this time. Such are the decree in honour of 
Phaedrus of Sphettus, S.I.G. 3 409, which Flaceliere, op. cit., p. 74, note 3, 
connects with the carmen ithyphallicum (cf. on the date P. Roussel in G. 
Glotz, Hist, gr., IV. 1, p. 369, n. 71) and perhaps that in honour of Aeschron, 
son of Proxenus (I.G. ii, 2nd. ed., 652, cf. A. Wilhelm, LIpayp-aTeiai ’AuaS. 
’AOrjvabv, IV (1936), pp. 3 ff.) dated in the archonship of Diodes (288/7 B.c. ?), 
which testifies to an understanding between Athens and the Aetolians. On 
the date of this document see A. J. Reinach, Journ. internat. d’arch, num., xiii 
(1911),p. 225; K. J. Beloch, Gr.Gesch. iv. 2, 2nd ed., p. 65; and W. S. Ferguson, 
Ath. Tribal Cycles, p. 22, who are inclined to date it in the archonship of 
Diodes I, i.e. 288/7 b.c. Cf., however, G. De Sanctis, Riv. Fil. li (1), (1923), 
p. 176 f., and W. B. Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens, p. 214 f., who prefer 
Diodes II, i.e. 215/4 B.c. (cf. Flaceliere, op. cit., p. 79, note 2). To the time 
of the Demetrian war belongs the raid of Bucris, S.I.G. 3 535, on which more 
will be said presently. See in general G. Klaffenbach, I.G. ix, 2nd ed., p. xv; 
R. Flaceliere, C. R. Ac. Inscr., 1929, p. 146, B.C.H. liv (1930), p. 88, note 3, 
and Les Aitoliens a Delphes, passim; P. Roussel in G. Glotz, Hist, gr., IV. x, 
p. 369, n. 71. Cf. the footnote to p. 196 on Aetolian pirates in the service of 
Antigonus Gonatas about 276 B.c. On Aetolian naval policy and piracy H. 
Benecke, Die Seepolitik der Aitoler, 1934, esp. p. 32 (list of Aetolian proxeni). 

13 P. Roussel, B.C.H. xlvii (1923), pp. 35 ff.; R. Flaceliere, Les Aitoliens, 
pp. 86,197 f. and 212 ff. Flaceliere is inclined to assign the decrees to the time 
of the Chremonidean war, 267/6 b.c. War-time of course afforded the best 
opportunities for all sorts of misdeeds; the malefactors were either the 
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belligerents or pirates and robbers of all kinds, some of whom might be in 
the service of the belligerents. 

16 B. Haussoullier, Traite entre Delphes et Pellana, 1917, p. 20 ,1 b, 11 . 5 ff.; 

F. D. hi. i. 486 (E. Bourguet, p. 309, suggests the date 285-280); cf. R. 
Flaceliere, Les Aitoliens, &c., p. 88. 

17 On the two groups of inscriptions: P. Roussel, B.C.H. xlvii (1923), pp. 
44ff.; G. Klaffenbach, I.G. ix. i, 2nd ed., p. 6; H. Benecke, Die Seepolitik 
der Aitoler, 1934, pp. 17 ff. (detailed discussion of the treaties of asylia without 
discrimination between treaties protecting whole cities and those protecting 
only temples); R. Flaceliere, Les Aitoliens, &c., pp. 202 ff., 228,243, 250, 289; 

G. Klaffenbach, Berl. S.B. xx (1937), pp. 155 ff. Flaceliere assigns dates 
to the several decrees differing to some extent from those of Roussel and 
Klaffenbach. The Aetolian koinon made use of the piracy of its citizens to 
promote its political interests and to enlarge the scope of its political 
influence. When discussing this side of Aetolian policy in Rev. £ .A. xxxiii 
(1931), p. 213, I never intended to suggest that the Aetolians aimed at the 
establishment of a thalassocracy. They had never in the course of their 
history possessed a regular navy. What their political aims were is evident. 
In the second period of their 'imperialistic' policy the Aetolians reached the 
Chersonese, the Propontis, and the Bosporus, and made Lysimacheia, Cius, 
and Calchedon their subject cities (Polyb. xv. 23. 7-9; Flaceliere, op. cit., 
p. 312). These three cities were probably unable to protect themselves from 
the dangers of Aetolian piracy. No wonder that Philip V attacked these 
very cities and dealt so roughly with them. 

The inscriptions forming the two groups of asylia decrees are these. First 
group: Chios— S.E.G. ii. 258,3-7, cf. 12-17; Delos— I.G. xi. 4.1050; F. Durr- 
bach, Choix , no. 41; I.G. ix. i, 2nd ed., 185; Tenos— I.G. ix. i, 2nd ed., 191; 
Ceos— S.I.G. 3 522 i; I.G. ix. i, 2nd ed., 169; Athens—J. Pomtow, Klio XV 
(1917-18), p. 7, nos. 35, 36. Second group: Mytilene— I.G. ix. i. 2nd ed., 
189,190; Teos— I.G. ix. i, 2nd ed., 192; Magnesia— I.G. ix. i, 2nd ed., 4, cf. 
ibid., 135 (Lusoi); Miletus (?)—G. Klaffenbach Berl. S.B. xx (1937), pp. 155 ff. 

18 Cf. Van der Mijnsbrugge, The Cretan Koinon, 1931. On I.G. xii. 3. 254, 
cf. his observations, ibid., pp. 17 ff. and p. 29 f., and G. Daux, B.C.H. lix 
(1935), pp. 94 ff. (with bibliography). On Bucris and Eumaridas, W. S. 
Ferguson, Hellen. Athens, p. 209, and the references in note 24. On the 
treaties between Miletus and the Cretan cities, W. Felgentrager, Antikes 
Losungsrecht, 1933, pp. 63 ff.; E. Ziebarth, Klio, xxvi (1933), pp. 245 ff. It is 
probable that the vindicators of the men who had been unlawfully enslaved 
were the proxenoi of their respective cities. 

19 U. Wilamowitz, Der Glaube der Hellenen, ii, pp. 355 and 394. Note 
that the charge of UpoavXLa is an insult frequently hurled by Menander’s 
characters and that the crime itself was probably more frequent even in the 
days of the Successors than we know it to have been; see, for example, the story 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes and the temple of Artemis, Plut. Dem. 30.1: when 
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Demetrius after his fiasco in Macedonia came to Ephesus with a handful of 
soldiers, everybody in Ephesus believed that, being short of funds, he would 
plunder the temple, but he did not, says Plutarch, because he was afraid 
that the soldiers would not carry out his orders. 

20 S.I.G. 3 399, cf. for the later time I.G. ii/iii, 2nd ed., 1132, and S.I.G. 3 
692 (cf. 698). Schlesinger, Diegriech. Asylie, pp. 56 ff.; Kahrstedt, Gr. Staatsr. 
i, 1922, p. 393. 

21 Schlesinger, Diegriech. Asylie, pp. 59ff. and pp. 71 ff. (list of inscriptions); 
Welles, R.C. 31-4 (Magnesia) and 35 (Teos), cf. Inscr. Cret. i, Cnossus 8*; Ruge, 
art. ‘Teos’, P.W.K. v A. 547 (list of inscriptions and discussion of their dates), 
and A. Heuss, ‘Die volkerrechtlichen Grundlagen der rom. Aussenpolitik 
in rep. Zeit’, 1933 (Klio, Beiheft 18), p. 97. On Magnesia and Teos—L. 
Robert, Rev. F.A. xxxviii (1936), pp. 13 ff. 

22 Miletus— S.I.G. 3 590. 8-16; Antiochia in Caria (Alabanda)— G.D.I. 
2529; O.G.I. 234; Calchedon— S.E.G. iv. 720; Cos—R. Herzog, ‘Griechische 
Konigsbriefe’, Hermes, lxv (1930), pp. 455 ff.; Welles, R.C. 21,25-8; Smyrna— 
O.G.I. 229 and 228; F.D. in. i. 481 (about 242 b.c.). On these inscriptions 
in general, after Schlesinger see L. Robert, B.C.H. liv (1930), pp. 327 ff., 
M. Segre, Historia, v (1931), pp. 241 ff., Welles, R.C., pp. 58 ff., and L. Robert, 
Rev. F.A. xxxviii (1936), pp. 5 ff. (with a full bibliography). 

The answers to the requests are often either reticent as regards the asylia 
(while accepting the games) or contain veiled reservations (see esp. the letter 
of Seleucus II to Cos, Welles, R.C. xxvi. 25; w ko. 9 ’ rj/xas ovtwv iv 
17 1 crvxCai). Even the sanctuary of the Delphian Apollo felt the need, after 
the liberation of Delphi from the Aetolians, of having its asylia recognized 
by the Roman Senate. The documents relating to this recognition, first 
published by Pomtow with many mistakes, are now available in a more 
correct form in M. Holleaux’s article, ‘Le consul M. Fulvius et le siege de 
Same’, B.C.H. liv (1930), pp. 38 ff., cf. P. Roussel, ‘Delphes et l’Amphictionie 
apres la guerre d’Aitolie’, ibid, lvi (1932), pp. 1 ff. (not included in Schlesinger’s 
bibliography), and G. Daux, Delphes au II e et au I er siecle, 1936, pp. 261 ff. 
Since Delphi in the third century was entirely dependent on Aetolia, asylia 
granted by the Amphictions to temples and to the influential associations of 
technitai, whose co-operation was required for the celebration of the great 
festivals of the various temples, was almost equivalent to asylia granted by 
the Aetolians. 

I have quoted above (note 20) the asylia granted to the Athenian Dionysiac 
artists by the Amphictions in 278/7 B.c. (S.I.G. 3 399). About 229-228 asylia 
was granted by the Amphictions to the temple of Dionysus Cadmeios at 
Thebes and to the Isthmian and Nemean technitai (F.D. iii. 1. 351, cf. L. 
Robert, B.C.H. lix (1935), p. 196 f., and R. Flaceliere, Les Aitoliens, &c., 
p. 263, see esp. 1 . 21 f. : elvai . . . [ajcrriW KaSixTrep kcll to iv AeXpols), and 
about 200 B.c. to the sanctuary of Apollo Ptoios in Acraiphia and to 
its games (Ptoia) (S.I.G. 3 635 a, cf. G. Daux, op. cit., p. 293, note 1, and 
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R. Flaceliere, op. cit., p. 263, note 4). It is significant, however, that about 
235-234, in the troubled times of the Demetrian wars, the technitai of Ionia 
and the Hellespont and those of Isthmus and Nemea were apparently not 
satisfied with the protection of the Amphictions and wanted a special grant 
of asylia by the Aetolians themselves (S.I.G. 3 506-8; I.G. ix. 1, 2nd ed., 
175 ; F.D. iii. 1, p. 199 and p. 402; R. Flaceliere, Les Aitoliens, &c., p. 260 f.). 

23 Polyb. iv. 62. 2, and iv. 67. 3, cf. ix. 35. 6 (Dion and Dodona in 219 B.C., 
cf. Tarn, C.A.H. vii, p. 765) : retaliation of Philip, Polyb. v. 9-12 (a detailed 
criticism of Philip’s action, in which the historian points out that none of 
his predecessors had done anything similar, cf. Tarn, C.A.H. vii, p. 767). 
Cf. the speech of Lyciscus the Acarnanian at Sparta in 211 B.c.—an answer 
to the speech of Chlaeneas the Aetolian (Polyb. ix. 28 ff.)—in which Lyciscus 
gives a list of their sacrileges and brands the Aetolians as professional UpoavXoi .: 
‘Who elected and sent out such commanders as you did, men who even ventured 
to lay hand on inviolable sanctuaries, Timaeus having plundered those of 
Poseidon on Taenaron and of Artemis at Lusoi, while Pharycus pillaged the 
holy place of Hera at Argos and Polycritus that of Poseidon in Mantinea? 
And what shall we say of Lattabus and Nicostratus ? Did they not violate 
in time of peace the sanctity of the Panboeotian festival—conduct worthy of 
Scythians and Gauls ? No such crimes were ever perpetrated by Alexander's 
successors’ (Polyb. ix. 34. 8-n, transl. by W. R. Paton, Loeb Library); cf. 

R. Flaceliere, Les Aitoliens, &c., p. 240 (who accepts the date of Beloch, 
i.e. 244 B.c.) and pp. 288 ff. (221 B.c. —pillage of the sanctuary of Athene 
Ithonia in Boeotia, Polyb. iv. 25. 2). Note that the temple of Artemis at 
Lusoi was in danger of being sacked by the Aetolians a second time in 
220 b.c. (Polyb. iv. 18, 9-12). Finally asylia was granted to Lusoi (above, 
note 17). 

24 Copious evidence relating to the alxpAXcoroi and their treatment by their 
captors and on the terms used in this connexion, especially Xvt pov, &c., has been 
collected by A. Wilhelm, Jahreshefte, xiv (1911), pp. 163 ff.; Wien. Anz., 1922, 
pp. 16 ff.; 1924, pp. 97 ff., cf. p. 117 and p. 133; cf. M. Rostovtzeff, Rev. J&.A. 
xxxiii (1931), pp. 210 ff.; C. Phillipson, The International Law and Custom of 
Ancient Greece and Rome, 1911, ii, p. 262 ff., and W. Felgentrager, Antikes 
Losungsrecht, 1933. The art. in P.W.K. xiv. 72 (by Lammert) ignores the 
Hellenistic period; the contributions of Wilhelm and Phillipson are not 
quoted. Cf. Latte, P.W.K. iv a. 1038. 

To the references given in notes 18 and 22 (inscriptions relating to grants of 
asylia and testifying implicitly to the frequency of pirate raids) I may add 
here some inscriptions in which raids and the taking of alxpaXcoroi are explicitly 
mentioned: (1) Thera— I.G. xii. 3. 1291, 1. 8 ( c. 236 B.c.); ibid. 328 (c. 260 
b.c. ?) ; in the last case the pirates are Cretans, cf. note 18. (2) Naxos, 

S. I.G. 3 520 (third century b.c.): the pirates are Aetolians. (3) Amorgos: 
Aigiale— I.G. xii. 7. 386, 387; S.I.G. 3 521 (third century); Arcesine— I.G. 
xii. 7. 36 (end of third century, not listed by Ziebarth). (4) Cyprus— G.D.I. 
5151 (Delphi): a Vaxian settled in Cyprus kidnapped by the Aetolians. 
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(5) Salamis— I.G. ii, 2nd ed., 1225; S.I.G. 3 454 (c. 252 b.c.). (6) Attica— 
I.G. ii, 2nd. ed., 746 (after 240 b.c.), Aetolians. (7) Attica, Bucris’ raid 
— S.I.G. 3 535, cf. I.G. xi. 4. 692; S.I.G. 3 510; Durrbach, Choix, 40-2 (date 
probably the Demetrian war, R. Flaceliere, Les Aitoliens, p. 250). (8) The- 
angela (Caria)— I.G. xi. 4. 1054a; S.E.G. iii. 666, and my article, Rev. E.A. 
xxxiii (1931), p. 210 ff., cf. L. Robert, Coll. Frohner: Inscriptions grecques, 
i, no. 53, pp. 86 ff. (second cent. b.c.). To show how greatly the prospect of 
slavery was dreaded in Greece, I may quote Men. ’Epimos 195 K.: eytu p,ev 
rjSrj jj.oi Soko) vfj rovs Oeovs, \ ev rot? kvkXois ifiavrov e/cSeStMCora | opav kvkXoj 
t plyovTa Kal irtoXovfjievov. 

25 See next chapter, note 9. 

26 This point was brought out by Wilamowitz, G.G.A., 1914, p. 85, cf. 
Rostovtzeff, Rev. E.A. xxxiii (1931), pp. 210 ff. A fine example of this Greek 
national solidarity is presented by the inscription of Troezen, I.G. iv. 750 
(c. 287 b.c., the time of Demetrius’ operations in Asia Minor). Cf. the decree 
in honour of Nossicas, a Thasian, who saved and helped some Lampsacene 
prisoners taken by Demetrius in a naval battle (302 B.c. ?), G. Daux, B.C.H. 
Iii (1928), pp. 45 ff.; M. Cary, J.H.S. 1 (1930), p. 253. In his comments 
Daux has collected much evidence of such help given to captive soldiers. 

27 The raids of Skerdilaidas belong to the next period, but I mention them 
here because they do not differ in any way from those characteristic of the 
period we are considering. Polyb. iv. 29. 6, speaks of a treaty between 
Skerdilaidas and the Aetolians during the social war, by which the booty 
was to be divided between the allies. Nevertheless after the capture of 
Kynaitha the Aetolians took all the ocofiara and 6 pep,p.ara for themselves, cf. 
Polyb. v. 95. 4 (sea raids of Skerdilaidas and his Illyrians). Philip was at 
this time proceeding in exactly the same way (Polyb. iv. 86. 4, raid on the 
territory of the Eleans, cf. v. 16 and 24. 10) and so were the Achaeans, 
Polyb. v. 94. 

28 P. Petrie, ii. 29 e, an order for the care and custody of alxp.dXtorot who 
were sent from one place to another, cf. iii. 104, a list of KXfjpoi aveiX^ppivoi 
of which one (104. 2) belonged to a certain ’Axodms rov ’AXkXtov (uxp.aX[oj\- 
tcjv rwv and rijs [’A]<rlas. P. Lille 3, iv. 64 ff., deals with grain for the 
alxfiaXaiToi. In the reigns of Ptolemy Philadelphus and Euergetes Egypt was 
full of ai’x/xdAa>Tot taken in the Syrian wars. Ps.-Aristeas 12 ff. and 22 ff. 
may serve as a good parallel, cf. U. Wilcken, Arch. Pap. xii (1936-7), p, 223, 
and W. L. Westermann, Ant.J. Phil, lix (1938), pp. 1 ff. See P. Grad. 1 and 
P. Hib. 29, cf. Plaumann and Wilcken, S.B. Heid. Akad., phil.-hist. Kl. v 
(1914), Abh. 15, and H. Lewald, Raccolta Lumbroso, 1925, pp. 340 ff. (cf. 
Wilcken, Arch. Pap. viii (1927), p. 75)—documents dealing with a special tax 
on the sale of slaves, established probably in connexion with sales of large 
numbers of alxp-dXioToi. The problems presented by these papyri have been 
discussed again by W. L. Westermann, Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt, 
1929, pp. 33 ff., apropos of P. Columbia Inv., no. 480 (part of a Sidy/ja/qia twv 
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avbpanoiiajp of about 200 B.c.) and C. Preaux L’Economie royale des Lagides, 
1939, PP- 3°5 ff; cf. Wilcken, Arch. Pap. ix (1928-30), p. 252 f., and Wester- 
mann, art. ‘Sklaverei' in P.W.K. Suppl. vi. 928. I deal with this subject 
below, p. 321 f. 

It was probably Syrian alypaAonoi who formed in the third century B.c. 
the population of a Kvpcov K<Jj\xr] in the Fay urn: for the many Bvpot and "Apapes 
in general, Preisigke-Kiessling, Worterb. iii, and p. 269, p. 272, and p. 330; 
F. Heichelheim, Auswartige Bevolkerung im Ptolemaerreich, pp. 84 ff.; cf. 
Arch. Pap. ix (1928-30), pp. 47 ff., and xii (1936-7), pp. 54 ff. (s.v. "Apap, 
’Avia, Pvpos) ; U. Wilcken, Festg. f. A. Deissmann, 1927, pp. iff.; Arch. 
Pap. x (1931-2), p. 247 (on P. Enteux. 78); M. Rostovtzeff, A eg. xiii (1933), 
pp. 493 ff.; P. Perdrizet, ‘Une stele d’Atargatis au Musde du Caire’, Ann. 
Inst. d. Phil. etHist. Orient, iv (1936), p. 890 f. (Mel. Cumont), cf. the super¬ 
ficial article of G. Vaggi, ‘Siria e Siri nei documenti dell’Egitto greco- 
romano’, A eg. xvii (1937), pp. 29 ff., and the excellent volume of W. Peremans, 
Vreemdelingen en Egyptenaren in Vroeg-Ptolemaeisch Egypte, 1937. 

29 H. Swoboda, ‘Zwei Kapitel aus dem griechischen Bundesrecht’, Wien. 
S.B. cxcix. 2 (1924), pp. 16 ff. Against Swoboda Schwahn, P.W.K. iv A. 
1177 (art. Zv/ATToAiTela). Schwahn is certainly right in insisting that some of 
the proxeny decrees had a purely honorary character, the rights conferred 
being of no practical use or value to the recipient. But Schwahn has not 
succeeded in proving his point by positive arguments. We do not know how 
Aratus acquired property at Corinth. He may have been a proxenos of the 
city. On the other hand, the fact that many Aetolians possessed land and 
houses at Delphi does not prove Schwahn’s point, for Delphi was probably 
never officially a member of the Aetolian League. The Aetolians acquired 
property in Delphi not through any legal right but by reason of their politi¬ 
cally dominant position. See R. Flaceliere, Les Aitoliens, &c., pp. 220 ff. and 
pp. 336 ff. The isopolity that they enjoyed may have served as an excuse. 

30 Plut. Agis, 7: ua.Tpand)v yap oIk 4 tos nal SovXovs emrpoirwv IJroAe/icuou xal 
BeAevKov KeKTrjodai 7 tX elova av/xnavTcov 6 [xov twv eV BnapTr) /SaatAecuv. The 
wealth of the Spartan kings consisted mostly of land, Plut. Agis, 5. Cf. the 
remarks of Wilamowitz, Der Glaube der Hell, ii, pp. 353 ff. and pp. 358 ff. 
(on the poverty of Greece as shown in her religious customs). 

a 1 See A. Wilhelm, ‘Urkunden aus Messene’, Jahreshefte, xvii (1914), pp. 
107 ff., cf. J. Lipsius, Rh. Mus. lxxi (1916), pp. 161 ff. The later discussions 
of the rlpbrjais bear exclusively on Athens and the ri'pr/ans of Nausinicus of 
378/7 B.c., see, e.g., A. Momigliano in Athen., N.S. ix (1931), pp. 477 ff., and A. 
Andreades, A History of Greek Public Finance, i, 1933, book iv, ch. iii D, 
and his 'Icnopla Tfjs iAArjv. Srjp,. olxovop-las ii, 1931, pp. 155 ff- 

3 2 W. L. Westermann, art. ‘Sklaverei’, P.W.K. Suppl. vi. 934, thinks 
that the number of slaves in general was declining in Greece in the Hellenistic 
period as compared with the fourth century. The material he adduces in 
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support of his statement is to my mind unconvincing. However, we have 
no statistics. The question must be studied again in the light of all available 
evidence, especially that furnished by the few early acts of manumission, 
which have never been collected in full; cf. below, Ch. V, nn. 22, 27,30. The 
large number of ‘home-born’ (oiKoyeveis) slaves in the second century is proof 
of the large number of slaves bought in the third. 

33 F. Heichelheim, Wirtsch. Schwankungen, p. 97, cf. W. W. Tarn, ‘The 
social question’, &c., in The Hellenistic Age, pp. 117 ff. 

34 On Agis and Cleomenes see the bibliography in C.A.H. vii, p. 885. 
The most recent contributions are those of W. W. Tarn in The Hellenistic 
Age, pp. 132 ff. and Hell. Civ., 2nd ed., p. 113 f.; M. Hadas, ‘The Social 
Revolution in Third-Century Sparta', Class. Weekly, xxvi (1932-3), pp. 65 ff. 
and 73 ff.; U. Kahrstedt, ‘Die spartanische Agrarwirtschaft', Hermes, liv 
(1919), pp. 279 ff. The philosophical background behind the policy of Agis and 
Cleomenes is stressed by F. Ollier, ‘Le philosophe stoicien Sphairos’, Rev. 
E.G. xlix (1936), pp. 537 ff. The extant evidence is slight and the role of 
Sphaerus in the reform, if any, is obscure. 

The well-known meliamb of Cercidas, the contemporary of Cleomenes, poet 
and statesman of Megalopolis (P. Oxyr. 1082; J. U. Powell and E. A. Barber, 
New Chapters in the Hist, of Gr. Lit., 1921, pp. 2 ff.; J. U. Powell, Collect. 
Alexandr., 1925, pp. 203 ff.; A. D. Knox, Herodes, Cercidas and the Greek 
Choliambic Poets, 1929 (Loeb Library), p. 195, meliamb II; D. R. Dudley, 
A History of Cynicism, 1937, pp. 79 ff.) contains a violent attack on the unfair 
and unjust distribution of wealth and a veiled attack on Macedonia. The end 
of this poem is usually explained as a warning to the rich of a coming revolu¬ 
tion (storm) in which they will have to disgorge their wealth. But the text 
is fragmentary and ‘the meaning ... is hard to fit’ (Knox). In any case the 
meliamb vividly reflects the mood that prevailed in Greece among part of 
the population about the time of Cleomenes. A similar spirit is seen in the 
fragments of an early Greek anthology—A. D. Knox, The First Greek Antho¬ 
logist, 1932, and Herodes, Cercidas, See., pp. 229 ff. (Cercidea). Cf. the partial 
redistribution of land which was suggested by one party at Megalopolis in 
217 b.c., after the catastrophe of 223: reinforcement of the city by new 
citizens and provision of land for these by the old citizens of Megalopolis, 
who ‘should contribute the third part of their estates’, Polyb. v. 93. 6. 

On the yrjs dvaSao-ftos and xP e <*> v avoKom] of the fourth century b.c., A. 
Passerini, ‘Riforme sociali e divisioni di beni nella Grecia del IV sec. a. C.', 
Athen. viii (1930), pp. 273 ff. It is inappropriate to talk of the existence of 
socialism in Greece. Socialism as a theory is a creation of modem times. 
But social discontent was rife in Greece in the fourth and third centuries, and 
the poor in their struggle with the rich were fighting not so much for political 
rights as to get the lands of the rich divided among themselves and debts 
abolished. Behind this demand for yrjs avaSaofios and xP e & v d-noKonij there 
was no elaborate social programme based on a special economic and social 
theory, as there was none behind the similar demand of the Russian peasants 
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before the great revolution. However, yrjs dvaSacr/xos and xP e <*> v dnoKoirq were 
inscribed on the banner of the Greek proletariat and were the nightmare of 
the well-to-do classes. That is why a clause repudiating these watchwords was 
introduced into the oath of the heliasts in 401 b.c. at Athens and into the 
constitution of the Corinthian League of 338 B.c. (Rostovtzeff, St. Soc. ed 
Ec. d. Imp. Rom., p. 3, note 3). As regards the support given to Cleomenes 
by the proletariat as a result of their hopes, see Plut. Cleom. 17. 5: eyeydvei 
Se KLvqfia tcov ’A\aujjv, kcu npos dirooTacnv copprjaav al iroXeis, tcov pcev Sr/pcov 
vop/rjv re xd>pos KaL XP £ d>v avoxoTTas iXmadvrcov, tcov Se rrptoTtov TroXXaxov f$apv- 
vopevcov tov "Aparov, iv'uov Se koX Si opyrjs ixdvrcov cos iirdyovra rfj IleXoTrov- 
v-qcjcp MaxeSovas. Cf. 16. 7 on the motives of Aratus for joining Antigonus: 
pcvycov Se rrjv p.a£av kcll tov Tpificova, kcu to Seivorarov cSv Karqyopei KXeopcevovs, 
avadpecnv ttXovtov xal rrevias inavopOcocnv. These last words give the formula 
of ancient socialism: abolition of wealth and redress of poverty. 

35 The picture given in this anonymous work is confirmed by some con¬ 
tracts for lease of land at Thespiae belonging to 245-209 b.c. These impor¬ 
tant texts have recently been revised by M. Feyel, who has prepared a memoir 
on the subject, Les Fermages de Thespies au III™ siecle, of which a sub¬ 
stantial summary is given by Ch. Picard in C. R. Ac. Inscr., 1936, pp. n6ff. 
See meanwhile A. D. Keramopoullos ’Etnypapal Oeamcov, ’ Apx . AcXt. 
xiv (1935), pp. 12 ff.; M. Feyel, ‘Ltudes d’epigraphie beotienne,' B.C.H. 
lx (1936), pp. 175, 389 ff., where the reader will find a list of the most im¬ 
portant inscriptions, with an up-to-date bibliography. The Thespiae leases 
deal chiefly with land which belonged to two of the city’s sanctuaries—that 
of the Muses and that of Hermes. The property of these two sanctuaries was 
steadily being increased by numerous gifts from private persons, mostly 
citizens of Thespiae, and from foreign kings, particularly the Ptolemies and 
the rulers of Pergamon. The chief foreign donors were Philetaerus, son of 
Attalus { I.G. vii. 1788-90: O.G.I. 749-50}; Philopator (M. Holleaux, Rev. 
E. G. x (1897), pp. 26 ff.; Etudes, i, pp. 99 ff.) and Philetaerus, son of Eumenes 
{B.C.H. xxx {1906), p. 467). Cf. a dedication by Philetaerus, son of Attalus, 
A. D. Keramopoullos, loc. cit., p. 233, cf. ibid, xix (1895), p. 321. Note that 
Egyptian gods were worshipped in the sanctuary, B.C.H. xxvi (1902), p. 293: 
1 (1926), p. 425. On the gifts to the sanctuaries of Thespiae, Fiehn, P.W.K. 
vi A, 46 f. and 49 {art. Thespeia). On the gifts of Philetaerus and his identity, 
M. Holleaux, Rev. E. G. x (1897), p. 33; xv (1902), pp. 302 ff.; Etudes, i, 
p. 105, ii, pp. 1 ff.; M. Rostovtzeff, C.A.H. viii, p. 604. 

The sacred and the public lands of the city of Thespiae were well cultivated. 
They were rented mostly on long terms (40, 20, 10, and 6 years) to farmers, 
most of them citizens of the town, sometimes in groups. Some of the farmers 
rented large areas, for example Andreas (Keramopoullos, ’Apx. AeXr. xiv 
(1935) A, 11 . 38-45). The economic situation of the farmers seems to have 
been far from miserable: they paid their rents regularly, and there is no record 
of arrears. Note that Thespiae was able during the Demetrian war, perhaps 
soon after the death of Demetrius, to grant Athens an important loan 
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( I.G . vii. 1737 and 1738, with the comments of Dittenberger, cf. Fiehn, 
loc. cit., p. 39); see below, Ch. V, n. 22. An interesting sidelight is thrown on 
the economic conditions of Boeotia by a curious inscription from Acraiphia 
recently published by M. Feyel, B.C.H. lx (1936), pp. 27 ff., a list of various 
kinds of fish, with indication of weight and price. Feyel suggests a kind of 
tariff of fixed prices for fish, and recalls the well-known complaints of the 
Athenians about the high price of fish at Athens in the late fourth century, 
Athen. vi. 224 c; A. Wilhelm, Jahreshefte, xii (1909), p. 148, cf. A. Jarde, 
B.C.H. xlvii (1923), p. 303. The list from Acraiphia belongs, however, to a 
later period (second century b.c.). 

36 The fragments of the pamphlet ascribed by some scholars (on insufficient 
evidence) to Heraclides Criticus are anonymous and bear no title. They are 
published in F.H.G. ii, pp. 254 ff., and G.G.M. i, pp. 98 ff., cf. H. Hitzig, ‘Die 
griechischen Stadtebilder des Herakleides’, Festgabe f. H. Bliimner, 1914, 
pp. 1 ff. (with German translation). Bibliography in Christ-Schmid, Gr. Lit., 
6th ed., ii. 1,1920, p. 73, note 8; cf. the acute observations on the pamphlet 
by W. S. Ferguson, Hellen. Athens, pp. 261 ff. and 464 ff. I cannot discuss here 
the problem of the date of the pamphlet. 

37 A bibliography of publications dealing with the individual cities of 
Greece proper that have been excavated would indeed be a long one and is 
out of the question here. Such references will be found in all the archaeo¬ 
logical handbooks and in the numerous surveys of archaeological work done 
in Greece by various scientific institutions. Current reports on such work are 
printed in all the periodicals devoted to classical archaeology. References 
have been given in these notes to those publications which contain material 
used in this book, and the practice will be continued. 

38 The texts that support the above statements will be found in W. S. 
Ferguson, Hellen. Athens, pp. 137 ff. and pp. 188ff. On the Demetrian war and 
the new epigraphical evidence bearing on the fife of Athens at the time of 
this war, see the bibliography quoted above, Ch. I, note 12. On Delos see 
below, pp. 230 ff. Cf. A. Heuss, Stadt und Herrscher, pp. 67 ff. 

39 The evidence has been collected in full and excellently interpreted by 
R. Flaceliere, LesAitoliens, &c., pp. 226 ff. and esp. pp. 259 ff. In what follows 
I give a summary of his highly instructive statements. 

40 R. Flaceliere, op. cit., p. 209. 

41 See note 37. What I have said there of the mainland cities holds good 
for the islands also. 

4Z As regards food shortage I may remark that the period under review— 
280 to about 230 b.c. —was not a very bad one if compared with those which 
preceded and followed it. Food shortage in the early and middle third 
century was spasmodic, not continuous. I may quote the case of Cos, M. 
Segre, ‘Grano di Tessaglia a Coo’, Riv. Fil. lxii (12) (1934), pp-169 ff., and the 
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severe shortage at Samos relieved in part by Bulagoras (S.E.G. i. 366). 
F. Heichelheim, ‘Sitos’, P.W.K. Suppl. vi. 852 ff. 

43 The loans of Arcesine have been discussed by W. W. Tarn, 'The social 
question’, &c., in The Hellenistic Age, pp. 108 ff., and E. Schlesinger, Die 
griechische Asylie, 1933, pp. 20 ff. I agree in the main with Tarn’s conclusions, 
though I do not think that by vnepnovria are meant the ships and cargoes of 
the metics (see note 15 in S.I.G. 3 955). 

44 Sympolity of the cities of Ceos: P. Graindor, Mus. Beige xxv (1921), 
pp. 119 ff.; H. Swoboda, Wien. S. B. cxcix. 2 (1923), p. 38 ff., esp. pp. 50 ff. ; 
U. Kahrstedt, P.W.K. iv A. 1440 (art. ‘Synoikismos’) ; Schwahn, ibid, iv A. 
1265 (art. BvgvoXiTela), and R. Flaceliere, Les Aitoliens, &c., pp. 204, 214. 

45 W. W. Tarn, loc. cit., is right in asserting that the higher classes of the 
population of the islands were prosperous in this period. 

46 M. Lacroix, 'Les Strangers a Delos,' Mel. Glotz, 1932, pp. 501 ff. In the 
pre-Hellenistic period the majority of the entrepreneurs and contractors were 
foreigners, while in the third century Delians began to predominate. Lacroix 
is probably right in ascribing this decline in the number of foreigners to the 
gradual fall in the rate of wages at Delos. 

47 F. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen, p. 97, cf. W. W. Tam, 
loc. cit. 

48 See the inscription of 290/89 (?), I.G. xii. 5. 2. 1004, O.G.I. 773, 
discussed above, Ch. III. p. 140. Cf. my remarks on Cos below, pp. 236 ff., and 
on Priene and Teos above, pp. 175 ff. 

49 On Rhodes see the books and articles quoted pp. 169 ff., note 42. On 
the battle of Ephesus, F. Hiller von Gaertringen, art. 'Rhodos’, P.W.K. 
Suppl. v. 783 and E. Bikerman, Rev. E. A. xl (1938), pp. 380 ff. On the 
Rhodian protection of Delos after the withdrawal of the Ptolemies from the 
Aegean, below note 59. 

50 M. P. Nilsson, Timbres amphoriques de Lindos, p. 169, and fig. 2. 

51 C. C. Edgar, ‘A new group of Zenon papyri’. Bull, of the John Rylands 
Library, xviii (1934), p. in f., n. 1; cf. my paper ‘Alexandrien und Rhodos’ 
in Klio, xxx (1937), pp. 70 ff. 

37 On Apollonius see my Large estate in Egypt in the Third Century b.c., 1922, 
pp. 16 ff., and C. C. Edgar, P. Michigan Zen., 1931, Introd., pp. 5 ff.; cf. 
below, pp. 419 ff. 

53 On frankincense, myrrh, &c., which Apollonius received from Palestine, 
South Syria, and Phoenicia, see my paper in Journ. of Ec. and Bus. Hist. 
iv. (1932), p. 746, n. 9. Lists of shipments: P. Cairo Zen. 59012, 59013, 
59014 and 59015, cf. the very interesting lists P.S.I. 428 and 535, which 
may be lists of goods kept in Apollonius’ storehouses. Cf. below, pp. 381 ff. 

54 P. Cairo Zen. 59075 and 59076. 

ss The lists mentioned in note 53 have never been a subject of close study. 
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Some points in them have been studied carefully, e.g. the organization of the 
customs duties as reflected in the lists, by A. Andreades, ‘Des droits de 
douane preleves par les Lagides sur le commerce exterieur’, Mel. Glotz, 1932, 
pp. 7 ff., and their bearing on some points in the general fiscal and economic 
policy of Philadelphus, by W. W. Tarn, ‘Ptolemy II’, J.E.A. xiv (1928), 
pp. 255 ff. {cf. his Hellen. Civ. 2 , pp. 153 f., 166 f.). Otherwise we find general 
remarks on them, e.g. E. Ziebarth, Beitragezur Gesch. des Seeraubs &c ., pp. 80 f., 
and H. Schaal, Vom Tauschhandel zum Welthandel, 1931, pp. 134 f. Extensive 
use of the lists for the purpose of describing the Mediterranean exports 
and imports of Ptolemaic Egypt in the third century has been made by W. 
Peremans in his paper ‘De Handelsbetrekkingen van Egypt’, &c., Phil. St. 
(Kath. Un. te Leuven), iii (1931-32), pp. 3 ff. and pp. 81 ff. Rhodian cabbage: 
Athen. ix. 9, pp. 369 f., cf. my Large Estate, p. 105, n. 79. Cf. the remarks on 
the lists of shipments by V. Tscherikower, ‘Palestine under the Ptolemies’, 
Mizraim, iv-v (1937), pp. 24 f. It is of course possible that ships sailing from 
Alexandria would first go to Rhodes and afterwards on their way to Alexan¬ 
dria call at the harbours of Syria. 

56 On Delos, my remarks in C.A.H. viii, pp. 642ff. (and bibliography); 
W. A. Laidlaw, A history of Delos, 1933; M. Lacroix, ‘Les Etrangers a Delos’ 
&c., Mel. Glotz, pp. 501 ff.; J. A. 0 . Larsen, ‘Roman Greece’ in T. Frank’s 
Econ. Survey, iv, pp. 334 ff. (this section of the book contains a substantial 
survey of the economic life of Delos, which deals not only with the time after 
167 b.c. but also with the period of Delos’ independence, and gives a good 
bibliography). On the building contracts of the time of independence, 
P. H. Davis, B.C.H. lxi (1937), pp. 109 ft. Like the other business men of 
Delos, the building contractors were mostly foreigners, residing in other 
islands. None of them worked himself, like the contractors of Athens, Delphi, 
and Epidaurus in the fifth and fourth centuries: they all employed hired 
labour. The so-called ‘minor finds’ of Delos (with the exception of the lamps, 
the portable ovens (rdchauds), the pottery of the Hellenistic period, and the 
glass) are published in an exemplary way by W. Deonna, ‘Le Mobilier d&ien’, 
Expl. de Delos, xviii, 1938. For his survey of objects relating to the private 
life of Delos Deonna has utilized not only the actual objects found there but 
also the references to them in the Delian temple inventories. Especially 
illuminating is the chapter on jewellery. It is to be regretted that the editors 
of the Delian series found it impossible to print in the volume just quoted an 
introductory chapter by him on the commerce and industry of Delos. 

57 On the loans of money made by the temple through the city as inter¬ 
mediary to various cities of the Aegean in the third century, see J. Delamarre, 
Rev. Phil., xxv iii, 1904, pp. 97 ff.; cf. J. A. 0 . Larsen, loc. cit., pp. 238 ff. Larsen 
is inclined to think that the loans repaid by the Aegean cities under the pressure 
of Philocles were contracted for the purpose of paying not Demetrius, but 
Ptolemy. The date of the repayment quoted by him as an argument against 
Demetrius has no bearing on the question. Repayment of debts is often 
a very slow affair. 
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58 A decree of Delos in honour of Dionysius of Byzantium for having sold 
to the city 500 med. of grain at a price fixed by the city ( I.G . xi. 4. 627; 
Durrbach, Choix 46) certainly points to commercial relations between 
Byzantium and Delos. The decree belongs to the time of the Ptolemaic 
hegemony (first half of the third century). Early friendly relations between 
the Rhodians and Delos as attested by the sacred embassies ( theoriai ) and 
dedications of Rhodes in the late fourth and early third centuries: I.G. xi. 
2.161, B, 13-18; 63-75; ibid., 287, B, 36-44; 84-6, and many other mentions. 
Such dedications and embassies were not due to piety alone, cf. the similar 
dedications of Alexandria and her dependency Cos. 

59 Honours bestowed on Macedonians: I.G. xi. 4. 679-80; Durrbach, 
Choix, 47, and I.G. xi. 4. 664, 665, cf. 1053; Durrbach, Choix, 49 (with the 
comments of Durrbach). Demetrius II's agent at Delos: I.G. xi. 4. 666; 
Durrbach, Choix, 48. Decree of Histiaea in honour of Athenodorus, the 
banker, citizen of Rhodes: I.G. xi. 4.1055 and 1025; S.I.G . 3 493; Durrbach, 
Choix, 50. Good relations between Rhodes and Macedonia are attested by the 
inscriptions in honour of Rhodian admirals dedicated by Delos at the time 
when Macedonian influence was strong in Delos: I.G. xi. 4. 1128; S.I.G . 3 455, 
Durrbach, Choix, 38; I.G. xi. 4. 596; Durrbach, Choix, 39, and I.G. xi. 4. 
1135; Durrbach, Choix, 40; cf. E. Bikerman, Rev. E.A. xl (1938), p. 381 for 
another view. These dedications and the relations between Delos and Aetolia 
(see the comments of Durrbach on no. 40, and above p. 198, note 17, cf. 
R. Flaceliere, Les Aitoliens &c., p. 202) show the insecurity in the Aegean in 
the middle of the third century, the danger of pirate raids, and the activity 
of the Rhodians in combating piracy. 

60 I.G. xi. 4. 609, cf. 1143, and I.O.S.P.E. ii. 11; I.G. xi. 2. 287. b, 124 ff.; 
Durrbach, Inscr. de Delos, Comptes des Hieropes, 298, 95-6, with comments. 
Cf. below, p. 598. The importance of the Bosporan grain on the Aegean market 
in the early third century b.c. may be inferred from the fluctuation of 
grain prices at Delos in 282 b.c. A. Jarde, Les Cereales dans I’antiquite, i, 
pp. 168 f., attributes this fluctuation to the closing or reopening of the 
Thracian Bosporus by Lysimachus. Cf. E. Ziebarth, Beitrage zur Gesch. 
des Seeraubs &c., p. 69, and F. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen 
&c., p. 51. 

61 See the inscriptions quoted by Durrbach, Choix, note to no. 46. 

62 M. Lacroix, 'Les Strangers a Delos ’ &c., Mel. Glotz, p. 514 ff. I may 
mention in this connexion two prominent inhabitants of Delos who were 
occupied in trade and banking. One was Mnesalcus, son of Telesarchidas. 
About 280 b.c. (M. Holleaux, B.C.H. xxxi (1907), pp. 374 ff.; I.G. xi. 4.1049) 
he helped an unidentified city, which made him its proxenos, in a anavoairla 
(by redeeming the grain-ships seized by the creditors of the city) and granted 
it various loans, 1 . 9: dpyvpiov [re] iroWaxis rfji 7ro|[Aet] jrapeagrjxev els avay- 
Kalas [xpjeta? /cal tovto ( [e/co]/u£eTO els o rjv 6 Sp/ias 8umrd[s’] dnoSovvai. 
Mnesalcus is well known as an influential citizen of Delos through several 
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other inscriptions: I.G. xi. 4. 558, 559; Durrbach, Choix, 18; S.I.G . 3 391, cf. 
I.G. xi. 2., 161. a, 29 (279 and 278 b.c.). About 250 b.c. we meet another 
rich banker, this time a Chian, Eutychus by name, a contemporary of Bucris, 
the Aetolian (see R. Flaceliere, Les Aitoliens &c., p. 202). In the decree in 
his honour (Durrbach, Choix, 43) he is described as oIkQv eV J | ArjXan Kal avvep- 
ya^opevos a tto tov ZiKalov [rot? | rrjv Oa\XaTrav vXcovcriv ( 1 . 4). Eutychus is 
known as the founder of a festival called Eutycheia (first fthiale mentioned 
in 230 B.c.). Note in both cases the connexion of banking with maritime 
commerce and especially with the grain trade, and also that Mnesalcus was 
a Delian, while Eutychus came to Delos from Chios. 

to I.G. xi. 2.161, A, 25-6, and 162 A, 29-30; Schwahn, P.W.K. xix. 531 f., 
and J.A.O. Larsen, loc. cit., pp. 354 ff. 

64 Several such collection-boxes have been found in the sanctuaries of 
Delos and other Greek cities (for instance Cos), see W. Deonna, ‘Le Mobilier 
Delien’, Expl. arch, de Delos, xviii, pp. 367 ff. (with complete bibliography). 

65 On the expenditure of the temple (and the city?) for hiring actors, 
cithara-players, flutists, singers, dancers, poets, &c., and for providing adXa 
for them and all sorts of requisites, W. Deonna, loc. cit., pp. 321 ff. 

66 See note 56. The full text of the Upa avyypafirj and valuable comments 
(with bibliography) will be found in Durrbach et Roussel, Inscr. de Delos, 
Actes des Fonct. Ath., &c., no. 1416. On the regulations regarding the local 
trade in charcoal (Inscr. de Delos, 509), cf. L. Robert, Rev. £.G. xlvi (1933) 
pp. 430 ff., and J. A. O. Larsen, loc. cit., p. 352, who does not quote Robert. 

67 On the sitonicon see the interesting remarks of J. A. O. Larsen, loc. cit., 

PP- 344 ff- 

68 See above, pp. 190 ff., and note 2. 

69 An account of the gradual growth and embellishment of the sanctuary in 
the third century cannot be given here. The reader must consult the books 
quoted in note 56, and especially P. Roussel’s little book, Delos, 1925. On 
the endowments and other gifts of the Hellenistic rulers and other import¬ 
ant persons of the time, which reflect so fully the political vicissitudes of the 
period, see the comments on the accounts of the hieropoioi by Durrbach and 
Roussel; Roussel, Delos colonie athenienne, pp. 173 ff.; and E. Ziebarth, 
‘Delische Stiftungen’, Hermes, lii (1917), pp. 425 ff. 

70 I cannot give here a detailed bibliography of books and papers dealing 
with the various aspects of Coan life. An excellent survey of the material, 
with a careful bibliography, will be found in the recent book by Aldo Neppi 
Modona, ‘L’lsoladi Coo nell’antichita classica’, Mem. d. 1 st. Storico-Archeolo- 
gico di Rodi, i 1933 (with bibliography on pp. 11 ff.). The best contributions 
to our knowledge of Cos have been made, after W. R. Paton, by R. Herzog, 
the excavator of the Asclepieum, in many books and papers (listed in 
the bibliography of Modona). The Italian students of Cos have added 
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a good deal of new material to that collected by Paton and Herzog. The 
contributions of A. Maiuri, G. Jacopi, and M. Segre in particular are enu¬ 
merated in part in Modona’s bibliography. On the medical school of Cos, its 
contribution to the development of medical science, and the role of doctors 
in the public life of Cos, see R. Herzog, ‘Die Asklepiosheiligtiimer als Heil- 
tatten und Gnadenorte', Munch. Mediz. Wochenschrift, 1933, and S. d'lrsay, 
‘The cult of Asclepius', Bull. Inst. Hist, of Medicine, iii (1935), pp. 451 ff. As 
regards the mimes of Herondas, I have used the edition (with French transla¬ 
tion, fine Introduction, and some notes) of J. Arbuthnot Naim and L. Laloy, 
Herondas Mimes, in the Collection de VAssoc. G. Bude, 1928, and the excellent 
German translation with Introduction and copious comments by 0 . Crusius 
and R. Herzog, Die Mimiamben des Herondas, 2nd ed., 1926. 

71 The best analysis of the inscription of Cos, S.I.G . 3 1000, will be found in 
A. Andreades, Hist, of Greek public Finance, i, pp. 150 ff. For the income from 
the fisheries see S.I.G 3 1024 (Myconos). An excellent parallel to the system of 
taxation as it appears in the Coan inscription is furnished by an inscription 
of Teos of the late fourth century, S.E.G. ii. 579, on which see above, ch. iii, 
p. 181 f., n. 45, and by the accounts of the hieropoioi of Delos, above, pp. 190 ff., 
n. 2. In matters of taxation, tradition and the system that existed at this time 
were different in Crete: see the inscription of Gortyn, M. Guarducci, Riv. Fil. 
Iviii (8) (1930), pp. 471 ff., cf. G. De Sanctis, ibid., pp. 483 ff. I cannot deal in this 
book with the subject of taxation in the Greek cities. The Hellenistic period 
did not introduce any substantial changes into the system which had been 
firmly established for centuries in the Greek cities and is so well known, 
especially at Athens during the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. On this system, 
which was typical of the Greek city, see in addition to the book by Andreades 
quoted above, Schwahn, art. TeXt) and TeAaivai in P.W.K. v A. 326 ff. and 
418 ff. I shall speak later of the novelties introduced in the case of those 
cities which were incorporated in the Hellenistic monarchies by the Ptolemies, 
Seleucids, and Attalids. 

I may mention some peculiar sources of income utilized by the Hellenistic 
cities to which no reference is made in the inscriptions of Cos, Teos, and Delos. 
The sale of the franchise, for example, was an emergency measure taken from 
time to time in order to increase the number of taxpayers and liturgy-bearers 
and at the same time to get a certain amount of cash. See E. Szanto, Das 
griechische Biirgerrecht, 1892, p. 32; G. Busolt, Griech. Staatsk. i, p. 227, cf. M. 
Segre, Aeg. xiv (1934), pp. 267 ff., who gives a list of inscriptions in which sale 
of franchise is mentioned (on the inscription from Thasos see L. Robert, Rev. 
Phil, x (1936), pp. 131 ff.). It may not be out of place to refer here to the sale 
of priesthoods, another peculiar form of taxation which was in common use in 
many Greek cities from the fifth century b.c., especially in Asia Minor. See 
on this subject the papers of L. Robert, B.C.H. lvii (1933), pp. 467 ff., and 
A. Laumonier, ibid. Iviii (1934), pp. 360 ff., where the reader will find the 
epigraphical evidence and complete bibliographical notes. Cf. M. Segre, 
Rend. 1 st. Lomb. lxix (1936), pp. 811 ff. A sharp criticism of this form of 
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taxation was included by Paullus Fabius Persicus in his famous edict con¬ 
cerning Ephesus, S.E.G. iv. 516, 11 . 34 ff. (quoted by L. Robert), cf. F. K. 
Domer, Der Erlass des Statthalters Paullus Fabius Persicus, 1935. 

72 No mention is made in the inscription of the Upa and Sa/xoo-ia x^P a which 
Cos owned in Cyprus (a gift of one of the Ptolemies), G. Patriarca, Bull. 
Mus. Imp. Rom. iiz in Bull. Comm, lx (1932), p. 6, n. 3 (first century b.c.). 

73 See the inscription Paton-Hicks, no. 344. Cf. the conditions of land- 
tenure in Chios about 239-236 B.c., B. Laum, Stiftungen in der Gr. u. Rom. 
Antike, ii, 1914, n. 62; G.D.I. iv. 4, pp. 894 ff. Attalus lent a sum of money to 
Chios. This the city in turn lent in small sums (about 300 dr.) to small 
landowners at a low rate of interest. Was this a form of assistance to small 
landowners who were in financial difficulties ? 

7 * J. Vanseveren, Rev. Phil, xi (1937), pp. 325 ff. If the lists of Chios are 
really lists of proxenoi, they certainly testify not only to social and political 
but also to commercial relations with other cities. On the importance of the 
lists of proxenoi for the history of commerce in general, cf. E. Ziebarth, Klio, 
xxvi (1932-3), pp. 244^. On the commercial importance of Chios and the 
activity of its harbour in later times, L. Robert, Rev. R.G. xlii (1929), pp. 
32 ff., cf. E. Ziebarth, loc. cit., p. 246. Cf. also L. Robert, £tud. epig. etphil., 
1938, pp. 118 ff., on slavery in the 5th and 4th centuries B.c. 

73 No general work on Hellenistic Crete is in existence, though much has 
been written on Crete in this period. See the bibliography in Van der 
Mijnsbrugge, The CretanKoinon, 1931; cf. below, Ch. V, n. 8 (with bibliography). 
On the Cretan perioeci or vttolkoi and their status, see the divergent opinions 
of M. Guarducci as summarized with the help of new evidence in Riv. Fil. 
lxiv (14), 1936, pp. 356 ff., and of J. A. O. Larsen, art. Ih-ploiKoi, P.W.K. 
xix. 828 ff. (1937). 

CHAPTER IV, PART II 

76 On Macedonia in the time of Antigonus, W. W. Tarn, Antigonus Gonatas, 
1913; Hell. Civ. 2 , pp. 58 ff.; and C.A .H. vii, pp. 197 ff. On Antigonus and 
Rhodes and Delos, my remarks in C.A.H. viii, pp. 623 f., and p. 642, and 
above, pp. 229 and 232; cf. E. Ziebarth, ‘Zur Handelsgeschichte der Insel 
Rhodos’, Mel. Glotz, p. 914. On tar and pitch, G. Glotz, R.E.G., xxix (1916), 
pp. 281 ff.; W. W.Tarn, Economica, 1930, Nov.,pp. 315ft., andF. Heichelheim, 
Wirtschajtliche Schwankungen, pp. 54 ff. It is evident that Macedonia, though 
the chief producer of tar and pitch, had no monoply in these products, since 
pine forests of excellent quality existed in various other regions: in Pontus, 
in Cilicia, in the region of the Mysian Olympus and of Mount Ida, forests 
which were in the hands of the Pontic and Bithynian kings, of the Seleucids 
(later the Attalids), and of the Ptolemies (see Theophr. H.P. iv. 5. 5). As 
masters of the Aegean, the Macedonian kings were able to dictate their 
own prices to the Aegean world. On the Macedonian economic structure 
in general, F. Hampl, Der Konig der Makedonen, 1934, pp. 66 ff., cf. 
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E. Kornemann, Die Alexandergeschichte des Konigs Ptolemaios I. von Aegypten, 
1935 , PP- 180 ff. 

77 A short survey of the ancient sources for Ptolemaic Egypt will be found 
in C.A ,H. vii, pp. 889 ff. For the abbreviations used in citing the publications 
of papyri see below, Index. A good survey of the history of papyrology and 
a useful description of the individual finds, with a good bibliography, has been 
recently published by K. Preisedanz, Papyrusfunde und Papyrusforschung 
X933 (reviews of this book are enumerated in J.E.A. xxi (1935), p. 102). 
Cf. the shorter survey and characterization of the papyrological documents 
as material for the history of the Ptolemaic period by Claire Preaux, L‘Eco¬ 
nomic royale des Lagides, 1939, pp. 10 ff. In the same book (p. 14, cf. 22) 
the reader will find references to the books and articles in which the demotic 
papyri hitherto published are listed (cf. Bibliography, p. 575 f.) The papyri 
of Gebelen have been published by various authors and in various places; see 
the bibliography of Mile Preaux, loc. cit., p. 14, n. 1. The papyri of Phila¬ 
delphia: N. J. Reich, ‘The legal transactions of a family preserved in the Un. 
Mus. of Philadelphia', Mizraim, ii (1936), pp. 13 ff., and ibid, vii (1937), pp. nff. 
Some useful remarks of a general character on the demotic papyri will be 
found in W. F. Edgerton, ‘Demotica’, Papyri u. Altertumswissenschaft, 1934, 
(Munch. Beitr., xix), pp. 281 ff. Cf. the interesting suggestions on the con¬ 
nexions between Greek and Demotic papyri in E. Seidl, ‘Die demotische 
Zivilprozessordnung und die gr. Rechtsurkunden’, Chr. d’Eg. xiii-xiv (1932), 
pp. 210 ff.; ‘Demotische Urkundenlehre nach den fruhptolemaischen Texten’, 
Munch. Beitr., xxvii (1937), and his bibliography relating to Egyptian national 
law, Krit. Vierteljahresschr., xxiv (1930), pp. 37 ff. and xxvii (1935), pp. 268 ff. 

I may remind the reader that bibliographies of current publications of 
papyri and of contributions to papyrology in the broad sense of the word 
will be found in many periodicals, the most complete and useful being those 
of the Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 
Aegyptus, the Revue des Etudes grecques, the Chronique d'Egypte, Byzantion, 
&c. I may add here a list of the most recent contributions to our knowledge 
of the principal papyri and groups of papyri of the Ptolemaic period. 
(1) Zenon Papyri: up-to-date lists, E. Balogh, ‘Bibliographic der Veroffent- 
lichungen des Zenonarchivs’ in his paper ‘Die richterliche Kompetenz des 
Dioiketen Apollonios’, A des du V me Congres de Papyrologie, 1938, pp. 68 ff. 
and C. Preaux, op. cit., p. 10, n. 1; cf. the current ‘Urkunden-Referate’ of 
U. Wilcken in Arch. Pap. Excellent selections will be found in W. Schubart, 
‘Griechische Briefe aus Agypten’, Die Antike, viii (1932), pp. 113 ff., and 
A. S. Hunt and C. C. Edgar, Select Papyri i. Private affairs, 1932 (Loeb 
collection). (2) Directions of the dioecetes to the oeconomi of the nomoi, 
Teb. 703: K. F. W. Schmidt, Phil. Woch., 1934, pp. 1307 ff. (many new readings 
in Teb. 703 are suggested in this review). On the document in general, U. 
Wilcken, Arch. Pap. xi (1933-5), pp. 148 f.; L. Wenger, A eg. xiii (1933), 
pp. 582 ff.; E. Bemeker, Die Sondergerichtsbarkeit imgr. Recht Aegyptens &c., 
1935, pp. 69ff.; C. Preaux, Chr. d’Eg. xxi (1936), pp. 163 ff. (3) AtKauLfiara of 
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Halle: W. Schubart, Arch. Pap. xii (1936-7), pp. 27 ff. New fragments of this 
document have been recently found and are now in Cairo. 

78 References will be found in the section of this chapter devoted to 
industry. 

79 There are many excellent surveys of economic and social conditions in 
Egypt. A full list of them cannot be given here. Of the earlier contributions 
I may quote the admirable book of G. Lumbroso, Recherches sur 1 ’economic 
politique de I’Egypte sous les Lagides, 1870, and his charming general sketch 
L’Egitto dei Greci e dei Romani, 2nd ed., 1896. Of more modern studies the 
best and fullest are those of U. Wilcken: for example, Griechische Ostraka aus 
Aegypten und Nubien, i-ii, 1899; Grundziige und Chrestomathie der Papyrus- 
kunde, 1912 (with L. Mitteis); ‘Alexander der Grosse und die hellenistische 
Wirtschaft’, Schmollers Jahrb., xlv. 2 (1921), pp. 349 ff.; Alexander der 
Grosse, 1931, pp. 267 ff. Many valuable contributions to various problems 
will be found also in his reports on recent publications of papyri in Arch. 
Pap. and in his comments on the documents republished by him in his U.P.Z. 
Next in importance is the excellent survey by W. Schubart, Einfiihrung in 
die Papyruskunde, 1918. Chapters and pages devoted to social and economic 
conditions in Hellenistic Egypt will naturally be found in the general works 
on the history of the Hellenistic period, such as those of Niese, Beloch, 
Kaerst, &c., and on the history of Ptolemaic Egypt, such as those of Bouch&- 
Leclercq, Mahaffy-Bevan, Schubart, and Jouguet (full titles quoted above, 
Ch. I, n. 1). Invaluable help in understanding Ptolemaic Egypt as seen by con¬ 
temporaries is furnished by the astrological texts. Some of these go back to 
Ptolemaic treatises on astrology and very vividly and clearly reflect various 
sides of Egyptian life in the third and second centuries b.c. F. Cumont has 
been the first to collect these texts and to illustrate them in the light of our 
literary and documentary evidence: see his L'Egypte des Astrologues, 1937. 
The astrological texts as we have them do not give a detailed picture of 
Ptolemaic Egypt: they rather reflect the conditions prevailing in the eastern 
part of the Roman Empire in general. But they contain several valuable 
data which certainly relate to the Ptolemaic period, and these data must be 
carefully studied by every scholar who deals with Ptolemaic Egypt. Cf. 
L. Robert, Etudes ipigraphiques et philologiques (. Bibl . Ec. H.-Et., 272), 1938, 
pp. 76 ff. 

I may quote also some valuable recent works which deal with the subject 
as a whole or in part: W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic civilization, 2nd ed., 1930; 
W. Schubart, ‘Verfassung und Verwaltung des Ptolemaerreichs’, Der alte 
Orient, xxxv. 4 (1937), W. L. Westermann, ‘The Greek exploitation of Egypt’, 
Polit. Science Quarterly, xl (1925), pp. 517 ff.; F. Heichelheim, ‘Welthistorische 
Gesichtspunkte zu der vormittelalterlichen Wirtschaftsepochen', Festgabe 
W. Sombart, 1933, pp. 185 ff. (Schmollers Jahrb., Ivi. 6); A. Segre, ‘Note sul- 
l’economia dell’Egitto ellenistico’, Bull, de la Soc. Arch. d’Alex. xxix (8) (1934); 
V. Martin and A. Calderini in Papyri und Altertumswissenschaft, 1934 (Munch. 
Beitr. xix), pp. 102 ff. 166 ff.; A. Andreades, ‘Budgets helleniques et budgets 

3261.3 p 
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hellenistiqu.es’, Atti d. IV Congr. d. Pap., 1936, pp. 51 ff., and H. Idris Bell, 
'Proposals for a Social History of Greco-Roman Egypt’, ibid. pp. 39 ff. The 
most important recent contribution to the study of the economic and social 
conditions is Mile Claire Preaux's L’Economic royale des Lagides , 1938, which 
I have had the privilege of reading in proof. Mile Preaux seeks to show the 
genesis and the development of the Ptolemaic economic system and to 
describe the vicissitudes of its conflict with the individualistic trend of 
Egyptian and Greek economic life. Cf. my own sketches: ‘The Founda¬ 
tions of Social and Economic life in Egypt in the Hellenistic times’, J.E.A. 
vi (1920), pp. 161 ff., and the chapter 'Ptolemaic Egypt' in C.A.H. vii, pp. 
109 it. Some passages of the latter will be found reproduced in the text 
with slight modifications. 

80 On this point see the books and articles quoted in C.A.H. vii, p. 892, 
and above, Ch. Ill, nn. 13,14. For the economic life of Egypt in earlier times, 
G. Dykmans, Histoire economique et sociale de Vancienne Egypte, i-iii, 1936-7, 
and H. Kees, ‘Aegypten’ in W. Otto, Handb. d. Altertumsw. iii. 1. 3, 1933. 

81 On Egypt in the time of So ter, see the notable remarks of E. Komemann, 
‘Die Satrapenpolitik des ersten Lagiden’, Race. Lumbroso, 1925, pp. 235 ff. 
(cf. his article ‘Aus der Geburtsstunde eines Gottes', Mitt. d. schles. Ges. f. 
Volkskunde, xxvii (1926), pp. 1 ff.), and of P. Jouguet,’ La politique int6rieure 
du premier Ptolem 4 e', Bull, de l’Inst. Fr. d’arch. or. xxx. 1 (1930), pp. 513 ff., 
repeated in his history of Ptolemaic Egypt in G. Hanotaux’s Histoire de la 
Nation Egyptienne, iii, cf. C. Pr 4 aux, ‘Politique de race ou politique royale’, 
Chr. d’Egypte, xi (21) (1936), pp. iii ff. On the native aristocracy (an obscure 
and controversial problem) see W. Peremans, Vreemdelingen en Egyptenaren 
in Vroeg-Ptolemaeisch Egypte, 1937 (with French resume), pp. 97 ff. The 
case of an Egyptian holder of a dorea in the third century B.C. (P. Lille, i. 47) 
is uncertain and disputed. Cf. C. Preaux, L’Econ. Lag., p. 461. On the life of 
the native inhabitants who were connected with temples, see the highly 
interesting set of Demotic documents in the University Museum of Phila¬ 
delphia, N. J. Reich, ‘The legal transactions of a family’, Mizraim, ii (1936), 
pp. 13 ff., and his paper ‘A deed of gift in 317 b.c., ’ ibid., pp. 57 ff. 

82 Much has been written on Philadelphus. I cannot quote in this note all 
the papers and books which deal with his policy. To the bibliography quoted 
in note 79 1 may add: W. W. Tarn, ‘Ptolemy II’, J.E.A. xiv (1928), pp. 246ff., 
and the following papers of C. Preaux, 'Quelques defauts de la politique 
int6rieure de Ptolem6e Philadelphe’, A eg. xiii (26) (1933), pp. 547 ff •; ‘Reflexions 
sur les droits sup 4 rieurs de l'Ftat dans l'Fgypte lagide', Chr. d'Eg. x(19) (1935), 
pp. 109 ff.; ‘Difficulte de requerir le travail dans l’Fgypte lagide', ibid, 
x (20) (1935), pp. 343 ff.," ‘Politique de race’ &c., ibid, xi (21) (1936), pp. iii ff. ; 
‘Un probleme de la politique des Lagides; la faiblesse des edits’, Atti IV 
Congr. Pap., pp. 183 ff.; ‘Esquisse d’une histoire des revolutions 4 gyptiennes 
sous les Lagides’, Chr. d’Eg. xi (22) (1936), pp. 522 ff.; ‘La signification de 
l' 4 poque d'Evergete II’, Actes du V me Congr. Pap., 1938, pp. 345 ff. All these 
articles are summarized in her book quoted above. 
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83 The constitutional and religious aspects of the Hellenistic monarchies 
are discussed in all the histories of the Hellenistic world quoted in Ch. I, 
note 1. An excellent summary will be found in W. S. Ferguson, C.A.H. 
vii, pp. 7 ff. (with bibliography), cf. V. Ehrenberg, ‘Der griechische und 
der hellenistische Staat', in Gercke und Norden, Einleitung, iii. 3 (1932), 
pp. 72 ff., and P. Zancan, II Monarcato ellenistico net suoi dementi federative, 
1934. See also my remarks above, Ch. Ill, p. 145 f. and note 17. On Egypt in 
particular see the bibliography given above, note 79. On the royal cult in 
Egypt, W. Schubart, Die religiose Haltung des friihen Hellenismus, 1937, and 
especially U. Wilcken, ‘ZurEntstehung des hellenistischen Konigskultes’, Berl. 
S. B. xxviii (1938), pp. 308 ff. 

It has often been noticed that the current Greek philosophical ideas on 
kingship were accepted by the Ptolemies, see E. Schwartz, Rh. Mus. xl 
(1885), pp. 254 ff.; U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Staat und GeseUschaft 
der Griechen, p. 163; Th. Mommsen, Rom. Gesch. v, p. 559; U. Wilcken, 
‘Alexander der Grosse und die hellen. Wirtschaft', Schmollers Jahrb. xlv 
(1921), p. 349, and my own remarks in J.E.A.v i (1920), p. 173, and C.A.H. 
vii, p. 164; cf. above, Ch. Ill, p. 145 f., note 15. Soter and Demetrius of Phale- 
rum: Plut. Apophth. reg. 189 D. Treatises irepl fSacriXelas : Oxyr. 1611, 11 . 38 ff. 
(quotation from Theophrastus irepl pamXelas, ii); Kunst, Berl. klass. Texte, 
vii. pp. 13 ff. 11. 34 ff. (Berl. Pap. P. 13045,1st cent, b.c.) —fragments of a 
treatise, probably irepl paoiXelas, praising monarchy in general and the 
Ptolemies in particular, and implicitly Alexandria. On the letter of Ps.- 
Aristeas, S. Tracy, ‘III Maccabees and Pseudo-Aristeas: a Study’, Yale Cl. 
Stud. i. 1928; E. Bickermann ,Zeitchr.fiird. neutest. WTss. xlix (1930), pp. 286ff.; 
H. G. Meacham, The oldest version of the Bible : ‘ Aristeas’ on its traditional 
origin, 1932 (which contains a translation of the letter and some comments, 
esp. pp. 172 ff.), and The letter of Aristeas: a linguistic study &c., 1935 (which 
contains a new edition of the Greek text of the letter). To the hitherto 
known treatises irepl fiacriXelas must now be added that of a certain Theo- 
pompus (not the famous one) included in the list of books of the library of 
a gymnasium in Rhodes: see A. Maiuri, Nuova sill. ep. di Rodi e Cos, 1925, 
n. 4; M. Segre, Riv. Fil. lxiii (13), 1935, pp. 214 ff., and Ixiv (14), 1936, pp. 40 f. 
An excellent collection of texts bearing on the professional philosophy of 
the Hellenistic kings and their assistants is made by W. Schubart, Arch. 
Pap. xii (1936), pp. 1 ff. The fundamental text in regard to the employees of 
the king is Teb. 703, 11 . 257-280, cf. my Introd., p. 69. 

Recently discovered fragments of Theophrastus' irtbs iroXeis apiaF av B 101 - 
koIvto (W. Aly, Forsch. u. Fortschr. xi (1935), p. 302) show that Greek post- 
Aristotelian philosophy required in the magistrates of a Greek city-state not 
only technical training (this was a standard requirement of post-Socratic 
philosophy), but also a high moral standing which is defined in detail by 
Theophrastus. These moral requirements of Theophrastus were accepted by 
the Hellenistic kings and applied to their own officers. This is shown by 
a remarkable coincidence in ideas and terminology between the statements of 
Teb. 703 and those of Theophrastus. A full publication of the text discovered 
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by Aly is in preparation. Cf. V. Ehrenberg, Alexander and the Greeks, p. 93, 
n. 3. On the moral standing of the Ptolemies as reflected in the above sources, 
see W. Schubart, ‘Verfassung und Verwaltung des Ptolemaerreiches’, &c., 
Der alte Orient, xxxv (1937), p. 37; W. L. Westermann, ‘The Ptolemies and 
the welfare of their subjects’, Actes du V me Congr. Pap., pp. 574 ff., and Am. 
Hist. Rev. xliii (1938), pp. 280 f.; and C. Preaux, L’Econ. Lag., p. 557 ff. Mile 
Preaux points out the similarities between the Egyptian and the Greek 
conceptions of royal power. I doubt, however, whether the Ptolemies ever 
realized them: their ideal was purely Hellenic. On the Ptolemies’ linking 
themselves to Alexander, see W. W. Tarn, J.H.S. liii (1933), pp. 57 ff.; my 
paper, Hlpoyovod, J.H.S. Iv (1935}, p. 62, and F. Edson Jr., ‘The Antigonids, 
Heracles, and Beroea’, Harv. Stud, in Cl. Phil, xlv (1934), pp. 221 ff. 

** Ownership of the state by the king does not mean, of course, that no 
private property in land and movable things was recognized, but the only 
guarantor of such property was the king. How far private property in land 
had developed in the pre-Ptolemaic period, it is difficult to say. In the temple 
territories private ownership of land by members of the temple community 
was a well-known institution in Saite and Persian times. From this, however, 
it is a far cry to the postulate that the main pillar of economic life in pre- 
Ptolemaic Egypt was private property, as in Greece and Rome. In a country 
in which the welfare of the people and the State was based on compulsory 
labour and where the first claim to the products of the land was the undis¬ 
puted prerogative of the king, where consequently requisitions were as 
common as compulsory labour, it is hazardous to speak of fully developed 
individualism in economic and social life. 

On Acit ovpyla in Greece and Egypt see F. Oertel, Die Liturgie, 1917, who 
does not discriminate sharply enough between the two forms of liturgy which 
were in use in Egypt: the native compulsory labour and the services deman¬ 
ded by the king from his Greek subjects (e.g. trierarchy). On these last see 
P. Cairo Zen. 59042; Hib. 78, and P.S.I. 484; E. Bickermann, Arch. Pap. 
viii (1927), p. 238, cf. P. Cairo Zen. 59323, U. Wilcken, Arch. Pap. ix (1930), 
p. 230, W. Peremans, Vreemdelingen &c., pp. 156 ff., and C. Prdaux, L'Econ. 
Lag. pp. 395 ff. 

85 I shall speak of taxation and the farming system later in this chapter. 
On the Urkunden of the Ptolemies and the study of them in general ( Urkun - 
denlehre), U. Wilcken, ‘Ueber an tike Urkundenlehre’, Papyri und Altertums- 
wissenschaft, 1934, pp. 42 ff. On accounting, E. Grier, Accounting in the Zenon 
Papyri, 1934 (cf. C. Preaux, Chr. d’£g. x (20) ( 1935), pp. 384 ff.), and L. 
Bandi, ‘I conti privati’, etc., A eg. XVII (1937), pp. 379 ff. 

86 A good survey of the agricultural and other resources of Egypt in the 
pre-Ptolemaic period will be found in the works quoted above, n. 80, and during 
the Roman period in A. Ch. Johnson, ‘Roman Egypt to the reign of Diocletian’ 
(T. Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, vol. ii), 1936, pp. 1 ff. 
(‘The Land, I, Agricultural products’), cf. pp. 7 ff. (II, ‘The Nile and Irriga- 
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tion’). In the main these surveys are valid for Ptolemaic Egypt also. On 
agriculture in general and the work of the Ptolemies in this field, M. Schnebel, 
Die Landwirtschaft ini hellenistischen Aegypten, 1925. This study is the basis 
(apart from some additions) of later general surveys such as those of O. Kruger, 
‘Agricultural production in Hellenistic Egypt’, Bull, of the Ac. of Mat. Civ. 
of U.R.S.S. cviii (1935) (in Russian) and N. Hohlwein ‘Le ble d'figypte', 
Et. de Pap. iv (1938), pp. 33 ff. There are also excellent discussions of all 
the material bearing on the production of grain in Ptolemaic Egypt by 
F. Heichelheim, art. ‘Sitos’, P.W.K. Suppl. vi, and by C. Preaux, L’Econ. 
Lag., pp. 53 ff. (les travaux publics) and pp. 117 ff. (le ble). A useful discussion 
of some statistical data concerning Egyptian agriculture will be found in 
A. Segre, ‘Note sull’economia dell’Egitto ellenistico nell’eta Tolemaica’, 
Bull. Soc. Arch, d’Alex, xxix (1934), pp. 15 ff., and F. Heichelheim, loc. cit., 
845 ff. On the irrigation system of the Fayum, see my remarks on Teh. 703, 
11 . 29-40, and G. Caton Thompson and E. W. Gardner, The Desert Fayum, 
i, ii, 1934; cf. C. Preaux, Chr. d’Eg. xi (21) (1936), pp. 200 ff., W. L. Wester- 
mann, ‘A lease from the estate of Apollonius’, Mem. of the Amer. Acad, in 
Rome, vi (1927), p. 6, and C. C. Edgar, P. Mich. Zenon, Intr., pp. 31 ff., and 
P. Col. Zenon, 54. Work on the dikes and canals and the classes of the 
population exempt from this work: F. Oertel, Die Liturgie, 1917, pp. 8 ff., 
cf. U. Wilcken, U.P.Z. 157; W. Peremans, Chr. d’Eg. xi (22) (1936), pp. 
517 ff.; Vreemdelingen, &c., pp. 156 ff. and C. Preaux, L’Econ. Lag., p. 395 f. 
On the land surveys, U. Wilcken, Grundz., pp. 176 ff., cf. A. Deleage, ‘Les 
cadastres antiques jusqu’a Diocletien’, Et. de Pap. ii (1934), pp. 73 ff. 

87 The division of the land in Egypt into various classes was first studied 
by Grenfell and Hunt in their classical comments on the land-surveys of 
Tebtunis of the late second century b.c. On this study are based the remarks 
in my Studien zur Geschichte des rom. Kolonates, 1910, cf. J.E.A. vi (1920), 
p. 165 and p. 173, and U. Wilcken, Grundz., pp. 270 ff., and ‘Alexander’ &c., 
Schmollers Jahrb. xlv (1921), p. 76 (380) f. The terminology was never strict, 
even in later times. In 209 b.c. the yfj iv apicret is listed after the yfj iv awragei 
(?) Kal So)pea Teb. 705, 6 f.; cf. B. P. Grenfell, Rev. Laws XLIII, 11-12, and 
the remarks of Hunt on Teb. 705. Our information on the status and manage¬ 
ment of the land assigned to the Greek cities is exceedingly meagre. We know 
of the existence of the ’ AXeijavBpicov x&pa and of a part of it called dpyaia yfj 
{Edict. Tib. Jul. Al., I. 59). Wilcken, Grundz., p. 285 f. suggests tentatively 
that apxala yrj may have been the land assigned to the first settlers, the dpxaloi 
Khrjpoi (Arist. Pol. vi. 4, p. 1319a, 10). Some land may also have been assigned 
to the city as a whole. Some information on this ‘municipal’ land may be 
derived from a very interesting document recently published by H. I. Bell 
and C. H. Roberts, Merton Papyri, no. 5, a petition to the well-known 
strategos of the Thebaid, Boethus (149-135 b.c.). Here a woman, Berenice, 
dorr) (?) and IJToXep.al 8 os (?) appears in possession of a parcel of yrj itoXitikt}, 
which she bought (?) from a certain Panas Panopolites. The same class of 
land appears later in Roman times in P. Lond. 604 B, 260, Brit. Mus. Pap. 
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iii, p. 84, and belongs to the yrj tSuimicrj. We must await further evidence 
before forming a judgement on the status of the yrj noX m/oj of Ptolemais. 

88 On yrj fiacnXiKr) and fioxnXiKol yecopyol see my Kolonat, pp. 47 ff., 62 ff.; 
U. Wilcken, Grundz., pp. 272 ff., and my comments on Teb. 703, 11 . 40-63 ; cf. 
W. Peremans, Vreemdelingen &c., p. 109. On the upaKropes tSto»rt/c<Sv and 
geviKcjv, i.e. probably those who collected payments, respectively, from those 
who paid them in their tSia (ISi&tcu) and those who made their payments 
while staying in a village which was not their own, see W. L. Westermann, 
Mem . Amer. Acad, in Rome, vi (1927), p. 16, cf. P. Col. Zen. 54, 1 . 47. I may 
add that the interpretation of these terms is disputed. A full list of the 
additional taxes paid by the ‘royal peasants’ and other holders of land is 
given by C. Preaux, L’licon. Lag., pp. 131 ff. On the collection and transport 
of payments in grain in general, and those of the royal peasants in particular, 
F. Heichelheim, ‘Sitos’, P.W.K. Suppl. vi. 865 ff. and C. Preaux, L’Tcon. 
Lag. pp. 129 ff., 143 ff., with full bibliographical notes. I cannot deal here 
with the purrai and their role in the transportation of grain. The subject is 
controversial, see C. Preaux, 1 . cit., p. 146, n. 1. As regards the contracts 
between the royal peasants and the crown, see J. Partsch, in Sethe und 
Partsch, ‘Demotische Urkunden zum aegyptischen Biirgschaftsrechte vor- 
ziiglich der Ptolemaerzeit’, Abh. Sachs. Ges. xxii (1920), pp. 6roff.,cf. C. Preaux, 
loc. cit., pp. 437 ff. (Les contrats). Partsch is inclined to believe that docu¬ 
ments 1-5 are regular leases of yrj jSacrtAt kt). Since they are made for one year 
only, the obvious conclusion according to Partsch is that in the early 
Ptolemaic times royal land was managed in a very different way from that 
adopted in the later period. I am afraid, however, that the documents in 
question are special supplementary leases of the royal and other land for 
sowing grass after the harvest (yXcopa emanopa) or in rotation, which have 
nothing to do with the regular leases and which were always dealt with in 
the same way;.cf. C. Preaux, loc. cit., p. 439 who comes to the same con¬ 
clusions. See next note. However, the existence of the contractual system as 
the basis of the relations between the king and the royal peasants is definitely 
attested not only by the later documents of Tebtunis (below, Ch. VI; cf. the 
slightly earlier and the contemporary receipts for rent (plcrdcocns) paid by the 
royal peasants, Teb. 835-837), but also for the time of Philadelphus by the 
documents dealing with the laoi of Syria, discussed below, pp. 344 ff., and n. 139. 
Whether or not the iupopiov system (instead of a pars quota) was first intro¬ 
duced by the Ptolemies is unknown. W. W. Tam ( J.E.A. xiv (1928), p. 256) 
takes it for granted. A group of (unpublished) documents of the third 
century b.c. in the Yale collection (Euergetes or Philopator) from the 
archives of Leon, a topogrammateus, throw light on certain problems of 
the agricultural organization of Egypt. One of them is an order of the 
dioecetes to the basilicogrammateus to submit at a given date the Siaypaprj 
onopov for the following year. The order was forwarded by the basilico¬ 
grammateus to the topogrammateus and by the latter probably to the village 
scribe. 
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89 See my remarks in J.E.A. vi (1920), p. 174. On flax, Teb. 703, 11 .87-113, 
and especially Teb. 769 (cf. for new readings, some of them very doubtful, 
K. F. W. Schmidt, Phil. Woch., 1934, p. 1315), cf. F. Heichelheim, ‘Monopole’, 
P.W.K.x ii. 175. 

90 The character and evolution of the relations between the temples and 
the Ptolemies is one of the fundamental problems of the history of Egypt 
in the Hellenistic period. It has been treated in a masterly way by W. Otto, 
Priester und Tempel in hellenisiischen Aegypten, i, 1905, and ii, 1908, who 
subsequently added some new suggestions in his paper ‘Aegyptische Priester- 
synoden in hellenistischer Zeit’ (in W. Spiegelberg und W. Otto, ‘Eine neue 
Urkunde zn der Siegesfeier des Ptolemaios IV’ &c., Bayer. S.B., 1926, ii, 
pp. 18 ff.). My views on this question are set forth in my review of Otto’s book 
in G.G.A. clxxi (1909), pp. 603 ff. (e.g. on the emord-rup and the selling of 
offices; cf. C. Pr^aux, Chr. d’Eg. xi (22) (1936), p. 547). In 1912 U. Wilcken, 
Grundz., pp. 603 ff., summarized the problem as it then stood and expressed 
his own opinion on the controversial points. Since that time much new 
material has been accumulated, especially papyrological. Many Demotic 
papyri which relate to temples and priests of the Hellenistic period are of 
fundamental importance. A reconsideration of the question is therefore 
imperative. As regards the economic situation of the priests and temples, 
we must discriminate between two aspects of the problem. On the one hand, 
we have to face the question of the economic situation of the individual 
priests and temple 'slaves’, i.e. the economic relations of each with the 
temples as such, and with the crown. On the other hand, we must carefully 
analyse the economic relations between the temples as such and the State. 
No comprehensive work has been done on either of these problems in recent 
times. On the notion of temple ‘slaves’, see N. J. Reich, Mizraim, ii (1936), 
p. 36. In this note Reich has quoted ample evidence from Demotic and 
Greek documents on the professions of these ‘slaves’ (peasants, herdsmen, 
fishermen, supervisors of work on canals) and on their civil status (they 
own property, buy and sell, rent and borrow), first collected by K. Sethe, 
Dem. Urk. z. ag. Biirgschaftsrechte, p. 36, § 30. U. Wilcken, U.P.Z., I, pp. 46, 
571, notes 3 and 5; F. Cumont, Rev. Arch., VII (1936), p. 236, n. 2; hieroduloi 
as hereditary tenants, P. Demot. Zen. 6 (252/1 B.c.) (Spiegelberg), cf. W. Pere- 
mans, Vreetndelingen &c., p. in. 

New evidence on UpoBovXla will be found in the interesting set of Demotic 
documents in the British Museum found probably in the temple of Sobek at 
Tebtunis. They are dated between 195 and 137 b.c. All the documents are 
self-dedications by an individual (male or female), in other words, self¬ 
enslavements to the god ‘for ever', in return for the protection of the god 
against evil spirits. Most of these devotees know their mothers but not their 
fathers, and are born in the temple precincts; they are evidently children of 
temple-prostitutes. The documents will soon be published by Sir Herbert 
Thompson; see his preliminary statement, Actes du V™ Congr. Pap., 
pp. 497 ff. The alXovpofiocrKol of Bubastis, P. Cairo Zen. 59451. 
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On the economic situation of the priests, especially as landholders, W. 
Otto, Priester u. Tempel, ii, p. 200 f., and especially J. Partsch in Sethe u. 
Partsch, Dem. Urk. z. dg. Biirgschaftsrechte, pp. 626 ff., esp. pp. 633 ff.. cf. 
J. Partsch, ‘Die griech. Publizitat der Grundstiickvertrage im Ptolemaer- 
rechte’, Fesischr. f. 0 . Lend, 1921, p. 78, nn. 1 and 2. Important new 
evidence on this point has recently been brought to light. Especially illumi¬ 
nating are two groups of documents. One in the University Museum of 
Philadelphia (U.S.A.), representing the archives of a family connected with 
the temple of Zemi, described by N. J. Reich, Mizraim, ii (1936), pp. 57 ff. 
and pp. 13 ff.; the documents begin in 317 B.c. and go down to the time of 
Philopator. The other in London, a dossier concerning a lawsuit of a priestly 
family of Siut in the time of Epiphanes: Sir Herbert Thompson, A family 
archive from Siut, 1934, cf. E. Seidl and B. H. Strieker, Z. Sav.-Stift. vii (1937), 
pp. 272 ff. and below, Ch. V, n. 135. On the Serapeum of Memphis and the 
choachytai of Thebes as illustrated by U. Wilcken in U.P.Z., see Chs. V and VI. 

Still more important is the problem of the relations of the temples as such 
with the king and especially the problem of the yfj Upd ; on this question see 
W. Otto, Priester u. Tempel, ii, pp. 82 ff., and Index s.v. yfj Upa ; my remarks 
G.G.A. clxxi (1909), pp. 621 ff.; U. Wilcken, Grundz., pp. 278 ff .; J. Partsch, 
Dem. Urk. &c., pp. 626 ff.; C. Pr 4 aux, L’Econ. Lag., pp. 480 ff., cf. pp. 461 ff. 
Specially instructive is the Demotic document quoted and translated by 
E. Seidl, Der Eid im Ptolem. Rechte, 1929, p. 95 f., cf. Teb. 876 (236 B.C. ?). 
On the gifts, U. Wilcken, U.P.Z. 153-5 {255/4 b.c.). On the dnopoipa, C. 
Preaux, Chr. d’Eg. xi (21) (1936), pp. 115 ff.; L’Econ. Lag., pp. 171 ff., cf. P. 
Ryl. Zen. II, 16: pierprjr at ’ Apaivorjs (etjayooi). 

Further study and a fuller collection of material is also much wanted for 
a better understanding of the organization of that branch of temple economy 
which was connected with the so-called beneficia of the temples (the yepa and 
rjpepat. ayvevriKal in Greek terminology), which in earlier times were in 
hereditary possession of the priests and in the Ptolemaic period were leased 
to them by the kings. The problem requires a comparative study, since this 
source of income and a similar treatment of it appear, for example, in the 
Babylonian temples (see for the Hellenistic period M. Rutten, Contrats de 
Vefoque Seleucide, 1935, p. 199; E. Bikerman, Institutions des Seleucides, 
pp. 174 ff.; A. Aymard, Rev. £.A. xl (1938), pp. 18 ff. and p. 23) and were cer¬ 
tainly typical of other oriental temples. Cf. C. Preaux, L’Econ. Lag. , pp. 489 ff. 
In Teb. 88 the thirty rjpiepai ayvevriKal are one source of income of the temple 
and the payments of the 'royal peasants’ (a free gift) are another. The king 
sold or leased to the managers of the temple 6 of the 30 days of service to 
which the temple was entitled and nothing else. It is interesting to find 
Greeks purchasing religious offices and rjpiepai ayvevriKal and XeirovpyiKal 
in the Egyptian temples, Teb. 853. 25 (about 173 B.C.), cf. U. Wilcken, 
U.P.Z., II, p. 7. 

91 The problem of the yfj greatly needs reconsideration in the 

light of the new evidence. The older evidence has been collected and inter- 
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preted in a masterly way by J. Lesquier, Les Institutions militaires sous les 
Lagides, 1911, pp. 202 ff., cf. my Kolonat, pp. 6 ff.; U. Wilcken, Grundz., 
pp. 280 ff. Valuable evidence has been contributed by P. Freib. 7; Hunt and 
Edgar, Set. Pap. ii. 412 (251 B.c.), cf. J. Lesquier, Rev. P.G. xxxii {1919), 
pp. 359 ff., and by many other papyri. It has been utilized by myself. Large 
Estate, p. 138 f., by C. Preaux, Chr. d’Eg. xi (21) (1936), pp. 119 ff., and L'Lcon. 
Lag., p. 63 (the cleruchs and the irrigation of their plots), p. 68 (planting of 
oil-producing crops, Hamb. 24, 222 B.c.) and pp. 463 ff. (evolution of the 
cleruchies), and by E. Kiessling, ‘Streiflichter zur Katokenfrage’, Actes du 
V me Congr. Pap., pp. 213 ff., cf. U. Wilcken, P. Wurzburg, n. 4 and 7 (Bert. Abh., 
1933 . No. 6). The suggestion of Kiessling (who is in the main following Gelzer) 
that economic reasons played no part in the policy of Philadelphus as regards 
the cleruchies, and that the tenure of them was for short terms, is based on 
very slight evidence. He disregards almost entirely the documents of the 
Zenon correspondence, and never quotes cases which show an active partici¬ 
pation of the holders in the management of their cleroi. The part taken by 
the cleruchs in the irrigation and improvement of their holdings is best 
illustrated by P. Petrie iii. 42 (2), and P. Lille i. 39-42; cf. my Large Estate, 
p. 63 f.; P. Lille, Intr. to 39-51; C. Pr6aux, L’Lcon. Lag., p. 63, and E. 
Balogh, Actes du V me Congr. Pap., p. 55 - On oradfioi and enurraOpila, C. 
Preaux, Chr. d’Fg. xi (21) (1936), pp. 131 ff., and L'Lcon. Lag., pp. 387 ff. and 
pp. 477 ff. Cf. M. San Niccolo, P.W.K. vi A, 2178 ff.; U. Wilcken, U.P.Z. 151 
(259 b.c.), and esp. Teb. 820 (200 b.c.) (irapaxd)pr)<ns of a <xradfi 6 s). I have not 
been able to consult F. Smolka, ‘Ptolemajska ustawa kwaterunkowa’, Arch. 
Towarzystwa naukowego w Lwowie, xvi (1935), pp. 335 ff. On the araOpoi in 
other Hellenistic monarchies, see Index s.v. 

92 My Kolonat, pp. 13 ff.; U. Wilcken, Grundz., pp. 284 ff., and his com¬ 
ments on the Zois papyri, U.P.Z. i. 114, p. 525. The conditions of land- 
tenure in the south of Egypt, especially at Pathyris (Gebelen), are illustrated 
by several groups of papyri, mostly family archives of the Tlipaai rfjs 
imyovrjs. The finds are scattered and have never been studied in their 
entirety, see the references in C. Preaux, L’Pcon. Lag., p. 14, n. 1. and E. N. 
Adler, ‘The Adler Papyri. The Archive of a family of Pathyris . . . between 
134 and 88 b.c.,’ Actes du V me Congr. Pap., pp. 12 ff., cf. F. Pringsheim, 
Z. d. Sav.-Stift. xliv (1924), pp. 419 ff., and E. Bickermann, Arch. Pap. viii 
(1927), pp. 218 ff. On private property in land in Egypt before the Ptolemies, 
V. Struve, Journ. of the Board of Publ. Educ., 1915, Jan. pp. 1-64, and 1917, 
July-August, pp. 223 ff. (in Russian). I may recall in this connexion what 
I have said above, note 87, on the yfj iroXiTiK-q. On the development of 
private land-holding in later times and on confiscated land, see below, Ch. V, 
note 151. 

93 On the live-stock economy of the Ptolemies in general see the excellent 
chapter ‘Viehzucht’ in M. Schnebel, Die Landwirtschaft, 1925, pp. 316 ff., cf. 
on poultry (pigeons, geese, and chickens) M. Cobianchi, ‘Ricerche di 
ornitologia nei Papiri dell’Egitto greco-romano’, A eg. xvi (1936), pp. 91 ff. 
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94 On the oxen, cows, and donkeys used for agricultural work see, in addi¬ 
tion to the remarks of Schnebel, the new information yielded by Teb. 703, 
11. 63-70, and my remarks in J.E.A. vi (1920), pp. 174 ff., and my comments 
on this passage; cf. C. Preaux, loc. cit., pp. 207 ff. (l’elevage), and Sh. Le Roy 
Wallace, Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian, 1938, pp. 77 ff. On 
the calf byres and the calves, Teb. 703, 11 .66-70 and 11 .183-91, and my remarks 
on these passages. On the treatment of the problem of livestock on the 
estate of Apollonius, my Large Estate in Egypt in the Third Century b.c., 1922, 
pp. 107 ff., and C. C. Edgar, P. Mich. Zen., 1931, pp. 36 f. The construction of 
a palisade in Philadelphia to protect the pigs and other animals from the 
flood (with a sketch plan of the building): P. Mich. Zen. 84. On the pigs see 
my remarks in J.E.A. vi (1920), p. 173, and Large Estate, Index s.v. ‘Pigs’; 
M. Schnebel, loc. cit., pp. 328 ff.; F. Heichelheim, ‘Monopole’, P.W.K. xii. 
190, and C. Preaux, loc. cit., pp. 221 ff. Our information is derived almost 
exclusively from the correspondence of Zenon. 

95 On the horses, my Large Estate, p. 167 f., cf. my ‘Foreign Commerce', 
Jour. Ec. and Bus. Hist., IV (1932), p. 730, and W. W. Tam, J.E.A. xv (1929), 
p. 20 f., and below, p. 396; C. Preaux, loc. cit., pp. 217 ff. Very instructive is 
Teb. 743 » 10-20: delivery of hay for the fia<n\u<ol Imroi rpepopevoi cv KpoxoSi- 
(Xcov) 770 (Aet) tov 'Apaivolrov vopov. 

96 See M. Schnebel, loc. cit.; my Large Estate, Index, s.v. ‘Sheep’; C. 

Preaux, loc. cit., pp. 217 ff. (petit be tail). In this case again our knowledge is 
based chiefly on Zenon’s correspondence. On the geese, my Large Estate 
p. no; F. Heichelheim, loc. cit., 186 {xqvofioaKla ); C. Preaux, loc. cit., pp. 
270 ff. I doubt very much whether the poorly preserved remains of a npoa- 
Taypa of Philopator, B.G.XJ. 1212 D, should be interpreted as evidence of a 
royal monopoly of breeding geese; the ordinance probably dealt with a 
special case. See Teb. 875 (2nd cent, b.c., account), 18: v&v, xhv&v, 

OpVLKOJV fZaOlXlKUJV Kal ISlOJTLKUJl' OV 0 CV. 

97 On the pigeons see the paper of Cobianchi quoted in n. 93; C. Preaux, 
loc. cit., pp. 238 ff.; Wallace, loc. cit., pp. 69 ff. The document mentioned in 
the text is P. Sorbonne inv. 391: M. Hombert, Rev. Beige de phil. et d’hist. 
iv (1925), pp. 652 ff. It shows that the tax on the pigeon-houses was collected 
by special contractors. 

98 The problem of the management of pasture-land by the Ptolemies and 
the taxes connected with it is very complicated, and our evidence is scanty. 
See my remarks in J.E.A. vi (1920), p. 173, and my comments on Teb. 703, 
11 . 165-74 < S. Avogadro, ‘Alcune osservazioni sulle tasse del bestiame’ &c., 
A eg. xiv (1934), pp. 293 ff.; Preaux, loc. cit., pp. 225 ff., and for Roman times, 
Wallace, loc. cit., pp. 386 ff. In addition to the ennomion and to the payments 
for pasturage a tax was paid for keeping special guards in the pastures 
(pvXaKiTiKov). On Syria and the prostagma of Philadelphus see below, p. 346. 

99 Bee-keeping flourished on the Philadelphian estate of Apollonius: see 
my Large Estate, pp. 105 ff.; and on bee-keeping in general C. Preaux, loc. 
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cit., pp. 233 ff., and F. Heichelheim, loc. cit., 187. Being a Carian himself, 
Zenon was probably familiar with bee-keeping: we should not forget that 
it was one of the regular occupations of the Carian Greeks and that Carian 
honey was famous, see A. Wilhelm, Jahreshefte, xxiv (1929), p. 167, and 
L. Robert, L’Antiquite Classique, iv (1935), pp. 170 ff. Cf. F. Heichelheim, 
‘Monopole’, P.W.K. xii. 187 f., and A. Andreades, Hist, of Gr. publ. Finance, 
i, p. 157, n. 7. 

100 Hunting: F. Heichelheim, loc. cit. 172 f. (drjpla), and C. Prdaux, loc. 
cit., pp. 197 ff. On Apollonius and Zenon, my Large Estate, p. 112. On the 
sarcophagus of Alexander see e.g. Springer-Michaelis-Wolters, Die Kunst 
des Altertums, pi. xm and fig. 701a; on the painting in Palestine, M. Swindler, 
Anc. Painting, fig. 557, cf. Watzinger, Die Denkmaler Paldstinas, ii, pi. 25, 
cf. my pi. Lvm; on the dish of Trasilico, my pi. xliv. 

101 Fishing: F. Heichelheim, loc. cit. 186 f. (IxOvvjpd), and C. Preaux, loc. 
cit., pp. 201 ff. Several passages of Teh. 701 (235 b.c.), cf. 721, throw much 
light on the fishing industry. It is interesting to see that large quantities of 
fish from the Minpd ACp-vj] were put on the Egyptian market and sold at 
Memphis, at Alexandria, and in the ^cupa. The relations between fishermen 
and the State were similar to those that prevailed in the linen industry. The 
aAitls paid a high fopos (30 per cent, and 40 per cent, of the produce sold, 
11 . 195-210) and received loans for the purchase of tackle. In addition they 
got opdivia. The fishermen therefore may have worked for their own account 
as state ‘contractors’. It is possible, however, that the accounts of Teb. 701 
are those of the manager of a dorea which included fisheries, not of a royal 
oikonomos. 

102 On mines, quarries, &c. and their exploitation, K. Fitzler, Steinbruche 
und Bergwerke im ptolemdischen und romischen Aegypten, 1910; F. Oertel, 
Die Liturgie, pp. 18 ff. • F. Heichelheim, loc. cit. 159 (aAs), 173 (/xeraAAa and 
vi.rpt.Krj), 175 (vrvTTTTjpla), 186 (xpvtjoxoixrf), and C. Preaux, L’Econ. Lag., 
pp. 243 ff. (les carrieres) and pp. 253 ff. (les m^taux), cf. A. C. Johnson, Roman 
Egypt, pp. 239 ff., and my Large Estate, pp. 162 ff. and my ‘Foreign commerce’ 
8 cc.,Journ. o/Ec. and Bus. Hist, iv (1932), pp. 732 ff. In these books and papers 
the reader will find references to other valuable contributions to the study 
of ancient and modem Egypt in this respect. Silver in Egypt—H. Kees, 
Aegypten, p. 131; in Cyprus—Cl. F. A. Schaeffer, Mission en Chyprc, 1936, 
p. 98; Mel. syr. Dussaud, 1939, p. 476, n. 2. On the copper mines of Cyprus 
see J. L. Bruce, ‘Antiquities in the mines of Cyprus’, in E. Gjerstad, The 
Swedish Cyprus Expedition, iii (1937), pp. 639 ff. It must be observed that 
mines, quarries, &c., never had a special status in Egypt. They belonged to 
the king as part of the Egyptian soil in general. On ‘Bodenrecht’ and ‘Berg- 
recht’ see the admirable study of E. Schonbauer, ‘Vom Bodenrecht zum 
Bergrecht’, Z. d. Sav.-Stift. Iv (1935), pp. 183 ff. and esp. pp. 221 ff. It is a 
pity that Schonbauer’s article does not deal with the status of mines, quarries, 
&c. in the East and in the Hellenistic monarchies. 
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103 It is interesting to find what exact information Theophrastus had about 
the vegetation of Egypt. He probably received it from Demetrius of Phalerum, 
i.e. through him from the botanists of the Museum who probably made—on 
behalf of the king?—a thorough study of the flora of the country. On the 
‘forestry' of the Ptolemies, see my remarks on the passage of Teb. 703 quoted 
in the text, cf. F. Heichelheim, loc. cit. 188 (gv\u<rj), and C. Preaux, L’Econ. 
Lag., pp. 159 ff. (le bois). An unpublished Oxford papyrus which Mr. C. H. 
Roberts has kindly shown me (time of Philadelphus, 251/0 B.c.) speaks of 
eTTLx^pia £i'\a being used for building warships. 

104 I refer here again to the article by F. Heichelheim, ‘Monopole’ in 
P.W.K. xvi, which I have quoted repeatedly in the previous notes, and to 
the still more detailed treatment of all the revenues of the Ptolemies in the 
book by Mile C. Preaux, L’Lconomie Royale des Lagides, 1939, which I have 
also often quoted before. In these two studies the reader will find exhaustive 
citations of sources and of modern contributions to the problem. As regards 
the difficult question of the origin of the monopolies, see F. Heichelheim, 
loc. cit.; C. Preaux, loc. cit., pp. 430 ff., and especially the paper of the late 
A. Andreades, ‘De Torigine des monopoles PtoMmaiques’, Mel. Maspero, ii, 
1934-7, pp. 289 ff. I am inclined to think—and in this I am supported by 
Andreades—that the most important monopolies of the Ptolemies were 
organized on pre-existing local patterns which were remodelled in conformity 
with the general needs of the Ptolemies and with their guiding economic 
principles. These last have been well formulated by Mile Preaux: accumula¬ 
tion of wealth, reduction of expenditure, introduction of as few changes 
as possible in the economic structure of Egypt, and avoidance of risk. The 
little we know of the organization of industry in pre-Ptolemaic Egypt 
has been collected and discussed by H. Kees, Aegypten, pp. 162 ff., and 
especially p. 213 on textiles. The material collected by Kees shows that the 
artisans were divided into two groups: one working for the king directly, and 
another scattered among the villages and cities of Egypt which delivered part 
of its produce to the treasury of the king. 

105 We are very poorly informed about the organization of Egyptian 
guilds in general, and especially those of workmen who were in the service 
of the royal monopolies and were thus imTmrXeynivoi, Tat? irpoadSois. M. 
San Nicolo, in his valuable book Aegyptisches Vereinswesen z. Zeit der Ptole- 
tnder und Romer, i, 1913, and ii. 1,1915, has collected the material bearing on 
them in the first volume, but has never attempted (in either volume) sharply 
to discriminate between the native guilds that thfe Ptolemies inherited from 
the past and the new Greek associations, some of them of a professional 
character. Nor does he distinguish between the various native guilds, those 
which were and those which were not in the service of the State. Finally, he 
does not separate material relating to the Ptolemaic period from that relating 
to Roman times. The problem of the various types of associations in Ptole¬ 
maic Egypt needs renewed investigation. In my opinion the native associa¬ 
tions must not be confused with the Greek guilds and must be divided into two 
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groups: the free, almost exclusively religious associations, connected with the 
temples (a common phenomenon in the East generally), which gradually 
assumed a Greek character, and local groups of men working for the king in 
agriculture and industry and organized as such by the State into kinds of 
professional, probably compulsory, guilds with their own representatives and 
a certain amount of corporative organization. One and the same person could 
belong to various professional groups of this sort, the most natural combina¬ 
tion being that of a royal peasant or landholder in general and a workman in 
one or other field of industry (see for example Teb. 833 and the lists in W. 
Peremans, Vreemdelingen etc., pp. 135 ff.). On the other hand, groups of pro¬ 
fessional men could form a religious association or an entertainment group of 
Greco-Egyptian character. On the religious native associations of the Ptole¬ 
maic period see C. Roberts, Th. C. Skeat, A. D. Nock, ‘The Guild of Zeus 
Hypsistos’, Harv. Theol. Rev., xxix (1936), pp. 72 ff., cf. A. E. R. Boak, 'The 
organization of Gilds in Greco-Roman Egypt’, Tr. Am. Phil. Ass., lxviii 
(1937), pp. 212 ff., and on the professional guilds W. Peremans, Vreemdelingen 
etc., p. 88. The existence of professional associations in pre-PtoIemaic Egypt 
was noticed by Hecataeus of Abdera (Diod. 1. 74) and Herodotus (II, 64), cf. 
H, Kees, Aegypten, pp. 164, 255. As regards the guilds in the service of royal 
monopolies, I may quote a papyrus of the Rainer collection at Vienna (Gr. 
12922 b) mentioned by H. Gerstinger, Atti IV Congr. Pap., p. 310. It is a 
complaint of the At vepol to Apollonius, the strategos and uvyyevrjs, against 
outsiders who have tried to intrude into the guild. It shows that the members 
of the guild regarded their position as a priviliged one. 

106 In addition to the bibliography quoted by Heichelheim and C. Pffiaux, 
cf. the latter’s paper in Atti IV Congr. Pap., pp. 184 f., on the i\aiKrj and the 
alleged contradiction between the law and current practice, as illustrated 
by P. Cairo Zen. 59015. I must confess that I see no such contradiction, nor 
doesC. C.Edgarinhis detailed comments (Select. Pap. no. 75, Ann. du Serv. xxiii, 
pp. 86 ff.): import of olive-oil into Alexandria was not prohibited, and we do 
not know what happened to the oil imported by Apollonius after he had paid 
the customs duties. Cf. p. 385 and n. 184. On fiayeipoi (meat-dealers and 
butchers), my Large Estate, p. 121; P. Ryl. Zen. 9, cf. U. Wilcken, Arch. Pap. 
xi (1935), p. 290, and vi (1927), p. 79 f. and C. Preaux, loc. cit., p. 229. 

107 Information on the retail sale of 666 via may be derived from Teb. 733 
(143/2 b.c.), if K. F. W. Schmidt, Phil. Woch., 1934, p. 1313, is right in his resto¬ 
ration and interpretation of the fragmentary document, esp. 1.4 f.: rod [ej^eiAij- 
<f>oros ti)[v 8 ]ta[ 0 €]ow joy (o) 8 (ovlov) | avrii?. Palaeographically the resto¬ 
ration is very hazardous. Moreover Suxdeais rov odovlov is hardly pos¬ 
sible : one would expect rd>v 66 ovia>v; Hunt suggests tentatively rov eplov. On 
pvaaovpyoi Teb. 702 (260 b.c.), an interesting official letter of a man who 
was concerned with, and disturbed about, arrears due from the flvoaovpyoi 
of a temple. The early date makes the text doubly interesting. The fivaa- 
ovpyoi were apparently under the control of the government as early as 
260 b.c. The evidence on the linen production of the dorea of Apollonius is 
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contradictory and cannot be discussed here. For a detailed discussion I may 
refer to C. Preaux, L’Pcon. Lag., pp. 95 f£. Apollonius may have had in Phila¬ 
delphia weaving-shops which worked in part for the king and in part sup¬ 
plied the needs of Apollonius himself and his household. Cf. Ch. VIII. 

108 New information on the production of woollens on the estates of 
Apollonius is furnished by the very interesting letters of the Zenon corre¬ 
spondence P. Mich. Zen. 13 and P. Col. Zen. 15 and 17, cf. the introductions 
of C. C. Edgar and W. L. Westermann to these papyri, and C. C. Edgar, 
P. Mich. Zen., Intr., p. 37. I must confess that I fail to understand why 
Westermann is sceptical about the existence of wool factories in Philadelphia 
and Memphis, owned or controlled by Apollonius and Zenon. The appearance 
of an avnypapevs in the letters quoted above and the fact that he was closely 
connected with the shops confirms me in my impression that the wool 
factories of Apollonius formed part of the epirjpd, and were under the super¬ 
vision of the oikonomos and his antigrapheus and of special contractors and 
their antigrapheis. Whether the Apollonides of the letters (cf. P. Mich. Zen. 
22 and 24) was the antigrapheus of the nome or the antigrapheus of the wvtj 
cannot be said. However, we know that the antigrapheis of the nome and the 
oivaL were both concerned with the work done in the shops. If Apollonides 
was the antigrapheus of the <Lvrj, my suggestion (rejected by C. C. Edgar) that 
Zenon himself may have been contractor of the ipirjpa (acting for Apol¬ 
lonius?) gains in probability. 

A detailed account of the ovplai and of the wool factories in the doreai of 
Apollonius will be found in C. Preaux, L’Pcon. Lag., pp. 106 ff. On the taxes 
connected with the production, management, and sale of textiles, C. Preaux, 
loc. cit., p. 115 f. 

10 « On the production of beer, see F. Heichelheim and C. Preaux. The 
most instructive documents connected with brewers are several letters in 
the correspondence of Zenon which deal with the affairs of two successive 
brewers in the beer-shop of Philadelphia—Amenneus and Pais: P. Cairo Zen. 
59199; P. Mich. Zen. 36; P. Col. Zen. 34; P. Cairo Zen. 59202 and 59204. 
On this subject see my Large Estate, p. 118; W. L. Westermann, P. Col. Zen., 
pp. 84 ff.; C. Pr 4 aux, L’Pcon. Lag., pp. 152 ff.; E. Balogh, Actes du V™ Congr. 
Pap., pp. 59 ff. 

110 On the salt tax and the dA 1/07, in addition to Heichelheim's paragraph, 
L. Amundsen, Ostraca Osloensia, 1933, pp. 1 ff., and C. Preaux, Les Ostraca 
grecs . . . Wilbour au Musee de Brooklyn, 1935, pp. 15 ff., cf. L’Pcon. Lag., pp. 
249 ff. There are almost no receipts of the dAi/oj after Epiphanes. Retail trade 
in salt: Teb. 732 (about 142 B.c.), cf. the interesting document of Claudius' 
time, A. E. R. Boak, Am. J. Ph. lviii (1937), pp. 210 ff. The burdensome 
character of the salt tax is well illustrated by P. Cairo Zen. 59x30, of 256 or 
254 B.c. A special letter from Apollonius was required to protect his tenants 
from the collectors of the salt tax. For the Roman period, Wallace, Taxation, 
pp. 183 ff. 
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111 In addition to the corresponding paragraph in Heichelheim’s article, 
N. Lewis, L‘Industrie du papyrus dans VEgypte greco-romaine, 1934, and my 
review of this book in Gnomon, xii (1936), pp. 46 ff.; U. Wilcken, Arch. Pap. xi 
(1935), p . 286 f.; A. Andreades, ‘To fiovoirchhiov tov iranvpov’, Hellenica, v (1932), 
pp. 245 ff.; and C. Preaux, L'icon. Lag., pp. 187 ff. On the mentality of the 
Hellenistic period which made 'books’ an essential item in the life of the 
'intellectuals’ of this period, see K. Kerenyi, ‘Die Papyri und das Wesen der 
alexandr. Kultur’, Atti IV Congr. Pap., pp. 27 ff., cf. p. 497. On the prices of 
papyrus in Delos, G. Glotz, ‘Le prix du papyrus dans l’antiquite grecque’, 
Ann. d’hist. ec. et soc. i (1929), pp. 3 ff., and Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex, xxv (1930), 
pp. 83 ff., and the books and papers quoted above; cf. J. A. 0 . Larsen, ‘Roman 
Greece’, pp. 396 ff. 

112 On the baths, A. Calderini, Rend. 1st. Lombardo, lii (1919), pp. 297 ff., 
and lvii (1924), pp. 737 ff.; my Large Estate, p. 121 f.; F. Heichelheim, loc. 
cit. 163; C. Preaux, loc. cit., pp. 338 ff. 

113 On myrrh (ofivpvr}) and frankincense (Ai/?o ivcotos) and the perfumes made 
of them (oraKT-q), see G. Senne, ‘Weihrauch u. Myrrhe’, Die Ernie, v (1927), 
pp. 161 ff.; R. O. Steuer, Myrrhe und Stakte, 1933; G. A. Wainwright, 
J.E.A. xxi (1935), p. 254 f., and especially A. Lucas, ibid, xxiii (1937), pp. 
217 ff. Though we possess some documents relating to the handling of these 
spices in Egypt, no exact knowledge of how they were dealt with can be 
derived from our evidence, apart from the fact that the ownership of im¬ 
ported spices was the exclusive privilege of the king. See the latest discussions 
of the problem by F. Heichelheim, loc. cit., and C. Preaux, loc. cit., pp. 368 ff., 
cf. A. Wilhelm, J.R.S. xxvii (1937), pp. 148 ff. 

114 References to the sources which deal with retail trade in the towns and 
villages of Egypt are given in my comments on the passage of Teb. 703 
quoted in the text. It is unnecessary to repeat them here. 

115 On transport, my papers ‘Komerhebung und Transport im gr.-rom. 
Aegypten’, Arch. Pap. iii (1906), pp. 201 ff.; 'Angariae', Klio, vi (1906), 
pp. 249 ff. On the postal service, Preisigke, ‘Die ptolemaische Staatspost’, 
Klio, vii (1907), pp. 241 ff., and Reincke, P.W.K. xvi. 1523, art. ‘Nach- 
richtenwesen’, cf. in general U. Wilcken, Grundz., pp. 372 ff. and pp. 376 ff.; 
F. Heichelheim, P.W.K. Suppl. vi. 874, art. ‘Sitos’, and C. Preaux, L’Econ. 
Lag., pp. 143 ff. The last two give a good bibliography of the most recent 
contributions to the subject. For river transport cf. M. Merzagora, ‘La 
navigazione in Egitto nell’eta greco-romana’, A eg. x (1929), pp. 105 ff., 
and Stoeckle, P.W.K. xvi. 1906 f., art. ‘Navicularius’. 

Great importance attaches to the paragraph in Teb. 703 dealing with the 
transport of grain from the nomes to Alexandria ( 11 . 70-87), which was regu¬ 
lated by a special Siaypafipui of the king: cf. my comments on these lines and 
the suggestions of K. F. W. Schmidt, Phil. Woch., 1934, p. 1307L The speeding 
up of the grain transport (inioirovSaafios) is discussed by H. Henne, A eg. xiii 
(1933), pp. 383 ff., in connexion with P.S.1. 901. ii. His remarks are valuable, 
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though his correction of eViSaaju.6? in the document to imaTrovSacpos is unneces¬ 
sary (cf. SaafLos, aci8a.op.6s and similar formations). On the corporations of 
ovTjAarat in the third century B.c. see P. Enteux. 38 (Philopator). In this 
document a of a bank hires from an ov^Xar-qs eighty-three donkeys 

to transport jSacriAwca xPW aTa • Cf. my remarks on the naucleroi, Large Est., 
p. 125, and C. Preaux, loc. cit., p. 145 f. On impressing natives for service on 
ships, see my remarks on Teb. 703, 11 . 215-22. Postal service connected with 
the hunting of elephants, below p. 384. I may note in this connexion that the 
practice of impressing the population for the transport service was inherited 
from the Ptolemies by the Romans and remained one of the most dreaded 
burdens. Soon after the Roman occupation we have a well-known series of 
orders by the Roman rulers designed to put an end to the abuses. See my 
Storia soc. ed econ., p. 409 and p. 435, and the new edition of the edict of 
Cn. Vergilius Capito (49 a.d.) by P. Jouguet, Atti IV Congr. Pap., pp. 4 ff., 
and his notes on paragraphs 1 and 2 of this edict. 

1,6 U. Wilcken, Grundz., pp. 356 ff. cf. C. Prdaux, L’Pcon. Lag., p. 328. On 
the ‘purchased’ grain, also called oiros paoiXiKos, see in addition to U. 
Wilcken, loc. cit., my remarks in J.E.A. vi (1920), p. 175, and Large estate, 
p. 90; C. C. Edgar, P. Cairo Zen. 59001; cf. Preisigke, W orterb., s. v. ; F. Heichel- 
heim ‘Sitos’ P.W.K., Suppl. vi. 869 ft.; and C. Prdaux, VPeon. Lag., pp. 141 ff. 

117 On the system of Ptolemaic taxation and the classification of taxes, 
U. Wilcken, Ostraca, i, pp. 199 ff., and Grundz., pp. 169 ff., cf. ‘Alexander’ &c., 
Schmollers Jahrb. xlv (1920), pp. 81 (385) ff. Our main source of information 
is the body of tax receipts on paper and sherds (ostraca). A complete list of 
publications of the Greek ostraca will be found in C. Preaux, Les Ostraca 
grecs . . . Wilbour du Musee de Brooklyn, 1935, p. 12 f., and l’Econ. Lag., 
p. 575. Mile Preaux’s introduction to the publication of the ostraca of 
Brooklyn and her introductory remarks on the various groups of ostraca 
contain many interesting ideas on the character of the Ptolemaic and Roman 
systems of taxation in Egypt. She has, for example, made it probable that 
in early Ptolemaic Egypt there was no general poll-tax similar to the 
Roman Xaoypapla, cf. L’Econ. Lag., esp. pp. 382 ff., and H. I. Bell, J.E.A . xxiii 
(1:937), pp. 135 ff. On Greek taxation in general cf. Schwahn, art. TiX-q and 
TeX&vat, P.W.K. v A. 326 ff. and 418 ff. On the customs duties and other 
duties connected with them, A. Andreades, ‘Des droits de douane pr&eves 
par les Lagides sur le commerce exterieur’, Mel. Glotz, 1932, pp. 7 ff. For the 
customs duties within Egypt, see the oath taken by a ship-captain P. Cairo 
Zen. 59289, cf. B.G.U. 1792 and Mitteis, Chrest. 340, and in general L. 
Fiesel, ‘Geleitszolle im griechisch-romischen Agypten,’ Gott. Nach., 1925, 
pp. 57 ff., cf. N. Y. Clauson, Aeg. ix (1928), pp. 240 ff. On iyKVKXiov, 
W. L. Westermann, Upon slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt, p. 61, cf. Teb. 811, 
and Westermann’s art. ‘Sklaverei’, P.W.K. , Suppl. vi. 939. 


118 On the fiaaiXiKol yecopyol and the imvcnXcypcvoi rat? npoooSois see 
above, and n. 88, cf. my Kolonat, pp. 62 ff.; U. Wilcken, Grundz., p. 248 f. and 
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p. 276I ; U.P.Z. i, no. no, p. 491, comm, on 1 . 97 (u7roreAet?) and no. 119, 
p. 560 f., comm, on 11. 23 and 32-4, and my remarks in J.E.A. vi (1920), 
pp. 166 ff., which I do not maintain in full, cf. note 105 above (on the 
guilds). Cf. the sound statements regarding the freedom enjoyed by the class in 
question in the time of Philadelphus made by W. L. Westermann, ‘Egyptian 
agricultural labour under Ptolemy Philadelphus’, Agricultural History, i. 1 
(1927), p. 46 f., and the judicious considerations regarding the mentality of 
the Aaol in Egypt advanced by C. Preaux, 'Restrictions a la liberte du tra¬ 
vail dans l’Egypte gr. et rom.’, Chr. d’Eg. x (20) (1935), pp. 343 ff. However, 
the liberty of the labouring classes in the time of Philadelphus was not 
complete and was bound to give way gradually to still more constraint in 
later times, cf. Chs. V and VI. On the Aaol and their enslavement in case of 
failure to satisfy fiscal claims, see the vpooraypa of Philadelphus for Syria and 
Phoenicia regarding the unlawful and lawful enslavement of Syrian Aaol, 
H. Liebesny, Aeg. xvi (1936), col. 1, 11 . 33 ff., and col. 11, 11 . 1 ff,, and com¬ 
mentary, pp. 271 ff. and esp. pp. 275 ff. The only ground for legal enslavement 
is set forth in col. IX , 11 . 18 ff.'. vArjv twv vvo tov Bioikovvtos I ray Kara Zvpiav 
Kal OoivLKTjv vpocroBovs iv vpocr\[3.oArji SiSfoj/LieVaiv, <Lv rj vpa£ts KaBrjnei /cal ii< tov \ 
oatparos ylvcoBai, Kadort iv TtZi vopan ran j ini rrjs fucrBcooecog yeypamat. On 
the responsibility of the officials of various grades, especially their material 
responsibility, an institution which played an enormously important role in 
the economic and social life of Egypt, see C. Preaux, L’Econ. Lag., pp. 444 ff. 

119 On the employment of slaves and their numbers in Ptolemaic Egypt, 
see W. L. Westermann, P.W.K. Suppl. vi. 932 f., art. ‘Sklaverei’. I am afraid, 
however, that Westermann underestimates the numbers in early Ptolemaic 
times. The seven male Syrians who worked with their families in the vine¬ 
yards of Apollonius ( rot ? vpds rots KTr/paoi yivopivois) in P. Cairo Zen. 
59292, 11 . 52 ff. (grain account), cf. P. Mich. Zen. 49, were most probably 
slaves (see C. C. Edgar against Westermann, Pol. Sc. Quart, xl (1925), 
p. 536). To the list of slaves mentioned in the Zenon correspondence, as given 
by Westermann, must be added P. Cairo Zen. 59080 (Iollas the weaver), 
59335 (runaway vaiBloKrj with her child, cf. Hamb. 105), 59374 (Carian 
slave of Philammon, a £evayos, named Sappho), 59442 (runaway slave). 
These are certain cases. But it is well known that the terms BovAos and 
avSpdnoBov were very seldom used in Ptolemaic Egypt. Edjpa, vats, vatBaptov, 
vathioKTj are used in Egypt in Ptolemaic times both for slaves and for free 
labourers. It is therefore difficult to decide which of the athpara, &c., who 
appear in Zenon’s accounts (see e.g. the Index to P. Cairo Zen. iv) are 
slaves and which are hired labourers. Cf. C. Preaux, Chr. d’Eg. xi (22) (1936), 
pp. 590 ff., and L'Econ. Lag., pp. 303 ff. 

On the brisk traffic in slaves in Syria and Phoenicia, on the enslavement 
of natives of these countries, and on the importation of slaves thence into 
Egypt, see below, pp. 341 ff. Treatment of the slaves from the juridical 
point of view: R. Taubenschlag, ‘Das Sklavenrecht im Rechte der Papyri’, 
Z. d. Sav.-Stift. 1 (1930), pp. 140 ff., and Atti IV Congr. Pap., pp. 259 ff. Cf. 

3261.3 Q 
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V. Arangio-Ruiz, Persone e Famiglia nel diritto dei Papiri, 1930, pp. 1 ff., and 
E. Seidl, Krit. Vierteljahresschrift, xxv (1932), pp. 306 ff. On the iXevOepa 
ad)para treated as slaves in Egypt see W. L. Western")arm, Upon Slavery in 
Ptolemaic Egypt, p. 20 ff. (P. Col. Inv. 480, 11 . 24-6 and 27-8), cf. his article 
in Am. J. Ph. lix (1938), pp. 10 ff., where he compares these enslaved adpara 
iXevOepa of Egypt with the adpara Ac uko. iXevOepa of the Vienna document 
(below, p. 341). Cf. alsQ C. Preaux L’Econ. Lag., pp. 307 ff., 539 ff. It appears 
very probable to me that conditions in Egypt and Syria were similar, and 
that in both cases the Ptolemies dealt with various forms of bondage trans¬ 
formed by certain private transactions into regular slavery. The law of 
slavery in pre-Ptolemaic Egypt and the relations between Greek slavery and 
the various types of bondage are as little known in Egypt as they are in Syria 
and Mesopotamia. Prohibition or restriction of export of slaves from Egypt: 
P. Lille 29; Mitteis, Chrest. 369: pt) 0 evi i£ecrTco adpara ncoXelv [eVj i^aycoyqi... 
The lacuna after the last word of this quotation prevents us from knowing 
whether the export of slaves from Egypt was altogether forbidden or was per¬ 
mitted under certain conditions. Restrictions imposed on the export of slaves 
from Syria: P. Cairo Zen. 59093. A new interpretation of this letter, which 
I cannot discuss here, has been suggested by V. Tscherikower, ‘Palestine under 
the Ptolemies’, Mizraim, iv-v (1937), pp. 18 ff. and pp. 68 ff. Tscherikower’s in¬ 
terpretation has not convinced me, cf. Westermann, A m. J. PA.,lix (1938), p. 18. 

120 On the priests and ‘sacred slaves’ see above, note 90. On the dXeirovpyla 
of even the minor priests, P. Cairo Zen. 59451. 

121 The position of foreigners in Egypt in early and late Ptolemaic times is one 
of the fundamental problems of the history of Ptolemaic Egypt and is therefore 
discussed by almost all the historians. Collection and discussion of evidence 
bearing on the problem, begun by A. Calderini, ‘Ricerche etnografiche sui 
Papiri Greco-Egizi’, Studi della Sc. Pap. iii (1920), pp. 3 ff., have been carried 
on by F. Heichelheim, 'Die auswartige Bevolkerung im Ptolemaerreich’, 1925 
(.Klio , Beiheft V (xviii)), who publishes additions to his list of foreigners, 
loc. cit., pp. 83 ff., in Arch. Pap. ix (1930), pp. 47 ff., and xii (1936), pp. 54 ff. 
and by W. Peremans, Vreemdelingen en Egyptenaren in Vroeg-Ptolemaeisch 
Egypte, 1937; cf. W. Matthes, Prosopographie der agyptischen Deltagaue &c., 
1932. There are some acute and judicious remarks on the situation of the 
‘Hellenes' in Egypt in E. Bickermann, ‘Der Heimatsvermerk und die staats- 
rechtliche Stellung der Hellenen im ptolemaischen Aegypten’, Arch. Pap. viii 
(1927), pp. 216ff.; cf. against his view E. Schonbauer, Z. d. Sav.-Stift. xlix 
(1929), pp. 345 ff.; V. Arangio-Ruiz, Persone e Famiglia, &c., 1930, pp. 23 ff., 
and W. Peremans, loc. cit., pp. 9 ff. On the problem in general, C. Preaux, 
‘Politique de race ou politique royale’, Chr. d'Eg. xi (21) (1936), pp. in ff.; 
and on special problems, E. Kornemann, ‘Das “Hellenentum” der Make- 
donen in Aegypten’, Aeg. xiii (1933), pp. 644 ff.; A. Neppi Modona, LUpaat 
rrjs imyovrjs 'aydyipoi , ibid., pp. 472 ff.; A. Segre, ‘Note sullo status civitatis 
degli Ebrei nell'Egitto Tolemaico ed Imperiale’, Bull, de la Soc. Arch. 
d’Alex. xxviii (1933), pp. 143 ff.; 0 . Montevecchi, ‘Ricerche di sociologia' 
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&c., A eg. xvi (1936), p. 32, cf. C. Preaux, Chr. d’Eg. xii (23) (1937), p. 120 
(on intermarriage). On -oXlrevpa, besides Bickermann and Schonbauer, 
W. Ruppel, ‘Politeuma’, Phil, lxxxii (1927), pp. 269 ff.; A. Wilhelm, Arch. 
Pap. ix (1930), pp. 214 ff.; P. Zancan, II monarcato ellenistico, &c., p. 85; R. 
Taubenschlag, Atti IV Congr. Pap., p. 259, note 4. 

On law and jurisdiction, E. Berneker, Die Sondergerichtsbarkeit im griechi- 
schen Recht Aegyptens, 1935, cf. E. Balogh, Act. V e Congr. Pap., pp. 21 ff. and 
C. Preaux, loc. cit., p. 117 f.; R. Taubenschlag, ‘Die Geschichte d. Rezep- 
tion d. gr. Privatrechts in Aegypten’, Atti IV Congr. Pap., pp. 259 ff., cf. 
E. Schonbauer, ibid., pp. 434 ff., and his article ‘Reichsrecht, Yolksrecht und 
Provinzialrecht', Z. d. Sav.-Stift. vii (1937), pp. 309 ff., esp. pp. 315 ff. See 
also R. Taubenschlag, ‘The ancient Greek city-laws in Ptolemaic Egypt’, 
Actes V e Congr. Pap., pp. I7iff. The problem of law and jurisdiction that con¬ 
fronted the Ptolemies was very similar to that which faces the administra¬ 
tion of modern colonies, e.g. the colonies, dependencies, and mandatory 
territories of France in Africa, Syria, and the Far East. In such places native 
laws often conflict with those of the ruling country, and the decisive word is 
always with the central government. Laws and orders of the French govern¬ 
ment may be compared with the vopoi, TTpooraypara, duty pap par a, &c., of the 
Ptolemies (R. Taubenschlag, Atti IV Congr. Pap., p. 260, note 5), see R. 
Maunier, Sociologie Coloniale, i, 1932, and ii, 1936. 

On the Greek yvp.va.cna in the ycupa see the remarks of H. Henne, P. Jouguet 
and 0 . Gu^raud on the subject of a petition concerning a gymnasium at 
Samareia in the Fayum, H. Henne, Bull, de I’Inst. Fr. d’Arch. or. xxii (1923), 
pp. 191 ff.; P. Jouguet, Raccolta Ramorino, 1927, pp. 381 ff.; O. Gueraud, 
P. Enteux. 8 (first year of Philopator), and the references to sources con¬ 
tained in these papers, cf. S.E.G. viii 357 (3rd/2nd cent. B.c.) and 504 (2nd 
cent. B.c.). On the gymnasium of Philadelphia, B.G.U. 1256 and P.S.I. 391 ; 
of Aphroditopolis, P. Roussel, Mel. Maspero, ii (1934), pp. 33 ff. {Mem. Inst. 
Fr. Arch. Or. du Caire, lxvii), S.E.G. viii. 531 (57/6 b.c.). On that of an un¬ 
known place, the inscription S.B. 7246, S.E.G. viii. 694 (third-second 
century b.c.), discussed by Henne, loc. cit. On the gymnasia of the villages 
in general, W. Zucker, rvpvaalapxos KcIpTjs, Aeg. xi (1931), pp. 485 ff. Cf. on 
the gymnasium of Ptolemais (?) H. Kortenbeutel, Arch. Pap. xii (1936), 
pp. 44 ff., S.E.G. viii. 641 (104 b.c. ), and on the earliest known gymnasiarch 
of Alexandria. S.E.G. ii. 864. On the gymnasia of Ptolemaic Egypt in general, 
T. A. Brady, ‘The Gymnasium in Ptolemaic Egypt’, Univ. of Missouri St. ii. 
(1936), pp. 9 ff. Gymnasia and other corporations of Alexandria owning land 
in the chora: Teb. 700. 01 in tov yvpvaoiov: S.E.G. viii. 5 ° 4 > 53 L 641, 694. 
On the Greek and native clubs and associations, M. San Nicolo, Aegyptisches 
Vereinswesen zur Zeit der Ptolemder und Romer, i, ii, 1913,1915, cf. his article 
‘Zur Vereinsgerichtsbarkeit im hellenistischen Aegypten’ in ’EmTvpfiiov H. 
Swoboda, 1927, pp. 255 ff., and the comments of C. Roberts, Th. C. Skeat 
and A. D. Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. xxix (1936), pp. 39 ff., on a fragment of a 
vopos of a religious kolvov of the time of Auletes (69-58 b.c.), esp. pp. 72 ff. 
On the native guilds cf. above, note 105, and below, Ch. VIII. 
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I cannot enter here into a discussion of the question which appears to 
modern scholars the fundamental problem of Ptolemaic history: Was the 
policy of the Ptolemies ‘royal policy’ or ‘racial policy’? I am afraid that 
this antinomy is almost wholly imaginary. The policy of the Ptolemies was 
chiefly a personal and dynastic policy. Egypt was their oIkos and their base, 
and they endeavoured, without theoretical preconceptions, to establish their 
personal power in Egypt firmly and to make it as strong as possible, using all 
the means at their disposal as circumstances required. If they had racial 
feelings, they never allowed them to influence their policy. 

122 The correspondence of Zenon is a mine of information on this point. 
I cannot here treat in detail the important problem of the relations between 
‘clients’ and ‘patrons’ in the early Ptolemaic time. They were, at least in 
part, a heritage of the past (H. Kees, Aegypten, p. 214). I may quote e.g. P. 
Cairo Zen. 59322, where Criton protects a certain Democrates before Moschion 
(probably an official of high standing) giving as his reason, 1. 9: ecrrty yap -nap 
r)p.wv. There are many such cases, referring mostly to the relations between 
Greeks of higher and lower standing. Another aspect of patronage is the pro¬ 
tection (crKeirr)) lent by various higher or lower officials to men who were work¬ 
ing for them or were otherwise bound to them, see e.g. the famous letter of 
Apollonius, P. Cairo Zen. 59130, in which he protects his farmers from the 
collectors of the salt-tax, or the petition of the cat-feeders, ‘sacred slaves’ 
(UpoSovXoi) of Bubastis, P. Cairo Zen. 59451, in which they protest against a 
liturgy imposed on them because those who had to perform it were protected 
by an official, cf. P. Cairo Zen. 59307; P. Hib. 35. 8, and 95. 9. The problem 
as regards early Ptolemaic times needs careful investigation. Some acute 
remarks on it will be found in C. Preaux, ‘ Reflexions sur les droits superieurs 
de l’Etat dans l’Egypte Lagide’, Chr. d’Eg. x (19) {1935), pp. 109 ff. On 
later times see below, Chs. V and VI. 

123 See the interesting calculations of A. Segre and C.Preaux {L’Ec. Lag., 
pp. 133 ff.) relating to the moderate income of a ‘royal peasant’ from his plot 
of land as compared with the considerable profit made—at the expense of 
the actual labourers—by the owners of doreai from their cultivated land. 

124 See the famous decree of the priests of Egypt ( stele of Pithom) in honour 
of Philopator, published by H. Gauthier and H. Sottas, Un Decret trilingue en 
honneur de Ptolemee IV, 1925, and by W. Spiegelberg und W. Otto, Bay. 
S.B., 1925, 4, cf. H. Sottas, Rev. de l’£g. Anc. i (1927), pp. 230 ft., and the 
translation by E. Be van in History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty, 
1927, pp. 388 ff. (Fr. transl. Histoire des Lagides, 1934, pp. 263 ff.). The passage 
I have in mind says: 'he (the king) has incurred huge expense for his military 
expedition, giving gold crowns to his army to the amount of 300,000 gold 
pieces'. For the inscription at Gaza, above, Ch. Ill, n. 7. 

123 On tax-farming in Egypt, my Geschichte der Staatspacht, See., 1902 
(Philol. , Suppl. ix), andU.Wilcken, Ostraca, i,pp. 650!!,and Grundz., pp. 182 ff.; 
cf. my remarks inWoch.f. hi. Phil, xvii (1900), pp. H5ff. The subject has been 
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treated again recently by G. McLean Harper Jr., ‘Tax-contractors and their 
relations to Tax-collection in Ptolemaic Egypt A eg. xiv (1934), pp. 49 ff., and 
‘ The relation of apxd>vrjs, neroxoi and eyyvoi to each other &c., ibid., pp. 269 ff.; 
cf. R. Taubenschlag, ‘Die societas negotiationis im Rechte der Papyri’, 
Z. d. Sav.-Stift. lii (1932), pp. 64 ff., and A. Steinwenter, ‘Aus dem Gesell- 
schaftsrecht der Papyri’, Studi Riccobono, i 1932, pp. 487 ff. See also the art. 
'Manceps' by A. Steinwenter, P.W.K. xiv. 987 ff. and those of Schwahn, 
Nopos reXeoviKos, ibid. xvii. 843 f., and TeX&vai, ibid, v a. 418 ff. On the 
development of the institution in Egypt C. Preaux, L’Econ. Lag., pp. 450 ff. 
(la ferme). Cf. the general sketch on tax-farming by L. Walter, Bay. S. B., 
1935 , PP- 33 ff. 

126 A. Segre, 'Note sull’economia dell’Egitto ellenistico nell’eta Tolemaica’, 
Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex, xxix (1934), pp. 265 ff. I cannot agree with his calcula¬ 
tion of the strength of the Greek part of the army at Raphia. Quoting 
Polybius (v. 65), he says that the army at Raphia consisted of 77,000 Greek 
horse and foot and of 20,000 Egyptians ‘which presupposes a population of 
70,000 adult male Greeks in Egypt able to carry arms’. Now the first of 
these figures is wrong. According to Polybius the army consisted of the 
following Greek detachments resident in Egypt: ayrjp.a 3,000, TrcAraarat 2,000, 
<f>aXay^ 25,000, Irr—els rrepl avXrjv JOO, ©paxes xal Pa A area xdroiKoi xal intyovoi 

4,000, in all 34,700. The ten thousand Greek mercenaries were in part 
recently recruited in Greece, while the rest, before being summoned to Egypt, 
probably formed the garrisons of the Ptolemaic cities outside Egypt—l£a> 
77oAei?. They were not residents in Egypt. Add to these 3,000 Cretans and 
2,000 recently recruited Thracians and Galatians. The rest were Libyans and 
Egyptians. The maximum of ‘the male adult Greeks able to carry arms' 
(incidentally a misleading expression, since we do not know how many such 
Greeks there were who were not kX rjpovxoi and thus exempt from military 
service) will therefore be half the figure given by Segre. Moreover, he does 
not take into consideration that many modern scholars interpret the figures 
of Polybius in a quite different way from that formerly current. J. P. Mahaffy 
(Hermathena, x (1897-9), pp. 140 ff.), followed with some modifications of his 
views by W. W. Tarn ( C.A.H . vii, p. 730), and G. T. Griffith (The Mercenaries 
of the Hellenistic world, 1935, p. 122) are inclined to regard the two phalanxes 
of Polybius—the Greek and the Egyptian—as one and the same, consisting 
of 20,000 Egyptians and 5,000 Greco-Macedonians. It is difficult otherwise 
to explain why the victory of Raphia should be ascribed to the Egyptian 
phalanx. If this is the right interpretation, we must deduct 20,000 from our 
figure, which leaves about 15,000 Macedonian and Greek soldiers settled in 
Egypt. To these may be added some Macedonians and Greeks left in Egypt 
on military duty and a certain number of mercenaries settled in Egypt. 

127 On the foreign dominions of the early Ptolemies, D. Cohen, De magi- 
stratibus Aegyptiis externas Lagidarum regni provincias administrantibus (no 
date) and my remarks, C.A .H. vii, pp. 126 ff.; cf. V.Ehrenberg, ‘Der griechische 
und der hellenistische Staat’ (Gercke u. Norden, Einl. iii. 3), pp. 85 ff. Some 
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scattered remarks on the subject will be found in P. Zancan, II monarcato 
ellenistico &c., 1934, and in A. Heuss, Stadt und Herrscher, 1937. 

128 On Cyrene my Storm Econ. e Soc. d. Imp. Rom. 1933, pp. 361 ff. An in¬ 
teresting inscription bearing on the organization of villages in Cyrenaica has 
been recently published by G. Oliverio, Doc. ant. dell’Africa Italiana, ii, Cire- 
naica, i 1933, p. 126, n. 135, cf. P. Roussel, Mel. Navarre, 1935, pp. 375 ff. 
and S.E.G. ix. 354 (1st cent. b.c.). The Kwprj had an administration and 
liturgies of its own and a large storehouse for grain (ctctojv). In general 
Cyrenaica was a country of many villages and very few cities. So it was in 
Hellenistic times and so it remained until the Byzantine period, see the 
comments of Oliverio on the decree of Anastasius, Doc. ant. dell' Afr. Ital., 
ii, Cirenaica, ii, 1936, p. 161; S.E.G. ix. 356. On the x<*>P a jScuriAt icrj our 
evidence is confined to Roman times, Oliverio, ibid., ii, 1, pp. 128 ff.; S.E.G. 
ix. 352 and 360. 

I cannot deal here with the relations between the kings of Egypt and the 
cities of Cyrenaica, esp. Cyrene itself. See the well-known inscriptions found 
at Cyrene: the so-called constitution of Cyrene (S.E.G. ix. 1), the 'testament’ 
of Euergetes II (S.E.G. ix. 7), and the edicts of Augustus (S.E.G. ix. 8)— 
a full bibliography of these three famous inscriptions will be found in S.E.G. — 
and finally the inscription of the late 2nd cent. b.c. (S.E.G. ix. 5) dealt with 
below, ch. VI, n. 157. 

129 The inscriptions of the time of Philometor found at Thera have been 
published by F. Hiller von Gaertringen, I.G. xii. 3. 327 (and addenda) and 
466, 467 (—O.G.I. 59, 102 and no); cf. I.G. xii. 3. 468; O.G.I. 112. The 
financial administration of Thera was closely connected with its military 
organization. Thus in I.G. xii. 3. 327, the king grants the soldiers the income 
from some confiscated estates. This is done by an order given to the dioecetes 
of Alexandria, the confiscation being carried out by the local oeconomus. 
In I.G. xii. 3. 466, cf. 467, the oeconomus of Thera is next in authority to the 
military governor of the island (o reray/xeVos iirl 0-qpas). He is at the same 
time the secretary of the garrison, his functions extending also to Crete 
and to Arsinoe in the Peloponnese : o ypap.p.a[Tev}s twv /card Kprjrrjv ( On 7 - 

pa[y «]ai ’ Apcrworjv \ rrjv ev [IIE^AoTTOwpaco l | arparuo [r] ojv koli p,agLp.wv | Kal 
ockov[o/x]o? tojv avT(7>v tottodv. On the date of these inscriptions, cf. F. Hiller 
von Gaertringen, Klio, xvii (1920-1), p. 94, and U. Wilcken, U.P.Z. i, p. 496. 
In general see Hiller von Gaertringen, Die Insel Thera, p. 168 f., 173, and 
my Staatspacht, p. 361 (33), n. 59, cf. Hiller von Gaertringen, ‘Thera’, P.W.K. 
v A. 2296 ff. 

On Crete see the inscriptions from Itanus, S.E.G. ii. 512 (265 b.c.), cf. 
O.G.I. 45; G.D.1. 5059; S.I.G. 3 463 (about 246 b.c.) ; O.G.I. 119; M. Guarducci, 
Hist, v (1931),pp.226 ff. (timeof Epiphanes). Methana: Hiller von Gaertringen, 
’E(j>. ’ Ap X ., 1925-6, pp. 68 ff. 

A garrison was kept by the Ptolemies in the island of Samos until 192 b.c. : 
see the inscriptions discussed by L. Robert, Etudes epigr. et phil. 1938, 
pp. 113 ff. The well-known decree in honour of Bulagoras (S.E.G. i. 366) men- 
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tions the dispatch of theoroi to Alexandria in the time of Euergetes I and the 
expenses connected with this mission (travelling expenses of the theoroi, 
sacrificial animals, crowns). 

130 On the Ptolemaic navy see my remarks in C.A.H. vii, p. n8, and C. 
Prdaux, L’Pcon. Lag., pp. 37 ff. (withbibliography). On trierarchy, P. Cairo 
Zen. 59036; Hunt-Edgar, Set. Pap. ii. 410, with the comments on this docu¬ 
ment by U. Wilcken, ‘Zur Trierarchie im Lagidenreich', Race. Lumbroso, 
1925, pp. 93 ff. Cf. my paper 'IJXola OaXdacna on the Nile’, El. did. a la 
mem. d’Andre Andreades, 1940, pp. 367 ff. 

131 A different interpretation of the two documents quoted in the text has 
been offered by A. Heuss, Stadt und Herrscher, p. 130 (Halicarnassus) and 
p. 92 (Samothrace). As regards Halicarnassus he is at a loss to find a probable 
explanation of the request of the city, while the acts of the governor of 
Samothrace he regards as pcXavOpama, benefactions conferred on the city by 
the king and his governor Hippomedon. In my opinion the request of 
Halicarnassus is easily explained. The reorganization of the gymnasia in¬ 
volved the city in great expense and forced it to have recourse to a compulsory 
loan from its ow r n citizens. Since these citizens were responsible for the pay¬ 
ment of taxes to the crown (see below), it was natural that the agents of the 
crown should be concerned about the matter and should have reported it to 
Alexandria. Cf. A. Wilhelm, Jahreshefte, xi (1908), pp. 53 ff., and E. Ziebarth, 
Aus d. griech. Schulwesen, 2nd ed., 1914, pp. 49, 68 ff. In the case of Samo¬ 
thrace, the inscription says explicitly that the city received from the kings 
the right to import com and the remission of customs duties, 11. 36, ff.: koL 
gltov i^ay(oyrjv Kal dreXetav Sow[at | rjrji, TroXei (gk) Xeppovrjcrov teal dXXo&ev 
odev cLVT&ii evKaipov cf>a[C]\vrjTaL etvai . ..), a right which it apparently did not 
possess. This dependence on the king in such a vital matter was certainly 
an important limitation of the economic freedom of the city. 

1313 New evidence on Ptolemy, son of Lysimachus, and a full discussion of 
the problem of his identity and of the history of Telmessus in Ptolemaic and 
later times, with a complete bibliography, will be found in two recent articles 
by M. Segre, Atti IV Congr. Pap. 1936, pp. 359 ff., and ClaraRhodos, ix (1938), 
p. 179 ff. A fragmentary decree of Telmessus of the time of Philadelphus 
(between 265 and 257) in honour of a certain Leimon, a friend of Ptolemy, 
son of Lysimachus {Clara Rhodos, ix (1938), p. 183, fig. 1), shows that Ptolemy, 
son of Lysimachus, was connected with Telmessus long before 240 when he 
was appointed by Euergetes dynast of the region of which it was the capital. 
At that time he was probably the holder of a dorea in the region of Telmessus, 
which had been granted to him by Philadelphus (the later ager Ptolemaei 
Telmessii, Liv. xxxvii. 56. 4). The document also makes it probable that 
Ptolemy was the son of Lysimachus, the king of Thrace, and of Arsinoe, the 
sister and later queen of Philadelphus. On the later destinies of Telmessus, 
see below, Ch. V. On Lycia as a Ptolemaic province, M. Segre, A eg. xiv 
(1934), pp. 253 ff.; cf. above, Ch. I, n. 7 and Ch. Ill, n. 22, 
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13 lb On the inscription see my Kolonat, pp. 278 ff., cf. the bibliography in 

T. A.M. ii. 1 and on the enigmatic /xerpowra? vara (the latter word corrected 
to (cjvara), E. Kalinka, Wien. St., 1936, pp. 148 ff. 

133 On the story of Josephus see my remarks in Staatspacht {Phil. Suppl. ix, 
x 9 ° 7 )» PP- 3 2 (360) ff., cf. E. Meyer, Ursprung und Anfdnge des Christentums, 
ii, 1921, pp. 128 ff., 32, and 462, and A. H. M. Jones, The cities &c., pp. 240 
and 448, note 18 (no use is made of the Vienna papyrus). 

1323 Important information on the relations between the cities of Caria 
and Apollonius is contained in P. Cairo Zen. 59037 (Halicarnassus), cf. 
59036 and esp. 59056. The Apollodotus of these letters was probably the 
oIkov 6 [ios or perhaps the local dioecetes of Caria. Cf. the well-known inscrip¬ 
tion from Halicarnassus O.G.I. 46; Gr. Inscr. in the Br. Mus. iv. 897; A. 
Wilhelm, Jahreshefte, xi (1908), p. 60 f.; see also Gr. Inscr. in the Br. Mus. 
iv. 906 and 907; O.G.I. 16; N. Greipl, Phil, lxxxv (1929-30), pp. 159 ff.; 

U. Wilcken, Arch. Pap. ix (1928-30), pp. 223 ff. Caunus and Alexandria: 
P. Cairo Zen. 59045 and P. Col. Zen. 11, cf. U. Wilcken, Arch. Pap. xi (1935), 
p. 287 f. Calynda: P. Cairo Zen. 59036 and 59341. 

133 See T. B. Mitford, Actes du V me Congres Pap., 1938, pp. 291 ff.; cf. 
Arch. Pap. xiii (1938), pp. 32 ff. Several other new Ptolemaic inscriptions from 
Cyprus have been published by him: J.H.S. lvii (1937), pp. 28 ff.; Mnemosyne 
vi (1938), pp. 103 ff.; and Arch. Pap. xiii (1938), pp. 13 ff. Most of them give 
interesting evidence about the strong contingents of the Ptolemaic army 
and navy stationed in the island; a few relate to the municipal life of its 
Hellenized cities. Cf. the inscriptions discussed by L. Robert, Rev. Phil, xiii 
(65) (1939), pp. 153 ff., which testify once more to the important role played 
by the high officials of the Ptolemies in the social and religious life of the 
Cyprian cities. On the archaeological aspect of Cyprus in Hellenistic times 
A. Westholm, The temples of Soli, 1936. 

134 On Zenon in Palestine and his correspondence with Syria see my Large 
Estate, pp. 24ff.; G. McL. Harper Jr., Am.J.Ph. xlix (1928), pp. 1 ff.; C. C. 
Edgar, P. Mich. Zen. Introd., pp. 15 ff., W. L. Westermann, P. Col. Zen. 2 
and 3, cf. C. C. Edgar, Arch. Pap. xi (1935), p. 219, n. r; V. Tscherikower, 
'Palestine under the Ptolemies’, Mizraim, 4-5 (1937), pp. 9 ff. 

135 H. Liebesny, ‘Ein Erlass des Konigs Ptolemaios II Philadelphos iiber 
die Deklaration von Vieh und Sklaven in Syrien und Phonikien’ {P.E.R., 
Inv. Nr. 24,552 gr.), Aeg. xvi (1936), pp. 257 ff.; cf. W. L. Westermann, 
'Enslaved persons who are free’, Am.J.Ph. lix (1938), pp. 1 ff., V. Arangio- 
Ruiz, Riv. Fil. lxv (15), p. 274 f.; U. Wilcken, Arch. Pap. xii (1937), p. 223; 
C. Preaux, Chr. d’£g. xii (24) (1937), pp. 275 ff. and L'Econ. Lag., pp. 312 ff., 
540 ff. 

136 On the hyparchies, K, J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. iv. 1, p. 394 (cf. iv. 2, 
p. 364), and my remarks C.A.R. vii, p. 166, and Yale Class. Stud, ii (1931), 
pp. 43 ff.; cf. U. Kahrstedt, 'Syrische Territorien in hellenistischer Zeit’, Gott. 
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Abh., N. F., xix (1926), ii, pp. 34 ff., esp. pp. 42 ff.; W. W. Tarn, ‘Seleucid- 
Parthian Studies’, Proc. Br. Ac. xvi (1930), pp. 128 ft.; Hell. Civ., 2nd ed., 
p. 121; The Greeks in Bactria and India, pp. 1 ff. On the Syrian possessions 
of the Ptolemies, U. Kahrstedt, loc. cit.; W. Otto, ‘Beitrage z. Seleukiden- 
geschichte’, Bay. Abh. xxxiv (1928), i, pp. 30ft.; A. H. M. Jones, The cities &c., 
pp. 239 ff. (written without using the Vienna document); and for the earlier 
administrative division of Syria, O. Leuze, ‘Die Satrapieneinteilung in 
Syrien' &c., Schr. d. Konigsb. Gelehrten Ges. xi. 4,1935. Cf. V. Tscherikower, 
loc. cit., pp. 36 ff. 

137 On the meaning of the term ‘Hellenes’ in Syria, see below, Ch. VI,n. 130. 
The A aol of Syria and Phoenicia are frequently mentioned in the Vienna docu¬ 
ment. The meaning of the term is under discussion. Soldiers are mentioned 
in the same document, right col., 11 . 12 ff. Philocles of Sidon: Durrbach, 
Choix, pp. 26 ff.; S.I.G . 3 390 and 391. On the Hellenized Sidonian aristocracy, 
see above, p. 227, and my paper in Klio, xxx {1937), pp. 70 ff. and E. Biker- 
man, Mel. syr. R. Dussaud, 1939, pp. 91 ff. 

There is evidence of four TroXirev^aTa in Sidon in the well-known painted 
Hellenistic stelae of the city, showing figures of soldiers and corresponding 
inscriptions on them: those of Caunians of Caria, of Termessians of Pisidia, 
of Pinareans of Lycia, and one which cannot be identified. The stelae are not 
dated; the form of letters and the style do not exclude a date as early as the 
second half of the third century, and the ethnica suggest that the soldiers 
represented on the stelae are more probably Ptolemaic than Seleucid mercena¬ 
ries. However, it is possible that the Seleucids, in the time of Antiochus III 
and later, used the former Ptolemaic dominions as their recruiting ground. 
On the character and date of the Sidonian stelae, E. Bikerman, Inst. Set., 
pp. 88 ff., with bibliography; Griffith, The Mercenaries &c., does not mention 
the Sidonian stelae. The noXiTev^ara of Sidon may have been associations of 
soldiers, or groups of foreigners in general which were joined by the soldiers 
who came from the respective cities, see W. Ruppel, ‘Politeuma’, Philol., 
lxxxii (1926-7), pp. 310ff.; cf.L. Robert, B.C.H., lix (1935), p. 428f. The 
Sidonian iroXiTev(j.aTa are not mentioned by A. H. M. Jones, The cities &c. 
Colonies of Hellenized Sidonians in Palestine: C.A.H. vii, p. 191 f., cf. the 
new interpretation of the name ‘Sidonians’ by E. Bikerman. Rev. Hist. Rel. 
cxv (1937), pp. 203 ff. This interpretation does not account for O.G.I. 593. 

138 See the discussion of this problem in the papers quoted above, n. 135, 
cf. n. 119. On the purchase of slaves by Zenon, below, n. 140. On the oriental 
forms of slavery and their connexion with bondage, see above n. 119. On 
Babylonia see below, Section C. On India, B. Brelocz, Kautaltya-Studien, 
ii (1928), pp. xi ff. 

139 A village contractor is known in Palestine at Bethanath from a letter in 
Zenon’s correspondence P.S.I.. 554. 13, where he is acting in connexion with 
some dues in kind (grain or wine) payable by the peasants. In Egypt at 
Tebtunis ( Teh. 183) a complaint of a royal peasant is addressed to him. The 
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rarity of the mention of KcofwiuodajTai in Egypt may perhaps be accounted 
for by assuming that such contractors were an innovation in Egypt, possibly 
borrowed from the organization of Syria and Palestine. On the KiupofuodioTrjs, 
V. Tscherikower, Palestine &c., p. 46. On the terms vojxos, Siaypappa, 
npoypafi/jLa &c., C. B. Welles, A.J.A. xlii (1938), pp. 257 ff. 

140 I may mention that a vpooayyeXla of slaves is referred to in a very 
interesting letter of Zenon’s correspondence (P. Cairo Zen. 59 ° 93 )- This 
registration may have been of a purely fiscal nature and may have been 
carried out before the customs officers, or it may have been the same registra¬ 
tion as is mentioned in the Vienna papyrus. The problem has been discussed 
recently by W. L. Westermann, Am. J. Ph. lix (1938), p. 18, and by V. Tscheri¬ 
kower, loc. cit., pp. 18 ff. and pp. 68 ff. I cannot deal with it here: see above, 
n. 119. On Zenon’s dealings in slaves in general (in Syria and Palestine), 
V. Tscherikower, loc. cit., pp. 16 ff. 

141 Cities of the Ptolemies in Palestine: G. Holscher, 'Palastina in der 
persischen und hellenistischen Zeit', 1903 ( Quellen u. Forsch. z. alt. Gesch. u. 
Geogr.), pp. 58 ff.; Th. Reinach, L’Hellenisation du Monde Antique, 1914, 
pp. 335 if.; E. Meyer, Urspr. u. Anf. d. Christ, ii (1921), p. 3; A. H. M. Jones, 
‘The Urbanization of Palestine’, J.R.S. xxi (1931), pp. 78 ff.; V. Tscherikower, 
The Jews and the Greeks in the Hellenistic period, Tel Aviv, 1930 (in Hebrew), 
cf. his Palestine &c., pp. 43 ff.; A. H. M. Jones, The cities &c., pp. 241 ff., and 
note 20. On Beth Zur, O. P. Sellers, The Citadel of Beth Zur, 1933. On Sidonian 
colonies in Palestine (e.g. Marissa), above n. 137. The general economic features 
of Judaea are described in the well-known letter of Ps.-Aristeas, 112 ff. The 
wealth of Palestine is slightly exaggerated, but there is no reason to doubt 
that the description is true in the main. 

142 On the administrative subdivisions of Palestine, A. H. M. Jones, The 
cities &c., p. 241 and note 19, cf. Tscherikower, Palestine &c., pp. 32 ff. MepiSes 
and peptSdpxai: Jos. A.J. xii. 5. 5 (258 ff. Niese): I Macc. x. 63; E. Biker- 
man, Rev. Hist. Rel. cxv (1937), pp. 188 ff.; Inst. Sel., p. 198. 

143 On Tubias and his family and on the role of the Tobiads in the earlier 
and later history of Palestine, E. Meyer, Urspr. u. Anf.d. Christ, ii, pp. 128 ff., 
cf. p. 32 and p. 462; G. McL. Harper Jr., Am. J .Ph. xlix (1928), pp. 7 ff. (with 
bibliography), where no use has been made of Meyer’s book. Cf. C. Watzinger, 
Die Denkmdler Palastinas, ii (1935), pp. 13 ff.; V. Tscherikower, loc. cit., 
pp. 49 ff., and E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., pp. 171 ff. 

144 Cf. the important part played at Ascalon by Jewish reXdjvat in the time 
of Alexander Jannaeus: D. A. Schlatter, Geschichte Israels von Alexander d. 
Gr. bis Hadrian, 3rd ed., 1925, p. 158 f. 

143 Taxation of Palestine in the time of the Ptolemies, E. Meyer, Urspr. u. 
Anf. d. Christ, ii, p. 126. On the Seleucid times, see below, p. 467 f. 

146 My Staatspacht, p. 479 (151) f. The reXcuvat in Egypt and in Palestine: 
ibid., p. 343 (15), cf. Preisigke, Worterb. s.v., esp. Teb. 43, 26 and 36, and 
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below, note 208 on prjvvral. Mrjvvra 1 in the Vienna document, 1. col. 29 ff., r. 
col. 6 f. and 24 f., cf. P. Hib. 29,11. 5-6. On the reXaivat in Syria cf. F. Heichel- 
heim, ‘Roman Syria’, T. Frank, Econ. Surv. iv, p. 233 f., and on the reXwvai 
in general the popular sketch by H. C. Youtie, ‘ Publicans and Sinners Mich. 
Alumnus, Quart. Rev. xliii (1937), pp. 650 ff. 

147 For a different view, W. W. Tam, Hell. Civ. 2 , pp. 183 f., 201 f. He thinks 
that the aristocracy of Palestine was opposed to the Ptolemies, while the 
common people favoured Egypt. As evidence of the attitude of the common 
people, he quotes Polybius v. 86. 10. In this passage, however, Polybius 
speaks of Coele Syria, not of Palestine, and apparently of the population of 
the cities (honours bestowed on Ptolemy IV, such as ore'^avoi, dvarlcu Kalficopol, 
are typical of the cities.) The attitude of the author of Ecclesiastes may be 
explained with Tarn as reflecting a temporary rift between Philopator and 
one group of the Jewish hellenized aristocracy. 

148 See the bibliography in note 134. 

149 The estate (KTrjpa) of 'Bethanath in Palestine is mentioned in P.S.I. 
594, a letter of Nicanor about £evia which he is sending to Apollonius (esp. 
wine and other foodstuffs). In col. iii we find the entries: ra napa MeXavos 
iu rov j iv Banavarois KT^fiaTos, ktX. Melas appears again in a long letter 
(P.S.I. 554) dealing with peasants and vineyards and written by somebody 
else in his name, cf. P. Lond. Inv. 2358A; P. Cairo Zen. 59004, 59019. It 
seems certain that the KTrjpa at Bethanath was a vine-growing estate and that 
it belonged to Apollonius. Nicanor was probably one of the horsemen and 
cleruchs of Tubias, and was at the same time a business agent of Apollonius, 
see P. Cairo Zen. 59003, 59093, 59012 and P.S.I. 495. An estate of Apol¬ 
lonius in Cyprus (?), P.S.I. 428, col. V, 56: iveflaXopieda ex t fjs Terrapov (?) 
(C. C. Edgar, P. Cairo Zen. 59016, note to 1.9, suggests IId<f>ov, cf. P.S.I. 505. 
6, and U. Wilcken, Arch. Pap. vi (1918-20) p. 394). 

A detailed discussion of the estate of Bethanath will be found in'V. Tscheri- 
kower, loc. cit., pp. 45 ff. I cannot, however, accept the far-reaching conclu¬ 
sions which he draws from the scanty material. He takes for granted that 
Bethanath was a dorea (in P.S.I. 594 it is called KTrjpa); from that he infers 
that a dorea must be a part of the x°' J P a up ; and accordingly he assumes 
that a large, if not the largest, part of the land in Palestine was royal land. 
None of these statements is supported by the contents of the few documents 
in the correspondence of Zenon that deal with Bethanath. The Krrjfia may have 
been bought by Apollonius, and the Kiopop-Lodornis who deals with the peasants 
of the village is better interpreted as being, not an official in charge of the 
letting of royal land, but a village tax-farmer; see above, n. 139. 

150 On vineyards and their cultivation in Ptolemaic Egypt, M. Schnebel, 
Landwirtschaft, pp. 239 ff. For vine-planting in general and especially on 
Apollonius’ estate, see my Large Estate, pp. 93 ff., and C. C. Edgar, P. Mich. 
Zen., Introd., p. 35 f. The legal character of the planted land: my Kolonat, 
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pp. 14 ff., and Large Estate, p. 94. On all these aspects of vine-growing, C. 
Preaux, L’Econ. Lag., pp. 165 ff. Control of the government and taxes: C. 
Pr 4 aux, loc. cit., pp. 177 ff., where the reader will find a fine analysis of the 
apomoira section of the nonioi telonikoi of Philadelphus and bibliographical 
references to modern works dealing with this question, cf. above, n. 90. On 
the protective or compensatory customs duties, see the paper by Andreades 
quoted above, n. 117. Not all the cleruchs paid the tenth of the produce as 
apomoira. In the second century the new set of cleruchs, machimoi with 
reduced cleroi, paid the usual one-sixth. See P. Ryl. iv (in preparation), an 
elaborate contract of a lease of a vineyard in 170 b.c. {passim ). I am in¬ 
debted to Dr. F. Heichelheim for making me acquainted with this document. 

On this subject see Ch. Dubois, 'L’olivier dans l’ancienne figypte’. 
Rev. Phil, xlix (1925), p. 60 (in which hardly any use is made of Zenon’s 
correspondence) and M. Schnebel, Landwirtschaft, pp. 302 ff., cf. A. S. Pease, 
P.W.K. xvii. 2004 and 2454 ff. On the treatment of iXauKa foprla imported 
into Alexandria from the x^P a > see R E. col. 53; cf. Edgar, Sel. Pap. no. 75 
{Ann. du Serv. xxiii, p. 90). Against my interpretation of P. Col. Zen. 14 we 
have the fact that we know nothing of an ipmoptov and storehouses at the 
river-harbour, while we know a good deal about the ipuropiov at the sea- 
harbour, A. Calderini, Diz. dei nomi geografici &c., 1935, s.v. MAe^wS/jeia. 
However, an argument ex silentio is never valid, and the river-harbour of 
Alexandria, which was situated irpos ran iv 'Paxcuri Zapa-melon, is mentioned 
in a very interesting declaration of an inlv-Xovs in charge of two river boats. 
This document, which Dr. F. Heichelheim has shown me, will be published 
in P. Ryl. iv. 

152 Fruit trees in general: M. Schnebel, Landwirtschaft, pp. 292 ff. and 
pp. 311 ff.; on the estate of Apollonius, my Large Estate p. 104; C. C. Edgar, 
P. Mich. Zen., Intr., p. 35. On the pistachio tree see the ingenious syntheses 
of M. Wellmann, ‘Die Georgika des Demokritos', Berl. Abh., 1921, iv, p. 19. 
His remarks on the persea tree are more hazardous. 

153 Livestock: M. Schnebel, Landwirtschaft, pp. 316 ff.; U. Wilcken, ‘Alex¬ 
ander’, &c., Schmollers Jahrb., xlv (1921), p. 107 (411); my Large estate, 
pp. 107 ft.; C. C. Edgar, P. Mich. Zen., Intr., p. 36 f. Horses: my Large 
Estate, p. 167 f. Camels: Sir Herbert Thompson, A family Archive at Siut, 
JC934; it appears from these documents that Tephope, a priest, started a 
lawsuit in 174/3 b.c. and that at this time 'Dionysius was his herd and 
Har his camel-keeper’. In later times these camels were used (along with 
horses) for postal service, Teb. 252 (description) of 95/4 or 62/1 B.c.; U. 
Wilcken, Grundz., p. 373. 

154 On the irrigation work see the books and articles quoted in note 86. 
A study of the names of settlements in the Fayum, provided the whole 
evidence is collected and published, will greatly help us to understand better 
the work done by the first Ptolemies in the Fayum and in other parts of 
Egypt. A rudimentary list of the inhabited places of the Fayum will be 
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found in Teb. ii, and of Egypt in general in Preisigke-Kiessling, W orterbuch, 
iii. A. Calderini has recently begun the publication of his dictionary of 
geographical names in Egypt, Dizionario dei nomi geografici e topografici 
dell'Egitto greco-romano, i. i. A- AXiKapvaoaevs, 1935. 

155 Use of iron in general on Apollonius’ estate: E. Grier, Accounting in 
Zenon Papyri, 1934, p. 54, and nn. 78-81, and M. Schnebel, Landwirtschaft, 
passim (on the onapeld p. 105), cf. C. Preaux, L’fLcon. Lag. pp. 265 ff. 

156 On the irrigation machines, M. Schnebel, Landwirtschaft, pp. 73 ff. ; 
O. Kruger, Agricultural production, pp. 37 ff. (quoted in full above, n. 86). 
Kruger, pp. 38 ff., endeavours to show on insufficient grounds that Archimedes 
was not the inventor of the ‘snail’. See against this view A. Rehm, ‘Zur 
Rolle der Technik in der gr.-rom. Antike,’ Arch. f. Kulturg. xxviii. 2, 
p. 146, n. 28: ‘die archimedische Schraube . . ist als Erfindung des Mannes, 
dessen Namen sie tragt, so gut bezeugt wie nur moglich'. In his paper 
quoted above Rehm gives an interesting general survey of the part played 
by technique in the Graeco-Roman world and excellent bibliographical 
references. 

157 M. Schnebel, Landwirtschaft, p. 131 and pp. 175 ff.; O. Kriiger, loc. cit., 
pp. 86 ff., in dealing with threshing machines gives an interesting interpreta¬ 
tion of B.G.TJ. vii. 1507 (third century B.C.), which, if accepted, establishes 
the fact that the norag was used in the early Hellenistic period. 

l s 8 On oil- and wine-presses, A. G. Drachmann, Ancient Oil Mills and Presses, 
1932 (Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Arch.-Kunsth. Meddelelser), 
pp. 50 ff., and in J.H.S. Iii (1932), pp. 116 ff., andlvi (1936), pp. 72 ff. Cf. A. Hug, 
art. MvAt], P.W.K. xvi. 1064 ff., and E. G. Kagarow, ‘Agricultural machines 
in Ancient Rome’, Probl. of the History of Mater. Civilization, vii-viii, 1933 
(in Russian). 

159 On water-mills H. Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie &c., I 2 1912 
pp. 46 ff.; L. Lindet, ‘Les origines du moulin a grains’. Rev. Arch, xxxv 
(1899), pp. 413 ff.; xxxvi (1900), pp. 17 ff.; R. Bennett and J. Elton, History 
of corn-milling, ii, 1899; A. Baudrillart, art. ‘Mola’ in Daremberg et Saglio, 
D. A.; Hug, art. MvXrj, P.W.K, xvi. 1067; M. Bloch, ‘Avdnement et con- 
quetes du moulin a eau', Ann. d’Hist. icon, et Soc. vii (1935). PP- 53S ff. 
(bibliography p. 561 f.). On the water-mill of the Athenian agora and 
other remains of Roman water-mills, A. W. Parsons, ‘A Roman water-mill 
in the Athenian Agora’, Hesp. v (1936), pp. 70 ff. 

160 On the system of two crops a year see R. Johannesen, ‘Ptolemy 
Philadelphus and scientific agriculture’. Cl. Phil, xviii (1923), pp. 156 ff.; 
H. A. Thompson, ‘Syrian wheat in Hellenistic Egypt’, Arch. Pap. ix (1928-30), 
pp. 207ff.; 0 . Kruger, loc. cit., p. 51; A. Segre, ‘Note sull’economia dell’Egitto 
Ellenistico’, Bull, de la Soc. Arch, d’Alex, xxix (1934), pp. 28 ff., and the 
remarks of C. C. Edgar on his last edition of Apollonius’ letter in P. Cairo 
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Zenon, 59155, against the sweeping conclusions of M. Schnebel, Landwirt- 
schaft, pp. 145 ff. Practice of 8 tanopelv in south Arabia and India: Strabo 
xvi. 4. 2, p. 768. 

161 O. Kruger, loc. cit., pp. 50 ff.; A. Segre, loc. cit,, pp. 15 ff., who discusses 
and tabulates the statistical data bearing on the relative importance of 
various crops cultivated in Egypt, cf. F. Heichelheim, ‘Sitos’, P.W.K. 
Suppl. vi. 847 f. Foreign kinds of wheat acclimatized in Egypt, C. Preaux, 
L’Econ. Lag., p. 120. Wheat of Calymna, Etym. Magn., s.v. KaXvfivos p. 486, 
25; Steph. Byz., s.v. M. Wellmann, ‘Die Georgika des Demokritos' (Berl. 
Abh. 1921, iv), p. 19. 

162 A. Segre, loc. cit., pp. 35 ff.; F. Heichelheim, loc. cit. 

163 Alexandria and Egypt in general have yielded a large quantity of 
pottery, either found in dated graves or dated by inscriptions painted on the 
vases themselves. Specially important in this respect are the finds made in 
the early Hellenistic necropolis of Shiatby, see E. Breccia, La necropoli di 
Sciatbi, 1912 ( Catal. Gen. d. Ant. £g., Musee d’Alexandrie), pp. 45 ft., cf. Bull. 
Soc. Arch. Alex, viii (1905), and of Hadra, E. Breccia, Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex. 
xxv (N.S. 7.1) (1927), pp. 99 ff.; Le Musee greco-romain ig 2 g-igji, published 
in 1932, pp. 23 ff.; ibid. 1931-1932, published in 1933, pp. 9 ff. Cf. those made 
in the recently excavated necropolis of Mustafa Pasha, A. Adriani, Ann. 
Mus. gr.-rom. ig33-4, ig 34~5 (published in 1936). An excellent classifica¬ 
tion, dating, and illustration of the pottery discovered in Alexandria will 
be found in R. Pagenstecher, Die griechisch-agyptische Sammlung E. v. Sieglin, 
ii. 3 (1913), pp. 21 ff., cf. F. Courby, Les vases grecs a reliefs, 1922. The 
‘Megarian’ bowls were the most popular brand of pottery in the Hellenistic 
world in the late third and in the second century b.c. The early development 
of the Megarian bowls in one or more leading centres of production, and their 
later production in various other places (below, Ch. V, n. 17) are matters of 
dispute. I am inclined to agree in the main with the views expressed by 
R. Zahn, who regards Egypt and Alexandria as the centre where the ‘Megarian’ 
bowls first received the typical form and decoration that made them popular 
over the whole Hellenistic world. The same form and a similar decoration 
may have been used independently in some parts of northern Greece. See 
R. Zahn, in Wiegand and Schrader, Priene, 1904, pp. 401 ff., and J.D.A.I. 
xxiii (1908), pp. 45 ff.; also his contribution to C. W. Lunsingh Scheurleer’s 
book, Grieksche Ceramiek, 1936, cf. Pagenstecher, loc. cit., pp. 64 ff., and 
Courby, loc. cit., pp. 277 ff. The views of Zahn as regards the origin of the 
‘Megarian’ bowls have been recently confirmed by the discovery of a bronze 
bowl of ‘Megarian’ form and ‘Megarian’ decoration at Ras Shamra in Syria 
(C. F. A. Schaeffer, Syria, xvi (935), p. 153, pi. xxx, 4). The bowl was found 
in a grave dated by coins and pottery as belonging to the second half of the 
fourth century and was certainly imported into Syria from Egypt. Cf. on 
some early ‘Megarian’ bowls made probably at Tarentum, P. Wuilleumier, 
B.C.H. lvi (1932), pp. 399 ff., and my remarks on the Megarian bowls in 
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A.J.A. xli (1937), pp. 86 ff. The comparative rarity of Megarian bowls in 
Egypt is shown by the statistics of discoveries, such for example as those 
made in the necropolis of Mustafa Pasha in Alexandria—see A. Adriani, 
Ann. Mus. gr.-rom., 1933-4, 1934-5, pp- 145 ff. {on the Megarian bowls)— 
and by the fact that very few bowls of this class are exhibited in the Museums 
of Alexandria and Cairo. Cf. below on the finds made at Canopus. On these 
bowls see also I. Noshy, The Arts in Ptolemaic Egypt, 1937, pp. 129 ff. 

On the incense-burners, W. Deonna, 'Brule-parfums en terre cuite', Rev. 
Arch., 1907, ii, pp. 245 ff.; P. Wuilleumier, ‘Brule-parfums en terre cuite', 
Mel. d’Arch, et d’Hist. xlvi (1929), pp. 42 ff., cf. W. Deonna, ‘Le mobilier 
delien’, in Expl. de Delos, xviii (1938), pp. 371 ff. The same purpose was served 
by the little portable altars, on which see W. Deonna, ‘Mobilier delien', B.C.H. 
lviii (1934), pp. 381 ff., and Expl. de Delos, loc. cit., pp. 373 ff. The charcoal 
ovens of Delos, similar to those of Priene and other Hellenistic cities, still 
await publication. In style and ornamentation they are similar to Megarian 
bowls and such products of relief-pottery as the clay situla of Olbia, E. von 
Stem, Bull, de la Comm. Imp. Arch, iii (1902), pp. 93 ff., pis. xiv-xv (in 
Russian). The Alexandrian origin of the prototypes of these products of cera¬ 
mic industry is of course far from certain. The problem needs further study. 

On the Hadra vases, Pagenstecher, loc. cit., pp. 33 ff. (many assigned to 
the early third century B.c.) and the reports of Breccia and Adriani quoted 
at the beginning of the note, cf. Ch. Picard, Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex, xxxii (n.s. 
10, 1), 1938, pp. 3 ff., and bibliography, p. 5, n. x. Add to this bibliography 
my paper in Monuments of the Museum of Fine Arts ... in Moscow, i—ii 
(1912), pp. 61 ff., pi. XI (Hadra urn with the representation of a hpopos 
oitMttjs), cf. E. von Stem, Zapiski of the Soc. of Hist, and Antiquities of Odessa, 
xxviii (1910). On the bas-relief vases with light background produced 
outside Alexandria (hellgrundige Reliefvasen), Pagenstecher, loc. cit., pp. 
7off.,cf. R. Zahn, ‘Scherben antiker Tongefasse mit mehrfarbigem Relief- 
schmuck'. Bulletin van de Vereeniging tot Bevordering detKennis van de Antieke 
Beshaving, ii. i (1927), pp. 4 ff. Faience ware: R. Pagenstecher, loc. cit., pp. 118 ff. 
F. Courby, loc. cit., pp. 501 ff.; E. Breccia, Le Museegrdco-romain, 1931-1932, 
p. 19, pi. vi, 23-4 (two askoi); Allard Pierson Museum, Algemeene Gids, 
3:937, pp. 176 ff. (note the faience plaques, similar to those of glass, below, 
n. 167, for the adornment of walls or furniture, ibid., p. 53, nos. 506 and 507, 
pi. xxvn); on the technique, A. Lucas, ‘Glazed ware in Egypt, India and 
Mesopotamia', J.E.A. xxii (1936), pp. 141 ff. For the Arsinoe-Berenice 
oenochoai, E. Breccia, Inscr. greche e latine, 1911 ( Catal. Gen.), pp. v ff.; F. 
Courby, loc. cit., pp. 509 ff.; J. Noshy, loc. cit., p. 129; there are beautiful 
fragments of such vases in the Louvre and in the Allard Pierson Museum in 
Amsterdam, Allard Pierson Museum, Algemeene Gids, p. 177, no. 1633, pi. 
lxxxii. Many of the above-mentioned products of Alexandria, especially 
the Hadra vases and the faience, were exported mostly to the Ptolemaic 
dominions, e.g. Crete (for the use of Egyptian garrisons?) and to Italy. 
Canopus is similar to Alexandria in respect of the pottery found there, see 
E. Breccia, Mon. de I’Hgypte greco-romaine, i (1926), pi. xliji, and pp. 77 ff. 
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Note the fragment of a Gnathia vase, pi. xliii, 3, of an excellent Megarian 
bowl, pi. xliii. 1, of a faience cantharos adorned with bas-reliefs in imitation 
of metal, pi. xliii. 6, of a similar rhyton, pi. xliii. 2, of a Berenic e-oinochoe, 
pi. xxxvi. 9, and of many faience vases. My pis. xli and xlii. 

164 On glass industry in Egypt in the Hellenistic period, A. Ippel, 'Das 
griechische Kunstgewerbe’, in Th. Bossert, Geschichte des Kunstgewerbes, iv, 
1930, pp. 240 ff. Glass vases of moulded and chiselled glass or cut from blocks 
of solid glass in imitation of metal-ware: M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks, 
p. 127 and p. 233; and Skythien und der Bosporus, p. 550, p. 554 f. and 
p. 566 f.; cf. below. A beautiful specimen of this type of glass, found in South 
Russia and now in the Berlin Museum, may be dated about 200 B.c. It is an 
amphora which consists of two parts (an upper and a lower) fitted together. 
The two parts were cut from blocks of solid glass. The junction is concealed by 
a bronze band adorned with ivy. The top of the cover and the spout are like¬ 
wise of bronze; the latter has the form of a Silenus holding a wine-skin. See 
R. Zahn, Amtl. Ber.K. Kunstsamml. xxxv. 3 (1913), pp.113 ff.; my pis. xliii and 
lx vi. The vase of the same type said to have been found in China (in Honan) 
and now in the Museum of Toronto (D. M. Robinson and C. G. Harcum, 
Catal. of Greek vases in the Royal Ontario Museum, 1930, no. 626 (p. 269), 
pi., 99) which is regarded as an Alexandrian product of the early Hellenistic 
age, is thought by some competent scholars to be of modem manufacture. 
A veXovs irlva£ Siirrjxvs nov tijv Sidperpov, eV ddjKrj KaraKeipevos apyvpa TrXrjprjs 
lyOvcuv onTcuu is mentioned as one of the gifts of the wealthy Macedonian 
Caranus to his guests (early third century B.c.), Athen. iv. 129 d. Delian 
inventories: see next note. 

165 On the glass vases with gold ornaments, see A. Kisa, Das Glas, iii, 1908, 
p. 838, who assigns them to the Roman period. I was the first to point out 
their Hellenistic date and Alexandrian origin and to publish one specimen of 
this class certainly found in Egypt: M. Rostovtzeff, ‘Painted glass vases of 
late Hellenistic art’, Bull. Comm. Arch, de Russie, 1914, pp. 22 ff., pis. ill and 
vili (in Russian), cf. Morin-Jean, Rev. Arch., 1917, i, pp.310 ff.; M. Rostovtzeff, 
Hellenistisch-rdmische Architekturlandschaft {Rom. Mitt, xxvi (1911), and sepa¬ 
rately), p. 65, fig. 38. To the same class belongs a fine cup found in Italy 
(Trasilico in Calabria) and now in the Museum of Reggio in Calabria. It is 
adorned with two figures of hunters, one on horseback, recalling a similar 
figure in the well-known painted grave at Marissa (my pis. xliv and lviii, 
cf. C.WzdzingeT, Denkmaler Palastinas, ii (1935), pp. 18 ff.; Watzinger regards 
the style of the Marissa paintings as Alexandrian). I think that the cup 
is early Hellenistic and of Alexandrian or Syrian make (published by 
G. Moretti, Boll, d’Arte, 1913, p. 226; P. Orsi, Arch. Storico della Calabria, i 
(1912-13), p. 638; R. Delbriick, J.D.A.I. xxix (1914), Anz., col. 199, fig. 9; 
R. Paribeni, Le Terme di Diocleziano e il Museo Nazionale Romano, 1932, 
p. 299, No. 1027; and recently by E. Galli, ‘Riflessi di pittura Ales- 
sandrina in Calabria', Riv. R. 1 st. Arch, e St. dell'Arte, vi (1937), pp. 32 ff., 
together with other objects found presumably in the same grave). 
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The most beautiful specimen of a glass bowl with gold ornaments (not 
covered with a layer of glass), which is an imitation of Megarian bowls or of 
their metal prototypes, was found in Palestine and was kept in the collec¬ 
tion of the late E. Rothschild. It certainly belongs to the third century B.c.; 
see P. Wuilleumier, Le Tresor de Tarente, 1930, pp. 29 ff., pis. xi-xii. Of the 
same type are the bowls in the British Mus. and in the Mus. of Geneva (all 
from S. Italy), Wuilleumier, loc. cit., pi. x. 5, and W. Deonna, Rev. E.A. 
xxvii (1925), pp. 15ft. All these bowls remind one strikingly of the beauti¬ 
ful specimen of Megarian bowls found in Alexandria, R. Pagenstecher, Samml. 
Sieglin, iii, p. 72, fig. 83. 4, pi. xxn. 1, and p. 196; Courby, loc. cit., p. 398, 
fig. 84, cf. the Megarian bowl from Canopus, E. Breccia, Mon. de l’£gypte 
greco-romaine, 1926, pi. xliii. 1. Mentions of glass vessels and other glass 
objects partly adorned with gold in the Delian inventories, esp. in the inven¬ 
tory of the temple of Aphrodite : jSo^ufcr/coi' vaXi\vov Tr[epu<]expv<xu)[[ie]vov 
fiaoiv e^ou[ra e£] iXefavros xal 0 [Ja?], Durrbach—Roussel, Inscr. de Delos, 
I429 A ii. 24 J e£d\etTTTpov . . . vdXivov ivirXivOelw, ibid., 1417 A ii. 12 ; <f>a>KaU 8 ia iv 

vaXlvtu(i) rroTTjp'wM, ibid., 1429 b i. 68; 1432 a b ii. 41 ; 145° A 92 ; cf. ctkv<J>ovs 
vaXIvovs iy KifiwTlon Svo, ibid. 1439 A b c i. 64 ; 1441 A i. 77; 1450 A 53. Cf. 
Callixeinus’ description of the wo/im) of Philadelphus (Athen. v. 199 f.): in the 
procession figured glass cups, vdXiva, described as Biaxpvcra. See my pi. xliii. 

166 See my articles quoted in the preceding note. The transition from the 
glass vases with gold ornaments to the painted vases is illustrated by a 
fragment of a bowl in the Metropolitan Museum of New York (combina¬ 
tion of gold and painted ornaments) (my pi. xliii. 4), and by a beautiful jug 
of green colour with floral ornaments of gold foil attached to its outer surface 
in the Berlin Antiquarium, R. Zahn, Die Antike, v (1929), pp. 45 ff. A similar 
small cup was found, it is said, at Olbia and is now in the Metropolitan Museum. 

167 Ornamental glass plaques: E. Breccia, Le Musee e'gyptien, iii, 1915, 
p. 25, pi. xiii, figs. 14-15; M. Rostovtzeff, Tainted glass vases of late Hel¬ 
lenistic time’. Bull. Comm. Arch, deRussie, 1914, p. 11, pi. VI. 1-3 (in Russian); 
a beautiful specimen in the Museo delle Terme at Rome, C. Ricci, Boll, d’Arte, 
1914, p. 273. Italian imitations are common and will be found in almost all 
the museums of ancient art. My pi. cx. 2. Glass beads imported from 
Alexandria into China, or imitated there, were found recently at Lo Yang: 
III. Lond. News, 1933, Oct. 28, Nov. 4, Dec. 9, cf. W. Yetts, ibid., 1934, May 12. 
For the jewels adorned with plaques of multi-coloured glass, see for example 
the finds in the Artjukhov Kurgan in the Kuban district (late third and early 
second centimes b . c .), Rostovtzeff, Skythien und der Bosporus, p. 248; 
L. Stephani, C. R. de la Comm. Arch., 1880, Beilage, pi. r. 13 and 17; E. H. 
Minns, Scyth. and Greeks, p. 431, fig. 321. Absence of any allusion to glass 
in the papyri: Th. Reil, Beitr. z. Kenntnis d. Gewerbes im hell. Ag., 1913, 
pp. 47 ff. Even after the invention of blown glass glass-ware remained 
unpopular in Egypt, D. B. Harden, Roman glass from Karanis, 1936, pp. 38 ff. 

168 Find at Toukh el Qarmous: C. C. Edgar, Le Musee egyptien, ii, 1907, 
pp. 57 ff.; P. Wuilleumier, Le Tresor de Tarente, 1930, pp. 48 ff., esp. pp. 52 ff., 

3261.3 H 
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cf. the contemporary silver jug, Allard Pierson Museum, Algem. Gids, n. 882, 
pi. xlii. My pi. xlvii. The find at Mendes—wrongly assigned to Thmuis, 
W. v. Bissing, Metallgefasse, 1901 ( Catal. gen.), pi. 111—is now assigned to the 
fifth or fourth century b.c., C. Watzinger, Denkmaler Palastinas, 1935, ii, p. 10. 
Cf. in general H. B. Walters, Catal. of silver plate in Br. Mus., 1921, and The 
Art of the Greeks, 1937, p. 264. Ptolemaic jewels made in Alexandria are not 
uncommon in our museums, especially in that of Alexandria. They have 
never been collected in full and studied. A group of excellent Ptolemaic jewels 
of the second half of the third century (dated by a coin of Euergetes I of 
235-222 b.c.) was found in 1931, probably somewhere in the Fayum. They 
are certainly of Alexandrian workmanship. A set of jewels forming part of 
this find is now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. See Ch. R. Clark, 
Bull. Metr. Mus. xxx (1935), pp. 161 ff. On a group of ear-rings in all proba¬ 
bility of Egyptian origin, R. Zahn, ‘Zur hellenistischen Schmuckkunst’, 
K. Schumacher-Festschrift (hrsg. v. d. Direction des rom.-germ. Zentral- 
museums in Mainz), 1930, pp. 202 ff., and in Ant. Denkm. iv, pi. 42. 

169 Mit-Rahineh: O. Rubensohn, Hellenistisches Silbergerat in antiken 
Gipsabgiissen &c., 1911 (Pelizaeus-Museum) ,* G. Roeder und A. Ippel, Die 
Denkmaler des Pelizaeus-Museums zu Hildesheim, 1921, pp. 139 ff.; Courby, 
loc. tit., p. 336 f.; A. Ippel, ‘Guss und Treibarbeit in Silber. Untersuchungen 
z. antiken Modellabgiissen des Pelizaeus-Museums’, Winckelmannspr. xcvii, 
1937, cf. A. Adriani, Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex, xxxii (10. 1) (1938), pp. 189 ff. 
The latter contribution of Ippel contains a careful analysis of some technical 
devices used by the ancient toreutic artists. In the same pamphlet he 
publishes a set of casts of metal medallions, which according to him are much 
later than the bulk of the Mit-Rahineh casts (first century A.D.). On the 
plaster cast of an emblema with the busts of Soter and Berenice—a splendid 
product of early Hellenistic art—A. Adriani, Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex, xxxii (10.1), 
pp. 77 ff. On the moulds from Mit-Rahineh and other places, C. C. Edgar, 
‘Greek Moulds’, Catal. Gin. Ant. egypt. du Musee du Caire, 1903; G. Roeder 
und A. Ippel, Die Denkm. d. Pelizaeus-Museums, &c., pp. 149 ff. On the stone 
models of helmets, ibid., p. 163, nos. 1101,1851-4,1808. The finds of Hermu- 
polis assigned by E. Pernice, ‘Hellenistische Silbergefasse im Antiquarium 
der Kon. Museen’, Winckelmannspr. lviii, 1898, to the second century b.c. 
are now, in the light of later finds and on the basis of careful stylistic analysis, 
tentatively dated considerably later by A. Adriani, ‘Le Gobelet en argent des 
Amours vendangeurs du Musee d’Alexandrie’, Soc. R. d’Arch. d'Alexandrie, 
Cahier I (1939). On Hellenistic toreutic art in general, A. Ippel in T. Bossert, 
Gesch. d. Kunstgewerbes, iv, pp. 233 ff. Cf. my pis. xlv. i and xlviii. 

170 Goblet found in Egypt in the style of the Megarian bowls: H. Wallis, 
Egypt. Ceramic Art, 1898, i, pi. xxvi. 2. ‘Megarian’ bronze bowl of Ras 
Shamra: above, note 163. Imitation in other materials of Alexandrian metal 
vases found in Egypt: C. C. Edgar, Le Musie egyptien, ii, 1907, pp. 57 ff.; 
E. Breccia, Necropoli di Sciatbi, p. 29, no. 40, pi. xxxvn. 46, and Le Musee 
greco-romain 1925-31, 1932, pi. xlvi, fig. 61. 
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171 P. WuiUeumier, Le Tresor de Tarente, pp. 28 ff., and pi. 11. 2 (pyxis lid); 
pp. 68 ff., and pi. x. 3, 4 (Civita Castellana bowls). Several silver vases of 
similar style have been found in south Russia and in Greece, the most import¬ 
ant in the Artjukhov Kurgan in the Kuban district, see my Skythien und 
der Bosporus pp. 248 ff.; its date (early second century b.c.) is certain: 
it is supported by the coin of Paerisades and by the presence in the grave 
of Megarian bowls and Anatolian terra sigiUata. They may have been 
Anatolian or Greek imitations of Greco-Egyptian originals. For other 
references see WuiUeumier, loc. cit. 

172 Jug and pan from Egyed in Hungary: A. Hekler, J.D.A.I. xxiv 
(1909), pp. 28 ff.; R. Zahn, ‘Glaskannchen im Berliner Antiquarium’, Die 
Antike, v (1929), pp. 48 ff. 

173 A. Ippel, Der Bronzefund von Galjub (Modelle eines hellenistischen 
Goldschmieds), 1922. Mystharion’s workshop: B.G.U. iv. 1065; Th. Reil, 
Beitr., p. 59; U. Wilcken, Arch. Pap. iv (1907-8), p. 561. 

174 Below, Ch. V, n. 118. 

175 It is unnecessary to quote the passage in which Callixeinus speaks of 
gold and silver vessels displayed in the irofiTr-q of Philadelphus. In the 
banqueting tent the gold vessels were exhibited on a special kXIvt) : a Srj navra 
Xpvva re rjv kcll SiaXida, OavpMard rats Teyvais, Athen. V. I97 C. The weight of 
all the silver and gold plate in the tent was 10,000 tal. The long description 
of Ps.-Aristeas will be found in his Epist. ad Philocr. 51-82. It would be 
useful to collect in full the texts referring to dedications by the first 
Ptolemies of gold and silver plate in various sanctuaries. The texts of Cal¬ 
lixeinus and Aristeas have been analysed by Pemice in his monograph on 
the find at Hermupolis quoted above, n. 169. I may add that silver plate 
(dpyvpcoiaara) is frequently mentioned in the correspondence of Zenon (e.g. 
P. Cairo Zen. 59038, 59044, 59327) and that frequent references to jewels 
and to silver and gold plate are found in the few marriage contracts of 
Ptolemaic times, see O. Montevecchi, ‘Ricerche di sociologia’ &c., A eg. xvi 
(1936) pp. 4 fT. Cf. C. Preaux, L’Ccon. Lag., p. 265. It need hardly be men¬ 
tioned that the first to ascribe the leading role in toreutics in the Hellenistic 
period to Alexandria was Th. Schreiber, Die alexandrinische Toreutik, 1894. 
His views have been often criticized by various scholars. It was Schreiber also 
who insisted upon the Hellenistic origin of the so-called landscape reliefs 
found in large quantities in Italy, and on their dependence, as regards 
technique and composition, on Alexandrian toreutics. This view, challenged 
by many prominent scholars and almost generally abandoned, has beenrecently 
revived by prominent specialists such as G. Meautis, H. Lippold, and Ch. 
Picard (see the bibliography in Ch. Picard, 'Observations sur l’origine et 
Tinfluence des reliefs pittoresques dits alexandrins’, Mel. Maspero, ii, pp. 
313 ff., and cf. A. Adriani, Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex, xxxii (1938), pp. 191 ff.). 

176 On the linen industry and its organization (the o&ovirjpd) see above, 
pp. 305 ff. On the workshops where wool was woven into various stuffs, and 
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especially where mattresses (o-rpco/iara) and pillows (npooKepaXaia) and blankets 
(irepiaTpcofiaTa) were made, see my Large Estate, pp. 1x5 ff.; cf. Heichelheim, 
P.W.K. xii. 175 ff. Important additional evidence will be found in some 
recently published papyri of Zenon’s correspondence referring to various 
articles produced in the workshops of Apollonius, P. Mich. Zen. 13, 22, 24; 
P. Col. Zen. 15, 17, cf. P. Cairo Zen. 59060 and 59092. On export cf. 
C. Preaux, L’Econ. Lag., p. no f. 

177 Couches covered with mattresses, pillows, and rugs are reproduced in 
several painted tombs of the necropolis of Alexandria. The best preserved 
are those of Suk el Wardian, Sidi Gaber, and Mustafa Pasha. For descrip¬ 
tions and coloured reproductions of these couches see E. Breccia, ‘La tomba 
dipinta di Such el Wardian’, Le Musee egyptien, ii, 1907, pp. 63 ff., and in 
Le Musee greco-romain 1925-1931, 1932, pi. xxvn; H. Thiersch, Zwei 
Antike Grabanlagen bei Alexandria, 1904, pis. 11 and ill, and A. Adriani, 
‘La Necropole de Moustafa Pacha’, Ann. du Musee greco-romain, 1933/4- 
1934/5, pp. 101 ff., and pis. xxxiii and D. It is striking how painstakingly 
the funeral couches reproduced the couches used in the richer households of 
Alexandria. Adriani points out how closely the description of Callixeinus 
(Athen. v, p. I97a-b) fits the funeral couches of Mustafa Pasha. Note especi¬ 
ally the mention of piXal IlepcnKal, which served as hangings on the front of 
the couches. On such embroidered bed-hangings cf. Theophr. H. P. iv. 2. 7. 
On the rugs which were used for covering the sarcophagi and the funerary 
tents of Ptolemaic Egypt and their occasional reproductions, M. Rostovtzeff, 
Ancient decor, wall-painting in S. Russia, 1913, pp. 62 ff., pis. xxv and xlviii. 2 
(in Russian); R. Pagenstecher, Nekropolis, 1919, p. 181. The famous Egyptian 
vpavrqs LIa.dvp.Las, rival in reputation of the great artists of Cyprus ’Aneads 
and 'EXikuiv, Athen. ii. 48 b ; cf. one of the fragments of Plato's comedies, 
Kock i. 654 (Phoenician and Sardian beds and bed-rugs). My pi. xlvi. 

178 The most interesting and the earliest mosaic of Alexandria, which very 
probably imitates a rug, was found in the earliest necropolis of Alexandria, 
that of Shiatby, see E. Breccia, Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex, xix (5) (1923), pp. 158 ff., 
pi. v. 2, cf. his observations in Mon. de I’Egypte greco-romaine, 1926, p. 82, 
and Le Musee greco-romain 1925-1931, 1932, pi. lv. Later is the beautiful 
mosaic made by Sophilus, ibid., pi. a and pi. Lrv (above, n. 11), which, as is 
shown by the border ornament, is an imitation of a rug (on this pattern see 
Rostovtzeff, Anc. dec. wall-painting, p. 62). The mosaic of Shiatby is very 
similar in style and technique to the pebble mosaics of the fourth century b.c. 
at Olynthus and Olbia, see D. M. Robinson A.J.A. xxxix (1936), pp. 210 ff., 
and Die Antike, xi (1935), pp. 284 ff., cf. H. Payne, J.H.S. liv (1934), p. 193, 
G. Karo, J.D.A.I. 1 (1935), Anz. col. 218 f., and F. V. Lorentz, Rom. Mitt. 
lii ( 1937 ), PP- 165 ff. 

179 Rugs in the banqueting tent of Philadelphia: Athen. v, 196 b, c and 
esp. f; 197 b, cf. F. Studniczka, ‘Das Symposion Ptolemaios II.’, Abh. Sachs. 
Ges. xxx (1914); Jacoby, ‘Kallixeinos’, P.W.K. x, 1751 ff.; A. Frickenhaus, 
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'GriechischeBanketthauser’, J.D.A xxxii (1917), pp. 1x8 ff. Purple auXalac 
in the tent-like room of the daXa^yos of Philopator, Athen. v. 206 a (note 
that the room was very similar to the funeral tents mentioned in note 177), 
and the byssos sail reinforced by a purple topsail, ibid. 206 c; see F. Caspari, 
‘Das Nilschiff Ptolemaios IV.’, J.D.A.I. xxxi (1916), pp. 1 ff.; A. Koster, 'Die 
Thalamegos des Ptolemaios’, Klio, Beih. xxxii (1934), pp. 20 ff. An excellent 
idea of such rugs may be derived from the beautiful one represented as 
extended over the ceiling of the gorgeous Aula Isiaca on the Palatine (time 
of Caligula). See G. E. Rizzo, Pittura ellenistico-romana, iii, Roma, fasc. ii. 
‘Le pitture dell’Aula Isiaca di Caligola’, 1935, pis. 1 and 11, and pp. 20 ff. This 
rug should be compared with that represented as spread over the vault of 
the early Hellenistic grave in south Russia, see my Anc. dec. wall-painting, 
pis. xiv andxv; cf. my pi. xlvi. 2 and n. 177. I see no reason to doubt that 
the painting of the ceiling represents a rug, and if so, in an Aula Isiaca (which 
the room certainly was) the rug must be Alexandrian. Cf. Lumbroso, 
Recherches, pp. 107 ff. 

180 I. Noshy, The Arts of Ptolemaic Egypt, 1937, pp. 83 ff.; F. Poulsen 
‘Gab es eine alexandrinische Kunst?’ in From the Collections of the Ny Carls- 
berg Glyptothek, ii (1938); G. Kleiner, Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex, xxxii (N.S. 10,1), 
1938, pp. 41 ff. (grave sculpture); and Adriani, ibid., pp. 76 ff. (portraits). 

181 On the foreign trade of the Ptolemies see my paper, ‘Foreign commerce 
in Ptolemaic Egypt’, Journ. of Econ. and Bus. Hist., iv (1932), pp. 728 ff., 
many passages of which I reproduce in the text. Cf. E. Leider, Der Handel 
von Alexandria, 1934. 

i 8 z My ‘Foreign commerce', &c., p. 732 f., and my Ges. u. Wirtsch. im rom. 
Kaiserreich, pp. 31 ff. Gold mines: in addition to the references given in my 
‘Foreign commerce', H. Kees, Aegypten, pp. 128 ff. (history of gold-mining 
in Pharaonic Egypt); C. Preaux, L’Rcon. Lag., pp. 253 ff. Philadelphus’ 
African policy: H. Kortenbeutel, Der agyptische Slid- und Osthandel in der 
Politik der Ptolemaer und romischen Kaiser, Diss. Berlin, 1931, pp. 16 ff. 

183 On the elephants, H. Kortenbeutel, loc. cit., pp. 23 ff., my ‘Foreign 
commerce’ &c., pp. 740 ff., cf. L. Amundsen, Ostr. Osl., No. 2; U. Wilcken, 
Arch. Pap. xi (1933-5), P> 139 , n. 1; A. S. Hunt, J.E.A. xx (1934), p. 125. 
On the cost of the elephants cf. C. Preaux, loc. cit., pp. 34 ff. 

184 Trade with Syria is best illustrated by the numerous documents of 
Zenon's correspondence that date from the time when he was Apollonius’ 
agent in Palestine, Syria, and Phoenicia, and those later ones which resulted 
from his stay abroad. On these documents much has been written. See 
G. McL. Harper Jr., ‘A study in the commercial relations between Egypt 
and Syria in the Third Century b . c .', Am.J.Ph. xlix (1928), pp. iff.; H. Schaal, 
Vom Tauschhandel zum Welthandel, 1931, pp. 131 ff.; W. L. Westermann, 
P. Col. Zen. 2 and 3; C. C. Edgar, Arch. Pap. xi (1935), p. 219, n. 1; V. 
Tscherikower, Palestine &c., pp. 15 ff. On the goods imported from Syria and 
Palestine to Alexandria, W. Peremans, ‘De Handelsbetrekkingen van Egypte 
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met het MiddeUandsche-Zeegebied in de 3® eeuw v. C.: De verhandelde 
Waren’, Phil. Stud. (Kath. Univ. te Leuven), iii (1931-2), pp. 3 ff. and 
pp. 81 ff. On the importation of Syrian olive-oil and the protection of the 
Egyptian oil monopoly, see A. Andreades, paper quoted in n. 117, and C. 
Prdaux, L’Econ. Lag., pp. 83 ff. (with full use of other modern contributions), 
cf. V. Tscherikower, loc. cit., pp. 20 ff. Freedom of trade in grain in Egypt, 
Syria and Palestine: C. Preaux, loc. cit., pp. 149 ff., and V. Tscherikower, loc. 
cit. Trade with the Nabataeans: V. Tscherikower, loc. cit., pp. 25 ff., and 
C. Preaux, loc. cit., pp. 362 ff. 

185 Much has been written on the southern and eastern trade of Egypt in 
the time of the Ptolemies. I cannot give here a full bibliography. The 
standard work still is the Russian book by M. Khwostow, History of the Oriental 
trade of Graeco-Roman Egypt, Kazan, 1907, cf. my summary of this book and 
some supplementary remarks in Arch. Pap. iv (1908), pp. 298 ff., and ibid., 
v (1909), p. 181, and my paper ‘Foreign commerce’, quoted above. Of more 
recent date are the lucid presentations in U. Wilcken, ‘Alexander’, &c., 
Schmollers Jahrb. xlv (1921), p. 63 (367); W. Schubart, Aegypten von Alexan¬ 
der dem Grossen bis auf Mohammed, 1922, pp. 1 ff.; H. Kortenbeutel, Der ag. 
Siid- und Osthandel, &c., and C. Preaux, L’Econ. Lag., pp. 353 ff., cf. W. W. 
Tarn, ‘Ptolemy II and Arabia’, J.E.A. xv (1929), pp. 9 ff. All the histories 
of the Hellenistic period and those of Ptolemaic Egypt contain, of course, 
substantial chapters dealing with the southern and eastern trade of Egypt. 
For some other modem contributions see the preceding notes. The inscrip¬ 
tions of the few known merchants: N. Rhodokanakis, Zeitschr. f. Semitistik, 
ii (1924), p. 113; W. Schwarz, ‘Die Inschriften des Wiistentempels von 
Redesiye', Jahrb. f. kl. Phil, cliii (1896), p. 157, n. 9. The date of the 
Nabataean expedition and of the founding of Berenice is in dispute. I accept 
the earlier date of Tarn, see C. Preaux, loc. cit., p. 357. 

186 W. W. Tarn, J.E.A. xiv (1928), p. 258. 

187 See above, note 113. 

188 Export of grain: my ‘Foreign commerce’ &c., pp. 728 ff.; A. Segre, loc. 
cit., pp. 35 ff. 

189 Prices of grain at Delos: F. Heichelheim, Wirtsch. Schwankungen, 
pp. 51 ff.; in Egypt, pp. 56 ff. Cf. J. A. O. Larsen, ‘Roman Greece’ (T. Frank, 
Econ. Surv. iv), pp. 383 ff. 

190 F. Heichelheim, ‘Sitos’, P.W.K., Suppl. vi. 852 f. 

191 See the paper of W. Peremans quoted above, note 184. 

192 See preceding note. 

193 On the western commerce of Egypt see my ‘ Foreign commerce ’ &c., pp. 
752 ff., cf. U. Wilcken, ‘Alexander’, &c., Schmollers Jahrb. xlv (1921), pp. 114 ff. 

194 On the relations between Rome and Philadelphus see M. Holleaux, 
C.A.H. vii, p. 823 (with bibliography), and W. Otto, ‘Zur Geschichte der 
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Zeit des 6. Ptolemaers, Bay. Abh. xi (1934), pp. 38 ff., 56, 81, 90 f., 133, 
136. If we take into consideration what is said below on the commercial 
relations between Italy and Egypt, we shall not be astonished to find 
a ‘Roman' in the army of Philadelphus, H. I. Bell, Arch. Pap. vii (1926), 
pp. 17ff.; Land. Inv. 2243, 1 . 12 (252/1 b.c.). Dinnus, of course, is as much 
and as little a Roman as his contemporaries of Italian origin in Greece. 

On the coins, C. Seltman, Greek Coins, p. 248. Hiero II and Philadelphus, 
my Kolonat, pp. 233 ff.; J. Carcopino, La loi d’Hieron et les Romains, 1914; 
T. Frank, C.A.H. vii, p. 796, and Economic History of Rome, 2nd ed. 1927, 
p. 90; A. Schenk Graf von Stauffenberg, Konig Hieron II von Syrakus, 
1933 - 

196 S. Gsell, Histoire de I’Afrique, iv, p. 166, cf. ii, p. 322. Timosthenes: 
Strabo ii. 1. 39 ff., pp. 92 ff.; iii. 1. 7, p. 140; xvii. 3. 6, p. 827, cf. ix. 3. 10, 
p. 421, and xii. 2. 5, p. 618; Ptol. i. 15. 3 (ed. Muller, p. 40); Gsell, loc. cit., 
iv, p. 120. It was the same Timosthenes who explored Central Africa, H. 
Kortenbeutel, loc. cit., p. 18, Ptolemaic coins found in Tunisia: A. L. Delattre, 
Carthage: Necropole punique de la colline de St Louis, 1896, p. 79. Cartha¬ 
ginian coins: Seltman, loc. cit., p. 249. 

197 Sulphur is very seldom mentioned in the papyri, see Preisigke, Worterb., 
s.v. delov. On its extensive use in agriculture and especially in viticulture 
see the texts quoted by Bliimner, P.W.K. ii A. 796 ff., art. ‘Schwefel', esp. 
Cato, R. R. 95; Plin. N. H. xvii. 264; Geof. xiii. 7. Egypt is mentioned as 
a consumer of sulphur in connexion with the new technique of niello (above, 
n. 172), Plin. N. H. xxxiii. 131; Bliimner, loc. cit., p. 800. 

198 Gnathian ware in Alexandria and Alexandrian ware in Apulia, A. 
Pagenstecher, Samm. Sieglin, ii. 3, pp. 120 ff. It is worthy of note that the 
production of pottery in Italy was as flourishing in the early third century 
as it had been in the fourth. On some products of S. Etruria and Latium 
which belong to this time, see R. Zahn, ‘Aus dem Antiquarium’, Ber. aus den 
Preuss. Kunstsamml. Iv (1934), pp. 2 ff. This S. Etrurian pottery is closely related 
to the Gnathian ware. Cf. the Tarentine brand of early Megarian pottery, 
P. Wuilleumier, B.C.H. Ivi (1932), pp. 399 ff. Alexandrian glass in Italy, 
above, n. 165. The renewal of an active import of Greek goods into Italy, 
after a comparatively long interruption in the late fifth and fourth centuries, is 
one of the phenomena that mark the end of the isolation of Italy from Greece in 
the fields of politics and economics and in that of culture. The new Helleniza- 
tion of Italy was not only due to Pyrrhus' expedition and to the conquest of 
part of Sicily in the first Punic War; it was also the result of the commercial 
and political endeavours of the Ptolemies. This is shown, e.g., by the appear¬ 
ance of Italian stories in the Atria of Callimachus, as has been proved by the 
recently found Airjyqaeis of Callimachus (see, e.g., F. Altheim in Die Welt als 
Geschichte, ii (1936), pp. 75 ff., and pp. 90 ff.), and by the exact information 
on Italian vegetation that Theophrastus incorporates in his treatises (e.g. 
H. P. v. 8.1 ff., on the forests of Corsica). 
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199 For a long time it was the common opinion of archaeologists and 
of historians of ancient art that the earliest mosaics of Pompeii, especially 
some choice pieces in the Casa del Fauno, were imported to Pompeii from 
Alexandria and must be assigned to the early Hellenistic period, see for instance 
O. Elia, Pitture murali e mosaici nel Mus. Naz. di Napoli, 1932. But recently 
several scholars have confidently maintained that almost all the mosaics of 
the house of the Faun were made in Pompeii either in the second century 
b.c. or still later (about the time of Sulla) and have no connexion with 
Alexandria; see the interesting study of H. Fuhrmann, Philoxenos von 
Eretria, 1931 (cf. the review by A. Ippel, Gnomon, x (1934), pp. 75 ff.) and E. 
Pernice, ‘Pavimente und figurliche Mosaiken’, Die hellenistische Kunst in 
Pompeji, vi, 1938. I cannot discuss here this complicated problem which is 
closely connected with the history of the building of the house. I refer also 
in this connexion to the other volumes of the series Die hellenistische Kunst 
in Pompeji by E. Pernice. Pernice is inclined to minimize Alexandrian 
import into Pompeii and Alexandrian influence on it in Hellenistic times. 

200 I have spoken above of Apollonius’ trade relations with Palestine, 
Syria, and Phoenicia. His commercial business in Egypt itself was not less 
active. He had many commercial agents on his staff, some of them perhaps 
slaves, see e.g. P. Mich. Zen. 28, cf. P.S.I. 302 and 427 (Sosus selling wine 
and wheat, and buying hides); P. Cairo Zen. 59446 (two men buying wine 
wholesale); 59375 (Addaius selling wine); P.S.I. 859 and 860 (transport of 
large quantities of wine); P. Cairo Zen. 59516 (honey); 59470 (flax). After 
Apollonius' death Zenon was trading in grain and wine, P. Cairo Zen. 59363, 
59522. In P. Cairo Zen. 59509 a guard of the storehouse is busy buying 
grain from military settlers and is reluctant to do so from crown peasants. 

201 On Ptolemaic coinage, besides the classical work of Svoronos, W. 
Schubart, Z.N. xxxiii (1922), pp. 68 ff.; J. G. Milne, ‘Ptolemaic coinage in 
Egypt', J.E.A. xv (1929), pp. 150 ff.; Th. Reinach, Rev. E.G. xli (1928), pp. 
121 ff.; W. Giesecke, Das Ptolemaergeld, 1930; C. Prdaux, L'Econ. Lag., 
pp. 267 ff.; J. G. Milne, ‘The currency of Egypt under the Ptolemies’, J.E.A. 
xxiv (1938), pp. 200 ff, and the general works quoted in note 79. The 
limited area within which the Ptolemaic coins circulated is shown by the 
fact that no hoards of them have been found in Greece, Asia Minor, or the 
Seleucid kingdom. Even hoards containing occasional Ptolemaic coins are 
unknown in Asia Minor and the Seleucid kingdom. Such hoards are confined 
to Greece proper: Mycenae (S. P. Noe, A Bibliography of Greek Coin Hoards, 
2nd ed. ( Num. Notes and Monographs, Ixxviii), 1937, no. 716), Olympia 
(Noe 2 , no. 754), Sophikon (Noe, 2 no. 997) and Sparta (Noe 2 , no. 1004). It is 
to be observed that the Ptolemaic coins found in these hoards belong ex¬ 
clusively to the reign of the first three Ptolemies. I am inclined to explain 
the occurrence of these early coins in Greek hoards and some stray finds of 
them in Asia Minor as a result of the political ascendancy of the kings in 
some parts of Asia Minor and in Greece, especially the Peloponnese, in the 
reigns of Philadelphus and Euergetes I. The same political influence explains 
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the circulation both at Corinth and at Nemea of comparatively large 
quantities of copper coins of Euergetes I, see Corinth VI, ‘Coins’, by K. M. 
Edwards, 1933, p. 73, n. 468, and A. R. Bellinger, The Excavations of Nemea 
in 1924-5, 1926-j (Univ. of Cincinnati) (in preparation). In the West, on 
the other hand, hoards of Ptolemaic coins are not unknown (Aisaros’ bank, 
Calabria, Noe 2 , no. 25, and the find in Britain, my ‘Foreign commerce’, 
Journ. Econ. & Bus. Hist, iv (1932), p. 757), and stray finds of such coins 
(e.g. at Carthage) are frequent. 

As regards the policy pursued by the Ptolemies of forcing their coinage on 
their foreign dominions, I may remind the reader that autonomous coinage 
regularly ceased in Greek and Phoenician cities under their control. This was 
so in Cyprus and Phoenicia and also in Asia Minor with possibly a few minor 
exceptions (we may assume, though it is not certain, that Ephesus minted 
from 258 to 202 b.c. ; Miletus did not stop minting during the Ptolemaic 
overlordship; Lebedus (Ptolemais) issued some bronze coins of a semi- 
municipal character between 266 and 203 b.c. ; there were issues by Caunus in 
Caria, which remained in the hands of the Ptolemies from 309 to 189 B.c., 
perhaps by Halicarnassus and Telmessus-—for references Head, H. N., 2nd. 
ed., s.vv.); cf. E. T. Newell, Tyrus Rediviva, 1923, p. 19 and A. Heuss, Stadt 
und Herrscher, p. 197. Finds of Ptolemaic coins in Palestine: Samaria— 
G. A. Reisner, C. S. Fisher, D. G. Lyon, Harvard Excavations at Samaria, i, 
1924, pp. 252 ff.; Beth Zur—O. R. Sellers, The Citadel of Beth Zur, 1933, 
pp. 69 ff. ; in general, W. F. Albright, Buti.Amer. Schools of Or. Res. xliii (1931), 
October, pp. 10 and 12. 

Demetrius’ letter, with an important correction by Th. Reinach, Rev. R.G. 
xli (1928), p. 191: P. Cairo Zen. 59021; W. Schubart, Gr. Pap. no. 2; Hunt- 
Edgar, Sel. Pap., no. 409. Cf., besides the works quoted at the beginning of 
this note, U. Wilcken, Schmollers Jahrb. xlv (1921), p. 84 (388) f.; Arch. Pap. 
vii (1926), p. 76; E. Ziebarth, Beitr. zur Geschichte des Seeraubs, &c., p. 84; 
F. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftl. Schwankungen, pp. 10 ff.; and ‘Monopole’ in 
P.W.K. xvi. 174 f.; C. Preaux, loc. cit., pp. 271 ff.; A. Heuss, Stadt und 
Herrscher, p. 195 (inadequate and antiquated). In this letter the epiropoi who 
play such an important part in the business life of Egypt are not exclusively 
merchants from the Ptolemaic foreign dominions but foreign merchants in 
general; cf. the distinction made between £evi kov and Svpov eXaiov in R. L. 
col. 52, 25 f. : on 01 Se To>v epmoptw | it c Tlr^XovaLov £evuc 6 v eXaiov rj Evpov irapaKO- 
pl£[w]<jiv els \_AX]et;dv<i[p\€iav. The measure of Philadelphus was probably 
a new device. Earlier in his reign and under Soter foreign coins circulated in 
Egypt. I must, however, note that the reminting of worn-out and obsolete 
coins was not an unusual practice in the ancient world. For the Hellenistic 
world I may cite the reminting on a large scale of obsolete and unpopular 
coins into coins of Alexandrine type by Antiochus I, at Susa, E. T. Newell, 
‘The coinage of the Eastern Seleucid mints', Num. St. i (1938), pp. 127 ff. 
There is little doubt, moreover, that the Ptolemaic coins which came in to 
the hands of the Seleucids were reminted. The compulsory reminting of 
foreign coins and the novelty of coined money in Egyptian life may have led 
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to the creation of special ‘inspectors’ or ‘checkers’ of coins, ZoKipaoral, who 
were supposed to receive and inspect all payments in money inside and out¬ 
side the Tpane^ai, see U.P.Z. 156 (259 b.c.), cf. P. Rib. 41,106,107,109 and 
the comments of U. Wilcken, ibid.; cf. also R. Herzog, A us der Geschichte 
des Bankwesens im Altertum: Tesserae nummulariae, 1919, p. 27. It is doubt¬ 
ful, however, whether the measure of Philadelphus remained in force in 
Egypt under his successors. In Teb. 739. 23 (163 or 145 b.c.) a Phocaean 
gold stater caused some difficulties but was not rejected altogether. 

202 On barter and the use of money, see the remarks of U. Wilcken, 
'Alexander,' &c., Schmollers Jahrb. xlv (1921), pp. 78 (382) ff.; E. Grier, 
Accounting in the Zenon Papyri, 1934, pp. 36-45 (money accounts) and 
pp. 46-55 (accounts of raw material, &c.). On the rate of interest in Egypt in 
Ptolemaic times, A. Segre, ‘II mutuo e il tasso d’interesse nell’Egitto greco- 
romano’, Atene e Roma, v (1924), pp. 119 ft.; C. Prdaux, loc. cit., p. 282 f. 
For the rate of interest in Greece, F. Heichelheim, Wirtsch. Schwank., p. 126 f., 
and J. A. O. Larsen, ‘ Roman Greece', pp. 368 ff. I do not think that such 
a high rate as 24 per cent, was maintained in Egypt for the sake of attracting 
foreign capital thither. There is not the slightest evidence to show that 
foreigners actively participated in business in Egypt, except in the field of 
trade. Nor do I regard it as very probable that the rate was fixed in the 
interests of the king—the chief money-lender—though this may have played 
a secondary part. Cf. Ch. VIII. 

203 Banks: U. Wilcken, loc. cit., W. L. Westermann, ‘Warehousing and 
Trapezite Banking in Antiquity’, Journ. of Econ. and Bus. Hist, iii (1930), 
pp. 30 ff.; E. Ziebarth, ‘Hellenistische Banken’, Z.N. xxxiv (1923), pp. 36 ff.; 
F. Heichelheim, ‘Monopole’, P.W.K. xvi. 181 ff. (with bibliography), and 
Wirtschaftsg., pp. 562 ff.; C. Preau x,L’Pcon. Lag., pp. 280 ff. (Les banques). 
Egyptian bankers (3 out of 25, the rest being Greeks), W. Peremans, 
Vreemdelingen &c., p. 52. Many important problems regarding the banks 
still await solution. For example, should we discriminate between the 
PaoiAtKTj Tpai re£a, treasury office, and the ^aaiXiurj Tpaue^a, royal bank ? 
Were the two departments managed separately, the first being run by 
government officials, the second by concessionaires, and if so, what were 
the relations between the two ? Did the banks take any part in investing the 
money of their customers? For the answer to these and other questions 
we must await the accumulation of further evidence. It may be noted that 
branches of the royal bank existed not only in Egypt proper but in the 
dominions as well. See P. Cairo Zen. 59036 relating to Halicarnassus, where 
the royal bank works in close connexion with the city treasury and takes 
action as ordered by a royal officer (probably the oeconomus). Temples 
issuing their own money in the Ptolemaic times: C. Preaux, loc. cit., p. 273 f. 
Temples as banks, ibid., pp. 293 ff. Cf. Ch. VIII. 

204 On the thesauroi see the preceding notes and A. Calderini, ©rjaavpol, 
St. d. Scuola Papir. iv. 3, 1924; F. Preisigke, Girowesen im griech. Aegypten 
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&c., 1910; F. Heichelheim, 'Sites’, P.W.K. Suppl. vi. 871 £f.; C. Pr6aux, 
loc. cit., p. 142. 

205 On the date of the pompe of Philadelphia, see above ch. iii, note n, 
esp. W. Otto, ‘Beitr. z. Seleukidengesch.’, Bay. Abh. xxxiv (1928), i, pp. 5, 
8, 88, and Phil, lxxxvi (1930-1), p. 414, n. 27, and W. W. Tarn, J.H.S. liii 
(1933), pp. 59 ff. On the description of it by Callixeinus, F. Caspari, ‘Studien 
zu dem Kallixeinosfragment Athenaios 5, 1970-203^, Hermes, lxviii (1933), 
p. 400 (note especially on p. 405 the parallel drawn between Philadelphia’ 
pompe and those of the Indian kings, Strabo xv. 1.69, p. 718.). Caspari's com¬ 
parison of the Hellenistic pompe with the Roman triumphal processions of 
the period succeeding the great victories over the Hellenistic monarchs is 
further discussed by A. Bruhl, ‘Les influences helldnistiques dans le triomphe 
romain', Mel. d’Arch. et d’Hist. xlvi (1929), pp. 77 ff. On the meaning of 
the chariot with Alexander, Soter, and the Greek cities, V. Ehrenberg, 
Alexander and the Greeks, 1938, pp. 2 ff. (cf. W. W. Tarn’s review of this book, 
Cl. Rev. Iii, 1938, p. 234 f.). 

206 On Theocritus’ ‘Ptolemaios’, U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Hell. 
Dichtung, ii, 1924, p. 130 ff., esp. pp. 134. On the date of Teles’ statement, 
W. S. Ferguson, Hell. Athens, p. 177, n. 2, cf. p. 202, n. 2. The view of 
Athenaeus was a commonplace in Roman times, see Oxyr. 1796, 1 . 8 f. (A. 
Korte, Arch. Pap. vii (1923-4), p. 118), and the song of the Nile sailors, Oxyr. 
425. Cf. Parmeno, Iambi, 3 (J. U. Powell, Collect. Alex., p. 237). The epi¬ 
gram of Gaza: S.E.G. viii. 269, cf. above, ch. iii, n. 7, and the sepulchral 
epigram, S.E.G. viii. 768 (second century b.c.), 1 . 25 f. : dpi yap evdpKrrjsi'A'iroX]- 
\wvios, ov ^aaiXjje[y] Kplvavres <f>t,\la[ts alert KarrjyXaiaav . The passage of the third 
hymn of Madinet Madi and the two mosaics quoted in the text are discussed 
in my article ‘ KapiroL’ in Mel. G. Radet. I may note in this connexion that 
the Nile is called xpvaopoas both in the passage of Athenaeus (v. 203 c) cited 
above and in the second hymn of Isidorus (S.E.G. viii. 549,17). The cult of 
the Nile was very popular with the Greeks of Egypt, see S.E.G. viii. 453 
(220-215 B.c.), engraved on the base of a statue of Arsinoe dedicated by a 
man (name erased) who was 6 t ov NdXov Upevs ; cf. a statue of the Nile found 
in Egypt, E. Breccia, Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex, xxvi (N.S. 7), pp. 258 ff., pi. xxv. 
It is needless to remind the reader how popular in the Greco-Roman world 
were statues of the deified Nile, first created by Greek artists of Alexandria 
(the famous statue of the Vatican). 

207 On Zenon's private affairs see my Large Estate, pp. 158 ff., and C. C. 
Edgar, P. Mich. Zen., Intr., pp. 43 ff. 

208 See my remarks, Large Estate, Index, s.v. 'Strikes’. A full collection of 
material will be found in W. Peremans, 'Ptolemie II Philadelphe et les 
indigenes 6gyptiens’, Rev. Beige, xii (1933), pp. 1005 ff., and ‘Fgyptiens et 
Strangers en Fgypte au III® siecle avant J.C.', Chr. d’Bg. xi (21) (1936), 
pp. 151 ff., cf. C. Preaux, L’fccon. Lag., pp. 515 ff. The instances are many and 
various, and they show how difficult it was for Philadelphus to break down 
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the silent resistance of the natives to his new system. On the informers 
(firjvvrai), P. Cairo Zen. 59489 (alleged theft of arlmwov), 59484 (one weaver 
denouncing another as being aTaaiaarqs), 59499 , 1 * 87 (a yecjpyos being oracri- 
aoTes (sic); cf. Ps.-Aristeas, 25, and above, note 146. Cf. 0 . Schulthess, art. 
Myvvaris, P.W.K. Suppl. vi. 298 ff. 

W. L. Westermann, ‘Egyptian agricultural labour under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus', Agricultural History, i (1927), pp. 34 ff.; F. Heichelheim, 
Wirtsch. Schwank., pp. ior ft. The conclusions of these two scholars (Wester- 
mann's article remained unknown to Heichelheim), based on the same 
statistical material, do not coincide. Westermann, who did not compare the 
Delian conditions with those of Egypt, takes a less favourable view than 
Heichelheim. Cf. E. Grier, Accounting in the Zenon Papyri, 1934, p. 51; and 
C. Pr£aux, Chr. d’£g. x (20) (1935), pp. 384 ff. A comparison of P. Cairo Zen. 
59569, 1 .135-6, of 246 B.c., with P. Cairo Zen. 59562 of 253 b.c. led Miss Grier 
to believe that between 253 and 246 b.c. the payments in kind made by the 
dorea of Apollonius (grain regularly portioned out) and effected by Heracleides, 
the supervisor of agricultural work, increased by 60 per cent. But her inter¬ 
pretation of these two documents, as Prof. C. B. Welles has pointed out to 
me, is rather doubtful: what is listed in the first document is a payment 
made by Heracleides, while in the second it is a payment made to him. As 
regards the calculations of Heichelheim we must bear in mind that it is far 
from certain that hired hands on the estate of Apollonius were occupied 
throughout the whole year without intermission. 

210 On the inconsistencies in the new system of the Ptolemies and the 
reaction of the population to them see the papers of C. Preaux, cited in 
note 82. Some of her observations are incorporated in what I have said in 
the text. 

211 The role played by Euergetes I in Greek affairs is illustrated by his 
active policy on the mainland of Greece (see above, ch. I, p. 39) and by such 
documents as the set of inscriptions found at Cos and studied by R. Herzog, 
Hermes, lxv (1930), pp. 463 ff.; cf. the decree of Samothrace in favour of 
Euergetes’ governor Hippomedon, S.I.G. 3 502 (228-225 b.c.). On Philopator 
see Ch. V. 

212 On the native revolt in Egypt in the time of Euergetes, Teb. 703, 
Introduction (this document is our richest source of information for the 
conditions that prevailed in Egypt in the second half of the third century). 
Mdxwoi and vavrai: Teb. 703 (of the time of Euergetes I or Philopator), 

I . 215, cf. U.P.Z. 157, 11 . 30ff.; misconduct of officers: Hib. 59, 245 b.c. ; Ent. 
87 (25th year of Euergetes I); royal peasants exhausted by iKpopia, Teb. 703, 

II . 60 ff.; flight of men pressed into service and dvayaip-qais, U.P.Z. 157, 11 .33- 
4 (Euergetes I?); in this document among the groups which were not 
available for the work on the dikes are listed: 37 pvyaSes; 21 xoayuVat (haavrios; 
total 58. In Teb. 703, 1 . 217, is quoted the VTrop.vrjp.a nepl tcDv dpaKeytopr] ko\_t')ujv 
oo)p.dru)v €ktwv | epycjv. Hib. 71 (245-244 B.c.), a letter of Antiochus to Dorion, 
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1 . 5 : Kepi t[wv] ih-’aKexojprjKOTtuv awpaTWV e/c rrjs e[v] KepaXals Xaroptas. In Teb. 
701 (235 b.c.) a village becomes eprjpos because many of the villagers are 
imprisoned. Cf. above, n. 208. 

It is, of course, possible that some of the oppressive measures of Euergetes’ 
time were temporary, caused as they were by the great strain of the Syrian 
war, which lasted until 240 B.c. ( U.P.Z . 157 is assigned with probability to 
241 b.c.). The same may be true of Teb. 703, of which the exact date is 
unknown (see 1 . 236: 6 lkoXov 9 cds rots Trepieyovcri Kcupols). On the other hand, 
we may note the admonitions of the dioecetes to his olxovopoi in Teb. 703 to 
treat the population kindly and justly (cf. Hib. 59. 9), and the great care 
taken by the king and the dioecetes to increase the productivity of the country 
(Teb. 769, 11 .27 ff. and 11 . 72 ff.). However, the yewpyos in Teb. 769 warns the 
government that the unjust treatment to which he has been subjected may 
deter others from renting and planting the royal land; and the admonitions 
of Teb. 703 suggest that a different treatment of the population was the rule. 
The explanation of the mood of the native population of Egypt suggested 
in the text and in this note develops ideas that I have frequently expressed, 
e.g., inmy Kolonat andinmy ‘Foundations of Social and Economic life ’, J.E.A. 
vi (1920), pp. 170,178. Myideas accord with the point of view of Mile C. Preaux, 
emphasized by her in many of her papers (see note 84), especially in ‘Esquisse 
d’une histoire des revolutions egyptiennes sous les Lagides’, Chr. d’Eg. xi (22) 
(1936), p. 522. This paper came into my hands long after I had written this 
section of my book. I am glad to state that our conclusions, drawn from the 
same material, agree in all essential points. I must emphasize, however, 
that Mile Pr6aux underestimates the influence on the natives of the fact 
that their rulers were foreigners. 

213 It is highly probable that Euergetes took back the dorea granted by 
Philadelphus to Apollonius, see my Large Estate, p. 20, cf. p. 170 f. The 
same is true of the dorea mentioned in Teb. 773, 1 . 1, and 780, 1 . 7-8; cf. 
in addition the evidence quoted in Large Estate, loc. cit.; B.G.U. vi, 1238.13 
(third century); 1504. 4; 1540. 3 (Philopator); Tap. Rev. Beige, iv, 8 E 3 
(third century), and P. Mich. 182 (182 b.c.), cf. 193 and 200 (note the 
payments to the king of rent for land which belonged to a dorea). Taxes 
granted as a dorea: P. Col. 480; Hunt, Sel. Pap. 205. 1 . 7 f. (and note of 
Westermann); J. G. Tait, Greek Ostraka in the Bodl. Libr., 1930, no. 32 
(232 b.c.) ; C. Preaux, Les Ostraca grecs . . . Wilbour au Musee de Brooklyn, 
1935, no. 2, and her interesting remarks on this text. For later times see 
below, chs. v and vi. A dorea in operation is seen, in my opinion, in Teb. 
701 (the interpretation of Hunt is different). 

214 A copious collection of the evidence relating to Alexandria in general— 
its history, topography, social, economic, and religious life, &c.—has been 
assembled by A. Calderini in his Dizionario dei nomi geografici &c., 1935, s.v. 
’AXegdvSpeia. General descriptions of Alexandria are numerous (a full list will 
be found in Calderini’s article). I may mention the still not antiquated book 
by G. Lumbroso, L’Egitto dei Greci e dei Romani, 1895, and his posthumous 
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book (in course of publication), Testi e commenti concernenti Vantica 
Alessandria ; the excellent guide by E. Breccia, Alexandrea ad Aegyptum, 
Eng. ed. 1922, and the very good paper by H. I. Bell, ‘Alexandria’ in J.E.A. 
xiii (1927), pp. 171 ff., the last two with copious bibliography. I have not 
seen G. Dijkmans, 'Une ckonomie ancienne: alexandrie des Ptolemies’, Rev. 
d. Sciences icon, vii (Liege, 1933), pp. 109 ff. On Alexandria as reflected in 
her art and industry: F. Poulsen ‘Gab es eine alexandrinische Kunst?’ in 
From the Collections of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, ii (1938), and I. Noshy, 
The Arts in Ptolemaic Egypt, 1937; cf. above on Egyptian industry, and on 
the Pompeian paintings my article ‘Die hellenistisch-romische Architektur- 
landschaft’, Rom. Mitt. 1911, p. 47 f., figs. 26-8. Pharos: new evidence in 
Ibn Al-Sayj’s description of the Pharos of 1165-6 (with measurements): 

M. Asin Palacios, ‘Al-Andalus’, Rev. de las Escuelas de Estudios drdbes &c., 
i (1933), pp. 241 ff. cf. ibid, iii (1935), pp. 185ff., andL. Otero, ibid. i. (1933), 
pp. 293 ff. (reconstruction); cf. also R. Vallois, R.E.G. xlix (1936), pp. 167 ff., 
and Rev. Arch, vii (1936), pp. 104 ff. Alexandria and the Adoniazusai: A. S. F. 
Gow, J.H.S. lviii (1938), pp. 180ff.; the ‘Zoo’: H. M. Hubbell, Class. Journ. 
xxxi (1935), pp. 68 ff. Alexandria as an autonomous city appears in such 
documents as the temple inventories of Delos, e.g., Durrbach-Roussel, Inscr. 
de Delos, no. 1403 B a 1, gifts brought by the Oeoopoi of the king and of Alex¬ 
andria ; 11 . 65 and 75: becopcov t[< 3 v irapa fiaaiAews /ZroAcj/xaiou Kal rrjs noAecos 
tmv ’AAe^avSpewv. The epigrams describing the fountain and the shrine of 
Homer: O. Gueraud et P. Jouguet, Publ. Soc. eg. Papyrologie, ii (1938). 
On the Boule of Alexandria in the early Ptolemaic period: M. Segre, Bull. Soc. 
Arch. Alex, xxxii (N.S. 10) (1938), p. 135. 

2,5 On Apollonius see my preliminary remarks in my Large Estate, and those 
of C. C. Edgar in P. Mich. Zen., Introduction. It will be of great importance, 
after all the Zenon papyri have been published, to collect the complete 
evidence about Apollonius' official, economic, and domestic life. Delayed 
payment of wages and salaries, e.g., P. Cairo Zen. 59043 and E. Grier, 
Accounting &c. 

216 On the dorea of Apollonius see the papers quoted in the preceding 
note; cf. my Out of the Past of Greece and Rome, 1932, pp. 92 ff. On the houses: 

N. Lewis, ‘New light on the Greek house from the Zenon papyri’, A.J.A. 
xxxvii (1933), pp. 397 ff., and A. R. Schiitz, Der Typus des hellenistisch- 
agyptischen Hauses im Anschluss an Baubeschreibungen griechischer Papyrus- 
urkunden, Diss. Wurzburg, 1936 (see especially the quotations from the 
Zenon correspondence, pp. 1 ff.). Zenon’s correspondence contains many 
details about houses in process of construction and decoration. On Phila¬ 
delphia, P. Viereck, Philadelpheia, 1928 ( Morgenland, Heft 16). 

217 On this subject more will be said in Ch. VIII. 

218 On Syria: my chapter ‘Syria and the East’, C.A.H. vii, pp. 161 ff., 
esp. pp. 173 ff. (with bibliography); W. W. Tam, Hellen. Civ., 2nd ed., 
pp. 116 ff., and The Greeks in Badria and India, 1938, pp. 1 ff.; E. Bikerman, 
Institutions des Seleucides, 1938. For the political history and administration 
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of Syria in the third century b.c. see the chapters of C.A.H. relating thereto, 
with the bibliographies; cf. n. 230. 

21 » It is unnecessary to give here a list of inscriptions bearing on the 
Seleucid Empire. The most important of them will be quoted and discussed 
later in this section. 

220 a good list of publications in which the cuneiform business documents 
of the Seleucid period are transcribed, translated, and discussed will be 
found in the dissertation of O. Kriickmann, Babylonische Rechts- und Ver- 
waltungsurkunden aus der Zeit Alexanders und der Diadochen, 1931, cf. M. 
San Nicolo, Beitrdge zur Rechtsgeschichte im Bereiche der keilschriftlichen 
RecMsqtiellen, 1931. A full publication of the cuneiform texts by San Nicolb 
and Kriickmann is in preparation. To the bibliography of Kriickmann may be 
added M. Rutten, Contrats de I'Epoque seleucide conserves au Musee du Louvre, 
1935, with an excellent bibliography and a survey of the history of Uruk; 
cf. A. Aymard, ‘Une ville de la Babylonie seleucide d’apr&s les contrats 
cuneiformes ’, Rev. Is. A. x 1 (1938), pp. 5 ff. (p. 7, n. 4, gives a list of documents 
published in transcriptions only and p. 9, n. 4, a similar list of translated 
documents). On the dates of the tablets, E. Cavaignac, Rev. Assyr. xxviii 
(1931), pp. 73 ff., and xxxiv (1937), pp. 140 ff., and A. T. Olmstead, Cl. Phil., 
xxxii (1937), pp. 1 ff. 

221 Parchments and papyri of Dura: F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, 
1926, pp. 281 ff.; J. Johnson, Dura Studies, 1932, pp. 35 ff., and the lists by 
myself, C. B. Welles, and E. T. Silk, Excav. at Dura-Europos, Prel. Rep. ii, 
pp. 201 ff., v, pp. 295 ff., vi, pp. 416 ff., and vii-viii, pp. 426 ff.; cf. the reports 
of C. B. Welles and myself, Munch. Beitr. z. Papyrologie, xix (1934), pp. 351 ff. 
Individual parchments are published and illustrated by A. R. Bellinger and 
C. B. Welles, Yale Class. Stud, v (1935), pp. 95 ff., and by C. B. Welles, Z. d. 
Sav.-Stift. lvi (1936), pp. 99 ff., and Archives de VHist. du droit oriental, i 
(1937), pp. 261 ff. Parchments of Avroman, E. H. Minns, J.H.S. xxxv (1915), 
pp. 22 ff.; P. Meyer, Jurist. Papyri, 1920, p. 120; A. Cowley, J.R.A.S., 1919, 
p. 147; H. S. Nyberg, Le Monde oriental, xvii (1923), pp. 182 ff. Bullae and 
seals of Orchoi and Seleuceia: my ‘Seleucid Babylonia’, Yale Class. Stud, iii 
(1932), pp. 26 ff., and R. H. McDowell, Stamped and Inscribed Objects from 
Seleucia on the Tigris, 1935, cf. F. E. Brown, A.J.A. xlii (1938), pp. 607 ff. 

222 On the Seleucid coinage see below, notes 243 ff. 

223 I shall not be expected to give a full list of the publications in which 
the ruins of the above cities and the discoveries made in them have been 
recorded, studied, and illustrated. A good partial survey of recent work done 
by Germany in Asia Minor and elsewhere will be found in G. Rodenwaldt, 
‘Neue deutsche Ausgrabungen’, Deutschtum und Ausland, 23-4, 1930. Cf. 
W. Otto, Handbuch der Archdologie, i, 1937: F. Koepp, ‘Geschichte der 
Archaologie’, pp. 11 ff., and Th. Wiegand, ‘Die Denkmaler’ &c., pp. 71 ff., 
and the relative articles in P.W.K. For the inscriptions cf. J. J. E. Hondius, 
Sax a loquuntur, 1938. 
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224 On the ruins of Syria see my sketch ‘ La Syrie romaine ’ in Rev. Hist. 
clxxv (1935), pp. 1 ff., cf. F. F. Cumont, C.A.H. xi (1936), pp. 613 ff. (with 
bibliography). Nothing similar to the work of Watzinger (see following note) 
exists for Syria. On Antioch on the Orontes, G. W. Elderkin and others, 
Antioch-on-the-Orontes, i, 1934, and R. Stilwell and others, ii, 1938. Reports 
on the current excavations in this city are published from time to time in 
A.J.A. and in Syria. The last of them (A.J.A. xlii (1938), pp. 205 ff.) 
reports on the work of 1935-6. No Hellenistic monuments, except some 
sherds, coins, and other minor objects have yet been discovered. 

225 C. Watzinger, Denkmdler Palastinas, i, ii, 1933 and 1935; cf. on Petra 
and some other Nabataean sites, G. and A. Horsfield, ‘Sela-Petra’ &c.. 
Quart. Dept. Ant. Pal. vii (1938), pp. 1 ff. On Gerasa, C. Kraeling and others, 
Gerasa, 1938, and N. Glueck, A.J.A. xli (1937), pp. 361 ff. and viii (1938), 
pp. 87 ff. 

226 Hellenistic temples at Orchoi: J. Jordan, ‘Uruk-Warka’, Wiss. Veroff. 
d. d. Orient-Ges. Ii (1928), and the yearly ‘ Vorlaufige Berichte’ on the excava¬ 
tions of Uruk published by J. Jordan, E. Heinrich, and A. Noldeke and their 
assistants in the Berl. Abh. (phil-hist. KI.) from 1930. A highly interesting 
Parthian temple which presents quite a Hellenistic aspect has been recently 
unearthed at Orchoi, see E. Heinrich, ‘Sechster vorl. Ber.’ &c., Berl. Abh., 
1935, no. 2, pp. 33 ff. On the history of the city and its excavation see 
the short report of M. Rutten, Contrats de VEpoque seleucide conserves au 
Musee du Louvre, 1935, pp. 25 ff., cf. A. Aymard, Rev. £.A. xl (1938), pp. 5 ff. 

227 Seleuceia: L. Waterman, Prelim. Rep. upon the Excav. at Tel Umar, i, 
1931, ii, 1933; cf. for bibliography the book by R. H. McDowell quoted in 
note 221 and his Coins from Seleuceia on the Tigris, 1935. The results of the 
last two campaigns at Seleuceia will shortly be published by C. Hopkins. 

228 Dura: F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, 1926; Excavations at 
Dura-Europos, Preliminary Reports, i-vii/viii, 1929-39, cf. M. Rostovtzeff, 
Caravan Cities, 1932, pp. 153 ff. (more complete in the Italian edition, 1934), 
and Dura-Europos and its Art, 1938. On the date of the capture of Dura 
cf. A. Alfoldi, ‘Die Hauptereignisse der Jahre 253-61 n. Chr. im Spiegel 
der Munzpragung’, Berytus iv (1937-8), pp. 41 ff. 

229 The monuments of India and Bactria of the Hellenistic period are 
collected and illustrated in many books of which I give here a small selection. 
On Bactria: W. W. Tam, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 1938; cf. on the 
excavations of Kapisa below, p. 544, n. 317. On India: Sir John Marshall, 
Cambr. Hist, of India, i, 1921, p. 621; V. Smith and K. de B. Codrington, A 
History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 2nd ed., 1930, pp. 28 ff.; Sir John 
Marshall, A Guide to Sanchi, 2nd. ed., 1936, pp. 9 ff. (cf. the forthcoming 
book by him and M. A. Foucher, The Monuments of Sanchi); N. G. Majumdar, 
A Guide to the Sculptures in the Indian Museum, i, Early Indian School, 1937, 
pp. 54 ff.; all with copious bibliographies. On Taxila: Sir John Marshall, 
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A Guide to Taxila, 3rd ed., 1936, pp. 26 ff.. and his forthcoming book on 
Taxila. I shall return to the problem of the relations between India, Bactria, 
and the Hellenistic world at the end of this section. Less work has been done 
on the monuments of the Iranian plateau belonging to the Hellenistic period. 
On the temple of Persepolis built at the foot of the terrace of the palace and 
the Greek dedications to Iranian gods under Greek names found in this 
Iranian temple, see E. Herzfeld, J.R.A.S., 1934, p. 232; id.. Archaeological 
History of Iran , 1935, pp. 44 ff.; J. Sturm, P.W.K. xix. 1273. Since the 
ruins and the inscriptions are not yet published, I must reserve my judgement 
concerning the date of the temple and of the votive inscriptions assigned by 
Herzfeld to the time shortly after Alexander. On the columns of Istakhr 
(the city that succeeded Persepolis) and the temples of Kangawar and Khur- 
ha see Herzfeld, Arch. Hist., pp. 48 ff. (cf. pi. vi). The dates of these monu¬ 
ments are uncertain. The results of the excavations of Susa are published in 
the volumes of the French Delegation en Perse: Memoires, vols. i-xxv (1900- 
34); on the early history of Susa and Elam cf. G. G. Cameron, History of 
Early Iran, 1936. 

230 The history of the Iranian satrapies of the Seleucid kingdom is but 
imperfectly known and is consequently controversial. On the independence 
of Persis, which is attested by coins minted by local kings early in the third 
century, probably soon after the death of Seleucus I, E. T. Newell, 'The 
coinage of the eastern Seleucid Mints’ (Num. Studies, i), 1938, p. 160 f. On the 
foundation of the Parthian kingdom and the secession of Parthia under 
Andragoras and of Bactria under Diodotus, see the judicious analysis of our 
literary and numismatic evidence by J. Wolski, ‘Arsaces I the founder of 
the Parthian State’, Eos, xxxviii (1937), pp. 492 ft., and xxxix (1938), 
pp. 244 ff. (published also separately as a Krakow dissertation) (in Polish), 
and his forthcoming paper ‘Diodotos I and the foundation of the Greco- 
Bactrian kingdom’, in Eos (in Polish), cf. the review of E. Bikerman, Rev. 
Phil., 1939, and N. Debevoise, A political history of Parthia, 1938. The early 
tyrannies of Caria, Ionia, and Lycia: Eupolemus of Iasus (?) (end of the fourth 
century)—my paper. Rev. E.A. xxxiii (1931), p. 23, and L. Robert, L’Antiquite 
Class, iv (1935), pp. 157 ff., and Coll. Froehner, i, Inscr. gr., no. 52, pp. 65 ff.; 
Timarchus of Miletus—-Just. prol. xxvi; App. Syr. 65; tyrants of Apollonia 
in Lycia (?) (early third century b.c.) —Zolotas in ’Adyva, xx (1908), p. 233; 
M. Segre, Athen. xii (1934), pp. 3 ff.; L. Robert, Villes de VAsie Mineure, 
1935, p. 56, n. 3; Docimus, general of Antigonus, founder of the city of 
Docimium in Phrygia—Imhoof-Blumer, Kleinas. Miinzen, pp. 223 ff.; 
W. Peek, Ath. Mitt, lvi (1931), p. 124, no. 8; A. Wilhelm, Sitzb. Berl. Akad., 
1932, p. 851; L. Robert, Rev. E.G. xlv (1932), p. 203, n. 2 and Rev. Phil. 
viii (1934), pp. 267 ff.; H. Bengtson, 'Die Strategic in der hell. Zeit, i’, Munch. 
Beitr. xxvi (1937), p. 199; A. H. M. Jones, The Cities See., p. 49 andn. 33; 
perhaps Themison, the favourite of Antiochus II, founder of Themisonium (?) 
in S. Phrygia—A. H. M. Jones, loc. cit.; W. Ruge, P.W.K. v A, 1638 ff., cf. 
F. Schachermeyer, ibid. 1632, no. 3. For the later tyrants in various parts 

3261.3 T 
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of Asia Minor, Ernst Meyer, Die Grenzen See., pp. 69 ff. and pp. 138 ff.; 
C.A.H. vii, pp. 183 ff.; W. W. Tam, Hell. Civ. 2nd. ed., p. 120; A. H. M. 
Jones, loc. cit., pp. 48 ff. Especially interesting are Lysias and Philomelus 
in Phrygia (M. Holleaux, Rev. B.A. xvii (1915), pp. 237ff.; P. Roussel and 
G. Nicole, Rev. B.G. xxix (1916), pp. 452 ff., cf. A. Wilhelm, Wien. 
S. B. clxvi (1910-11), pp. 48 ff.), and still more Olympichus in Caria 
(M. Holleaux, Rev. E.A. v (1903), pp. 223 ff., and Rev. B.G. xii (1899), 
pp. 20ff.). New information regarding Olympichus is contained in the decree 
of the city of Alinda in honour of two officers of his civil staff (hid\rpl^ovr€s \ 
(VJap’ ’OAu/xm^on arpanjycDi iv rwi imaToXoypaplwt), A. Laumonier, B.C.H. 
lviii (1934), pp. 291 ff. Pisidia and Cilicia were always countries of petty 
tyrants, tribal and temple States. On the temple-state of Olba, J. Keil and 
A. Wilhelm, M.A.M.A. iii, 1931, pp. 44 ff.; M. Schede, Gnomon, x (1934), 
pp. 584 ff.; A. H. M. Jones, loc. cit., pp. 210 ff. On Ptolemy of Telmessus, 
above, p. 336 f. On the tyrannies in general, cf. E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., 
pp. 166 ff. 

231 A careful analysis of the character of the royal power of the Seleucids 
will be found in E. Bikerman, op. cit., pp. 3 ff., chs. i and ii; on the royal 
cult, ibid., pp. 236 ff., cf. my articles, J.H.S. lv (1935), pp. 56 ff., C.R. Ac. 
Inscr., 1935, pp. 290 ff., Mel. syr. R. Dussaud 1939, pp. 281 ff. On the 
descent of Seleucus I from Apollo, Stahelin, P.W.K. ii a. 1232; L. Robert, 
£t. Anat., pp. 172 ff.; E. Bikerman, loc. cit., p. 253, n. 1. On the royal 
power of the Successors in general, see above, Ch. III. 

232 Note that in Hellenistic times Syria produced a remarkable group of 
philosophers of various creeds, especially Stoics. Stoicism from the outset 
was closely connected with the Semitic conception of life and remained con¬ 
genial to the hellenized Semites and semitized Greeks of the Seleucid king¬ 
dom. I cannot cite here the numerous papers that deal with this subject. 
It will be sufficient to refer to J. Bidez, ‘La cit 4 du Monde et la citd du Soleil 
chez les Stoiciens', Bull. Ac. Royale de Belgique, 5 me ser. xviii (1932), 
pp. 244 ff. (and separately). I may, however, point out that in the time of the 
Roman Empire the most widely read treatises of Stoic philosophy were those 
produced by philosophers of eastern origin. Such were the famous Chrysip- 
pus of Soli and the great Posidonius of Apamea. Such also were Diogenes, 
native of Seleuceia, sumamed BafivX<6vt,os, successor of Zeno, and his pupils 
Persaeus of Citium, Boethus from Sidon, and Antipater from Tarsus. See 
the list of 'useful' books ‘bearing on life’ given in the notable letter of Theon 
addressed to Heracleides the philosopher, recently found in Egypt (first- 
second century A.D.), A. Vogliano, Dal 1 0 vol. dei Papiri d. R. TJniv. di 
Milano, 1935, no. 2; cf. the other lists of books quoted by him, especially 
that published by G. Manteuffel, Pap. Varsov. no. 5, which contains frag¬ 
ments of the section dealing with books on philosophy: these are almost 
exclusively books by Stoics, and the list is very similar to that contained 
in Theon’s letter. 

233 On the attitude of the Seleucids towards the various gods of their 
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kingdom, see the brief general remarks of E. Bikerman, Inst. SSL, pp. 250 ff., 
cf. p. 123. 

234 Reconstruction of Esagila and Ezida by Antiochus I: E. Schrader, 
Keilinschriftliche Bibliotek, iii. Halfte 2, pp. 136 ff. (F. E. Peiser); F. H. Weiss- 
bach, Die Keilinschriften der Achdmeniden, 1911, pp. 132 ff.; C. F. Lehmann- 
Haupt, ‘Neue Studien zu Berossos’, Klio, xxii (1928), p. 132. On the work 
done under Alexander, O. Kriickmann, Bab. Rechts- und Verwaltungsurk., &c., 
p. 70 f. Prof. F. J. Stephens of Yale draws my attention to the fact that 
Antiochus I never did any work in Esagila; he confined himself to the 
temple of Nabu in Borsippa—the Ezida. He says so in his inscription. 
However, he regards himself as trustee of the two temples—‘Pfleger von 
Esagila und Ezida’ (so now translated by F. Weissbach instead of ‘ Aus- 
schmiicker von Esagila und Ezida’)—and professes in his inscription the 
desire to rebuild Esagila also. The temple of Esagila has been excavated by 
German archaeologists. No texts or remains testifying to the activity of 
Alexander or Antiochus I have been found, and the reconstruction by 
Alexander is not mentioned by •the excavators in their report: see E. 
Wetzel und F. H. Weissbach, ‘Das Hauptheiligtum des Marduk in Babylon, 
Esagila, und Entemenaki', Ausgr. d. d. Or. Ges. in Babylon, vii (1938). Gift 
of Antiochus I: Sidney Smith, Babylonian historical texts, 1924, pp. 156 ff. 
Royal gifts of land and valuables which finally appear in the possession of 
the temples of Babylon: C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Zeitschr. f. Ass. vii (1892), 
pp. 330 ff.; W. Otto, Beitr. z. Seleukidengesch., p. 72, n. 3; O. Kriickmann, 
loc. cit., p. 8. The tablet that contains the document published by Lehmann- 
Haupt is much in need of revision and republication. Unfortunately this 
tablet, which at the time of its publication was in New York, having been 
brought from Babylonia by Rev. W. H. Ward and having been copied 
in London by Pinches and Lehmann-Haupt, has never been seen since. 
Cf. in general A. Aymard, Rev. E.A. xl (1938), p. 20, n. 2, and E. Bikerman, 
Inst. Sel., p. 176. On the temple-money (?) of Babylon, Susa, and Ecbatana, 
E. T. Newell, ‘The coinage of the eastern Seleucid Mints’ (Num. St. i), 1938, 
p. 106, n. 14 (Babylon), pp. 117 f. and 122 (Susa), and p. 171 (Ecbatana). 
The friendly relations of Alexander and his successors with the leading 
temples and cities of Babylonia were in fact a continuation of the policy 
of the Assyrians and Persians, and they must be explained as a recognition 
of the great influence which the temples and the sacred cities had on the 
people of Babylonia. For Assyrian times see the interesting paper of F. M. Th. 
Bohl, ‘Der babylonische Furstenspiegel’, Mitt. Altor. Ges. xl (1937), 3. 

23s The history of the Hellenistic temples of Uruk is derived from various 
documents found both in the early excavations of that city and in those still 
being carried on (by a German expedition). The activity of Anu-uballit I- 
Nicarchus in Bit-r6s is attested by the clay cylinder of the Yale collection, 
A. T. Clay, Yale Or. Stud., Babyl. Texts, i, 1915, pp. 81 ff. That of Anu-uballit 
II-Kephallon in the Wuswas is attested by his bricks from the temple of 
Anu and Antum (J. Jordan, ‘Uruk Warka’, TLYss. Ver. d. d. Or. Ges. li. 
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pp. 40 ff.). The date of these bricks, first read by Schroeder as 130 Sel.—which 
date was inconsistent with the name of the ruling king Antiochus recorded 
on the bricks (in 182 b.c. the king was Seleucus IV, see W. W. Tam, Hell. 
Civ., 2nd ed., p. 118 f. and p. 141; M. Holleaux, B.C.H. lvii (1933), p. 30, n. 2; 
my Seleucid Babylonia, p. 6 f.)—has been corrected by E. Heinrich, ‘Fiinfter 
vorl. Ber.’, Berl. Abh., 1933, phil.-hist. Kl. v (1934), p. 25, n. 1, who reads 
no Sel. instead of 130. Finally, the activity of the same man in the ‘ Siidbau ’ 
is recorded in a long inscription on blue glazed bricks which decorated the 
cult niche of the temple. The inscription is not yet fully deciphered but 
certainly testifies to the building activity of Anu-uballit-Kephallon; see the 
note of 0 . Kriickmann in A. Noldeke &c., ‘Siebenter vorl. Ber.', Berl. Abh., 
1935, phil.-hist. Kl. iv (1936), pp. 36 ff. On the status of the temples of Uruk 
in general and on the liberal policy of the Seleucids towards them, as illus¬ 
trated by the cuneiform tablets, see the paper of A. Aymard quoted above, 
pp. 18 ff. and p. 23, and E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., pp. 174 ff. 

236 Inscriptions of the temple of Nanaia in Susa, S.E.G. vii, I ff., esp. nos. 
15 ff. (manumissions), cf. L. Robert, Rev. Phil, x (1936), pp. 137 ff.; F. Cumont, 
C.R. Ac. Inscr. 1937, pp. 313 ff. and 1938, pp. 305 ff. Cf. below, n. 270. It 
is interesting to note in this connexion the gold stater of Seleucus I minted 
at Susa. It shows the head of Apollo on the obverse and on the reverse, in 
place of the usual Athena, the image of Artemis shooting an arrow from a 
chariot driven by two elephants. E. T. Newell, ‘ The coinage of the eastern 
Seleucid Mints’ (Num. St. i), 1938, p. 124, no. 329, suggests that this image 
may represent hellenized Nanaia identified with the Artemis archegetis of 
Seleucus. 

237 O. Schroeder, Vorderasiat. Schriftdenkmaler der k. Mus. z. Berlin, xv, 
1916, no. 16; M. Rutten, Contrats de VEpoque seleucide, p. 52. Remains of 
a bronze statue of one of the Seleucids and of some other similar statues 
have been recently found by Sir Aurel Stein in the ruins of a temple in a 
secluded valley of Elam near the small village of Shami in Khuzistan. 
Was it a temple of the ruling king and of his vpoyovoi or a temple of 
a local god in which the ruling king and his ‘house’ were synnaoi theoi ? 
See the preliminary report of Sir Aurel Stein, Geogr. Journ. xcii, 4 (1938), 
pp. 325 ff., fig. 9 (my pi. x. 1). 

238 See the material collected in my paper ‘ Kleinasiatische und syrische 
Gotter im rom. Aegypten’, A eg. xiii (1933), pp. 508 ff., cf. my ‘Dura and the 
Parthian Art’, Yale Class. Stud, v (1935), pp. 206 ff., my Dura-Europos 
and its Art, 1938, pp. 58 ff., and F. Cumont, Mel. syr. R. Dussaud, 1938, 
pp. 6, nn. 1 and 8. 

239 On the cult of Atargatis and Hadad, of Astarte and Adonis, in the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods, F. Cumont, Les Religions orientates, 3rd ed. 
1929, pp. 160 ff. and pp. 180 ff.; on the iconography of Atargatis and Hadad, 
cf. P. V. C. Baur, Excav. D.ura-Europos, Prel. Rep. iii, 1932, pp. 100 ff., and 
C. Hopkins, ibid, v, 1934, pp. 172 ff., and pi. xiv. Cf. my paper ‘Le Gad 
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de Doura et Seleucus Nicator’, Mel. syr. R. Dussaud, 1938, p. 281 ff., and 
F. E. Brown, Dura Rep. vii-viii, 1939, pp. 153 ff. On the cult of Syrian and 
Phoenician gods in Egypt, see my paper quoted in the preceding note. On 
Adonis in Egypt see the masterly paper by G. Glotz, * Les fetes d’Adonis 
sous Ptolemee II’, Rev. E.G. xxxiii (1920), pp. 169 ff., cf. above, n. 214. 
A careful collection and study of the material bearing on Syrian, Phoenician, 
and Anatolian cults in Ptolemaic Egypt would certainly yield important 
results. 

2 *° O.G.I. 214 (Seleucus I and Antiochus I, 288/7 B.c.) cf. Milet, i. 7 (1924), 
p. 283. 3; Welles, R.C. 5, and Hiller von Gaertringen, ‘Miletos’, P.W.K. 
xiv. 1604 f. Cf. E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., pp. 123 f. and 152, and L. Robert, 
Et. Anat., p. 450 ff. 

241 E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., 1938, ch. iii: L’Armee, ch. iv: Le Fisc seleu- 
cide, ch. v: Organisation du Royaume. Our information on the organization 
of royal courts is rapidly increasing. In addition to the material collected 
by Bikerman, pp. 207 ff. (cf. A. Heuss, Stadt und Herrscher &c., p. 88), I may 
mention the role which royal judges played in Europus-Dura in Parthian 
times as illustrated by two documents: D. Perg. 20 and 40 (a.d. 87); see the 
remarks of C. B. Welles, Z. d. Sav.-Stift. lvi (1936), pp. 105 ff., and Dura Rep. 
vii-viii, pp. 427 ff. The institution seems to have been in use in all the Helle¬ 
nistic monarchies: Eumenes appointed judges in Cappadocia (Plut. Eunt. iii. 
20); royal (?) judges are attested for Ptolemaic Palestine (P. Cairo Zen. 
59006 and 59003,1.18), and judges of the same type appear in the diagramma 
of Philip V (of 167 B.c.) found at Thessalonice (S. Pelekides, 'Aito tt)v noXi- 
t ela ktA., rrjs dpxalas @ecroa\ovlKr]s, I 934 > P- 6, 1 . 23, cf. M. Hollaux, Etudes i, 
p. 268, n. 3). Additional evidence on the xpeo<f>vXaKia and xpeo^uAd/ce? at 
Susa will be found in F. Cumont, C.R. Ac. Inscr., 1937, pp. 313 ff., and 
on the municipal ypa.p,p.a.To<f>vXa.Kia and ^pco^uAdiaa in Asia Minor in L. 
Robert, Et. Anat., pp. 453, 457 ff., and 486 ff. 

242 See the bibliography quoted in Ch. Ill, n. 1. As regards the date of 
Ps.-Arist. Oecon. ii, E. Bikerman draws my attention to the fact that while 
in Persian times and under the rule of Antigonus (Diod. xix. 55) the satrap 
was in charge of financial administration also, in Seleucid times (Bulagoras’ 
inscription, S.E.G. i. 366) this was no longer the case. But of course we do 
not know when exactly this change was introduced. 

243 On the Seleucid coinage see the bibliography in C.A.H. vii, p. 879, 
and the more copious bibliography in R. H. McDowell, Coins from Seleucia 
on the Tigris, 1935, p. xiii f. An excellent summary will be found in J. G. 
Milne, Greek Coinage, 1931, pp. 108 ff. Cf. E. T. Newell, ‘The coinage of the 
eastern Seleucid Mints from Seleucus I to Antiochus III ’, Num. St. i, 1938, 
and ‘ The Pergamene mint under Philetaerus ’, Num. Notes and Mon. lxxvi 
(1936), pp. 10 ff. Cleomenes III and Nabis: C. T. Seltman, Greek Coins, 
p. 256 f. Cf. the lucid pages on Seleucid coinage in E. Bikerman, Inst. 
Sel., pp. 211 ff. Byzantium and Callatis and imitation of Seleucid types 
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at Istrus: K. Regling, P.W.K. xvi. 475. Circulation of Seleucid coins in Asia: 
I have quoted the statement of Milne, but I must point out that no large 
quantities of Seleucid coins have ever been found in India—a striking contrast 
to the frequency of Roman coins in the Roman imperial period, especially 
in southern India. I have found no Seleucid coins in the collections in the 
various museums of India, especially in that of Calcutta. Sir John Marshall 
(in a letter of March 16,1937) confirms my impression: ‘ Seleucid and Parthian 
coins’, he says, 'turn up occasionally in the Indian bazaars at Peshawar, 
Rawalpindi, &c., but I have never known of them being found in any large 
quantities in India.’ The absence of Seleucid coins among those found at 
Taxila is especially striking. 

244 On gold in Bactria and India, W. W. Tam, The Greeks in Bactria and 
India, pp. 104 ff. 

2 « On the copper minted in the Greek cities of Asia Minor in Seleucid 
times, see my paper, ‘Some remarks on the monetary and commercial policy 
of the Seleucids and Attalids', Anatolian Studies presented to W. H. Buckler, 
1939, pp. 277 ff. On the bronze coinage of Syria and Mesopotamia, E. 
Bikerman, loc. cit., pp. 223 ff. The exclusive circulation of Seleucid coins 
in the cities of the empire is attested by the coin finds. In Palestine, for 
example, there were no other coins in circulation after Antiochus III. See 
G. A. Reisner, C. S. Fisher, and D. G. Lyon, Harvard Excavations at Samaria, 
i, 1924, pp. 252 ff. At Samaria pre-Hellenistic coins are rare. Then there 
appears a continuous set of Ptolemaic coins from Ptolemy I to Ptolemy V, 
with issues of Ptolemy II prevailing. From the time of Antiochus III 
Ptolemaic coins disappear, and Seleucid coins reign supreme until about 
96 B.C., the most numerous being those of Antiochus III and IV. Almost 
exactly the same is true of Beth Zur ( 0 . R. Sellers, The Citadel of Beth Zur, 
1933, pp. 69 ff.). Here again after the Ptolemaic coins (the last being those of 
Ptolemy VI) we have none but the Seleucid, again with those of Antiochus III 
prevailing, until 96 B.c. In the last years of the Seleucid rule we have con¬ 
currently with the Seleucid issues some Maccabaean coins. Cf. below, n. 248 
on Seleuceia and Dura (on the mint of Dura below, p. 489) and E. Bikerman, 
loc. cit., pp. 211 ff., who quotes also the examples of Sardis and Lysimacheia. 
A. Heuss, Stadt und Herrscher, p. 195, denies on insufficient grounds the exist¬ 
ence of any monetary monopoly in the Seleucid Empire. 

246 On the coin hoards see the volume by Sydney P. Noe, A Bibliography 
of Greek Coin Hoards, 2nd ed., 1937, and K. Regling, ‘Hellenistischer Miinz- 
schatz aus Babylon’, Z.f.N. xxxviii (1928), pp. 92 ff.; cf. my article quoted 
in the preceding note. Occasional stray finds of Ptolemaic coins in Asia 
Minor do not contradict the above statement. Ptolemaic silver was of course 
good, and Ptolemaic coins would not be refused if occasionally offered in 
payment. 

246a £ j Newell, ‘The coinage of the eastern Seleucid Mints’, pp. 126 ff. 
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2 *7 0 . Kriickmann, Babyl. Rechts- u. Verwaltungsurk. &c., p. 68. See, e.g., 
M. Rutten, Controls de VEpoque seleucide, no. ii (sale of land), 1 . 12: ‘pour 
15 sides d’argent pur . . . en stateres d’Antiochus de bon poids ’, and many 
other documents where the same stereotyped expression is used. 

248 On the coins of Alexander and of the Seleucids discovered in Seleuceia 
between 1927 and 1931 see the excellent monograph of R. H. McDowell, 
Coins from Seleucia on the Tigris, 1935. On the coins of Europus-Dura see the 
chapters on the finds in Excav. of Dura-Europos, Prel. Rep., by A. R. Bellin¬ 
ger, esp. vol. iii, pp. 139 ff., and vol. iv, pp. 259 ff. ( cf. vol. vii-viii, pp. 391 ff., 
and my Dura-Europos and its Art, ch. i, n. 7 (A. R. Bellinger), cf. above, 
n. 245. 

On the weights, measures, and coins of Babylonia in Seleucid times, 
A. Aymard, Rev. E.A. xl (1938), p. 23, n. 4; cf. E. Bikerman, loc. cit., 
p. 228. 

25 ° The bronze weight of Babylon: A. Dumont, Rev. Arch, xx (1869), 
pp. 191 ff. Mel. d’arch. et d’epigr., 1892 (pp. 134 ft.); E. Babelon, ‘Inv. Coll. 
Wadd.’, Rev. Num. ii (1898), p. 635, no. 7466; F. Lehmann-Haupt, P.W.R., 
Suppl. iii. 607 ft.; 0 . Viedebantt, ‘Zur hebraischen, phonizischen und 
syrischen Gewichtskunde’, Z. d. d. Pal. Ver. xlv (1922), p. 15, no. 101; 
R. H. McDowell, Stamped and inscribed objects from Seleucia on the Tigris, 
p. 146 and p. 256 f.; E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., p. 214. The bronze weight 
of Seleuceia: R. H. McDowell, loc. cit., pp. 256 ft., cf. F. E. Brown’s review 
of the book in A.J.A. xlii (1938), pp. 607 ff. It is interesting to see that 
at Seleuceia in the Parthian period it was the municipal paraphylax who 
was in charge of the control of weights and measures. So it was in Asia 
Minor in Roman times (McDowell, loc. cit., weight in the British Museum). 
This function of the paraphylakes was pointed out by myself ( Stor. Ec. e 
Soc., p. 491) but is not mentioned by L. Robert, Et. Anat., pp. 98 ff., and 
T. R. S. Broughton, ‘ Roman Asia Minor ’ (T. Frank, Econ. Surv. iv), p. 868. 
The existence of the same practice in Parthian Seleuceia and Roman Asia 
Minor points to a common, probably Seleucid, origin. The paraphylax may 
have been an associate or a subordinate of the agoranomos. 

2s 1 No corpus of Hellenistic weights found in various parts of the Hellenis¬ 
tic world is in existence. (For the weights of Athens, E. Pernice, Griechische 
Gewichte, 1894, and for those of Delos, W. Deonna, 'Le Mobilier delien’, 
Delos, xviii, 1938, pp. 172 ft., cf. S. Reinach, Traite d’epigraphie grecque, 
p. 464 and L. Robert, Rev. Phil, xiii (65) (1939), pp. 185 ft.; see also my 
general remarks in Ch. VIII on the policy of the Hellenistic kings as regards 
weights and measures.) All the inscribed weights of Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Palestine will be published by P. R. Mouterde; cf. his remarks in Mel. 
Univ. St.-Joseph, xvii (1933), p. 246. I am indebted to him for permission 
to use his preliminary catalogue in manuscript, and I am also indebted to 
M. H. Seyrig for kindly sending me his notes on, and photographs of, the 
Syrian weights which have come to his notice. There are, however, some 
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useful collections of part of the material. The article ' Pondus ’ by E. Michon 
in Dar. et Saglio, D. d. A. is excellent; cf. F. Lehmann-Haupt, P.W.K., Supp. 
iii. 607 ff., and O. Viedebantt, ‘Zur hebraischen, phonizischen und syrischen 
Gewichtskunde’, Z. d. d. pal. Ver. xlv (1922), pp. 1 ff. Publications of single 
examples with useful comments will be found, for instance, in Babelon- 
Blanchet, Cat. d. Br. de la Bibl. nat., pp. 674 ff.; A. Dain, Inscr. gr. du Musee 
du Louvre. Textes inedits 1933, pp. 197 ff., nos. 237-45; E. Michon, Mem. 
Soc. Ant. Fr. li (1890), pp. 20 ff.; Bull. Soc. Ant. Fr., 1906, p. 193; Rev. 
Num. 4 ine ser. xvii (1913), pp. 314 ff.; Rev. Arch, v (1935), pp. 264 ff.; 
E. Pemice, Griechische Gewichte, p. 73. I reproduce some specimens of royal 
weights and of those of Antioch and Seleuceia on pis. liv and lv. On the 
control of weights by the Seleucid government, R. H. McDowell, Stamped 
and inscribed objects from Seleucia on the Tigris, pp. 151 ff. I may note in 
this connexion the curious weight of Athens (one of twelve weights of the 
same type) published by E. Pemice, loc. cit., p. 21 and no. 158, p. 106. This 
weight shows a countermark, the horned helmet of Seleucus I. Was it not 
an Attic weight used in the Seleucid Empire and counter-stamped by the 
royal office of weights and measures ? There is no section on weights and 
measures in Broughton’s 'Roman Asia Minor’. A further point to be 
noted is that the numerous weights styled in the inscriptions UeXevKela 
or ’Avnoxeta fil’d or UeXevKeiov or 'Avnoxeiov Mpvaiov, rjplfivovv, rerapTov, 
oySoov, €KKai8eKa.Tov, &c., may be explained, not as standard royal weights 
of Seleuceia and Antioch, but as those of king Seleucus or Antiochus. This 
was suggested in a private letter by H. Seyrig. In support of his view he 
quotes such expressions as BeXenneiov M8pa.xp.ov in I.G. xii. 2, 203 b 22 (270/ 
69 b.c.), cf. E. Babelon, Traite des monnaies, i, p. 486, and E. Bikerman, 
Inst. Sel., p. 4. I may add that expressions like ’AXe^avSpeiov, ArjprjrpUiov, 
&c., dpyvpiov are common in Hellenistic and later documents, see above, 
Ch. Ill, n. 50, and my article in Anat. St. W. H. Buckler, p. 297, n. 1. M. 
Seyrig’s suggestion is very attractive, but before forming a final judgement 
on this and many other problems regarding the ‘royal’ weights of the 
Seleucids, we must await the full publication of the copious material. 

ZS2 On the expeditions of Demodamas and Patrocles, M. Cary et E. War- 
mington, Les Explorateurs de VAntiquite, 1932 (or its English original), 
pp. 213 ff. In this book the authors deal with exploration, but commercial rela¬ 
tions are occasionally referred to. Cf. the hopelessly antiquated and incom¬ 
plete but useful book by R. Henning, Terrae incognitae, 1936, pp. 172 ff. 
and pp. 182 ff. These two books also discuss the relations between India 
and the Hellenistic world from the point of view of its exploration. On 
Demodamas and Patrocles cf. the interesting remarks of W. W. Tarn, The 
Greeks in Bactria and India, pp. 488 ff. 

253 While the eastern and southern trade of the Ptolemies has been made 
the object o( special study by many modem scholars, very little has been 
written on the trade of the Seleucids with India and Arabia. See my sketches: 
C.A.H. viii, pp. 651 ff., and vii, pp. 155 ff., and Caravan Cities, pp. 1 ff., and 
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W. W. Tarn, Hell. Civ., 2nd ed., pp. 209 ff. The best and fullest treatment of 
the subject in its various aspects will be found in W. W. Tarn, The Greeks 
in Bactria and India, 1938, esp. pp. U2 ff., and Appendix 14, also passim for the 
later development. Tarn (pp. 66 f., 261,367, and Appendix 12) has very much 
to say about the importance of the eastern sea route for the Seleucid commerce 
with India. He may be right for later times, but hardly for the third century 
b.c. On Gerrha see Tarn, loc. cit., Index, s.v. Gerrha, and the short but ex¬ 
cellent article of Tkac, P.W.K. vii. 1270 ff. The regular commercial relations 
between India and the Seleucid Empire are attested by the finds at Taxila. 
In the Hellenistic period this city was in close relations both with the Bos- 
poran kingdom (through the Sacians and later the Sarmatians) and with 
Seleucid Syria. The first connexion is proved by the jewellery of the Sacian 
period found at Taxila, which shows the same forms and ornamentation as 
the jewellery of the same and of earlier date in South Russia. The second we 
may infer from the many Hellenistic objects, in all probability of Syrian 
workmanship, found at Taxila. It was without doubt the Parthians who, 
after the middle of the third century b.c., acted as intermediaries between 
Seleucid Syria and Northern India. See Sir John Marshall, Guide to Taxila, 
3rd ed., 1936, and his forthcoming book on.Taxila. On Seleuceia see above 
note 227. Cf. P. R. Mouterde, Mel. Univ. St.-Joseph, xix (1935), p. 119 f. 
(an inscription of Seleuceia illustrating the constitution of the city). On 
the Seleucid mints in the eastern part of the empire see E. T. Newell’s 
book quoted in n. 243. A careful investigation of the many faience and glass 
beads found in China (mostly local imitations of western originals) might 
materially assist us to form some idea of the development of trade relations 
between China and the western world. According to C. G. Seligman and H. C. 
Beck, Bull. Mus. Far Eastern Ant. (Stockholm), x (1938), pp. 1 ff., such 
local beads appear in the Far East from the fourth century b.c. We know 
very little of the attention paid by the Seleucids to the development and 
maintenance of their roads. A general idea of them may be derived from 
the sketch map by W. W. Tarn, C.A.H . vii, facing p. 155. Seleucus I in¬ 
herited a good system of roads from Persia and its satraps and vassal 
kings (e.g. Ps.-Ar. Oecon. ii. 14, on Condylus, the hyparch of Mausolus) 
but he certainly added a good deal of his own. 'OSot /JacriAwcat, for instance, 
are several times mentioned as boundaries of the estate of Laodice ( O.G.I. 
225; Welles, R.C. 18, 1 . 4, and 20, 11 . 10, 16, 17), cf. craduds fiaoiXiKos near 
the Tigris not far from Babylon, Diod. xix. 92. 3. On the routes across 
the Syrian desert in ancient and modern times, Chr. Ph. Grant, The Syrian 
Desert Caravans, Travel, Exploration, 1937. 

254 On the earthquake, and the royal and other gifts to Rhodes, and Poly¬ 
bius’ detailed account, M. Holleaux, Rev. E.G. xxxvi (1923), pp. 480 ff.; 
on the gift of Seleucus, ibid., p. 485; F. Hiller von Gaertringen, P.W.K., 
art. ‘Rhodos’, 785; E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., p. 119. I cannot discuss here the 
chronological problem. Polybius explicitly states that Seleucus, the donor, 
was the father of Antiochus III. The ship or ships of Seleucus I: see the 
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Tab. Hierop. 442 b 31; 161 B 78, and later, e.g., Inscr. de Delos 1432 A b 11, 
55; 1441 A 11. 91; 1450 A 174. Cf. W. Deonna, 'Le mobilier delien’, Delos, 
xviii, 1938, p. 197 (little votive ship pi. ill, 21, and p. 199 fig. 234). W. W. 
Tam, Antig. Gon., p. 81, thinks that the ship or ships were dedicated by 
Seleucus after his marriage with Stratonice in memory of the naval victories 
of her father Demetrius. I am inclined to connect them with a naval victory 
of Seleucus himself. Offerings of Stratonice can be traced in Delos from 
279 b.c. (Tab. Hierop. 161 A 91, cf. B 15 and note, where the other gifts are 
listed); cf. on Stratonice W. W. Tarn, Antig. Gon., pp. 349 ff.; Geyer, P.W.K. 
iv a, 319 ff., no. 8. The Stratonicea were probably organized by Antigonus 
Gonatas in honour of his sister Stratonice, wife of Antiochus I, or by 
Antiochus II, but I must note that the identity of the Stratonice in whose 
honour the Stratonicea were founded is disputed. I cannot here discuss this 
question which has no direct bearing on the subject of this book (see, e.g., 
W. W. Tarn, C.A.H. vii, pp. 715 and 722; Geyer, loc. cit., no. 9; Durrbach, 
Choix, 16; E. Bikerman, Rev. H.A. xl (1938), pp. 374 f., and the other 
books and articles on the history of the Hellenistic world in the middle of 
the third century quoted above, Ch. I, n. 12). 

255 On the system of taxation of the Seleucids in general, see E. Bikerman, 
Inst. Sel., pp. 106 ff. (Fisc seleucide). On the land-taxes of the Seleucids in 
Asia Minor and on the different forms of land-tenure in Asia Minor under the 
Seleucids, my Staatspacht, p. 356 f., and my Kolonat, pp. 240 ff., cf. C.A.H. 
vii, pp. 176 ff.; W. W. Tam, Hell. Civ., 2nd ed., p. 127 f., and E. Bikerman, 
loc. cit., pp. 176 ff. My views do not always coincide with those of Bikerman. 
I cannot, however, enter here into a detailed discussion of the various con¬ 
troversial points. See also A. Heuss, Stadt und Herrscher, pp. 105 ff. <&opoi 
of the x<*>P a around Teos and Lebedus are regarded by Antigonus as the 
natural source of supply for the cities in its neighbourhood, Welles, R.C. 
3, 11 . 83 ff., and his note on the passage. It is evident that these <f>6pot 
were paid in kind. On the other hand, the payments of the Laodice estate 
were calculated in money, ibid. 18, 1. 10, and there is no mention in the 
Laodice documents of payments in kind, while the peasants of the village 
of Baetocaece paid their dues in kind, ibid. 70. 9: Kal ovv rots ivearwros 
erovs yev\vj'] pacnv ottcds ij airo ravrr]s 7 rpoaoSos, ktX. The statement of the 
Mnesimachus inscription of Sardis (Inscr. Sardis, i, col. I, 11 . 12-13), r&v 
ayyelcov rcHv olvrjpwv Kal tov popov tov apyvpiKov Kal tov XrjrovpyiKov /cat 
tlov dXXcuv tojv yevopivaiv Ik t&v kco/juov Kal tovtojv ert rrXiov, gives the 

impression that several payments both in kind and money were made by the 
inhabitants of the villages, though in general the popoi from the various 
parts of the estate of Mnesimachus are calculated in cash. Remission of 
SeKarrj to the settled soldiers: O.G.I. 229, 11 .100 ff. 

2 * 6 On Palestine see the bibliography in C.A.H. vii, p. 901, cf. below, 
Ch. VII, n. 103. 

2 ®7 Rabbi J. Newman, The agricultural life of the Jews in Babylonia, 
1932, pp. 161 ff. It was Dr. F. M. Heichelheim who drew my attention to this 
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book. He will deal with the problem of Parthian and Sasanian taxation in 
his forthcoming book. The Public Finances of the Hellenistic Empires. 

238 On the salt revenue in Egypt, above, p. 309 and note no. On the same 
revenue in the Seleucid kingdom F. Heichelheim, P.W.K., art. ‘Monopole', 
190. 2; my paper ‘Seleucid Babylonia’, Yale Class. Stud, iii (1932), 
pp. 82 ff.; R. H. McDowell, Stamped and inscribed objects from Seleucia on the 
Tigris, 1935, pp. 179 ff., and the review of this book by F. E. Brown in A.J.A. 
xlii (1938), pp. 607 ff.; E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., pp. 112 ff. I cannot discuss 
here the various interpretations of the same scanty evidence suggested by 
the above-named scholars. 

23 9 On the taxes of the Seleucids, E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., loc. cit. In this 
book the reader will find references to the ancient sources. 

260 See the preceding note, and cf. W. L. Westermann, 'Sklaverei', P.W.K., 
Suppl. vi. 931. It is well known that slave labour was extensively used in 
Babylonia in the Persian and Seleucid periods: see I. Mendelssohn, Legal 
Aspects of Slavery in Babylonia, Assyria and Palestine, 1932; O. Kriickmann, 
loc. cit., pp. 18 ff.; B. Meissner, ‘Warenpreise in Babylonien’, Berl. Abh., 
1936, i, pp. 36 ff. Note that among the slaves there were privileged classes, 
those who could not be bought and sold on the market. Such are the sirku 
of the temples—the UpoSovXoi (see P. Koschaker, 'liber einige gr. Rechts- 
urkunden aus dem ostl. Randgebieten des Hellenismus', Abh. Sachs. Akad. 
xlii (1931), pp. 76 ff.), the mysterious SaSanu, but especially the royal slaves 
and slaves in the service of the army. These facts show how large were the 
numbers of slaves in Seleucid Babylonia and how many of them were in the 
service of the kings. We are reminded of the large numbers of slaves owned 
by the Roman emperors. See M. Rutten, Contrats de VEpoque seleucide, 
pp. 135 ff., cf. E. Bikerman, loc. cit., p. 176, and A. Aymard, Rev. £.A. xl 
(1938), p. 35, n. 4. The few parchments and papyri found at Europus- 
Dura (above, note 221) show that there were many slaves there in Parthian 
and Roman times. The same is attested for Asia Minor by the Mnesimachus 
inscription (above, note 255). There is no doubt that slavery was much more 
prevalent in the Seleucid kingdom than in Egypt, in spite of the existence of 
serfdom in the former.* See above, n. 236 and below, n. 270 on the manu¬ 
missions of Susa. However, a special study of the slaves and the ‘ Sklaven- 
recht’ of Babylonia is much needed. It is particularly important to dis¬ 
tinguish between the various forms of serfdom and real slavery in the Greek 
sense of the word. A very interesting instance is furnished by the manu¬ 
missions of Susa mentioned above. Prof. C. B. Welles points out to me that 
slaves manumitted by the Greek soldiers are all women of about 30 years of 
age. According to him they may have been their concubines, like the 
Phoenician Aai/cd acofiara, concubines of Greek soldiers mentioned in the 
Vienna papyrus discussed above (p. 343, and n. 138). 

261 On the expenditure of the Seleucids, E. Bikerman, op. cit., pp. 122 ff. 

262 I avoid the word ‘urbanization’ which I made use of in my Social 
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and Economic History of the Roman Empire, in order to avoid conveying the 
idea that the two processes—that of the Hellenistic period and that of the 
Roman Empire—were identical in their form and purpose. Roman urbaniza¬ 
tion consisted mainly in the introduction of urban life and urban mentality 
of the Greco-Italian type into areas of almost purely tribal and village life, 
while the building of Greek cities by the Seleucids had many and various 
purposes set out below, among which the substitution of city life for tribal 
life on a large scale was not included. The object of Greco-Macedonian coloni¬ 
zation was first and foremost military and political; the urbanization of the 
Roman Empire had no military object at all, and its political raison d’etre 
was much less prominent than its social, economic, and cultural purpose. 
Real urbanization had been achieved in Syria, Babylonia, and Mesopotamia 
long before the conquest of Alexander. 

The locus classicus on Dura-Europus and its founder Nicanor is Isidorus 
of Charax, i, cf. Cosm. Rav. ii, 13, p. 82, ed. Parthey and Pinder. A dis¬ 
cussion of the problem with references to the ancient sources and modern 
contributions will be found in my article: ‘ The foundation of Dura-Europos 
on the Euphrates’ in Ann. Inst. Kondakov, x (1938), volume in honour of 
A. A. Vasiliev, pp. 99 ff. It is unnecessary to repeat here the contents of this 
paper. Cf. A. H. M. Jones, The Cities &c., pp. 216 ff., and H. Bengtson, Die 
Strategic in der hell. Zeit, i, 1937, pp. 184 ff., who have been led independently 
by the same evidence to somewhat similar conclusions. 

264 The following are some of the best summaries of our information regard¬ 
ing the colonization of the Seleucid Empire: E. R. Bevan, House of Seleucus, 
1902, chs. 11-13; K. J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. iv, 2nd ed., pp. 251 ff.; E. Meyer, 
Bliite und Niedergang des Hellenismus in Asien, 1925; Ernst Meyer, Die Grenzen 
der hellenistischen Staaten in Kleinasien, 1925; F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura- 
Europos, 1926, pp. xvff.; V. Tscherikower, Die hellenistischen Stddtegrundungen 
&c., Philol., Supp. xix (1927); W. W. Tarn, Hell. Civ., 2nd ed. pp. 130 ff., and 
the map in C.A.H. vii, facing p. 155; G. T. Griffith, The Mercenaries &c., 
1935, pp. 147 ff.; A. H. M. Jones, The Cities, &c., 1937, esp. pp. 216 ff. and 
pp. 227 ff., cf. also his chapter on Asia Minor. Quite recently W. W. Tam, 
The Greeks in Bactria and India, 1938, pp. 1 ff., has given an interesting 
survey of the Seleucid colonization of the Near East in connexion with a fine 
description of the general policy of Seleucus I and his successors. Cf. E. 
Bikerman, Inst. Sel., pp. 78 ff. The locus classicus about the Macedonian 
colonization is App. Syr. 57. 

26 $ See preceding note and U. Kahrstedt, ‘Syrische Territorien in hellenis- 
tischer Zeit’, Abh. Gott. Ges., N.F., xix. 2 (1926); W. Otto, ‘Beitrage zur 
Seleukidengeschichte’, Bay. Abh. xxxiv. 1 (1928); E. Honigmann, ‘Syria’, 
P.W.K. iv A, esp. 1610 ff.; F. Schachermeyr, ‘Mesopotamia’, P.W.K. xv, 
esp. 1140 ff., and A. H. M. Jones, The Cities &c., pp. 242 ff. I cannot accept 
Mr. Jones’s redistribution of the four satrapies of the Seleucids, which con¬ 
tradicts the clear statement of Posidonius and is based on no reliable evidence. 
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A more thorough archaeological exploration of the Seleucis will certainly 
yield new evidence on the Hellenistic period of its history. The existence of 
Parapotamia on the Euphrates as a separate satrapy to which for administra¬ 
tive purposes the Arabian tribes of the Syrian desert were attached is well 
attested by Polybius (v. 48. 16, cf. v. 69. 5), Isidorus of Charax (according to 
whom Parapotamia began to the south of Nicephorion, G.G.M. i, p. 247), and 
Strabo (xvi. 2. 11). This literary evidence is supported and completed by 
documents recently discovered. D. Perg. 10 ( Yale Class. Stud, ii (1931), p. 6) 
of a.d. 120 shows that at this time a governor-general ruled in the name of the 
Parthian king over Mesopotamia and Parapotamia and was at the same time 
Arabarches. Certain other documents acquaint us with the official names of 
Dura-Europus, which were Evpamos iv napaTrorapla (D. Perg. 21, 1 . 3 and 40, 
1 .3, both of a.d. 87, C. B. Welles, Z. d. Sav.-Stift. lvi (1936), p. 101; Exc. Dura- 
Europos , Prel. Rep., vi, 1936, p. 420, n. 3) and later Evpaiiros itpos ’Apapla ( D . 
Perg. 23, 1 .4, a.d. 180; C. B. Welles, Papyri und Altertumsw., 1934, p. 382; Exc. 
Dura-Europos, loc. cit., p. 429). The name of Evpambs irpos ’Apafila occurs of 
course in Roman times only, but it must be remembered that in D. Perg. 10 the 
governor of Mesopotamia and Parapotamia is at the same time Arabarches. 
Pliny’s statement concerning the Parapotamia on the Tigris (N.H. vi. 131) 
may be exact, though the existence of a Parapotamia on the Tigris is not 
attested elsewhere. See my comments on D. Perg. 10 in Yale Class. Stud, ii 
(1931), pp. 42 ff. As regards Parapotamia I agree with B. Niese, Gesch. d. gr. 
u. mak. St. ii, p. 94, and Lehmann-Haupt, P.W.K. ii A, 168, art. ‘Satrap’, 
against K. J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch., 2nd ed., iv. 2, p. 358. 

266 On the cleroi of the city of Antioch, see my Storia Soc. ed Ec. d. Imp. 
Rom., p. 312, n. 19. On Antioch, the bibliography ibid., p. 157, n. 3, cf. above 
and, on the other cities of the Tetrapolis and on Syria in general, ibid., 
p. 161, note. On the ‘ territory ’ of Antioch and Apamea, E. Littman, Ruinen- 
stdtten und Schriftdenkmdler Syriens, 1917; P. J. Mattem, ‘A travers les 
villes mortes de Haute Syrie ’, Mel. Univ. St.-Joseph, xvii. i. 1933, and my 
paper ‘La Syrie Romaine’, Rev. Hist, clxxv (1935), pp. 1 ff. Cf. W. W. Tam, 
The Greeks in Bactria and India, p. 7 and n. 4, and F. Cumont, ‘The Popula¬ 
tion of Syria’, J.R.S. xxiv (1934), pp. 187 ff., and C.A.H. xi, pp. 613 ff. 

267 On Seleuceia in Pieria see the admirable paper of M. Holleaux, ‘Une 
inscription de Seleucie-de-Pierie', B.C.H. lvii (1933), pp. 6 ff. (the last work 
of this great and much regretted student of Hellenistic history). The inscrip¬ 
tion of Seleuceia interpreted by Holleaux plays a large part in the discussion 
of the problem of the relations between the Seleucids and the cities of their 
kingdom in general. See above, Ch. Ill, n. 15, and below, p. 489. Seleuceia 
on the Tigris above, notes 227 and 253. 

268 I cannot enter here into a detailed discussion of the thesis almost 
universally accepted by the leading modern scholars, that the Seleucid 
foundations with geographical Macedonian names were military colonies, 
KaroiKiai, not cities, iroXeis, of the Greek type; that they therefore had no 
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city constitution and no territory assigned to them; and that some of them 
later received new dynastic names, which meant that they were promoted to 
the rank of Greek cities. I doubt very much whether we have sufficient 
material for such bold generalizations. I prefer therefore to describe some 
of the best known colonies, i.e. to set out what little we know of their social 
and economic conditions. For finer distinctions and more detailed discussion 
I may refer to the books quoted in note 264 and especially to the recent book 
by W. W. Tam, some of whose suggestions, however, I do not regard as 
very probable. In my opinion the Seleucid work of colonization was highly 
diversified and presented different aspects in the various satrapies. Moreover, 
we must sharply distinguish between those cities which had a long history 
behind them and where the Macedonian or Greek colony was superimposed 
on a community possessing immemorial traditions—whether Iranian, Indian, 
Elamitic, Babylonian, Aramaean, or Phoenician—and those little hamlets 
and fortresses of natives which were transformed into Greco-Macedonian 
cities or perhaps KaroiKiai. Excavation alone may in time enable us to give 
a general picture of the colonization of the East by the Seleucids. Cf. below, 
pp. 491 ff. 

269 Constitution and social and economic conditions of Dura-Europus: 
F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, Introduction, and the short summaries 
that I have published of the results of the recent excavations: Cittd Caro- 
vaniere, 1934, pp. 141 ff.; C.A.H. xi, pp. 115 ff., and Dura-Europos and its 
Art, 1938, ch. i. On the royal judges and the xp^opoXanes, above, note 241; 
on the dynastic cult of the Seleucids, above, note 231; subdivision of the 
territory into villages, C. B. Welles, Arch, de l’Hist, du Droit orient, i (1937), 
pp. 271 ff., and Excav. Dura-Europos, Prel. Rep. v, p. 310, cf. vii-viii, pp. 433 ff. 
According to the documents of Parthian and Roman times the territory of the 
Greek city of Europus was very large. On the north it certainly extended to the 
Khabur river. The fact that many Evpat-naloi are recorded in the later docu¬ 
ments as oIkoCvtss in a village seems to indicate that their ancestral cleroi 
belonged to the territory of some village in the territory of Europus. A good 
parallel to the royal law or order on inheritance is furnished by the mention of 
the ‘ orders (“ data ”) of the king which are recorded as regards the deposits ’ in 
a cuneiform tablet containing a contract of deposit of the time of Antiochus 
III (218 B.C.), J. N. Strassmaier, Zeitschr. f. Ass. iii (1888), p. 137, no. 13 ; 
O. Kruckmann, Bahyl. Rechts- u. Verwaltungsurk., p. 68. On the mint of 
Dura see the forthcoming paper of A. R. Bellinger and E. T. Newell. 

2 ?° F. Cumont, C.R. Ac. Inscr., 1930, p. 214; 1931, pp. 238 ff.; 1937, 
pp. 313 ff. and 1938, pp. 305 ff.; W. W. Tam, Mil. Glotz, 1932, pp. 831 ff.; 
A. Wilhelm, Gott. Nachr., Fachgr. i, N.F., i. 4 (1935), pp. 79 ff.; W. W. Tam, 
The Greeks in Bactria and India, pp. 27 ff. On the manumissions, L. Robert, 
Rev. Phil, x (1936), pp. 137 ff., cf. above, n. 236. The ingenious restoration by 
Robert of the document in S.E.G. vii. 15 shows that the document is a regular 
Greek manumission. Note that the manumittor is a certain Bdxx<-°[s • • • 
pdp.€vos~} | eZmi t rjs Evav8po[v Imrapxlas (?)], i.e. a soldier. On the constitution 
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and social life of Seleuceia in Parthian times, see my remarks in C.A.H. xi, 
p. 119 f. 

271 On the parchments of Avroman, above, note 221, cf. C. B. Welles, 
Yale Class. Stud, v (1935), pp. 118 ff. 

272 Rural Macedonian settlements in Asia Minor: H. Swoboda, K. F. Herr¬ 
mann, Lehrbuch, i. 3, 6th ed., 1913, pp. 199 ff.; Oertel, P.W.K. xi. 3 ff., art. 
KdroiKoi (with bibliography), cf. the remarks of L. Robert, Rev. Arch. 6 me 
s6r. iii (1934), pp. 88 ff., esp. p. 91, and A. H. M. Jones, The Cities, &c., 
p. 115. A revised list of the Macedonian KaroiKiai and some remarks on the 
character of these rural settlements will be found in E. Bikerman, Inst. 
Sel., pp. 80 ff. 

273 Cf. the following letters nos. 39 and 40 and A. Wilhelm, Wien. Am. 
lvii (1920), pp. 40 ff. Note that O.G.I. 236 testifies to the activity of Zeuxis 
in Asia Minor. 

274 On the Seleucid management of the x^P a jSacrtA tK V> m y Kolonat, 
pp. 246 ff. On the estates assigned to various persons by the king, in addition 
to my Kolonat, see E. Komemann, ‘Domanen’, P.W.K., Suppl. iv. 234 ff. 
The inscription of Mnesimachus is discussed by W. H. Buckler and D. M. 
Robinson, A.J.A. xvi {1912), pp. 11 ff., cf. p. 533 f. A new revision of the 
text with some comments in Sardis, vii, Gr. and Lat. Inscr. 1 (complete 
bibliography, ibid., p. 7), cf. E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., p. 181 f. Babylonian 
tablets: above, n. 234. On the policy of the Seleucids in general, W. W. Tam, 
Hell. Civ., 2nd ed., pp. 122 ff. and E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., pp. 176 ff. 

275 On the number of Macedonians and Greeks in Egypt and Syria, A. Segre, 
‘Note sulTeconomia dell’Egitto ellenistico nell’eta Tolemaica’, Bull. Soc. 
Arch. Alex, xxix (1934), pp. 257 ff., and the discussion of his calculations, 
above, p. 331 f., n. 126. Cf. below, Ch. VIII. On the size of the armies of the 
Seleucids, G. T. Griffith, The Mercenaries of the Hellenistic World, pp. i43ff. 
and E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., pp. 51 ff. 

276 F. Cumont, ‘The population of Syria', J.R.S. xxiv (1934), pp. 187 ff. 
cf. F. M. Heichelheim, ‘Roman Syria’, T. Frank, Econ. Surv. iv, pp. 158 ff. 
On Antioch: St. John Chrysostom, Homil. in Ignat. 4 ( Patr. Gr. 1 , p. 591) and 
Homil. 85 (86) {Patr. Gr. lviii, p. 762). Note that in Roman times the city 
of Apamea occupied an area of 618 acres. Note also that in much later times 
the territory of Cyrrhus occupied 1,600 square miles and contained 800 
Christian parishes and about 200,000 orthodox inhabitants, Theodoret. Epist. 
42 and 113 {Patr. gr. lxxxiii, pp. 1217 and 1220 and 1316). Cf. below, 
Ch. VIII. 

277 The standard formula was extensively used and in such a way that it 
is difficult to decide whether it applies to independent communities alone, 
or to these and to self-governing bodies within the kingdom. The earliest 
mention of the formula in the Hellenistic period is, so far as I know, the 
statement of Diod. xix. 57. 3 (314 b.c.) about Antigonus: ra r edvrj nal noXeis 
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Kal Swaaras npoaeKaXetro els ovp[iaxlav. Next comes the well-known inscrip¬ 
tion O.G.I. 229, 1 . 11, where Seleucus II writes in regard to the asylia of 
Smyrna: itpos rovs fSaaiXeis Kal rovs Swaaras Kal ras noXeis Kal ra eOvrj, cf. 
S.I.G. 3 590, 1 . 11, about 196 B.C. {recognition of aavXla of Didyma by edvq, 
mXeis, and flaoiXeis). The terminology was still the same in the time of Sulla 
and Caesar, S.I.G. 3 760—Caesar (with the note by J. Keil), and O.G.I. 441, 

I . 130—Sulla. Cf. in general E. Meyer, Bliite und Niedergang des Hellenismus, 
p. 43, n. 1, and Ernst Meyer, Die Grenzen &c., p. 138. It was C. B. Welles 
who suggested to me the interpretation of Zdvq as including some Kowa. 

J. Keil regards eOinj as meaning tribes, not yet organized as poleis and demoi. 
E. Bikerman quotes in support of Keil's opinion Jos. A.J. xii, 142. 

278 On the native tribes and dynasts, see above, note 230 and below, p. 516. 

279 I have dealt with the temples of Asia Minor in detail in my Kolonat, 
pp. 269 ff., and I have very little to add to the evidence that I have collected 
and illustrated in that book. In fact very little new material has been added 
to the evidence available in 1910, and very little work has been done on the 
subject. Cf. W. W. Tam, Hell. Civ., 2nd ed., pp. 124 ff.; E. Bikerman, 
Inst. Sel., pp. 172 ft; T. R. S. Broughton, ‘Rom. Asia Minor’ (T. Frank, 
Econ. Survey, iv), pp. 641 ff., 676 ff. 

280 a good list of sanctuaries in Asia Minor that owned land or villages 
in Hellenistic and Roman times will be found in T. R. S. Broughton, loc. cit., 
p. 676. On the village temples and villages which belonged to temples of the 
Roman period see H. Swoboda, ‘Kome’, P.W.K. Suppl. iv. 963 ff.; my Storia 
Ec. e Soc., p. 304, n. 5, and Broughton, loc. cit., pp. 641 ff. On the sanctuary 
of Apollo Laerbenus, M.A.M.A. iv. pp. 96 ft., and L. Robert, Ant. Class. 
iv (1935), p. 461, and Villes d’Asie Mineure, 1935, pp. 127 ff., cf. Broughton, 
loc. cit., pp. 681 ff. 

281 On the temples of Olba and the Plutonium of Nysa above, p. 439. 
I shall deal later with the temples of Pontus, Cappadocia, and Armenia. 
The hypothetical temple-state of Commagene was probably not very different 
from the later Commagenian monarchy as reflected in the well-known inscrip¬ 
tions of Nimrud Dagh, O.G.I. 383; L. Jalabert et R. Mouterde, Inscr. ... de 
la Syrie, 1, nos. iff., esp. 47, cf. my paper 'IIpoyovoC J.H.S. Iv (1935), 
pp. 63 ff., and below, Ch. VI, nn. 121 and 131. 

282 See my Kolonat, pp. 269 ff. We know for example that the village of 
the god of Baetocaece was given to a high official of one of the Seleucids 
(Welles, R.C. 70) and that a part at least of the land that belonged to the 
temple of Aezani was divided among the soldiers of the Seleucid army {O.G.I. 
502). Asylia: the Plutonium of Nysa, above, p. 439, and the temple of 
Amyzon, Welles, R.C. 40. AeKarij paid by a temple (?), Welles, R.C. 41 
(temple of Seleuceia-Tralles). A tax on sheep was paid by the high priest 
and the ko-toikoi of the temple of Apollo Tarsenus to the Pergamene kings 
(Welles, R.C. 47), cf. E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., p. 114. On the k<xtoikoi of the 
temple territories, Welles, R.C., p. 345. 
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283 Other still more doubtful cases are quoted in my Kolonat, pp. 275 ff., 
cf. T. R. S. Broughton, Roman Asia Minor, pp. 642 ff. The epigraphical 
evidence relating to the temple of Men Ascaenus, which yielded a large crop 
of inscriptions, or rather to the two temples of this god connected with the 
city of Antioch, has been collected and revised by H. Kasten, Bursian, 253 
(1936), pp. 64 ff. On Stratonicea, W. W. Tarn, Hell. Civ., 2nd ed., p. 136, 
and W. Ruge, P.W.K. iv a, 322 ff. Oppermann, ibid. Suppl. v. 453 f., and 
L. Robert, Villes d’Asie Mineure, p. 81 f., and £t. Anat., passim (Index s.v. 
Stratonicee de Carie). 

284 On the question whether bans is an Anatolian word see E. H. Sturte- 
vant in Welles, R.C., p. 320. It is surprising to find the word used by a 
Semite in Transjordan. Another Anatolian word, according to Prof. E. H. 
Sturtevant (private letter), is tyrsis. Cf. my ‘Notes on the econ. policy of 
the Pergamene kings’, Anat. Stud. pres, to Sir William Ramsay, p. 374, n. 1. 

28s I have dealt with the Aaol fiacnAiKol and with the kcItoikoi and ndpoLKot 
of the cities and temples in my Kolonat, pp. 258 ff., cf. Swoboda, P.W.K., 
Suppl. iv. 961 ff., art. ‘Rome’; Oertel, P.W.K. xi. 3 ff., art. ‘Koltoikoi’; 
Komemann, P.W.K., Suppl. iv. 234 ff., art. ‘Domanen’, cf. my paper in 
the Anat. Stud. pres, to Sir William Ramsay, pp. 371 ff., and E. Bikerman, 
Inst. Sel., pp. 176 ff. On the temple katoikoi, above, note 282. 

286 On the history of Damascus and her ancient remains see J. Sauvaget, 
‘Esquisse d’une histoire de Damas’, Rev. Et. Islam., 1934, pp. 422 ff. 

287 Welles, R.C. 70, 9: onoos rj and r avrrjs (i.e. r rjs Kiofirjs) vpoaoSos avaAlaia]- 
Tcu els ras Kara prjv a{s} avvTeXovpevas dvalas Kal raXXa ra rrpds av^r/aiv tov 
lepov awrelvovra vno tov KaOeorapAvov vno tov Oeov lepecos (vs eWioTai (quoted 
in this connexion by E. Bikerman, loc. cit., p. 174). 

288 On the villages of Syria in Roman times see the bibliography quoted 
in my Storia Soc. ed Econ., pp. 315 ff.; cf. my paper ‘La Syrie romaine’. 
Rev. Hist, clxxv (1935), esp. pp. 27 ff., and F. Cumont, C.A.H. xi, pp. 613 ff. 
On the villages of Mesopotamia see the parchments and papyri of Dura, 
above, n. 221. 

289 See the remarks of W. W. Tam based on material supplied by Dr. 
Sidney Smith (Hell. Civ., 2nd ed., p. 118). 

290 O. Kriickmann, Babyl. Rechts- und Verwaltungsurk. &c.; P.Koschaker 
‘Keilschriftrecht’, Zeitschr. d. d. Morgenl. Ges. lxxxix (N.F. 14) (1935), 
pp. 1 ff.; A. Aymard, Rev. £.A. xi (1938), pp. n ff., and E. Bikerman, 
Inst. Sel., pp. 174 ff. 

291 See my remarks on this problem in my Seleucid Babylonia. The private 
seals of the bullae have never been collected, described, and published in full. 
Some are reproduced in the works quoted in note 221 (at the end). Cf. M. 
Rutten, Contrats de I’Epoque seleucide, pp. 114 ff., esp. pp. 120 ff., and two 
plates, and A. Aymard, loc. cit., p. 38. The impressions should be studied 

3261.3 K 
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side by side with the intaglios of the same time and with the contemporary 
terracottas and pottery which are found in large quantities in the ruins of 
the Babylonian cities, especially in Seleuceia see my * Dura and the Problem 
of Parthian Art’, Yale Class. Stud, v, pp, 179ft. 

292 The texts relating to Nicarchus and Kephallon are cited in note 235. 
W. W. Tarn and M. Holleaux (quoted in the same note, cf. W. W. Tarn, 
The Greeks in Bactria and India, p. 26, n. 1) think that Kephallon was either 
the epistates or the strategos of Uruk. They may be partly right. For the 
king, Kephallon was probably a magistrate equivalent rather to the Greek 
strategos than to the Greek epistates, while there may have been in the city 
a Greek epistates. We have evidence of two men in charge of a Greco-Oriental 
city, one a Greek, Antiochus, the other an Iranian, Phraates, probably agents 
of the Parthian king, in the well-known inscription of Seleuceia on the 
Eulaeus ( S.E.G . vii. 1; Welles, R.C. 75, cf. W. W. Tam, The Greeks in Bactria 
and India, p. 27 and M. Engers, Mnem. vii (1938-9), pp. 136 ff.). The office 
of the ‘city-lord’ may have been hereditary at Uruk as the office of the 
strategos and epistates was later in Parthian Dura. On the status of Uruk in 
the Seleucid period, A. Aymard, loc. cit., p. 33, n. 2. He comes to the same 
conclusions as myself. 

293 On the double names in Uruk in general, A. Aymard, loc. cit., 
pp. 30 ff. (with bibliography), cf. H. Bengtson, Die Welt als Gesch. v (1939), 
p. 180, and on the double names in general W. Otto, Kulturgeschichte des 
Altertums, p. 100, n. 201, and E. Bikerman, Rev. Hist. Rel. cxv (1937), 
pp. 215 ff. Note that a complete change of name was not allowed in Egypt 
( B.G.XJ. 1213 and 1250; cf. above, n. 121 and below, Ch. VIII). It is well 
known that double names are "very common in Hellenistic and still more in 
Roman times throughout Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia. For the first 
two, P. Dhorme, Rev. Bibl., 1925, p. 292; for the second C. B. Welles quoted 
in the following note. 

294 A. Aymard, loc. cit., p. 32, is inclined to minimize the numbers of the 
Greek residents at Uruk. This I regard as a petitio principii. The assumption 
of a second Babylonian name by a Greek is, of course, less probable and com¬ 
mon, especially in early Hellenistic times before the policy of association 
became a leading feature of the policy of the Seleucids, than the assumption 
of a Greek name by a Babylonian (on the later times C. B. Welles, Dura Rep. 
vii-viii, p. 431). However, the use by an individual of a Greek name only, 
especially if the name of the father is also Greek, is to my mind almost con¬ 
clusive. The deed of Nicanor, son of Democrates, A. Aymard, loc. cit., p. 35, 
n. 4 (with bibliography). 

295 Above, pp. 469 ff. 

296 In a document of 218 B.c. which deals with a depositum irregulare 
we read ‘ according to the law of the king which is written about the deposi¬ 
tum', F. E. Peiser, Keilinschr. Bibl. iv, pp. 316 ff., 1 . 9 f.; M. San Nicolo, 
Beitr. z. Rechtsg. im Ber. der Keilschr. Rechtsquellen, 1931, p. 84. 
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297 The treasury of Bel at Babylon was managed in the reign of Antiochus 
IV by a royal officer in exactly the same way as the finances of the temple 
of Sardis were managed by a royal neokoros in the time of Eumenes II, 
A. T. Olmstead, J. Am. Or. Soc. lvi (1936), p. 247, cf. E. Bikerman, Inst. 
Sel., p. 174. 

298 E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., pp. 170 ff. 

299 All works on Hellenistic history deal with the basic problem of the 
hellenization of the Seleucid kingdom. It is unnecessary to quote them here. 
A good summary will be found, e.g. in E. Meyer, Bliite und Niedergang des 
Hellenismus in Asien, 1925. Cf. note 293 and Ch. VI, n. 130, and the pages 
devoted to this topic in W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, pp. 67 ff. 
On the hellenized Sidonians of the time of the Ptolemies see above, p. 341, 
and n. 137. Especially illuminating is the inscription from Sidon recently 
republished and illustrated by E. Bikerman, Mel. syr. R. Dussaud, 1939, 
pp. 91 ff., which may belong to the last years of the rule of the Ptolemies or 
to the first of that of the Seleucids. A Greek settler in Marissa in Palestine, 
pi. Lvm (with description). I may mention in addition a man bearing a Greek 
name and descended from a father and grandfather with Greek names who 
in 47 b.c. was president (archon) of an association of cutlers (fiaxaiponoioi) at 
Sidon, below, Ch. VIII. It is very probable that the family was a family 
of hellenized Phoenicians and the association an oriental hellenized guild. 

300 On the gradual orientalization of the Greeks in the Seleucid kingdom 
see my paper ‘ L’Hellenisme en Mesopotamie ’, Scientia, 1933, Febr., pp. no ff., 
cf. my Dura-Europos and its Art, ch. i. W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria 
and India, pp. 34 ff., 67 ff., minimizes the influence of the East on the Greek 
settlers. Intermarriage for him is a negligible factor, and he thinks that 
religious aspirations were of little importance. Dura he regards not as typical 
but as exceptional, and he eliminates it without discussion. On the temple 
of Zeus Olympius in Dura see my Dura-Europos and its Art, ch. ii, p. 36, and 
on this temple and the semi-oriental image of Zeus Olympius, my paper ‘Le 
Gad de Doura et Seleucus Nicator', Mel. syr. R. Dussaud, pp. 281 ff. 

301 I cannot deal in detail with the complicated and controversial problem 
of the relations between the Seleucids and the Greek cities, nor can I produce 
all the material relating to this question. A full collection of it and a detailed 
discussion will be found in the works quoted in ch. Ill, note 16, especially 
in the books of P. Zancan, II Monarcato ellenistico, pp. 55 ff* '> V. Ehrenberg, 
Der gr. und der hell. Staat, 1932, p. 82, and Alexander and the Greeks, 1938, 
pp. 41 ff.; A. Heuss, Stadt und Herrscher, 1937, (cf. the review of E. Bikerman, 
Rev. Phil, xiii (1939), pp. 335 ff.), and especially E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., 
pp. 106 ff., 133 ff. My point of view as briefly presented in the text coincides 
in the main with that of Bikerman. 

302 Inscription of Polycritus, Zolotas, ’ AOrjva, xx (1908), pp. 195 ff., 11 .30 ff. 
Ta avfiplpovra is of course a technical term. On the historical circumstances 
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of the decree in honour of Polyclitus and of that in honour of the oTparrjyoi 
(S.I.G. 3 410), see below, note 304. 

303 Above, Ch. Ill, pp. 173 ft., and notes 43 and 44. 

304 S.I.G. 3 410 (decree in honour of the strategoi) and Zolotas, ’AQrjva, xx 
(1908), pp. 195 ft. (decree in honour of Polycritus of Erythrae). On the date 
and the interpretation of these decrees: K. J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. iv. 2, p. 343; 
G. de Sanctis, Atti Acc. Torino, xlvii (1911-12), pp. 793 ft., cf. Rostovtzeff, 
C.A.H. vii, p. 179 (on the inscription O.G.I. 223), A. Wilhelm, Mel. Glotz, 
p. 903, andL. Robert, B.C.H. lvii (1933), p.479, note. We have the same situa¬ 
tion at Cyzicus, helped by Philetaerus (O.G.I. 748; M. Segre, Athenaeum, viii 
(1930), pp. 488 ft.), and other cities of Asia Minor, see F. Stahelin, Geschichte 
der kleinasiatischen Galater, 2nd ed., 1907 ; W. W. Tarn, C.A.H. vii, p. 105; 
Hiller v. Gaertringen, ‘Miletos’, P.W.K. xv. 1605; A. Wilhelm, 'Emypappa eV 
Avnlas , IIpaKTiKa rrjs ’AKahrjplas ’Adrjvdiv, vi (193 1 ), PP- 322 ft. In this 
paper Wilhelm has given a masterly interpretation of a well-known epigram 
in honour of Neoptolemus, Ptolemy’s general, who fought gallantly against 
the Galatians and their allies, the Paeonians and Agrianes. 

305 On Priene, Pergamon, and the other centres of ceramic production 
in Asia Minor see A. Conze, Alt. v. Perg. i. 2, pp. 254 ff. (with contributions 
of R. Zahn); R. Zahn, Priene, pp. 394 £f.; S. Loeschke, Ath. Mitt, xxxvii 
(1912), pp. 344 ff.; F. Courby, Les Vases grecs a reliefs, 1922, pp. 451 ff.; H. A. 
Thompson, Hesperia, iii (1934), pp. 471 ff.; F. O. Waage in Antioch-on-the- 
Orontes, i, pp. 68 ff.; D. Burr, Terra-cottas from Myrina, 1934. On the types 
of Hellenistic pottery found in South Russia see M. Rostovtzeff, Skythien 
und der Bosporus, 1931, pp. 153 ff. There is no type of early Hellenistic 
pottery that is not represented in South Russia. Among the specimens of 
these various types found there many were imported, chiefly from Asia 
Minor, but a large number were produced locally. This is certain as regards 
some examples of relief pottery, and especially the Megarian bowls, R. 
Zahn, J.D.A.I. xxiii (1908), pp. 45 ff. (my pi. lxviii. 2); perhaps as regards 
the ‘lagynoi’, of which a large number have been found in South Russia 
(G. Leroux, Lagynos, 1913; C. Picard, Rev. Arch, xxii (1913), pp. 167ff.; 
E. Pfuhl, Materei und Zeichnung 1000; H. Thompson, Hesperia, iii (1934), 
p. 450 f.); and quite certain as regards what are known as the water¬ 
colour vases found almost exclusively in South Russia (a corpus of these last 
was prepared for publication by the late E. von Stem, but never published). 
Cf. above, Ch. II, pp. 108 ff., and notes 41 ff. The finds madein the systematic 
excavations of Istrus during recent years show mutatis mutandis the 
same picture as those of south Russia. The Hellenistic pottery found in 
this place has not yet been published, but Mme Lambrino has kindly informed 
me in a private letter that most of the imported Hellenistic pottery was made, 
in all probability, in Asia Minor. 

306 The same conclusion may be drawn from some stray inscriptions which 
illuminate for a moment the economic situation of Miletus and of some 
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other cities. We may assign to about the end of the third century b.c. 
(228?) an interesting correspondence between Cius and Miletus, in which 
each city complains of the wars and of the expenses entailed thereby, and of 
the poor harvests of which they are the cause (A. Rehm, Milet, Erg. d. Ausgr. 
i. 2, no. 141). We have a similar illustration at Samos. In the inscription in 
honour of Bulagoras (S.E.G. i. 366) the Samians bitterly complain of mal¬ 
treatment by the of Antiochus II, of lack of money, and of a severe 
famine which was somewhat relieved by the intervention of Bulagoras. 

307 Sidney Smith, Babylonian historical texts, 1924, pp. 150 ff., cf. M. Segre, 
Athenaeum, viii (1930), p. 495 f. The crisis is reflected in the coinage issued 
by the mint of Seleuceia at the time. See E. T. Newell, ‘The coinage of the 
eastern Seleucid Mintspp. 60 ff. It is interesting to find that the people 
complain that they had to use ‘copper coins of Greece’. This means pro¬ 
bably that silver disappeared from circulation and that they had to use 
copper coins to which they were not accustomed, since it was an innovation 
of the Greeks. On the date of the first Syrian War, above, Ch. I, n. 12 and 
Ch. Ill, n. 11. 

308 L. €. West, Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. lv (1924), pp. 159 ff., cf. F. Heichel- 
heim, ‘Roman Syria’, in T. Frank, Econ. Survey, iv, 1938, pp. 127 ff. 

309 B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, i, p. 367 (prices of real estate 
in Babylonia), and ‘Warenpreise in Babylonien’, Berl. Abh., 1936,1, cf. Berl. 
Sitzb., 1937, pp. 5 ff. The general conclusions of the author, p. 40 (pros¬ 
perity of Uruk in the Seleucid period and low prices in general), contradict 
his own statements on p. 6 regarding the price of grain, which was a little 
lower in 274/3 and 233/2 than in Persian times, and on p. 9 regarding 
the rise of the price of sesame oil between 274/3 and 233/2, but they are 
supported by Heichelheim ( Wirtschaftsg ., p. 443). On prices, and especially 
on the prices of houses at Uruk, see also F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftliche 
Schwankungen, p. 88 (not quoted by Meissner) and Wirtschaftsg. p. 443 f. and n. 5. 
Cf. in general O. Kriickmann, Babylonische Rechts- und Verwaltungsurkunden 
aus der Zeit Alexanders und der Diadochen, 1931, and A. Aymard, Rev. E.A. 
xl (1938), pp. 23 ff. 

310 Contracts of sale of slaves by private persons, for example, M. Rutten, 
Contrats de I'epoque Seleucide, pp. 134 ft. Cf. above notes 260 and 290. On 
the manumissions of Susa, above, notes 260 and 270. 

311 No comprehensive comparative study of Hellenistic pottery found in 
Palestine, Phoenicia, and South Syria on the one hand, and in North Syria 
and Mesopotamia on the other, has ever been carried out. For the former 
we have careful records of the finds at Gezer, Samaria, Beth-Shan, and 
Beth-Zur : R. A. S. Macalister, The Excavations of Gezer, ii, 1912, pp. 2iiff., 
pi. cxxxvi, cf. pi. clxxxiv ; G. A. Reisner and others. Harvard Excavations 
at Samaria, i, 1924, p. 274, cf. pp. 310 ff. and p. 18 f.; Fitzgerald, Beth-Shan 
Excavations 1921-3, iii, 1931, p. 39, and pi. xxxiv; O. R. Sellers, The Citadel 
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of Beth-Zur, 1933, pp. 37 ff. The development on all these sites is almost 
exactly the same: black glazed pottery imported and home-made, Megarian 
bowls, 'Pergamene’ and ‘Samian’ ware. Note the presence of Egyptian or 
imitated faience. Cf. J. H. Iliffe, ‘Sigillata wares in the Near East’, Quart. 
Dep. Ant. in Palestine, vi (1936), pp. 4 ff. The situation is much the same as 
regards North Syria and Mesopotamia: Antioch-on-the-Orontes, I, The Excava¬ 
tions of 1932, 1934, pp. 67 ff., pis. xin ff.: ‘Pottery’ by F. 0 . Waage: (1) Athenian 
and imitated black glazed pottery, (2) moulded Megarian bowls, (3) ‘ Pergamene ’ 
ware. The pottery collected in the Museum of the American University at 
Beirut fits admirably into this scheme: Sir Leonard Woolley, Guide to the 
Arch. Mus. of the Am. Un. of Beirut, 1921, pp. 16 ff., esp. p. 18. Exactly the 
same picture is presented by Dura. I may add that in respect of pottery 
Hellenistic Cyprus is exactly like Syria: A. Westholm, The Temples of Soli, 
1:936, pp. 114 ff. In Mesopotamia the moulded ‘Megarian’ bowls and the so- 
called ‘Pergamene’ or 'Anatolian’ ware had to compete with the Mesopotamian 
faience. The date of the first appearance of this ware and its relation to the 
similar wares of Egypt, Asia Minor, and China are disputed. I shall speak 
of this later. See A. Lucas, ‘Glazed ware in Egypt, India, and Mesopotamia', 
J.E.A. xxii (1936), pp. 141 ff. There is certainly a connexion between the 
Mesopotamian faience and the Hellenistic relief pottery. Numerous Megarian 
bowls of Syrian provenance are scattered over many museums of Europe and 
America, and there are many of them in the museums of Palestine, Beirut, 
and Damascus. A full collection of these will probably show how early in the 
third century this industry started in Syria and Palestine. My pi. lx, i, 2. 

312 No collection of early Syrian glass has ever been made. The later blown 
glass is comparatively well known. The glass bowl from Ephesus now in the 
British Museum has been recently illustrated by P. Fosling, ‘ Drinking bowls 
of glass and metal from the Achaemenian time ’, Berytus, iv (1937), pp. 121 ff. 
(published in 1939, cf. next note). On the cut or cast glass found in South 
Russia (my pis. xliii. 1 and Lxvm. 3) and mentioned in the Delian inven¬ 
tories and in some literary texts, above, p. 370!., nn. 164, 165. Cast and 
chiselled glass may have been made in Achaemenid times both in Egypt 
and in Phoenicia, and the manufacture may have continued in both places 
in the Hellenistic period. 

313 On the Achaemenid toreutic art see the article by P. Fosling quoted in 
the previous note and H. Luschey, ‘ Achaemenidisch-persische Toreutik’, 
J.D.A.I. liii (1938), Anz., pp. 761 ff.; cf. his forthcoming article in the 
Zeitschr. f. Assyr., and his Munich dissertation Die Phiale, 1938. I was 
surprised to find no reference in the Anzeiger article to the splendid discoveries 
in Cyprus mentioned above, Ch. II, n. 18. Nor has Mr. Luschey taken 
account of my papers dealing with the influence of Achaemenid art on the 
Panticapaean Greek artists, above, Ch. II, n. 35. I have quoted above, 
Ch. Ill, n. 16, some passages of Menander which mention ropevp .ara brought 
to Greece from the East by mercenary soldiers, and I have referred to the 
popularity of XidoKoXX^ra and ScdXiffa, which were certainly of oriental origin 
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or imitations of oriental work, in the early Hellenistic age (above, Ch. Ill, 
n. 40). For the bowls or cups found in Siberia and Persia see M. Rostovtzeff, 
‘Some new aspects of Iranian art’, Sent. Kond. vi (1933), pp. 161 ff. The 
find of Nihavand: E. Herzfeld, ‘The hoard of Karen Pahlavs’, Burl. Mag. 
lii (1928), pp. 21 ff., figs, a-b and d-e, cf. O. M. D[alton], Br. Mus. Q. ii 
(1928), pp. 88 ff. The bowls of the Nihavand find and the other bowls of 
the same style will be published and illustrated by R. Zahn (to whose kindness 
I owe the privilege of reading his article in manuscript). Zahn is inclined to 
regard the bowls from Nihavand as imported into Persia and of Greek 
workmanship. I am inclined to think that the bowls were made by a Greek 
artist residing in Syria. See my pis. lx. 2 and lxi. 3. On the date, H. U. v. 
Schonebeck, Ein hellenistisches Schalenornament, 1938, pp. 57 ff. Through 
Syria Persia also received the beautiful silver emblema of Tarentine work¬ 
manship belonging to the Coll. Loeb (now in Munich), which also formed 
part of the treasure of Karen Pahlavs, see R. Zahn, ' Silber-Emblem der 
Samml. Loeb ’, Festschr. J. Loeb, 1930, pp. 131 ff. Very similar to the Niha¬ 
vand objects are those found somewhere in Syria and incorporated in the 
collection of Prince L. Czartoryski, viz. the three silver-gilt eniblemata of 
the third century b.c., two adorned with repousse figures (Bacchant and 
Satyr on one and Heracles and Methe (?) on the other), and one with 
scrolls of acanthus very similar to those of the Megarian bowls, J. de Witte, 
‘Monuments d'argent trouves en Syrie', Gaz. Arch., vi (1880), pp. 138 ff., 
and pis. 23 and 24, cf. G. Lippold, P.W.K. vi a 1767. In this article 
Lippold points out that among the gifts of Seleucus I to the temple of 
Didyma was a special vase called Seleucis, cf. P.W.K. ii A. 1200, no. 5. The 
elephant emblema, my pi. LIU. 1. 

3,4 For bibliography, M. Rostovtzeff, ‘Dura and the problem of Parthian 
Art', Yale Class. Stud, v (1935), p. 220, n. 78. 

315 Papyrus in Syria: Theophr. H.P. iv. 8.4, cf. ix. 7.1; in Babylonia: Plin. 
N.H. xiii. 73. See the discussion of these texts by N. Lewis, L’ Industrie du 
papyrus dans I'Egypte greco-romaine, 1934, pp. 5 ff., and C. B. Welles, Arch, 
de l’hist, du Droit oriental, i (1937), p. 261 ff. 

316 w. W. Tam, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 1938. The reader will 
find references to the sources and to modem contributions in this masterly 
book: they need not be repeated here. My conclusions, though based on the 
same material, do not always coincide with those of Tam. Cf., for the early 
political and economic history of Bactria, the contributions of E. T. Newell 
and J. Wolski quoted above, n. 230. 

3I ? On the archaeological exploration of Afghanistan, J. Hackin, L’CEuvre 
de la Delegation archeologique frangaise en Afghanistan, Tokio, 1933. On the 
recent excavations at Kapisa near Begram, J. Hackin, C.R. Ac. Inscr., 
1938, pp. 59 ff. On the situation and importance of Kapisa, A. Foucher, 
'Notes sur 1’Itineraire de Hiuan-Tsang en Afghanistan’, Etudes Asiatiques, 
1925, i, pp. 266 ff. (with map), and W. W. Tam, in the book quoted in the 
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preceding note. From the political and commercial point of view the city 
was second to Bactra only. On Alexandria, J. Hackin, Rev. E.A. xli (1939), 
pp. 267 ff. 

318 On Taxila, Sir John Marshall, A Guide to Taxila, 3rd ed., 1936 (Tarn 
has used the second edition). A full account of the excavation of Taxila 
and a catalogue of the finds will be given by Sir John Marshall in his forth¬ 
coming book on Taxila. 

319 See my articles: ‘Sarmatian and Indo-Scythian antiquities’, Rec. Kon¬ 
dakov, 1926, pp. 355 ff., and ‘Some aspects of Iranian art’, Sem. Kondak. 
vi (1933), pp. 161 ff. Cf. my remarks on the ‘Sarmatian’ art in C.A.H. xi, 
pp. 102 ff., and bibliography, p. 876. The jewels of Taxila of the Saca period: 
Sir John Marshall, Arch. Surv. of India, Ann. Rep., 1926-7 (published in 
1930), pis. xxvi-xxviii, and ibid., 1929-30 (published in 1935), pp. 55 ff. 
and pis. xvi-xix. See my pi. lxii. 

320 On the Arthasastra and the problems connected with this treatise, B. 
Breloer, Zeitschr d. d. Morgenl. Ges. lxxxviii (1934), pp. 130 ff.; lxxxix (1935), 
pp. 40 ff. and Kautaliya Studien, i-iii, 1 (1927-34), cf. F. Heichelheim, ‘New 
light on the influence of Hellenistic financial administration in the Near 
East and India’, Economic History, iii (13) (1938), pp. 1 ff. 

CHAPTER IV, PART III 

321 On Pergamon see my ‘Notes on the Economic Policy of the Pergamene 
kings’, Anat. Stud. pres. Sir William Ramsay, 1923, pp. 359 ff.; and my 
chapter ‘Pergamum’ in C.A.H. viii, pp. 590 ff. (with bibliography). Cf. H. E. 
Stier, Aus der Welt des Pergamonaltars, 1932 (a general survey of the chief 
aspects, other than social and economic, of the Hellenistic period); W. 
Zschietzschmann, P.W.K. xix. 1235 ff. (a useful survey of the monuments 
excavated at Pergamon) and W. v. Massow, Fiihrer dwell d. Pergamon- 
museum, 2nd ed., 1936 (with bibliography). On the recent excavations of 
the Asclepieum, a building of the fourth cent, b.c., twice rebuilt by the 
Attalids, O. Deubner, Das Asklepieion von Pergamon, 1938. 

322 On Philetaerus see, in addition to the papers quoted in the preceding 
note, W. Hoffmann, P.W.K. xix. 2157 ff. Apart from scattered literary 
evidence, we may form an idea of the policy of Philetaerus from several 
inscriptions: his loan to Pitane for the purchase of land from Antiochus I, 
O.G.I. 335, 1 . 135; his reverence for Apollo Chresterius, whose sanctuary 
stood between Myrina and Cyme, ibid. 312, cf. C. Schuchhardt, Alt. v. Perg. 
i. 1, p. 98; his relations with Cyzicus, his neighbour and perhaps ally, O.G.I. 
748, F. W. Hasluck, Cyzicus, 1910, p. 265; Philetaerus and Delos, Durrbach, 
Choix, 31, cf. the Philetaereia organized by Eumenes I at Delos, I.G. 
xi. 2, 287 b, 1. 119; Inscr. d. Delos 298 A, 95; 346 b, 14; 442 b, 54; his 
gifts to the temple of the Muses at Thespiae, above, n. 35; honoured by the 
Delphians, M. Holleaux, Rev. E.A. xx (1918), pp. 9 ff.; R. Flaceliere, Les 
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Aitoliens &c., p. 220. On the temple of Demeter near the upper gymnasium, 
W. Zschietzschmann, loc. cit., 1251 f. The organization of the army goes 
back probably to Philetaerus and Eumenes I, and was completed by Attalus I 
during his great wars. I cannot refer here to certain peculiarities in this 
respect shown by the Pergamene dynasteia as compared with Egypt and 
Syria. See my remarks in C.A.H. viii, p. 596, cf. G. T. Griffith, The Mercenaries 
&c., pp. 171 ff., and below, Ch. VI, n. 82; and on the inscriptions of Delphi 
relating to the soldiers of Attalus I stationed at Lilaia in 208 B.c., R. Flace- 
liere, Les Aitoliens &c., p. 301, cf. L. Robert, Coll. Frohner, i, Inscr. Gr., 1936, 
p. 96, n. 2. The presence in the Pergamene army of Pergamene citizens and 
of many Mysians and Masdyenes, alongside of strong contingents of mercen¬ 
aries, should be noted. 

323 On the territory of Pergamene dynasteia see my remarks in Anat. Stud., 
pp. 362 ff. The dynasteia of Philetaerus was probably as large as the satrapy 
of Orontes. Note how strongly Orontes’ role in the history of Pergamon 
is emphasized in the official chronicles of Pergamon ( Inschr. v. Perg. 613; 
O.G.I. 264). Cf. E. Meyer, Die Grenzen der hell. Staaten in Kleinasien, 1925, 
pp. 94 ff., and A. H. M. Jones, The Cities &c., p. 47. 

324 On the date of the altar see the remarks of W. Zschietzschmann, loc. 
cit., 1256, and especially the restoration of the building inscription suggested 
by him; cf., however, W. von Massow, Fiihrer, p. 51, who represents the 
common opinion. 

323 A stray ray of light illuminates, for example, the history of the city 
of Temnus and the conditions of life prevailing there in the third century B.c. 
In a fragmentary decree of Temnus found at Smyrna (published and illustrated 
by L. Robert, Ft. Anat., pp. 90 ff.; the exact date is unknown), a decree passed 
in reply to one of Smyrna, we see the city of Temnus in close relations with 
the latter and acting as an independent body politic. The decree contains 
no hint of any dependence of Temnus on the dynast of Pergamon (cf. E. 
Meyer, Die Grenzen &c., pp. 95 and 101). The conditions of life in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Temnus, in the districts around Mt. Sipylus, appear to have 
been far from peaceful and safe. Some citizens of Smyrna, captured by 
brigands, were rescued by the city of Temnus and restored to Smyrna. It 
is to be noted that Smyrna at that time was a Seleucid city (L. Robert, 
Rev. E.A. xxxviii (1936), pp. 23 ff.). 

326 I have given a list of temples in the territory of the dynasteia in Anat. 
Stud., pp. 370 ff., cf. T. R. S. Broughton, ‘Roman Asia Minor’ (T. Frank, 
Econ. Survey, iv), p. 676 f. I am now inclined to think that temple territories 
in the Pergamene chora were not as a rule independent territorial units for 
administrative purposes. This, of course, is a conjecture, and there were 
probably many exceptions to the rule. There is perhaps evidence of one of 
these in the inscription relating to the temple of Apollo Tarsenus in the 
upper Caicus valley, C. B. Welles, R.C. 47 (185 b.c.?, on the date, below, 
Ch. V, n. 62). 
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327 The lists of ephebes: W. Kolbe, Ath. Mitt, xxxii {1907), pp. 415 ff.; 
P. Jacobsthal, ibid, xxxiii (1908), pp. 384 ff., and H. Hepding, ibid, xxxv 
(1910), pp. 416 ff. A complete revised republication of these basic texts is 
urgently needed. I have discussed in a few lines the meaning of topoi in 
C.A.H. viii, p. 598 and p. 602 f., cf. A. H. M. Jones, The Cities &c., p. 48, 
and n. 31, and L. Robert, Villes de I’Asie Mineure, 1935, pp. 79 ff. It is evi¬ 
dent that topoi were territorial subdivisions. The analogy to the Ptolemaic 
ronapyiai is striking. 

328 Land was, for example, purchased from the king through his agents 
by soldiers— Inschr. v. Perg. 158; C. B. Welles, R.C. 51, 11 .18 ff.: tc3[v Se .. . 

/ca]i twv aXXa>v iyyalcov <Iv aned oto Aijj £iap[x]o[s' o nap * T/pcdv, iav Se /c]at rives' 
dXXin rd)V ra [jamXu<d rrpayixarev\\ojiiva)v dXXovs eyyalovs /ieraj raura ncoXdjcriv, 
eaovrai al re nrtfcreis Kv\[piai, . . . tear a ra uvyyaipy]] Qevra eKiiarois. The supple¬ 
ments are not certain, but the meaning of the passage is clear. The text proves 
the existence (alongside of royal land, cleruchic land, and the doreai) of a 
category of land which in Ptolemaic Egypt was designated by the name yrj 
ISioKTTjTos. Unfortunately we know nothing of the status of this land, i.e. 
whether it became the irrevocable property of the purchasers. 

3 29 Pars quanta paid by the landholders: App. Bell. Civ.v. 4, where Antony’s 
statement in his speech at Ephesus that the Romans did not impose taxes 
in accordance with an assessment of property (npds riprjpaTa) probably refers 
to the Attalid system of taxation. It is not, however, clear whether in 
speaking of the Attalids Antony means that this system was applied to all 
the land in their kingdom—in which case the statement is notoriously incor¬ 
rect (see further below, on the debate) —or has in mind certain categories of 
land only,perhaps land and other property belonging to citizens and other in¬ 
habitants of Greek cities. See next chapter. Debate or eiboste was paid on their 
land by military settlers, the cleruchs, Inschr. v. Perg. 158; C. B. Welles, 
R.C. 51, 11 . 17 ff. Perhaps a debate (Ps.-Arist. Oecon. ii. 1. 4: and ra>v 
^oaKrjpdnov, eiriKapnla re Kal 8 eKarr) KaXovfievt)) was paid by the /caret/cot 
of the temple of Apollo Tarsenus in the upper Caicus valley in respect of 
their sheep; see the letter of Attalus, the brother of Eumenes II, of 185 B.C., 
by which exemption from this tax was granted to hatoiboi, C. Schuchhardt, 
Ath. Mitt, xxiv (1899), pp. 212 ff.; C. B. Welles, R.C. 47. On the date see 
below, Ch. V, n. 62. 

330 There is evidence of a large production of grain, cattle, and horses in the 
gifts made by the Attalids to cities, sanctuaries, &c., of Asia Minor and Greece, 
see for example Polyb. xviii. 16; Liv. xxxii. 40. 8 (Sicyon); Polyb. xxxi. 
31. 1. The gifts of Philetaerus to the people of Cyzicus are very interesting 
(O.G.I. 748): in 280/79 B - G - ^ 1C gave them money and 50 horses els pvXanrjv 
T rjs X“>pas (cf. Diog. L. iv.. 6. 30); in 279/8 he granted them dreXeia for cattle 
which they exported from his territory; in 276/5, during the war against 
the Galatians, he gave them large quantities of wheat and barley (was he, 
too, taking part in this war, and is not this the war that was glorified at Delos, 
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F. Durrbach, Choix, 31 ?). The inscription shows how efficiently agriculture 
and pasturage were organized by Philetaerus. We may compare an inscrip¬ 
tion from Ilium, a letter of Attalus II (?) to the sanctuary of Athene at 
Ilium announcing a gift of cattle with their herdsmen, L. Robert, B.C.H. liv 
(1930), pp. 348 ff.; C. B. Welles, R.C. 62. The king gave also a piece of land 
which he had bought and which obviously lay in the territory of Ilium 
(cf. the case of Sicyon above). The similarity of this gift to that which 
Philomelus, son of Lysias, tyrant of Phrygia, bestowed on the temple of 
Didyma—ten pairs of mules and five drivers—is striking, L. Robert, loc. 
cit., p. 350. 

331 On the organization of industry in the Pergamene State, see my remarks 
in Anat. Stud., pp. 379 ff. On parchment see above, p. 540f., and Bilabel, 
P.W.K. xv, 596 ff., art. ‘Membrana’. I regard it as certain that it was not 
Eumenes II, as Varro suggests (Plin. N.H. xiii. 70), who began the manu¬ 
facture of parchment at Pergamon. Pergamon belonged to a part of the world 
that had used parchment as writing-material for centuries before the Hellenis¬ 
tic age. Eumenes probably increased its production in connexion with the 
creation of his library. Metal ware (silver plate) of Pergamene manufacture 
in the third cent. B.c.: G. Lippold, P.W.K. vi a. 1767, cf. my pi. Lxxil. 


332 On slaves in the Pergamene economy, see Chs. V and VI. On the Perga¬ 
mene workmen and artists at Delphi at the time of Attalus I, Eumenes II, and 
Attalus II, see the Delphian inscriptions quoted in the text andG. Dau x,Delphes 
au IP et au I er siecle &c., 1936, pp. 497 ff.; cf. Appendix X, pp. 682 ff., and 
L. Robert, £t. Anat., pp. 87 ff. On slaves employed by the kings at Pergamon, 
O.G.I. 338, 20 ff.: els Se tovs irapotKovs neraTedrjvcu tovs in [twv] \ e^eXevdipiav 
Kal fiacnAiKovs tovs re evyjAu<a_s] \ Kal tovs vecvripovs , Kara ra avra Se teal rds 
ywai\Kas ttXtjv rtov rjyopaafievojv im tov &iXa8eX<f>ov \ Kal &iXopsqTopos fiaoiXewv 
Kal tcuv aveiXrjp,p,ev(n{y) | 4k Ttov oioia.)v tluv yeyevrjpevojv fiaoiAcKcov, Kara. 

ra[u]ra Se Kal tovs hrjpoolovs. Slaves tending the royal cattle: C. B. Welles, 
R.C. 62, and above, note 330. 


333 Gifts of the Attalids: G. Cardinali, II regno diPergamo, 1906, pp. 199 ff., 
and my remarks, C.A.H. viii, p. 604, cf. L. Robert, £t. Anat., pp. 84ff. and 
201. 


334 W. Ruge andE. Meyer, P.W.K. iii. 507 ff., art. ‘Bithynia’; Th. Reinach, 
Numismatique ancienne: Trois Royaumes d’Asie Mineure, 1888; J. Solch, 
'Bithynische Stadte im Altertum’, Klio, xix (1924), pp. 140 ff.; W. Ruge, 
P.W.K. xvii. 468 ff., art, ‘Nikomedeia’; F. Geyer, ibid., 493 f., art. ‘Niko- 
medes'; G. Cardinali, ‘Bitinia’, Enciclopedia Italiana; A. H. M. Jones, The 
Cities &c., pp. 148 ff. L. Robert, Rev. Phil, xiii (65), 1939, p. 168 f. 
(Astacus and Nicomedia, Cromna and Amastris). 

335 R. Herzog, Ath. Mitt, xxx (1905), pp. 173 ff.; S.I.G. 3 456; Welles, 
R.C. 25. On the date (about 240 B.c., which is more probable than 250 B.c.) 
Welles, loc. cit. A large part of the letter is devoted to the assurance of safety 
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given to the merchants, 11. 33 ff- • nal rtov I irXeiovTCOV rrjv OdAaocrav | ocrcu av 
rvyyyLvtoui rwv iipelrepcov Trpoof$d.XAovres rots | tottois utv rjp,ets Kparovp.ev (thus 
Ziaelas did not hold all the coast which harboured the pirates) ppovrit,eiv oncos 
r] aapaX «[a] | avrots vnapyj}' Kara ravra [Se] j Kal ols av ovfiBrj rrraipbaros [ti-]| 
vos yevopevov Kara rrXovv | irpocnrecreZv irpos rrjv rjuere[pavj, | irdoav (nrovSrjv 
TToieZoOai ti>[a] | prjS' v</>’ ivos dhiKwvrai. The passage quoted shows that cases 
of piracy and of robbery of shipwrecked people were of frequent occurrence 
and that the Bithynian coast was not safe for Greek merchants. The hostility 
of the inhabitants to foreigners, their pucrogevta, may have been a reaction of 
the Thracian population of Bithynia to the philhellenic measures of their 
kings. 

336 My chapter ‘Pontus and its neighbours', C.A.H. ix, pp. 211 ff. (with 
bibliography). The best and fullest survey of all the available material is still 
Th. Reinach, Mithridate Eupator, 1890, and the German translation of this 
book (1894); cf. A. H. M. Jones, The Cities & c., pp. 153 ff., and my article 
‘ Ponto ’, Enciclopedia Italiana. 

337 F. Cumont and others, Studio, Pontica, iii, 1910, Inscriptions &c., no. 
95 a. On the eparchies, my note in C.A.H. ix, p. 215, n. 2. 

338 The standard work on the Galatians is still F. Stahelin, Geschichte der 
kleinasiatischen Galater, 2nd ed., 1907. On the economic and social life of 
the Galatians see the fine remarks of J. G. C. Anderson, ‘Exploration in 
Galatia cis Halym’, part ii, J.H.S. xix (1899), pp. 312 ff. For the later 
period, J. Keil, C.A.H. xi, pp. 597 ff., and bibliography, p. 917. 

339 On the Celtic expansion and civilization in the long period of their 
independent political life, see J. M. de Navarro, C.A.H. vii, pp. 41 ff., and 
copious bibliography, pp. 871 ff., and especially the excellent posthumous 
work of H. Hubert, Les Celtes, i and especially ii, 1932 (H. Berr, L’Evolution 
de Vhumanite, I. iv. 6), also with exhaustive bibliography. It is needless to 
supplement the above-quoted bibliographies by references to some more 
recent contributions. For the later period, C.A.H. xi, chs. xii and xiii, with 
corresponding bibliographies, and T. Frank, Economic Survey, vol. iii, 1937, 
part iv, pp. 379 ff. (A. Grenier). 

340 M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks, pp. 138 ff., Artibus Asiae, iv (1933), 
pp. 99 ff., and Skythien und der Bosporus, p. 488, note. On Celtic metal¬ 
work in general, W. A. von Jenny, Keltische Metallarbeiten aus heidnischer 
und christlicher Zeit, 1935. 

341 See, for example, the letters of Eumenes II and Attalus II to Attis, 
priest of the temple of Cybele of Pessinus, Welles, R.C., nos. 55-61. Attis 
was a cult-name. His brother’s name mentioned in the letters was Aiorix. 
He was therefore a Galatian. Cf. below, Ch. V. 

342 Galatian mercenaries were numerous in the Hellenistic armies of the 
third and early second centuries b.c. See G. T. Griffith, The Mercenaries, 
pp. 118 ff. and p. 137 (for Egypt), p. 166 (for Syria), cf. Index s.v. ‘Gauls’. 
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In Egypt a unique set of painted stelae of the third century B.c. from the 
necropoleis of Hadra and Shiatby and some funeral vases from the same 
graves give us a good idea of the names and appearance of Galatian mer¬ 
cenaries. See A. Reinach, ‘ Les Galates dans 1 ’ art alexandrin ’, Mon. etMetn. Plot, 
xviii (1910), pp. 40 ff., esp. pp. 57 ff., and ‘Les Gaulois enLgypte’, Rev. E.A. 
xiii (1911), pp. 33 ff.; cf. on the supposed Galatian horsemen R. Pagenstecher, 
Nekropolis, 1919, pp. 65 ff., esp. p. 69, and E. Breccia, La Necropoli di 
Sciatbi, 1912; ii, pis. xxii-xxiv ; M. H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, 1929, 
p. 344. For the later period our information is scanty. Besides certain 
literary allusions, we have only some graffiti of Abydus (A. Reinach, loc. 
cit.). The papyri and inscriptions of this period are silent about the Galatians, 
see J. Lesquier, Inst, mil., 1911, pp. 109 ff. and pp. 122 ff.; F. Heichelheim, Die 
ausw. Bevolkerung, p. 75, notes 4 and 7, cf. his articles in Arch. Pap. ix (1930), 
p. 49, and xii (1936), pp. 54 ff. It is not till the first century B.c. that the 
Galatians appear again: first in the inscriptions of Hermupolis of 80-78 b.c. in 
the lists of the members of a military koivov (one Galatian out of 823 
names; note that the Thracians are much more numerous)—see F. Zucker, 
‘ Doppelinschrift spat-ptolemaischer Zeit aus der Garnison von Hermupolis 
Magna’, Abh. Berl. Akad. cxxi (1938), p. 53, cf. A eg. xviii (1938), pp. 279 ff. 
and S.B. 8066—and later as soldiers of Gabinius. These last, of course, are 
not mercenaries but recruits. It is to be noted that all the Galatians mentioned 
in the inscriptions and in the literary texts (with one exception) were in active 
service and so were not soldiers of the territorial army. Our information, 
it is true, is haphazard, but this fact—note that settled soldiers of other 
‘ nationalities ’ are comparatively often mentioned—may point either to the 
reluctance of the Ptolemies to settle those wild men in Egypt, or to the 
desire of the Galatians to return to their own country, or to both. I may add 
that, according to M. Segre, the Cardaces settled by Antiochus III in Lycia 
(below, Ch. V, nn. 60, 61) were Galatians. 

343 Phylarchus, Frg. 2, F. Gr. Hist. 81 (Athen. iv. 34, p. 150 d), and the 
comments of Jacoby. 

344 F. Miltner, ‘Die Meerengenfrage in der griechischen Geschichte’, Klio, 
xxviii (1935). PP- 1 ff- 

345 F. W. Hasluck, Cyzicus, 1910; W. Ruge, P.W.K. xii. 228 ff. 

346 On the Cyzicenes, K. Regling, P.W.K. xii. 224 f., art. ‘Kyzikener’, 
and ‘Der griechische Goldschatz von Prinkipo’, Z./.N. xii (1931), pp. 1 ff. 

347 Siege by Arrhidaeus: Diod. xviii. 51; Athen. xi. 509 a; Marm. Par. B, 
12 (Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist. 239). Philetaerus and Cyzicus: O.G. 1 . 748, and above, 
n. 330. The well-known inscription concerning Laodice's estate situated near 
the territories of Zeleia and Cyzicus (O.G.I. 225; Welles, R.C. 18-20) does not 
imply that Cyzicus and Zeleia were subject cities of Antiochus II, as Ruge 
suggests. However, we know very little of the history of Asia Minor in the 
early Hellenistic period. A kind of suzerainty of Lysimachus, perhaps of 
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Seleucus I and Antiochus I and Antiochus II, over the city, might be suggested if 
we accept the idea of Babelon that some coins of Lysimachus, Antiochus I, and 
Antiochus II, bear the mint-mark of Cyzicus (F. W. Hasluck, loc. cit., p. 174, cf. 
E. Babelon, Rois de Syrie, p. lvi f., and B. Niese, Gesch. d. griech. u. maked. 
Staaten, ii. p. 85, n. 1, and p. 135, n. 7). But this, if it is a fact (which is 
doubtful), does not mean that Cyzicus was one of their subject cities. 

348 On the territory of Cyzicus, Diod. xviii. 51, and the inscription discussed 
by F. W. Hasluck and myself, see my Kolonat, p. 263, n. 1, and Hasluck, 
J.H.S. xxiv (1904), p. 21, n. 4; ibid, xxvi (1906), p. 29; and Cyzicus, p. 272, 
n. 23, and p. 50, cf. p. 255 (on the village administration). The purely 
agricultural character of life in the region of which the territory of Cyzicus 
forms a part is attested by numerous dedications to Zeus Olbios, the divine 
protector of the peasants, found somewhere south of Lake Manyas, probably 
on the site once occupied by the temple of this god. See L. Robert, Coll. 
Frohner, i, Inscr.gr., pp. 58 ff., nos. 47-8, and Rev. Phil. xiii. (65) (1939), p. 190. 
Cf. his comments, loc. cit. and £t. Anat., p. 205 f., pi. xxvm, 4. The inscrip¬ 
tion of the Thrakiokometai and the funeral inscription of Moirocles: G. 
Mendel, Cat. Sculpt. Mus. Constantinople, iii, 1912, no. 1074. Zeleia: S.I.G. 3 
279; my Kolonat, p. 260. 

349 Cf. the decree in honour of Antonia Tryphaena, in the time of Tiberius, 
S.E.G. iv. 707. It gives a vivid picture, probably not less true of an earlier 
age, of the merchants ‘from the whole of the civilized world’ (dm! rrjs 
oiKovnevrjs) and of the ‘foreigners’ (£eVn), who gathered at Cyzicus at the 
time of the fair (navqyvpis). On the products of Cyzicus, F. W. Hasluck, 
Cyzicus, p. 171. 

350 Biirchner, P.W.K. xii. 590 ff. On the Lampsacenes, K. Regling, ibid. 
589 f., art. ‘Lampsakener ’ (with bibliography). Cyzicus and Lampsacus at 
Delos: I.G. xi. 4. 562 (Cyzicus) and 571 and 708 (Lampsacus); F. Durrbach, 
Choix, p. 275. 

351 H. Merle, Die Geschichte der Stddte Byzantion und Kalchedon, diss. Kiel, 
1916. 

352 On Heraclea see the valuable programmes of J. H. Schneiderwirth, 
Heraclea am Pontus, 1882, and Das pontische Heraclea, 1885; G. Busolt, 
Griechische Staatskunde, 3rd ed., 1920, pp. 402 ff.; K. J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. iii. 1, 
2nd ed., 1922, pp. 137 ff., cf. p. 302, and iii. 2, pp. 94 ff. Cf. U. von Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorf, Staatu. Gesellschaft der Griechen, 2nd ed. 1923, p. 39 (on the use 
made of Heraclea in the speculations regarding the best form of government), 
and R. Laqueur, art.' Nymphis’, P.W.K. xvii. 1608 ff. (on the early history of 
Heraclea). On the situation of Heraclea and her excellent harbour, see the 
remarks of L. Robert, £t. Anat., pp. 251 ff. On some coins of Geta, Gordian, and 
Gallienus there is represented a high tower-like building with a fire burning on 
the top. This building L. Robert regards as a lighthouse. If he is right, the 
lighthouse may be regarded as a construction of Roman imperial times or 
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as an Hellenistic imitation of the Alexandrian Pharos, cf, my Storia Soc. ed 
Econ., p. 202, n. 34. 

353 Heraclean navy. In the war between Ceraunus and Gonatas (280 b.c.) 
Heraclea supported the former (Memnon 13; Just. xxiv. 1. 8). The Heraclean 
squadron was the strongest in the fleet of Ceraunus; it consisted of i£ypeis, 
irevrypei?, appaxToi kclI oKTypys pla ; the last, which was doubtless the last word 
in naval construction and the pride of the Heracleotes, is described in detail 
by Memnon. The ship, with its 1,600 rowers, 1,200 soldiers, and two xvfZep- 
vt}tc xi, was certainly a brilliant illustration of Heraclea’s power. In the war 
between Antiochus I and Antigonus, when Antiochus I was fighting Nico- 
medes I of Bithynia, Heraclea, the ally of Antigonus, sent a squadron of 
13 rpi-qpeis to help Nicomedes (Memnon 18). In the war between Antiochus II 
and Byzantium Heraclea sent 40 rpUpeis to the support of Byzantium (Mem¬ 
non 23). When the Galatians appeared on the horizon of Asia Minor and 
pillaged the territory of Byzantium, Heraclea helped the latter materially, 
contributing 4,000 staters to the cost of war (Memnon 19). Later, when the 
Galatians invaded Pontus in the first year of the rule of Mithridates III and 
the army of the king was short of supplies (about 255 b.c.), Heraclea sent 
grain to Amisus (Memnon 24). In retaliation the Galatians invaded the 
territory of Heraclea; they were bought off by a ransom of 5,000 staters, 
besides individual payments to each of the Galatian chiefs of 200 staters 
(Memnon 24; F. Stahelin, Gesch. d. kleinas. Galater, 1907, p. 17). 

354 Chersonesus and Heraclea; my article ‘Chersoneso' in Encyclopedia 
Italiana. The keen interest shown by Philadelphus in the cities of the Pontic 
coast is noteworthy. I shall speak of Sinope presently. The relations of 
Philadelphus and those of Soter with Heraclea were as close as with Sinope. 
Memnon, 25, mentions that Philadelphus sent Heraclea 500 artabae of grain 
and built a temple of Proconnesian marble on the city’s acropolis for its chief 
god, Heracles. On the regular communications between the Black Sea, the 
Sea of Azov, Rhodes, and Alexandria see the well-known statement of Diod. 
iii. 34. 7. It took 14 days to reach Alexandria from the Sea of Azov, i.e. 
probably from Panticapaeum. Heracleans at Athens: the Index to I.G. ii 
(period from Euclides to Augustus) shows among the metics of Athens 89 
Heracleans, and the Supplement adds another 12. For the Roman period 
the Index to I.G. iii registers 81 names, W. S. Ferguson, Hell. Ath., p. 316, 
n. 4. It is highly probable that most of the Heracleans buried at Athens 
were Pontic Heracleans. But many may have been citizens of other cities 
of the same name, especially Heraclea ad Latmum in Asia Minor or Heraclea 
Trachinia. Note that in the list of proxenoi of Thermus the two Pontic 
Heracleans are specifically characterized as such, I.G. ix, 2nd ed., 31, 44 and 
112 (223/2 b.c. and 205/4 b.c.) and that the number of Milesians at Athens 
was very large both in the Hellenistic and in the Roman period. The funeral 
inscriptions of Athens are not dated. Most of the Heracleans of the pre- 
Augustan times belong probably to the second-first centuries B.c., but of 
course not all of them. 
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3SS On Amisus, G. Hirschfeld, P.W.K. i. 1839 f.; F. Cumont and others, 
Studia Pontica, ii, 1906, pp. m ff., and iii, 1910, pp. 1 ff. Amisenes at 
Athens: Index to I.G. ii. On the necropolis of Amisus, my Skythien und der 
Bosporus, p. 148. Jewels found at Amisus, Amasia, and Sinope: L. Poliak, 
Klassisch-antike Goldschmiedearbeiten im Besitze . . . A. J. von Nelidow, 
1903, nos. 142, 160, 175, 390, 523 (Amisus); 219, 251, 282, 325, 367, 498 
(Amasia); 192 (Sinope). Specimens of Amisene pottery and terracottas: my 
pis. lxiv, lxv, and lxvii, 2. The pottery of Greek and Hellenistic times has 
never been carefully studied. Specially interesting are the painted (black and 
red) rhyta and askoi with fore-parts of various animals (bulls, goats, rams, 
horses), which go back to Minoan and ‘Hittite’ prototypes, but may be 
ascribed to the fourth and third centuries B.c. Some of them are Greek, 
others Iranian in style. On ‘ Cappadocian ’ pottery in general, H. de Genouil- 
lac, Ceramique cappadocienne, 1926; on the pottery of the later period, 
ibid, i, p. 64, and especially nos. 171 and 173 of his catalogue (vol. ii, pi. 14 
and pi. 15). Cf. against his dates, Sir Arthur Evans, Palace of Minos, Index 
under ‘ Eski Samsun ’ (p. 46) and ‘ Bull heads ’ (p. 21). I owe my acquaintance 
with this pottery and the bibliographical references to the kindness of Prof. 
R. Zahn, who regards the specimens reproduced in our pis. lxiv. i, 2 and 
lxvii. 2 as certainly Hellenistic in date. On some monuments (of archaic 
date) excavated by Macridy Bey at Samsun: Macridy Bey, ‘Une citadelle 
archaique du Pont’, Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. xii (1907), no. 4. 

3s6 On Sinope, D. M. Robinson, Ancient Sinope, 1906 (cf. Am. J. Ph. xxvii 
(1906)pp. I25ff.,245ff.,and447ff.,and A.J.A. ix(1905)pp.294ff.); W.Ruge, 
P.W.K. iii A. 252 ff. Descriptions of the city: Strabo xii. 3. 11, p. 545 f.; 
Polyb. iv. 56. The Sinopians at Athens: the Index to I.G. ii enumerates 21 
or 22 funeral inscriptions, and the Index to the Supplement another two. Cf. 
the Sinopian proxenoi at Oropus, S.E.G. i. 104, and a Sinopian as proxenos 
at Thermus in Aetolia, I.G. ix, 2nd ed., 25, 1 . 22 (245-236 b.c.). Commercial 
relations between Sinope and Panticapaeum, above, ch. ii, n. 43. The con¬ 
tradictory evidence about the Sarapis statue has repeatedly been collected 
and discussed. I cannot deal with the question here. See, e.g., Roeder, 
P.W.K. i A. 2404 ff. Coins of Sinope: E. S. G. Robinson, Num. Chr. 4th ser. 
xx (1920), pp. 1 ff., and 5th ser. x (1930), pp. 1 ff. The importance of the 
mint of Sinope is reflected in the well-known story of Diogenes the Cynic; 
see the ingenious combination of numismatic data with this story, Ch. 
Seltman in D. R. Dudley, A History of Cynicism, 1937, pp. 20 ff. and pp. 54 ff. 

357 Callatis: N. Vulic, P.W.K. x. 1610 ff. Istrus: Vulic, P.W.K. ix. 2268 f. 
All the cities of the western coast submitted to Lysimachus after the war 
mentioned in the text. Their history in the third century is a blank. With 
the second century we see more clearly; below, Chs. V and VI. B. Lenk, 
P.W.K. vi A. 433 ff., art. ‘Thrake’, does not deal with the Greek cities. 

358 On Olbia my article ‘ Olbia ’ in Enciclopedia Italiana (with bibliography). 

359 Bosporan kingdom: my chapter ‘The Bosporan kingdom’, C.A.H. 
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viii, pp. 561 ff., cf. my article ‘Panticapeo’ in Enciclopedia Italiana (both 
with bibliography). I cannot repeat here the references to ancient sources 
and modem contributions which the reader will find in that chapter and article. 

360 See my chapter ‘The Sarmatae and the Parthians’ in C.A.H. xi, 
pp. 91 ff., and bibliography, p. 876. 

361 The decline of the Scythian power is illustrated by the archaeological 
evidence furnished by the tumuli of the South Russian steppes. I have tried 
to classify and to date the most important groups of Scythian and other 
burials in South Russia in my book Skythien und def Bosporus. The dates 
which I there assigned to the different groups and to single burials have been 
discussed several times since by competent scholars. Their general tendency 
is to assign the most splendid and important burials, which I attributed to the 
period when the Bosporan kingdom reached the zenith of its prosperity (fourth 
to early third centuries B.C.), to a somewhat earlier time, none of these graves 
being in their view later than Alexander and some of them belonging to the 
end of the fifth century. See for example G. M. Richter, ‘A Greek sword-sheath 
from South Russia’, Metr. Mus. St. iv. 1, 1932, pp. 109 ff., and especially 
K. Schefold, ‘Der skythische Tierstil in Sudrussland’, Eur. Sept. Ant. xii 
(1938), pp. 3 ff. This important question cannot be discussed here. From 
the historical point of view I see no reason for an abrupt disappearance of 
Scythian princely graves in the late fourth century. The dates assigned to 
the various burials are derived from a purely stylistic analysis of some 
of the objects found in these graves, which leads individual scholars to widely 
divergent conclusions (for example, the Chertomlyzk burials are very dif¬ 
ferently dated by Miss Richter and by Schefold). Schefold's dating of the 
latest Scythian graves cannot therefore be regarded as final. Some of them 
may belong to the early third century b.c. 

36z I cannot here enter into a discussion of the contents of the Sacian 
and Sarmatian graves and of the new style of jewellery and toreutic art 
which they brought with them from their Asiatic home and to which they 
remained attached for many centuries. See my papers: ‘ Sarmatian and Indo- 
Scythian antiquities’, Rec. Kondakov, 1926, pp. 255 ff., and ‘Some new 
aspects of Iranian art’, Sent. Kond. vi (1933), pp. 161 ff., cf. C.A.H. xi, 
pp. 102 ff., and bibliography, p. 876. See also the recent remarks on this subject 
by A. Salmony, Eur. Sept. Ant. ii (1937), pp. 91 ff., and K. Schefold, ibid, 
xii (1938), p. 63. I am inclined to regard the Hellenized version of the new 
animal style as a creation of Bactrian artists; above, p. 546. The contents 
of the royal graves of the tumulus at Karagodeuashkh should be restudied 
in the light of the new evidence discovered since their excavation. See my 
Skythien und der Bosporus, pp. 323 ff., esp. p. 328; cf. pp. 547 ff. on the graves 
closely connected with Karagodeuashkh, and Schefold, loc. cit. Cf. my 
pi. LXVIII. 
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chapter v 

1 Cf. Liv. xxxii. 33-4. On the conference at Nicaea: De Sanctis, Stor. d. 
Rom. iv. 1, 1923, p. 81 f.; M. Holleaux, C.A.H. viii, p. 171. 

2 G. De Sanctis, Stor. d. Rom. iv. 1, p. 71 f.; M. Holleaux, C.A.H. viii, 
p, 151. The main account will be found in Polyb. xv. 21-3, cf. xviii. 3.11-12. 
Destruction of Phthiotic Thebes and sale of its population into slavery, 
Polyb. v. 100. 8 (it was E. Bikerman who reminded me of this case). 

3 Taubler, Imp. Rom. i, pp. 430 ff.; M. Holleaux, C.A.H. viii, p. 125. Cf. 
the arrangements with Attalus in 209/8 b.c., M. Holleaux, loc. cit., p. 130. 

4 Pol. ix. 42. 5 (209 b.c.) ; M. Holleaux, loc. cit., p. 128. 

5 J. Carcopino, Points de vue sur V imperialisme romain, 1934, p. 38; M. 
Holleaux, C.A.H. viii, pp. 126 ff. 

6 M. Holleaux, C.A.H. viii, p. 194. In Ch. IV, note 44 I have quoted the 
articles by Harder which try to prove that the Roman Senate and aristocracy 
in their international relations were guided by principles of Humanitas, 
Justitia, Clementia, and Fides, cf. A. Heuss,' Die volkerrechtlichen Grundlagen 
der rom. Aussenpolitik in republ. Zeit’, Klio, Beiheft xxxi (xviii), 1933, pp. 
18 ff. I am inclined to regard these principles of action attributed to the Roman 
aristocracy, as formulated by Cic. De off. i, esp. 34-40 (bellica ojjlcia) , as pure 
theory borrowed by the Romans from the Greeks or rather formulated for 
them by Greek philosophers, esp. Panaetius. See M. Pohlenz, ‘Antikes 
Fiihrertum. Cicero de officiis und das Lebensideal des Panaitios’ (Neue Wege z . 
Antike, ii. 3), 1934, cf. H. Dahlmann, ‘Clementia Caesaris’, Neue Jahrb. f. 
Wiss. x (1934), pp. 17 ff., and especially U. Knoche, ‘Magnitudo animi’, 
Phil. Suppl. xxvii. 3 (1935), pp. 74 ff. Knoche draws attention to Polyb. 
xxxi. 10. 7, where he maintains that the Roman pretence of acting as evepyirat 
was a mere political weapon in dealing with the Hellenistic World: voXi yap 
rjSij tovto to yevos icrn tu>v SiafiovXUov rrapa ’Pcofialois, iv ot$ Sia rrjs ra>v iriXas 
ayvolas av£ovai Kal KaraaKevd^ovTat rrjv ISlav apyfiv npaypLartKajs, ap,a Kal yapi~ 
£op,€voi Kal Sokovvtcs evepyereiv tovs dpLapravovras. Cf. W. Otto, ‘Zur Ge- 
schichte der Zeit des 6. Ptolemaers', Bay. S.B. xi (1934). In any case no trace 
of the influence of these ideas of humanity, &c., will be found in the Roman 
methods of conducting war in such highly civilized countries as Greece. 
For the Romans, as for the Greeks, the ideas of humanitas, fides, clementia 
remained pure theory so far at least as concerned the practice of war. 

7 Kahrstedt, art. Aapvpov, P.W.K. xii. 772, says that the right of others than 
the heads of the State to appropriate booty was recognized exclusively by the 
Aetolians, who permitted their citizens to carry out private raids and acquire 
booty. Kahrstedt quotes in support of his statement the well-known speech 
of Philip in which he characterizes the methods of warfare of the Aetolians 
(above, n.. 1). He omits, however, to quote the practice of Philip, the com¬ 
missions given by him to Demetrius of Pharos and then to Dicaearchus 
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and his companion, and the interesting description by Plutarch of the early 
activity of Philopoemen (Plut. Philop. 4). Philopoemen began his career by 
taking part in TroXniKal arpartial, as eiroiovuro KXanrelas tvct<a Kal XerjXaalas 
els tt]v AaKOJvixrjv tpfidXXovres. The private character of these raids is empha¬ 
sized by the statement that Philopoemen spent the income derived from 
them on horses, armour, and weapons, and Xvcns alxp-aXaiTcov. This makes it 
certain that they were not public raids. On Nabis see V. Ehrenberg, art. 
‘ Nabis' in P.W.K. xvi. 1471 ff., and below, note 14. It is unfortunate that the 
regulation about the distribution of booty among the soldiers of Philip’s 
army, a paragraph in a general regulation for the Macedonian army, is so 
badly preserved; see P. Roussel, ‘ Un Reglement militaire macedonien ’, Rev. 
Arch., 6 ser., iii (1934), pp. 39 ff., col. Ill, and M. Feyel, ibid., 6 ser., vi (1935), 
pp. 29 ff., cf. G. De Sanctis, Riv. Fil. lxii (12) (1934), p. 519; C. B. Welles, 
A.J.A. xlii (1938), p. 245 f. It appears that the booty was distributed by a 
special x^p^njs, and that disputes were settled by a commission of King’s 
friends, cf. Polyb. iv. 80. 16. The technical term for booty in this document 
is <h<j>eXeia,ci. J. Schweighauser, Lex. Polybianum, 1822,s.v. The new fragment 
of this regulation published by Feyel belongs in part to the chapter on booty 
and prescribes rules for the treatment of small parties of soldiers sent out 
on a raid and bringing back a certain amount of spoil (see the comments of 
Feyel). It is possible that another paragraph of the same chapter treated 
of the alxpo.Xwroi and that there was a section regarding the burning of 
corn (or corn-fields) and the destruction (?) of vines, which are regarded as 
dTaKTtjpa. Was it because the section related to these acts when committed 
elsewhere than in enemy country ? Or were there regulations about devastating 
enemy country ? 

8 On the Cretan koivov, M. von der Mijnsbrugge, The Cretan Koinon, New 
York, 1931; M. Holleaux, C.A.H. viii, pp. 292 ff. (sketch of the history of 
Cretan piracy in the late third and early second century). The fundamental 
treatises on the political activity of Crete in Hellenistic times are still those of 
G. Cardinali, ‘Crete e le grandi potenze ellenistiche sino alia guerra di Litto’, 
Riv. d. Stor. Ant. ix (1904), pp. 69 ff.; ‘La guerra di Litto’, Riv. Fil. xxxiii 
(1905), pp. 519 ff.; and ‘Cretanel tramonto dell’ ellenismo’, ibid, xxxv (1907), 
pp. 1 ff., and the two excellent memoirs of M. Holleaux, Rev. E. G. xxx (1917), 
pp. 88 ff., and xxxiii (1920), pp. 223 ff. 

9 A. Neppi Modona, ‘L’isola di Coo’, 1933, pp. 43 ff. {Mem. d. 1 st. St. 
Arch, di Rodi, i); M. Segre, KprjriKos nohepos, Riv. Fil. lxi (11) (1933), pp. 
365 ff. The KprjTLKos voXepos —war between Rhodes and Crete (205/4)—is 
mentioned (together with the next war) in S.I.G . 3 569 and 568; alone in 
S.I.G. 3 567 (Calymna) and in one of the inscriptions published by Segre; the 
war between Philip and the Rhodians (from 201 B.C.), in S.I.G. 3 568, 569 
and in the subscription list Paton-Hicks, no. xo, cf. 11. We may connect 
with one of these wars, or with the activity of pirates in general in the first 
decades of the second century, the decree of the Athenian cleruchs of Imbros 
in honour of Lysanias, a brave and distinguished man who is praised for the 
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services he rendered during an imfiovXi] of the Ararat, Michel, 157; I.G. xii. 
8, 53 (before 166 b.c.). I again recall the fact mentioned above that most of 
the Greek islands were fortified against the pirates: the rural population were 
protected against them by vepivoXia and iwpyoi, H. A. Ormerod, ‘Towers in 
theGreekislands’,Ann.of Arch.andAnthrop.xi(ig24),-pip.31 ff.,cf. G. Jacopi, 
Clara Rhodos, vi-vii (1932-33), p. 423, no. 43; M. Segre, loc. cit., p. 385; 
M. Rostovtzeff, Anatolian Stud, presented to Sir William Ramsay, p. 374 f.; and 
esp. the excellent article by A. Bon, ‘Les Ruines antiques dans 1 ’iledeThasos’, 
B.C.H. liv (1930), pp. 147 ff., esp. p. 179 and pp. 184 ff., cf. Y. Bequignon, 
‘Les Pyrgoi de Teos’, Rev. Arch. 5 s6r., xxviii (1928), pp. 185 ff., and 
W. Ruge, ‘Teos’, P.W.K.v A. 554 f., see also L. Robert, £t. Anat., p. 531, n. 2. 

10 S.I.G. 3 594 (about 195 B.c.). 

11 On Antiochus and sea-robbery cf., in addition to the statement of Livy 
quoted in the text, Polyb. xxi. 12; Livy xxxvii. 27. 5 ff. On the Delphian 
theoroi and Chersonesus, S.I.G. 3 604 (192/1 b.c.) ; E. Schwyzer, Dial. gr. ex. 
epigr. pot. 1923, no. 333. The inscription has been revised and reprinted with 
comments by G. Daux, Delphes au II‘ et au I* siecle, &c., pp. 658 ff., cf. p. 25 f. 
See below, n. 88. 

12 On Hybristas, B. Niese, Gesch. Griech. u. Mak. Staaten, ii, p. 729, 2. 

13 See the letters of Sp. Postumius Albinus to the Delphians and to the 
Amphictions and the appended S.C., and the letter of C. Livius Salinator to 
the Delphians: M. Holleaux, B.C.H. liv (1930), pp. 39 ff., and the comments 
on these documents by M. Holleaux, loc. cit., pp. 1-36; P. Roussel, ibid, lvi 
(1932), pp. 1-36, and G. Daux, Delphes au II e et au I er siecle, &c., pp. 262 ff. 
No doubt the Delphians were not accusing the Aetolians of having assassi¬ 
nated their ambassadors, and the Romans did not mention the Aetolians in 
this connexion. Nevertheless the complaints of the Delphians were mainly 
directed against the Aetolians, and we may see in their request for investiga¬ 
tion a veiled reference to them. 

14 On the social and economic conditions of Greece at the end of the third 
century, see the masterly picture by M. Holleaux, C.A.H. viii, p. 146 f. On 
Aetolia, R. FlacelRre, Les Aitoliens, &c., 1937, p. 310 f. On Nabis, V. Ehren- 
berg, P.W.K. xvi. 1481 ff., art. ‘Nabis’. On Boeotia, B. Haussoullier, 
Traite entre Delphes et Pellana, 1917, pp. 106 ff. On Thessaly, Livy xxxiv. 
51. 4 ff. (194 b.c.), and xlii. 5. 7 f. (173 b.c.), cf. the paper of R. V. 
Schmidt quoted in n. 30, pp. 104 ff. The earlier discussions of the subject are 
quoted in the above-mentioned works. Quite recently A. Passerini, ‘ I moti 
politico-sociali della Greciae i Romani’, A then, xi (1933), pp. 309 ff., has given 
a general survey of the political and social conditions of Greece in the second 
century. He is certainly right in emphasizing the support that the Romans 
gave (until the Achaean war) to the disruptive forces in Greece, viz. the 
opponents of order and of the propertied classes, the men whose dream was 
redistribution of land and abolition of debts. The adroit Roman propaganda is 
excellently illustrated by the well-known manifesto of the Romans against 
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Perseus addressed probably to the Amphictions and published at Delphi, 
S.I.G. 3 643, cf. Liv. xlii. 13. 3. In his article ‘La T-pv^rj nella storiografia 
ellenistica’, Stud. Ital. d. Fil. Cl. xi (1934), p. 52, Passerini interprets 
Polybius’ statements regarding Boeotia and Aetolia, which I have used 
above, as a set of current commonplaces, as rovoi about rpvprj, o^A ov 
KoXaKela, and vjlpis applied mechanically by the authority on whom Polybius 
drew (a Hellenistic historian of the common type) to Boeotia and Aetolia. 
Such is not my impression. In those passages Polybius meant, not to perorate 
about the rpvprj in general, but to give realistic pictures of Boeotia, Aetolia, 
&c., and he succeeded in his endeavour. It was not his fault that there was 
a good deal of Tpv<f>rj, KoXaneta, and vftpis in the Greek life of this period. 

15 I cannot quote here all the modern discussions of the subject. I will con¬ 
fine myself to those contributions which deal with the conditions in the second 
century B.c. : B. Haussoullier, Traite entre Delphes et Pellana, 1917, pp. 102 ff.; 
L. Robert, B.C.H. liii (1929), pp. 156 f. I cannot quote here the many new 
inscriptions found after the publication of Robert’s paper. 

16 This brief sketch is based on the Delphian inscriptions, which have been 
admirably interpreted by P. Roussel, B.C.H. lvi (1932), pp. 1 ff.; R. Flaceliere 
Les Aitoliens, &c., pp. 333 ff. (on the epimeletai), and G. Daux, Delphes au IB 
etauB r siecle, &c., pp. 225 ff. (M. Acilius Glabrio and his donations), pp. 259 ff. 
‘Delphes contre l’Amphictionie’, and pp. 473 ff.: ‘Arbitrages et tribunaux 
etrangers’; cf. G. Klaffenbach, Gnomon, xiv (1938), pp. 6 ff. 

17 On Hellenistic pottery in general, C. W. Lunsingh Scheurleer, Grieksche 
Ceramiek, 1936. On the Megarian bowls of the third century B.c., see note 163 
of the preceding chapter and Index s.v.; cf. H. Thompson, ‘Two centuries 
of Hellenistic pottery’, Hesp. iii (1934), pp. 351 ff. The later centres: 
Delos (?)—F. Courby, Les Vases gr. a reliefs 1922, pp. 392 ff.; Sparta—M. B. 
Hobling, Ann. Br. Sch. Athens, xxvi (1923-4, and 1924-5), pp. 277 ff.; Calydon 
in Aetolia—E. Dyggve, F. Poulsen, K. Rhomaios, ‘ Das Heroon von Kalydon 
1934, pp. 419 ff. {Mem. de VAc. r. d. Sc. et d. Lett, de Dan., ser. 7, vol. iv. 4). 
Special attention should be paid to the many finds of Megarian bowls in Mace¬ 
donia, see, e.g., those made in Heraclea Lyncestis, A. D. Keramopoullos, Eph. 
Arch., 1932, pp. 65 ff. On the clay censers and portable charcoal ovens (rechauds) 
see Ch. IV, n. 163. From one or several early centres of production they spread 
far and wide over the Hellenistic world and were soon made locally. The same 
is certainly true of the terracotta figurines, F. Winter, Die Typen der figiir- 
lichen Terrakotten, 1903. Alexandria—E. Breccia, Terracotte figurate greche e 
greco-egizie del Museo d‘Alessandria, vols. i and ii, 1930-34; Babylon and 
Uruk—M, Rostovtzeff, 'Dura and the problem of Parthian Art’, Yale Class. 
Stud. 5 (1935), p. 180 f.; Reports on the excavations of Warka, Berl. Abh., 
Fifth Rep., 1933, pis. xix, xx, xxi; Sixth Rep. 1935, pi. xxx; Seventh Rep. 
1:935, pi. XXXVIII; Eighth Rep. 1936, pi. xlvi, fig. k, and pi. lvii ; Seleuceia on 
the Tigris—C. Hopkins, Michigan Alumnus Quart. Rev. 1937, no. 10, pp. 28 ff.; 
N. C. Debevoise, Asia, xxxviii (1938), pp. 746 ff.; W. von Ingen, ‘ Figurines 
from Seleucia on the Tigris’ {Un. of Mich. St., Hum. Ser., xlv), 1939 
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Myrina—E. Pottier et S. Reinach, La Necropole deMyrina, 1886-88; D. Burr 
Terracottas from Myrina in the Mus. of Fine Arts, Boston, 1934 (on p. 79 f. 
a good bibliography). Amisus—above, p. 592. Tarsus— P.W.K. iv A. 2437; 

A. J.A. xxxix (1935), pp. 528 ff., and xli (1937), p. 286. Cf. in general, 
J. Charbonneaux, Les terres cuites grecques, 1936 (bibliography p. 24). 

18 For tabulations of war indemnities and booty, see the lists in W. Kroll, 
Die Kultur der Ciceronischen Zeit, i, 1933, p. 88, and notes, and T. Frank, 
Econ. Surv. i, 1933, pp. 127-38. The most detailed is that of J. A. 0. Larsen, 
ibid, iv, 1938, pp. 313 ff. I regret that Larsen, in speaking of the economic 
bearing on Greece of the Roman wars with Macedonia, has not collected the 
evidence on the methods of conducting war used by the Romans and by 
both the allies and the enemies of Rome. This would help h im to understand 
better the economic status of Greece in the early second century B.c. 

19 W. S. Ferguson, H.A., 1911, pp. 287 ft. 

20 Production of grain in various Hellenistic States, F. Heichelheim, art. 
‘Sitos’, in P.W.K. Suppl. vi. 845 ff. Export of grain from Egypt to Athens at 
the time of the ‘ Social ’ war, I.G. ii. 2 845 A and b ; A. Wilhelm, ilpayfiareiai tt}s 
’AKaSrifiias ’Adrjvwv, iv (1936), pp. 25 ff. (the sender was Aeschron the Aetolian, 
probably a grandson of Aeschron the Aetolian, who saved some Athenians 
from robbers in the early third century b.c., I.G. ii 2 . 652. see above Ch. IV, 
n. 14); South Russia to Rhodes, Delos, and Delphi, C.A .H. viii, pp. 580 and 581, 
and pp. 629 and 630, cf. p. 642; Numidia to Delos, Athens, and Rhodes, Heichel¬ 
heim, loc. cit. 856. Export of grain from Carthage to the East—a new though 
not surprising fact—is attested by an inscription of the early second century 

B. c. found at Istrus, S. Lambrino, Dacia iii-iv (1927-32), pp. 400 ff. (decree 
of the city in honour of a Carthaginian who imported grain and sold it to the 
city). The importation of grain (made very expensive by the cost of transport) 
from far distant Carthage to Istrus, a neighbour of Thrace and Olbia, and 
almost a neighbour of Panticapeum, shows how irregular were the production 
and export of Thracian and S. Russian grain, and how precarious from time 
to time was the situation even of the Greek cities of the western and northern 
shores of the Black Sea (a fact mentioned by Polybius iv. 38. 5). It may be 
suggested that the Carthaginian of the inscription referred to was engaged 
in trade in general, and that the grain he sold was not produced in Carthage, 
resembling in this one of his compatriots who was occupied in the Egyptian 
trade with Somaliland (see the well-known papyrus, U. Wilcken, Z. f. dg. 
Spr. lx (1925), pp. 86 ff.). But this suggestion is highly improbable. The 
export of grain from Carthage shows that my idea that an agricultural revival 
took place there after the Second Punic war may be correct; see against it 
T. Frank, Econ. Hist, of Rome' 2 -, 1927, p. 115, and Econ. Survey of Anc. Rome, i. 
Rome and Italy, 1933, p. 203; cf. R. M. Haywood, ibid, iv, pp. 7 and 16, and 
my Storia Econ. e Soc., p. 20 f. 

21 Problem of grain supply: F. Heichelheim, art. ‘Sitos’ in P.W.K. Suppl. 
vi. 854 ff. (trade), 856 ff. (prices), and esp. 875 ff. (grain supply of the Greek 
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cities; the material is fully collected but is unfortunately not presented in 
chronological order). In Heichelheim’s article the reader will find an excellent 
and up-to-date bibliography. 

22 taxation: above, Ch. IV, p. 241 n. 71 and ch. Ill, p. 182 and no. 75. 
For the attitude of the population towards the telonai in the early third 
century b.c., Her. Mim. vi. 63 ff. It never changed in later times. There 
exists no good account of the history of liturgies in the Hellenistic period 
and of the role which they played in the economic life of the cities. 
J. Oehler, art. ‘Liturgie’ in P.W.K. xii. 1875 ff. gives a mere list of inscrip¬ 
tions of the fourth century B.C. to the fourth century a.d. in which the 
word liturgy occurs. In Egypt (F. Oertel, Die Liturgie, 1917) ‘liturgy’ 
played quite a different part in the life of the State and of the individual. 
A general work on the liturgies in the Hellenistic period is very much needed. 
The oppressive part played by them in the life of the cities is illustrated 
by many decrees of the Hellenistic age granting exemption from them to 
individuals and groups, see, e.g., I.G. vii. 2413/14 (middle of the second 
century b.c. ; privileges given to the Dionysiac artistes of Thebes by a Roman 
magistrate), 1.5 f. • vp,as vavraTra ]mv [dj Xeirovpyrjrovs etvai teal avemcrTa9[p,tvTovs 
Kal areAJeis Kal av[ei]a<j)6[p]ovs rraa-qs €L<j<f)op[as] , cf. Ch. VI, n. 18. DONA¬ 
TIONS. In most of the cases the contributions of the magistrates appear as 
free gifts, and are recorded in decrees by which the city confers honours and 
privileges on the donors. It is impossible to quote even a selection of such 
decrees. In some cases, however, it is more than probable that the free gifts 
of the magistrates are disguised liturgies. One example out of many will 
suffice. We possess a long set of decrees of Arcesine and Minoa (Amorgos) in 
honour of the magistrates in charge of the Itonia who contributed to the 
celebration of this festival (I.G. xii. 7, 22, 24, 25, 32, 33, 35, 241; J. Vanse- 
veren, Rev. Phil, xi (1937), p. 317, no. 3). The magistrates honoured in these 
decrees defrayed the expense of the sacrifices and of feeding during the 
celebration a large group (500 in one case) of citizens and other residents in 
the city and guests. The regularity of these decrees suggests that the dona¬ 
tions of the magistrates were practically a liturgy, extraordinary taxa¬ 
tion ( elacj)opd : see below, n. 20 and Ch. VIIpassim), subscriptions: A. Kuenzi, 
’EnlBoms, 1923. In this valuable book the author deals chiefly with Athens of 
the fourth century, and in an appendix gives a list of the texts mentioning 
subscriptions in other Greek cities. The material was not complete at the 
time when the list was prepared. Since then many new texts have been found. 
I do not propose in this short note to bring Kuenzi’s list up to date. I may, 
however, without aiming at completeness, quote some of the more important 
texts discovered since the publication of his book. For the early period I may 
mention the interesting fragmentary text from Colophon (probably of 311- 
306 b.c.) recording a public subscription for rebuilding and extending the city 
walls, B. D. Merritt, Am.J.Ph. lvi (1935), pp. 358 ff., cf. L. Robert, Rev. Phil. 
x (1936), pp. 158 ff. Very illuminating are some inscriptions from Chios. 
Some of them relate to the reinforcement of the walls and may be connected 
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with a donation for this purpose by a certain Attalus, whose identity is dis¬ 
puted. We may assign this reconstruction of the walls to the time after the 
siege of the city by Philip V in 202 B.c. See M. Zolotas, 'Ad-qva, xx (1908), 
p. 163, no. 3 (cf. A. Plassart and Ch. Picard, B.C.H. xxxvii (1913), p. 211) 
(donation of Attalus); Zolotas, ibid., p. 212, no. 11, and p. 200, no. 7 (cf. 
A. Plassart and Ch. Picard, B.C.H. xxxvii (1913), p. 212 f.); L. Robert, B.C.H. 
li (1933), p. 509, and J. Vanseveren, Rev. Phil, xi (1937), pp. 321 ff. On the 
imSoaeis of Chios in general, L. Robert, loc. cit., pp. 505 ff. and p. 536 f. 
Cf. the inscriptions of Samos ( S.E.G. i, no. 367) and of Iasus (A. Wilhelm, 
Ziroperpla, Mel. Glotz, 1932, pp. 899 ff.). See also the inscription of Crannon 
in Thessaly (before 168 b.c.) which speaks of an emSoais organized by the 
city for the purpose of repaying her debts contracted during the Antiochian 
war, Y. Bequignon, B.C.H. lix (1935), pp. 36 ff. In the article quoted above 
Wilhelm has collected a large amount of new epigraphical evidence on 
subscriptions for the organization of food supply (imSooets els- anwvlav or 
aiTOfierplav). Note also two lists of subscriptions, one from Rhodes and another 
from Cos, for the purchase of books for the library, probably of the gymnasia 
of the two cities, M. Segre, Riv. Fil. lxiii (13) (1935), pp. 214 ff., cf. ibid, 
lxiv (14) (1936), p. 40, and L. Robert, B.C.H. lix (1935), pp. 421 ff. (second 
century b.c.). Very interesting are also the many inscriptions which mention 
emSocreis of members of associations and clubs chiefly for building temples 
and shrines. A short list is given in Kuenzi, loc. cit., p. 74, n. 1. One of the 
most illuminating inscriptions of this kind is that recently found at Callatis, 
Th. Sauciuc-Saveanu, Dacia, 1 (1924), pp. 126ff., and pp. 317ff.; B. Haus- 
soullier, Rev. Arch., 5 ser., xxii (1925), pp. 62 ff.; G. Glotz, C. R. Acad. 
Inscr. 1925, p. 287; A. Wilhelm, Wien. Anz. lxv (1928), pp. 129 ff. It is a 
pity that the inscription is not exactly dated (third century B.c. ?). It 
shows that the city was enjoying some measure of prosperity at the 
time of the imhoais. loans: W. W. Tam, in The Hellenistic Age, 1923, 
pp. 108 ff.; cf. his Hell. Civ. 2 pp. 107ff.; A. Andreades, ‘Die offentlichen 
Anleihen’, Vierteljahresschr. f. Soc. u. Wirtschafisg. xx (1927-8), pp. 283 ff.; 
id., A History of Greek Public Finance, i, 1933, pp. 168 ff.; B. Laum, 
‘Anleihen’, P.W.K. Suppl. iv. 23 ff.; cf. the inscription from Crannon 
quoted above and also Ch. Ill, note 12; J. A. O. Larsen, ‘Roman Greece’ in 
T. Frank, Econ. Surv. iv, 1938, pp. 338 ff., 368-79; F. Heichelheim, Wirt- 
schaftsg., pp. 558 ff. foundations: B. Laum, Stiftungen in der gr. u. rom. 
Antike, 1914, cf. L. Robert, B.C.H. lix (1935), p. 483; J. Vanseveren, Rev. 
Phil, xi (1937), p. 314, no. 1; and J. A. O. Larsen, ‘Roman Greece’, pp. 361 ff. 
SALE of FRANCHISE and of priesthoods, above, Ch. IV, n. 71, especially M. 
Segre,' Osservazioni epigrafiche sulla vendita di sacerdozio’, Rend. 1 st. Lomb. 
xx (3) (1937), pp. 83 ff. The sale of priesthoods appears to have been a peculi¬ 
arity of Asia Minor; no inscriptions bearing on it have been found in Greece. 

23 On the depopulation of Greece, see the admirable remarks of W. W. 
Tarn, Hell. Civ. 2 , pp. 92 ff.; cf. A. Landry, ‘Quelques apergus con- 
cemant la depopulation dans l’antiquite greco-romaine Rev. Hist, clxxvii 
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(1936), pp. 1 ff. The statement of Polybius as noted in the text is fully sup¬ 
ported as regards the Greek population of Greece, i.e. the citizens of the 
cities, by several inscriptions collected and interpreted by Tam, loc. cit., 
p. 92. The data of the inscriptions must be interpreted in the light of similar 
modem phenomena. The material collected by Landry, loc. cit., shows that, 
if we allow for the higher mortality in ancient Greece as compared with 
modern times, the birth-rate of Hellenistic Greece, as shown by the size of an 
average Greek family ascertained from the material collected by Tarn, meant 
the rapid depopulation of the country. Tarn is inclined to think that the 
decrease was limited to the citizens of the cities, and was compensated by the 
increase in the number of slaves, freedmen, and foreign immigrants. I cannot 
accept this view. Our information on the number of slaves in Greece in the 
time of Polybius is scanty (see below, notes 27 and 30). I doubt very much 
whether the increase in the number of slaves, if there was any increase, was 
sufficient to compensate for the rapid decrease of the free population. The 
supply of slaves was large but the purchasing power of Greece was low. On 
the other hand, home-bom slaves were few, i.e. the size of slave families was 
not and could not be large. Nor can we assume the existence of large numbers 
of immigrants. From the economic point of view Greece was not a very 
attractive place for immigrants. Finally, the statement of Polybius (xxxvi, 
17.5) is explicit. He speaks not of the depopulation of the cities only but of the 
depopulation of Greece in general. He says: i-iT€ax €V *- v rot? Ka ®' ypdis KaL P 0 ^ 
rr/v ’EXAdSa tt dcrav avauBla kolI ovAAyfiSqv 6Aiyav9pu)ma 8t fjv at re iroAeis 
e£7]pr)tiu>dr)crav /cal afopiav elvai ovvefiawe. It is evident that he refers both to 
the cities, as social and economic units, and to the land, the x^P a < which 
remained untilled, certainly because of lack of labour. On the exposure of 
children, G. Glotz, Etudes sociales et juridiques sur Vantiquite grecque, 1906, 
pp. 187 ff.; and his arts. ‘ Expositio ’ and ‘ Infanticidium ’ in Dar. et Sagl., 
Diet. d. A.; W. S. Ferguson, H.A., pp. 80 ff., 374; Weiss, art. ‘Kinder- 
aussetzung, P.W.K. xi. 463 ff.; W. W. Tarn, Hell. CivA, pp. 92 ff.; 
A. Cameron, ‘The exposure of children and Greek Ethics’, Cl. Rev. xlvi {1932), 
pp. 105 ff. (revulsion of Greek public opinion against the exposure of children); 
C. Lecrivain, Mel.Glotz, 1932, pp. 531 ff. (legal aspect). On the Roman period, 
my Stor. Ec. e Soc. p. 550, cf. P. Collart, Mil. Glotz, pp. 243 ff. 


24 Poseid. Hermaphroditus, fr. 11 (Kock III, 338); Men. Perik. 380 ft. 
(Korte); 688 ff. (Loeb); Ferguson, H.A., pp. 81 ff. 

25 e.g. W. W. Tarn, Hell. Civ. 2 , pp. 91 ff. 

26 G. T. Griffith, The Mercenaries of the Hellenistic World, 1935. Civil 
emigration to the Greek cities of Asia Minor is well attested as regards 
Miletus by many inscriptions: Hiller von Gaertringen, art. ‘Miletus’, P.W.K. 
xv. 1607; cf. A. Rehm, Milet, Erg. d. Ausgr. i. 3,1914, p. 227, n. 4. Miletus 
at this time was practically an independent city. 

27 On slavery in Hellenistic times in general and on the increase in the 
number of slaves in the period under review, see W. L. Westermann, P.W.K. 
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Suppl. vi. 928 ff. and 933-4 (correct in the last column the disturbing mis¬ 
print 251 B.c. for 201 B.c. in the dating of the Delphian manumissions), cf. 
J. A. O. Larsen, in T. Frank, Econ. Surv. iv, pp. 414 ff. (based on Wester- 
mann) and F. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., pp. 640 if. Strictly speaking, the 
Delphian acts of manumission, which do not begin before 201 b.c., cannot 
support the thesis that the number of slaves increased in the late third and 
early second centuries b.c. We have no statistics for the period before 
201 b.c. similar to those of the period after that date. It may have been that, 
while the number of slaves at Delphi was decreasing, manumissions were 
increasing (G. Glotz, Le Travail dans la Grece ancienne, 1920, p. 420, cf. 
pp. 231 ff.). However, there is no doubt that the supply of slaves in the late 
third and early second centuries B.c. was abundant (cf. above, note 23 and 
below, note 30). On the Delphian manumissions (900 acts of manumission are 
known, of which about one-third, some of them published in various periodicals, 
others unpublished, will not be found in the fine collection of Collitz, G.D.I. 
ii, cf. F.D. iii, pt. 3, nos. 1-60), see G. Daux, Delphes au II e et au T r siecle, &c., 
1936, pp. 46 ff., and App. I (with complete bibliography and exact dating 
of the priesthoods). On the numbers of manumitted slaves during the several 
priesthoods, see the tabulation of Collitz, G.D.I. ii, pp. 635 ff., on which all 
the later calculations are based. More accurate than the tabulation of 
Calderini is that of M. Bloch, Die Freilassungsbedingungen der delph. 
Freilassungsinschriften, 1914, pp. 16 ff. His tabulation shows that in the 
third century b.c. about one-third of the slaves who were bought were 
Greeks. In my calculations I disregard the early years, because the publica¬ 
tion of the acts was not carried out systematically during the first priesthood. 
A set of manumissions, very similar to, though less numerous than, the 
Delphian set, is that of the sanctuary of Asclepius at Buttos (near 
Naupactus), see E. Nachmanson.zDA. Mitt, xxxi (1907), pp. 1 ff., cf. G. Klaffen- 
bach, Berl. Sitzb., 1935, pp. 693 ff. The Buttos manumissions are dated 
between 170 and 146 B.c. They present the same picture as those of Delphi. 
About one fourth of the bought slaves are of Greek origin. The number 
of slaves is not so large as at Delphi, but the set of documents is not complete, 
as it is at Delphi. Cf. also the manumission acts of Naupactus, I.G. ix. 1, 
359 ff. The set starts, as at Delphi, in 195/4 b.c. 

28 W. S. Ferguson, H.A., pp. 373 ff. 

29 Very little is known of Corinth in this period: see the volumes of the 
Reports of the American Excavations at Corinth and F. J. de Waele, P.W.K. 
Suppl. vi. 182 ff. and 1350 ff. Cf. Rhys Carpenter, A ncient Corinth: a guide to the 
Excavations and Museum (last edition). Corinth is one of the rare instances of 
modern excavation where due attention has been paid to the coins discovered. 
Unfortunately those published and illustrated by K. M. Edwards, Corinth, vi. 
1933, are rather disappointing. The number of the pre-Roman coins is small, 
their dating uncertain, especially in the case of the local small change which 
represents the bulk of the finds (see the remarks of A. Bellinger in the forth¬ 
coming volume The Excavations of Nemea, 1924-7, by the Univ. of Cincinnati). 
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Judging by the small coins in circulation, the early Hellenistic time was a more 
or less prosperous period in the life of Corinth, more prosperous than the 
second century b.c. The same picture is presented by Nemea, see A. 
Bellinger's description of the coins in the volume on Nemea just mentioned. 
In the Hellenistic period the Corinthian Pegasi, formerly the predominant 
currency of the Corinthian Gulf and of S. Italy and Sicily, were no longer 
minted. The date of the last Pegasi is controversial. The date of a hoard of 
coins of the latest style found at Arta is determined by some coins of Philip II 
(posthumous), i.e. it cannot be later than 280 B.c. See O. Ravel, ‘Corinthian 
Hoards', Num. Notes and Mon. lii (1932) (the reader will find here the sum¬ 
mary of other dates suggested as regards the latest Pegasi). 

Typical of the conditions of the Achaean League in general is the situation 
of Sicyon in 197 b.c. Attalus I twice helped the city: once he ransomed their 
sacred land for them, another time he gave them gifts of money and grain 
(Polyb. xviii. 16; Liv. xxxii. 40. 8). About ten years later Eumenes II offered 
the Achaeans 120 tab in order to provide, out of the interest of this sum, for 
the payment of the members of the Boule. The offer was rejected for political 
and perhaps social reasons, Polyb. xxii. 7. 3 ff.; W. Schwahn, Rh. Mus. lxxix 
(1930), pp. 178 ff. On Demetrias and its prosperity in the third century and 
the decline of this prosperity after the Second Macedonian war, see F. 
Stahlin, E. Meyer, A. Heidner, Pagasai und Demetrias, 1934, pp. 194 ff. 
(prosperity of the city in the third century), and pp. 195 ff. (conditions after 
196 B.c.). Cf. the decree of Iolcos in honour of Antigonus Gonatas, Ernst 
Meyer, Rh. Mus. lxxxv (1936), pp. 367 ff. After 146 b.c. at Demetrias, as in other 
cities of Greece, the well-to-do ruling class consisted of a small group of men 
and families, F. Stahlin, Ath. Mitt, liv (1929), p. 202. Nor was it different in 
other parts of Thessaly. The famous letters of Philip to Larissa (I.G. ix. 2, 
517; S.I.G. 3 543; Dessau I.L.S. 8763) show that the citizen population was 
decreasing at Larissa in 219-214 B.c. and that the fields were not cultivated. 
I see no reason for regarding conditions at Larissa as exceptional. Philip 
favoured the lower classes and tried to find a remedy for depopulation by 
liberal grants of franchise. Later, after 196 B.c., Larissa, like Demetrias, was 
ruled by a small group of well-to-do people (F. Stahlin, Das hell. Thessalien, 
1927, p. 95) who were fairly prosperous. The same conditions prevailed in 
other Thessalian cities (Stahlin, loc. cit., passim; add to the material quoted 
by him the inscription from Crannon (above n. 22) of the time after the 
Antiochian war; hard pressed by the war the city resorted to borrowing and, 
after the war, organized a subscription in order to repay at least a part of 
its debts, Y. Bequignon, B.C.H. lix (1935), pp. 36 ff., cf. M. N. Tod, J.H.S. 
lvii (1937). P- 189). 

30 On the Delphian and Aetolian manumissions, see above, note 27. 
Abundant though it is, the Delphian material is not conclusive. We know 
only that the number of manumissions is greater in the period 201-140 than 
in the later period. But it is not certain that all the manumissions were pub¬ 
lished in the later period, while it is more or less certain that they were in the 
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earlier. As regards the significance of 8-9 manumissions per year, I must 
observe that this number does not help us to form an accurate idea of the part 
played by slavery in the economic life of Delphi. We do not know what the 
population of Delphi was, nor what frequency of manumissions implied, 
whether prosperity or the reverse. The only thing that the documents teach 
us is the part played by wars and piracy in the history of slavery, which is 
demonstrated by the prevalence of bought slaves of various origin over the 
home-bom. The conditions in Thessaly are interesting. At Larissa ( I.G . ix. 
2, 539-68) there are no manumissions in the third century B.C., there are 
three in the second century, nine in the first, while the bulk (17) fall in 
Imperial times; F. Stahlin, Hell. Thess., 1927, p. 95, n. 10. It is regrettable that 
the whole of the rich Thessalian material has never been studied from the 
historical point of view, the valuable dissertation of G. Rensch, De manu- 
missionum titulis apud Thessalos, diss. Hal. xviii. 2, 1911, dealing mostly 
with the legal and economic aspect of the manumissions. Some rather super¬ 
ficial remarks on slavery and manumissions in Thessaly from the historical 
point of view will be found in R. V. Schmidt, ‘From the History of Thes¬ 
saly’, Bull. Ac. Hist. Mat. Civ. ci (1934), pp. 109 ff. (in Russian). 

31 We have some information on the standard of life in the Hellenistic 
period and on the requirements of the population as regards comfort and 
recreations. But our literary, epigraphical, and archaeological evidence is 
scattered over the whole Hellenistic world and the whole period. The literary 
texts, except those dealing with Athens of the late fourth and early 
third centuries, the descriptions of cities in the mimes of Herondas, 
and the illustrations of Alexandria by Theocritus, refer mostly to striking 
and therefore exceptional cases of luxury and extravagance. The epigraphical 
material is scanty and unevenly distributed. The same must be said of 
the archaeological material. Of Hellenistic cities, i.e. cities which were laid 
out in the Hellenistic period and retained this aspect in later times, very few 
have been excavated, and of these none are in Greece. At Athens the periods 
that left an indelible mark on the city were the classical on the one hand and 
the Roman on the other. And so it was at Corinth, at Sparta, and at the great 
pan-Hellenic sanctuaries of Olympia and Delphi. The minor cities that were 
prominent in the Hellenistic period have never been excavated. Of the 
islands Delos was in the main a Hellenistic city. But it was a city sui generis, 
a city of wealthy merchants, mostly of foreign origin, a city not typical of 
Hellenistic Greece. We have fuller knowledge of some cities of Asia Minor: 
Pergamon, the capital of the Attalids, the only Hellenistic capital that has 
been thoroughly excavated (pp. 659 ff.); the two larger commercial and indus¬ 
trial cities, Ephesus and Miletus, of which Miletus, as excavated, was in the main 
a creation of the Hellenistic period; and finally the agricultural city of Priene 
(above, pp. 177 ft.), built by Alexander and embellished in the second century 
by means of the famous Orophemes’ fund. It is principally Delos and the cities 
of Asia Minor that help us to form our ideas of the general aspect of Hellenistic 
city life. We must not forget, however, that the latter cities are typical of 
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Asia Minor and provide no basis for the reconstruction of the life that pre¬ 
vailed in Greece proper at the time in question. As regards the establishment 
of new games and the revival of old religious ceremonies, we must bear in 
mind, besides what I have said in the text, that the Greeks were a profoundly 
religious people and were deeply attached to traditions (below, Ch. VIII). 
The first thing, for example, they did after the peace of Naupactus was to 
* revive their traditional sacrifices and festivals and various local religious 
rites’ (Polyb. v. 106). And yet in the same passage Polybius describes the 
ruinous effect on the Peloponnese of the period preceding Naupactus. Cf. 
S. Dow, Harv. St. Cl. Phil, xlviii (1937), pp. 124 ff. 

32 On the prices see the books and articles quoted above, Ch. IV, p. 190, n. 2, 
and below, note no, especially F. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., pp. 451 ff. 
I cannot follow Heichelheim in his explanation of a short interruption in the 
rise of prices at Delos in the decade between 190 and 180 b.c., a time of violent 
political convulsions in the Hellenistic world, especially in Asia Minor and 
Syria. The causes were probably of a local, not of a general character. 

33 On the Achaean coinage, Ch. T. Seltman, Greek Coins, 1933, p. 255 f., 
cf. K. Regling, P.W.K. xvi. 472 and 475, and M. Crosby and E. Grace, 'An 
Achaean League Hoard’, Num. Not. and Mon. lxxiv (1936); S. P. Noe, ‘A 
bibliography of Greek Coin Hoards’, 2nd ed., Num. Not. and Mon. lxxviii 
(1937), no. 60. Note that, to judge from the coin hoard of Arcadia published 
by Crosby and Grace, some of the cities of the Peloponnese, of Euboea, and of 
Greece in general, including the Aetolian and the Arcadian Leagues, partici¬ 
pated in the revival of silver coinage that was a characteristic feature of Asia 
Minor and the islands after Cynoscephalae and Magnesia, cf. E. T. Newell, 
'Five Greek bronze coin hoards’, Num. Not. and Mon. lxviii (1935), p. 17 
—abundant bronze coinage of Carystos, Chalcis, and Euboea after 197 b.c. ; 
and p. 19—silver emitted after Magnesia by Euboean cities along with the 
cities of Asia Minor (note three Eretrian tetradrachms in the Babylonian 
hoard, on which further below). 

34 The inscription of Prytanis of 226/5 b.c. : B. D. Meritt, Hesp. iv (1935), 
pp. 525 ff., no. 39; L. Robert, B.C.H. lix (1935), p. 436, and P. Roussel, ibid., 
pp. 520 ff. The decree in honour of Cephisodorus: B. D. Meritt, Hesp. v 
(1936), pp. 419 ff. Note that at the time of his management of the sitonia the 
price of grain was very high in Egypt, see F. Heichelheim, A eg. xvii (1937), 
pp. 63 ff. (he quotes B.G.XJ. vi. 1266). 

35 The evidence regarding the relations of Athens with the leading powers 
of the time is fully collected in the books of S. Jebelev, History of Athens, 
1898, pp. 198 ff. (in Russian), and W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, pp. 
298 ff. On Phamaces see my chapter ‘Pontus’ in C.A.H. ix, p. 220, n. 3, cf. 
on the date of his death, S. Dow, Hesp. iv (1935), p. 91 (Delian inscr.,F. Durr- 
bach, Choix, 73). Massinissa: I.G. ii. 968, 44, cf. on his Rhodian and Delian 
relations (in 179 B.c.) Inscr. de Delos, 442 A, 100 ff., and inscriptions in his 
honour put up at Delos by Hermon son of Solon, his friend (Durrbach, Choix, 
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68; S.I.G. 3 652), and by Charmylas son of Nicarchus, a Rhodian (Durrbach, 
Choix, 69; J.G. xi. 4. 1116}; cf. the instructive note of Durrbach on these 
inscriptions. Pontic (?) merchant in grain and oil and his relations with 
Athens in 175/4 b.c., S.I.G. 3 640, cf. the decree of Oropos in honour of two 
Sinopians, S.E.G. i. 104 and 107 (end of the third or beginning of the second 
century), and D. M. Robinson, Ancient Sinope, 1906, pp. 269 ff. Note that in 
the war against Philip the Athenian navy co-operated with the Rhodians and 
the islanders, S.I.G. 3 582, cf. below, n. 94. 

36 On the reform of Athenian coinage in 180 b.c., J. Sundwall, Untersuch. 
iiber die Ath. Miinzen des neuerenStiles, 1906-7, pp. 106 ff.; B. V. Head, H. NA, 
pp. 378 ff.; P. Roussel, Delos, colonie athenienne, 1916, p. 4. In general cf. 
M. L. Kambanis, ‘Notes sur le classement chronologique des monnaies 
d’Athenes (Serie avec noms des magistrats) ’, B.C.H. lvi (1932), pp. 37 ff. ; 
lviii (1934), pp. 101 ff., cf. also his articles, ibid, lix (1935), pp. 101 ff., lx 
(1936), p. 101 ff. and lxii (1938), pp. 60 ff. 

37 Our information about the administrative and economic activity of 
Philip V and Perseus, though poor in general, is nevertheless gradually 
increasing. The evidence, however, has never been collected in full, modem 
historians being mainly interested in the foreign policy of the two kings and 
in the history of their wars. Very important new evidence regarding the 
organization of Philip’s army is now available in the fragments of Philip’s 
military regulations found at Amphipolis, P. Roussel, Rev. Arch., 6 ser., iii 
(1934), pp. 39 ff., and M. Feyel, ibid., 6 ser., vi (1935), pp. 29 ff., cf. M. Segre, 
Riv. Fil. lxiii (13) (1935), pp. 222 ff., and S. B. Kugeas, 'EXX^viKa, viii (1935), 
p. 149 f., and the well preserved stele from Chalcis which contains regulations 
about the food supply of the Macedonian garrisons, S. B. Kugeas, in 'EW-qviKa, 
vii (1934), pp. 177 ff., cf. Rev. E.G. xlix (1936), p. 363, and K. Kuruniotes, 
'EXXrjviKa, viii (1935), pp. 173 ff. Cf. the letter of Philip V of 181 B.c. (?) 
found on the slopes of the Scopus near modem Cozani (in Eordaia), a reply 
to the petition of a group of officers and soldiers of his army concerning the 
assignment to them for cult purposes of land in the territory of Greia which 
formerly belonged to a certain Corragus, a Macedonian, see Ch. I. Macaronas, 
Eph. Arch. 1934-5. PP- IT 7 ff- (published in 1936), cf. A.J.A.x 1 (1936), p. 534, 
and C. B. Welles, ibid, xlii (1938), pp. 246 ff. The inscription contains new 
evidence on the structure of the Macedonian army. It needs careful revision 
and renewed study. The letters and Scaypappara of Philip and his officers 
concerning the cities of Macedonia, Thessaly, and the foreign dominions of the 
king, as enumerated in the above-cited paper of Macaronas (cf. C. B. Welles, 
loc. cit., p. 245, n. 1) : Thessalonice (S. Pelekides, ’Atto ttjv noXirela Kal rrjv 
Koiviovia. rrjs ’Apyaias ©eaaaXovlK7]5. ’EntOTTjpoviKT) 'E7T€Trjpls rfjs FiXouopiKrp 
ExoXrjs (IlaveTncrTrjiuov GeoaaXovLKrjs) 2 (1934). napapTqpa, pp. 6ff. (a h16.ypap.pa 
of Philip V of 187 B.C. regarding the Sarapeum of the city forwarded, with an 
order to publish it, by Andronicus the epistates of the city); Larissa (S.I.G. 3 
543, above note 29); Gonnoi (Arch. Eph. 1913, pp. 25 ff., nos. 165 ff., esp. 
p. 36—fragments of a large dossier concerning a dispute about land between 
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Gonnoi and Heracleia); Abae (Phocis, S.I.G. 3 553); Nisyros (S.I.G, 3 572); 
Paros ( I.G. xii. 5. 1, 125); Chalcis (S.I.G. 3 561); Magnesia on the Maeander 
(Inschr. v. Magn. no. 24). On these documents in general cf. C. B. Welles, 
A.J.A. xlii. (1938), pp. 245 ff., and E. Bikerman, Rev. Phil, xii (1938), pp. 
295 ff. On Demetrias, above note 29. On Thessalonice, above and E. Ober- 
hummer, P.W.K. vi A. 145 ff.; Geyer, ibid. xiv. 768. On the role of Thes¬ 
salonice under the earlier Macedonian kings, above, Ch. IV, p. 253. Philip’s 
activity after Temper P. V. M. Benecke, C.A.H, viii, p. 253, and Geyer, 
P.W.K. xiv. 757. 

38 The settlement of Thracians in Macedonia and in the territories of the 
early Macedonian colonies was traditional in the economic and social policy 
of the Macedonian kings. See the fragmentary letter of Alexander recently 
found at Philippi (unpublished, see the preliminary report of Ch. Picard, Rev. 
Arch., 6 ser., xi (1938), pp. 334 ff.), cf. P. Collart, Philippes, ville de Macedoine, 
1937, p. 179; L. Robert, Rev. Phil, xiii (1939), p. 146. According to Picard, 
Alexander in his reply to an embassy from Philippi ‘ annon^ait la des dis¬ 
positions pour la mise en valeur par les Thraces de certaines terres incultes; il 
prevoit aussi un nouveau barrage’. We should like to know what was the 
status of these Thracians, whether military colonists, napoiKoc, or laoi. As 
regards the measures of Philip, I am inclined to follow Livy xxxix. 24: ‘ut 
vero antiquam multitudinemhominum,quas belli cladibus amissa erat, resti- 
tueret, non subolem tantum stirpis parabat cogendis omnibus procreare atque 
educare liberos, sed Thracum etiam magnam multitudinem in Macedoniam 
traduxerat’, the report of Polybius xxiii. 10. 4 being apparently biased. 

39 The existence of large estates belonging to the kings and their capitalistic 
exploitation are attested, not in the passages of Livy and Polybius quoted 
above, but by the well-known statements of Livy concerning the measures 
taken by Aemilius Paulus after the war with Perseus (Liv. xiv. 18. 3). In that 
passage he refers to the prohibition of the leasing (locationes) of the mines and 
praedia rustica for exploitation. Since the measure was probably directed 
against Macedonian and Roman capitalists, the praedia rustica must be 
understood to be royal estates, managed under Philip and Perseus as large 
agricultural concerns. The care taken by Philip of the royal land is illus¬ 
trated by the inscription of Cozani quoted in note 37. The land assigned by 
him to his officers and soldiers belonged formerly to Corragus (as a dorea ?) 
and was probably taken back by the crown. It was piXrj yfj. The statement 
in 1 . 6: ea)$ av avvTe\Xdi<nv ras dvcrias i[y tcji ’/ 1 77 ]eXXauai [irjvi implies that the 
land was granted to the soldiers for an indefinite time—‘as long as they per¬ 
form the sacrifices in the month Apellaeus’ (I prefer this translation of 
Zios av to the two other alternative translations which grammatically are as 
correct as that which I am suggesting, viz. ‘until they’ or ‘in order that 
they’). The intention of the king was probably not only to safeguard the 
performance of the sacrifices but also to have the land cultivated. 

40 Coinage of Philip: H. Gaebler, Die ant. Miinzen Nordgriechenlands, iii, 
Makedonia und Paionia, 1 (1906), pp. 1 ff., pp. 26 ff., and 2 (1935), pp. 1-7, 
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and Z.N. xxxvi (1926), pp. 113 ff. (municipal coinage of Thessalonice, Pella, 
Amphipolis, and the coinage of the five Macedonian districts). On Philip’s 
silver and bronze coinage, A. Mamroth, ibid, xl (1930), pp. 277 ff., and xlii 
(1932), pp. 219 ff.; Perseus’ coinage, ibid, xxxviii (1928), pp. 1 ff. 

41 The evidence regarding the army and the resources of Perseus before 
and during the war will be found in J. A. O. Larsen, ‘Roman Greece', 
T. Frank, Econ. Surv. iv, p. 292 f. 

* z OnPergamon see the bibliography above, p.553, n. 321. On the political 
events of the time under review above, pp. 52ff. 

43 I may quote in this connexion some inscriptions from the neighbourhood 
of Smyrna which testify to the existence of a special city-army at Smyrna 
and to the defence of the city’s territory by fortresses and garrisons. The 
inscriptions found at Bel Kave and at Ak Kaya record honours bestowed each 
on a aTparqyos by ol oworpaTtvodpLzvoi Kal rayivres vp* iavTov iv rut x<i>pi<p Kal 
crvvSiaTTjprjoavTes. It is evident that there was a war between Smyrna and 
an enemy who tried to invade its territory. The date of the inscriptions is un¬ 
fortunately unknown. The example of Miletus shows that the war may have 
been purely local, and not one of the great wars of the second century (e.g. 
that of the time of Seleucus II, see C. J. Cadoux, Ancient Smyrna, 1938, p. 119 
note). See A. Seylaz, Jahreshefte , xxviii (1933), Beibl., pp. 121 ff., and the 
remarks of J. Keil, ibid., p. 123 f. Cf. Keil-Premerstein, iii, Reise, p. 6, and 
the inscription of Dyme, G.D.I. 1612; E. Schwyzer, Dial. gr. ex. epigr. 1923, 
no. 426; L. Robert, Coll. Frohner, I, Inscr. gr., 1936, p. 96, n. 5. 

44 On Antiochus Ill’s policy towards the cities of Asia Minor, his granting 
of autonomy to Amyzon, Alabanda, Iasus (Welles, R.C. 38; O.G.I. 234, 237) 
E. Bickermann, ‘Bellum Antiochicum’, Hermes, lxvii (1932), p. 58 f. The 
inscription of Corragus: S.E.G. ii. 663; M. Holleaux, B.C.H. xlviii (1924), 
pp. 1 ff. (£t. d’Epigr. et d’Hist. gr. ii, pp. 73 ff.); G. de Sanctis, Riv. Fil. 
liii (3) (1925), pp. 68 ff.; M. Rostovtzeff, C.A.H. vii, pp. 178 ff.; viii, p. 605; 
M. Segre, Clara Rhodos, ix (1938), p. 195; E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., p. 135 and 
passim. In my opinion the expression utto ttjv TrapdXrjpiv ttjs woAews cannot 
refer to the simple taking over of the city by Corragus from his predecessor ; 
it implies that the city was in the hands of somebody else and was handed 
over to Corragus, in his capacity of royal governor, by its temporary master. 
Now the city appears in the inscription as having suffered much during a war 
and as having lost its privileges at this time. The city therefore had probably 
supported its former master and resisted the efforts of his enemy, who finally 
got possession of it and punished it severely by taking away its privileges. These 
privileges the city now recovers from a Pergamene king. All this accords with 
the vicissitudes of several cities of the Pergamene kingdom, which did not sur¬ 
render to Antiochus III, were captured by him, and were afterwards restored 
by the Romans to Eumenes II. This happened in the case of Lampsacus, 
Smyrna, Alexandria Troas, and probably some other cities, App., Syr. 2 (for 
Lampsacus and Smyrna). The fragmentary inscription found at Sardis, and 
now lost or destroyed, which I have quoted in the text is very difficult to restore 
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and to date. It may be an order of a king or a decree of a city whose name 
began with T. It may belong to the time of Eumenes II or to the earlier 
reign of Antiochus III. See W. H. Buckler and D. M. Robinson, Sardis, 
vii. 1, n. 2; E. Bikerman, Rev. tit. juives, c (1935), p. 34, n. 1, and Inst. 
Sel., p. 136, n. 1; L. Robert, Rev. Arch. 6 ser., vii (1936), p. 234; M. Segre, 
Clara Rhodos, ix (1938), p. 192. The similarity of the situation as described 
by this inscription to that which we find in the inscription of Corragus is 
striking. See below, p. 642. Similar was the situation at Theangela (?) as 
attested by a fragmentary decree (not dated) recently attributed to that city 
and restored by L. Robert, Coll. Frohner, I, Inscr. gr., 1936, pp. 98 ff. For 
the methods of waging war adopted by Antiochus and the Romans I may 
refer to the descriptions of the war by Polybius and Livy. Note that 
Antiochus profited by the good offices of the cities, which willingly furnished 
foodstuffs for his navy and army (Liv. xxxvii. 27. 3), while the Romans 
pressed hard on the cities (Liv. xxxvii. 9. 2 (Phocaea): ‘gravia hibema navium 
erant, grave tributum, quod togae quingentae imperatae erant cum quin- 
gentis tunicis, gravis etiam inopia frumenti, propter quam naves quoque et 
praesidium Romanum excessit’) and were forced to rely upon shipments 
from Italy, their main stores being located at Chios (Liv. xxxvii. 27). 

45 Decree of Telmessus, G. Jacopi, Clara Rhodos, ii (1932), pp. 172 ff., 
no. 3; M. Segre, Riv. Fil. lx (10) (1932), pp. 446 ff. L. Robert, B.C.H. liv 
(1930), pp. 332 ff., and Rev. Phil, viii (1934), p. 284, cf. id., Etud. Anat., 
1:937, p. 73, n. 1, has brought forward some very important considerations 
which make it probable that the title of Soter was given to Eumenes II not 
in 166, as most modern scholars believe, but after the war against Prusias and 
Ortiagon, i.e. in 183 b.c. It was probably at this time that Eumenes II and 
the city of Pergamon sent out embassies to various Greek cities and leagues 
requesting the grant of inviolability to the sanctuary of Athena Nikephoros 
and recognition of the games Nicephoria, S.I.G. 3 629 (I.G. ix 2 . 1, 179), and 
G. Daux, Delphes au II e et au I er siecle, 1936, pp. 299 ff. (Aetolia); S.I.G. 3 
630, and G. Daux, loc. cit., pp. 293 ff. (Delphi); Welles, R.C. 49 and 50 
(letters to Iasus (?) and Cos and the corresponding decrees of the two cities). 
The Delphian decree is a text of great historical importance. It shows how 
Eumenes and those who supported him justified his acts in the eyes of Greece. 
Note the emphasis laid on Eumenes’ philhellenism and his lavish gifts to 
Greek cities. On the date Welles, loc. cit.; G. Daux, Mel. Glotz, 1932, 
pp. 289 ff.; L. Robert, Rev. Phil, viii (1934), p. 284 (note). On the political 
importance of the Delphian decree, which repeats the letter of Eumenes, 
G. Daux, Delphes, &c., pp. 293 ff. 

46 On this war see my chapter ‘Pontus’ in C.A.H. ix, p. 220, and p. 217, 
n. 1, cf. Chr. M. Danov, Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg. xii (1939), pp. 225 ff. and 
255 f., cf. A. Salac, Eunomia i (1938), pp. 3 ff. 

47 On the administrative divisions of the new Pergamene Empire 
P. Ghione, ‘I comuni del regno di Pergamo’, Mem. Acc. Torino, lv (1905), pp. 
67 ff., and M. Holleaux, B.C.H. xlviii (1924), pp. 13 ff. {Et. d’tp. et d’Hist. 

3261.3 M 
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gr. ii, pp. 85 ff.). We may think that the new accessions were divided into 
strategiai as they had been under the Seleucids (E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., pp. 
197 ff.), and we may recognize in the officials who figure in some inscriptions, 
for instance in the inscription of Telmessus (?) (M. Segre, Clara Rhodos, ix 
(1938), p. 192), the district governors of the Attalids, cf. Segre, loc. tit., p. 195. 
But I much doubt whether the old dynasteia was included in this division 
either as one strategia or several. I cannot here discuss this problem in detail. 
On the direct relations between the Attalids and the cities of their realm, 
A. Heuss, Stadt u. Herrscher, 1937, p. 22, cf. P. Zancan, II Monarcato ellenistico, 
1934, pp. 102 ff. 

48 I may mention that, in dealing with some temples which formerly 
belonged to the Seleucids, the later Attalids refer to and confirm the acts of 
their predecessors: ot npo ipov fiaatXels, see the two letters of Attalus III, one 
to the temple of the Persian goddess in Lydia ( O.G.I. 333; Welles, R.C. 68), 
the other to the k&toikoi of the Carian Hiera Rome (Welles, R.C. 69). Cf. 
above, Ch. IV, n. 282. 

49 Much has been written on the Roman settlement of Asia Minor after 
the treaty of Apamea. I follow the lucid discussion of the problem by E. 
Bikerman, ‘Notes sur Polybe’, Rev. £. G. 1 (1937), pp. 217 ff., cf. the list of 
cities, ibid., pp. 235 ff. 

50 I quote a few examples; Miletus, below, note 76; Chios, G. Zolotas. 
'Adrjva, xx (1908), pp. 163 ff., cf. B.C.H. xxxvii (1913), p. 211, andG.DJ. iv. 4, 
pp. 894 ff. (loans or endowments for building the city walls, heating the 
gymnasium, &c.), on the date, J. Vanseveren, Rev. Phil, xi (1937), p. 323 f.; 
Colophon Nova, M. Holleaux, B.C.H. xxx (1906), pp. 349 ff. (Et.d’lip. etd’Hist. 
gr. ii, pp. 51 ff.) (in honour of Athenaeus, fourth son of Attalus I); on the 
relations of Claros to the Attalids in general, see Ch. Picard, Ephbse et Claros, 
1922, pp. 647 ff.; Iasus (?), Welles, R.C. 49. Cf. the decrees of Greek cities in 
answer to the invitation to recognize the Nicephoria, especially the decree 
of Delphi (above, n. 45) in which the benefactions of Eumenes II in general 
to the Greek cities of Asia and Europe are so highly praised. A complete list 
of benefactions conferred by the Attalids, in the form of donations or edifices, 
on various Greek cities, both within and without the Pergamene dynasteia 
and kingdom, will be found in L. Robert, Jit. Anat., 1937, pp. 84 ff., cf. p. 153 
(Colophon). 

51 Under ‘subject cities’ are included both tributary cities and cities 
received as a gift from the Romans. It is probable that there were differences 
of detail in the treatment of these two classes by the kings, but evidence is 
lacking. A. Heuss, Stadt und Herrscher, pp. 178 ff., esp. p. 185 f., apparently 
sees no difference between the subject and the ‘allied’ cities, and regards their 
relations with the king not as sharply distinguished in two types but as organ¬ 
ized according to circumstances. 

52 See, e.g., O.G.I. 331. iv; Welles, R.C. 67. 13 ■ Kpivopcv ... ra ypapevra v<J>' 
i)puip irpoordypara iv rots [spots vopois pepeodai nap' vp.lv', O.G.I. 329, a decree 
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in honour of Cleon, the governor of Aegina: in speaking of the judicial activity 
of Cleon the decree emphasizes his skill in reconciling the parties (ovAAveiv) 
and proceeds, 12; tovs Se p.[rj] ovXXvop,evovs dva7revmv[Tos] | eVi ra xa Ad;? xal 
Sixalcos vepofj.odeTrjj.ieva rjfj.lv m to to)[v fSajaiXetov Kara re ra eis [riva yp]ovov 

(the restoration of this passage by Dittenberger is far from certain) xeypyp.a- 
Tiafiepa 7r[pocr] [ rayfiara xal tovs vofiovs, which shows the large part played in 
the life of the city by the royal laws and orders. On Cleon’s decree, cf. A. 
Heuss, Stadt und Herrscher, pp. 35, 76 f., 83 f., and 131 f., and on Si dypap.p.a 
and v6p.os, ibid., pp. 78 ff., and in general, pp. 124 ff.; I cannot agree with 
Heuss in his interpretation of this decree; on the relations between Siaypappa 
and vopios, C. B. Welles, A.J.A. xlii (1938), pp. 275 ff. and E. Bikerman, Rev. 
Phil, xii (1938), pp. 295 ff. 

53 Keil-Premerstein, ii, Reise, p. 13, no. 18, a dispute between Hiero- 
caesarea and Thyatira about their boundaries decided regiis con[stitutionibus\, 
i.e. by irpooTaypaTa of the kings; Inschr. v. Priene, 27; Welles, R.C. 46: a letter 
of an Attalid to Priene ordering the acceptance of the decision of Smyrna in 
a boundary dispute between Priene and Miletus; the date is unknown. In 
the first document there is mention of measurement of the land by the agents 
of the king. 

54 On the inscription of Amlada, besides the comments of J. Keil, see 
A. H. M. Jones, The Cities &c., p. 131 f., and notes 15, 16. Cf. below, n. 55. 
On the inscription of Teos see the remarks of L. Robert, £t. Anat., pp. 39 ff., 
and esp. pp. 42 ff. A similar clause appears in the Pergamene decree 
of 130-100 B.c, regarding the priesthood of Asclepius S.I.G. 3 1007, 1 . 20: 
elvai S]e /cat areXeiav ’ AcrxArjmdSrji TravTouv [iSv] r/ ttoXis xvpla. It must be noted 
that similar statements appear in several much older honorary decrees, and 
the stereotyped clause was therefore a creation of the early Hellenistic period. 
See the important set of honorary decrees found in the ruins of lasus, C.I.G. 
2672-8, cf. E. L. Hicks, J.H.S. ix (1888), pp. 340 ff., nos. 2-4, and Michel 463-5. 
On the date of these documents (late fourth—early third centuries B.c.) and 
the identity of the persons honoured, L. Robert, Antiquite Class, iv (1935), 
pp. 159 ff., and id., Coll. Frohner, I, Inscriptions gr., 1936, pp. 73 ff., cf. A. 
Heuss, Stadt und Herrscher, &c., p. 113 (the contributions of Robert remained 
unknown to him). Cf. E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., p. no f. 

55 On the problem of royal taxation in the Hellenistic period see the chap¬ 
ter ‘Monarchische Steuerverwaltung und Stadt’ in A. Heuss, Stadt und 
Herrscher, &c., pp. 105 ff. It is to be regretted that the author tends to treat 
the problem as a whole, without discriminating between the different Hellen¬ 
istic kingdoms. My method of treatment is quite different. It is evident that 
the theory and practice of taxation were not uniform throughout the Hellen¬ 
istic world, but varied according to the historical past of a given country and 
according to the type and history of a given city. For example, the relations 
between the kings and the ancient Greek cities are not to be confused 
with those between the kings and the cities newly created by them. As re¬ 
gards extraordinary contributions the inscriptions of Amlada and of the 
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unidentified city T . . . show that the kings did not hesitate to impose contri¬ 
butions of this kind on their subject cities in addition to regular taxes. We 
probably have instances of such extraordinary contributions in the 9,000 
drachmas which the city of Amlada was unable to pay and in the xPW aTa 
which are mentioned in the Sardis inscription (11. 11-12 and 23; the word is 
partly restored). Much interest in this respect attaches to the decree of 
Apamea on the Maeander in honour of Cephisodorus (between 188 and 
159 b.c.) . Cephisodorus was a rich man. He erected the statues of Eumenes II 
and his brother Attalus in the city. During one of the wars of Eumenes II he 
lent 3,000 drachmas to a magistrate of the city who had to deliver grain to 
the soldiers. It is evident that the city was expected to feed the soldiers 
who probably camped near or in it. See W. H. Buckler, J.H.S. Iv (1935), 
pp. 71 ff.; M.A.M.A. vi, no. 173. (Cf. Addenda at the end of this book.) 
We may connect with this last inscription one from Attuda, M.A.M.A. vi, 
no. 68—a honorary inscription for Solon, son of Attalus, <f>L\os irp&Tos (court 
title), who apparently remitted to the city (and paid from his own income?) 
a certain amount of corn ( [a]vevra aei t\ov\ | mrkp iraAplSos ko.6 ’ avrov (?)]| 
[w p] 69 e<nv). His son Attalus was a citizen of Tabae and was highly honoured 
by this city, M.A.M.A. vi, no. 164. It is interesting to see members of the 
Anatolian aristocracy in the service of and perhaps related to the Attalids. Cf. 
M.A.M.A. vi, no. 165 (Tabae)—honorary inscription for Antipater, son of 
Pyrrhus. This Macedonian may have been the son of the high official of 
Eumenes II, C. B. Welles, R.C., no. 47, 1 . 19. 

s6 O.G.I. 329 (Cleon, governor of Aegina at the time of Eumenes II and 
Attalus II), cf. 281 (Attalus I); S. 7 .G. 3 642 (Hicesias, another governor of 
Aegina, one of the predecessors of Cleon). The inscription in honour of Cleon, 
the governor of the island has been dealt with frequently (see above, n. 52). 
See especially 11.11 ff. (quoted above n. 52). Of course Cleon acted as judge 
only in cases where the city and the citizens had recourse to him. The tenor 
of the inscription, however, suggests that in fact his judicial activity became 
quite regular and that he served as a kind of established supreme judge, royal 
apxi8tKacrT7 7? (on the hiKaoral and dpxi&ueatrrcU see above, Ch. IV, n. 241, and 
Heuss, loc. cit., p. 88). 

57 Th. Sauciuc, Andros, 1914, pp. 85 ff. 

58 It is very desirable that a careful collection should be made of all the 
material bearing on the activity of the Attalids, and especially the later 
Attalids, in building cities. The subject has been repeatedly studied (see the 
bibliography quoted above, Ch. IV, n. 321, but never in full and never from a 
historical point of view, with the utilization of all the available material and 
in connexion with historical topography. See the remarks of L. Robert, Rev. 
Arch., 6 ser., iii(i934), pp. 88 ff., esp. p. 91. How greatly the patient and labor¬ 
ious work hitherto done needs revision is shown by Robert’s book, Les Villes 
de I’Asie Mineure, 1935, and especially by his remarks on Apollonis (pp. 31 ff.), 
Stratoniceia on the Caicus (p. 43 ff., a foundation of Antiochus I according 
to him, pp. 49 ff.), Dionysopolis (pp. 131 ff.), the two (?) Eumeneias (in Caria 
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and in Phrygia, pp. 151 ff.), and the military Karoudat. (pp, 75 ff.). On the 
various types of koltoikL at (some of them native villages), L. Robert, Et. Anat., 
pp. 191 ff. On the synoecism of Apollonis and similar owouacrpoi of Antiochus 
III and other kings in Asia Minor and elsewhere, see E. Bikerman, ‘La charte 
seleucide de Jerusalem’, Rev. Ft. Juives, c (1935), pp. 4 ff., and L. Robert, 
Coll. Frohner, I, Inscr. gr., pp. 98 ff., cf. A. Heuss, Stadt u. Herrscher, pp. 99 ff. 
There is a useful list of cities of Asia Minor at the end of the Roman Re¬ 
publican period (note that, with the exception of Pompey, the Romans 
contributed very little to the urbanization of this country) compiled by 
T. R. S. Broughton, ‘ Roman Asia Minor’, T. Frank, Econ. Surv. iv, pp. 700 ff. 

59 The inscription is published by M. Segre, Clara Rhodos, ix (1938), pp. 
190 ff., and figs. 5 and 6, cf. L. Robert, Ft. Anat., p. 375, n. 1. In the article by 
Segre will be found a detailed commentary on the inscription. 

60 M. Segre, Ioc. cit., pp. 181 ff., and the historical resume on p. 208. 

61 I realize of course that many points in the letter of Eumenes and in the 
history of the family and dorea of Ptolemy, son of Lysimachus, are obscure 
and their interpretation by Segre, accepted in the main in the text, doubtful. 
I may quote some instances. Prof. C. B. Welles draws my attention to the 
fact that in a document of 204 b.c. (Welles, R.C. 36) Ptolemy, son of Lysi¬ 
machus, appears as still alive, and suggests that Lysimachus, his son, might 
have been his co-regent. Though it is very probable that the Cardaces were 
settled in the region of Telmessus by Antiochus, the history of the estate of 
Ptolemy and of the purchase of part of this estate by the Cardaces is far 
from certain. Was the estate of Ptolemy returned to him after Apamea 
or was it made ager publicus ? Ptolemy, of course, was alive at that time but 
the meaning is not necessarily that he received his estate back, unless, as I 
have suggested in the text, he had rendered some services to Rome during 
the war. It is not certain that Ptolemy sold part of his land to the Cardaces 
before Apamea. 

The document of 193 which followed the letter of Eumenes on the stone may 
have been, as Segre suggests, the deed of sale of this land, but it may have 
been something else. In spite of the material produced by Segre (loc. cit., 
p. 198) it appears very strange that Eumenes should remit to the Cardaces 
the price of a piece of land which did not belong to him, and that at a time 
when the owner of the land was still alive and again in possession of it. May 
he not have died between 188 and 181 and his land have passed to Eumenes ? 
The point about the poll-tax (Segre, loc. cit., pp. 199 ff.) is likewise con¬ 
jectural. On the poll-tax in the Seleucid kingdom see, in addition to the works 
quoted by Segre, E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., pp. niff.; on Egypt below, 
p. 708 f. 

62 Temples: see my remarks in Anat. Stud. pres, to Sir William, Ramsay, 
1923, pp. 387 ff. and Sardis, Gr. and Lat. Inscr., no. 4 (about 155 b.c.) ; cf. 
in general A. Heuss, Stadt u. Herrscher, pp. 45 ff., and T. R. S. Broughton, 
‘Roman Asia Minor’, T. Frank, Econ. Surv. iv, pp. 641 ff. Cf. above, Ch. IV, 
notes 280 ff. In the letter about the immunity of the sheep which belonged 
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to the temple of Apollo Tarsenus (dated by E. Boehringer, Alt. v. Perg. ix, 
1937, p. 92, wrongly in the time of Attalus I—230/29 B.C., not in that of 
Eumenes II) the man to whom this letter is addressed by Attalus may be 
the neocoros of the temple. Ephesus: Strabo, xiv. p. 642, cf. p. 641. As regards 
the land of Zeus of Aezani, I see no reason to believe with Broughton (loc. 
cit., p. 644, cf. p. 682) that the cleroi into which part of the land of the god 
was divided by the kings remained the property of the god, see my review 
of Econ. Surv. iv, in Am.J.Ph. lx (1939), pp. 363 ff. 

63 We have practically no information about the villages of the Pergamene 
kingdom which did not belong to city or temple territories, or about the 
management by the Pergamene kings of forests, mines, salt-pans, fisheries, and 
pastures. Most of the evidence belongs to earlier and later times. On the role of 
villages in the social and economic life of Asia Minor see above, Ch. IV, p. 560, 
cf. T. R. S. Broughton, ‘Roman Asia Minor’, pp. 627 ff., esp. p. 646 f. It is 
very regrettable that Broughton has not added to his lists of temples, large 
estates, and cities a list of villages in the style of his other lists and of his short 
tabulation of the known koina or unions of villages, mostly of Hellenistic 
date, in Caria and some other parts of Asia Minor (loc. cit., p. 702). 

64 What are known as the ‘small finds' of Pergamon have never been pub¬ 
lished in full, nor have they been interpreted in the light of the finds made in 
other places in Asia Minor, Greece with the islands, Italy, and Sicily. The 
same is true of almost all the other cities excavated in Asia Minor with one 
exception—Priene (above, pp. 175 ff.). There is a general survey of the minor 
finds of Pergamon with short descriptions in A. Conze, ‘Kleinfunde’, Berl. 
Abh., 1902, and id., Alt. von Pergamon, i, 1913, pp. 248 ff. (in collaboration 
with R. Zahn), cf. E. Bohringer und F. Krauss, Alt. v. Perg. ix, 1937, esp. 
pp. 100 ff. 

65 The best study of Pergamene toreutics is that of H. Winnefeld, ‘Helle- 
nistiche Silberreliefs im Antiquarium der K. Museen’, Berl. Winckelmannspr. 
86 (1908), cf. G. Lippold, P.W.K. vi A. 1767. It is based on the study of two 
silver emblemata found at Miletopolis near Pergamon. In the same study 
Winnefeld has shown how strikingly similar are the silver emblemata from 
Miletopolis to some medallions on the bottoms of red-glazed vases of the 
second and first centuries b.c. One (found in South Russia) shows a portrait 
of a Hellenistic ruler who has been identified with Orophernes or with one of 
the Seleucids. On the origin of the Hellenistic ‘ terra sigillata ’, see the Excursus 
by F. O. Waage at.the end of this book. Pergamene bronze plate found in S. 
Russia: C. Griniewicz, ‘Bronze vase of the tumulus of Courdjips’, Bull, de la 
Comm. arch, lxv (1918), pp. 45 ff. (in Russian), cf. F. Courby, Les vases grecs a 
reliefs, 1922, pp. 473 ff. 

66 Eastern red-glazed pottery: R. Zahn, Priene , Kleinfunde, pp. 410 ff.; 
Conze-Zahn, Alt. v. Pergamon, i. 2, pp. 254 ff.; S. Loeschke, Ath. Mitt, xxxvii 
(1912), pp. 345 ff.; R. Pagenstecher, Die gr.-ag. Sammlung E. v. Sieglin, ii. 2, 
191:3, pp. 100 ff.; F. Courby, Les vases grecs a reliefs, 1922, pp. 451 ff.; 
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H. A. Thompson, ‘Two centuries of Hell, pottery’, Hesp. iii (1934), pp. 471 ff.; 
F. 0 . Waage, in Antioch-on-the-Orontes, i, 1934, pp. 67 ff. (pottery), cf. his 
articles in Hesp. ii (1933), pp. 291 ff., and ' Vasa Samia ’, Antiquity, xi (1937), 
pp. 46 ff. Waage discriminates between the so-called Pergamene and the 
Samian ware, the latter being of much later date, while J. H. Iliffe, ‘ Sigillata 
ware in the Near East’, Quart. Dep. Ant. Pal. vi (1936), pp. 11 ff., cf. J.H.S. 
Ivi (1936), pp. 234 ff., expresses doubts about this division into two classes. 
Cf. in general T. R. S. Broughton, ‘Roman Asia Minor’, p. 831 (good 
collection of texts of Roman writers where vasa Samia are mentioned). The 
mention of Pergamene goblets in Pliny suggests that he was referring to the 
ornamental ware of Pergamon (see my pi. lxxiii), while what he calls Samian 
ware was the cheap table ware. Finds in Pergamon: above, n. 64; in South 
Russia: T. Knipowitsch, ‘Die Keramik romischer Zeit aus Olbia', Mat. z. 
rdm.-germ. Keramik, iv. 1,1929; in Syria: the above-quoted papers of Iliffe 
and Waage; in Mesopotamia: the finds made at Seleuceia on the Tigris and 
at Dura are not yet published. Collection of Greek and Roman stamps: the 
paper of Iliffe quoted above and H. Comfort, J. Am. Or. Soc. lviii (1938), 
pp. 30 ff. Thanks to the courtesy of Dr. Waage and Mr. R. J. Braidwood I 
have had an opportunity of studying the fine collections of Hellenistic 
pottery (among them intact specimens of red-glazed dishes and lamps) found 
at Jedeideh and Chatal Huyiik (still unpublished) in Syria, cf. the finds at 
Alishar Hiiyiik, H. H. v. d. Osten, The Alishar Hiiyuk, Seasons of 1930-32, 
p. iii, pp. 74 ff. 

67 A. Oxe, Arretinische Reliefgefasse vom Rhein’, Materialien z. romisch- 
germanischen Keramik, v, 1933; H. Dragendorff, ‘Arretina’, Sitzb. d. Heid. 
Akad. xxvi (1935/6), 2 Abh.; ‘ Darstellungen aus der augusteischen Geschichte 
auf arretinischen Kelchen’, Germania, xix (1935), pp. 305 ff., and 'Firmen- 
stempel und Kiinstlersignatur auf arretinischen Reliefgefassen ’, Festschrift fur 
August Oxe, 1938, pp. 1 ff.; cf. the bibliography in the article by H. Comfort 
quoted in the preceding note. 

68 The deposit of Rhodian stamped jars found at Pergamon testifies in all 
probability to close commercial relations between Pergamon and Rhodes in 
the years between 220 and 180 B.c. (approximately). See C. Schuchhardt, in 
Die Inschriflen von Pergamon, ii, pp. 423 ff., cf. F. Bleckmann, De inscriptioni- 
bus quae leguntur in vasculis Rhodiis, 1907, pp. 14 ff., and Klio, xii (1912), pp. 
249 ff.; F. Hiller von Gaertringen, art. ‘Rhodos’, P.W.K. Suppl. v. 835 ff. ; 
V. Grace, Hesp. iii (1934), pp. 214 ff. After 180 b.c. Pergamon probably 
emancipated itself from Rhodes and may have organized its commerce on 
different fines. It is possible that the Attalids were now using mainly the 
Delian harbour as the clearing-house for their export goods. The large 
quantity of Megarian bowls of a special type found at Delos, bowls very 
similar to those found at Pergamon, and the distribution of these bowls over 
a very large area (below, Ch. VI, n. 63) may suggest, since Delos was never an 
important centre of ceramic production, that the so-called Delian brand of 
Megarian bowls was produced in Asia Minor, but distributed by the merchants 
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of Delos. This idea was suggested to me by Dr. Deubner Jr., who is preparing 
a comprehensive work on the relief vases of Pergamon. 

69 K. Regling, art. ' Mtinzenwesen’, P.W.K. xvi. 471 and 475. Note how 
the resumption of coinage by various cities of Asia Minor after Magnesia in¬ 
fluenced the mainland. The leading cities of Euboea—Carystos, Chalcis, and 
Eretria—started, probably in 192 B.c., their own silver coinage, E. T. Newell, 
' Five Greek bronze coin hoards ’, Num. Notes and Mon. lxviii (1935), pp. 17 ff., 
and the coinage of the Greek Leagues was never more abundant (above, 
n. 33). Note also how the action of Rome influenced both Philip V, who, as 
mentioned above (n. 40), after the conference of Tempe (187 b.c.) gave permis¬ 
sion to Thessalonice, Pella, Amphipolis, and to whole districts of his kingdom 
to mint their own silver, and Antiochus IV, who gave the right to eighteen cities 
of his kingdom to mint coins for the empire, E. Babelon, Rois de Syrie, pp. 
ci ff., and B. V. Head, H.N. 2 , p. 763. A list of cities of Asia Minor and of the 
larger islands which coined Alexandrian and Lysimachian tetradrachms after 
190, incomplete as it is, may illustrate the general tendency as stated in the 
text (the list is based on Head, H.N. 2 ): Myrina, Temnus, Methymna, Myti- 
lene, Clazomenae, Colophon, Erythrae, Magnesia ad Maeandrum, Phocaea, 
Priene, Smyrna, Teos, Chios, Samos, Alabanda, Antiocheia ad Maeandrum, 
Mylasa, Stratoniceia, Astypalaea, Cos, Sardis, Aspendus, Side, Sillyon. The 
distribution of these cities within the sphere of influence of the Attalids and 
Seleucids will be noted. 

70 On the cistophori. Head, H.N. 2 , p. 534; K. Regling, art. ' Kistophoren 
in P.W.K. xi. 524 ff.: fourteen cities of Asia Minor, all of them depending in 
one way or another on Pergamon, took part in this coinage. It began pro¬ 
bably about 200 b.c. Cf. T. R. S. Broughton, ‘ Roman Asia Minor ’, pp. 555 ff. 
(here will be found a list of cistophoric cities). Posthumous Alexanders and 
Lysimachi coined in various cities of Asia Minor and cistophori minted in the 
above mentioned cistophoric cities of Asia Minor were the main coinage of the 
Attalids in the second century b.c. The first (of the Attic standard )circulated 
almost exclusively in Syria, the second (of the Rhodian standard) in Asia 
Minor and in Greece. This is attested by the coin hoards and by the above- 
mentioned (n. 18) lists of booty and indemnities taken by the Romans 
during and after the Syrian war. Two kinds of coins are mentioned in these 
lists: the cistophori and the Attic tetradrachms. These last were, in all 
probability, the posthumous Alexanders and Lysimachi of Attic standard 
minted in Asia Minor. See my paper quoted in the next note. 

71 I have listed and studied these hoards in my article ‘ Some remarks on 
the monetary and commercial policy of the Seleucids and Attalids’ in Ana¬ 
tolian Studies presented to W. H. Buckler, 1939. The pages that follow in the 
text represent an abstract of the article slightly modified in view of some 
remarks of E. Bikerman which he had the kindness to communicate to me in 
a private letter. Most important is his observation that the cities which 
emitted the international currency were free, not subject, cities. Cf. his 
remarks in his Inst. Sel., p. 212, on the existence of a monetary convention 
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between the Seleucids and Aspendus, Phaselis, and Selge. Such a convention 
I regard as little probable. Countermarks of Tryphon appear on the coins 
of Lebedus and Heraclea in Ionia, E. T. Newell, Num. Notes and Mon. 
lxxxii (1938), pp. 21 ff. 

72 On the city of Pergamon above, pp. 557ft. For the palaces with their 
mosaics, the heroon (?) and the arsenal and storehouses, G. Kawerau und Th. 
Wiegand, Alt. v. Perg. v. 1,1930; E. Bohringer und F. Krauss, ibid, ix, 1937; 
Askos von Szalay (j) und E. Bohringer, ibid, x, 1938. On the Arsenal, F. 
Lammert, ‘Die Arsenale und die Geschiitz-Kugeln von Pergamon’, Z. f. 
hist. Waffenkunde, vi (1937-38), pp. 155 ff. On the Library, B. Gotze, ‘Antike 
Bibliotheken’, J.D.A.I. lii (1937), pp. 225 ff., and C. Wendel, ‘Neues aus 
alten Bibliotheken Zentralbl. f. Bibliothekswesen, liv (1937), pp. 585 ft., and 
lv (1938), pp. 641 ff. On the famous Asclepieion near the city rebuilt by the 
Attalids, O. Deubner, Das Asklepieion von Pergamon, 1938. 

73 On the cities of the Pergamene kingdom see P. Ghione, ‘ I communi del 
Regno di Pergamo', Mem. Ace. Torino, lv (1905), pp. 67 ff., cf. my article 
in Anatolian Studies presented to Sir W. Ramsay quoted above. On Myrina, 
E. Pottier et S. Reinach, La Necropole de Myrina, 1886-88; W. Ruge, art. 
‘Myrina’ in P.W.K. Suppl. vi. 615 ff., and D. Burr, Terracottas from Myrina 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 1934, pp. 3 ff. On Teos, W. Ruge, art. 
‘Teos’ in P.W.K. v A. 539 ff., and Poland, art. ‘Technitai’, ibid. 2473 ff., cf. 
G. Daux, ‘Craton, Eumenes II et Attale II’, B.C.H. lix (1935), pp. 210 ff. 
Note that Craton was a typical representative of the rich Anatolian bourgeoisie 
of his time. 

74 For the modem surveys of the history of the minor monarchies I refer 
to the pertinent notes on Ch. IV. The ancient sources are quoted in the text. 

75 Practically nothing is known of the organization by Prusias I of his 
new cities. Bithynian inscriptions of the Hellenistic period are extremely 
rare. The literary sources are silent. Quite recently L. Robert, 'Et. Anat. 
I 937, pp. 228 ff., was fortunate enough to find in the Museum of Brussa a 
fragmentary honorary decree of Prusa on Mount Olympus. The date is un¬ 
certain. The document may belong to the time of Prusias I or may be later. 
I cannot deal with this inscription at length. It has no direct bearing on my 
subject. It is interesting, however, to find a royal efistates of the city render¬ 
ing it certain services of a financial character: loans of money without 
interest (?), money for iuoQoL (?). The inscription seems to be a document 
very similar to the inscriptions (previously mentioned) of Corragus, of Cleon 
of Aegina, of Hippomedon of Samothrace, of Epinicus of the same place 
(Am.J.Ph. lx, pp. 452 ff.), of the unidentified city T ..., all decrees in honour of 
royal strategoi or epistatai. It seems therefore probable that the relations of 
Prusias with his Greek cities were of the same character as those of the 
Ptolemies, Attalids and other Hellenistic kings with the cities of their king¬ 
doms. See above on the Permagene kingdom, and A. Heuss, Stadt und 
Herrscher, &c., pp. 17 ff. Cf. an inscription of Nicomedia restored by 
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L. Robert, Bt. Anat., pp. 235 ff., which speaks of ambassadors sent by 
king Prusias, one of whom has the court title rco/x plXcvv. 

753 New evidence on the policy of Phamaces I is supplied by the fragmen¬ 
tary inscription of Odessus (modern Varna) recently found and published, 
see Chr. M. Danov, ‘Die Beziehungen des Pontischen Reiches zur linken 
Schwarzmeerkuste’, Bull. Hist. Soc. (of Bulgaria), xiv (1938), pp. 54 ff.; 
A. Salac, Eunomia, i (1938), pp. 3 ff. (Prague), and Chr. M. Danov, Bull. 
Inst. Arch. Bulg. xii (1939), p. 226 f. The inscription is not exactly dated. 
It is a decree of the city of Odessus which mentions an embassy to king 
Phamaces I probably in order to ask for help in difficult times. The frag¬ 
mentary inscription requires renewed study. 

76 The evidence for the facts quoted in the text will be found in the 
excellent article ‘Miletos’ by Hiller von Gaertringen in P.W.K. xv. 1607 ff. 
The article on Magnesia on the other hand is rather poor. On the bouleuterion 
of Miletus, Milet. Erg. d. Ausgr. i. 2, 1908, p. 100, nos. 1, 2, cf. pp. 95 ff., 
where all the evidence on Timarchus and Heracleides is collected; cf. also 
E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., p. 123, n. 9. 

76a On the epr)fj.o<t>v\a.Kca collected in Egypt in Roman times and attested 
by many receipts S. L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt, 1938, pp. 272 ff. It was 
a tax for the support of the desert police but was levied from those only 
who were in need of their protection, exporting and importing goods from 
or to Egypt. Several similar sections of the police force were known in 
Ptolemaic Egypt (I have mentioned them above, Ch. IV, p. 317, cf. Ch. VI; 
they were all probably supported by special taxes. On the police and 
gendarmes of the Hellenistic States in general, below, Ch. VIII. 

77 On the rpan^a S rpioala of Miletus see A. Rehm, Milet. Erg. d. Ausgr. i. 3, 
no. 141, 1 . 51; no. 145 passim, and no. 147, 1 . 54; Th. Wiegand, VII Bericht, 
( Berl . Abh. 1911), p. 28, 1 . 24 (ipmopuca Save La). All the data concerning the 
city bank of Miletus are collected and carefully studied in the light of parallel 
evidence by E. Ziebarth, ‘ Hellenistische Banken ’, Z.N. xxxiv (1924), pp. 26 ff., 
cf. id., art. ‘ Trapeza ’ in P.W.K. vi a. 2200. Note that the city bank of Miletus 
was not created before the end of the third century. 

78 On the markets, A. von Gerkan, ‘Der Nordmarkt und der Hafen an der 

Lowenbucht’, Milet, Erg. d. Ausgr. i. 6, 1922, pp. 87 ff., and H. Knackfuss, 
‘Der Siidmarkt und die benachbarten Bauanlagen’, ibid. i. 7,1924. I cannot 
give here a detailed description of these two splendid buildings, see pi. lxxv 
and fig. 6. Note that the North market was rebuilt in connexion with the 
construction of the bouleuterion (175-164 b.c.) about the time of Antiochus 
IV, and served as a connecting-link between the political {bouleuterion) and 
the religious ( Deiphinion ) centres of the city. From the economic point of 
view the South market was much more important than the North market. 
Road from Pidasa to Ionopolis: A. Rehm, Milet. Erg. d. Ausgr. i. 3, no. 149, 
11 . 44 ff.; ferry service in the Latmian gulf, ibid., no. 150, 11 . 99 {S.I.G. 3 

633). Cf. J. Rohlig, Der Handel von Milet, 1933, p. 62. 
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79 A. Rehm, loc. tit., no. 150, 11 . 86 ft.; S.I.G. 3 633: in the treaty between 
Miletus and Heraclea a whole paragraph is devoted to the runaway domestic, 
i.e. private, slaves. 

80 The history and monuments of Priene, above, pp. 175 ff. On Orophemes, 
C. B. Welles, R.C. 63. 

81 The location of the Milesian Pidasa, which ought not to be confounded 
with the two localities of more or less the same name, is discussed by Ruge, 
P.W.K. xix. 27 ff., cf. L. Robert, Vtiles d’Asie Mineure, 1935, p. 55 (where 
he refers to a full treatment of the Milesian inscription in his forthcoming 
‘Recherches en Cane’) and p. 62, n. 7. See also id., Collection Frohner, I, 
Inscr. Gr., p. 79. 

82 On Mylasa and Olymus see W. Ruge, P.W.K. xvi. 1046 ff., and xvii. 2510, 
cf. 1061 on the fertility of the territories of Mylasa, Olymus, and Euromus, 
and on the marble quarries of Mylasa. In these two articles Ruge gives lists 
of inscriptions found in the two places. The documents which I have in mind 
—the contracts of sale and lease—have never been completely collected and 
adequately published. A corpus and a comprehensive study of them would be 
of great service to the students of economic and legal history. The inscrip¬ 
tions are incorporated in the lists of W. Ruge quoted above and are separately 
listed by T. R. S. Broughton, ‘Roman Asia Minor’, p. 560, cf. p. 680, see also 
L. Robert, Ftudes epigr. etphil. 1938, p. 175 and p. 223. Some of these inscrip¬ 
tions are printed and discussed in Inscr. Jur. Gr. i, no. xiii, quater, A.B.C., 
p. 243, cf. p. 258 (list of texts) and p. 272 (comments and bibliography) (not 
quoted by Broughton). On the banking operations of the temples controlled 
by the corresponding cities and in some cases perhaps by officers appointed 
by the kings, see A. M. Andreades, Hist, of Gr. Publ. Fin. i, 1933, p. 180 ff.; 
J. A. O. Larsen, ‘Roman Greece', pp. 357 ff.; T. R. S. Broughton, ‘Roman 
Asia Minor’, pp. 888 ff., cf. p. 559. The activity of the temple of Ephesus in 
this respect is illustrated by Dio Chrys. xxxi. 54 ff. The mention in this 
passage of Srjfioi and f 3 am\eZs as depositors in the bank may point to a 
Hellenistic source which Dio was using. Cf. the well-known' Ephesian debtor 
law’ of 85 B.c., S.I.G. 3 742. 

83 On the trade of Ephesus, above, p. 173, cf. M. Cary and E. Warmington, 
Les explorateurs de I’Antiquite, 1935, p. 220 and n. 138. On its banking see 
the preceding note. 

84 The evidence for the war against Byzantium will be found in Hiller von 
Gaertringen, art. ‘Rhodos’ in P.W.K. Suppl. v. 785 f. Our main source is 
Polyb. iv. 37 ff. (on the tribute, iv. 46.4; and on the role of Cavarus in making 
peace, iv. 52). On the part which Byzantium took in the war against Philip, 
Polyb. xvi. 2. 10. The decree of Athens in honour of Heris the Byzantine, 
two trierarchs, and a treasurer, S.I.G. 3 580. On Cavarus and the kingdom 
of Tyle, Chr. M. Danov, Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg., xii (1939), pp. 214 ff. and253 ff. 
(in Bulgarian with German resume). 
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85 E. Bickermann, 'Rom und Lampsacus’, Phil. Ixxxvii (1931), p. 277, and 
‘Bellum Antiochicum’, Hermes, lxvii (1932), pp. 47 ff. 

86 On the conditions of the Pontic cities, those of the ‘left Pontus’, in the 
second century B.c. see my remarks in Gnomon, x (1934), pp- 3 ff. and the 
article of Danov (pp. 235 ff.) quoted above, n. 84, cf. the same article, pp. 
218 ff., on the trade relations of the cities of the Western shore of the Euxine. 

87 Rhodes and the Crimea: my remarks in Gnomon, x (1934), pp. 3 ff., and 
C.A.H. viii, pp. 628 ff. and p. 641. On the Pontic slaves: Scythian (1) I.G. 
xii. 1. 526; G.D.I. 4061, (2) I.G. xii. 1. 527; G.D. 1 . 4062, (3) A. Maiuri, Nuova 
Silloge no. 233, (4) ibid., no. 421; Sarmatian, I.G. xii. 1. 525; G.D.I. 4060; 
Maeotian, Maiuri, N.S. no. 229, cf. I.G. xii. 1. 514. Free (?) Bosporan at 
Rhodes, Maiuri, N.S. no. 166. Borysthenite, Maiuri, N.S. no. 95. Olbian, 
S.E.G. iii. 676. 17 (’ OXp]lanoXlras). 

88 Bosporus, Chersonesus, and Delphi: see above, n. 11, and G. Daux, 
Delphes au II e et au I er siecle, pp. 21, 25, 658 ff. (decree of Delphi for the Cher- 
sonesites), and 520 (decree for Paerisades and Camasarye), cf. B. Latyschev, 
IIovTiKa, 1909, pp. 298 ff. Panticapaeum and its relations with Miletus: 
B. Haussoullier, Et. sur I’hist. de Milet, 1902, pp. 202, no. 2855, 29 f., and 
p. 206, no. 5, 1. 6, cf. pp. 168 ff., 212, and 222. 

89 I have already mentioned that Delos was in active commercial relations 
with South Russia in the third century b.c. Note that in 276 three pidXai 
were dedicated by Chersonesus at Delos and the festival of the Chersonesia 
was created. After 250 the piaXai were deposited in the temple of Apollo and 
are thereafter mentioned regularly. No new dedications, however, were made 
either by the Chersonesites or by the Bosporan kings. See F. Durrbach, Comptes 
des Hieropes, I.G. xi, nos. 164 B, 1 . 6 (276 B.c.) ; 439 A, 14-15 (181 B.c.) ; 442 B, 
16-17, cp. his note to no. 442, p. 164. Cf. E. Schulhof, B.C.H. xxxii (1908), 
p. 126. 

90 Pergamon and South Russia: above, notes 65, 66. Export from 
Alexandria to South Russia: glass, my Skythien und derBosporus, 1931, pp. 248, 
425; faience figurines used mostly as amulets, some of Hellenistic times, B. 
Touraieff, ‘ Objets egyptiens et egyptisants trouves dans la Russie Meridionale’ 
Rev. Arch, xviii (1911), pp. 20 ff.; A. V. Schmidt, The New Orient (in Russian), 
xiii-xiv (1926), pp. 342 ff.; my article ‘ Greek sightseers in Egypt J.E.A . xiv 
(1928), p. 14. I have dealt with some antiquities found in South Russia and 
Bulgaria which testify to trade relations between the Sacians (successors of 
the Scythians and predecessors of the Sarmatians in South Russia) and 
northern India through Bactria in my paper ‘ Sarmatian and Indo-Scythian 
Antiquities', Recueil N. P. Kondakov, 1926, pp. 239 ff. (in Russian with 
resume in French), cf. ‘Some new aspects of Iranian Art’, Sem. Kondak. vi 
(1933), pp. 161 ff. Cf. on the Sacians W. W. Tam, C.A.H. ix, p. 582 f., and id., 
The Greeks in Bactria and India, 1938, pp. 79 ff., cf. Index, s.v. Sacas and 
my remarks, C.A.H. xi, p. 94 f. 
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91 On Rhodes see my chapter ‘Rhodes’, &c., C.A.H. viii, pp. 619 ff., from 
which I freely quote, and the excellent art. ‘Rhodos’ by Hiller von Gaer- 
tringen in P.W.K. Suppl. v. 731 ff. Cf. E. Ziebarth, ‘Zur Handelsgeschichte 
der Insel Rhodos’, Mel. Glotz, 1932, pp. 909 ff., and on the new inscriptions 
from Rhodes, M. N. Tod, J.H.S. lv (1935), p. 201 f., and lvii (1937), p. 196 f. 

92 Rhodes and Sinope, Polyb. iv. 56, cf. D. M. Robinson, Ancient Sinope, 
1906 (Am. J. Phil, xxvii (1906), p. 250), and C.A.H. viii, p. 625. I do not believe 
that Rhodes made such a large gift to Sinope. It was probably a loan, like the 
much earlier loans of Rhodes to Priene (S.I.G. 3 363, and n. 4) and to Argos 
(W. Vollgraff, Mnem. xliv (1916), pp. 219 ff.), cf. C.A.H. viii, p. 623. About 
230-220 b.c. a Rhodian banker, resident in Delos, enabled the Histiaeans to 
purchase grain by granting them a loan, S.I.G. 3 493; F. Durrbach, Choix, 50; 
cf. C.A.H. viii, p. 626. An unpublished decree of Sinope found at Cos attests 
that the latter through an ambassador took a prominent part in the action 
in favour of the Sinopians (date 220 b.c.). It shows the solidarity of Rhodes 
and Cos and even a certain dependence of Cos on Rhodes in matters of foreign 
policy. R. Herzog, J.D.A.I. xviii (1903), Anz. p. 198; id., Ath. Mitt, xxx 
(1905), p. 182. 

93 There is no good comprehensive publication of stamped jar-handles 
found in the Greek cities of the western coast of the Black Sea. See mean¬ 
while the general remarks of V. Parvan, Dacia, 1928, p. 101, cf. G. Canta- 
cuzene, ‘Timbres amphoriques trouves a Callatis’, Rev. Hist, du Sud-Est 
europeen, xii (1935), pp. 298 ff., cf. V. Parvan, Getica, 1926, p. 796 f. (French 
resume), and the Index, s.v. ‘amfore’ (and ‘amphorae’), ‘Rhodes’, ‘Rhodieni’, 
‘Rhodiens’, ‘Rhodos’, and the article of Danov(pp.227 ff.) quoted above,n. 84. 

94 After the downfall of the Ptolemaic hegemony in the Aegean and the 
de facto dissolution of the Island League, Rhodes, as I mentioned above, 
became practically the only official protector of the safety of the Greek 
islands and of commerce in the Aegean. This is shown by the well-known 
Delian inscription of the middle of the third century B.c., a decree in honour 
of Antigenes, the Rhodian admiral (Durrbach, Choix, 39; I.G. xi. 4. 596; E. 
Bikerman, Rev. E. A. xl. (1938), p. 381). This position was still held and the 
same policy pursued by Rhodes during the war against Philip. A Delian text 
(S.I.G. 3 582), which mentions an order (Staypap/ia) issued by the Rhodian 
admiral Epicrates in favour of Delos, shows how seriously Rhodes took this 
task. It is in this sense, i.e. as a measure which was intended to protect and 
neutralize Delos and probably the other important harbours of the Aegean, 
that I am inclined to interpret (with Bikerman) the somewhat obscure words 
of the order of Epicrates: omos ol nei[paTevov]T€$ rovs iroXeplovs 6p[fj,rj9djaiv] 
€K tuiv ISliov Ai/xevoj)', to )[t Se iv A-qXan fl\r]6eis opfirjrrjplajL ypijfcnjrat]. See the 
interpretation of this order by E. Bikerman, Rev. Phil, xii (1938), p. 300. 

95 We derive our information about the leading role of Rhodes in the grain 
commerce in the late third and early second centuries B.c. from some Delian 
texts. The most important is the decree of Histiaea in honour of the Rhodian 
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banker Athenodoros for having helped the sitonai of Histiaea to provide their 
city with grain (Durrbach, Choix, no. 50, of 230-220 b.c.). The Rhodian 
appears here as a financier, while the actual transaction was carried out at 
Delos. A Rhodian appears again in the same capacity of intermediary and 
financier in one of the two inscriptions dedicated at Delos to king Massinissa 
(Durrbach, Choix, nos. 68, 69, of 179 b.c.) in recognition of a gift of grain 
which he made to the city of Delos. Cf. the comments of Durrbach on the 
texts quoted above, and n. 35 to this chapter. 

96 The turnover of Rhodian trade in the early second century B.c. has been 
calculated from the statement of the Rhodian ambassadors in Rome in 170 
b.c. that the income of the city of Rhodes from its harbour dues amounted 
before this date to one million drachmas a year (Polyb. xxx. 31.10-12 [xxxi. 
7. 12]). If by eXXifxdviov Polybius meant customs duties (this identification 
is generally accepted by modern scholars) and these last were the customary 
1/50 (pentekoste) , i.e. 2 per cent, of the value of the merchandize, the turnover 
of the trade in the Rhodian harbour must be calculated at about 50 million 
drachmas (the sum named by the Rhodian ambassadors was of course a round 
one). Such is the calculation of K. J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. iv. 1, 2nd ed., 
p. 291, n. 4, p. 299 f., cf. pp. 289 ff. On the emendation of the text of Polybius 
and the calculations based on this emendation see the bibliography in J. A. O. 
Larsen, ‘Roman Greece ’,T. Frank, Econ. Surv. iv, 1938, p. 356. Unfortunately 
we have no corresponding figures for the other commercial cities of that and 
earlier times which would enable us to estimate the real comparative import¬ 
ance of Rhodian commerce. 

97 On Rhodian jars see the bibliography in C.A.H. viii, p. 790, x, 2, b 
(supplement to the bibliography in M. P. Nilsson, Timbres amphoriques de 
Lindos, &c., 1909), cf. F. Hiller von Gaertringen,' Rhodos ’, P.W.K. Suppl. v. 
835 ff., and on the chronology of Rhodian stamps in general V. Grace, Hesp. 
iii (1934), pp. 214 ff. See also F. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., p. 471 f., and 
n. 12. He announces a special article on the chronology and distribution 
of Rhodian jars. I am afraid that in view of the mass of unpublished material 
stored in the museums his conclusions based on statistics of published stamps 
are not convincing. To the list of publications of finds of Rhodian stamped 
jar-handles given in C.A.H, may be added: Athens (Agora), V. Grace, loc. 
cit.; Samos (with large admixture of Sinopian handles), W. Technau, Ath. 
Mitt, liv (1929), pp. 58 ff.; Carthage, S. Gsell, Histoire de VAfrique, iv, 1920, 
p. 154, n. 1; Palestine, Beth Zur, O. R. Sellers, The Citadel of Beth Zur, 1933, 
pp. 52 ff.; Transjordan, Jerash (Gerasa), C. H. Kraeling, Gerasa, 1938. 
Inscriptions (C. B. Welles), nos. 241-7; Babylonia, Seleuceia on the Tigris, 
R. H. McDowell, Stamped and Inscribed Objects from Seleucia on the Tigris, 
1935, pp. 250 ff., cf. my review of this book, J.H.S. Iv (1935), pp. 251 ff., 
and Uruk (Warka), A. Noldecke, vii, Vorl. Ber., Berl. Abh., 1935, p. 35 , 
pi. xxxvii, b, c; Elam, Susa, F. Cumont, C.R. Ac. Inscr. 1937, p. 3x6 (cf. 
id., Syria, viii (1927), pp. 49ff.); Syria, Antioch on the Orontes (unpublished); 
Mesopotamia, Dura-Europus (several Rhodian stamps and one Thasian). On 
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the Danubian lands, above note 93 ; S. Russia, above, p. 109, n. 43 and 
C.A.H. viii, p. 629. It is certain that Nilsson’s list and my own are incom¬ 
plete. I know of none which is complete. There is scarcely a single excavated 
place where Rhodian jars have not been found. We expect from Miss V. 
Grace and Mrs. Silva Lake a comprehensive study of the Rhodian stamps. 

98 A certain idea of the general aspect of Rhodes may be derived from the 
better preserved and carefully excavated ruins of its sister city Lindos. The 
buildings of the Acropolis of Lindos have been partly restored by the Italian 
Service of Antiquities. No comprehensive work on the history and ruins of 
the city is in existence. A short survey with excellent bibliography will be 
found in F. Hiller von Gaertringen’s article ‘ Rhodos ’ in P.W.K. Suppl. v, pp. 
746 ff., cf. the Reports on the Danish excavations by Chr. Blinkenberg and 
K. F. Kinch, Expl. Arch, de Rhodes, vols. i ff. (in course of publication). 

99 I cannot discuss here the importance of the Rhodian school in the 
development of Greek art in the Hellenistic period. Chapters devoted to it 
will be found in all the histories of Greek art. The sculptures (statues and bas- 
reliefs) found on the island of Rhodes and in Cos and kept in the Museum of 
Rhodes and in the Antiquarium of Cos are reproduced and discussed by L. 
Laurenzi, Clara Rhodos, ix. (1938), pp. 9 ff. A list of Rhodian artists and of 
artists of non-Rhodian origin active in Rhodes has been compiled by F. Hiller 
von Gaertringen, art. ‘Rhodos’, P.W.K. Suppl. v, pp. 827 ff. (with biblio¬ 
graphy). 

100 On the Rhodian army and navy, C.A.H. viii, pp. 635 ff. I reproduce 
this section here with some modifications based on new material and renewed 
treatment of the subject in recent years, relating mostly to the navy: G. 
Jacopi, Clara Rhodos, ii (1932), pp. 169 ff.; M. Segre, Riv. Fil. lx (10) (1932), 
pp. 452 ff. (inscription about 260-250 B.c. which mentions £eVot and pia6o<f>6poi, 
cf. F. Hiller von Gaertringen, G.G.A. cxcv (1933), pp. 16 ff.; M. Segre, Clara 
Rhodos, viii (1936), pp. 227 ff., a fine study of the organization of the Rhodian 
navy, and Chr. Blinkenberg, ‘Triemiolia’ (Lindiaka VII), Det Kgl. Danske 
Videnskabernes Selskab, Arch.-Kunsth. Medd. ii. 3 (1938), who, in discussing 
the typical Rhodian rpiyptoXlai, reprints and studies several of the inscrip¬ 
tions bearing on the organization of the Rhodian navy. 

101 The Ka.6yp.evoi or TrapaKaBypevoi occur in another inscription besides that 
quoted in the text, F. Hiller von Gaertringen, Ath. Mitt, xx (1895), pp. 222 ff.; 
S.I.G. 3 1225. They may have been oarsmen. 

102 On the Rhodian trierarchy A. Maiuri, N.S., 18, cf. 21; M. Segre, Clara 
Rhodos, viii (1936), pp. 227 ff. 

103 Real mercenaries (see the treaty between Hierapytna in Crete and 
Rhodes, S.I.G. 3 581, 11 . 40-5) of foreign origin are rarely attested. A state¬ 
ment by Livy (xxxiii, 18. 3) suggests that, along with detachments of allies, 
the Rhodian army consisted chiefly of units recruited in the Peraea, cf. M. 
Holleaux, B.C.H. xvii (1893), p. 60 f.; E. Meyer, Die Grenzen der hell. Staaten, 
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1925, p. 54, and the fragmentary inscription A. Maiuri, Ann. Sc. Ital. iv-v 
(1924), pp. 482 ff. Cf. G. T. Griffith, The Mercenaries, 1935, &c., p. 90 f. 

104 A. Maiuri, N.S. 22; F. Hiller von Gaertringen, Gnomon, ii (1926), p. 197; 
my pis. lxxvii and Lxxvm. 

105 The inscription of Polycles is typical, A. Maiuri, N.S. 18; C.A.H. viii, 
p. 638. 

106 Cf. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Textgeschichte dergriech. Bukoliker, 
1906, p. 119; W. Leaf in G. M. Calhoun, The Business Life of Ancient Athens, 

1926, pp. 105 ff. E. Ziebarth, Beitrage zur Gesch. d. Seeraubs, &c., 1929, p. 87, 
and Anhang ii, no. 77. 

107 H. Kreller, ‘Lex Rhodia’, Zeitschr.f. d. ges. Handelsrecht u. Konkurs- 
recht, lxxxv (1921), pp. 257 ff. 

108 On Delos, above, Ch. IV, pp. 230 ffcf. on the recent epigraphical evidence 
M. N. Tod, J.H.S. lv (1935), pp. 200 ff., and lvii (1937), pp. 195 ff. Dependence 
of Delos on Rhodes, above notes 94 and 95, cf. the next note. Delos and 
South Russia, above, n. 89; Delos and the Ptolemies, Inscr. de Del. 1525-39 
(Philopator, Epiphanes, Philometor), cf. W. A. Laidlaw, A History of Delos, 
1:933, p. 109. I may refer again in this connexion to the difficulties that 
Delos experienced especially in the early second century in providing its 
population with sufficient and not too expensive com, above, p. 235 and 
J. A. O. Larsen, ‘Roman Greece', pp. 344ff. 

109 Statistics about finds of stamped jar-handles at Delos, C.A.H. viii, 
p. 629. My conclusions based on these statistics I now regard as wrong: 
Cnidus (V. Grace, Hesp. iii (1934), pp. 241 ff.) cannot be considered as a rival 
of Rhodes in the early second century B.C., since it was at this time a 
dependency of Rhodes, Ernst Meyer, Die Grenzen, p. 72 and p. 140, cf. 
Biirchner, P.W.K. xi. 920. I must, however, repeat here what I said before, 
that the dates of many of the stamped jar-handles are uncertain and that the 
problem of dating needs careful comparative study. The fact stressed by 
Larsen, loc. tit., pp. 392 ff., points in the same direction. It is interesting to 
see that in this period Delos bought for the sacred ceremonies exclusively 
Cnidian and Coan wine, that is to say, wine produced in the two wine¬ 
growing States politically dependent on Rhodes. 

n° p r i ces a t Delos, F. Heichelheim, Wirtsch. Schwank., pp. 48 ff.; Wirt- 
schaftsg., pp. 452 ff.; Larsen, loc. cit., pp. 380 ff., cf. above, n. 32. I must 
emphasize again that the fluctuations of prices at Delos, valuable as is the 
light they throw on the economic vicissitudes of this island, are often not 
easy to explain, and have been in fact interpreted in various ways. I need 
only refer to the different interpretations of the same material in the careful 
studies of Heichelheim and Larsen quoted above. General political conditions 
played an important but not an exclusive part in the fluctuation of prices in 
Delos. Our knowledge is unfortunately very limited and we must not hase 
sweeping generalizations on insufficient material not always easy to interpret. 
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111 Rise of rents at Delos, Larsen, loc. cit., pp. 400 ff. Relations between 
Syria and Delos as reflected in the honorary inscriptions of Delos, P. Roussel, 
Delos, col. athen., 1916, p. 88, n. 3; Inscr. de Delos, 1540-53, cf. Durrbach, 
Choix, 59 (Antiochus III), 71, 72 (Seleucus IV), 70 (Laodice, daughter of 
Seleucus IV), 87 (Antiochus IV). On the Poseidoniasts of Beiytus in Delos 
in 178 b.c., Ch. Picard, B.C.H. xliv (1920), pp. 297 ff.; cf. on the history of the 
Poseidoniasts of Berytus and the Heracleists of Tyre Ch. Picard, Rev. Arch., 
6 ser., viii (1936), pp. 191 ff. New evidence on the Poseidoniasts, M. N. Tod, 
J.H.S. liv (1934), pp. 140 ff.; Inscr. de Delos, 1520, cf. the remarks of Ch. 
Picard, Rev. Arch., 6 ser., viii (1936), pp. 188 ff. 

112 On Tenos, Fiehn, ‘Tenos’, P.W.K. v A. 515 ff. On Thasos, F. v. Hiller, 
ibid. 1320 f. Cf. the curious fragments of a harbour regulation, M. Launey, 
B.C.H. lvii (1933), pp. 394 ff. 

113 On Cos, A. Neppi Modona, L’isola di Coo nell’antichita classica, 1933; 
cf. the new inscriptions found after the appearance of Modona's book in 
M. N. Tod, J.H.S. lv (1935), p. 203, and lvii (1937), p. 197 f. Cf. above, Ch. IV, 
n. 72. The situation became easier and more peaceful after Philip’s defeat by 
the Romans. See L. Robert, B.C.H. lix (1936), p. 421: donation of a library, 
books, and money by two donors (early second century B.C.). Taxation of Cos 
in the second century b.c., S.I.G. 3 1000, and above, p. 241. Carpathos and 
its Ephesian benefactor (second century b.c.), M. Segre, Historia, vii (1933), 
P- 577 - 

1,4 F. v. Hiller, ‘Thera’, P.W.K. v a. 2296 ff. (on Artemidorus the 
Ptolemaic veteran, col. 2297, and on Epicteta, col. 2299, and ibid., on the 
Aleipterion of Procleidas). 

115 See my remarks in C.A.H. vii, p. 163, and E. Bickermann, Der Gott 
der Makkabaer, 1937, pp. 66 ff., and his Inst. Sel., p. 121 f. On Antiochus IV 
and the temple of Nanaia see W. W. Tam, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 
p. 214 and pp. 463 ff. (Appendix 7: Antiochus IV and the temple of Nanaia). 
Tarn rejects the version that Antiochus plundered the temple. I do not 
regard this version as impossible. He may have enforced his demand by the 
same means as he used in Jerusalem. 

116 M. Rostovtzeff, Caravan Cities, 1932, cf. M. Cary and E. Warmington, 
Les explorateurs de VAntiquite, 1932, pp. 108 ff, and pp. 220 ff. Cf. the 
remarks of E. T. Newell, ‘The Coinage of the Eastern Seleucid Mints’, 
Num. St., i (1938), p. 96 f., on the revival and consolidation at this time of 
the trade of Seleuceia on the Tigris as expressed in its coinage. 

117 See for example a Parthian coin (Phraates III) found in a Panticapaean 
grave, my Skythien und der Bosporus, p. 209. The necropolis of Bori in the 
Caucasus plundered by an amateur excavator yielded several interesting 
objects of the late Hellenistic and early Roman Imperial times. Among 
them were several coins. The earliest—Sacian imitation of gold staters of 
Alexander—date probably from the second century b.c. Next come coins of 

3261.3 N 
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Phraates IV (37-2 b.c.) and Gotarzes (a.d. 50-51) of Parthia and many coins 
of Augustus (mainly of 2 b.c.). The necropolis was in use until the early third 
century A.D. The objects found in the graves are mostly Greek and Italian, 
but many were certainly imported from the East, presumably from Indo- 
Scythia (for example bracelets with inlaid stones), and perhaps Parthia. 
A Parthian source may be assigned to some silver-plated parts of wooden 
couches or chairs (especially legs) which show great similarity with bronze 
objects of the same forms and style found at Shami in Susiana (unpub¬ 
lished), see Sir Aurel Stein, ‘An Arch. Journey in Western Iran’, Geogr. 
Journ. 92 (1938), pp. 324 fif. Moreover, I am inclined to regard the silver dish 
with the figure of a standing horse and an altar before it as a product of 
Hellenistic Mesopotamian art. The figure of the sacred horse reminds me of 
the cave sanctuary of Heracles on Mount Sanbulos (Karafto) in Kurdistan 
described by Tacitus (Ann. xii. 13), see Sir Aurel Stein, loc. tit., p. 336 and 
fig. 21, cf. S.E.G. vii. 36. The find of Bori was published and discussed by 
E. Pridik, Mat. Arch, of Russia, xxxiv, 1914, pp. 94 ff. (in Russian). Frag¬ 
ments of couches, pis. iv, 1-6, and v; silver dish, p. 100, pi. 1,3. Syrian green- 
blue glazed amphora (see note 120) found in South Russia, A. Strelkoff, 
J.D.A.I. (1935), Anz., pp. 58 ff. 

118 The 7 rojj/TTTj of Antiochus IV, Athen. v, 194 c-195 f., esp. 195 b: to 3 e 
tlqv xpvaiofia.Tcoi' Kal apyvpwpaTMV 7tXt}9os ovtojs av tis virovorfcreiev ooov rjv. evos 
yap twv cf>i\wv A lovvaiov too eTuoTo\oypd<f)OV % IXioi iralSes iiropirevaav dpyvpto- 
para e\ovT€s, diw ovSev eXaTrov’ oXktjv elgev 8paxptov yi\ia>v. fiacnXiKol 8e ■nalSes 
TraprjXdov c^aKocucu ypyadipara eyovres’ enena yvvalKes £k XP V<T <*> V KaXiriSaov 
pvpots eppaivov els SiaKocrtas, cf. ibid, c: eV t<3 yvpLvaolip ndvres etc xP v(J d)v 
oXkcIojv r)Xel<f)ovTo KpoKivip pvptp. Note that Polybius in his brilliant char¬ 
acterization of Antiochus IV says about him (Athen. v, 193 d): paXiora Se 
77/Jo? rots apyvpoKOTreiois evplaKero /eat XR v(TO X ne ^ OLS evpr]oiXoyu)v Kal fiXoTeyyatv 
irpos tovs ropevras Kal tovs aXXovs reyviras. This shows how high was the 
artistic reputation of the toreutic artists of Antioch. I may also mention 
the various dedications, made at Miletus and Delos by Seleucus I and Strato- 
nice, of gold and silver plate, some of it inset with stones, O.G.I. 214; Welles, 
R.C. 5. 21 ff., and the Accounts of the hieropes of Delos, I user, de Delos, 
no. 287, with the note, and the earlier and later inventories. I may recall in 
conclusion the well-known passage in one of the Verrines of Cicero in which 
gold vessels adorned with precious stones appear as a distinctive feature of 
the life of the Seleucids; Cic. Verr. iv. 62: ‘poculo ex auro, quae, ut mos 
est regius et maxime in Syria, gemmis erant distincta clarissimis’, cf. 
E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., p. 35, n. 14. It is to be regretted that our archaeo¬ 
logical evidence in this respect is so poor. I know of no metal ware which 
could be assigned to Syria in the period under discussion. Scarcity of silver 
and gold in Syria may be to a certain extent responsible for this. Expensive 
silver and gold plate was kept for the living, and did not easily find its 
way into the graves. Cf., however, below, Ch. VI, n. 143. 

119 Ordinary wreaths of myrrh and frankincense branches are not very 
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comfortable to wear. The bushes from which the two substances are ex¬ 
tracted are thorny. What Posidonius has in mind are wreaths of a peculiar 
type often represented in Hellenistic and Roman paintings. These were 
crowns and garlands which either consisted of flowers strung on threads or of 
the same flowers packed tight in a net or a bag. These crowns and garlands 
are always adorned with the long fillets described by Posidonius. This type 
of garland is, for example, represented in some Panticapaean graves, see my 
‘Ancient Dec. Wall-painting’, J.H.S. xxxix (1919), pis. vil, 2, and ix (nets), 
and on some painted glass vases, see my article ‘Painted glass vases’, &c.. 
Bull. Comm. Imp. Arch. 1914, pis. I, 11, and XII (in Russian), cf. my Anc. 
Dec. Wall-painting in South Russia, 1914, Index s.v. ‘Garland’ (in Russian). 
For myrrh and frankincense wreaths, nets or bags were probably used. 

120 On the Mesopotamian glazed pottery see above, Ch. IV, n. 311. The most 
recent study is N. C. Debevoise, Parthian Pottery from Seleucia on the Tigris, 
1934. The abundant and in some instances exactly dated finds of Dura will 
be illustrated by N. P. Toll in the Final Report on the excavation of Dura. 
Beautiful specimens of this ware in the Metropolitan Museum (some of them 
alleged to have been found in the neighbourhood of Homs-Hemesa) were 
published and discussed by G. M. Richter, Bull. Metr. Mus. xi (1916), pp. 
64 ff.; xix (1924), p. 94 f.; xxxiii (1938), pp. 240 ff. See description of pi. 
lxxx. It may be noted in this connexion that a glazed funeral hydria of 
the Mesopotamian type was found in Alexandria in the necropolis of Hadra 
in a grave of the Ptolemaic period (no exact date was assigned to this grave 
by the excavators), see E. Breccia, Le Musee greco-romain, 1931-1932 
(*933). P- 19. pl- v, 22. 

The coin hoard of Susa was published by J.-M. Unvala, Rev. Num. xxxviii 
(1:935), pp. 155 ff., pl. v. I owe to the kindness of M. R. de Mecquenem and 
J.-M. Unvala a photograph of the pot in which the hoard was found. 

121 My chapter ‘Rhodes’, &c., C.A.H. viii, pp. 619 ff. 

122 Above, notes 66 and 71. 

123 Above, n. 111. Syrian mosaicists and other artists at Delos, J. Chamo- 
nard, ‘Les mosaiques de la maison des Masques’, Expl. Arch, de Delos, xiv. 
(1933), cf. id., B.C.H. lvii (1933), pp. 98 ff. Cf. Ch. Picard, Syria, xiv (1933), 
pp. 318 ff., and Berytus, ii (1935), pp. 11 ff. Syrian ephebes, P. Roussel, 
B.C.H. lv (1931), pp. 438 ff., esp. p. 447. Foreign sanctuaries in Delos, below, 
Ch. VI, n. 62. 

124 On the Oriental merchants in Greece see Durrbach, Choix, p. 207 1 , 
and my papers: ‘Foreign commerce of Ptolemaic Egypt’, Journ. of Ec. and 
Bus. History, iv (1931-32), p. 745, and C.A.H. viii, p. 640 and p. 647, cf. W. A. 
Laidlaw, A Hist, of Delos, 1933, p. 200, n. 29. Many inscriptions attest the 
close relations in which these merchants stood to Delos and to other centres 
of international commerce in the Mediterranean. The most ancient of them 
belong to the second century B.C., to the time of Epiphanes and of the gradual 
disintegration of the Seleucid Empire after his death. Most interesting is the 
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group which appears in the Delian inventories. At the head of this group we 
find the Bactrian Hyspaosines who first appears in 179 b.c. ( Inscr. de Delos, 
442 b, 1 .109) and twice later (ibid. 1432 A a II, 26 and 1450 A, 136) as dedicant 
first of a Xeovros npoTop/q and later of an e/crv—oi/ia 'YpKavov kvvos. We may 
identify this Hyspaosines or at least connect him with the well-known founder 
of Charax in Babylonia and of the dynasty of Mesene, perhaps a former sat¬ 
rap of Epiphanes, see W. W. Tam, C.A.H. ix, p. 578. He or his successors 
emitted in 125/4 B - c - their own silver money which copies the reverse type of 
Euthydemus I of Bactria (G. Hill, Arabia, &c., p. cxcvi f.). A bronze 

issue of his coins was overstruck by Mithradates II in 122/1 B.c. (E. T. Newell, 
Num. Notes and Mon., xxvi, 1925). Prof. A. R. Bellinger has found among the 
coins of Dura a bronze of Hyspaosines of hitherto unknown type, which is to 
be dated according to him in 140 B.c. since it copies a type of Demetrius II 
struck in Seleuceia on the Tigris just before his defeat and capture in 140/39 b.c. 
At about the same time we meet in the inventories of Delos an ^ 4 i 5 Ao? reppalos, 
Inscr. de Delos, 1439 Abcii, 24 ff.; 1449 A ab ii, 28, and a TrjpdXXaros reppaios, 
ibid., 1442 A, 82 and b, 57,58; 1444 A a, 45 and 51; 1449 a a b ii, 60 f; 1450A, 119 
(the last 140-39 B.C.), cf. a bilingual dedication of two Minaeans to their god 
Ouadd, Inscr. de Delos 2320. Contemporary are also the Petraean Arabs at 
Tenos, P. Graindor, Mus. Beige 1910, pp. 34 ff., no. 16, cp. p. 45 f., no. 23 
(cf. I.G. xii. 5, 845, a Phoenician merchant at Tenos) and at Rhodes, S.E.G. 
iii. 674. 34 (cf. Chalce, I.G. xii. 1. 963). I may recall in this connexion the 
embassy of Moschion of Priene to the Nabataeans Inscr. v. Pr. 108 (of approxi¬ 
mately the same time). Several dedications at Delos are probably of a later 
date: a Petraean (?) Arab, Inscr. de Delos, 2321; men from Hadramaut, ibid. 
2319, cf. 2315 and 2322. I may mention finally the well-known inscriptions 
of Puteoli, I.G. xiv. 842 a. Prof. G. Levi Della Vida has published quite 
recently two very interesting bilingual inscriptions discovered on the island 
of Cos: one Greco-Nabataean and another Greco-Palmyrene; see G. Levi 
Della Vida, ‘Una bilingue greco-nabatea’, Clara Rhodos, ix (1938), pp. 139 ff. 
and Mel. syr. R. Dussaud, vol. ii (in print). Whatever their date may be 
(the Nabataean probably belongs to the time of Aretas IV 9 B.c-40 a.d.), 
they testify to established and uninterrupted direct relations between Syrian 
and Nabataean merchants and the Aegean. 

125 My conception of the policy of Epiphanes coincides in many points with 
the brilliant characterization of his activity in Judaea by E. Bickermann, 
Der Gott der Makkabaer, 1937. The bas-relief from Dura is reproduced and 
discussed by F. E. Brown, Report VII-VIII, pp. 258 ff., and by myself in 
Dura-Europos and its Art, 1938, p. 78 and p. 84, cf. my article ‘Le Gad 
de Doura et Seleucus Nicator’, Mel. syr. R. Dussaud, 1938, pp. 281 ff. On 
the statues of Zeus Olympius and Epiphanes in the temenos of Zion, 
Porphyrius in Hier. ad Dan. viii. 5, cf. viii. 13, viii. 14, and xi. 37; Bickermann, 
loc cit., p. 102, cf. Posidonius, F. Gr. Hist. 87, fr. 109, 4; Bickermann, loc. 
cit., p. 106. I am inclined to think that the author of 1 Macc. (i. 41) was right 
in his account of the general trend of Epiphanes’ policy. He of course simpli- 
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fies and generalizes it, but the general tendency was unmistakable for one who 
may have been an eye-witness of the events. As regards the activity and 
mood of Epiphanes after the Egyptian expedition I agree with the views 
expressed by W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, pp. 182 ff. 
(against W. Otto, Zur Geschichte der Zeit des 6 . Ptolemaers) ; Tarn gives a 
brilliant picture of Epiphanes as a king of great ideas and great strength. That 
Epiphanes acted in concert with Eucratides is very probable, though Tarn’s 
reasons for representing Eucratides as an agent and general of Epiphanes 
are not convincing. The greatest difficulty in accepting Tarn’s view is that 
Eucratides appears in Bactria as a completely independent king. 

A valuable survey of modem conceptions of the character and activity of 
Epiphanes and some general considerations on the trend of his policy will be 
found in F. Reuter, Beitrdge zur Beurteilung des Konigs Antiochos Epiphanes, 
Diss. Munster, 1938. I cannot, however, agree with the author’s contention 
that the policy of Epiphanes was utterly different from that of Seleucus IV, 
the latter endeavouring to create a Panhellenistic alliance against Rome, the 
former trying to establish a modus vivendi between his Asiatic kingdom and 
Rome and to remodel his kingdom on Roman lines. The evidence is too scanty 
to support this view. 

126 On Philopator’s rule see E. Bevan, A History of Egypt, 1927, pp. 217 ff.; 
P. Jouguet, L’Egypte ptolemaique, 1933, pp. 61 ff., cf. S. L. Wallace, ‘Census 
and Poll-tax in Ptolemaic Egypt’, Am. J. Ph. lix (1938), pp. 418 ff. 

137 See the article by Wallace quoted in the preceding note. No new 
fiscal devices can be detected in the letter of Theogenes, dioecetes of Philo- 
pator (cf. Teh. 705), found at Edfu (Apollinopolis) and recently published, 
J. Manteuffel, Fouilles franco-polonaises (of Edfu), 1939, ch. iii, p. 140, and 
pi. xviii (P. Edfou no. 5), cf. C. Preaux, Chr. d’Eg., xxviii (1939), pp. 386 ff. 

128 The earliest reference to the iSios \ 6 yos will be found in Teb. 874 of 
179 b.c. ; before the publication of this document the earliest mention of it 
was to be found in B.G.U. 992; Wilcken, Chrest. 162 (of 162 B.c.), cf. S.B. i. 
4512, 5, 6 (167-134 B.C.). On the chief of this department, who also was 
known as ‘IhiosXoyos, and his sphere of activity, U. Wilcken, Grundz., pp. 146 ff.; 
G. Plaumann, P.W.K. ix. 882 ff., and Berl. Abh. 1918, no. 17 (published in 
1919). "IBia as terminus technicus designating the res privata of the king, 
below, n. 151. 

129 On the civil war of the time of Philopator see the careful study of C. 
Preaux,' Esquisse d’une histoire des revolutions egyptiennes sous les Lagides ’, 
Chr. d’Eg. xxii (1936), pp. 526 ff. On the attitude of the temples during the 
revolt, W. Otto, Priester und Tempel, ii, 1908, pp. 307 ff., and especially 
the decree of Rosetta, O.G. 1 . 90, 1 .27, cf. the decree of Memphis quoted in the 
following note. Mile Preaux gives in her article a full survey of the sources 
and a complete bibliography. 

130 See the trilingual decree of the priests of Egypt voted at Memphis, 
of 217 b.c. ; fragments of two copies of it have been recently found and 
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published, S.E.G. viii, 467 and 504 a (with bibliography). The decree of 217B.c. 
is based on a royal proclamation issued after the war and the victory of 
Raphia. From this document the priests quote freely. We have such a 
quotation without doubt in the passage to which I refer in the text, S.E.G. 
viii. 467,1.19 f.; after mentioning the gifts to temples the priests say: Kalnep | 
voXXrjs avrdh Sairdvqs yeyevr]fie\\vrjs iv tt}i ar partial Kal ioTepava)\ kotos avrov 
ras Swdfieis ypvuujv | pvpid8a»v rpidxovra. The document certainly attests the 
great consideration shown by the king for the priests. His gifts to them were 
lavish. They included some new revenues : irpoooSoi ytopls ra>v ■npoavaKtip.iviov. 
But no essential privileges were granted to them. Such concessions were 
reserved for his successors. In his proclamation the king certainly gave an 
account of his campaigns in the Pharaonic style. Mention of rich booty 
could not be omitted in such an account: it was a locus communis. Cf. the 
fragmentary rrpoypappa, B.G.JJ. 1212 c, of Philopator which refers to an earlier 
one of Euergetes I, and the other fragmentary royal orders copied on this 
sheet of papyrus, perhaps also of Philopator. 

131 Another cause of the gradual decline in the revenue derived by Egypt 
from its foreign commerce may have been the impoverishment of Greece, 
the main buyer of corn, its rapidly decreasing buying capacity of which I 
spoke earlier in this chapter, cf. A. Segre, Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex., xxix (N.S., 
viii, 3) (1934), pp. 302 ff. Copper standard and inflation: F. Heichelheim, 
Wirtsch. Schwank., pp. 19 ff. Cf. Mickwitz, 'Inflation’, P.W.K. Suppl. vi, 
pp. 127 ff., and the reviews of Heichelheim’s book quoted above in Ch. IV, n. 2. 
I repeat that the evidence on the deterioration of Philopator’s silver coinage 
is slight. Cf. P. Mich. iii. 173, and B.G.U. 1012, and the dating and interpreta¬ 
tion of these documents by F. Heichelheim, Aeg. xvii (1937), pp. 61 ff. 
Valuable evidence on the consequences of Philopator’s monetary policy will 
be found in Teb. iii. 1 and 2. See for example the accounts of 210 b.c., Teb. 
884, and of 200 b.c., Teb. 885, cf. 1062 (207 or 190 b.c.) and the later bank 
accounts of the second century b.c. (the exact date is unknown), Teb. 890. 
The last show that gold and silver coins were treated as bullion and were rated 
according to the state of preservation of the individual coins. 

132 On Epiphanes’ rule see E. Bevan, A History of Egypt, 1927, pp. 252 ff.; 
P. Jouguet, L’Egypte Ptolemaique, pp. 117 ff. On the civil war, the paper of 
Mile Preaux quoted in note 129, pp. 532 ff. 

133 0 G.I. 90, cf. S.E.G. viii. 463 and 784, cf. C. Preaux, £con. Lag., p. 180 f. 

134 I have discussed this topic in a special memoir ' IJXota OaXdoma on the 
Nile’, £t ded. a la mem. d’Andre Andreades, 1940, pp. 367 ff., where I have 
quoted the documents. See especially Teb. 856, 11 . n ff. (171 b.c.), and 
890 (second century b.c.), 11. 20, 34, 93, and the later documents B.G.TJ. 
viii. 1744-6 and 1755, and those published by H. Zilliacus, Aeg. xix (1939), 
pp, 59 ff. On the vavKXripop.dyip.oi below, p. 721. On Comanus and his ship, 
W. L. Westermann, Arch. Pap. xiii (1938), pp. 1 ff. The earliest occurrences 
of rrXola daXdacria on the Nile and of vavKXiqpop.dyip.oi are dated in the 
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reign of Philometor, but they certainly had ceased to be a novelty at 
this time. They may go back to Philopator or even to earlier times. 

135 Sir Herbert Thompson, A family Archive from Siut, 1934, pp. 26 ff. 
(deed of apportionment of 174/3 b.c.) and pp. 37 ff. (deed of apportionment 
of 181/0 b.c.). Take, e.g., item 6. It is described in the early version as : 
‘ together with the | share of the house which is in the necropolis of Siut with 
its grounds’, while in the later version it is said: ‘together with the | share 
of the house which is in the necropolis of Siut, which was formerly built (but) 
which is ruined to-day’. Or item 12: ‘the garden open land' (early version) 
and ‘the garden waste land’ (the later). Cf. E. Seidl and B. H. Strieker, 
Z. d. Sav.-Stift. lvii (1937), pp. 272 ff. 

136 S.B. 5675, cf. U. Wilcken, Z. d. Sav.-Stift. xlii (1921), p. 132; my 
remarks, Teb. 703, Intr., p. 69, and E. Bemeker, Die Sondergerichtsbarkeit 
im griechischen Recht Aegyptens, 1935, p. 61, cf. C. Preaux, Leon. Lag., p. 522, 
cf- 549 . 555 - 

137 TJ.P.Z. 110, 11 . 155 ff. On Hippalus, W. Otto, P.W.K. viii. 1657, ar *d 
Teb. 895, cf. T. C. Skeat, Arch. Pap. xii (1937), pp. 40 ff.; C. Preaux, loc. 
cit., p. 527. The same man is mentioned in several other documents: Teb. 
750,19 (187 or 175 B.c.), 853, 17, and 920,15. It is interesting to note that 
in Teb. 750 Hippalus appears as an influential man whose aneirq (patronage) 
several persons enjoyed, cf. (for ctkcitjj) the almost contemporary Teb. 758. In 
Teb. 895 Hippalus is granting mar«? (safe conducts) to debtors of the crown. 
Both oKeirr) and mareis though of earlier origin (the earliest mention of morecs 
is in 187/6 b.c., Teb. 741) played a very important par t in the life of Egypt 
in the second and first centuries B.c., cf. below, Ch. VI, p. 904 f. Note in 
U.P.Z. no, 11 . 159 ff., the description of the motives of those who were 
supposed to help the government in its evil plight: of? ofeiXojievov io\ri Std 
T7]v 7 rpos t a 7 rpa.yjj.aTa evvoiav darjxevais emSe^acrffai to TrpoTeivojievov] cf. the 
similar expression in Teb. 124, 3 ff., and B.G.XJ. 1185, 1 . 2, and cf. also 
Teb. 703,134 ff. with my note, and in general on evvoia as one of the principal 
motives supposed to animate the ruler and his assistants in their relations 
with the ruled and vice versa, W. Schubart, Arch. Pap. xii (1936-37), pp. 8 ff., 
and above, Ch. Ill, n. 15. The practice of Hippalus survived under Philometor 
and later, though in general more efficient and less gentle methods were used 
at that time. See Teb. 734, two fragments of official reports, one of 141 
another of 139 b.c., concerning two cases of emjSoAij. In both cases not com¬ 
pulsion but persuasion was used: in one case the cultivation of unproductive 
land was taken up by famXiKol yeojpyol of Dinnys, in the other by some 
grandees (iv vrrepoyfj ovtlov) of Arsinoe. 

138 Assignment of uncultivated land to new KX-qpovxoi or kcItolkoi in the 
second century, C. Preaux, loc. cit., pp. 470 ff. Renting of substantial pieces 
of such land (which probably belonged to the class yrj Upa) to temples for 
long terms, Teb. 737 (*36 b.c.) : yepoos apopoXoyrjTos and dAA os vnoXoyos rented 
for a term of 20 years on emphyteutic conditions: five years without rent 
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(( a<f>opl ), another five years for a nominal rent, and the last ten years for a higher 
rent, cf. for later times the inscription of Magdola of 95/4 B,c., S.B. 7259; 
S.E.G. viii. 466: piece of land £e/>[a?J yfjs dyprjuTcov and alyiaXos. The case of 
136 b.c. was of course not the first of its type. Doreai —below, n. i5o a . 

139 C. B. Welles, A.J.A. xli (1937), p. 509, cf. Teb. 886 (about the same 
year, 182 B.C.), account of agricultural expenditure in which wages paid to 
the labourers are still calculated at the rate 1 to 60, cf. P. Mich. iii. 200. The 
years about 182 b.c. were apparently decisive years in the history of inflation, 
cf. the bank accounts, Teb. 890. 

140 On Antiochus IV in Egypt see the fragment of his edict (np6oTayp.a), 
Teb. 698, cf. U. Wilcken, Arch. Pap. xi (1935), p. 146; K. Fr. W. Schmidt, 
Phil. Woch. liv (1934), p. 1304, and esp. W. Otto, ‘ Zur Geschichte der Zeit des 6. 
Ptolemaers', Bay. Abh. xi (1934), pp. 54 ff.; and C. Preaux, loc. tit., pp. 491 ff. 
On the devastation of Egypt by the soldiers of Antiochus IV, probably during 
his second campaign, Teb. 781, cf. Wilcken, loc. cit., p. 147. See also Hier. 
ad Dan. xi. 21, and Otto, loc. cit., p. 57. Cf. A. Passerini, ‘ Roma e l’Egitto 
durante la terza guerra Macedonica’, Athen. xiii (1935), pp. 317 ff-, and F. 
Hampl, Gnomon, xii (1936), pp. 30 ff. On the time of Philometor in general, 
P. Jouguet, * Les debuts du regne de Ptolemee Philometor etc. ’ Rev. Phil, xi 
(63) (1937), pp. 193 ff., and ‘Eulaeos et Lenaeos’, Bull. Inst. d'Egypte, xix 
( 1937 ). PP- 157 ff- 

141 The date of the revolt of Dionysius Petosarapis and its character, 
W. Otto, loc. cit., p. 3, n. 6, and pp. 71 and 91. On the revolt in the 
Thebaid of 165/4 b.c., Diod. xxxi. 17 b. Two graffiti found in the temple of 
Abydos, of which one mentions the (Nubian) king Hurgonaphor, may be 
assigned not to the reign of Epiphanes, but to the time of the joint rule of the 
two kings and of the queen, i.e. to 164/3 B C -. see P. Lacau, Etudes de Pap. ii 
(1934), pp. 229 ff., and P. Jouguet, Mel. 0 . Navarre, 1935, pp. 265 ff. 

142 The ivroXal of Herodes and the accompanying documents, U. Wilcken, 
U.P.Z. no, with excellent introduction and comments, cf. my Kolonat, pp. 
55 ff., and C. Preaux, Econ. Lag., pp. 504 ff., cf. 565, n. 4. The reduction of rent 
mentioned in I. 28 may be compared with the Kov<f>iap.os of the rent of royal 
land granted by the hypodioecetes Sarapion (XJ.P.Z. 22, cf. Teb. 807) in 162 B.c. 
(Sarapion may have become dioecetes some years later, Teb. 732 and 743) and 
the dioecetes Ptolemy, Teb. 72. 443 ff., to the cultivators of royal land in the 
Fayum, cf. my Kolonat, pp. 33 ff. On the anooKeval, above, Ch. Ill, n. 17. 
The attitude of the population towards various forms of liturgy imposed both 
on the Greeks and the natives: B.G.U. 1256; Hunt-Edgar, Sel. Pap. ii. 275 
(lampadarchy imposed on a cleruch), and Teb. 731 dating X53 or 142 b.c. 
(■ yevrjfiaTopvXaKla ). Escaping the liturgies by becoming soldiers, U.P.Z. no, 
1 . 161: fj.r]8els iadfj arparevecrdai. On the pbayipoi after Raphia, J. Lesquier, 
Inst. mil. &c., pp. 7 ff.; U. Wilcken, loc. cit., Introd. and note to 11 .10-23; 
Teb. 703, 11 . 215 ff., and my comments; G. T. Griffith, The mercenaries &c., 
pp. 112 ff. Lesquier was still of the opinion that pbag^ot of the usual type of 
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non-Egyptian origin, i.e. ‘ Greeks do not appear in Egypt before the first 
century B.c. But Pamphylian horse styled {idxcpoi (with Greek names) appear 
in an unpublished document of 170 B.c., soon to be published by Dr. F. M. 
Heichelheim in Ryl. iv. The document shows that after Raphia Philopator 
and his successors made little distinction between native and foreign settled 
soldiers, provided they could have them at a low cost. See below, n. 150. 

143 On the first of these documents see the remarks of C. Preaux, loc. tit., 
pp. 492 and 496 ff. It is possible that Ammonion of Moeris was not a purely 
Egyptian sanctuary but the sanctuary of Zeus Ammon, the great god of 
Alexander. 

144 p. Baraize published by P. Collart et P. Jouguet, £t. de Pap. ii (1934), 
pp. 23 ff., cf. U. Wilcken, Arch. Pap. xi (1935), p. 292 f. The case of the house 
which once belonged to Ptolemy, the father of the famous Hermias, was 
probably similar. During the revolt of the Thebaid under Epiphanes the 
house was destroyed and the ruins occupied or bought from the new govern¬ 
ment by an Egyptian family, see U. Wilcken, U.P.Z. ii. 1935, p. 44. 

J 45 On Ptolemy the recluse and his father and brothers see U. Wilcken, 
U.P.Z. i. pp. 104 ff., cf. A. Calderini, A eg. xiii (1933), pp. 674 ff., and N. J. 
Reich, Mizraim, i (1933), pp. 9 ff. I cannot discuss here the difficult problem 
of the iyKaroxoi. It is certain that they were god-possessed devotees of 
Sarapis who lived in the sanctuary of the god and were ‘bound' by Sarapis, 
i.e. confined to the TrepifioAos of the sanctuary for the time of their Karoxy. 
The history of the problem will be found in U. Wilcken, U.P.Z. i. pp. 52 ff. 
cf. p. 295 against F. von Woess, 'Das Asylwesen Aegyptens’ &c., 1923 
{Munch. Beitr. 5), and p. 651, reply to F. von Woess, Z. d. Sav.-Stift. xlvi 
(1926), pp. 56 ff. Cf. G. Heuser, Die narogp im Serapieion bei Memphis, 1935. 
See also L. Wenger, Arch. f. Kulturgeschichte, xxviii (1938), pp. 1x4 ff., and 
F. Cumont, L’£gypte des Astrologues, 1937, pp. 148 ff. 

The theory of Wilcken seems to be now generally accepted, see e.g. A. D. 
Nock, Conversion, 1933, p. 80 and p. 153 and L. Wenger, loc. cit. It is interest¬ 
ing to note, as a clue to the psychology of Ptolemy, that Apollonius, his younger 
brother, became an eyndroxos for a short time just before he became an active 
soldier. To become either eyndroxos or soldier was perhaps the choice open 
to those who sought for more or less security in life. Apollonius chose first 
the former alternative, then the latter. Had he a free choice? He and 
Ptolemy made every possible effort to obtain the appointment. Was it the 
appointment itself that they aimed at or permission for Apollonius to be a 
soldier and at the same time to remain a resident of the Sarapeum ? See U. 
Wilcken, U.P.Z. i, pp. 113 ff. On the anti-Greek attitude of the Egyptians 
residing in the Sarapeum, during and soon after the d-Troaracns, U.P.Z. 7, 13 
(163 b.c.), and 8, 14 (161 b.c.), cf. 15,17 (158 b.c.). An eloquent testimony to 
the difficult situation in which many highly educated men of the privileged 
class found themselves in the troubled times of Philometor’s reign will be 
found in the copy of a letter, U.P.Z. 144. The author of the letter, addressed 
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to an unfaithful friend, speaks of poverty and bad luck, almost of hunger. 
He hopes for better times, 40 ff.: pera rrjv I rtov Trpaypdrtov vvvel diroKaTaaraoLV. 

146 U.P.Z. hi, cf. the Delian decree, O.G.I. 116; M. Holleaux, Arch. Pap. 
vi (1918), p. 10 f.; Durrbach, Choix, p. 157 (remarks on the decree O.G.I. 116 
apropos of a similar decree connected with the same events, Holleaux, loc. 
cit., pp. 9 ff.; Durrbach, Choix, 92; Inscr. de Delos 1517). Cf. Teb. 739, 40; 
W. Otto und H. Bengston, ‘Zur Geschichte des Niederganges des Ptolemaer- 
reiches’. Bay. Abh. xvii (1938), p. 26, n. 4. 

147 P. Collart, Atti IV Congr. Pap., p. 70, mentions an unpublished papyrus, 
of the Sorbonne of the fifth year of Euergetes II relating to ovyyeypappevot 
[ey t]oi? eV rrji ’Apaftiat tf>povp[iots]. Were the ppoupia frontier posts of a mili¬ 
tary character or a chain of gendarmes’ posts with military and police 
functions ? 

148 The position of the tax-farmers and of their eyyvoi (guarantors) is illus¬ 
trated by the so-called Zois papyri (U.P.Z. 114, 150-148 b.c.). We see how 
easily a tax-farmer became bankrupt, and the consequences of his bank¬ 
ruptcy for his guarantors. 

149 I have collected the material bearing on these measures (mostly from 
the land registers of Cerceosiris, Teb. vol. i) in my Kolonat, pp. 30 ff. Since 
the publication of this book new material has constantly accumulated, 
material mostly of an earlier or of a later time than the land registers of 
Cerceosiris. This new material has been fully used by Mile Preaux, icon. 
Lag., pp. 491 ff. I have quoted above (p. 717, n. 137) some of the documents 
on im^oXij and KovpiopZs, on the renting /card tt/v dper-qu or ef a££as (cf. Teb. 
710), and on emphyteutic (cf. Teb. 807) and long term leases sometimes taken 
by temples collectively (n. 138). The reader will easily find supplementary 
material in Teb. iii. I and 2. On apertf as a technical term, Teb. 5,146 and 165, 
cf. 787, 9. 

150 On the evolution of the cleruchy C. Preaux, Ec. Lag., pp. 463 ff., cf. 
U. Wilcken, Grundz., p. 385. On the payipot and their kleroi above, note 142. 
We cannot date exactly the practice of granting land to the new pdxtpot. 
There is, however, very little doubt that the first to do so was Philopator. 
U.P.Z. no shows that at the time of Philometor the number of settled 
pd.xip.ot was large and that their kleroi had long been in their possession. It 
is natural that in the difficult times of Epiphanes and Philometor many Xaol 
should have been added to the number of those who held kleroi in the time 
of Philopator, i.e. that it should have been a constant practice of the govern¬ 
ment to increase the native settled army. 

Isoa On the doreai see the valuable remarks of W. L. Westermann on 
P. Col. Inv. 228 (in the forthcoming volume P. Columbia, iv), by W. L. 
Westermann, C. W. Keyes, and H. Liebesny, and his tabulation and study 
of the money -doreai of Ptolemaic Egypt. Among them he lists the dorea of Teb. 
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773. Cf. the interesting documents P. Mich. 182 (182 b.c.), cf. 183,193, and 
200 which require renewed study (land iv f 3 am\iKr}i ual [cV] Swpeai). 

151 Important information on the growth of private property in Egypt 
was yielded recently by the Columbia papyrus quoted in the preceding note. 

1 cannot enter here into a discussion of this interesting papyrus. Its date is 
uncertain. Between the two dates suggested by the editors: Euergetes I or 
Epiphanes, I am inclined to choose the latter. The document is a pros- 
tagma of the king, apparently supplementary to one previously published. It 
deals in my opinion with declarations of property for the collection of a tax of 

2 per cent, imposed on the owners of ovalat, (land in private property ?) in and 
around Alexandria and in the chora and levied in money. The income of this 
tax went as dorea in Alexandria to the priests, perhaps of a new dynastic 
cult, in the chora to other holders of the dorea. The rapid growth of private 
land property was at the time of the prostagma apparently a new phenomenon. 
The question of taxation of this land was a new problem. It was solved by 
the introduction of a new and rather heavy tax assessed on the basis either 
of the income yielded by the property or of the total value of the estate. 

The first inscription, that of Psenamosis: E. Breccia, Bull. Soc. Arch. 
Alex, xxvi (NS. vii. 1) (1929), pp. 66 ff.; S.B. 7457; S.E.G. viii. 529. The 
second, that of Psenemphaia: O. Gueraud, Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex, xxxii (N.S. 
x. 1) (1938), pp. 21 ff. The third: Arch. Pap. v (1913), p. 162, no. 8, cf. 
p. 227. Cf. Mem. Inst. Fr. Arch. Or. Ixvii (1934-7), p. 40, n. 5, and B.G.U. 
1188. It seems to me very probable that the ovyyetopyoi of Psenamosis were 
owners of vine-estates. This is suggested by the term Kr-qaas and by the 
fact that they chose the time of vintage for a special celebration (eV rak 
Meaopq erri to ? TpvyrjTov). I do not think that the owners of these kttjocis 
were modest farmers residing in the above-named villages and enlivening 
their dull peasant lives with common banquets and celebrations (this is the 
opinion of Gueraud, loc. cit., p. 26). In the present case I am rather inclined 
to assume that the ovyyewpyoi were residents in Alexandria who had invested 
part of their money in land, especially in vine-estates. In an inscription of 
69 B.C. (unpublished) is mentioned a avvo 80s yewpywv ISlotv. Dr. F. M. Heichel- 
heim, who has shown me this inscription and will publish it, compares iSiW 
(iSapuiv) with the "81a (private possessions of the king) mentioned in Ps. Arist. 
Oecon. ii (above, p. 444). The yewpyol of the inscription would then be tillers 
of the land privately owned by the king. I am rather inclined to connect IBlwv 
with yetopywv, some yecvpyol, i.e. landowners (like the ovyyiuipyoi or yeovgoi 
of the neighbourhood of Alexandria), having formed a club or association. 
Cf. the club of the god Sobk at Tebtunis, P. Cairo dew. 30618, col. i (138/7 
b.c.) ; M. San Nicolo, A eg. Vereinsw. ii, 1, 1915, p. 166. Similar to the 
yeovyoi and perhaps classed with them were the landowners in the South, at 
Pathyris, of whom I spoke above, Ch. IV, p. 257. Their economic life and 
social standing have been recently illuminated by the find of the records of one 
of them and his family, Horus, son of Nechontes, a thoroughly egyptianized 
‘ Perses ’ or' Ionian ’, for a long time in the military service. He was bom in the 
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middle of the second century, and after the end of his military service became 
a hereditary tenant of the yrj Up a of this region. We can follow his and his 
family’s economic life, concentrated on the cultivation of the aforesaid sacred 
land for several years. See Addenda to Ch. IV n. 92 at the end of this book. 

152 On the inflation of the time of Philometor, F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtsch. 
Schwank., pp. 29 ff. Heichelheim and Oertel, Z. d. Sav.-Stift. li (1931), p. 573, 
are inclined to ascribe this inflation to the Roman activity in the East; against 
this view, T. Frank, An Econ. Survey of Ancient Rome, i, p. 147, and W. Otto, 
Bay. Abh. xi (1934), pp. 25 ff. Otto suggests that the inflation was due to the 
mismanagement of Egypt by Eulaeus and Lenaeus. I regard this explanation 
as too narrow. On the profit drawn by the Government from its policy of 
inflation, see Heichelheim, pp. 32, 104. The contention is based on the few 
cases of adaeratio of the military salary, esp. on the case of Apollonius, brother 
of Ptolemy the recluse ( U.P.Z . 14, cf. Theb. Akten. vi, and Teh. 723, 6-7). It 
must be noted, however, that Ptolemy in his requests insisted upon the fact 
that Apollonius’ appointment would be of great assistance to himself, for Apol¬ 
lonius would then be able to support him. Why should he say this if the salary 
of Apollonius was insufficient even to save him from hunger? (‘Betracht- 
lich unterhalb des von uns angesetzten kulturellen Existenzminimum ’, says 
Heichelheim.) Or was he concealing his real aims ? There are some factors in 
the case of Apollonius which we do not fully understand. Silver and gold coins 
were still in circulation in Egypt in the second century B.C., e.g. Teb. 735, 739, 
743, 809, and esp. the bank account 890, but were treated as bullion. Note 
that in 739 (163 or 145 b.c.) a gold stater of Phocaea was offered, together with 
silver, in payment for taxes collected from catoecic land, cf. J. G. Milne, 
J.E.A. xx {1934), pp. 193 ff. The situation as we find it in Egypt in the 
second and first centuries b.c. appears to me very similar to that which is 
characteristic of modem China. Not being a specialist in modern currency 
problems, I consulted the late Prof. James Harvey Rogers of Yale Uni¬ 
versity, formerly special representative of the United States Treasury in 
China, Japan, and India. He was kind enough to formulate for my use some 
fundamental facts bearing on the question. I quote his letter of November 26, 
1938: ‘ While well-documented cases are difficult to find, many of the war¬ 
lords of China seem to have pursued monetary policies of the following kind: 

(1) The currency of sections of the country conquered by the war-lord has 
been debased by reducing the fineness of the standard silver coins. 

(2) The weight has been reduced. 

(3) The silver has frequently been displaced by circulating notes. 

In each case the profit taken has gone largely to the coffers of the war-lord 
himself. 

Fractional silver coins have frequently been treated in the same way, and 
minor coins, which in the beginning have almost always been issued at a profit 
(i.e. the weight of the metal included in them has been worth less as metal 
than as coin), have usually been increased by the war-lord to such an extent 
as to cause them to decline greatly in value with respect to the silver coins.' 
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CHAPTER VI 

1 The material relating to the Roman method of conducting war in the 
struggle against Perseus and to the treatment of Greece after that war will be 
found in G. Colin, Rome et la Grece de 200 d 146 av. J.C., 1905, pp. 406 ff. 
(conduct of war) and pp. 447 ff. (measures taken by the Romans after the 
war). On the treatment of Aetolia, Epirus, and Acamania, ibid., pp. 448 ff. Cf. 

A. Nikitsky, Journ. of the Board of Publ. Educ., 1906, April, pp. 174 ff. 
(in Russian) and the short remarks of Larsen, ' Roman Greece ’, p. 291 f. 
Haliartus and Coronea in Boeotia—note the two CorOnean girls manumitted at 
Delphi about 148 B.c., F.D. iii. 3 (1932), no. 5, and G.D.I. ii. 2288, cf. Liv. xlii. 
63; Strabo, ix. 2. 30, p. 411; also the Aetolian girl, F.D. iii. 3, no. 9 (about 
157 B.C.), and G.D.I. ii. 2167, 2172; Westermann, P.W.K. Suppl. vi. 930)— 
many villages in Greece, Chalcis in Euboea (Liv. xliii. 7), Abdera (Liv. xliii. 4) 
fell victims to the greed and indiscipline of the Roman commanders and 
Roman soldiers. I remind the reader also of the heavy contribution imposed 
on Athens (above, p. 629!.). It should be noted that the Senate as a rule was 
not in sympathy with such measures. It tried, for example, to undo the 
ruthless measures taken against Coronea and Abdera. The case of Abdera 
and its neighbour the Thracian king Cotys is well known. After the war 
there was a dispute between king Cotys and Abdera which was discussed 
before the Senate, Abdera being represented by its ambassadors, Teians by 
origin (Teos was the metropolis of Abdera). Who emerged victorious from 
the conflict we do not know. See the decree of Abdera in honour of the 
ambassadors S.I.G. 2 3 4 656; I.G.R. iv. 1558, discussed at length by Colin, loc. 
tit., pp. 493 ff., and others, the last and best discussion being that of L. Robert, 

B. C.H. lix (1935), pp. 507 ff. (with full bibliography). 

2 Polyb. xxx. 15; Liv. xlv. 34; Plut. Aem. Paul. 29; Cross, Epirus, p. 99 f. ; 
HoIIeaux, C.A.H . viii, p. 272 f.; Larsen, 'Rom. Greece', p. 302, who en¬ 
deavours to minimize the effects of Roman pillage. The results—devastation 
and depopulation of the country—are described by Strabo, vii. 7. 8-9, p. 
327, esp. g: vvv Sc rd 77oAAd pev ipnqpla Kare^et, rd S* olKovpeva KcuprjSov /cat iv 
ipeimois Xemerai. 

3 A detailed analysis of the sources will be found not in the art. * Korinthos ’, 
P.W.K. Suppl. iv. 1003 (Lenschau), but in Miinzer’s article 'Mummius' (7 a 
in the Nachtrage), ibid. xvi. 1197 ff. Cf. the short remarks of Larsen, op. cit., 
pp. 203 ff., who does not quote the article by Miinzer. The behaviour of the 
soldiers and commanders during and after the Achaean war was no better 
than during and after the Persean war, see G. Colin, Rome et la Grece, pp. 

625 ff. 

4 For the results and the social and economic background of the Achaean 
war I may remind the reader of the well-known descriptions of Diodorus and 
Polybius. Diod. xxxii. 26. 2 and 3 (146 b.c.) : o l Se [of 'Axaiol] ev ofdaXpots 
ISovres crvyyevcov /cal flXwv apayas /cal neXe/aapovs /cal vaTplSatv aXdxrets Kal 
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apirayas Kal navSrfpovs pe6 f ufpecos dv8pa7ro8iapovs, Kal to avvoXov ttjv eXevBeplav 
Kal T7)virappiqoLav airo^aXovres, peylarcvv dyaQwv rjXXd^avTO ras eaxdras avppopas. 
Diodorus ((drawing on Polybius) lays the blame on the arpa-rriyoL and their 
demagogic line of action: Kal xP*G>v dtroKOnas elarjyovvTO, Kal ttoXXovs rd)P dtropwv 
XpeoxfieiXeriov e^ovres avvepyovs aveoeiov rd irXrfdr), rives Si Kal 81 appoavvrjv eve- 
7 reoov els a-neyvoiapevovs 81aX0y1.ap.0vs. Polybius (xxxviii. 15) gives approxim¬ 
ately the same picture and emphasizes especially the compulsory supply of 
twelve thousand adult male slaves 'home-born and home-bred’ (twv oiKoyevdjv 
Kal 7 Taparp6(f>oiv) to the army by the city bourgeoisie of the Achaean League. 
This limitation to home-bred slaves was dictated by the desire to have in the 
army not barbarians or half-barbarians but thoroughly hellenized men. The 
twelve thousand represented of course a small minority of the slaves in the 
possession of the bourgeoisie. The rest naturally, in view of the prospect of 
liberation, did not keep quiet and made the situation of the well-to-do classes, 
oppressed by heavy contributions, uncertain and dangerous. 

s On Athens’ situation after the Persean war see Jebelev, H.A., pp. 187 ff., 
and Ferguson, H.A., pp. 312 ff., chs. viii: 'Athens and Rome', and ix: 
'Athens and Delos’. Cf. J. Hatzfeld, Les Trafiquants italiens dans l’Orient 
hellenique, 1919, pp. 41 ff. 

6 As is well known, the best and fullest picture of Delos after the Persean 
war was drawn years ago by P. Roussel, Delos, colonie athenienne, 1916, and 
still holds good. Cf. a summary in W. A. Laidlaw, A History of Delos, 1933, 
pp. 169 ff., and a still shorter one in C.A .H. viii, pp. 643 ff. (with bibliography). 
Interesting evidence on the early period of the Athenian cleruchy has been 
discussed by P. Roussel, B.C.H. lviii (1934), pp. 96 ff. On the pottery found 
at Delos, above, Ch. V, n. 68 and below n. 63. It is not certain that the 
Megarian bowls, portable ovens, incense-burners, &c., found in large quantities 
at Delos are of local manufacture. However, even if they were imported, it 
was not from Athens that they came. 

7 On the coinage of Athens, Ch. Seltman, Greek Coins, p. 261, J. P. Shear, 
Hesp. ii (1933), pp. 255 ff. and M. L. Kambanis’ articles quoted above, 
Ch. V, n. 36, cf. Larsen, ‘ Rom. Greece ’, pp. 326 ff. On the coins which were in 
use in Delos in the time of her independence, see P. Roussel, Delos, col. ath., 
pp. 168 ff., and Durrbach-Roussel, Inscr. de Delos, 1432 B b. i, 1-62, and B a. 
ii, 1-26 (note of the editors p. 122). The reserve fund of the period of 
independence was still intact after 167 b.c. No attempt was made to replace 
by Athenian currency the various coins (mostly Histiaean and Rhodian) kept 
in the ardpvoi which contained this old reserve fund. The new gifts which 
were contributed by the pilgrims after 167 B.C., and were taken out of the 
Orjaavpol (collection boxes) every year, consisted of all sorts of coins: 
Athenian coins of the new style (see M. N. Tod, J.H.S. liv (1934), p. 155), 
Alexandrian, Ephesian, ovppaxixd, Roman, &c. (some of these coins cannot 
be identified), see Inscr. de Delos, 1432 c, cf. 1421 A b. i, 1-15. This gives 
us an excellent idea of the variety of coins which circulated in Greece after 
167 B.c. However, the Athenian government changed into its own currency 
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the coins which it took out of the drqoavpoi to keep as reserve capital. In 
general the Athenian magistrates did not encourage the circulation of foreign 
coins in Delos. This is shown by the many coin-hoards found at Delos: the 
majority of them consist of Athenian coins of the new style (Noe 2 , nos. 303-6, 
308-13, 315, 316, 318, 319; cf. P. Roussel, Delos, col. ath., p. 48, n. 4). 
Interesting is the much later hoard, Noe 2 , no. 307 (cf. J. N. Svoronos, Journ. 
Int. Arch. Num. ix (1906), p. 302) which consisted of one denarius of Juba I 
and 649 Roman Republican denarii. 

8 On the coin circulation in Syria under Epiphanes and his immediate 
successors, see above Ch. V, pp. 665 ff., n. 71 and my article in Anatolian 
Studies pres, to W. H. Buckler quoted above. The most characteristic hoard 
is that of Til Barsib, Thureau-Dangin et Dunand, Til Barsib, p. 81, . with 
several Athenian ‘owls’ (not listed in Noe). On the Arabian imitations of 
Athenian 'owls’ of the new style, G. F. Hill, B.M.C., Arabia, &c., pp. liv ff.; 
Ch. Seltman, Greek Coins, p. 262. Cf. my article in the volume in honour of 
Buckler. 

9 Hoards of Athenian 'owls' of the new style: Noe 2 lists: Carystos 
(Euboea) (no. 212), Halmyros (Thessaly) (no. 478), Hierapytna (Crete) (no. 
433, cf. E. J. P. Raven, Num. Chr. Ixxi (1938), pp. 133 ff.), unknown place 
in Crete (no. 282), unpublished hoard from Crete (Raven, loc. cit., p. 152, n. 
37), Salonica (Macedonia) (no. 1184, cf. M. L. Kambanis, B.C.H. lviii (1934), 
pp. 131 ff., and ibid, lix (1935), pp. 101 ff., 108 ff.). The Aenianes of Hypata in 
Thessaly ‘ produced (about 168 b.c.) a copy of the Pheidian Athena head on 
their didrachms’, Seltman, loc. cit., p. 262. The Amphictionic law of the end 
of the second century B.c., S.I.G. 3 729, and F.D. iii. 2. 139; text and transla¬ 
tion but no comments in Larsen, ‘Rom. Greece’, p. 382. The standard work 
on this law is still Th. Reinach, ‘L’Anarchie monetaire et ses remedes chez les 
anciens Grecs’, Mem. de VAc. d. Inscr. xxxviii. 2, pp. 351 ff., cf. B. Keil, Z.N. 
xxxii (1915), pp. 56 ff. In his paper Reinach gives a general picture of the 
monetary circulation of the Hellenistic world in the first century b.c. Accord¬ 
ing to Keil, the Amphictionic law was directed especially against the compe¬ 
tition of Roman currency with the Athenian. Against Keil and the date 96-95 
b.c., G. Daux, Delphes au II e et au I er siecle, pp. 387 ff. It is tempting to com¬ 
pare with the Amphictionic law about the Athenian currency the well-known 
Athenian decree regulating Athenian weights and measures, I.G. ii 2 . 1013 
(copy of Fourmont), cf. B. D. Meritt, Hesp. vii (1938), pp. 127 ff., no. 27—a 
fragment of another copy of the same decree (new restorations). O. Viede- 
bantt, Hermes, li (1916), pp. 120 ff., esp. pp. 143 ff., has pointed out the 
similarity of the two measures, and in fact it is more than probable that the 
Athenian law was a direct outcome of the Athenian commercial policy of the 
time. It was in the interest of Athens that its weights and measures both in 
internal and in external trade should be as reliable as its coinage. Some 
changes in the standard may be explained by the desire to facilitate the use 
of Athenian weights and measures by the Italian merchants. Cf. below, n. 14. 

Reverting to the part played by the ‘ owls ’ in the economic life of Greece 
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during the first century b.c., I may quote again the hoard of Hierapytna 
mentioned above (on which see E. J. P. Raven, Num. Chr. lxxi (1938), 
pp. 133 ff.). It gives an excellent idea of the circulation of coins in the late 
second and the early first century B.c. down to the time of the civil wars. In 
this rich hoard alongside of Cretan silver, including imitations of Athenian 
coins (a revival of Cretan coinage due to the share taken by the Cretans in 
the piracy of the time), the leading currencies are the Athenian silver of the 
new style, the cistophori, and the Roman denarii, together with some 
remnants of the Achaean silver. The Cretan imitations of Athenian silver may 
have been partly due to a certain shortage of the latter owing to the slave 
revolt of about 100 b.c. and later to the siege by Sulla, but in the main they 
furnish evidence of the popularity of the Athenian 'owls’ on the Aegean 
market. Another proof of this is the minting in Greece by Lucullus and Sulla 
in 87 b.c. of silver tetradrachms of Athenian type, the so-called AovkovAAciov 
vofuarfia or TrXaTq AevKoAAeca (below, Ch. VII, n. 7). 

10 Rhodian stamped jar-handles found at Athens in the excavations of the 
Agora: V. Grace, Hesp. iii (1934), pp. 200 ff., cf. M. Rostovtzeff, C.A.H. viii, 
p. 629. The Cnidian stamped jars have been little studied. Their chrono¬ 
logical sequence is little known. According to Miss Grace, loc. cit., pp. 241 ff., 
the majority of the Cnidian jars found at Athens belong to the late third and 
early second centuries B.c. (66 types as contrasted with n types of the 
second-first centuries B.c.). At this time Cnidus was no longer in the hands of 
the Ptolemies but formed part first of the sphere of influence and later of the 
dominions of Rhodes. Above, Ch. V, n. 109. Cf. Addendum to this note. 

11 It is interesting to compare the circulation in the northern Balkan lands 
of the Thasian and Maronean coins with that of the Athenian. I have listed 
the hoards of Athenian coins above (n. 9). Much longer is the list of hoards 
of Macedonian, Thasian, and Maronean coins and their local imitations found 
in the northern regions of the Balkan peninsula. I cannot produce it here, 
but the reader may consult the Index to the second edition of Noe’s book. 
Most of them were found in Bulgaria (I have counted 26 hoards). Next 
comes Rumania (with 12 hoards), then Hungary, Serbia, and Turkey. Still 
larger are the numbers of Macedonian, Maronean, and Thasian coins found in 
the ruins of the cities of the Danubian countries and of the northern Balkan 
lands in general, see V. Parvan, Dacia, 1928, pp. 98 ff. On the Macedonian 
coins see Larsen, ‘Rom. Greece’, p. 328 (no mention of the Thasian and 
Maronean coins). On the Thasian and Maronean coins, Head, H.N. 2 , pp. 251 
and 263; F. Hiller von Gaertringen, P.W.K. va. 1318 ff.; K. Regling, ibid, 
xv. 475 ff. On the Thracian and Celtic imitations, R. Forrer, Keltische Numis- 
matik der Rhein- und Donaulande, 1908 (cf. below, n. 30.) On the cistophori, 
above, Ch. V, n. 70; on the Rhodian modest drachmas subsequent to 166 
which followed its pretentious coinage after 189 b.c.. Head, loc. cit., p. 640. 

12 Some facts may be quoted to illustrate the part played by commerce in 
the life of Athens in the late second century b.c. An Athenian inscription of 
112/1 b.c. (S.I.G. 3 706) shows that the foreign vavKXrjpoi and ep.vopoi of Athens 
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were influential enough to have their own Athenian npogevos, who at the same 
time was inifj.eXrjr'qs ini rov Ac/ Uva, and to honour him, with the approval of 
the /JouAij of the city. The foreign shipowners and merchants of Athens 
formed a religious crwoSos, a curious combination of professional and religious 
association similar to those of Delos. The economic dependence of the leading 
families of Athens on the rich foreigners of Delos is reflected in an interesting 
fact. The strongly nationalistic government of Athens insisted for a long time 
on admitting as Athenian ephebes Athenian citizens only. The lists of ephebes 
of 128/7 b.c. (S. Dow, Hesp. iv (1935), pp. 71 ff., n. 37) and of 123/2 ( I.G. ii. 2 
1006) show no admixture of foreigners. It is in 119/8 B.c. that the first group 
of 17 foreigners appears in the list (I.G. ii 2 . 1008), and from that time 
foreigners are regular members of the Athenian epheby. See W. S. Ferguson, 
H.A., pp. 415 ff., esp. p. 418; O. W. Reinmuth, The Foreigners in the 
Athenian Ephebia, 1929, and S. Dow, loc. cit. It is evident that the Athenian 
aristocracy was forced to yield to the pressure of the Delian plutocracy of 
Syrian and Italian merchants. Note the presence (temporary or permanent) 
of many Italians at Athens in the period under review, J. Hatzfeld, Les 
Trafiquants &c., pp. 41 ff. 

13 On the find of Mahdia: A. Merlin et L. Poinssot, ‘Crateres et candelabres 
de marbre trouves en mer pres de Mahdia’, Notes et Documentspubliespar la 
Dir. des Ant. et Arts, Gouv. Tunisien, vol. ix, 1930. The authors date the sink¬ 
ing of the ship shortly after 86 B.c. (the date of the capture and sack of Athens 
by Sulla). In discussing the candelabra and crateres of Mahdia they quote 
identical and similar objects found in Italy and elsewhere. Cf. the publication 
of the Attic inscriptions of this find by A. Dain, R.E.G. xliv (1931), pp. 290 ff., 
and Inscriptions grecques du Musee du Bardo, 1938, pp. 9 ff. On the find of 
Anticythera, O. Rubensohn, ‘Parische Kiinstler’, J.D.A.I. 1 (1935), pp. 50 ff. 
In this article will be found a good bibliography. Add to it Ch. Picard, 
Sculpture antique, ii, 1926, p. 218, and W. Deonna, in Dar. et Saglio, Diet, des 
Ant. iv, p. 1501. A. Koster, Das antike Seewesen, 1923, pp. 196 ff., speaks of 
a much later date (third century a.d.) without quoting the evidence on which 
his statement is based. Cf. on the date (late first century b.c.) G. Leroux, 
Lagynos, 1913, p. 102. Similarly the wreck off Cape Artemision (N. Euboea) 
yielded the splendid bronze statues of Poseidon (or Zeus) and of a ‘jockey’ 
on horseback (the latter Hellenistic), now in the National Museum of Athens, 
H. G. Beyen, La statue d’Artemision, 1930, cf. R. Herbig, Gnomon, v (1929), 
p. 636 f. The date of this shipwreck is supplied by the abundant pottery 
found in the ship, especially late Hellenistic sigittata (first century b.c.?). 
The vessel probably sailed from Thessaly or Macedonia. There is no necessity 
to assume that the ships of Mahdia, Anticythera, and Artemision were trans¬ 
porting Roman war booty or goods seized by pirates. We may connect them 
with the events of the Mithridatic or civil war. But they may have been trans¬ 
porting goods which had been bought in Greece by merchants who intended 
to sell them in Italy. On the export of products of art from Greece to Italy 
in the second and first centuries b.c. in general, H. Fuhrmann, Philoxenos von 

3261.3 o 
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Eretria, 1931, pp. 216 ff., cf. H. U. von Schoenebeck, Festgabe Th. Wiegand, 
1938, p. 62, n. 1. The many Greek sculptures and paintings found in Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and Rome, and signed by Athenian, Parian, Samian, Rhodian, 
and other artists may, of course, have been imported or may have been made 
in Italy by sculptors and painters of Greek origin, see pis. lxxxv and lxxxvi. 
However, the well-known mosaic of Dioscurides of Samos, for example, was 
probably not made in Pompeii but imported, Fuhrmann, loc. cit. Revival of 
the prosperity and of the industrial and artistic activity of Paros in the late 
second and in the first century b.c., O. Rubensohn, loc. cit. Note that pro¬ 
ducts of Athenian workmanship penetrated as far as Lyons in Gaul. These 
may have been imported before Lyons became a Roman colony, directly from 
Athens, or at a later date, and, if so, probably from Italy, see H. Dragendorff, 
‘Der Altar der Roma und des Augustus in Lugdunum’, J.D.A.I. lii (1937), 
pp. 117 ff., and Fig. 5. 

14 It may be noted in this connexion that in the period under review the 
Athenian law on weights and measures effected the equalization of the 
Athenian mina with the Roman weights and measures, O. Viedebantt, 
Hermes, li (1916), pp. 141 ff., and above, n. 9. 

15 The best and the fullest treatment of the problem will be found in S. A. 
Jebelev, ’Axafad,, 1903, pp. 1 ff.; this book contains a full bibliography, cf. 
Th. Reinach, Mithridate Eupator (Germ, transl., 1895), p. 128 f. Nothing 
essential has been added since, see the short statements and the bibliographi¬ 
cal references in the general histories of the Hellenistic period quoted above 
and in Larsen 'Rom. Greece', pp. 306 ff. On the relations between Greece 
and the governor of Macedonia, V. Costanzi, Riv. Fil. xlv (1917), pp. 402 ff. 
On the dissolution and later reconstitution of the Koiva, G. Daux, Delphes au 
II e et au F r siecle, p. 354, with bibliographical references and Larsen, loc. cit., 
p. 309. 

16 Corinth—Cic. De leg. agr. i. 2. 5, cp. ii. 19.51; Boeotia—Cic. De nat. deor. 
iii. 19.49; S.C. concerning the sanctuary of Amphiaraus, S.I.G. 3 747; Euboea— 
Plut. Sulla, 23; S.C. de Asclepiade, C.I.L. i 2 . 588. 

17 App. Mithr. 54; Plut. Sulla, 19. 12; Paus. ix. 7. 5-6, cf. G. F. Hertz- 
berg, Hist, de la Grice, i (Fr. transl., 1887), pp. 339 f.; on the date, G. Daux, 
Delphes, See., pp. 398 ff. Cf. below, p. 940. 

18 References in note 16. Grants to the Isthmian and Nemean Dionysiac 
artistes of Thebes, I.G. vii. 2413 and 2414; for a better reading and for the 
date and circumstances of the grants, G. Klaffenbach, Symbolae ad hist. coll, 
art. Bacchiorum, 1914, pp. 24 ff., cf. Poland, P.W.K. v A. 2475 and 2491; 
G. Daux, Delphes, See., p. 358. Such grants to the technitai were of course 
not new. We possess many Amphictionic decrees conferring dovXla, aopaXaa 
and areXeia on the various associations of Dionysiac artistes: the Athenian, 
the Isthmian, the Ionian. With Delphi vied the Hellenistic kings and the 
great cities; see the inscription of Craton, L. Robert, B.C.H. lix (1935), pp. 
193 ff. and G. Daux, ibid., pp. 210 ff. Later, more detailed and specific grants 
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were common. On those of Sulla and Antony to the Ionian artistes, below, 
Ch. VII, nn. 17 and 117; cf. above, Ch. IV, n. 22. 

19 J. Hatzfeld, Les Trafiquants italiens, pp. 67 ff. (Boeotia and Euboea) and 
pp. 73 ff. (Corinth). Note the Italians settled in the rich agricultural territory 
of Thespiae, Cic. Adfatn. xiii. 22.1; I.G. vii. 1862 (ist cent, b.c.), cf. 1826 and 
1827. It was certainly agriculture, not commerce, that attracted Italians to 
Thespiae. Naturally no less popular with the Roman settlers than the 
Isthmus, Boeotia, and Euboea were the rich agricultural and grazing districts 
of the province of Macedonia and of Epirus. See further, below. 

20 A. Wilhelm, ‘Urkunden aus Messene’, Jahreshefte, xvii (1914), pp. 1 ff. 
Inscription I is an honorary decree for the collector of the eta-fopa, Aristocles 
(I.G. v. 1.1432; Wilhelm, pp. 2 ff.); inscription II (I.G. v. 1. 1433; Wilhelm, 
pp. 48 ff.) gives accounts of the elafopd; inscription III (I.G. v. 1. 1532; 
Wilhelm, pp. 86 ff.) is a fragmentary list of taxpayers with indication of their 
census; and inscription IV (I.G. v. 1. 1434; Wilhelm, pp. 116 ff.) contains a 
list of arrears owing by Romans in respect of the same or a similar tlofopd. 
Inscription III has been republished by M. N. Tod, B.S.A . 1926/27, pp. 151 ff., 
who has shown that it does not belong to the same group. Prof. Sterling Dow, 
who is preparing a new edition of this inscription, regards it as earlier than 
the first century B.c. (Larsen, ‘Rom. Greece’, p. 420). The results of Wil¬ 
helm’s analysis and the analogous material collected by him have been exten¬ 
sively used by later writers in describing Greek economic life during the 
Hellenistic period in general, e.g. W. W. Tarn, Hell. Civ. 2 , pp. 95 ff.; R. 
Cohen, La Grice et VHellenisation du Monde Antique, 1934, p. 545 ff.; Larsen, 
‘Rom. Greece’, pp. 419 ff. Cf. below, Ch. VIII, n. 85 on a different view 
of some modem scholars concerning the economic interpretation of the in¬ 
scriptions of Messene. 

21 I.G. v. 1.1379 (second-first centuries b.c.) ; L. Robert, B.C.H. lii (1928), 
pp. 426 ff. On the slaves in the Peloponnese at the time of the Achaean war, 
above, note 4. 

22 Religious renascence of Athens: A. Wilhelm, Jahreshefte, xvii (1914), 
pp. 84 ff. On the splendid Pythiads sent to Delphi by Athens, in 138, 128, 
106, and 98, Colin, F.D. iii. 2, pp. 12 ff.; P. Roussel, B.C.H. Iviii (1934), pp. 
92 ff.; G. Daux, Delphes, &c., pp. 340 ff. Cf. P. Roussel, loc. cit., p. 93, on 
the numerous inscriptions of the thiasoi of the same time. See above (Ch. V, 
n. 31) on a similar revival of cults and celebrations in the Peloponnese after 
Naupactus. Renascence of self-confidence and glorification of Athens as the 
home of civilization and progress, as expressed in the Amphictionic decree of 
125 B.c.: S.I.GA 704 E, 1 ff.; F.D. iii. 2, 69; I.G. ii 2 .1134; A. Wilhelm, Wien. 
Am. lix (1922), p. 25 f.; G. Daux, Rev. E. G. xlvii (1934), p. 177, and Delphes, 
&c., pp. 369 ff., cf. the decree of 97 b.c., Daux, Delphes, &c., p. 566. On the 
historical importance of the decree, R. Herzog, Berl. S. B. xxxii (1935), p. 974. 
The statements in the decree are, of course, merely repetitions of ancient 
topoi. 
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On the Heroon of Calydon and its date (before 100 B.C., probably middle 
of the second century), E. Dyggve, F. Poulsen, K. Rhomaios, Das Heroon 
von Kalydon, 1934, pp. 397 ff. (109 ff.), esp. p. 406 (118). I may quote in this 
connexion the group of Hellenistic painted graves in Aegina dating about 
144 b.c., which show that the island enjoyed a certain prosperity under 
Pergamene rule, G. Karo, J.D.A.I. xlvi (1931), Anz., pp. 274 ff. I may 
also remind the reader that the national revival of Greece, by which I mean 
the revival of self-consciousness, was not confined to Greece proper and to 
the islands. We shall find it expressed in the the same forms in Asia Minor. 
It was the answer of Greece to the final loss of political independence. 

23 On the political situation in Athens at the end of the second and the 
beginning of the first century, see the detailed surveys of S. Jebelev, H.A., 
pp. 292 if., and W. S. Ferguson, H.A., pp. 425 ff., cf. J. Carcopino, Hist. Rom. 
ii, p. 417, and G. Daux, Delphes, &c., p. 561. The Delphian affair of 125 B.c.: 
G. Colin, B.C.H. xxvii (1903), pp. 104if.; S.I.G 3 826, cf. F.D. iii. 4. 43; 
G. Daux, Delphes, See., pp. 372 ff. 


24 A. Passerini, ‘Moti politico-sociali della Grecia e i Romani’, Athen. xi 
(1:933), pp. 309 ff. On the two slave revolts in Attica, S. Jebelev, H.A., pp. 
217 ff., and W. S. Ferguson, H.A., pp. 379, 428, cf. W. L. Westermann, 
P.W.K. Suppl. vi, 944 and 957 (where the two revolts are merged into one). 
The revolt which took place among the slaves in the Laurium mines may be 
responsible for a certain shortage of the ‘owls’ in the Aegean market in the 
early first century b.c., see E. J. P. Raven, Num. Chr. lxxi (1938), pp. 150 ff. 
On the slave revolts in general: K. Bucher, Die Aufstdnde der unfreien Arheiter, 
1874, and R. Pohlmann, Gesch. d. Soz. Fr. i, pp. 403 ff. Cf. the remarks of 
U. Kahrstedt, G.G.A. clxxxviii (1926), pp. 97 ff., and 1928, pp. 484 £f.; 
F. Oertel, N.J.Kl. Alt. iii (1927), pp. 1 ff., and W. W. Tarn, Hell. Civ. 2 , p. 
115. On the revolts in the West: J. Carcopino, Hist. Rom. ii, pp. 176 ff., 
332 ff., cf. 512 ff., and H. Last in C.A.H. ix, pp. ix ff., and pp. 153 ff. (with 
bibliography p. 913 f.), cf. on the war of Spartacus ibid., pp. 329 ff. See 
also Westermann, loc. cit. On Aristonicus see below, p. 808, on Saumacus, 
leader of the Panticapaean bondmen and probably ally of the Crimean 
Scythians, S. Jebelev, ‘ L’abdication de Pairisades et la revolution scythe 
dans le royaume du Bosphore’, Rev. F. G. xlix (1936), pp. 17 ff. For the 
sympathy of the rural proletariat and small landowners with the slaves of 
Sicily, Diod. xxxiv-xxxv. 48 (first war); Diod. xxxvi. 6 (second war): ov yap 
oi SovXol jxovov, aAAa teal raiv eXevdepcov ol e inopoi rracrav apirayrjv /cat irapavo- 
filav epya£6p.€voi &c. Note the antagonism between the city bourgeoisie and 
the rural proletariat, ibid.: Sio Kal navreg ol Kara rag iroXeis vttcX apflavov ra 
(iev ivros reiypov poXtg elvai iSia, ra S’ iierog dXXorpia Kal SovXa rrjg vapavopov 
XeipoKpacrlas, cf. Diod. xxxvi. ii: plunder and slaughter by eXevdepoi ol rag 
«rt yojpag KTTjcreig ovk eyovreg. 


2S The date of the inscription is disputed. I am inclined to accept that 
suggested by the first editors (see G. F. Hertzberg, Gesch. Griech. i, 1866, 
p. 322 f., n. 7 b), and approved by G. Colin, Rome et la Grece de 200 a 146 av. 
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J.C., 1905, p. 654 f., and M. Holleaux, Hermes, xlix (1914), p. 583, n. 4. Cf. 
id. HrpaTTiyos "Yiraros, 191 8, p. 17 ff. Cf. the brief comments on the inscrip¬ 
tion of Hertzberg, loc. cit., Colin, loc. cit., and S. Jebelev, ’Ayaucd, 1903, 
pp. 24 ff. I cannot however, accept Colin’s interpretation of one of the 
most important sentences of the document— 11 . 14-15. Here Fabius speaks 
apparently of the revolutionaries having abolished all the awaXX6.yiJ.ara 
(contracts of all sorts) and debts and so created conditions irreconcilable 
with the freedom of Greece and the guiding principles of Fabius’ policy. It 
is evident that the awaXXaypara were private contracts (to a large extent 
documents concerning loans, mortgages, &c.) partly relating to landed property. 
The passage quoted above is fragmentary and has not been correctly restored. 
A short summary dealing with ‘Prosperity, Poverty and the Problem of 
population’ in Greece from 200 to 30 b.c. will be found in Larsen, ‘ Rom. 
Greece ’, pp. 418 ff. In this summary Larsen does not discriminate between 
the periods from 200 to 146 B.c. and from 146 B.c. to the time of Sulla. 

26 On Macedonia after the Persean war Geyer, P.W.K. xiv. 751 ff. esp. 
762 ff. On the measures of Aemilius Paulus see the principal histories of the 
Hellenistic period and of Rome, especially B. Niese, Gesch. d. Gr. u. Mak. St. 
iii, pp. 189 ff., and J. Carcopino, Hist. Rom. ii, pp. 128 ff., cf. Larsen, ‘Rom. 
Greece', pp. 294 ff., 312, 418 ff.; V. Ivanov, ‘t>e societatibus vectigalium 
publicorum P. R. ’, Zapiski of the Classical Section of the Imp. Russ. Arch. 
Society, vi (1910), p. 97 f., and T. Frank, Econ. Survey, i, p. 156. The inter¬ 
pretation of these measures is controversial. P. V. M. Benecke, C.A.H. viii, 
p. 273, regards them as quite reasonable and beneficent for the population. 

27 On the wars of the second half of the second century, P. W.K. vi a. 438 ff. 
The inscription of Lete: S.I.G.* 700 (cf. A. Wilhelm, Glotta, xxiv (1936), 
pp. 133 ff.) and 701. M. Minucius and his victory: S.l.G. 3 710, cf. F. Miinzer, 
P.W.K. xv. 1962 ff., n. 54. An inscription in his honour set up by the city 
of Europus recently found at Asiclar (Europus) has been published, with 
important comments, by S. B. Kugeas, Hellenica, v (1932), pp. 5 ff. He is 
right in suggesting that the great victory of Minucius was won near Europus. 

28 On Thessalonice, Oberhummer, P.W.K. vi A. 145 ff. The inscriptions 
of the Apustii were first published by Ch, Avezou and Ch. Picard, B.C.H. 
xxxvii (1913), pp. 125 ff. The text has been improved by M. Holleaux, ibid, 
xxxviii (1914), pp. 63 ff., and A. Wilhelm, Jahreshefte, xvii (1914), pp. 105 ff,, 
and especially Wien. S.B. clxxxiii (published in 1924), pp. 21 ff., and Hermes, 
lxiii (1928), pp. 229 ff. The inscription of Perinthus: G. Seure, B.C.H. xxxvi 
(1912), p. 614. M. Apustius Agrippa TTpayp.art.K6s of this inscription was 
either an agent and freedman of the Thessalonican Apustii or a member of 
their family. It is tempting to connect the Apustii of Thessalonice with the 
plebeian senatorial family of Apustii. One of them, L. Apustius, was in 200 
b.c. legate of P. Sulpicius Galba during the Macedonian war (Liv. xxxi. 27; 
Zonar. ix. 15). In 190 B.c. he was legate of L. Cornelius Scipio (Liv. xxxvii. 
4. 2) and died in Lycia (ibid. 16. 12). There is no doubt that the Apustii 
resided in Thessalonice. In decree IV the son is called (1. 2) yivop.e[vos SiaSoycs 
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rfjs TTarpi\ xrjs epyaaias, which Wilhelm corrects into rparre^tTijKrjs. I think, 
however, that e/xTroptJ/dJs is the more probable alternative for waTpi]/ojs. On 
Abdera after the Persean war and her conflict with Cotys before the Roman 
Senate, see above, n. 1. 

29 The standard work on the Italians in Greece is the excellent volume of 
J. Hatzfeld, Les Trqfiquants italiens dans I’Orient hellenique, 1919. It fully 
deserves a new edition in revised form. On the early Italian expansion, see 
pp. 20 ff., where the reader will find quoted the texts relating to this period; 
on the time between the middle of the second century and the Mithridatic 
war, pp. 31 ff. Cf. also the list of Italian families resident in the East at the 
end of the book. The Romans in Messene: A. Wilhelm, Jahreshefte, xxii (1914), 
pp. 4 ff. (inscr. 1 , 1 . 32) and 48 f. (inscr. II, 11 . 8,14,47); cf. pp. 116 ff., pp. 56 ff. 
A large estate belongs to the Italian Nemerios, inscr. II, 1 . 26, above, p. 733. 
On the formation of large estates of Romans in Greece and Asia Minor after 
the first Macedonian war and later, cf. M. Rostovtzeff, Kolonat, p. 286 and 
below, Ch. VII, nn. 34 and 35. 

30 On the coins of Macedonia, Maronea, and Thasos see above, n. xi, and 
on Macedonia H. Gaebler, Z.N. xxiii (1902), pp. 141 ff., and Die Antiken Miin- 
zen Nord-Griechenlands, III, Makedonia und Paionia, I (1906), pp. 3 ff., cf. 
2 (1935), pp. 1-7. Cf. K. Pink, ‘Die Miinzpragung der Ostkelten und ihrer 
Nachbarn ’, Diss. Pannonicae, ii. 15,1939, pp. 119 ff. (with excellent biblio¬ 
graphy; Pink announces in his book a study by Prof. J6nas on the Thasian 
coins). Th. Reinach (quoted in n. 9) is probably right in regarding the 
Maronean and Thasian coinage of the late second century (after 148 or 
146 B.c.) as a kind of Roman provincial coinage. The Romans were aware of 
the great popularity which Macedonian, Thasian, Maronean, and Abderite 
coins had enjoyed in Thrace in the past. It is probable that in the second 
century these early coins and their imitations, alongside of the coins of 
Philip II, Alexander, and Lysimachus and their imitations, were still in 
circulation in the Celtic and Thracian regions of the Balkan peninsula. See 
G. Kazarow, C.A.H. viii, pp. 556, 558 f. No wonder that the Roman govern¬ 
ment should be ready and willing to allow Maronea and Thasos to provide 
the reviving trade between Greece and the Northern Balkans with currency 
that was familiar to the customers of Greece. On the Celtic imitations of the 
silver tetradrachms of Philip II see above, Ch. Ill, p. 161, and n. 36. Pink 
in his study quoted above in this note endeavours to prove that all the Mace¬ 
donian kings until the end of the dynasty coined large masses of posthumous 
Philippi (both gold staters and silver tetradrachms) to pay their Celtic 
mercenaries and for their commerce with the North Balkan lands. It was not 
until this coinage ceased that the Celtic imitations of these coins were 
minted both by the West and the East Celts. As I was not convinced by 
his argument and suspected that posthumous silver tetradrachms of Philip II 
ceased to be coined after the beginning of the third century B.c., and that 
it was at this time that the East Celtic and Thracian imitations of them 
began, I consulted Dr. E. T. Newell, who has informed me that while 
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posthumous gold Philippi were coined by some Greek cities as late as the 
second century B.C., the issue of silver tetradrachms came to an end after the 
reign of Cassander. It is natural, he thinks, that the barbaric imitations 
of these coins should have begun in the Balkan peninsula as soon as their 
issue was suspended in Macedonia. The history of the gold staters was 
different. These were never imitated by the Eastern Celts, but became in 
the second century the standard coinage of the Western Celts. I cannot go 
here into details. It is to be hoped that Dr. E. T. Newell will soon publish 
his study on the posthumous Philippi and their barbaric imitations. 

31 On the general conditions of the Balkan peninsula in the second century 
B.c., C. Patsch, Beitrage zur Volkerkunde von Siidosteuropa, 5. 1: Bis zur 
Festsetzung der Romer in Transdanubien, 1932 (Wien. S.B. ccxiv. 1); B. Lenk, 
P.W.K. vi A. 438 ff.; for Transylvania, C. Daicoviciu, La Transylvanie dans 
I’Antiquite, 1938. Cf. above, n. 27. On the Greek cities, M. Rostovtzeff, 
Gnomon, x (1934), pp. 3 ff. and above, Ch. V, p. 674, n. 86. 

32 The dating of all the inscriptions mentioned in the text is controversial. 
None of them bears a certain date, the forms of the letters are not a certain 
guide, and the political, economic, and military situation of the cities remained 
the same for a long time. The much later set of inscriptions which may be 
grouped around the well-known and precisely dated inscription of Acomion 
(Dionysopolis near Qdessus-Varna) of 48 b.c. — S.I.G. 3 762, cf. Gnomon, x 
(1934), p. 6—are written in exactly the same style and reflect an almost 
identical situation: see, e.g., the inscription of Tomi quoted above and 
compare it with that of Mesembria (G. Seure, Rev. Arch, xviii (1911), 
pp. 423 ff.). Cf. also the inscription of Apollonia, A.E.M. aus Oest. x (1886), 
p. 163, no. 1. It is not surprising that L. Robert, B.C.H. lix (1935), p. 504 f., 
does not discriminate between the various groups of these inscriptions in his 
useful remarks about them. On S.I.G. 3 'joy, see S. Lambrino, Bull. Soc. Nat. 
Ant. 1933, p. 80 (who suggests that the inscription belongs to Tomi or Istrus). 

33 I may refer in this connexion, though I am not dealing here with the 
conditions in Italy and in those countries which were politically and economi¬ 
cally dependent on it, to the similar situation that existed in the second 
century b.c. in some of the Greek cities of the Dalmatian coast. See the 
decree of the city of Pharos found on the island of the same name, republished 
with comments by L. Robert, B.C.H. lix (1935), pp. 489 ff. It shows how 
bad the situation was in Pharos at this time, 

34 On the relations between the leaders of the Pontic Greek cities and the 
‘ barbarians ’, V. Parvan, ‘ La penetration hellenique dans la vallee du Danube’, 
&c., Ac. Roum., Bull, de la Sect. Hist, x (1923), pp. 21 ff. On the Thasian and 
Maronean coins and their circulation, see above, notes 11 and 30. On the 
Western currents of trade, E. Gohl, ‘ Verkehr griechischer Miinzen in Ungam ’, 
Numism. Kozlony for 1902, 1922, and 1923 (in Hungarian, quoted and used 
by A. Alfoldi, 'Studi ungheresi sulla Romanizzazione della Pannonia’, Studi 
Rom. nel Mondo, ii (1935), pp. 267 ff.). Cf. the careful studies of C. Patsch 
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on the circulation of the coins of Apollonia and Dyrrachium, and other contri¬ 
butions to the same problem quoted by L. Robert, B.C.H. lix (1935), p. 496, 
n. 5, and my remarks on the economic history of the Dalmatian coast, Storia 
Ec. e Soc. d. Imp. Rom., pp. 272 ff. See also C. Daicoviciu, La Transylvanie 
dans I’Antiquite, 1938, pp. 26 ff. 

35 On South Russia in the years before Mithridates, M. Rostovtzeff, C.A.H. 
ix, pp. 227 ff. On the revolt of Saumacus, S. Jebelev, ‘ L’Abdication de Pairi- 
sades et la revolution scythe dans le royaume du Bosphore', Rev. £.G. xlix 
(1936), pp. 17 ff. Prof. Jebelev is right in pointing out the similarity between 
the revolt of Saumacus and that of Aristonicus. But his contention that 
Saumacus was the leader of a Scythian slave revolt and he himself a slave is 
not convincing. Saumacus is not called dpeirros (housebom slave) of Pairi- 
sades in the inscription of Diophantus ( I.O.S.P.E . i 2 352, 1 . 34). The inscrip¬ 
tion speaks of Pairisades as tov ixOpdipavTa avrov, which does not necessarily 
mean that Saumacus was his slave. Moreover, it is hard to believe that if 
Saumacus was really a slave, the Chersonesites would have mentioned it in 
such a veiled form. Besides, we know nothing of slavery being a prominent 
feature in the economic life of Bosporus, while serfdom is well attested. And, 
finally, the bulk of the serfs of the Bosporan kingdom certainly did not consist 
of Scythians—the rulers of the Crimea, a group of warriors, lords and masters 
of the native population. Close relations between the dynasties of Bosporus 
and of the Scythians are well attested, and the system of hostages was very 
common in the Hellenistic world. On the various meanings of the term 
dpeirros, so frequent in the inscriptions of Asia Minor, A. Cameron, Anat. 
St. pres, to W. H. Buckler, 1939, pp. 27 ff. Cf. above, n. 24. 

36 The bibliography on Rhodes given in Ch. V, n. 91 need not be repeated 
here. A complete enumeration of all the facts concerning the history of Rhodes 
that are stated in our sources will be found in Hiller von Gaertringen, art. 
‘ Rhodos ’, P.W.K. Suppl. v. 796 ff. On the large income derived by Rhodes 
from its dominions and obtained, at least in part, by imposing on its depen¬ 
dent cities an elaborate system of taxation, see above, Ch. V, p. 619, n. 22, and 
cf. the inscription of Hyllarima, A. Laumonier, B.C.H. lviii (1934), pp. 360 ff. 
On the customs duties, above, Ch. V, n. 96. 

37 On this Cretan war of 155-153, Polyb. xxxiii. 15. 3; 16 and 17, cf. 4; 
Diod. xxxi. 37 f., cf. 43 f. Plundering of Siphnos by the Cretans, Diod. xxxi. 
45. On the war in general, M. Segre, KprjriKos noAepos, Riv. Fil. Ixi (11) 
( I 933 )> PP- 379 Segre publishes in his article a new inscription of Carpathos 
bearing on this war; cf. S.I.G. 3 570, and the subscription list, G.D.I. iii. 3590. 
The inscriptions I.G. xii. 8. 53 and 159 (Imbros and Samothrace) are probably 
earlier. 

38 Cf. the somewhat similar endeavour of Eumenes II during his war 
against Phamaces of Pontus (184-179 b.c., see above, p. 636) to become 
master of the mouth of the Hellespont in order ‘ to prevent the entrance of 
vessels bound for the Euxine', which was checked by the Rhodians, Polyb. 
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xxvii. 7. 5. This Rhodian intervention was the beginning of misunderstand¬ 
ings between Eumenes II and the Rhodians. On the war between Attalus II 
and Prusias II, see B. Niese, Gesch. d. Gr. u. Mak. St. iii, pp. 326 ff., C.A.H. 
viii, p. 282, and L. Robert, Et. Anat. pp. in ff.; cf. O.G.I. 327 (with the 
comments of Dittenberger). The last time that Bithynian kings interfered 
with the freedom of the Straits was in 88; this was one of the causes of the 
first Mithridatic war. Cf. below, n. 71. 

39 The Delphian copy of the law concerning piracy, S.E.G. iii. 378 (with 
bibliography); G. Colin, F.D. iii. 4, pp. 34 ff., cf. J. Carcopino, Mel. Glotz, i, 
pp. 117 ff. and Hist. Rom. ii, p. 341 f. Rhodian initiative and participation, 
S.E.G. iii. 378 B. 12 f. : ypappara [tt/jos - } tovs fiaaiXels Kara rov vopov tovtov 
drroiTTeA [Ao/x] eva to Is a[rrd | 'P]o8twy TTpea^evrats [orav peXXwatv els r r/v iavrcov 
Trarpiha dvaywprjaeLv avoSorco. Access of Rhodian ambassadors to the Senate 
for report son the law, ibid. B. 17 ff. Acts of kings favourable to the pirates, 

ibid. IO f. : pi) ix rrjs {taotXelas avT\tov jLMjre] T^fs] [ ydpas t) opUuv 7T£ipa.TTj[s 
prfSels opprjcrr), /XTySe ol apyovresr) ppovpapyot ovs K]aTacrTrjaovaiv r[ou?] Treiparas 
UTToSe^aiVTai.. 

40 Hiller von Gaertringen, loc. cit., pp. 801 ff. 

41 Decree of Ceramus, E. Hicks, J.H.S. x (1891), pp. 114 ff.; Michel 458, 
discussed by L. Robert, Villes d’Asie Mineure, 1935, pp. 60 ff. On Mylasa 
and Euromus—the decree for Moschion, Le Bas-Waddington, v. 394; 
Michel 472. The result of the avp.7roX1.Teta between Mylasa and Euromus 
was according to L. Robert an appeal to Rome (?) and the Rhodians (Hula- 
Szanto, Wien. S.B. cxxxii (1895), p. 9). On the two last inscriptions, see the 
comments of L. Robert, loc. cit., p. 59 f. On the <j>povpta of the Rhodians and 
those of the Attalids, which protected the cities from the hill-robbers, my 
remarks in Anat. St. pres, to Sir William Ramsay, p. 375 (with bibliography). 
On the character of the Carian plateau, L. Robert, loc. cit., pp. 231 ff. 

42 Above, note 10. 

43 On the chronology of the Rhodian stamps, see above, n. 10 and especially 
the sound remarks of V. Grace, Hesp. iii (1934), pp. 214 ff. 

44 Above, p. 767. 

43 Cf. J. Hatzfeld, Les Trafiquants italiens, &c., p. 154 f. 

46 On Delos, see the bibliography quoted in note 6. On Delos after 166 the 
standard works are P. Roussel, Delos, colonie athenienne, 1916, and F. Durr- 
bach, Choix d’inscriptions de Delos, I, Textes historiques, 1921, pp. 113 ff., a 
marvellous collection of the most important texts bearing on the history of 
Delos with exhaustive comments, cf. F. Durrbach et P. Roussel, Inscriptions 
de Delos. Actes des Fonctionnaires Atheniens, &c., apres 166 av. J. C., 1935, 
and P. Roussel et M. Launey, Inscriptions de Delos. Decrets posterieurs a 
166 av. J. C.; dedicaces posterieures a 166 av. J. C., and Textes divers, &c., 
posterieurs a 166 av. J. C., 1937 (in two parts). Cf. Larsen, ‘Roman Greece’, 
pp. 334 ff. 
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47 Note, e.g., the large number of Syrian slaves at Minturnae, J. Johnson, 
Excavations at Minturnae, II, Inscriptions, part I: Republican Magistri, 
1933, pp. 106 ff.; W. L. Westermann, art. ‘Sklaverei', P.W.K. Suppl. vi. 952. 

48 Inscriptions mentioning the redemption of alxp-aXcoTot. in the second 
century b.c. : I.G. ix. 2. 66 (Thessaly, probably time of the Persean war, cf. 
Polyb. xxvii. 14. x); ibid. 1211; Michel 423 (decree for Aratocritus who re¬ 
deemed several war prisoners). On I.G. xii. 8. 53 (Imbros) and 159 (Samo- 
thrace) see above, note 37. It is a great pity that the most interesting inscrip¬ 
tion of Astypalaea, I.G. xii. 3.171, cannot be exactly dated; the text has been 
splendidly restored by A. Wilhelm, Ath. Mitt, xxviii (1903), pp. 449 ff., and 
reprinted in this improved form in I.G. xii. 3, Suppl. 1286, and I.G.R. iv. 
1029. Hiller regards it as belonging to the second century B.c., while the 
editors of I.G.R. are inclined to assign it to the time of the Mithridatic war 
(about 85 B.c.). The inscription gives a dramatic picture of a piratic raid on 
the coast of Asia Minor. The pirates invaded the Pygelis (part of the terri¬ 
tory of Ephesus) and from here pillaged the temple of Artemis Munichia and 
the adjacent x w P^ a > abducting free men and slaves and robbing them of their 
oKev-q (Wilhelm) or emnXa (myself). The Astypalaeans received information 
about it from the Ephesians, sailed out, attacked the pirates with great 
valour and conquered them with great difficulty and danger. The captured 
pirates were punished, the Ephesians and their children who were rescued by 
the Astypalaeans were treated kindly by them ‘as if they were their own 
children ’. No symmachia between the Ephesians and the Astypalaeans (its 
existence was suggested by Carcopino, see n. 53) is mentioned in the in¬ 
scription, and we do not know who the pirates were. However, since the 
Astypalaeans had a treaty of alliance with Rome (I.G. xii. 3.173, and Suppl. 
p. 278), renewed in 105 b.c. (a little before the Romans began to fight the 
pirates), it is probable that it was the obligation of the Astypalaeans towards 
the Romans that lay behind their assistance ( iniKovpia , as restored in the 
Astypalaean inscription, 1 . 3) to the Ephesians. The situation is well ex¬ 
plained if we assume the later date for the Astypalaean inscription, that 
of 85 b.c. It is well known that Ephesus went over to the Romans during 
the Mithridatic war and lived through a period full of dangers, see the well- 
known Ephesian decree, S.J.G. 3 742, and below, Ch. VII. Nevertheless the 
earlier date is equally acceptable. Note the tone of the inscription which 
testifies to the deep indignation which the Greeks felt when facing piratic 
raids on centres of Greek life. 

49 Diod. xxxvi. 3 (the reply of Nicomedes), cf. J. Carcopino, Hist. Rom. ii, 

p. 332. Our information on the activity of land robbers in Asia Minor in the 
Hellenistic period is scanty. It has been recently collected by L. Robert, Rt. 
Anat., pp. 90 ff. A decree of Temnus published by Robert (loc. cit.) speaks of 
some citizens of Smyrna being kidnapped by the robbers. Still more interest¬ 
ing is a metrical epitaph of an officer from Apamea in Bithynia (late Hellen¬ 
istic period), who in his early career ’/1 ch8o[s-] eV yvaXois [A]tj orf/pas 

aXaXfauv | uKuXa BopiBp.rjir[cov e^npaBov ivBamwv S.E.G. viii. 497. In the 
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Seleucid and Pergamene kingdoms the bondsmen, /WiA ucol yewpyol, probably 
could not be sold into slavery by the owners of the estates on which they 
resided, even if the owners were the kings or the temples. The situation of 
the Xaol fiaaiXiKoi in those kingdoms was probably similar to that of the A aoi 
who lived in the territories of Greek cities in Asia Minor. The classical example 
is that of the Mariandyni in the territory of Heraclea Pontica (Posidonius, 
Fr. 8, F. Gr. Hist. 87). However, the conditions of the serfs (royal, private, and 
temple serfs) in Bithynia, Pontus, Pamphylia, Cappadocia, and Galatia were 
probably different, being similar in all probability to those of the neXarai in the 
Bosporan kingdom. These more primitive relations between landowners and 
serfs are perhaps illustrated by the reliable information which we have about 
the relations between masters and serfs in the northern part of the Balkan 
peninsula: Illyrian masters and Thracian serfs (Theopompus Phil. II, quoted 
by Athen. x. 443 b; Fr. 40, F. Gr. Hist. 115), and the Dardanians and their serfs 
(Agatharchides Cnid. Fr. 17, F. Gr. Hist. 86). Note that Strabo (xii. 2. 9, 
p. 539), in speaking of the fortified castles of the Cappadocian kings and of the 
similar castles of the feudal aristocracy of Cappadocia, says that these castles 
gave safety to their owners and to their awp-ara and XPW aTa - Of the Aaoi 
flaoiXiKoi in Asia Minor we know very little, see my Kolonat, pp. 247 ff., esp. 
258 ff. (Seleucids); p. 280 f. (Attalids, cf. Anat. St. pres, to Sir William 
Ramsay, p. 375, and C.A.H. viii, pp. 609 ff.); pp. 281 ff. (Cappadocia, Armenia, 
Iberia, cf. C.A.H. ix, pp. 213 ff.). I see nothing to prevent the kings, the 
chief priests, or the feudal lords of Bithynia, Pontus, Cappadocia, Galatia, 
and Paphlagonia from selling under one pretext or another some of their 
serfs to an agent of the Roman puhlicani or to a Delian slave dealer. A lively 
traffic in Phrygian slaves is attested for the middle of the first century B.c. 
by an inscription of Acmonia, M.A.M.A. vi. 1939, no. 260. Somatius, who 
dedicated to the city the arardpiov, was probably a Roman slave dealer. 

On the date of O.G.I. 345, G. Daux, B.C.H. lvii (1933), p. 77. It is very 
probable that the comparatively large number of Syrian and Anatolian slaves 
on the Greek market, as attested by the manumission acts of Delphi for 201- 
50 b.c., should be connected with the lively trade in slaves which began before 
the activity of the Cilician pirates and was fully developed in the middle of 
the second century B.c. According to the statistics of A. Calderini, Manomis- 
sione, &c., 1908, pp. 408 ff., and W. K. Westermann, P.W.K. Suppl. vi. 934 
(which need, however, careful revision and must be supplemented by the 
acts of manumission published after the appearance of Calderini's book), in 
the acts there are named 47 slaves from Greece and the islands, 46 from the 
Balkan lands (especially numerous were the Thracians), xo from the shores 
of the Black Sea, while 37 came from Asia Minor, and 53 from the rest of the 
Near East, 38 being Syrians, 4 Jews, 3 from Egypt. The acts published since 
Calderini wrote give approximately the same picture. I take exempli causa 
the acts published in the F.D. iii. 3; we find in them 5 Syrian slaves, 3 from 
Asia Minor, 1 from Thrace, 1 Sarmatian, 1 Dardanian and one from Alexandria 
(most of the acts belong to the middle of the second century b.c.). The same 
is true of the manumissions of the temple of Asclepius at Buttos (near Nau- 
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pactus) and of Naupactus (above Ch. V, n. 27) dated between 170 and 146 b.c. 
The numerous acts of manumission in Thessaly give no information on the 
nationality of the manumitted slaves. Cf. in general what has been said 
above, Ch. V,nn. 27 and 30, and on the numbers of slaves in Achaea during the 
Achaean war, above, n. 4. On the Cappadocian and Pontic slaves of the early 
and late Roman Empire, T. R. S. Broughton, ‘Roman Asia Minor’, p. 636. 

50 Cretan mercenaries in the Syrian wars of that time are well known. The 
fact is confirmed by several Cretan coins restruck on the coins of Antiochus 
IX (114-95 B.c.). J. N. Svoronos, Numismatique de la Crete ancienne, 1890, 
p. 78, no. 99; E. J. P. Raven, Num. Chr. Ixxi (1938), p. 151. 

51 On Cilician piracy, Ormerod, C.A.H. ix, pp. 350 ff. (with bibliography). 
Collection of texts relating to this piracy and a short account of its develop¬ 
ment: E. Ziebarth, Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Seeraubes und Seehandels im 
alien Griechenland, 1929, pp. 32 ff. and no ff., nos. 88 ff. Part taken by 
Syrians and Jews in piratic raids before and after Pompey: J. Dobias, ‘Les 
premiers rapports des Romains avecles Parthes’, &c., Arch. Orient, iii (1931), 
pp. 244 ff. Strabo’s mention of the Roman embassy of 139 b.c. in connexion 
with the pirates (xiv, p. 669) is obscure. The context shows that the inquiry 
was not meant seriously. The whole passage of Strabo bearing on piracy 
needs careful study. How many alyp-dX cotol were scattered all over Syria is 
illustrated by a passage in the well-known letter of Demetrius I (152 b.c.) by 
which he granted to the Jews among other privileges: xai ndaav pvxqv ’IovSalcop 
TTjv atxiiaXcuTiodeiqav and yrjs *IovSa els naaav fiacnXeiav fiov aplrjpu eXevOepap 
Scopeav, x Macc. x. 33, and FI. Jos., A.J. xiii. 2. 3 (52). I cannot here 
discuss the difficult question of the genuineness of Demetrius’ letter, see in 
general E. R. Bevan, C.A.H. viii, pp. 710 ff., and E. Bikerman, art. 
Makkabaer, in P.W.K. xiv. 785, 786 (both with bibliography). I personally 
agree with E. Meyer, Ur sprung und Anfange des Christentums, ii (1921), 
pp. 255, n. 1, and 454 ff., and E. Bikerman, loc. cit. (cf. his recent book 
Der Gott der Makkabaer, 1937), that the documents inserted in 1 and 
2 Macc., especially the Seleucid letters, are genuine. There are still, however, 
scholars who regard the documents as partial or complete forgeries: H. Will- 
rich, Urkunden/alschungen in der hellenistisch-romischen Literatur, 1924; H. 
Volkmann, Klio, xix (1925), pp. 373 ff.; E. R. Bevan, loc. cit., cf. R. Laqueur, 
H.Z, cxxxvi (1927),pp. 247 ff. The attitude of the Phoenician cities towards 
Cilician piracy is illustrated by Strabo’s remark about Aradus (xvi. 2. 14, 
p. 754). Having the right of asylia, Aradus gave refuge to all sorts of people. 
However, optZv-es re tops yeiTOPevovras KIXixas ra TTeiparrjpia avviorapLevovs 
ovS' dira£ exowcdpovp avrols rrjs Toiavrrjs eTrt,TrjSevaeajs, which probably implies 
that the other cities had a different policy, see J. Dobias, loc. cit., p. 249. 

52 See App. Sic. 6 ; Diod. xl. 1. 3; Plut. Pomp. 29, cf. Flor. iii. 6. On the 
Cretan coinage of the late second and the first century b.c., on the Cretan 
hoards, and on the prosperity of Crete due to co-operation with Cilicia, see 
E. J. P. Raven, Num. Chr. Ixxi (1938), pp. 133 ff., esp. 148 ff. On the ex¬ 
cavations of Amnisus, S. Marinatos, J.D.A.I. li (1936), Anz. pp. 215 ff. 
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53 J. Carcopino, Hist. Rom. ii, p. 334, has quoted three texts which accord¬ 
ing to him attest the early extension of Cilician activity to the Aegean Sea: 
the inscription of Astypalaea quoted in note 48, an inscription of which the 
date and the connexions are disputed; the famous passage of Cass. Dio, 
xxxvi. 20 ff., relating to the pirates about the time of Pompey (no mention is 
made by Dio of ransom money or tribute paid by the cities of Asia Minor); 
and finally the well-known Delian dedication made by Damon, son of 
Demetrius, an Ascalonite merchant. Ad Ovplon xai ’Aarapnji UaXaumvrji 
'A^poUr-qi Ovpaviat. in gratitude for his escape from pirates (acudelsand ireipartov), 
which unfortunately is not dated and may belong to the time of the Mithri- 
datic war (Clermont-Ganneau, C.R. Ac. Inscr. 1909, pp. 308 ff.; Explor. arch, 
de Delos, ii. 1909, p. 58; P. Roussel, Les Cultes egyptiens a Delos, 1916, p. 152; 
Inscr. de Delos, 2305). 

5+ On M. Antonius’ expedition against the pirates, see the principal histories 
of Rome, e.g., J. Carcopino, Hist. Rom. ii, p. 334. On the so-called piratic law 
found at Delphi, above, note 39. 

ss On the foreigners at Delos in the period of independence, A. Lacroix, 
Mel. Glotz, pp. 501 ff. 

s6 Athens’ commercial relations with the East have been mentioned before; 
here it will suffice to remind the reader, exempli gratia, of the e/xnopoi of 
Citium who are attested as residents in Athens in 333/2 ( S.I.G. 3 280, cf. I.G. 
ii. 2 4636; note that Zenon, the founder of the Stoic school, was a native of 
Citium), and of those of Egypt (S.I.GA 280, 1 . 44-5). At the time of the com¬ 
mercial renascence of Athens in the late third and especially in the second 
century b.c. (above, pp. 628 ff. and 744) foreigners, and in particular Orientals, 
played again a certain part in the life of Athens, see W. S. Ferguson, H.A., 
p. 316, cf. S. Dow, ‘The Egyptian cults in Athens’, Harv. Theol. Rev. xxx 
(i 937 )» PP- i8 3 ff. 

57 The inscriptions of the Italian religious associations discovered mostly 
in the Italian Pastas and in the agora of the Competaliasts will be found in 
Inscr. de Delos, nos. 1730-71. Professional organizations almost certainly 
Italian, ibid. 1711 (oawtDAai), 1712 (olearii), 1713 and 1714 (iXaionwXai). On 
the Italian associations in general, P. Roussel, Delos, col. ath., pp. 76 ff., and 
the bibliography quoted above in notes 6 and 46. 

58 On the Heracleists and Poseidoniasts, see the bibliography given in 
n. 46, cf. Ch. V, n. in. The decree of the Heracleists of Tyre, Inscr. de Delos, 
1519; that of the Poseidoniasts of Berytus, ibid. 1520. On the fonduq of the 
Berytians, Ch. Picard, B.C.H. xliv (1920), pp. 263 ff.; Explor. arch, de Delos, 
vi. 1921; Rev. Arch., 6 ser., viii (1936), pp. 188 ff. The inscriptions found in the 
house of the Berytians: Inscr. de Ddlos, 1772-96. The application to the 
various rooms of the excavated building of the names of its constituent 
parts found in the inscriptions, apart from the Upov, is controversial. On 
the fonduq of Dura, M. Rostovtzeff and F. E. Brown, C.R. Ac. Inscr., 1935, 
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pp. 290 ff.; M. Rostovtzeff, Dura-Europos and its Art, 1938, p. 44 (andpassim), 
pi. vn, and fig. 8; F. E. Brown, Rep. vii-viii, 1939, ch. v. 

59 On the Alexandrian eyBoxeis, see my paper 'Foreign Commerce of 
Ptolemaic Egypt’, Journ. of Ec. and Bus. Hist, iv (1932), pp. 762 ff., and 
Inscr. de Delos, 1528, 1529, cf. 1526. 

60 O.G.I. 344; Durrbach, Choix, 103; Inscr. de Delos, 1705. 

61 The Hellenistic kings honoured at Delos after 166 b.c. : Inscr. de Delos, 
1525-39 (Ptolemies); 1540-53 (Seleucids); 1554 (Attalus II of Pergamon, cf. 
1575); 1556-74 (Pontus: Mithridates V and Mithridates VI); 1575 and 1576 
(Stratonice, daughter of Ariarathes IV, and Ariarathes VII of Cappadocia); 
i 577-8o (Bithynia). Cf. the comments of Durrbach, Choix, on many of these 
inscriptions. 

62 On the cults, P. Roussel, Delos, col. ath., pp. 249 ff. W. A. Laidlaw, 
A History of Delos, pp. 217 ff., gives a useful summary, though he omits the 
cults of the associations and of private people. The inscriptions of the sanc¬ 
tuaries of the foreign and minor gods worshipped at Delos will be found 
collected in full in Inscr. de Delos. See especially 2037-219 (dedications to 
Egyptian gods); 2220-304 (Syrian gods) ; 2305-27 (other Oriental gods) ; 
2328-33 (presumably Jewish). Especially numerous and illuminating are the 
dedications found in the Sarapieia of Delos (P. Roussel, Les Cultes egyptiens 
a Delos, 1916) and those found in the temple of Hadad and Atargatis (P. 
Roussel, Delos, col. ath., pp. 252 ff.). On the minor sanctuaries of Mount 
Cynthos, A. Plassart, Expl. arch, de Delos, xi. 1928, ‘Sanctuaires et cultes du 
Mt. Cynthe.’ 

63 We may regard as evidence of lively commercial relations between Delos 
on the one hand and the mainland of Greece, the islands of the Aegean, and the 
northern part of the Balkan peninsula on the other, the numerous finds in 
these regions of Megarian bowls of types which are regarded as characteristic 
of the special Delian brand of Megarian bowls. In addition to the regions 
mentioned above, bowls of the same type have also been found in S. Russia, 
Asia Minor, Egypt, and Italy. See F. Courby, Les Vases grecs a reliefs, pp. 
395 ff.; on the bowls found at Alexandria, cf. A. Adriani, ‘La Necropole de 
Moustafa Pacha', Ann. du Mus. Greco-Remain (Alexandria) (1933/4-1934/5), 
pp. 145 ff., and on those found on the lower Danube, V. Dumitrescu, In 
memoria lui Vasile Parvan, 1934, pp. 121 ff. In my opinion, however, the 
facts quoted by Courby are not conclusive. The Delian origin of the Megarian 
bowls of the so-called Delian type is not certain (see Ch. V, n. 68). Trade 
relations between Delos and the Crimea seem to be attested for the late 
second century b.c. by S.I.G.i 1126 (105/4 B.c.) > Inscr. de Delos, 2128—a 
dedication to Zeus Urius and the Egyptian gods by a merchant of Nym- 
phaeum (near Panticapaeum) for his own and his son’s safety nal vnkp t&v 
T r\oll,op.£vtov ndvreov. Slave trade ? Cf. Ch. V, n. 89. 

64 M. N. Tod, J.H.S. liv (1934), p. 150 f. {Inscr. de Delos, 1520), cf. Durr¬ 
bach, Choix, p. 213. rpane^irevovres or rpaneutral cV Aij\a> are frequently 
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mentioned at Delos, Durrbach, Choix, 132 and 138; Inscr. de Delos, 1715-29. 
In one case they act as a group, Inscr. de Delos, 1715, cf. 1729. 

65 See the calculations of P. Roussel, B.C.H. Iv (1931), pp. 438 ff. 

66 On the general aspect of the city, P. Roussel, Delos, col. ath., pp. 284 ff., 
cf. W. A. Laidlaw, loc. cit., pp. 232 ff., and the works quoted by him. 

67 C.A.H. viii, p. 649. 

68 On the sculptures found at Delos and the signatures of the artists, see 
P. Roussel, Delos, col. ath., pp. 287 ff., and Inscr. de Delos, nos. 2489 ff., and 
‘Numeros de rappel’, p. 330, cf. F. Mayence and G. Leroux, B.C.H. xxxi (1907), 
pp. 389 ff.; L. Bizard and G. Leroux, ibid., pp. 504 ff. (choregic monument of 
Carystius), and C. Michalowski, Expi. arch. Delos, xiii, 1932: ‘Les portraits 
hellenistiques et romains’. On mural paintings, M. Bulard, ‘Peintures 
murales et mosaiques de Delos’, Mon. et Mem. Plot, xiv. 1908; ‘Description 
des Revetements peints a sujets religieux’, Expl. arch. Delos, ix. 1926; and La 
Religion domestique dans la colonie italienne de Delos, 1926, cf. M. Swindler, 
Ancient Painting, pp. 342 ff., and Ch. Picard, Rev. Art ancien et mod., 1928, ii, 
pp. 255 ff. On mosaics, M. Bulard, loc. cit.; J. Chamonard, Expl. arch. Delos, 
xiv. 1933: ‘Les mosaiques de la maison des Masques’. It is to be noted that 
some of the artists who made the mosaics and some of the statues were 
Orientals, especially Syrians (above, Ch. V, n. 123). 

69 What I have said in the text is based on the careful study of O. Ruben- 
sohn, ‘Parische Kiinstler’, J.D.A.I. 1 (1 935), pp. 50 ff. Note that we have 
many signatures of Parian artists. It is needless to mention that the dates of 
the various artists of Paros are far from certain. 

70 The Galatian war of Eumenes II (168-166 B.c.) : Liv. xiv. 19. 3; Polyb. 
xxx. 1-2; Polyaen. iv. 8. 1; Diod. xxxi. 13. The war was bloody and cruel. 
It is noteworthy that many at^/xoAouroi were sacrificed by the Galatians to 
their gods. The cities of Asia Minor suffered severely and were in great terror. 
See, for Sardis, O.G.I. 305. 11; for the Ionian League, the letter of Eumenes 
II, O.G.I. 763; Rehm, Milet, Erg. d. Ausgr. i. 9, No. 306; C. B. Welles, R.C. 
no. 52; for Amlada, the three letters—of an unknown person, of Attalus III, 
and of Attalus II—in which an attack of the Galatians on Amlada is men¬ 
tioned: O.G.I. 75r, C. B. Welles, R.C. no. 54 (for the second letter), and 
H. Swoboda, J. Keil, F. Knoll, Denkmaler aus Lykaonien, Pamphylien und 
Isaurien, 1935, pp. 33 ff.,nos. 74-5 (for all three letters and their dates). On 
the political status of Selge and the vicissitudes of the city, cf. A. H. M. Jones, 
The cities &c., pp. 131 ff., and notes 15 and 16 (the author quotes the new 
publication of the letters but makes no use of it). In this war Eumenes was 
certainly a benefactor not only of the cities of his own kingdom but also of 
those of all Asia Minor, just as he had been during the Ortiagon-Galatian war 
of 184 B.c. See the inscription of Telmessus quoted above, Ch. V, n. 45: 
avaSegafievos tov noXefiov, says the inscription, ot) fi[6vov vrrjep rtuv v<j> avrov 
TaaaojJiivoiV, aAAa /cai | [v7re/> aJAAtw tcjv kcitoikovvtcov ttjv *Aoiav . 
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71 Bithynian wars, B. Niese, Gesch. d. Gr. u. Mak. St. iii, pp. 326 ff. On the 
wars of Attalus II and III, ibid., pp. 359 ff., cf. above, n. 38. On the war with 
Selge see the comments of J. Keil on the inscriptions of Amlada quoted in the 
preceding note. On the war waged for the sake of Orophernes’ money left 
in deposit at Priene and claimed by Ariarathes V, the protege of Attalus II, 
Polyb. xxxiii. 6; Diod. xxxi. 32. The sorry plight of Priene at this time, 
repeated lack of money for urgent needs, and threatening famine are men¬ 
tioned in the well-known decree for Moschion, who helped the city by repeated 
gifts and loans of money and sales of grain for less than the market price, see 
I. v. Pr. 108. Unfortunately his various benefactions cannot be exactly dated 
(above, Ch. V, n. 124). With the unhappy state of Priene at this time were 
connected the repeated embassies of Moschion, in search probably of help, 
to Syria, to Egypt, and to the Nabataeans. Correspondence of Eumenes II 
and Attalus II with the chief priest of Pessinus: C. B. Welles, R.C., nos. 
55-61, pp. 241 ff. On the Thracian war, see the inscription O.G.I. 330; on its 
date (145 b.c.), L. Robert, B.C.H. Iii (1928), pp. 438 ff., cf. the Menas inscrip¬ 
tion of Sestus, O.G.I. 339 (the inscription of Bizye is not connected by Robert 
with the same expedition, see Rev. £. G. xlviii (1935), p. 333, and Villes de 
I’Asie Mineure, 1935, p. 77). On the Hellespontine and Thracian province of 
the Attalids, M. Holleaux, B.C.H. xlviii (1924), pp. 14 ff. Celebration by 
Attalus II of his military successes in general: O.G.I. 328. The war and 
victory of Attalus III: O.G.I. 332. The wars were certainly a great burden 
on the cities of the kingdom, which had to feed the armies: see above, 
Ch. V, n. 55 - 

72 On the urbanization of the Pergamene kingdom see my remarks above, 
Ch. V, n. 58. L. Robert (Rev. Arch. 6, ser. iii (1934), pp. 88 ff., esp. p. 91) 
insists on the agricultural, not military, character of this colonization. 

73 Athens — I.G. ii 2 , 3171, cf. O.G.I. 318. Delphi — S.I.G . 3 671 and 672 
(for the date, G. Daux, B.C.H. lix (1935), pp. 222 ff.), cf. I.G. ii 2 . 953, and 
S.I.G . 3 670 and 682, and in general G. Daux, Delphes, &c., pp. 497 ff. Koivov 
t&v y Ioivojv —Rehm, Milet, Erg. d. Ausgr. i. 9, no. 306, pp. 144 ff., cf. ibid., no. 
307 ; C. B. Welles, R.C. 52; donation of money for buying grain, Th. Wiegand, 
Milet, VII. Bericht, pp. 27 ff.; B. Laum, Stiftungen, ii, pp. 159 ff., no. 129 b 
(full bibliography, G. Daux, B.C.H. lix (1935), p. 226, n. 5; and ibid., pp. 
226 ff., on the date of this document). Calaureia— O.G.I. 297. Cos—Sacrifice 
calendar of Cos, Paton-Hicks, 43 b. 5 and 18 f.; A. Neppi-Modona, L’isola di 
Coo, 1933, p. 46, n. 8. The date is controversial. Paton and Hicks think of 
Eumenes I and Attalus I, while Neppi-Modona is inclined to identify the 
kings with Eumenes II and Attalus II. Ephesus—Strabo, xiv. 1. 24, p. 641. 
I cite again (see above, Ch. V, nn. 22 and 50) the inscription of Chios, which is 
of earlier date (Attalus I (?)), because it is a typical instance of the use of 
loans by the kings (?) as a means of binding independent cities to themselves. 

74 An interesting text (O.G.I. 331; C. B. Welles, R.C., nos. 65-7)—three 
letters of Attalus II written on behalf of Sosander and Athenaeus, distant 
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relatives of the king—show the exalted position enjoyed by such relatives in 
the Pergamene kingdom (cf. above, Ch. V, n. 55). On the high officials of the 
crown see, e.g., the decree of Pergamon for a (rvvrpopos rod fiaoiXecos (Attalus II), 
who was entrusted with an embassy to Rome, O.G. 1 . 323, the somewhat similar 
decree of Aegina in honour of Cleon, governor of the island under Attalus II, 
and the decree of Sardis in honour of Timarchus, a former rhiscophylax of 
the king, W. H. Buckler and D. M. Robinson, Sardis, vii. 1, no. 4, cf. 
no. 89. 

75 The inscriptions which speak of these wealthy people of Asia Minor will 
be quoted and discussed presently. On Craton, whose life is known from ten 
complete or fragmentary inscriptions, see G. Daux, ‘Craton, Eumfene II et 
Attale II’, B.C.H. lix (1935), pp. 210 ff. Pasparus was evidently a very rich 
man. L. Robert, £t. Anat., pp. 45 ff., is right in pointing out that the honours 
paid to him by Pergamon were bestowed as a recognition chiefly of his great 
service to the city, his embassy to Rome. However, unless he had consider¬ 
able wealth and intimate relations with powerful Roman friends, which again 
required substantial means, Pasparus would certainly have been helpless at 
Rome. Besides, the gifts which he bestowed on the city of Pergamon are not 
less valuable than those of Menas and show him to have been a real nabob 
(an expression which I used in my Soc. and Ec. Hist.), a typical product of 
the time. 

76 On the social conditions of the Pergamene kingdom see above, p. 564 f. 
All over Asia in Hellenistic times there were certainly large numbers of slaves 
(beside serfs) who were employed in cultivating the fields and gardens of the 
(mostly absentee) landlords. This is attested for the Seleucid period by the 
well-known Sardis inscription, W. H. Buckler and D. M. Robinson, A.J.A. 
xvi (1912), p. 13, col. i, cf. p. 56, cf. Sardis, vii. r, no. 1, and by some inscrip¬ 
tions of Priene (I. v. Priene, 18; O.G.I. 215, 1 . 24: Larichus receives from 
the city dreXeiay /cal rw[y] j Krrjvwy /cat rtov uaipdrcov oaa av virdpxrji & re 
[rjotr ISiois kt-q p.a<j\i] | /cal iv rijt 7r6\ei) . For the period we are consider¬ 
ing see O.G.I. 351; I■ v. Priene, 39: ’ ApiapdOrjs rr/v Upirjveiov] ttoXiv ttoXl- 
o[p/c^a r af] | [/cal /cJ-nj/xara o[yXiqoas, 77A e Terra] Se /cal odipara [ISiam/ca re /cal | 
8rjp6]aia aTr[ayay(uv] (155 B.c.). Cf. Polyb. xxxiii. 6. 6 ff. and my Kolonat, pp. 
250 ff. On royal slaves, above, Ch. IV, n. 332. For private people, see, e.g., the 
slaves whom Craton bequeathed to the Dionysiac artistes, O.G.I. 326 (Atta¬ 
lus II). These references will suffice. For Strabo and Diodorus the Pergamene 
kingdom was as much a State based on slave labour as was contemporary 
Sicily, see Strabo xiv. 1. 38, p. 646: els Se ttjv fiecroyaiav dvubv (Aristonicus) 
rjdpoiae Sid ra yeorv irXrjdos diropuivre dvOpdnrujv Kal SovXwv err' eXevOepla /cara/ce/cATj- 
fievtuv ovs ‘ HXiOTToXtras enaXeoe] Diod. xxxiv—xxxv. I. 26: to TTapawXqaiov Se 
yeyove Kal Kara rr/v 'Aolav Kara rovs avrovs xaipovs, ’ApurrovtKov p.ev avnirouq- 
crapevov ttjs fir/ npocrqKovcrqs fiaaiXelas, rcov Se SovXcuv Sta ras e/c rajv Se<riroreuv 
KaKovpylas crwaTrovorjcra[j.evu)v eKelv<p Kal peydXois dra^^/xaat -noXXas rroAeis rrepi- 
flaX6vro>v. It is perhaps not too hazardous to connect with the war of 
Aristonicus the funeral epigram of Demetrius found in Amyzon and dated 

3261.3 p 
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to the second century b.c. Demetrius was murdered by his slave, and his 
house was burnt. The slave was crucified by the citizens of Amyzon, Greek 
Inscr. Br. Mus. iv. 2. 1036; L. Robert, tit. Anat., p. 389. In any case the 
inscription reflects well one aspect of the relations between slaves and masters 
in Asia Minor in the second century B.c. 

77 We must of course discriminate between the privileges granted by the 
Pergamene decree to the higher classes of the time of Attalus III (vapotKoi, 
soldiers, military koltoikoi) and to the lower classes. By this act the former 
became citizens and as such would fight with the other citizens in the troubled 
times after the death of Attalus III; the latter, of whom part had already fled 
from the city and were ready to join an organized revolt (11. 25 ft.), were 
invited to come back to their ISla and to resume peaceful work under changed 
and more privileged conditions. Mutatis mutandis the situation was the same 
as in Egypt. The motives of the city in passing its decree of (f)i\dv 6 pojira are 
clearly emphasized in 11 . 8 ft. : dvayKat^ov re i(rru> lv€Ka rfjs Koivrjs acr[$]aAeia? 
Kal r[a V7tot£to] \yp.eva yevrj fiere^eiv rfjs iroXireias. See the discussion of the 
decree by M. Segre, Athen., xvi (1938), p. 123 f. 

78 The best accounts are those of B. Niese, Gesch. d. gr. u. mak. St. iii, pp. 
360 ff.; U. Wilcken, art. ‘Aristonicus’, P.W.K. ii. 962 ft., and G. Cardinali, 
‘La morte di Attalo III e la rivolta di Aristonico’, Saggi di St. Ant. e di Arch., 
1910, pp. 269 ff., cf. H. Last, C.A.H. ix, pp. 102 ff., and T. R. S. Broughton, 

‘ Roman Asia Minor’, pp. 505 ff. 

79 The decree of Pergamon (rather than Elaea, see M. Segre, Athen. xvi 
(1938), p. 128) about the avp.p.axia with Rome, S.I.G . 3 694 (130/29 b.c.), in 
describing the war speaks of p.eyaXot klvSvvoi [/c]ai Kara yfjv Kal /c[ara ff]aXaaaav. 
The foedus of Rome with Methymna (S.I.G . 3 693) may be explained as a 
preventive measure taken by Rome against the naval aims of Aristonicus. 
Note that Methymna was devastated by Prusias II in the first Bithynian war. 
Was Aristonicus helped by the pirates ? Such help is not attested; but the 
pirates supported Perseus and later Mithridates. It is difficult to believe that 
under the last Attalids the Ephesians had their own navy. Ephesus was their 
second capital, and cistophori were coined there. It would hardly have been 
allowed to have its own navy. 

80 The war is mentioned in the following inscriptions. (1) pergamon: 
the numerous inscriptions in honour of Diodorus, son of Heroides, Pasparus 
(mostly of 125 b.c,). The most important was first published by Hepding, 
Ath. Mitt, xxxii (1907), pp. 243 ff., no. 4, cf. I.G.R. iv. 292. The parts which 
bear on Aristonicus’ war have been recently restored by A. Wilhelm, Wien. 
S.B. ccxiv. 5 (1932), pp. 21 ff., where will be found a complete list of the 
Pasparus inscriptions and a full bibliography. On the date, L. Robert, B.C.H. 
liv (1930), pp. 337 ff. A paper by the same author on Pasparus (announced 
loc. cit.) has not yet been published, cf. his £t. Anat., pp. 45 ff. Cf. the in¬ 
teresting, though fragmentary, votive epigram to Athena of one who was 
saved by her during the war of Aristonicus, I. v. Perg. 14; F. Hiller von 
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Gaertringen, Hist. gr. Epigramme, 1926, no. 111. (2) pergamon or elaea 
(above, n. 79): S.I.G 3 694. (3) methymna, Lesbos: decree of the veoi, S.E.G. 
iii, 710, cf. S.I.G . 3 693 (foedns between Rome and Methymna). (4) cyzicus: 
decree for Machaon, I.G.R. iv. 134. (5) sestus: decree for Menas, O.G.I. 339. 
(6) priene: decree for Moschion, I. v. Priene, 108, 223 ff., and for Herodes, 
ibid. 109, 92. (7) bargylia, Caria: decree for Poseidonius, M. Holleaux, 
Rev. E. A. xxi (1919), pp. 1 ff., and another one (dated at the beginning of the 
war and mentioning hardships of the city and a miraculous intervention, im- 
paveia, of Artemis Kindyas), L. Robert, £t. Anat., pp. 459 ff., cf. T. R. S. 
Broughton, Cl. Phil., xxix (1934), pp. 252 ff., and L. Robert, Villes d’Asie 
Mineure, 1935, p. 48. (8) Halicarnassus: C.I.G. 2501; A. Wilhelm, Jahres- 
hefte, xi (1908), pp. 69 ff. Cf. Byzantium, Tac. Ann. xii. 62. (9) strato- 
nicea: decree in two fragments, B.C.H. xliv (1920), p. 70 f., and ibid, xi 
(1887), p. 161 f., cf. P. Roussel, B.C.H. lv (1931), p. 70, no. x, and A. Wilhelm, 
apud A. Schober, Der Fries des Hekateions von Lagina, 1933, p. 13. Reprinted 
and discussed by L. Robert, Et. Anat., p. 461 f., in connexion with a discussion 
of the decree of Bargylia. (10) As regards the attempt of a group of supporters 
of Aristonicus to hand over Pergamon to him, see the decree for Pasparus, 
I.G.R. iv. 292; Wilhelm, loc. cit., 11. II ff.: avenT^^a] |to Se teal to vs filovs t&v 
dveifyq/jLevaiv vno Mi0pa8[a.Tov teal tu)V aAAcov rdtv .] | iv ran 7njAcp.au, 

ojv dpoprjros iirqieoXovdei riji iroAei KtfaSaro?. It is difficult to accept the 
restoration dnoBavovTcov in the lacuna of 1. 12. I prefer dnoordvrcov or 
dpeoTaKOTwv, and translate the sentence as follows: ‘He secured (for the city) 
the estates of those who were killed (or executed) by Mithridates and of the 
rest of those who rebelled during the war, men whose action threatened the 
city with intolerable danger.’ I cannot go into details. Suffice it to say that 
the interpretation of this passage by Wilhelm is rather vague and involved. 
I see that H. Last interprets the passage in the same way as I do, C.A.H. ix, 
p. 105. L. Robert, Et. Anat., pp. 45 ff., deals with other parts of the same 
decree. Cf. Addendum to this note. 

81 I cannot enter here into a detailed discussion of the Hellenistic Utopias 
and especially of that of Iambulus. A good treatment of these, with complete 
bibliographical references, will be found in W. W. Tarn, ‘Alexander the 
Great and the Unity of Mankind', Proc. Brit. Acad, xix, 1933, pp. 9 ff. (141 ff) 
(he has proved that Iambulus’ work is not a product of Stoic philosophy), cf. 
pp. 43 ff. on Euhemerus' Panchara (I still believe in a connexion between 
Euhemerus and Ptolemaic Egypt). On the solar religion of the Orient and its 
influence on Greece and especially on Stoicism, J. Bidez, ‘ La Cite du monde 
et la cite du soleil chez les stoiciens’. Bull, de V Ac. Roy ale de Belgique, 5 ser. 
xviii (1932), pp. 244 ff. On the Sun God as master, liberator, and guardian of 
justice, ibid., pp. 275 ff., and the papers by F. Cumont in Rend. Pontif. Ace. 
Rom. Arch, i (1925), pp. 65 ff., and v (1927), pp. 69 ff. See also A. Dolger, 
Antike und Christentum, v (1936), pp. 138 ff. Cf., on the deol ''Ocnot, teal Alnaioi 
of Asia Minor associated with Zeus Bronton, the Sun and the Moon, and 
with other gods, L. Robert, Rev. Phil, xiii (65) (1939), pp. 202 ff., and pi. 1. As 
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regards "HXios A utcuocrvvrjs compare the contemporary cult-name AiKcuocFvvr], 
associated posthumously with Ptolemy Philometor by Cleopatra II in 139 
and then assumed by Cleopatra III, W. Otto and H. Bengtson, 'Zur Geschichte 
des Niederganges des Ptolemaerreiches', Bay. Abh. xvii (1938), pp. 43 f., 

140 f., 143 f., and 150, cf. L. Robert, Mel. Syr. R. Dussaud, ii (1940), p. 731. 
I cannot here discuss this cult-name and the cult-name Aucaxos adopted by 
Commagenian, Bactrian, and Parthian kings. 

82 On the organization of the Pergamene army see my chapter ‘ Pergamon' 

in C.A.H. viii, pp. 594 ff., cf. G. T. Griffith, The mercenaries of the Hellenistic 
world, 1935, pp. 171 ff. C. A. Forbes, Neoi, 1933, p. 51, denies that military 
training was ever given to the ephebes and neoi of Pergamon and the other 
cities of the Pergamene kingdom, and L. Robert, Rev. E.G. xlviii (1935), p. 
333 (review of Forbes’s book), agrees with him. But although aKovTiop-ol and 
To£eZat mentioned in the Menas inscription and ol 8td tojv ottXojv aydives in 
one of the inscriptions relating to Pasparus of Pergamon ( O.G .1 . 764, 1 . 24; 
I.G.R. iv. 294) are not uncommon in other cities as part of the physical 
training of young men, the peculiar conditions of Sestus and Pergamon lead 
me to think that in this case the training was intended to make the young men 
fit for military service. Note in the Menas inscription (O.G.I. 339, 1 . 71 f.) his 
general remark on the aim of the training : <Iv al tojv veojTepoov pvyo.1 7 rpos 

avSpelav dp,iXXu>p.e\vai KaXu>s ayovrai roZs ijdeoiv irpos apertfv (observe the 
Stoic ideas), cf. I. V. Priene II2, 74 f- • §<-’ [< 3 v /xey] 7-0 ocupa fiovXopevos clokvo[ v] 
Tvyyaveiv, Si’ div Se r[as i/jvyjas irp6s aperfjv k al -nddos avdpdmivov rrpoayeoQat. 

Cf. my remarks on the iuvenes, Stor. Ec. e Soc. d. I.R., pp. 54, 120, 125, 
148, 268, 379, 500, and 501. The date of the organization of the neoi at 
Pergamon is not known. It may have existed before 147 b.c. Cf. O.G.I. 
748; S.E.G. ii. 663. 9-12; Welles, R.C. no. 51, 1 . 24. 

83 The decree of the city which followed the death of Attalus III and 
preceded the war of Aristonicus, O.G.I. 338; the ratification of the contents of 
the king’s testament by the Senate, O.G.I. 435, of unknown date. The most 
recent discussions of the problems concerning the decree of the city 
and the testament of Attalus III are those of M. Segre, Athen. xvi (1938), 
p. i23f.,andT.R.S. Broughton,‘Roman Asia Minor’, p.508. Cf.above, n. 77. 

84 A brilliant treatment of the gradual development of the methods of 
rule used by the Roman government in the provinces in general will be found 
in J. Carcopino, Hist. Rom. ii. 117 ff. That of G. H. Stevenson in C.A.H. ix, 
pp. 437ft. (with bibliography) is more antiquarian than historical. For the 
later time J. M. Cobban, Senate and Provinces, 78-49 b.c., 1935 (with biblio¬ 
graphy, which supplements in some points that given by Stevenson). On 
the province of Asia, V. Chapot, La Province romaine proconsulate d’Asie, 
1904, pp. 14 ff.; T. Frank, An economic history of Rome, 2nd ed., 1927, pp. 

141 ff., and T. R. S. Broughton, ‘Roman Asia Minor’, pp. 535 ff., cf. A. 
Passerini, Athen. xv (1937), pp. 277 ff. 

85 Cf. my Kolonat, p. 283. On the lex Sempronia, Cic. Verr. ii. 3. 6. 12, cf. 
Schol. Bob., p. 259 (Orelli); Diod. xxxiv-xxxv. 25; Fronto ad Ver. ii. 1. 
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86 On the senatus consultum and the praetor’s decree of 129 B.c., F. Miltner 
and Selahattin Bey, Turk Tarih, Arkeologya ve etnografya Dergisi, ii (1934), 
pp. 240 ff., cf. p. 301; A. Passerini, Athen. xv (1937), pp. 252 ff.; M. Segre, 
ibid, xvi (1938), pp. 119 ff. In his article A. Passerini discusses the passage 
of Appian in the light of the new evidence, without quoting the inscription 
of Pasparus. M. Segre in his discussion takes for granted that the chora of 
Pergamon was immune. The new date assigned by Passerini to the S.C. is based 
on the names of the consuls in part restored; before the new fragment was 
found the inscription was dated no B.c., see F. Miinzer, P.W.K. xv. 618, 
who now accepts the new date (private letter). The wording of the S.C. of 
Adramyttium is very similar to that of the S.C. de Oropiis (73 b.c.), S.I.G. 3 
747, which makes it probable that in the case of Pergamon also temple 
interests were at stake. I may add that the letter of Julius Caesar engraved 
on the same stone as the Smyrnaean copy of the S.C. (M. Segre, loc. cit.), 
though certainly dealing with the territory of Pergamon, its status at the 
time of Attalus III, its frontier towards the territory of Elaea, mentions also 
asylia and something which somebody ‘consecrated to the gods’. Cf. the 
inscription published by M. Segre, II Mondo classico, iii (1933), pp. 485 ff., 
and ibid, iv (1934), p. 71—an imupipa of P. Servilius Isauricus concerning 
the asylia of the Asclepieum and its ‘sacred laws’. 

87 Cic. De lege agr. ii. 15. 39 and esp. 18. 50 and 19. 52. 

88 I have dealt with the history of the x^P a /WiAt/oj after the Attalids 
in my Kolonat, pp. 283 ff. Against my point of view, T. Frank, ‘Dominium in 
solo provinciali’, J.R.S. xvii (1927), pp. 141 ff., and An econ. hist, of Rome, 
2nd ed., 1927, pp. 141 ff. His theory that the dominium in solo provinciali 
was a late product of juridical thought has not been accepted in toto by other 
scholars; see for bibliography the German and Italian editions of my Soc. and 
Ec. Hist., ch. vii, n. 1. Cf. J. Carcopino, Hist. Rom. ii, pp. 131 ff. Frank’s 
ideas have been developed by T. R. S. Broughton, 'Roman Land-holding in 
Asia Minor’, Tr. Am. Phil. Ass. lxv (1934), pp. 207 ff., cf. his ‘Roman Asia 
Minor', pp. 509 ff. For Frank and Broughton the decisive argument against 
the ager publicus theory is the absence of the x^>P a /LktiAwo) of the Attalids 
in the list of regions which were offered by the law of Servilius Rullus for 
sale in Asia Minor (see note 87). I regard this argument as fallacious, like all 
arguments ex silentio. The law of Rullus did not propose to offer for sale all 
the ager publicus that was owned by the State. There were tracts of ager 
publicus ‘extra Italiam’ which the law intended to subject to a per grande 
vectigal. The Attalid x<*>P a fiaotXucrj may have been one of those tracts. Or 
Caesar may have had reasons of a political nature for not including it in the 
list of lands offered for sale. The silence of the law is equally puzzling if we 
accept the theory that the agri regii were private estates of the kings. Some 
private estates of the Attalids, and especially of Attalus III, certainly existed. 
See I. v. Priene, 111, 1 . 112; cf. on the estates confiscated by Attalus III 
O.G.I. 338, 11 . 20 ff.; G. Cardinali, ‘La morte di Attalo III’, &c., pp. 
269 ff., and my paper in Anat. Stud., p. 376. What happened to them ? They 
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disappeared, says Broughton. How and why? I must emphasize the fact that, 
if we accept the theory of Frank and Broughton, it is hard to understand why 
in the case of Asia Minor the Romans departed from their established practice, 
a practice which they regularly followed, where similar conditions existed, in 
their other provinces both in the East and in the West earlier and later, see for 
example above, p. 748, on Greece, and below, on Bithynia, Ch. VII, n. 65. I may 
add that in the absence of positive evidence one may suggest (if the treatment 
of Asia was exceptional) the following possibility. We may suppose that the 
chora of the Attalid kingdom (if distinct from the chora basilike) was already 
treated as ager stipendiarius by the Seleucids and the Attalids, and paid a decuma 
(SeKarij), while the laoi of the chora basilike paid rents and dues. In this case 
the Romans would not have introduced any changes except perhaps the 
extension of the system of the ScKdrrj —applied in the past possibly also to the 
military cleroi and temple land (?)—to the city territories. It may be noted 
that it is possible to interpret in this sense the documents quoted by 
L. Robert, £t. Anat., p. 159 f. ( O.G .1 . 488 and I.G. ii. 3059 and 3233), where 
the village of Castolos appears as the place of origin of its inhabitants resident 
in Attica. But the solution of the problems indicated above must await the 
discovery of further evidence. 

89 The few cases of encroachment of the publicani on temple land included 
in the territory of a city are listed in my Kolonat p. 284, cf. Broughton, loc. 
cit., p. 220, n. 72. They are: Ilium, O.G.I. 440 (89 B.c.); Priene, I. v. Priene, 
hi, 11 . 112 ff., cf. ibid. 117 (first century b.c.) ; Thyatira, I.G.R. iv. 1211. 
Cf. the S.C. of Adramyttium and Smyrna, above, n. 86. On Ephesus, Strabo, 
xiv. 1. 26, p. 642. 

90 On temple-states in Asia Minor, my remarks in Kolonat, pp. 273 ff.; 
Anatol. Stud., pp. 369 ff.; C.A.H. ix, pp. 214 ff. 

91 On Attalus III, B. Niese, loc. cit. iii, pp. 363 ff., and the paper of G. 
Cardinali quoted in note 78. 

92 It is to be noted that in the speech pro Flacco (7. 17) Cicero in quoting a 
psephisma of the city of Pergamon, voted at the instigation of Mithridates 
of Pergamon, says that the voters were sutores and zonarii, which testifies to 
the great importance of the textile industry in Pergamon in 62 b.c. Most of 
the cities of Asia Minor were at this time centres of trade and industry. In the 
same speech (8. 18) Cicero designates the members of the popular assemblies 
of the cities of Asia Minor as opifices and tabernarii 

93 On the publicani and their activity in Asia Minor and on the feelings of 
the provincials towards them, see the books and articles quoted in the 
following Chapter, note 45. The few texts relating to the period before Sulla 
are discussed by J. Carcopino, Hist. Rom. ii, pp. 74 fL, and esp. 134 f. On the 
Romans in Pergamon see the lists of ephebes found in the Gymnasium of 
Pergamon, W. Kolbe, Ath. Mitt, xxxii (1907), pp. 415 ff.; P. Jacobsthal, 
ibid, xxxiii (1908), pp. 384 ff.; H. Hepding, ibid, xxxv (1910), pp. 422 ff., esp. 
424. In the list Ath. Mitt, xxxii (1907), p. 438, no. 303, the Romans form a 
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special group. Cf. C. A. Forbes, Neoi, 1933, for the neoi (with the dates 
of the single lists as established by Hepding); T. Frank, Econ. Survey, i, p. 
277, and Broughton, ‘Roman Asia Minor’, pp. 535 ff., and 543 ff. 

94 On Rutilius Rufus, F. Munzer, P.W.K. i a. 1273 ff.; stay in Asia as 
legate of Q. Mucius Scaevola 94 b.c., trial 92 B.c. On his literary activity 
and on his personal character, G. L. Hendrickson, ‘ The Memoirs of Rutilius 
Rufus ’, Class. Phil, xxviii (1933), pp. 153 ff. On Scaevola and his government, 
F. Munzer, P.W.K. xvi. 437 ff. Cf. on the date of Scaevola’s governorship, 
J. P. V. D. Balsdon, Cl. Rev. li (1937), pp. 8 ff. It was during his governorship 
that there occurred the rapagr), ex&P a > an d Siapopa between Ephesus and 
Sardis which apparently led to a regular war, accompanied by crvXrjcns and 
aSiKiai. A cruAAuo’i? was achieved by Scaevola: I.G.R. iv. 297; O.G.I. 437. 
However futile and unconnected with the activity of th epublicani the reasons 
for this local rapaxy may have been, the fact of the rapagyi shows how excited 
the cities of Asia Minor were on the eve of Mithridates’ war. 

95 On the negotiatores, J. Hatzfeld, Les Trafiquants, &c., pp. 44 ff. 

96 The honorary inscriptions found in the ruins of the Stoa of Orophemes 
will be found in I. v. Priene, 107-30, cf. 131-9. On the Stoa, M. Schede, 
Die Ruinen von Priene, 1934, pp. 49 ff., esp. 55. 

97 On the MovkUui, Pfister, P.W.K. iii a. 1229. 5 (s. v. ‘Soteria’), and F. 
Miinzer, ibid. viii. 1146. On the cult of P. Servilius Isauricus, the son of the 
famous conqueror of the pirates, P. Servilius Vatia Isauricus (triumph in 74 
b.c.), F. Munzer, Romische Adelsparteien, 1921, p. 356 f. (14 inscriptions for 
him and his relatives), cf. id. P.W.K. ii a. 1800. 

98 I have dealt with some of the families mentioned in the text in two 
papers (both first published in Russian): ‘Queen Dynamis of Bosporus’, 
J.H.S. xxxix (1919), pp. 88 ff., and ‘Caesar and the South of Russia’, J.R.S. 
vii (1917), pp. 27 ff. The evidence about the family of chaeremon is collected 
in the notes to S.I.G. 3 741. On Pythodoris and her connexion with Antony, 
Th. Mommsen, Eph. Ep. i, pp. 270 ff.; against his view, H. Dessau, Eph. Ep. ix 
(1913), p. 691, but see W. W. Tam, C.A.H. x, p. 112, n. 5. mithridates of 
pergamon. His biography has often been written by various scholars, mostly 
in connexion with his relations with Caesar and with the Galatian royal 
family: G. Hirschfeld, .Hermes, xiv (1879), p. 474 f.; Th. Reinach, Mithr. 
Eup., p. 292 f.; F. Stahelin, Gesch. d. kleinas. Galater, 2nd ed., 1907, pp. 
92 ff., and 118; Geyer, P.W.K. xv. 2205 f., no. 15. The epigraphical evidence 
bearing on him and found at Pergamon, I. v. Perg. 213 and 247; I.G.R. iv. 
1682; H. Hepding, Ath. Mitt, xxxiv (1909), pp. 329 ff., and ibid, xxxv (1910), 
p. 471, n. 55; P. Jacobsthal, ibid, xxxiii (1908), p. 407, n. 36, cf. my paper 
quoted above, J.R.S. vii (1917), p. 30 f., and L. Robert, Et. Anat., p. 53, n. 
3. Cf. the letter of Julius Caesar (part of the dossier regarding the chora of 
the Pergamenes, above, p. 813, n. 86) in which Mithridates is mentioned as 
Pergamene ambassador to him. The letter first published by A. Passerini, 
Athen. xv (1937), pp. 252 ff., has been discussed in the light of the other 
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presented to W. H. Buckler, 1939, pp. 227 ft. As regards Pergamon, Mithridates 
evidence by M. Segre, ibid, xvi (1938), pp. 119 ff., cf. L. Robert, Anat. Stud. 
was the real successor of the great Pasparus. The identity of Mithridates of 
Pergamon with the Mithridates mentioned by Cicero (pro Flacco 17 and 41: 
in the last passage he is called columen accusationis) was pointed out by A. 
Du Mesnil in 1883 in his edition of the speech (p. 82), though rejected by 
Orelli (i Onom. Tull.). Contemporaneously and independently the same con¬ 
clusion was reached by B. Niese, ‘ Straboniana ’, IV, Rh. Mus. xxxviii (1883), 
p. 593, n. 2. The identification, however, has never been mentioned and 
discussed by later modem biographers of Mithridates. I regard it as highly 
probable. It suits so well the picture of Mithridates as revealed by the 
inscriptions and the description of him in Bell. Alex. 26, which ultimately goes 
back to Caesar: . . . ‘Mithridates Pergamenus magnae nobilitatis domi 
scientiaeque in bello et virtutis, fidei dignitatisque in amicitia Caesaris’ .... 
A descendant of his (fiamXevs MidpiSarrjs) may have edited the collection of the 
letters of Brutus (Epistol. gr., Hercher, pp. 177-91), see R. Herzog, H.Z. 125 
(1922), p. 211, n. i. hieron, zenon, and polemon, Strabo, xii. 8.16, p. 578, 
and xiv. 2. 24, p. 660, cf. Philostr. Vit. Soph. i. 25 (530). H. Dessau, Rom. 
Kaiserzeit, ii, p. 618 and p. 621, n. 1, has very little to say of Zenon and 
Polemon, except to place Zenon’s home once at Laodicea and a few pages 
below at Nysa, cf. my paper in J.H.S. quoted above, euthydemus and 
hybreas, Strabo, xiv. 2. 24-5, pp. 639-60. callistus and theopompus of 
Cnidus. On Callistus, S.I.G. 3 761 a and B, with the notes; G. Daux, 
Delphes, &c., pp. 407 ff. On Theopompus, F. Miinzer, P.W.K. v. 2174, 
and E. Bux, ibid., cf. G. Daux, loc. cit. The abundant epigraphical evidence 
from Cnidus is collected in Pomtow’s notes to S.I.G. 3 761 c, cf. my paper 
in J.R.S. quoted above, p. 35 f. theophanes and potamon of Mytilene 
(Lesbos). On the former, S.I.G. 3 753 and 755, and notes; R. Laqueur, P. W.K. 
v A. 2090 ff., who points out his close friendship with Pompey, and F. Hiller 
von Gaertringen, Gott. Nachr., Fachgr. I, vol. i. 6 (1936), pp. 107 ff. On 
Potamon and his family and descendants, S.I.G. 3 754 and 764, cf. I.G. xii. 
2. 35, and I.G.R. iv. 33; L. Robert, B.C.H. lix (1935), pp. 471 ff., and my 
paper in J.R.S. vii (1917), pp. 32 ff., cf. F. Hiller von Gaertringen, loc. cit., 
p. 121. nicias of Cos: R. Herzog, ‘Nikias und Xenophon von Kos’, H.Z. 
cxxv (1922), pp. 189 ft.; A. Neppi Modona, L’lsola di Coo, 1 933, pp. 50 ff. 

99 Cf. M. Schede, Die Ruinen von Priene, 1934, p. 8 f. 

100 vitruv. iii. 2. 3. On the Artemision, J. Kothe, in Magnesia a. M., 
Bericht iiber die Ergebn. der Ausgr., 1904, pp. 39 ff.; A. von Gerkan, Der 
Altar des Artemistempels in Magnesia, 1929; M. von Massow, Fiihrer 
durch das Pergamon Museum, 2nd ed., 1936, pp. 28 ff. On the other 
temples of Hermogenes and his school and especially on the temple of Hekate 
in Lagina, A. Schober, Der Fries des Hekateions von Lagina, Istanbuler 
Forschungen, ii (1933), pp. 16 ff. and 26, cf. L. Robert, £t. Anat., pp. 552 ff. 
On the inscription, L. Robert, loc. cit., p. 461 f. Robert (Et. Anat., p. 427, n. 
2) is inclined to assign, with J. Chamonard, B.C.H. xix (1895), pp. 260 ff., a 
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later date to the temple—after the Mithridatic war. My impression is 
that Schober is right. To the same group belong, according to Schede and 
Krencker, the Hellenistic temple of Ancyra, later rebuilt as a temple of Rome 
and Augustus, but originally constructed by the Attalids (like the temple of 
Pessinus, Strabo, xii. 5. 3, p. 567). Though this point cannot be proved, the 
statement of Strabo and the temple of Ancyra show that Galatia shared in 
the prosperity of Asia Minor both in late Pergamene and in Roman times. 
See D. Krencker and M. Schede, Der Tempel in Ankara, 1936, p. 50. 

101 B. Haussoullier, Mild et le Didymeion, 1902, pp. 220 ff., and on the 
rich citizens of Miletus, p. 235; F. Hiller von Gaertringen, art. ‘Miletos’, 
P.W.K. xv. 1611 ff. 

102 On the minting of cistophori in Asia Minor after 133 B.C., see the books 
and articles dealing with the cistophori quoted above, Ch. V, no. 70, esp. T. R. S. 
Broughton, ‘ Roman Asia Minor pp. 555 ff. The minting of these coins testifies 
to the continued exploitation of the rich silver mines of Asia Minor and to 
the need of a currency which would be equally familiar to Asia Minor and 
Greece, on the one hand, and to Italy, on the other; cf. the hoard of Hierapytna 
in Crete, E. J. P. Raven, Num. Chr. lxxi (1938), pp. 133 ff. If we accept 
Broughton’s theory that the cessation of the minting of cistophori in some 
leading cities of Asia Minor between about 67 B.c. and 58 B.c. is to be explained 
by the shortage of silver in Rome at this time, we must assume that Rome 
regarded herself as the owner of Anatolian mines, free to use the output as 
she liked. 

103 On Prusias’ war against Attalus II, above, nn. 38 and 71. 

104 On the last three Bithynian kings and on the literary evidence relating 
to them, Th. Reinach, ‘Un nouveau roi de Bithynie', Rev. Num., 1897, pp. 
247 ff. (and L’Histoire par les Monnaies, 1902, pp. 167 ff.). Reinach was the 
first to insert Nicomedes III Euergetes between Nicomedes II Epiphanes and 
Nicomedes IV Philopator and to regroup the literary evidence about the 
last kings who bore the name Nicomedes. His starting-point was the Delphian 
inscription O.G.I. 345, republished recently in a more complete form by G. 
Colin in F. D. iii. 4, no. 77. The date of the accession of Nicomedes III is 
supplied by I. v. Priene, 55, and a dedication of Delos O.G.I. 346; Durr- 
bach, Choix, 101; Inscr. de Delos, 1579, cf. A. Plassart, B.C.H. xxxvi (1912), 
pp. 407 ff. Reinach also gave a fine survey of the leading features of the 
reign of Nicomedes III. On the Bithynian kings named Nicomedes, F. Geyer, 
P.W.K. xvii. 493 ff. 

105 nicomedes ii epiphanes. Inscription of Delos (dedication of Nico¬ 
medes II in honour of Massinissa), Durrbach, Choix, 93; Inscr. de Delos, 1577 
and 1577 bis, cf. 1578. Decree of the Ionian notvov: I. v. Priene, 55. Temple 
dedicated to his mother Apame: I.G. ii. 2 3172, cf. A. Wilhelm, Jahreshefte, 
xi (1908), pp. 75, 79 ff. nicomedes hi. Deli an inscriptions: O.G.I. 346; 
Durrbach, Choix, 101; Inscr. deDdlos, 1579 (127/6 b.c.) ; O.G.I. 342; Durrbach, 
Choix, 102; Inscr. de Delos, 2038 (110-109 B.c.), cf. O.G.I. 344; Durrbach, 
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Choix, 103; Inscr. de Delos, 1705 (merchants dealing with Bithynia). Delphian 
inscription: see above, p 783. Argos— I.G. iv. 558, and A. Wilhelm, loc. cit., 
(115/14 b.c.) ; Epidaurus — I.G. iv 2 . 591, cf. A. Wilhelm, loc. cit. nicomedes iv 
(before his accession) O.G.I. 343; Durrbach, Choix, 104; Inscr. de Delos , 1580 
(105/4-103/2 b.c.). The references in the Sacrifice calendar of Cos, Paton- 
Hicks, 35 , to king Nicomedes (rat avraij apepcu xal ftacnXeZ Nu<op,Tj[8ei) is 
assigned by R.Herzog on the ground of the lettering of theextant modern copy 
of the text (the stone itself is lost) to the time of Nicomedes I (R. Herzog, Ath. 
Mitt, xxx (1905), p. 180; cf. A. NeppiModona, L’ I sola di Coo, 1933, p. 183). 

106 Granius Licinianus, xxxv, pp. 28 and 29, cf. Th. Reinach, loc. cit. Note 
the characterization of Nicomedes: 'nam postquam Nicomedes Euergetes, 
<qui> est ita dictus quod beatos egentes faciebat multosque beneficiis alii- 
ciebat’. 

107 The preface to the Periegesis of Ps.-Scymnus gives interesting evi¬ 
dence of the mood of the population of Asia Minor in the first years of the 
existence of the Roman province. The author pays reverence to the great 
city of Rome, vv. 231 ff. Rome is to him aarpov n koivov rrjs oXrjs olxovpevrjs. 
But his real sympathy is with the glorious kings of Pergamon, the great heroes 
of the Greek population of Asia Minor (vv. 16 ff. : rot? eV IIepydp.<p | fiamXevcnv, Sv 
r) Sofa Kal reOvrjKOTwv | napa. irdot-v ijp.lv £cD(ra Sea Travros fievei) . The Bithynian 
dynasty is the true successor of the Attalids (v. 50 f. : iy<l> 8 ' dxovcjv 8ion rd>v 
vvv fiaaiXetov | (iovos fiacaXiKrjv xprjaTOTrjra vpoapepeis) protected as they were 
by the great god of Greek Asia Minor, Apollo of Didyma. In his summary 
Ps.-Scymnus lays great emphasis on the part of his Periegesis that deals 
with the barbarian tribes and stresses the point that his work is not 
only interesting but also useful. He does not fail to emphasize that he gives a 
list twv epTroptiisv oaa t ioriv evTVxeorara (v. 86). The interest of Nicomedes 
III in didactic poetry, in learned handbooks, is paralleled by the interest 
which Attalus III had in treatises on agriculture. On the identity of the king 
and on the date of the publication of the treatise, L. Pareti, ‘Quando fu 
composta la periegesi del pseudo Scimno’, Saggi di St. ant., &c., dedic. a G. 
Beloch, 1910, pp. 133 ff.; cf. A. Plassart, B.C.H. xxxvi (1912), p. 409, n. 2, and 
G. Daux, B.C.H. Ivii (1933), pp. 77 ff. On the character of the work and its 
sources, my Skythien und der Bosporus, 1933, pp. 28 ff., cf. Gisinger, P.W.K. 
v A. 685 ff. Add to my bibliography p. 28, n. x, U. Hofer, ‘Die Periegese des 
sog. Skymnos’, Rh. Mus. Ixxxii (1933), pp. 78 ff. 

108 Help to Rome: Memnon, 29. On the Heracleans at Athens, above, 
Ch. IV, p. 592, n. 354. 

109 On Cyzicus, above, Ch. IV, pp. 587 ff., nn. 345 ff. History of Cyzicus in 
the late Hellenistic period, F. Hasluck, Cyzicus, 1910, p. 175 f. 

110 On Sinope and its commerce see above, Ch. IV, pp. 593 ff., n. 356. B. N. 
Grakov in his corpus of stamps with the names of the astynomi (B. N. Grakov, 
Ancient Greek ceramic stamps with the names of the Astynomi, Moscow, 1929 
(in Russian)) has dealt with their chronology. It is very probable that in 
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Roman times the jars were no longer stamped, and it is evident from the 
author’s lists that there was no notable decline in the Sinopian commerce in 
the second century B.c. As regards the Sinopians at Athens, above, Ch. IV, 
loc. cit. Cf. Chr. M. Danov, Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg. xii (1939), pp. 225 ff. (in 
Bulgarian with French resume). 

111 Delian honours to Laodice, the sister of Pharnaces I and sister-wife of 
Mithridates IV Philopator Philadelphus, Durrbach, Choix, 74; Inscr. de Delos, 
1555-6; to Mithridates V Euergetes, Inscr. de Delos, 1557 and 1558; Durrbach, 
Choix, 99 (129 B.c.), cf. Durrbach, Choix, too; Inscr. de Delos, 1559. See also 
the agonistic catalogue of Chios in which among the victors in the horse-races 
appears Mithridates Euergetes: M. Segre, IlMondo class, ii (1932), pp. 132 ff. 
(who suggests Eupator, but see L. Robert, B.C.H. lix (1935), pp. 453 ff.). 
Delian honours to Mithridates Eupator, O.G.I. 369; Durrbach, Choix, 113; 
Inscr. de Delos, 1560: statues of Eupator and of his brother Chrestus dedicated 
in 115 B.c. by a former gymnasiarch; Durrbach, Choix, 114; Inscr. de Delos, 
1561: dedication to Zeus Urius, the great protector of maritime commerce 
and especially Pontic commerce, for the safety of Eupator and Chrestus (same 
date). Relations between Pontus and Athens before and after the accession 
of Mithridates: W. S. Ferguson, H.A., pp. 437 ff.; Durrbach, Choix, p. 216. 
Coins of Mithridates, Head, H.N. 2 , p. 501; Th. Reinach, Mithridate Eupator, 
pp. 476 ff. (German transl.); Babelon-Reinach, Rec. Gen. i. i 2 , 1925; Ch. 
Seltman, Greek Coins, p. 273 f., cf. L. Laffranchi, 'Nuovi testi numismatici 
sulle vittorie Romane nel Ponto', Hist, ix (1935), pp. 39 ff., and F. Imhoof- 
Blumer, Num. Z. xlv (1913), pp. 169 ff. (for the municipal bronze coinage of 
the time of Mithridates VI). 

112 The Heroon of Mithridates: F. Chapouthier, ‘Le Sanctuaire des Dieux 
de Samothrace Expl. Arch. Delos, xvi, 1935. The inscriptions, revised by 
the same writer, ibid., pp. 32 ff. Cf. Durrbach, Choix, 133-6, and Inscr. de 
Delos, 1562-74. For the building and its sculptural decoration, E. Dyggve, 
F. Poulsen, K. Rhomaios, Das Heroon von Kalydon, 1934, pp. 95 ff. On 
Helianax, son of Asclepiodorus, see note to Inscr. de Delos, 1552. On the 
possible connexions of his family with Rhodes, ibid., note to 1556. 

113 Note that it was an Amisene who set up at Delos a statue of an Athenian 
holder of a court-title of Mithridates Euergetes, Durrbach, Choix, 100; Inscr. 
de Delos, 1559. In his note to this inscription Durrbach quotes the funeral 
epigram of the two brothers Pharnaces and Myron, probably Amisenes, who 
were driven by a storm to Seriphos, where they were taken for pirates and 
killed by the peasants, Kaibel, 214. Protus, who built them a cenotaph on 
Rhenea, was an Amisene himself, probably resident in Delos, where his four 
sons erected his statue, Inscr. de Delos, 1984, cf. 2598, 1 . 23. A. Wilhelm, 
Jahreshefte, iv (1901), Beibl., p. 17, and B.C.H. xxix (1905), pp. 410 ff., is 
right in assuming the existence of a numerous Amisene group of merchants 
at Delos. Cf. Ch. IV, note 355 on the Amisenes at Athens. It is interesting to 
find that no Sinopians are attested at Delos and none are found among the 
friends of Helianax while they were so numerous at Athens. Was this 
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because Sinope was mainly a centre of transit trade and Amisus was the chief 
harbour for the products of the country itself including the slaves ? 

Durrbach, Choix, 137 and note; Inscr. de Delos 2039, 2040. 

»s On the policy of Mithridates VI see, besides the classical work of Th. 
Reinach, Mithridate Eupator, 1890 (and German translation), my chapter 
'Pontus’ in C.A.H. ix, pp. 225 ff. (with bibliography); J. Carcopino, Hist. Rom. 
ii, pp. 402 ff. New light on the expansion of Mithridates’ protectorate over 
the Greek cities of the ‘left’ Pontus has been recently shed by a fragmentary 
inscription of Apollonia Pontica, a decree of the city in honour of a com¬ 
mander of a military detachment sent by Mithridates to help (?) the city, 
see Chr. M. Danov, Jahreshefte, xxx (1936), Beibl., pp. 87 ff.; id., Bull. Hist. 
Soc. Sofia, xiv (1937), pp. 65 ff., and id., Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg. xii (1939), 
pp. 237 ff. Cf. the inscription of Olbia, below, Ch. VII, n. 13. 

116 On the history of Galatia in the second century b.c., F. Stahelin, Gesch. 
der Kleinasiatischen Galater, 2nd ed., 1907, p. 49 (Heraclea and Lampsacus) 
and 50 ff., cf. Burchner and Brandis, P.W.K. vii. 519 ff. and 534 ff. On the 
decree of Lampsacus (S.I.G. 3 591) see M. Holleaux, Rev. E.A. xviii (1916), 
pp. 1 ff., Rome etla Grece, &c., pp. 53 ff., and C.A.H. viii, p. 179; E. Bickermann, 
Phil. Ixxxvii (1932), pp. 277 ff.; L. Robert, B.C.H. lix (1935), p. 498, n. 1. 
Galatian slaves on the Greek market: Stahelin, loc. cit., p. 47, n. 3; Wester- 
mann, P.W.K. Suppl. vi, 934 (based on A. Calderini, La Manomissione &c., 
1908). Hellenization and Phrygianization of Galatia, J. G. C. Anderson, 
J.H.S. xix (1899), pp. 312 ff. Funeral barrows of the family of Deiotarus: 
Remzi Uguz, ‘Karalar Hafrivati’, Turk Tarih, Arkeologya ve etnografya 
Dergisi, ii (1934), pp. 102 ff., and French resume, p. 308, cf. Remzi Oguz Arik 
et J. Coupry, ‘Les tumuli de Karalar et la sepulture du roi Deiotaros II’, 
Rev. Arch., 6 ser., vi (1935), pp. 133 ff. 

117 Above, pp. 571ft; cf. A. H. M. Jones, Cities See., pp. 175 ff., and Fr. 
Cumont, C.A.H. xi, pp. 606 ff. 

118 Ariarathes V and Athens: W. S. Ferguson, H.A., p. 300 f. Decree of 
Dionysiac artistes: O.G. 1 . 352; I.G. ii 2 , 1330; B.C.H. 1 (1926), p. 497 f.; A. Wil¬ 
helm, Jahreshefte, xxiv (1929), pp. 184ft. 1 L. Robert, Et.Anat., p.449. Statue of 
Cameades, I.G. ii 2 . 3781. Ariarathes VII and Delos, Durrbach, Choix, 
136 g.; Inscr. de Delos 1576, cf. 1575. 

119 K. Regling, ‘ Dynastenmiinzen von Tyana, Morima und Anisa in 
Kappadokien’, Z.N. xhi (1932), pp. 1 ff. 

120 On the urbanization of Cappadocia, A. H. M. Jones, loc. cit. Ariara- 
theia was still a Greek city in the second century b.c., I.G. ii. 2 980, cf. 
Jones, loc. cit., p. 430, n. 1, and 431, n. 12. But, like many Hellenistic 
capitals, it sank into insignificance after the transfer of the capital to another 
place. The equation Nyssa-Nysa suggested by Jones is very doubtful. On 
Tyana, Jones, loc. cit., p. 430, n. 9. The foundations of Archelaus were either 
unknown to Strabo as not mentioned by his source, or appeared to him not 
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worth mentioning. Inscription of Anisa, Michel, 546 (after Curtius Ges. Abh. 
ii. 1894, pp. 271 ff., 429 if.). It has been discussed recently by F. Cumont, 
Rev. E.A. xxxiv (1932), pp. 135 ff. (cf. C.A.H. xi, p. 608), and K. Regling, 
loc. cit., p. ir, cf. W. Ruppel, IJoMrevfia, Phil. Ixxxii (1927), p. 443 f.; 
A. H. M. Jones, loc. cit.; W. W. Tam, The Greeks in Bactria and India, p. 19; 
and L. Robert, Rev. Phil, xiii (65) (1939), p. 211. Ruppel assigns the inscrip¬ 
tion to Roman times and regards the iroXireviia as a ‘griechische Landmann- 
schaft', perhaps a military colony (J. Oehler, Monatsschr. f. Gesch. d. Judent., 
xvii (1909), p. 329, suggests Jewish settlers). I see no reason for dating the 
inscription in the Roman period, i.e. after Pompey. Even if it were so, it 
is improbable that a quasi-urban constitution was granted to Anisa by 
Pompey. 

121 On the history of Syria after Epiphanes see the summary of E. R. 
Bevan in C.A.H. viii, pp. 518 ff., and ix, pp. 397 ff. (bibliography, viii, pp. 
778 ff.), cf. Honigmann, art. 'Syria', P.W.K. iv a. 1618 ff. parthia —W. W. 
Tam, C.A.H. ix, pp. 574 ff.; R. H. McDowell, Coins from Seleucia on the 
Tigris, 1935, esp. pp. 201 ff. N. C. Debevoise, A 'political history of Parthia, 
1938. Armenia —bibliography, C.A.H. xi, p. 880, cf. E. T. Newell, Num. 
Notes and Mon. Ixxxii (1938), pp. 25 ff. judaea —I cannot quote the 
enormous bibliography concerning the Maccabees. Excellent short summaries 
of the events will be found in E. Bickermann, Die Makkabder, 1935, Der 
Gott der Makkabder, 1937, and Inst. Sel., p. 168. On the progress made by the 
Nabataeans before and after 130 b.c. and on the Arab states in Syria, 
U. Kahrstedt, ‘Syrische Territorien in hellenistischer Zeit’, Gott. Abh., N.F. 
xix. 2 (1926), pp. 86 ff.; E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., p. 168. hemesa— Strabo 
xvi. 2. 10, p. 753, cf. Benzinger, P.W.K. v. 246 f., and A. H. M. Jones, 
Cities &c., pp. 258, 261 f. On edessa —my chapter ‘Parthia’ in C.A.H. xi, 
p. 115, and bibliography p. 881, cf. A. H. M. Jones, loc. cit., p. 221. chalcis 
and the Ituraeans—Benzinger, P.W.K. iff. 2091 f.; A. H. M. Jones, ‘The 
Urbanization of the Ituraean Principality’, J.R.S. xxi (1931), p. 265, and 
Cities &c., p. 255. commagene —Honigmann, P.W.K. Suppl. iv. 987 ff. ; 
A. H. M. Jones, Cities &c., pp. 243 ff.; and F. Cumont, C.A.H. xi, p. 608, 
cf. E. T. Newell, loc. cit., pp. 30 ff., and G. Jacopi, Dalla Paflagonia alia 
Commagene, 1936. 

122 Half-independent satraps—Diod. xxxffi. 28. Local dynasts: lysias— 
Strabo xvi. 2.10, p. 753 (46-44 B.c.), and Jos. A.J. xiv. 40 (63 b.c.) ; Honig¬ 
mann, P.W.K. xiii. 2330, no. 5. beroea—P osid. Fr. 24, F. Gr. Hist. 87; 
Pomp. Trog. Prol. 39; Jos. A.J. xiii. 365; Strabo xvi. 2. 7, p. 751; W. Otto, 
P.W.K. viii. 511, n. 3; Honigmann, P.W.K. xii. 192 f. Otto thinks that it 
was Dionysius, son of Heracleon, who founded the tyranny, straton—J os. 
A.J. xiii. 384. On the tyrannies in the Phoenician cities and in Transjordan, 
G. Holscher, Paldstina in der per sischen und hellenistischen Zeit, 1903, pp. 83 ff., 
and U. Kahrstedt, ‘SyrischeTerritorien’, &c., pp. 91 ff., cf. A. H. M. Jones, 
Cities &c., p. 257, and n. 40. It is not always possible to discriminate 
between Greek city tyrants and petty Arab dynasts. On the city tyrannies 
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in the Seleucid Empire in general, above, Ch. IV, n. 230 and E. Bikerman, 
Inst. Sel., pp. 106 ff. 

123 On the granting to the cities of the status of Upd, aovXos, and avrovop,os, 
see U. Kahrstedt, ‘Syrische Territorien, ’ &c., pp. 73 ff., and especially the 
fine remarks of E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., pp. 149 ff. (p. 153, list of the 
cities Upal nai aavXoi) and 232 ff. (on the right of coinage). Cf. A. H. M. 
Jones, Cities &c., pp. 227 ff. and the interesting paper by H. Seyrig, Syria, 
xx (1939), pp. 35 ff. (cf. E. Bikerman, Rev. Phil, xiii (1939), p. 339)- E. 
Schlesinger, Die griechische Asylie, and A. Heuss, Stadt und Herrscher, do 
not mention the asylia of the Syrian cities. 

124 Seleuceia in Pieria. Ptolemies—S./.G. 3 475 (about 229 b.c.). Seleucus 
I V—S.E.G. vii. 62 ; C. B. Welles, R.C. 45; M. Holleaux, B.C.H. Ivii (1933), 
pp. 6ff. Demetrius and Tryphon—U. Wilcken, Hermes, xxix (1894), pp. 436ff.; 
V. Chapot, Mem. de la Soc. d. Ant., lxvi (1907), pp. 172 ff.; C. B. Welles, R.C. 
71 and 72. Grypus— O.G.I. 257; C. B. Welles R.C. loc. cit., cf. E. Bikerman, 
Inst. Sel., pp. 140,192. Coins—E. T. Newell in C. B. Welles, R.C., p. 292, n. 3, 
cf. Head, H.N. 2 , p. 783; B.M.C., Galatia, &c., Intr., p. lxxi. Tetrapolis— 
B.M.C., Galatia, &c., Intr., p. lviii, and pi. xvm, 5-8; E. Bikerman, Inst. 
Sel., p. 234. Autonomous copper of most of the Syrian cities, Head, H.N. 2 , 
pp. 778 ff.; U. Kahrstedt, loc. cit.; A. H. M. Jones, loc. cit., pp. 246 ff., 255, 
and E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., p. 234 f. 

125 Asylia of Aradus, Strabo xvi. 2. 14, p. 754. On the coinage of Aradus 
and Marathus, Head, H.N. 2 , pp. 788 ff., 792 ff., cf. G. F. Hill, B.M.C., 
Phoenicia, Intr., pp. xxxii ff. On Marathus, Honigmann, P.W.K. xiv. 1435 ff. 
Cf. U. Kahrstedt, loc. cit.; A. H. M. Jones, Cities &c., p. 239 f., 251, and 
257, and E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., p. 140. On the coins of Aradus and the 
Phoenician cities in general, J. G. Milne, ‘The coinage of Aradus in the Hel¬ 
lenistic period’, Iraq , v (1938), pp. 22 ff., cf. W. Otto, ‘Beitr. z. Seleukideng.', 
1928, pp. 15 ff. 

126 Autonomy of Tyre, S.E.G. ii. 330; A. Wilhelm, Wien. Anz. lix (1922), 
pp. 11 ff. (letter of Tyre Upas nal davXov to Delphi, probably about the 
recognition of its liberty). Cf. the decree of Teos, S.E.G. iv. 601. On the 
asylia of Tyre, Wilhelm, loc. cit.; none of these documents nor the auto¬ 
nomy of Tyre are mentioned in the book by W. B. Fleming, The History of 
Tyre, 1915, pp. 65 ff. Money paid by Tyre for its autonomy, Strabo xvi. 2. 23, 
p. 757 - °^X *>770 t<luv j 3 acnXecov S’ eKpidrjoav avTovopoi povov puKpa dvaXuxravTes 
aXXa Kal vtto tcHv 'Pcopalcov fefiaicocrdvTOW rrjv indviov yucoprjv. The procedure 
was probably the same as in the case of Seleuceia. The king informed Rome 
about his grant. Rome endorsed it and probably maintained the autonomy 
of the city after the annexation of Syria. Coinage of Tyre, Head, H.N. 2 , 
pp. 799 ff.; E. Bikerman, Inst. Sd., p. 235, and especially E. T. Newell 
in C. Kraeling, Gerasa, 1938, p. 375; Num. Notes and Mon., lxxxii (1938), 
pp. 39 ff., and Dura Report, vii-viii, 1939, pp. 443 ff., cf. J. G. Milne, Iraq, v 
(1938), pp. 22 ff. According to E. T. Newell, the high reputation of Tyrian 
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coins was established in the second century b.c. Under Alexander Balas and 
his successors the city issued an enormous amount of new coins, mostly of 
the Ptolemaic standard, with the head of the reigning king on one side and 
the Ptolemaic eagle on the other. From 124 B.c. to A.D. 59, the period of 
autonomy, Tyre coined its own abundant money on the same standard and 
with similar types: eagle on the reverse and Heracles on the obverse. These 
coins enjoyed a great reputation and are found all over Palestine, Phoenicia, 
Syria and the Farther East (hoard of Teheran, Noe 2 , no. 1081). Most of them 
were shekels (tetradrachms) and half-shekels (didrachms), with some drachms 
(quarter of a shekel). When the Romans put an end to this coinage they began 
to strike similar coins at Antioch. This Roman coinage was regarded through¬ 
out Syria and Mesopotamia as a continuation of the Tyrian and shared its eclat. 
This accounts for the name apyvpiop TvpLov uopparos or dpyvpiov Tvpiov given to 
it in many documents of the first and second centuries A.D. This name cannot 
be interpreted as meaning 'silver of Tyrian standard’, because the standard was 
not exactly the same. The history of the Tyrian coinage sketched above, 
which is paralleled by that of the coinage of other Phoenician cities and of 
Seleuceia in Pieria, is highly characteristic of the economic life of the period. 
It shows how strong the cities were in the late second and the early first 
century B.c. and the important part they played in the commerce of the 
time, being practically rivals, not subjects, of the kings. It is very instructive 
to compare the coinage of Tyre with that of Ptolemais-Ake recently illus¬ 
trated by E. T. Newell in his masterly monograph ‘Late Seleucid mints in 
Ake-Ptolemais and Damascus’, Num. Notes and Mon. lxxxiv (1939). It 
must be noted that Ptolemais-Ake never became autonomous and was used 
by the Seleucids as a minting-place until c. 106 b.c. 

127 War between Aradus and Marathus, Diod. xxxiii. 5; Strabo xvi. 2. 12, 
p. 753, cf. Honigmann, P.W.K. xiv. 1432 f. 

128 Posid. Fr. 2, F. Gr. Hist. 87, cf. ii c, p. 164 (142 B.c.), Cf. E. Bikerman, 
Inst. Sel., pp. 72, 79. 

129 Strabo xvi. 2. 18 and 20, p. 755, cf. 2. 8: rivBapos aKponoXis rfjs Kvp- 
pr]OTiKTjs teal XrjaTTjpiov ev<f>ves. On the robberies which persisted after Pompey, 
J. Dobias, ‘Les premiers rapports des Romains avec les Parthes &c.’, Arch. 
Orient, iii (1931), pp. 247 ff. 

130 On the Hellenes in Syria, W. Otto, Phil. Woch., 1926, pp. 39 ff., esp. 
42, cf. W. Graf Uxkull-Gyllenband, B.G.U. v. 2 (1934), p. 27, and E. Bicker- 
mann. Die Makkabder, 1935, and Der Gott der Makkabder, 1937. 

131 Commagene—above, note 121. On the mentality of the kings see my 
article Ilpoyovo 1 in J.H.S. lv (1935), p. 63, cf. my paper ‘Dura and the problem 
of Parthian art’, Yale Class. Stud., v (1935), p. 241 f., H. Schaeder, Vortr. d. 
Bibl. Warburg, iv, 1924-5, pp. 137 ff., H. Junker, W drier mid Sachen xii (1929), 
pp. 155 ff. and A. D. Nock, Evvvaos deos, Harv. Stud., xli (1930), p. 27. On the 
social and economic structure of Commagene, my Soc. and Ec. Hist, of the R. E., 
ch. vii, n. 7 (Italian edition). For the inscriptions of Antiochus, besides the 
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comments of Jalabert and Mouterde, see A. Wilhelm, ‘Zu der Inschrift Konig 
Antiochos I von Kommagene aus Samosata’, Wien. Stud, xlvii (1929), pp. 
127 ff., and F. Kruger, ‘ Orient und Hellas in den Denkmalem und Inschriften 
des Konigs Antiochos I von Kommagene’, 1937 ( Greifsw. Beitr. z. Lit. und 
Stilfr., 19). New fragments of inscriptions of Antiochus, of the same type as 
that of Nimrud Dagh, from Samosata and Palas, G. Jacopi, Dalla Paflagonia 
alia Commagene, 1936, pp. 21 ff. For the feudal structure, Jalabert and 
Mouterde, Inscr. i, no. 47, col. iv, 5, and no. 51, 1 .14. 

132 Coins of Ptolemy the tetrarch and his son Lysanias, B.M.C., Galatia, 
&c., Intr., p. Ixxiii, cf. pi. liv; Head, H.N. 2 , pp. 783 ff. 

133 Mount Hermel—P. Perdrizet, ‘Le Monument de Hermel', Syria, xix 
(1938), pp. 47 ff. The Mausoleum of Sampsiceramus of Hemesa: C. Watzinger, 
‘Das Grabmal des Sampsigeramos von Emesa’, Kunsthistoriske Sallskapets 
Publikation, 1923, pp. 18 ff., and Denkmdler Palastinas, ii, 1935, p. 37. 
Inscription, O.G.I. 604. 

134 The Hellenistic elements in the life of Palestine before the Maccabees 
and the Hellenistic character of the monarchy of the Hasmonaeans have 
been stressed recently in E. Bickermann’s two books, Die Makkabder, 1935, 
and Der Gott der Makkabder, 1937. Cf. the Greek inscriptions and paintings 
in the hypogees of Marissa, one of which ( O.G. 1 . 593) mentions an 'Ano AAo- 
(f>dv7]s UeujjLalov, ap£as tujv eV Mapiarji BiScovicuv. On the meaning of the term 
‘ Sidonianssee E. Bickermann, Rev. Hist. Rel. cxv (1937), pp. 203 ff.,who takes 
it as equivalent to South Phoenicians. Whether South Phoenicians or real 
Sidonians, the Sidonians of Marissa were completely hellenized. The archaeo¬ 
logical evidence has been collected, dated, and carefully studied by C. Wat¬ 
zinger, Denkmdler Palastinas, ii, 1935, pp. 10 ff.: Hasmonaean coins—p. 23; 
Mausoleum of Jonathan—p. 22; late Hellenistic graves—pp. 59 ff.; Marissa 
—pp. 17 ff. and A. Reichenberg, Denkmdler der judischen Antike, 1937, 
pis. 10 ff. Cf. my pi. lviii. 

135 The Nabataeans and Petra: A. Grohmann, P.W.K. xvi. 1453 ff.; my 
Caravan cities, 1932, pp. 37 ff., esp. 51 ff.; N. Glueck, ‘A newly discovered 
Nabataean temple &c .,' A.J.A. xli (1937), pp. 361 ff. (early first century A.D.), 
cf. ibid, xliii (1939), pp. 381 ff.; G. and A. Horsfield, ‘Sela-Petra &c. ’, Quart. 
Dep. Ant. Pal. vii (1938), pp. 1 ff. (careful excavation and description of rock- 
cut houses); G. Holscher, P.W.K. ix. 1170 ff. (history of the city; topography 
and monuments are not discussed). Coins: G. F. Hill, B.M.C., Arabia &c., 
1922, Intr., pp. xi ff. Nabataean coinage begins with Aretas III, the Philhellene 
(87-62 B.c.), who added Damascus to his caravan-state and minted coins in 
imitation of late Seleucid coins both in his own capital and at Damascus, with 
his own portrait and Greek legends. On his bronze coins of Damascus the 
reverses show the figure of the Tyche of that city (E. T. Newell, Num. Notes 
and Mon., lxxxiv (1939), pp. 92 ff.). His successor Obodas II, however, who was 
no longer in possession of Damascus, substituted Aramaic for Greek legends. 
El Khazne is dated by C. Watzinger ,Denkmdler Palastinas, ii, p. 77, in the 
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time of Aretas IV Philopatris and Philodemus (9 b.c.-a.d. 40) and interpreted 
as the Heroon of this king. To him he ascribes also the building of the Hellenistic 
city. I do not think that the hellenization of the city started so late. The 
question, however, can only be solved by systematic excavations. Nabataean 
pottery: J. H. Iliffe, Quart. Dep. Ant. Pal. vi (1936), pp. 12 ff., cf. iii (1934), 
p. 132. Nabataean sculpture, as represented by the finds made by Glueck, 
certainly goes back to Hellenistic sculpture in general. Cf. Ch. Picard, Rev. 
Arch, x (1937), pp. 244 ff. and C.R. Ac. Inscr. 1 937, pp. 440 ff. 

136 The find in S. Arabia: H. Schlobies, Forsch. und Fortschr. x (1934), p. 
242 f. The head in the British Museum: R. P. Hinks, B.M.Q. xi (1937), pp. 
153 ff., cf. my pi. xcvi and description (for the date and interpretation). 
Strong Hellenistic influences are shown by another find made in S. Arabia, 
in the ruins of Ukhadud, viz. the two bronze lion heads, now in the British 
Museum, published by Sydney Smith, B.M.Q. xi (1937), pp. 154 ff., and pi. 
xlii, and assigned by him to the period before a.d. 50. On S. Arabia’s 
economic life A. Grohmann, * Siidarabien als Wirtschaftsgebiet’ i, Osten und 
Orient i. 4, 1922 and ii, Schr. Philos. Fak. Deutsch. Univ. Prag, xiii. 1933. 

137 Parthia: above, n. 121, cf. W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 
chs. i and ii, esp. p. 30; M. Rostovtzeff, C.A.H. xi, pp. 104 ff., and N. C. 
Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia, 1938, pp. 28 ff. and 70 ff. 

138 On Armenia, above, n. 121. Tigranes I—F. Geyer, P.W.K. v A. 969 ff. 
On the coinage of Tigranes I, E. T. Newell, Num. Notes and Mon. lxxxiv 
(1939), pp. 95 ff. 

139 On Dura in Seleucid and Parthian times, my remarks in C.A .H. xi, pp. 
115 ff. (with bibliography), cf. above, pp. 482ff. The inscriptions of Dura- 
Europus: S.E.G. vii, nos. 331 ff. (with bibliography), cf. the annual Reports, 
v, vi, vii-viii. The parchments and papyri of Seleucid, Parthian, and Roman 
times: F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, 1926, pp. 281 ff., and in the 
annual Reports: ii, pp. 201 ff., v, pp. 295 ff., vi, pp. 416 ff., vii-viii, pp. 426ff.; 
Munch. Beitr. z. Pap. xix (1934), pp. 351 ff. (Rostovtzeff) and 379 ff. (Welles); 
cf. A. R. Bellinger and C. B. Welles, ‘A third-century contract of sale from 
Edessa in Osrhoene’, Yale Class. Stud, v (1935), pp. 95 ff.; C. B. Welles, Z. 
d. Sav.-Stift. Ivi (1936), pp. 99 ff., and ‘Dura Papyrus ioi’. Archives d’Hist. 
du Droit orient, i (1937), pp. 261 ff. Cf. above, Ch. IV, n. 221. Archaeological 
material of the Parthian time: M. Rostovtzeff, ‘Dura and the problem of 
Parthian art', Yale Class. Stud, v (1935), pp. 157 ff., and Dura-Europos and 
its Art, 1938. My pi. xcvn. 

140 On Seleuceia on the Eulaeus, the memoirs of Cumont quoted in 
C.A.H. xi, p. 116, and Rostovtzeff, C.A.H. xi, pp. 115 ff. All the inscriptions 
found at Seleuceia are reprinted in S.E.G. vii, 1-33, see especially 1, 3 (Nico¬ 
laus, the gymnasiarch), 6, 12, 13, 14, 25, cf. F. Cumont, C. R. Ac. Inscr., 
1937, pp. 313 ff. and 1938, pp. 305 ff. Several new restorations and in¬ 
terpretations of the two metrical inscriptions S.E.G. vii, 13 and 14, 
A. Wilhelm, 'Drei griechische Epigramme aus Susa und aus Heliopolis- 

3261.3 o 
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Baalbek’, Gott. Nach., Fachgr. I, N. F., i. 4 (1935), pp. 79 ff. Manumissions 
and their purely Greek character, L. Robert, Rev. Phil, x (1936), pp. 137 ff. 
Babylonia in the Seleucid and Parthian period, M. Rostovtzeff, ‘Seleucid 
Babylonia’, Yale Class. Stud, iii (1932), pp. 3 ff., and C.A.H. xi, pp. 115 ff., 
cf. M. Enger, Mnem. vii (1938), pp. 136 ff. Gymnasium at Babylon, S.E.G. 
vii. 39. 

141 Sir Aurel Stein, ‘An Archaeological Journey in Western Iran’, Geogr. 
Journ. xcii (1938), pp. 324 ff., cf. the forthcoming full account of the careful 
work of excavation done by the author, which will soon be published by 
Macmillan & Co. On the statue of the Parthian dignitary, A. Godard, ' Les 
statues Parthes de Shami’, Athar e Iran, ii (1937), pp. 285 ff. My pi. xcviii. 

142 See, e.g., Strabo, xvi. 2. 4, p. 749( Seleucis); 9, p. 751 f. (Laodicea): etra 
AaoSlueia, ini rfj daXar-n] KaXXicrra eKriapevrj Kal evXlpevos ttoXls, \copav re 
e^ovcra iroXvoivov rrpos rfj dXXr/ evKapmq.' rot? pev ovv ’AXe£av8pevoiv avrt) 
wet pexci to rrXelarov tov olvov, to vrrepKeipevov rrjs iroXecos opos ndv KardpneXov 
exovoa pexP 1 oxe8ov n rcov Kopvcf>d>v (note the flourishing export of wine to 
Alexandria) ; 10 , p. 752 (Apamea) : Kal xd>pas eviropet TraprroXXrj^ evBaipovos', 
16, p. 755 (Coele-Syria) : Sia ppelrai Sc rrorapols dpSovcri x^ipav evhalpova Kal 
TTap<j>opov ; 20, p. 756 (Damascus); 17 AapauKTjvrj X^P 0 - St-afcpdvTOJS inaivovfievT) 
ktX. It is certain that Strabo took much of his information from his Hel¬ 
lenistic sources. 

143 Posid. Fr. 9, F. Gr. Hist. 87; E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., pp. 91 and 95, 
who gives details about Sidetes’ army and quotes some other passages bearing 
on the organization of the train (dnoaKev-fj) of Seleucid armies. I may quote 
in this connexion an interesting silver emhlema published by A. Sambon, 
Le Musee, iii (1906), pp. 75 ff., pi. xri. This emblema is adorned with the 
portrait head of Antiochus VII Sidetes covered with a Parthian bashlik and 
with a tore round the neck. This Parthian garb may mean that Antiochus 
after his victories over the Parthians is here represented as the king of his 
conquered enemies. The dish, bowl, or cup to which the emblema originally 
belonged might be one of those which Antiochus distributed to the officers 
and soldiers of his victorious army in memory of their exploits (see the 
following note). The emblema is a fine product of Seleucid artists and testifies 
to the flourishing state of the toreutic art in Syria in the late Seleucid period 
(cf. above, Ch. IV, n. 313, and Ch. V, n. 118.) 

144 Posid. Fr. 13, F. Gr. Hist. 87. On the date, F. Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist, ii c, 
p. 167 f. The banquet may have been given to Himerus either as Parthian 
governor or during the time of his independent rule (124-122 b.C. according 
to the coins, R. H. McDowell, Coins from Seleucia on the Tigris, 1935, p. 202 f., 
219). 

145 Posid. Fr. 24, F. Gr. Hist. 87; E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., p. 95. 

146 Strabo xvi. 2. 23, p. 757 (Tyre) and 24 f. (Sidon), cf. above, n. 126. I 
cannot enter here into the history of blown glass. The basic text, a ‘pocket 
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history ’ of glass manufacture, is Pliny, N.H. xxxvi. 190-9. An interpretation 
of this text and a technical and stylistic analysis of the earliest specimens of 
blown glass (with bibliographical references) will be found in the valuable 
papers of D. B. Harden, ‘ Romano-Syrian glasses with mould-blown inscrip¬ 
tions’, J.R.S. xxv (1935), pp. 163 ff., and Bull. Metr. Mus. xxxi (1935), p. 193; 
cf. W. A. Thorpe, ‘The prelude to European cut glass’, Journ. Soc. of Glass 
Technology, xxii (1938), pp. 5 ff. I may point out in this connexion that Pliny 
in the passage quoted above does not mention gold glass and painted glass. 
The great demand for ‘Murrine’ glass in Italy begins according to another 
statement of Pliny (N.H. xxxvii. 18; Thorpe, loc. tit., p. 11) at about the 
same time, c. 60 B.c. My pis. cix and cx. 

147 Strabo xvi. 2. 19, p. 756, cf. W. S. Ferguson, H.A., p. 391; P. Roussel 
Delos, col. ath., p. 92, n. x. There cannot be any doubt that Tryphon took and 
damaged Berytus. For a while Berytus may have been in decay. However, 
it is probable that the city was one of the mints of the Seleucids and coined 
its own autonomous money (under the name of Laodicea in Phoenicia) later 
than Tryphon. Unfortunately these coins cannot be exactly dated, G. F. Hill, 
B.M.C., Phoenicia, Intr., p. liii. 

148 On the goods exported from Syria in the Roman Imperial period, 
L. C. West, ‘Commercial Syria under the Roman Empire’, Trans. Ant. 
Phil. Ass. lv (1924), pp. 159 ff., cf. R. Mouterde, Mel. Un. St. Joseph, 
xii (1927), p. 288, and F. Heichelheim, ‘Roman Syria’, T. Frank, Econ. Surv. 
iv. 1938, pp. 203 ff. Export of wine to Alexandria, above, n. 142. Relations 
between Tyre and the other Phoenician cities and Alexandria as attested by 
the Phoenician standard of their autonomous coins, above, n. 126. Some 
ancient trading houses of Phoenicia still busy in 150 B.c., R. Eisler, Zeitschr. 
d. Morg. Ges. lxxviii (1924), pp. 61 ff. 

149 On the trade of Seleucid Syria with India and perhaps a sporadic trade 
with China in the third century B.c., above, p. 455 ff. On the report of Chang 
K’ien, known in two versions, those of Ssu-ma Ch’ien (99 b.c, or somewhat 
later) and Pan-Ku (a.d. 92), W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 
pp. 513 ff., cf. 280 ff. On the silk-route, A. Herrmann, Das Land der Seide 
und Tibet ini Lichte der Antike, 1938, pp. 27 ff. (Quellen u. Forsch. z. Gesch. 
d. Geogr. u. Volkerk. i). The uninterrupted commercial intercourse between 
Syria and Parthia is attested by many coin-hoards found in modern Persia. 
In these hoards, belonging to the time of Parthian domination, Seleucid 
silver and copper are fairly well represented alongside of Parthian and 
Bactrian coins, see for example the hoards of Ardabil (Noe 2 , 63) and of 
Kermanshah (Noe 2 , 547). (The hoards of Kuh-i-Taftan, Noe 2 , 583, and that 
of an unknown place in Persia, Noe 2 , 809, contained only Seleucid and 
Bactrian coins; they testify to trade between Syria and Bactria in the second 
century b.c.) I may note in this connexion that at Dura Seleucid currency 
was still in circulation long after Dura became Parthian; see the note of A. R. 
Bellinger in my Dura-Eurofos and its art, p. 138, n. 7. Cf. the interesting 
remarks of C. G. Seligman on the Chinese bull-headed rhyton, which he with 
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probability derives from similar rhytons of Seleucid or Parthian workmanship, 
C. G. Seligman, Custom is King: Essays presented to Dr. R. R. Marett, 1936, 
of. id., Antiquity, xi (1937), p. 20. 

150 Relations between Italy and Syria are attested by many facts, especially 
by the role played by Oriental merchants in the life of Puteoli (R. Annecchino, 
‘Pozzuoli antica nei traffici di Roma con 1 ’Oriente’, Atti IV Congr. Naz. St. 
Rom. i (1938), pp. 224 ££., with bibliography) and by the activity of Syrian 
merchants at Delos (above, Ch. V, notes 123 and 124). It is an interesting 
observation of Ch. Picard (Syria, xiv (1933), pp. 318 ff.) that the symbolical 
figures of the trident and of the trident and dolphins which occur both in the 
late Hellenistic Syrian mosaics of Delos and on some later mosaics of Pompeii 
and Hadrumetum may be regarded as invented by the Phoenicians and 
borrowed from them by the merchants of Pompeii. I may quote in addition 
the hoard of 40 silver coins found at Campli near Battaglia in Picenum 
(Italy). The majority were cistophori, but among them there were, besides 
a late tetradrachm of Lysimachus, tetradrachms of Demetrius I Soter, of 
Eucratides and of Tyre, the last dated 77/6 B.c. The hoard was therefore 
buried after 77 B.C., Noe 2 ,130; K. Regling, Z.N. xxxviii (1928), p. 98. The find 
is a brilliant illustration of what I have said on the orientation of trade in 
the sections dealing with the Pergamene kingdom and with Delos. Asia Minor 
and Syria were the lands which provided Italy with the most important 
merchandise, especially slaves. 

151 Strabo xvi. 1. 27, p. 748, note especially his description of the 
pvXapxoi'. oi yap napoiKodvres eKarepwdev top irorapov pvXapgot, ydjpav ovk 
eviropov eyovres, fjrrov Se airopov vep.6p.evoi, Svvaareiav enaaros ISia rrepi- 
fiefiXrjpevos iSiov teal reXd>viov egei, xal tout’ ov perpiov. ^aXcTrop yap iv rols 
roaovrois uai tovtois avda.8e<n koivov dpopiaOrjvai per pop to rq> eprropcp XvaireXes. 
In this section, describing the caravan route, Strabo certainly confuses 
Hieropolis-Bambyce with Edessa. That the caravans after having crossed 
the Euphrates should recross it again in order to reach Bambyce is out of the 
question. On the location of Scenae see Weisbach, art. SKi)vai in P.W.K. v A. 
470. 

152 Palmyra: see bibliography in my Caravan Cities, pp. 224 ff., and my 
remarks, pp. 31 ff., cf. D. Schlumberger, ‘Ftudes sur Palmyre’, Berytos, ii 
(J 935 )> PP- 149 ff-; A. von Gerkan, 'Die Stadtmauer von Palmyra’, ibid., 
pp. 25 ff. and Z. S§czykowski, ‘ Recherches sur la reconstruction du plan de 
l’ancienne Palmyre', Biuletyn historii sztuki i kultury, vi (1938), pp. 271 ff. 
(in Polish with French resume). On the status of Palmyra in the time of 
Augustus, D. Schlumberger, Syria, 1939, xx, pp. 43 ff. Pre-Augustan remains 
of the temple of Bel at Palmyra have been revealed by the careful excavations 
of the still extant temple by the Syrian Service des Antiquites. The 
remains will soon be published and studied by M. H. Seyrig. On the trade 
routes in the Syrian desert, Pere Poidebard, La Trace de Rome dans le desert 
syrien, 1934, cf. id., C.R. Ac. Inscr. 1934, p. 26, and the review of his book 
by Sir Aurel Stein, Geogr. Journ. 1935, Jan., pp. 66 ff. Cf. the remarks 
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of H. Seyrig, ‘Commerce maritime de Palmyre Ann. de l’Inst, de Philol. 
et d'Hist. Or. iv (1936), pp. 397 ff. Cf. Addendum to this note. 

153 The rayonnement of Nabataean commerce may be inferred from the 
distribution of the Nabataean inscriptions as listed in P.W.K. xvi. 1457 ff. 
(A. Grohmann). Grohmann’s article does not contain a section dealing 
with the development of Nabataean trade. It is interesting to note that many 
of the Nabataean inscriptions were found between Forat and Dumaetha and 
at Dumaetha itself (Musil, Arabia Deserta, pp. 195, 301, 303, 470, 494, 515). 
Note also the comparatively numerous Nabataean inscriptions in Egypt. 
Relations between the Nabataeans and Sabaeans, J. H. Mordtmann, ‘Ein 
Nabataer im Sabaerlande’, Klio, xxv (1932), pp. 429 ff., cf. above, notes 135 
and 136. On the merchants from the great trading centres of Arabia in Delos 
and elsewhere in Greece, above, Ch. V, n. 124. 

*54 See above, pp. 781 ff. and my article in Anatol. Stud. pres, to W. H. 
Buckler. On the Phoenician standard in Seleucid coinage. Head, H.N. 2 , 
pp. 764 ff., and above, notes 126 and 148. 

155 J. Dobias, ‘Les premiers rapports des Romains avec les Parthes’, &c.. 
Arch. Orient, iii (1931), pp. 258 ff. 

156 J. Dobias, loc. cit., pp. 215 ff., against Th. Mommsen, R.G. iii, p. 143, 
and F. Cumont, Syria, vi (1925), p. 282, n. 1, and id., Fouilles de Doura-Euro- 
pos, 1926, p. xxviii, n. 2. We must not forget that the great successes of 
Mithridates II of Parthia were quite recent and showed that the weakness of 
Parthia was a temporary phenomenon favourable to Rome and so to be made 
use of. 

157 On the political history of Egypt under Euergetes II and the two 
Cleopatras see the excellent monograph by W. Otto and H, Bengtson, ‘Zur 
Geschichte des Niederganges des Ptolemaerreiches. Ein Beitrag zur 
Regierungszeit des 8. und des 9. Ptolemaers', Bay. Abh., N.F. xvii (1938), 
pp. 22-194. In this study the reader will find all the available sources quoted 
and analysed. I may, however, in this note mention some basic documents 
which bear directly on the subject of this book. The first proclamation of 
peace of Euergetes II of 145/4 B - c - i s known, in the form in which it was 
published in Egypt, exclusively from quotations: U.P.Z. 161, col. 3, 57 ff.; 
162, col. 5, 21, and col. 9, 21, cf. col. 7,18 and U. Wilcken’s comments on these 
documents pp. 60 and 83; Teb. 699; Ostr. B.G.U. 1311; P. Neut. x, 24, cf. 
U. Wilcken, Arch. Pap. xi (1933), p. 147 and W. Otto and H. Bengtson, loc. 
cit., pp. 26 and 46. On the decree of Cyprus, below, n. 193, and Otto and 
Bengtson, loc. cit. The decree of about 139 b.c. in favour of the priests quoted 
in Teb. 6 , 40, is discussed by Otto and Bengtson, loc. cit., p. 38. It hardly 
formed part of a general amnesty decree of the type of those of 145/4 an d 118 
b.c. The attitude of the Greeks of Alexandria towards Euergetes II during 
the amixia is illustrated by the king’s order of 124 b.c. partly preserved in 
Teb. 700. By this order all the gymnasia, politeumata (?), and other associa¬ 
tions of Alexandria were summoned to declare, under penalty of death, their 
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land property in the chora. This property was then sold, certainly—at least 
in part—for the profit of the king’s Kexo)piop.evos A oyos. On this document 
see Otto and Bengtson, loc. cit., pp. 67 ff. I may note in this connexion that 
my interpretation of two passages in U.P.Z. 196 quoted in the text does not 
coincide with that given by Otto and Bengtson, loc. cit., p. 130. With the 
disturbances of the time of Euergetes (or Philometor?) may be connected 
the services rendered to the city of Heracleopolis by Archippus, son of Zoilus, 
a Macedonian, probably a military commander ( strategos ?) mentioned in his 
funeral epigram, S.E.G. viii, 370; S.B. 7803. On the <$>i\avBpoma of Soter II 
(108 B.c.) mentioned by Diod. xxxiv-v. 20, see the same authors, p. 171. They 
were very probably included in a general amnesty decree of this king. The 
inscription of Cyrene of 109/8 (?): G. Oliverio, Doc. ant. d. Africa Italiana, ii. 2, 
no. 538; S.E.G. ix. 5; cf. the interpretation of this inscription by Oliverio, 
loc. cit., V. Arangio-Ruiz, Riv. Fit. lxv (15) (1937), pp. 266 ff., Otto and 
Bengtson, loc. cit., pp. 122 ff. and 174 f., and P. Roussel, Rev. F.A. xli (1939), 
pp. 5 ff. Roussel tentatively assigns the document either to the time of 
Philometor or to that of Euergetes II, cf., however,W. Otto, Bay. S.B., 1939,3, 
pp. 16 ff. See below, nn. 186, 192. Shorter summaries of the events of the 
time of Euergetes II and the two Cleopatras and narratives of those subse¬ 
quent to the death of Cleopatra III will be found in E. R. Bevan, History 
of Egypt, &c., pp. 306 ff., and P. Jouguet, L’Egypte Ptolemaique, pp. 155 ff., 
cf. on the role of Euergetes II and its significance C. Preaux, ‘La significa¬ 
tion de l’epoque d’Euergete II’, Actes V e Congr. Pap., 1938, pp. 345 ff., and 
on the gradual decline of Greek civilization in Egypt in the late Ptolemaic 
period F. Oertel, ‘Der Niedergang der hellenistischen Kultur in Aegypten’, 
N. Jahrb. Kl. Alt. xxiii (1920), pp. 361 ff. 

On the civil and dynastic wars in Egypt during the period we are consider¬ 
ing see the remarks of C. Preaux, Chr. d’Fg. xi (21) (1936), p. 118, and ibid., 
xi (22) (1936), pp. 542 ff. On the meaning of apigia —a term repeatedly used 
by contemporary sources to designate the civil war of the time of Euergetes, 
while the term to paxq is used in a more general sense and especially for the 
troubles of the time of Epiphanes and Philometor (P. Collart et P. Jouguet, 
Ft. de Pap. ii (1933), p. 33)—see Preisigke, Wort. ; Liddell and Scott (newed.); 
C. Preaux, Chr. d’Fg. xi (21) (1936), p. 543, and Otto and Bengtson, loc. cit., p. 
65. On P. Bond. ii. 401, 20 (p. 12), of in b.c., and the amixia mentioned in it, 
Otto and Bengtson, loc. cit., p. 160. To the letters relating to the revolt of 
the Thebaid in 88 b.c., reproduced by Wilcken, Chr. 12, and Hunt-Edgar, 
Sel. Pap. ii. 417 and 418, add some more letters of Platon, P. Collart, Rec. 
Champottion, 1922, pp. 273 ff., and P. Bouriant 10, 11, and 12; O. Kruger, 
Race. G. Lumbroso, 1925, pp. 316 ff., and P. Ross.-Georg. ii, 1929, no. 10; 
P. Bad. 16; cf. the report of a village scribe of the Pathyrites nome speaking 
of an invasion of a region in the Latopolites and Pathyrites nomes by some 
of the ‘rebels’, W. Spiegelberg, Zeitschr.f. A eg. Spr. lxv (1930), pp. 53 ff. Cf. C. 
Preaux, loc. cit., p. 548. At Hermupolis we find in 79/8 B.c. a strong garrison 
which consisted of a detachment of mercenary soldiers, to a large extent men 
from Syria and Idumaea, F. Zucker, ‘ Doppelinschrift spatptolemaischer Zeit 
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aus der Garnison von Hermopolis Magna’, Berl. Abh., phil.-hist. Kl. vi (1937, 
published in 1938), cf. A eg. xviii (1938), pp. 279 ff. (a group of soldiers of this 
detachment is styled ol napepeSpevovres iv 'Eppov noXei £ivoi ' AnoXXoividraL 
&c.). In 64/3 b.c. in the Heracleopolite nome were stationed ol napepeBpevovres 
iv toil vopcoL Inneis (B.G.U. viii, 1747> ■ I 74^) an d ol dnoTe.Tayp.ivoL r[ak 
oTpaTTjyuiC' ©pfialoi nevTapovpoi (B.G.U. viii, I749> I 75°)» and in addition 
some nXoTa ffaXaaana at the disposal of the dioecetes (B.G.U. viii, 1744-6). On 
this last, my paper in Et. Andreades (above, Ch. V, n. 134). Cf. the document 
of the first century B.c. concerning the transport of grain to Alexandria, 
H. Zilliacus, A eg. xix (1939), pp. 59 ff. and U. Wilcken, Arch. Pap. xiii (1939), 
pp. 223 ff. The cornships according to this document were protected by 
special soldiers styled ol [nepl tt]v] Biolxrjoiv pagaipopopoi xal emnXoL (1. 19 f.). 

158 Teh. 5, cf. Wilcken, Chr., nos. 65, 260, 307, and 339 (sections of the 
decree reproduced in the various chapters of the Chrestomathy), and Hunt- 
Edgar, Sel. Pap. ii. 210 (the best-preserved parts of the decree with some 
improved readings). On the general character of the document, F. Preisigke, 
‘Die Friedenskundgebung des Konigs Euergetes II. ’, Arch. Pap. v (1913), pp. 
301 ff.; U. Wilcken, U.P.Z. i, pp. 498 ff., and W. Schubart, Arch. Pap. xii 
(1936), pp. 10 ff. Cf. C. Preaux, Chr. d’Ug. xi (22) (1936), pp. 545 ff. 

139 The name piXdv 6 pa>na is often used for our documents, especially in 
quotations (e.g. Teb. 73, 3, and 124, 7, and 36: nponepiXav 9 pcDm)[pivovs], cf. 
739, 40), see Preisigke’s paper quoted in the preceding note and U. Wilcken, 
U.P.Z. i, pp. 498 ff. One may be inclined to find the full and official name of 
the documents in such quotations as Teb. 73, 3 (113-11 B.c.): /car[a] to ixxel- 
pevov tlov pi [Aa ]vOpebncov npocrraypa or B.G.U. 1156, 24 f. (16 B.C.), and 
B.G.U. I053j Mitteis, Chr. 105, ii, 4®- (13 B.C.): npooraypa piXav 9 pd>na>v xal 
ipyaoias, cf. P. Oxy. 785 (a.d. 1), especially if one accepts the correction 
evepyeala for ipyaala suggested by F. von Woess, Das Asylwesen Aegyptens, 
&c., 1923, pp. 97 ff., cf. C. Preaux, Chr. d’£g. x (19) (1935), p. 114. However, 
Woess’s correction is not necessary. IJpooraypa ipyaoias was probably a 
special order regulating compulsory work. In this case npooraypa piXav 0 pd>- 
na)v probably means an order which contains a piXavdpamov, a grant. It is 
more appropriate therefore to use for the combination of dpioeis and npoo- 
TaypaTa, which the documents under review represent, the general name 
piXdvQpoma under which the documents were known in Egypt. The names 
‘amnesty decree' and ‘peace proclamation ’ are modern. A list of piXavdpwna 
will be found in U. Wilcken, U.P.Z. i, pp. 498 ff., cf. on the decrees of 
Euergetes II, above, n. 157, and on that of Auletes, U. Wilcken, Arch. Pap. vi 
(1920), pp. 405 ff. On the Ptolemaic mandata see my Introduction to Teb. 
703, and the contributions of various scholars quoted above, Ch. IV, n. 77. 

160 On the archives of Menches see especially M. Engers, De Aegyptiarum 
xaipdiv administratione, &c., 1909, cf. my Kolonat, pp. 1 ff. A good picture of 
Menches as he appears in the light of the documents contained in his archives 
will be found in G. McLean Harper Jr., ‘Menches, homogrammateus of Ker- 
keosiris', A eg. xiv (1934), pp. 14 ff. 
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161 Some of these documents have been studied by W. Kunkel, Arch. Pap. 
viii {1927), pp. 187 ff., and Z. d. Sav.-Stift. xlviii (1928), pp. 285 ff. 

162 An interesting specimen of a thoroughly hellenized Egyptian, perhaps 
of the priestly caste, or an egyptianized Greek or Thracian, a man who was 
thoroughly familiar with Egyptian religion and history and at the same time 
received an excellent Greek education, is afforded by Isidorus, who compiled 
in the first century B.c. four long poems in Greek praising the great goddess 
Hermuthis-Isis. The poems have been engraved on the pillars of the vestibule 
of the temple of the goddess in one of the villages (Ibion Eicosipentaruron) 
near Tebtunis. They were found and published by A. Vogliano, Primo 
Rapporto degli scavi . . . nella zona de Madinet Madt, 1936, cf. S.B. 8138-41; 
S.E.G. viii. 548-51. Cf. my remarks above, p. 410, and in the forthcoming Mel. 
Radet, and W. Otto and H. Bengtson, loc. cit., pp. 81 ff., and passim. We 
can hardly discover the national identity of Isidorus: he has a high regard 
both for the Egyptians and for the Greeks and Thracians, that is to say, for 
the constituent elements of the population of his village. Typical represen¬ 
tations of the Greco-Egyptian intellectual aristocracy of the Greek villages are 
furnished by the many basalt and granite statues of priests and ‘ presidents ’ 
of various sanctuaries of the Fayum, mostly of the late Ptolemaic and early 
Roman times. See pi. c. As an example of an Egyptian who played an im¬ 
portant political and military role in the time of Euergetes II, I may quote 
the famous Paos, a general of the king in the Thebaid at the time of the 
amixia. The evidence which concerns him has been collected several times, 
most fully by Otto and Bengtson, loc. cit., pp. 69 ff.; cf. Phommus, the epi- 
strategos and strategos of the Thebaid of ill b.c., ibid., pp. 8 and 161. I may 
also cite Tatas, an Egyptian or Anatolian, a ‘royal doctor’ (j 3 amXu<ds larpos) 
who is mentioned in the lawsuit of Hermias as having quoted in his report (npoa- 
avapopa) to the strategos the order of the king concerning the Tapiyetnal of 
Thebes. Tatas need not necessarily be regarded as a personal doctor ( Leibarzt) 
of the king. He may have been an Egyptian doctor in the royal service (like 
the fiaoiXiKol SiKaorai, &c.), perhaps in the charge of the sanitary side of the 
operations performed on the bodies of the deceased by the various corpora¬ 
tions connected with the embalming of corpses (U.P.Z. 162, col. 2, 25, and 
the note by Wilcken). Cf. Ch. VIII. 

163 The family which I have quoted in the text is known from several 
Demotic documents (U. Wilcken, U.P.Z. ii, nos. 163-9), which were found 
apparently in the same grave in which the Theban x oa X^ TaL buried or kept 
their archives {U.P.Z. ii, p. iv), among them the acts of the famous lawsuit 
of Hermias {U.P.Z., nos. 160-2). On these documents and on the Greco- 
Egyptian family of Hermias and Apollonius see U.P.Z. ii, p. 43 (the genea¬ 
logy of the family) and p. 95 (character of the family). Similar was the family 
of Horus from the Pathyrites nome, the egyptianized Persian or Ionian, a 
former soldier, E. N. Adler, J. G. Tait, F. M. Heichelheim, F. LI. Griffith, 
The Adler Papyri, 1939, cf. C. Preaux, Chr. d’Eg. xiv (28) (1939), pp. 393 ff., 
and U. Wilcken, Arch. Pap. xiii (1939), p. 218. 
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164 On U.P.Z. 148 see C. Preaux, ‘ Lettres privees grecques d’figypte 
relatives a l’education’, Rev. Beige, viii (1929), pp. 767 ff. (with bibliography). 
On the use of two languages in Ptolemaic Egypt cf. W. Peremans, Ant. Class. 
iv (1935), pp. 403 ff. The fact that a Greek was invited to teach in an Egyp¬ 
tian family of which the members apparently did not speak Greek (otherwise 
why should the prospective teacher learn Aiyvrrna ypapipara ?) is significant. 
It is an interesting observation of Edgar and Smyly that in 171 B.c. most of 
the commanders and owners of river boats which transported grain to Alexan¬ 
dria have good Greek names, ‘whereas in the list of ordinary boats carrying 
goods and passengers in Petr. iii. 107, the names are almost entirely Egyptian’. 
Does this mean that gradually the transport business was concentrated in 
the hands of the Greek bourgeoisie of Egypt, that is to say, that the Greeks 
progressively became the wealthier part of the population, or that the Greek 
names of the shipowners prove nothing more than a thorough amalgamation 
of the Greek and Egyptian bourgeoisie, the formation of a new class which was 
neither Greek nor Egyptian ? On the problem of Macedonian, Greek, Semitic, 
Thracian, and other foreign names and Egyptian names, see the bibliography 
quoted in the articles by F. Zucker quoted above, n. 157, and L. Robert, Rev. 
Phil, xiii (65) (1939), p. 179. The role of the kotoikoi in the life of a provincial 
city is further illustrated by an inscription of Aphroditopolis, dated 57/6 b.c., 
set up by of eV tov yvfivaalov to their gymnasiarch, who was at the same 
time Ivjrdpyrjs err' av8pwv KmoLKiov Imreov, S.E.G. viii. 53 G cf. B.G.XJ. 
1x88 (15/14 B.C.), 2 ff. : Trapd Kacrropos [y] vpv [a<7i] dpyov Kopa Kal tlov aWtov 
[t<u]v iv rrji Kaiprji kcitoIkcov Kal tcov aAAcuv yeupycov Kal tcjv fia<n\tK(uv yecjpy&v 
t[< 3 v] iv rrji. Ku>p.r)i KaroLKovvTcvv. The k&toikoi may have been of various 
origin. Some of them were but slightly hellenized (the Jews especially kept 
strictly to their religion, names, and mode of life, see Teb. 817, 818, and the 
other papyri quoted in 817, Intr., cf. 882) but socially they belonged to the 
upper class, that of the Greeks. On the relations between Greeks and natives 
in genera], below, Ch. VIII. I may quote as proof of the ‘ superiority complex ’ 
the tone in which Hermias, the fpyepdjv in avSpcjv of Omboi in Upper Egypt, 
speaks of the Theban xoagdrai, a group of lower priests highly esteemed by the 
natives, in his complaints against them. Cf. Addendum to Ch. IV, pp. 263, &c. 

165 On the relations between priests and temples and the Ptolemies see 
above, Chs. IV and V. The comparison between the inscription of Canopus 
and that of Rosetta was first drawn by U. Wilcken, Grundz., p. 95, cf. W. 
Spiegelberg, Priesterdekrete von Kanopus und Memphis, 1922; W. Otto, 
‘Siegesfeier des Ptolemaios IV. und Priestersynoden’, Bay. S.B., 1926, 2, p. 
32 f. On the yf} Upa above, Ch. V, n. 130. On the gifts and especially the 
yfj aviepcDixivr), see my remarks, G.G.A. clxxi (1909), p. 623, and Wilcken’s 
comments on U.P.Z. 153-5. Most scholars (for example C. Preaux, Econ. Lag., 
pp. 486 ff.) regard the concessions of Euergetes II to the priests in 118 b.c. 
as a real surrender, as a grant to the priests of complete immunity and 
freedom in the management of the yrj Upa, in addition to full recognition 
of their rights to the yfj dvi.epcjp.evrj. I doubt this. The paragraphs of the 
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(frtXdpBpcona dealing with the grants to the temples (Teb. 5, 11 . 57 ff.) are in a 
very confused state. In my opinion what we have is not the original text, but 
an abbreviation. Hence the seemingly chaotic character of these paragraphs. 
Brief as they are, they do not suggest to me that the priests received from 
Euergetes complete immunity. I see remission of some taxes and nothing 
more. The lines interpreted as dealing with the yrj Upa, 11 . 60 ff.: ra? 

Upas \apovpa<;~\ crK€[v'\dl,eLV | 7rape[v]p[e]cn p.rjbepua, iav §e Sia to>v Upe[aiv .... 
S] loiKctodai appear in the piXavQpoma at the end of the paragraph which deals 
with the dviepcopeva. I am therefore inclined to regard them as referring to 
the latter, not to the yrj Upa. The yrj Upa was dealt with in the first lines of 
the section of the piXavOpcona which referred to the temples. The statement 
of the king about the yrj Upa is of a confirmatory, not a reformatory, charac¬ 
ter. No essential changes were introduced by it, 1 . 50: [npoc^reTaxacnSe K[al 
r r]V Up\ ai' yfjv Kal r[dj dJAAar Up[ds rrpoaobovs | r]as vvapyovcras rots Upols 
[[..]] peW [Kupijcos. The temples were merely protected against unlawful 
acts of the officials. No wonder that in the documents belonging to the 
archives of Menches the yrj Upa is managed in the traditional way by the 
officials of the crown. Quite different was the problem of the yrj aviepcopevr). 
Though the yrj dviepajpevrj was not a new feature in the life of the temples, 
probably no strict rules existed about it. The officials of the crown, in order 
to stop the growth of these ‘private estates’ of the temples, tried to wrest 
from them as much of this land as was possible. The rest they wanted to treat 
as pieces of yrj Upa. The priests resisted. The struggle was acute. In the 
struggle Euergetes took the side of the priests. 

166 A careful collection of the evidence relating to this class is much desired. 
On the tax-contractors, their sureties, and the officials of the crown connected 
with tax-collection, see above, p. 328 f. 

167 The germs of liturgy which were inherent in the organization of the 
state-contracts by the Ptolemies have been pointed out in my Gesch. der 
Staatspacht, pp. 336 ff., and U. Wilcken, Ostraka, i, pp. 513 ff., cf. his Grundz., 
pp. 182 ff., and my review of the Ostraka in Woch.f. kl. Phil., 1900, pp. 124 ff. 
Cf. also on the liturgy of the Ptolemaic period F. Oertel, Die Liturgie, 1917, 
pp. 26 ff. 

168 My Kolonat, pp. 6 ff.; J. Lesquier, Les institutions militaires de I’Dgypte 
sous les Lagides, 1911, pp. 230 ff.; C. Preaux, Chr. d’£g. xi (21) (1936), pp. 
122 ff., and Boon. Lag., pp. 468 ff. The fact is attested by official regulations 
and by the wills of the «Aijpo%ot, e.g. B.G.U. 1185 and 1285, 5. 

169 W. Kunkel, Z. d. Sav.-Stift. xlviii (1928), pp. 285 ff., cf. U. Wilcken, 
Arch. Pap. ix (1930), p, 237, and C. Preaux, Boon. Lag., pp. 470 ff. Teb. 124, 
I repeat, is very fragmentary and its interpretation is difficult. Especially 
difficult are 11 . 30-36. The main problem is whether others than soldiers were 
allowed to acquire the KXrjpoi KaroutiKoi from their former holders, probably 
with the obligation of military service. L. 32: Ircpoi Se lbioKrrj[pi6vu)v] Kal 
aXXcov elSuip peTafiefhj [koow] ctsrrjv /ca[rotKtap] hardly justifies the conclusion 
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that the ISioKT-jpoves and other men who changed their status for that of a 
KaroiKos did so by purchasing a KXrjpos kcltoikikos (cf. 11 . 37 ff.). They may 
only have changed their status. However, the problem is obscure and we 
must await new evidence. 

170 See for example the famous letter of 1 b.c. written by Hilarion, a hired 
hand, who worked in Alexandria, to his wife Alis, who remained at home (at 
Oxyrhynchus) and was expecting a child (Oxy. 744; Hunt and Smyly, Sel. Pap. 
105). In this letter Hilarion instructs his wife to expose the baby if it be a 
girl. The letter has been discussed several times, most recently by F. Zimmer- 
mann, Act. V e Congr. Pap. 1938, pp. 583 ff., who points out that Hilarion was 
acting under the pressure of poverty and need. Cf. W. L. Westermann, 
P.W.K. Suppl. vi, 903, and Preisigke, Wort., s.v. avaipeoj : exposure of 
children as one of the sources of slavery attested in Egypt since the time of 
Augustus. I may point out in this connexion that a fragment of Musonius 
Rufus’ treatise El 7 rnvra ra yivopeva. reKva dpemeov, which advocates 
large families and combats abortion, &c., has been recently found in Egypt, 
J. Enoch Powell, Arch. Pap. xii (1937), pp. 175 ff. 

171 V. Martin, ‘Les papyrus et l'histoire administrative de l’Egypte greco- 
romaine’. Munch. Beitr. z. Pap. xix (1934), pp. 128 ff., who has collected some 
evidence on the part which fiscal interests played in determining the actions 
both of government officers and of taxpayers and workmen. Cf. W. Schubart, 
Arch. Pap. xii (1936), pp. 18 ff. For a different view, W. L. Westermann, 
Am. Hist. Rev. xliii (1938), p. 284. 

172 I cannot discuss in this book the administrative jurisdiction of the 
royal officials. I have dealt with it en passant in my Kolonat, pp. 67 ff. Since 
that time excellent work has been done in this field. The fundamental study 
is that of H. Berneker, ‘Die Sondergerichtsbarkeit im griechischen Recht 
Agyptens,' &c., Munch. Beitr. z. Pap. xxii (1935). See the useful summary 
in C. Preaux, £con. Lag., pp. 547 ff., and E. Balogh, Act. V‘ Congr. Pap. 
1938, pp. 21 ff. 

173 For this list cf. my Kolonat, pp. 71 ff. I shall discuss some of the features 
of the activity of the officials in the light of other documents presently. Here 
may be given some evidence concerning those features which I do not intend 
to discuss at greater length in the text. On the oradpol (Teb. 5. 168 ff.) and 
their role in the life of Egypt, above, p. 285 f., cf. C. Preaux, ticon. Lag., pp. 
38711., 477 ff. and Teb. 933 (third century). The paragraph of Teb. 5. 221 ff., 
dealing with the exaction of State debts from the laoi and hypoteleis by the 
pradores, has been corrected and interpreted by E. Schdnbauer, Z. d. Sav.- 
Stift. xlvi (1926), p. 206, cf. H. Liebesny, Aeg. xvi (1936), pp. 275 ff.; V. 
Arangio-Ruiz, Riv. Fit. lxv (15) (1937), pp. 266 ff.; C. Preaux, icon. Lag., 
p. 542. We may infer from this paragraph of Teb. 5 that the power of the 
officials of the crown as regards the laoi and hypoteleis who were crown 
debtors—powers which under Philadelphus still included the right of selling 
the debtor into slavery—were restricted by Philadelphus’ successors and 
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limited to the mere arrest of them. Even this seems to have been forbidden 
by Euergetes II. As regards Teb. 5. 231 ff. I may remark that the habit of 
pawning the working tools for debts is known to have existed since the early 
Ptolemaic times, Petr. ii. 13 (1), and P. Cairo Zen. 59633, 20. This was still 
done in hi b.c. in one of the villages of the Fayum, Teb. 878. In this case 
the debtors of the crown were not royal peasants. 

174 G. McLean Harper Jr., Aeg. xiv (1934), p. 29 f. It is interesting to com¬ 
pare the role played by Menches at Cerceosiris with that of Herieus, the 
topogrammateus of Pois in S. Egypt (Coptite nome) at about the same time 
(116 b.c.). Petenephotes, a humble paraschistes of Thebes, describes his posi¬ 
tion and influence in the following words (U.P.Z. 196, col. ii, 54 ff.; A. 
Wilhelm, Wien. Anz. lxxiv, 1937, pp. 71 ff.) : Kal rpo-irov riva wt[o? tov]tov rd 
oXa j rrjs Ihoecos Kai tlvojv aAA[aj]r run 1 | epoi dirobieoTaXfievtov Kcjpwv | Kal 
judAwrra rcbv eV riji. IJcocc TrpayjjLa\riK6jv Kal to vpeofieZov egovros \ rrapa tovs 
aXXovs rou[s] eV tt\l Ktbp.r) 1 j KaroiKovvras Kal diravTi Siapepovros, i.e. ‘he 
was the centre of life (the whole of it) in Pois and certain other of the villages 
assigned to me and especially of the officials of Pois, the most honoured man 
among the residents of the village, a man for whom everybody cared much ’. 
It is to be noted that Herieus died in his office, which he probably held for 
a long time. 

175 Teb. 10; U. Wilcken, Chr. 160, and Introduction; Hunt-Edgar, Sel. 
Pap- 339; G. McLean Harper, Jr., Aeg. xiv (1934), pp. 16 ff., cf. my Kolonat, 
p. 35 f. Cf. the case of the oIkovopms ru>v (titikwv at Dimeh, who in 98 B.c. 
was ordered by the king to pay a certain amount of com to the temple 
of this place, O.G.I. ijj, 179; U. Wilcken, Chr. 168; C. Preaux, icon. Lag., 
P- 531 - 

176 On the doreai, above, Ch. IV, pp. 289,414 f. and 420 f„ and notes 213 and 
215 ff.; Ch. V, p. 731 f. and n. 150 a. The habit of assigning the proceeds of 
certain taxes to higher officials was probably inherited by the Ptolemies 
from the Egyptian past and from Persia, and was in all probability not con¬ 
fined to Ptolemaic Egypt. The practice furnishes evidence of the widespread 
conception of the taxes as part of the private income of the king. Awpeai, in 
the form of the right to collect taxes, are frequently attested in Egypt, 
especially since the reign of Euergetes I. Those who profited by them were 
sometimes prominent personalities: Dicaearchus in the time of Philopator, 
the well-known Agathocles. To the evidence collected above add B.G.U. 
1834,51/50 b.c., which shows that the institution was in full vigour under the 
last Ptolemies. 

177 V. Martin, ‘Les papyrus et l’hist. adm. ’, Miinch. Beitr. z. Pap. xix 
(1934), pp. 138 ff., and C. Preaux, icon. Lag., pp. 514 ff.: ‘Les consequences 
de la responsabilite des fonctionnaires ’. Mile Preaux has collected and dis¬ 
cussed in this chapter ample evidence bearing on the relations between the 
government and the officials on the one hand and between the officials and 
the nonulation on the other. She rightly regards the material responsibility of 
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the officials as the root of the evil. But it must be kept in mind that this 
material responsibility was not an innovation of the Ptolemies. An earlier 
example of an official inspection is Teb. 788 (C. Preaux, loc. cit., p. 521). 

178 jifly Kolonat, pp. 53 ff., cf. above, pp. 717 ff. I cannot enter here into the 
discussion of the legality of torture either for extorting the truth from a 
person suspected of some crime or even from a witness or as punishment. 
The mention of torture expressis verbis in the complaints quoted above shows 
that, though probably legal, torture was not commonly applied to free men. 
A good treatment of the problem of torture in Roman law (without mention 
of the Hellenistic period) will be found in A. Ehrhardt, art. ‘Tormenta’, 
P.W.K. vi A. 1775 ff. Cf. for Ptolemaic Egypt in addition to the documents 
quoted in the text (Teb. 5, 1 . 58, and Amh. 31, 1 . 11— nevdavayKr), which pro¬ 
bably is an euphemism for torture; Teb. 789—orpe/JAai and B.G.U. 1847,k 
— fiaoavos), P. Lille 29, 1 .22 (fiacravos applied to slaves in the third century B.C.). 

179 An excellent treatment of the dvaycopijoeis, especially for the Roman 
period, will be found in V. Martin, loc. cit., pp. 144 ff.; cf. C. Preaux, icon. 
Lag., Index, s. v. dvax< 6 pr)cns and ‘greve’, esp. pp. 500 ff., and W. L. Wester- 
mann, Am. Hist. Rev. xliii (1938), pp. 276 ff. I cannot regard the' anachoresis’ 
as a right conceded to the natives by the government (Westermann). The 
‘walk-outs’ and ‘flights’ were traditional in Egypt. The kings, faced with 
the stem fact of scarcity of labour and with the impossibility of replacing the 
‘folded hands’, had only two means of combating the strikes: violence and 
negotiations. They used both of them, see C. Preaux, loc. cit. Nor can we 
say with Westermann that the ‘ anachoresis ’ was in the Ptolemaic period a 
group-action and in the Roman an individual one. Cases of individual flights 
are frequent, see in addition to B.G.U. 1797 (quoted by Westermann) the 
material collected by Mile Preaux, loc. cit., cf. Teb. 895, 71, and 1008. 

i8° p von w oesSj D as Asylwesen Aegyptens &c., 1923, cf. U. Wilcken, 
Introduction and notes to U.P.Z. 64,119,120, and 121, especially p. 571 (on 
the asylia granted to slaves); L. Wenger, Phil, lxxxvi (1931), pp. 427 ff. ; 
C. Preaux, icon. Lag., p. 487 f., with a list of inscriptions (p. 487, n. 2). Cf. 
the important dedication and petition (95/94 b.c.) of Magdola, O.G.I. 740; 
S.B. 7259; S.E.G. viii. 466. In speaking of the asylia in my paper in J.E.A. 
vi (1920), p. 178, n. 10, I exaggerated its role in the life of Egypt in the 
second and first centuries B.c. I now return to my views on the subject 
set forth in my review of Otto’s book (G.G.A. clxxi (1909), pp. 635 ff.) and in 
my Kolonat. I cannot share the view of Mile Preaux that the rights of im¬ 
munity, freedom from taxes (drdXeia), and asylia granted to several temples 
in the first century B.c. were a kind of legally unnecessary supplement to the 
same rights already granted to all the temples, but not respected by the 
crown officials. I have explained above why I do not think that such a 
general grant was ever extended to the temples. The decrees of asylia con¬ 
firm my point of view. Those who ask for the grant of asylia never mention 
that it is in fact a confirmation of rights already acquired. There is no doubt 
that by the decrees of asylia new rights were conferred on some temples. 
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Nor do I think that the immunity (exemption from liturgies) and ateleia 
conferred on the temples freed them from all the burdens imposed on them. 
The fact that the temples assure the rulers of their readiness to obey the laws 
shows that immunity and ateleia were partial, not general grants—freedom 
from some liturgies and taxes. I may mention that in the petition of 95/94 b.c. 
on behalf of the temple of Heron at Magdola, cited above, the two patrons 
of the temple complain not only of the general oppression of the temple by 
the officials of the crown (avKopavna teal aecapos) but in particular of 
their endeavour (regarded by the patrons as unlawful) to collect from the 
xipaos Upas yfjs certain taxes (the ivarov and the vavfhov). The officials 
certainly had reasons for doing so. Cf. G. A. Petropoulos, Act. V‘ Congr . 
Pap. (1938), p. 338. 

181 F. von Woess, Das Asylwesen, p. 190; C. Preaux, Chr. d'Bg. x (19), 
1935, pp. 114 ff. 

182 D. Schafer, Phil, lxxxviii (1933), pp. 296 ff.; C. Preaux, Chr. d’Bg. x (19), 
1935, pp. 109 ff., and Boon. Lag., pp. 543 ff.; W. L. Westermann, Am. Hist. 
Rev. xliii (1938), p. 278. The earliest example of a mans is Teb. 741 (187/186 
B.c.); cf. 895, 11 . 37, 117, 124 (referring to the activity of Hippalus, above, 
Ch. V, n. 137). Mile Preaux, loc. cit., p. 544, n. 2, gives a list of mams of the 
Ptolemaic period. 

183 E. Seidl, Der Eid im ptolemaischen Recht, 1929, pp. 86 ff.; C. Preaux, 
Chr. d’Eg. x (20), 1935, p. 358 f., cf. H. Zilliacus, A eg. xix (1939), pp. 70 ff. 
(esp. 73). 

184 C. Preaux, Chr. d’Bg. x (19), 1935, p. 114 f., and Boon. Lag., p. 546. 

185 On collective responsibility, C. Preaux, Boon. Lag., pp. 513 ff. 

186 On the ‘ Idios Logos ’ and its history see above, Ch. V, p. 707 ff., and notes 
128 and 151, cf. S.E.G. viii. 468 (59 b.c.). On the dbeanora see the remarks of 
P. Collart and P. Jouguet, Bt. Pap. ii (1933), pp. 33 ff., based on G. Plaumann, 
'Der Idios Logos’, Berl. Abh., phil.-hist. Kl. xvii (1918), p. 10, cf. C. Preaux, 
Boon. Lag., p. 409. Some recent documents have supplied us with new 
evidence on this subject, esp. the inscription of Cyrene of 109/8 b.c. (?) quoted 
above, n. 157 (S.E.G. ix. 5. U. 61 ff.): iav nves twv im ypelais reTaypevwv | rj twv 
aXXwv tlov vtto tt)v fiaaiXelav | raaaopivwv dSianora alnqawvrai | 77 Karq^Cyna- 
[Leva, ftrj rrapaappayi£ea 9 waav j ra virdpxovra twv KaraiTLwpcevwv p.q8e | els 
pvXaKrjv napahiSoTwaav p.qre airovs \ P"qre rovs oUeras avrwv avev rod rrapd | 
twv xprjp.aTiaTwv Kofiiaai xprjp.aTiap.ovs. Cf. V. Arangio-Ruiz, Riv. Fil. lxv 
(15), 1937, p. 273 f. We may perhaps connect with the ownerless and 
confiscated property the ‘unsold’ property which appears occasionally in 
documents of the second and first centuries b.c., see Teb. 5, 9; 699, 6 (piXdv- 
Bpwna of Euergetes II of 145/4 B C - relating to the temples), and espe¬ 
cially the amnesty decree of Euergetes II found in Cyprus, T. B. Mitford, 
Arch. Pap. xiii (1938), p. 3 2 > H- 8 ff.: Kal Kop.\iteaOai ra in] | drrpaTa airo 
twv ISlwv avrwv twv 81a ravra [8i)p.evdevTwv (?)]. Cf. Teb. 716, II (158 
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B.C.). From the wording of the inscription of Cyprus we may infer that the 
a-npara formed a special department of financial administration, which 
included confiscated private property not yet sold. The question of the 
management and real meaning of airpara must be studied in the light of the 
documents of Roman times dealing with a npara and yevrip.aToypapovp.eva, 
see my Kolonat, pp. 133 ff., esp. 136 ff. and 150 ff. On the confiscated 
property in Cyprus and Cyrenaica see below, and on confiscated lands in 
Thera, assigned to soldiers of the Ptolemaic garrison, I.G. xii. 3. 327 (middle 
of third century b.c.). 

187 On the condition of Karanis, A. R. Boak, ' Irrigation and population 
in the Fayum’, The Geographical Review, xvi (1926), p. 361. 

188 On B.G.XJ. 1730 see W. Kunkel, Arch. Pap. viii (1928), pp. 212 ff., n. 
15, cf. U. Wilcken, ibid, x (1932), p. 252, and W. Otto, Hist. Zeitschr., clii 
(1935), p. 543. It is of interest to see that the government tries—before 
having recourse to its own grain stored in Alexandria—to ensure a supply of 
grain for Alexandria by pressure on the grain merchants. In normal times, 
therefore, Alexandria depended on private trade, on the surplus of grain 
produced in the x^>P a - The king probably preferred to export his own grain 
and to sell it abroad for good silver. O. Kruger, ‘Agricultural production in 
Hellenistic Egypt’, Bull, of the State Ac. of Mat. Civ. cviii (1935), p. 102 f., 
(in Russian), suggests that the purpose of the order was not to secure grain 
for Alexandria but to keep grain in Middle Egypt, where there were bad 
crops in 50/49. I regard this interpretation as extremely improbable. 

189 F. Heichelheim, Wirtsch. Schwank., pp. 33 ff. and 24, and for the prices, 
his lists, pp. hi ff., cf. his Wirtschaftsg., p. 456. 

19° w, w. Tarn, C.A.H. x, pp. 35 ff. There is a certain exaggeration in 
Tam’s panegyric of Cleopatra. The alleged fact that Egypt was quiet under 
her rule may be true (though based on negative evidence); but she was 
supported by Antony and his legions, and before that by Caesar. On the 
other hand, negative evidence in a period where the evidence is scanty is of 
very little use. The two famines of her time, though probably caused by a 
low Nile, were certainly aggravated by the bad condition of the dikes and 
canals and by the general depopulation of Egypt. This is obvious to every one 
who knows Egypt. Her popularity with the laoi is based on very slight evi¬ 
dence. Like the other Ptolemies, she was jealous of her treasury and was 
certainly very rich personally. This does not mean that the country was 
prosperous. Her granaries might have been full while there was scarcity of 
grain in the country. A good find of documents may shed much desired light 
on conditions in Egypt in her time. On Cleopatra’s currency, Th. Reinach, 
Rev. P.G. xli (1928), pp. 182 ff., and F. Heichelheim, Wirtsch. Schwank., p. 37. 
Note that the bronze coins of Cleopatra minted on a reduced standard (one- 
quarter of the weight of the bronze coins of Auletes) which were studied by 
Giesecke, Das Ptolemaergeld, pp. 71 ff., probably belong to the very beginning 
of her reign, see A. Baldwin Brett,' A new Cleopatra tetradrachm of Ascalon 
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A.J.A. xli (1937), pp. 452 ff., cf. Ph. Lederer, Num. Chr. lxxi (1938), pp. 65 ff. 
This shows that the economic situation in Egypt was no better in the early 
part of her reign than in the critical time before Actium. The only extant 
decree of Cleopatra, of 41 b.c. (S.B. 7337; Lefebvre, Mel. Holleaux, 1913, 
pp. 103 ff.; P. Collomp, Rech. sur la Chancellerie et Diplomatique des Lagides, 
1926, p. 196), shows that the agents of the government were no better under 
her than before. Note how anxious Cleopatra, the Alexandrian queen, was 
to keep the Alexandrians in a good mood. Cf. S.B. 7457; E. Breccia, Bull, 
de la Soc. Arch. d’Alex. xxiv (1929), p. 66, n. 5. 

191 W. L. Westermann in his valuable and interesting paper, ‘The 
Ptolemies and the welfare of their subjects’. Am. Hist. Rev. xlvi (1938), 
pp. 271 ff., has briefly summarized the different views expressed by various 
scholars on the general policy of the Ptolemies and has stated his own. In 
combating the exaggerations of several modem scholars I am afraid that 
he himself exaggerates in his somewhat rosy picture of the Ptolemaic regime. 
In the main his views coincide to a certain extent with my own, as set forth 
above, and those of Mile Preaux (see her Economic royale des Lagides). Mile 
Preaux insists on the policy of the Ptolemies being ‘royal’, not racial. By 
‘royal’ she probably means in accordance with the traditional policy of 
Oriental kings, who directed and organized the political, social, and economic 
life of their respective monarchies and protected the weak against the strong. 
While, however, the leading principles—the philosophy—of Oriental kingship 
remained one and the same for millennia, the application of them varied accord¬ 
ing to time, circumstances, and personalities. So it was with the Ptolemies. 
While at the outset their policy was in general the same as that of the other 
Hellenistic rulers, that is to say, personal and dynastic, it gradually became 
more and more connected with the land over which they ruled, i.e. more 
‘ royal ’ in the Oriental sense than before. And yet under the pressure of circum¬ 
stances it became ever more oppressive to the population at large, and 
unbearable to it. Cf. F. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Altertums, 
1938. 

192 As regards Cyprus, see the papers of T. B. Mitford, quoted above, Ch. IV, 
n. 133. As regards Cyrene, G. Oliverio, Documenti antichi dell’Africa italiana, 
ii. 1 and 2; S.E.G. ix. 

193 The piXavBpama of Cyprus, T. B. Mitford, Act. V‘ Congr. Pap. (1938), 
pp. 291 ff., and Arch. Pap. xiii (1938), pp. 32 ff.; W. Otto and H. Bengtson, 
loc. cit., p. 26 f., and notes 4 and 5. The date 145/4 B - c - is certain. The 
inscription of Cyrene: S.E.G. ix. 5, cf. above, notes 157 and 186. 

194 Above, n. 157. I cannot repeat here the contents of the papers quoted 
in n. 157. I refer the reader to them for all the problems raised by the 
documents which are not treated in the text. 

195 See Teb. 61 a, 11.20 ff., and 64 a, 11 . 82 ff. (118/17 B<c -) and above, n. 186. 

196 Very interesting in this respect is a papyrus of the second century b.c., 
Teb. 886; cf. 728, 7. It is an account of an oil merchant. In it ‘foreign oil’ 
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(£evi kov eXaiov) bulks larger than the domestic (AlyviTTcov), though it is 
more expensive (8odr. per cotyla as compared with 6odr.). These two docu¬ 
ments show that the restrictions on the importation of foreign oil into Egypt 
no longer existed in the second century and that foreign oil circulated freely 
on the Egyptian market. This may have been due to the fact that the 
domestic oil proved to be of inferior quality and was not produced in sufficient 
quantity. But additional reasons may be suggested. After Panium the excel¬ 
lent Syrian oil which supplemented the native olive oil was no more available 
on the same conditions as before, while the demand for olive oil of a better 
quality than the Egyptian remained heavy. This was an excellent opportunity 
for the Aegean and Syrian merchants to export one of their staple products 
to Egypt and for the kings of Egypt to attract Aegean and Syrian commerce 
to Alexandria, deriving at the same time a good profit from customs duties 
(this is the explanation of the difference in price—20 copper drachmas— 
between the foreign and the domestic oil: the customs duties would amount 
to one-quarter of the sale price). It is unfortunate that the document is not 
exactly dated and that we cannot therefore compare the price of foreign oil 
in Egypt with contemporary prices in the Aegean. The price of oil is too 
high for the ratio 1:60 of Philopator (8 silver obols). The copper drachma 
was certainly depreciated, but we cannot guess by how much. 

197 On the earliest wall decorations of the second style in Rome, G. E. 
Rizzo, Monumenti della pittura ellenistico-romana, iii, Roma, fasc. 1: Le pitture 
della Casa dei Grifi, 1936, cf. H. G. Beyen, Die pompeianische Wanddekoration 
vom zweiten bis zum vierten Stil, i, 1938, pp. 46 ff., figs. 7, 8, 9. The date of 
the paintings of the House of the Griffins is probably the late second or 
early first century B.c. (early Sullan). Note especially the decoration of the 
lunettes of room 3, Rizzo, loc. cit., pis. b and iv; text-figures 16 and 17, 
which may point to Alexandria. 

198 One type of glass vessels may perhaps be recognized as a creation of 
Alexandria and Egypt in the first century b.c., viz. the glass vases covered 
with ornaments and figures painted on the surface in gold or in water-colours. 
We know this glass mainly from specimens found in Italy, South Russia, and 
Gaul, the earliest examples being dated in the first century a.d. The origin 
of this painted glass has been assigned with great probability to Egypt, Syria 
being the second best candidate. Now this glass is certainly a continuation 
of the gold glass of the Hellenistic period, which I have described above (Ch. 
IV, notes 165 and 166). The latest example of glass of this type is furnished 
by the fragments of a dish found in one of the monumental graves of the 
Galatian royal house of Deiotarus at Karalar (see above, n. 116) and thus 
belonging to the first century B.c., see Remzi Uguz, Turk Tarih, Ark. ve etn. 
Derg, ii (1934), pi. 13, facing p. 124 (Tumulus B). The sherd of the same 
type of glass in the Metropolitan Museum (pi. xliii. 4), with gold and water¬ 
colour ornaments between two layers of glass, is certainly not Roman but 
late Hellenistic (Bull. Metr. Mus. xx (1925), p. 183). This may point to 
the first century B.c. as the time when the first specimens of painted glass 

3261.3 R 
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were produced in Egypt. Fine specimens of Augustan painted glass were 
on show in the Metropolitan Museum in its exhibition of Augustan art in 
1939, see Augustan Art, 1939, p. 23, and figs. 51 and 52; cf. the painted 
bowls recently found at Locarno, D. Silvestrini, Bull, d'Arte, xvi (1938), pp. 
430 ff., and F. Stahelin, Anz. Schweiz. Altertumsk. 1938, Heft 4 (my articles 
quoted above, Ch. IV, n. 165, were unknown to both writers). The most 
common type of painted glass (bowls with a peculiar rosette On the bottom, 
repeated on all the known specimens), were probably exported from one and 
the same place, the rosette being the trade-mark. Cf. Addendum to this 
note. 

199 I cannot enter here into a discussion of the late Hellenistic and early 
Roman or Augustan silver plate. It is, however, obvious that in the treasures 
of Hildesheim, Boscoreale, and the Casa di Menandro at Pompeii we have 
pieces which are purely Hellenistic in spirit; some of them can be traced back 
to Alexandria. See the stimulating pamphlet of A. Ippel, ‘Guss und Treib- 
arbeit in Silber’, Winckelmanns Progr. 97 (1937). 

200 My Soc. and Ec. Hist, of the Rom. Emp. (Italian edition), p. m, cf 
p. 82. It is certain that in Augustan times and later in the first century a.d. 
commercial relations between South Italy and Egypt were very lively. I am 
inclined to think that they were active long before, especially after the decay 
of Delos and the rapid growth of Puteoli. A splendid illustration of this fact 
is the recent find in Pompeii of a fine ivory statuette of the Indian goddess 
Laksmi, of purest Indian style, which was almost certainly imported to 
Pompeii via Alexandria. Not being a specialist in Indian art, I cannot discuss 
the date of this statuette. My impression is that it belongs to the late 
Hellenistic period. On the export of ivory objects from India through 
Bactria, see my remarks on the find at Kapisa, above, p. 544 and n. 317 
(cf. Addenda). On the statuette found in Pompeii, A. Maiuri, 'Statuetta 
ebumea di arte Indiana a Pompei', he Arti, i. 2 (1939), pp. m ff. Cf. Ch. 
VIII, n. 192. 

201 See my paper ‘Foreign commerce of Ptolemaic Egypt’, Journ. of Ec. 
and Bus. Hist, iv (1932), pp. 754 ff. On Lochus and the Delian inscription, 
see the comments of P. Roussel on Inscr. de Delos, 1526, and especially the 
discussion of his career and activity by W. Otto and H. Bengtson, Zur Gesch. 
d. Niederg., &c., pp. xoi ff. I am not sure that Lochus was appointed strategos 
of the Thebaid in 127/6 B.c. after the capture of Alexandria. He may have 
held this office before and have participated in the capture as commander 
of the Thebaid part of the army. Nor have Otto and Bengtson produced any 
material to show that the Roman merchants helped Euergetes in the capture 
of Alexandria. It is not impossible that they did, but it is highly improbable. 
I see no reason why they should not have been on business in Alexandria 
and saved their life and property with the help of Lochus and Euergetes. If 
not, they might have had agents, goods, and ships in the harbour and the 
docks of Alexandria. On Stolus and on Simalus and his family, his wealth, 
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and his residence, see my remarks, C.A.H. viii, p. 649. On the Egyptian cults 
and on Alexandrians at Delos, P. Roussel, Delos, col. ath., pp. 86 and 93, n. 4. 

202 U. Wilcken, ‘ Punt-Fahrten in der Ptolemaerzeit’, Zeitschr.f. Aeg. Spr. 
lx (1925), pp. 86 ff., cf. E. Ziebarth, Seeraub, pp. 54 and 126, n. 24, and A. 
Wilhelm, J.R.S. xxvii (1937), pp. 148 ff. The date of the papyrus is not 
certain. The appearance of a Carthaginian among the sureties makes it 
probable, but does not necessarily mean, that Carthage was not yet destroyed. 
Carthaginian capitalists and merchants may have been residents in Alexan¬ 
dria before the catastrophe and may have remained there after it. On the 
role of Gnaeus see the interesting remarks of F. Heichelheim, Aeg. xiii (1933), 
pp. 187 ff., who compares the sea loans of Cato (Plut. Cato Ma. 21) and the role 
of his freedman Quintio, who sailed with the group of merchants to whom 
a loan had been granted by Cato. For the name of Gnaeus, cf. Gaius in Call. 
Anjyijcreis, v. 25 ff., and J. Stroux, Phil, lxxxix (1934), p. 305, n. 6; see 
also F. Altheim, Weltherrschaft und Krise, 1935, pp. 143 ff., and G. De 
Sanctis, Riv. Fil. xiii (63), 1935, pp. 289 ff. I may note in this connexion 
that Ptolemaic coins reached the Danube lands by way of Italy. A hoard 
of coins found at Mazin in Croatia (Noe 2 , no. 666) and buried about 89 b.c. 
contained the savings of a family gradually accumulated or the copper 
deposit of a smith. In this hoard, besides aes grave, aes. signatum, and aes 
rude, there were found large numbers of Sicilian, Carthaginian, Numidian, 
South Italian, and Ptolemaic (Ptolemy VIII and X) coins. The find shows 
the western orientation of Egyptian trade in the first century b.c. 

203 On the revival of the Oriental trade see M. Chwostow, Studies in the 
history of commercial relations in the Hellenistic period and Roman Imperial 
times. I. History of Eastern trade in Greco-Roman Egypt, Kazan, 1907 (in 
Russian); my paper, ‘ Zur Geschichte des Ost- und Sudhandels im ptole- 
maisch-romischen Aegypten’, Arch. Pap. iv (1907-8), pp. 304 ff.; H. Korten- 
beutel, Der agyptische Slid- und Osthandel in der Politik der Ptolemaer und 
romischen Kaiser, 1931, pp. 44 ff.; my paper quoted in n. 201; M. Cary and 
E. H. Warmington, Les Explorateurs de VAntiquite, 1932, pp. 103 ff. For the 
relations with India, S. Levi, ‘Alexandre et Alexandrie dans les documents 
indiens ’, Mel. Maspero, 1934, ii, pp. 154 ff. On the early relations with 
China (glass beads, perhaps imported from Alexandria), C. G. Seligman, 'The 
Roman Orient and the Far East’, Antiquity, xi (1937), pp. 16 ff. For the 
ample literature of the subject see, besides the books and papers quoted above, 
the volumes of Kortenbeutel and Cary. In these books and in my paper in 
Journ. of Ec. and Bus. Hist, iv (1932), pp. 737 ff., and esp. 745 f., are discussed 
the various important controversies concerning some of the problems pre¬ 
sented by the period we are considering. 

On the traffic between Coptos and Berenice, and in general between 
the Nile valley and the shore of the Red Sea, in the time of Philopator, and 
on the hunting of elephants under Charimortus see L. Amundsen, Ostr. Osl. 
1933, n. 2, pp. 8 ff., with the corrections of U. Wilcken, Arch. Pap. xi (1933), 
p. 139, n. 1, and A. S. Hunt, J.E.A. xx (1934), p. 125. On Egypt and the 
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Nabataeans in the time of Euergetes II, H. Kortenbeutel, loc. tit., p. 45; 
my paper in Journ, of Ec. and Bus. Hist, iv (1932), pp. 737 if. Cf. W. Otto 
and H. Bengtson, loc. tit., pp. 214 ff. 

204 On Agatharchides of Cnidus, C. Muller in G.G.M. i, Prol., pp. liv ff., 
and fragments, pp. m ff., cf. F. Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist. 86. On his life and his 
work see the leading histories of ancient geography and literature, and 
especially F. Susemihl, Gesch. gr. Lit. in d. Alexandrinerzeit, i, pp. 685 ff.; 
M. Chwostow, loc. tit, p. 51 and 439 (both with bibliography); E. Schwartz, 
P.W. i. 739 f.; W. W. Tam, J.E.A. xv (1929), p. 14; Hell. Civ , 2 , pp. 209 ff.; 
H. Kortenbeutel, loc. cit., pp. 8 ff.; W. Otto and H. Bengtson, loc. cit., p. 195. 

205 On Eudoxus and on Hippalus see my paper in Journ. of Ec. and Bus. 
Hist, iv (1932), p. 745, and especially the masterly study of W. Otto and 
H. Bengtson, loc. cit., ch. iii, ‘Die Aufnahme des direkten Seeverkehrs mit 
Indien in der Zeit des 2. Euergetes’, pp. 194 ff. In the latter the reader will 
find all the evidence and a full bibliography. I may point out that in my paper 
quoted above (overlooked by Otto and Bengtson) I showed the connexion 
between Eudoxus and Hippalus. In the lines devoted to them in the text 
I accept most of the results of the study of Otto and Bengtson. Cf. J. H. 
Thiele, ‘Eudoxus van Cyzicus’, Mededeel. Nederl. Ak. van Wettenschappen. 
Nieuwe Recks, Deel 2, No. 8, 1939, pp. 187 ff. 

206 On the new office in the Ptolemaic administration see W. Otto und 
H. Bengtson, loc. cit., ch. i, ‘Zu einer griechischen Weihinschrift aus Koptos 
von Jahre 110/9 v. Chr. ’, pp. 1 ff. and 215 ff. 

207 Strabo ii. 5. 12, p. 118; xv. 1. 4, p. 686; xvii. 1. 13, p. 798, and 45, 
p. 815. Strabo certainly thought that it was the Romans who were the first to 
organize maritime trade relations between India and Egypt on a large scale. 
On the statements of Strabo cf. W. Otto and H. Bengtson, loc. cit., p. 212. 
I cannot, however, accept their view of the gradual decay of the Egypto- 
Indian trade in the first century b.c. Our evidence does not support it. The 
trade could not, of course, be carried on to its full extent in this troubled 
time. But I see no reason to assume that the later Ptolemies would keep in 
existence the office of commander of the Red and Indian Seas if there was 
practically nothing to protect on these seas and no trade to watch and to 
organize. 


CHAPTER VII 

1 For the history of the time of Mithridates and of the period of the civil 
wars, see the relative chapters of C.A.H. ix and x (with the appended biblio¬ 
graphies) ; cf. J. Carcopino, Histoire romaine, ii, 1936 (until 44 b.c.), and E. 
Komemann, Romische Geschichte, i, 1938, pp. 411 ff. Surveys of the Hellenistic 
world and of Greece: Th. Reinach, Mithridate Eupator (I quote the German 
translation by A. Goetz, 1895); G. F. Hertzberg, Histoire de la Grece sous la 
domination des Romains, I, 1887 (I use the French edition of this work, 
because it was revised by the author); G. Finlay, Greece under the Romans, 
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1844, i, pp. 28-36 (there are a German and a Russian translation of this book); 
J. A. O. Larsen, ‘Roman Greece’ in T. Frank, Econ . Survey, iv, 1937, pp. 
422 ff.; V. Chapot, La Province romaine proconsulate d’Asie, 1904; T. R. S. 
Broughton, ‘Roman Asia Minor’, in T. Frank, Econ. Survey, iv, 1937, 
pp. 512 ff., cf. B. Haussoullier, Etudes sur I’histoire de Milet et du Didymeion, 
1902; J. Dobias, Dejiny Rimske Provincie Syrske (Hist, de la province romaine 
de Syrie), i, 1924 (with French resume). On the provincial administration of 
Rome, R. O. Jolliffe, Phases of Corruption in Roman Administration, &c., 1919; 
G. H. Stevenson, ‘ The provinces and their government ’, C.A .H. ix, pp. 437 ff.; 
W. Kroll, Die Kultur der ciceronischen Zeit, 1933, pp. 99 ff., and J. M. Cobban, 
Senate and Provinces 78-49 b.c., 1935 (superficial). All contain good biblio¬ 
graphies, which relieves me from quoting older treatments of the subject. 

2 On the literary sources for the time between 133 and 44 B.c., C.A.H. ix, 
pp. 882 ff. (with bibliography). Masterly, though slightly antiquated, is the 
survey of sources in Th. Reinach’s Mithridate, pp. 413 ff. On Strabo and his 
relations to the Bosporus, M. Rostovtzeff, ‘ Strabo as a source for the history 
of the Bosporus’, Volume in honour of Prof. Buzescul, 1914, pp. 366 ff., cf. 
Skythien und der Bosporus, pp. 125 ff. 

2 Besides the brilliant account by Th. Reinach, good surveys, all based on 
his work, will be found in C.A .H. ix, pp. 225 ff. (with bibliography, pp. 924 ff.), 
J. Carcopino, Hist. rom. ii, pp. 402 ff., and Geyer, P.W.K. xv. 2163 ff., 
s.v. Mithridates, no. 12. On the role of Athens in the first Mithridatic war, 
W. S. Ferguson, H.A., pp. 440 ff., and S. Jebelev, H.A., p. 226. Cf. the books 
quoted in n. 1. 

4 On the identity of Athenion-Aristion, see on one side Th. Reinach (one 
and the same person, cf. Geyer, loc. cit. 2171), and on the other Niese, 
Wilcken, Jebelev, Ferguson and Wilamowitz (two successive leaders). Cf. U. 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Kl. Schriften, v. 1, 1937, pp. 204 ff., j. Carco¬ 
pino, loc. cit., p. 389 (bibliographical note) and p. 417, note 106, and G. De 
Sanctis, ‘Der Hellenismus und Rom’, Propylden Weltgeschichte, ii, p. 338. 

s The sources are quoted in the books named in note 1. For Sulla’s levies 
in Greece, S.I.G . 3 744, honours bestowed by the koinon of the Aetolians on 
Ladameas of Calydon, who served in the army of Sulla and was honoured by 
him with military decorations. On the sack of Delphi by the Maedi and its 
date, G. Daux, Delphes, &c., pp. 392 ff. (85-84 b.c.), cf. for an earlier date 
(89/8 b.c.) A. Piganiol, Rev. E.A. xxxix (1937), pp. 108 ff. 

6 Plut. Sulla, 12; App. Mithr. 30. The other sources are quoted by Hertz- 
berg, loc. cit., p. 339, and Reinach, loc. cit., p. 151 (Reinach speaks of 100,000 
pairs of mules: misprint ?). 

7 Plut. Sulla, 19.12; App. Mithr. 54, and Paus.ix. 7. 5-6. The land was later 
restored to Thebes. On the temple of Amphiaraus, S.I.G. 3 747. Cf. G. Daux, 
Delphes, &c., p. 406. It is well known that Sulla and in his name his quaestor 
Lucullus issued in 87-84 b.c. both in Greece and in Asia Minor abundant 
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series of coins. These are partly Roman aurei and denarii of four types: 
with the name of Sulla only, with those of Sulla and his proquaestor 
L. Manlius (two types), and with the initial Q(uaestor) only. Besides these 
coins, however, abundant drachmas and tetradrachms of Greek type were 
minted in the Peloponnese and put into circulation by Lucullus in 87 b.c. 
They reproduce the Athenian coins of the time but omit the name of the city 
and add to the owl two trophies (to the r. and 1. of the owl, see my pi. cv. 2.) 
The coinage of Lucullus issued in Sulla’s name in Greece and Asia Minor is 
mentioned by Plut. Luc. 2. 2 and 4. 1. In the first passage: Si’ inelvov 

yap eKoirq to rrXeloTov iv LIsAo-ow^cra) irepi tov MiQpiSariKov TroXepov, Kal 
AovkovXXciov d— ’ ineivov TrpoorjyopevOrj Kal SieriXeuev ini nXiiarov, vtto tujv 
OTpaTicJTiKuiv ypeuHv iv rat iroXejuo Xapfiavov apoifirjv rayeiav. Plutarch in all 
probability refers to the Lucullan owls, as has been shown recently by G. 
Daux, Rev. N. xxxviii (1935), pp. 1 fL These coins were known in Greece under 
the name of -n-Xarr), a nickname for the Sullan tetradrachms. They are men¬ 
tioned in an unpublished manumission of Delphi of about 30-20 b.c. : ravra 
iv ivl a7r[eSovT]o irXaTitov AsvkoXXFlojv e] Karov iml nevre. In his article G. Daux 
gives a bibliography of the Sullan coinage in Greece and Asia Minor. Cf. Ch. 
Seltman, Greek Coins, p. 263, pi. lxiii. 12, C.A.H., vol. of pis., iv, p. 10, n-p, 
E. J. P. Raven, Num. Chr. Ixxi (1938), pp. 153 ff. On the Athenian coinage 
after the capture of the city by Sulla, M. L. Kambanis, B.C.H. lxii (1938), 
pp. 60 ff. 


8 Inscription of Sadalas, M. Holleaux, Rev. is. G. xxxii (1919), pp. 320 ff.; 
G. Daux, Delphes, &c., p. 401. Sadalas was a noble Thracian sent by King 
Amatocus to help Sulla. The inscription of Sadalas must be read in connexion 
with the famous story of Plutarch ( Cim. 1 ff.) concerning Damon Peripoltas, 
a noble youth of Chaeronea and his tragic experiences, which cannot be retold 
here. Suffice it to say that the young man became the victim of the lust of 
a Roman officer stationed in the city. In sheer despair he organized a band, 
killed the officer and then the magistrates of the city, and finally took to 
brigandage. For his crimes his own city was made responsible and would 
have suffered severe punishment, had it not been for the intervention of 
Lucullus who, on his way back to Italy in 80 B.c., settled the affair and took 
the garrison of Chaeronea with him to Italy. 


9 Inscription of Daulis, F.D. iii. 4, no. 69; S.E.G. i. 175; G. Daux, Delphes, 
See., p. 402. 


10 The inscription in honour of the man of Drymus, F.D. iii. 4, no. 54; 
in honour of Caphisias, ibid no. 55; S.E.G. i. 173; G. Daux, loc. cit., p. 400. 
On the interruption of the Pythia, see the inscription in B.C.H. liii (1929), 
pp. 34 ff., G. Daux, loc. cit., p. 405, a decree honouring a harpist Polygnoto 
of Thebes who was unable to take part in the celebration Sid 8i tov iveoraKora 
[ 7 ToXepov (or Kaipov) ov ovJvTeXeo-pevov tov aytovos. 

11 Capture and punishment of Delos: P. Roussel, Delos, col. ath., pp. 317 ff.; 
F. Durrbach, Choix, p. 234 f. (comments on no. 146, cf. Inscr. de Delos 
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1742, with note) and p. 236, cf. pp. 239 ff., comments on nos. 150-1 {Inscr. de 
Delos 1710, 1854), based on archaeological evidence which shows the extent 
of the damage done by Archelaus’ capture of the city to it and to the temple. 
The Athenians of Delos sided with the conservative party of Athens and 
offered resistance to the democratic leader in the hope of Roman help. 

12 The evidence about Asia Minor in the time of the first Mithridatic war 
has often been collected. There is no need to pile up references, which will be 
found in the books and articles quoted in note 1. In the following notes and 
in the text I refer either to certain basic texts or to texts and modern contri¬ 
butions that are not discussed in the principal historical accounts of Mithri- 
dates. In some of these notes I state my opinion on disputed questions. 

13 On the treatment of Chios and the settlement of men from Pontus in 
the city, F. Koepp, Rh. Mus. xxxix (1884), p. 216; Geyer, P.W.K. xv. 
2174-5. The policy of transplanting masses of new settlers from one place to 
another, some of them to recently founded cities—the traditional policy of 
Oriental monarchies—was adopted on a large scale in the period under review 
by Tigranes in Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Syria. Mithridates did the same 
in his Bosporan kingdom, drawing on his Pontic subjects (see my Iranians 
and Greeks, p. 149). An instance of the application of this policy may be 
found in the treatment of Olbia by Mithridates, if we accept as correct the 
ingenious restoration and interpretation of I.O.S.P.E. i. 2 35, by A. Wil¬ 
helm, Klio, xxix (1936), pp. 50 ff. It seems that Mithridates transplanted 
to Olbia some time during his reign a colony (military ?) of Armenians. To 
this colony an Amisene shipowner brought supplies from Amisus and, 
stopping on his way to Olbia at Sinope, took on board an Olbian embassy 
which had come to Sinope probably in order to see Mithridates as well as 
a reinforcement (fiorjdeia) for the Armenian military settlers of Olbia, who 
practically formed a Pontic garrison there. For this service he was honoured 
by the city. Similar reinforcements were sent by Mithridates to other Pontic 
cities (during the second Mithridatic war?), as is attested in the case of 
Apollonia, Ch. M. Danoff, Jahreshefte, xxx (1936), Beiblatt, pp. 87 ff., and 
Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg. xii (1939), pp. 235ff. (in Bulgarian with German resume), 
where the reinforcement may have been connected with the expedition of 
M. Terentius Varro Lucullus (F. Miinzer, P.W.K. xiii. 414, esp. 417) in 
72/1 B.c. against the cities of the NW. shore of the Pontus, cf. M. S. Lam- 
brino, C.R. Ac. Inscr., 1933, pp. 278 ff. (fragment of a foedus made at this 
time by Lucullus with the city of Callatis, cf. A. Passerini, Athen. xiii (1935)* 
pp. 57 ff-)- 

14 S.I.G. 3 742, cf. J. H. Oliver, Am. J. Phil, lx (1939), pp. 468 ff. The 
decree or law of the demos of Ephesus is one of the most important documents 
relating to the economic life of Ephesus in the first century B.c.: see the 
comments on the inscription in Inscr. Jur. Gr. no. 4; Th. Reinach, Mithr. 
Eup., p. 175; E. Ziebarth, Seeraub und Seehandel, p. 58, and T. R. S. Broughton, 
‘Roman Asia Minor,’ pp. 518 and 559 (where part of the text is translated 
without comments or bibliography). It is to be regretted that the inscription 
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of Miletus, A. von Gerkan, Mild, Erg. d. Ausgr. ii, 3, Die Stadtmauer, 1935, 
pp. 129 ff., n. 400 (cf. i. 3, n. 172), assigned to the time of Mithridates, cannot 
be exactly dated. It mentions a certain Biares, who was in charge of the 
Didymeion, the city walls and towers, and the defence of the harbour (/cAeto-ro? 
XlfJLlJl>), 

15 A succinct summary of the acts of Mithridates is given by App. Mithr. 
58, in the speech addressed to him by Sulla at their conference. Note that 
those who betrayed the conspirators to Mithridates were subsequently either 
executed by Sulla or committed suicide. Some fled to Pontus. 

16 On Sulla’s punishment of some cities and grants of privileges to others, 
see the evidence collected in the books and articles quoted in note 1. Benevo¬ 
lent treatment of Cos by Sulla as a reward for its pro-Roman behaviour 
during the massacre (Tac. Ann. iv. 14) and after the evacuation of the city by 
Mithridates (App. Mithr. 23; Plut. Luc. 3) is suggested by the publication 
there, at Sulla’s request, of his letter and the corresponding S.C. on behalf of 
the Dionysiac technitai (83-81 B.c.), M. Segre, Riv. Fil. lxvi (16) (1938), 
pp. 253 ff. On the contribution imposed by Sulla on Asia, see the following 
note. 

17 The basic texts relating to the burdens imposed by Sulla on the cities 
of Asia Minor are those which report the Ephesian speech of Sulla, which very 
probably reflects an official document, App. Mithr. 62, cf. 63, and Plut. Sulla, 
25, and Luc. 4.1, and 20. These texts and other notices of the same measures 
are discussed in the books and articles quoted in note 1, cf. C. Lanzani, Riv. 
Fil. xxxviii (1910), pp. 520 ff.; T. Frank, Econ. Hist., 2nd ed., pp. 151 ff., and 
Econ. Survey, i, p. 342, and A. Momigliano, Atti IV Congr. Naz. St. Rom. 
i (1938), pp. 28off. The subject of the five years’ tribute and the indemnity 
imposed by Sulla is a controversial one, since the texts that deal with it 
are ambiguous and difficult to interpret. I am inclined to think that the sum of 
20,000 talents mentioned by Plutarch means the amount of the war indemnity 
and does not include the five years’ <f>opos. The method of collecting the 
indemnity (and the <f>opos) by means of special agents, appointed to special 
regions and accompanied by soldiers, was repeatedly used again by the 
successors of Sulla in the Near East and may not have been invented by him. 
The question of the survival of the regions is discussed by Chapot, La Prov. 
rom. procons. d'Asie 1904; cf. T. R. S. Broughton, Quantulacumque, 1937, 
p. 133 (without mention of Chapot). 

Another controversial point is Sulla’s elimination of the publicani from the 
collection of the decuma. The fundamental text relating to it (Cic. ad Q. Fr. 
i. 1. 33, quoted in full below, note 46) has been variously interpreted. In 
arguing about the publicani and the attitude of the Greeks towards them, 
Cicero says that the Greeks (i.e. the cities) have no right to take exception to 
the tax-contractors, since the system of tax contracts existed in Asia before 
the Romans, and moreover, when Sulla had distributed the vectigal equally 
among the cities, they were unable to collect it without the help of contrac¬ 
tors. If we interpret vectigal as the five years’ tribute and the indemnity, the 
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text would mean only that the cities collected this etapopa with the help of 
local telonai in order to hand it over to the special agents of Sulla. This, 
however, is not very probable. The usual meaning of vectigal is not an extra¬ 
ordinary contribution but a regular yearly tax such as the decuma. If the 
latter is meant, the conclusion is unavoidable that it was not the Roman 
publicani but the local telonai who collected the yearly decuma which Sulla 
distributed equally among the cities, making the cities themselves responsible 
for the payment. This looks like a return to the practice of the Seleucids and 
the Attalids, and vividly recalls the fiscal organization of Sicily, where the 
scriptura and the portoria were collected by Roman publicani and the decuma 
by local decumani. I interpreted the text in this sense in my Staatspacht, 
p. 29, and I am inclined to interpret it in the same way now. For a different 
interpretation, see T. R. S. Broughton, ‘Rom. Asia Minor’, p. 519. 

Billeting of soldiers on cities and on private citizens was an ancient practice 
and lasted until the end of the ancient world. I have frequently spoken of it 
above. It is probable that the right of billeted soldiers to invite guests, who 
were fed at the expense of the host, was still the current practice in Dura in 
the third century a.d. : see the graffito published in Dura Rep. v, p. 39, cf. vi, 
pp. 176 ff. and 301 ff. It is interesting to note the abhorrence with which 
the people regarded the prospect of extraordinary contributions and the 
billeting of soldiers (and of other Romans also) on private houses. There is 
no doubt that every one tried in one way or another to escape this burden. 
The Dionysiac technitai of Asia who, like the other associations of technitai, 
enjoyed general immunity (granted or confirmed to them by the Pergamene 
kings) hastened to ask Sulla to confirm this immunity anew by a special 
letter and a corresponding S.C., which Sulla, a great friend of art and artists, 
graciously did. The relative documents were published in many cities and 
sanctuaries, among them Cos, where copies of a covering letter of Sulla, his 
letter to the technitai, and the S.C. have recently been found (M. Segre, Riv. 
Fit. lxvi (16) (1938), pp. 253 ff.). It will be of interest to repeat here the list 
of burdens from which the technitai were freed: Xeirovpylat and arparetai 
(compulsory personal service of whatever kind it might be and military 
service); eiopopa (extraordinary contribution) and Sanavcu (expense caused by 
some extraordinary measure, in the case of Sulla his reorganization of the 
province); i7n.aTa6p.la (billeting of soldiers or other foreigners), and Trapoxq or 
7 Tapovala (supply of foodstuffs, wood, and salt). All these extraordinary 
burdens were familiar to the Hellenistic world. They are known to us from 
many documents of the early Hellenistic period, as imposed by cities and 
kings (see Index s.w.), and for the period of the Roman protectorate and 
domination, as demanded by the new masters: see, for example, the letter of 
a Roman magistrate to the artistes of Isthmus and Nemea (LG. vii. 2413 f.; 
G. Klaffenbach, Symb. ad hist. coll. art. Bacch. 1914, pp. 26 ff.; R. Herzog, 
Berl. S.B. 1935, p. 974; G. Daux, Delphes, &c., p. 358; F. Poland, P.W.K. v. 
2491; and above, Ch. VI, n. 17), and that of Antony to the technitai 
of Asia, below, note 117; cf. similar grants to private people, below,, p. 971, 
n - 57 - 
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18 M. Gelzer, P.W.K. xiii. 380, who has collected the literary and epigraph:- 
cal evidence bearing on the activity of Lucullus as quaestor and pro¬ 
quaestor (the Delian inscription, F. Durrbach, Choix, 154; Inscr. de Delos, 
1620). Our tradition is unanimous in praising Lucullus’ honesty and mildness 
in collecting the war indemnity, Plut. Luc. 4. 1; Cic. Acad. fir. 1. 1: ‘ibi 
(i.e. in Asia) per mult os annos admirabili quadam laude provinciae praefuit’. 

19 The lex Gabinia-Calpurnia : F. Durrbach, Choix, 163; Inscr. de Delos, 
1511, and the comments of the editors (text much improved). Note that the 
name of Mithridates is mentioned in 1. 28 of the fragmentary document. The 
tax (if a tax it be) for the custodia publica is puzzling. If we restore frumenti 
after custodia publica, we may think, with Cuq, of some tax connected with 
the grain-supply of the city. ZirofvXaKes and atropvXaKla were institutions 
not unknown in Greek cities (Thalheim, P.W.K. iii A. 399 ff.: Athens, 
Tauromenium, Priene). The frumentum publicum of the cities was drawn 
upon by the governors of the provinces for the frumentum in cellam or 
frumentum emptum (e.g. Cic. Pro Flacco, 19. 45 ‘custos T. Aufidio praetore in 
frumento publico est positus’). Similar functions, i.e. selling public grain, are 
attested for the atTopvXaues of Tauromenium, S.I.GA 954 (second century 
b.c.). This, however, does not explain the Delian tax. 

20 Lex Antonia de Termessensibus, H. Dessau, I.L.S. 38; C.I.L. i. 2 2, no. 589, 
cf. R. Heberdey, ‘Termessische Studien’, Denkschr. Wien. Akad., phil.-hist. 
Kl. lxix, 3 (1929); id., P.W.K. v a. 732 ff., esp. 749 f. On the date, H. M. 
Last, C.A.H. ix, p. 896, who does not quote Heberdey’s contributions. 
Encroachments on the customs duties of free cities were a common practice 
of Roman magistrates, though probably the act of Piso at Dyrrhachium was 
directed not against the city but against the publicani, Cic. Deprov. cons. 3.5. 

21 The evidence is collected by A. Wilhelm, Jahreshefte, xvii (1914), p. 101, 
cf. Hertzberg, Hist, i, p. 396, and the books and articles quoted in note 1. 

22 M. Segre, Clara Rhodos, viii (1936), pp. 240 ff. The inscription of the 
Coans comes not from Samothrace but from the temple of Zeus Urius: C. F. 
Lehmann-Haupt, Klio, xviii (1923), pp. 366 ff., cf. A. Maiuri, N.S., n. 18, and 
F. Hiller von Gaertringen, P.W.K. xv. 1613, and Suppl. v. 802. There are 
several inscriptions in honour of Varro: at Delos (set up by the Italian and 
Greek negotiatores) , F. Durrbach, Choix, 155; Inscr. de Delos, 1698; atEuromus, 
H. Dessau, I.L.S. 8773. Cf. S.I.G. 3 745; H. Dessau, I.L.S. 8772 (Rhodes). The 
epigraphical evidence quoted in this note is not mentioned by Broughton, loc. 
cit., p. 522. 

23 On the naval contributions, R. O. Jolliffe, Phases of Corruption, &c., 
pp. 33 fi. Jolliffe’s collection of material is incomplete, cf. preceding note and 
notes 25 and 29. He bases his statements almost exclusively on the cases of 
Flaccus and Verres and mentions the other evidence only en passant (p. 47). 
Cicero {De imp. Pomp. 23. 67) caustically characterizes the methods of naval 
war used by the Romans before Pompey: ‘ videbat enim (Pompeius) praetores 
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locupletari quotannis pecunia publica praeter paucos, neque nos quicquam 
aliud adsequi classium nomine nisi ut detrimentis accipiendis maiore adfici 
turpitudine videremur.' 

24 On the career and trial of Varro, F. Miinzer, P.W.K. v A. 678 ff. 

25 On P. Servilius Vatia Isauricus, F. Miinzer, P.W.K. ii a. 1812 ff. On the 
date of the Athenian inscription, P. Foucart, B.C.H. vi (1882), p. 281 (expedi¬ 
tion of Servilius); S. Jebelev, H.A., p. 265 f. (expedition of Pompey). Chr. 
Blinkenberg, ‘Triemiolia’, Det danske videnskabernes selskab, arch.-kunsth. 
Medd. ii. 3 (1938), pp. 15 ff., dates the inscription in the second half of the 
second century B.c., and regards the commander of the squadron as a Rhodian 
despite the fact that the inscription is not written in the Dorian dialect. On 
the inscriptions of Aechmon, Kalinka in his notes to the inscriptions. He is 
inclined to assign the victories of Aechmon to a time earlier than Servilius’ 
expedition. Cf. H. A. Ormerod, C.A.H. ix, pp. 354 ff. 

26 On the raids of the Thracians, &c., A. Reinach, B.C.H. xxxiv (1910), 
pp. 322 ff.; Geyer, P.W.K. xiv. 762 ff. (art. ‘Makedonia’). The northern neigh¬ 
bours of Macedonia never ceased their invasions between 85 (expedition of 
Sulla against them) and the third Mithridatic war. 

27 On the war of M. Antonius Creticus, P. Foucart, J. d. Sav., 1906, 
pp. 569 ff., and Rev. £. G. xxii (1909), pp. 405 ff.; A. Wilhelm, Jahreshefte, xiv 
(1917), p. 102; A. Passerini, ‘La preparazione della guerra contro Creta nel 
70 a. C.’, Athen. xiv (1936), pp. 45 ff. On the Cloatii, J. Hatzfeld, Les 
Trafiquants italiens &c., 1919, pp. 80 ff., cf. A. Wilhelm, loc. cit., p. 63. 

28 On the situation of Asia Minor and the measures of Lucullus, see the 
books quoted in note 1 and the full discussion of the evidence by M. Gelzer, 
P.W.K. xiii. 394. Most scholars who deal with the measures of Lucullus 
think that Plutarch and Appian are speaking of the same measures; they try 
therefore to combine the two reports. I regard their efforts as a failure (as do 
Th. Reinach, Mithr. Eup., p. 348, and T. Frank, Econ. Survey, i, p. 343): the 
new tax of 25 per cent, on the harvest cannot be equivalent to the order of 
Lucullus to the creditors not to take more than J of the income of the 
debtors. The second set of Lucullus’ measures amounted practically to 
a restoration of the fiscal practice of the Seleucids and Attalids. The slave-tax 
and house-tax are of the same type as many of the so-called royal taxes of the 
Seleucids and Attalids, of which I have spoken above (pp. 469 ff., 643 f.). Nor 
is a land-tax of 25 per cent, of the harvest unknown to Hellenistic practice: 
there is evidence of such a tax or rent in Palestine (below, p. 1000). Like the 
taxes of Lucullus, some of the Hellenistic royal taxes were emergency taxes 
(e.g. the Galatica). The measures of Lucullus were afterwards repeated by 
Appius Claudius and Piso. The tax of 25 per cent, was probably collected in 
addition to the usual decuma, and without the help of the publicani. It is 
known that the publicani succeeded in the same year, 70 B.c., in getting from 
the restored censors the contract for the collection of the decuma for the next 
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lustrum. This implies that the decuma was not comprised in the new tax of 
25 per cent. In 66 b.c. the decuma of Asia was certainly collected by the 
publicani ; Cic. De imp. Pomp. 6. 15 ff. See V. Ivanov, De soc. vect. publ., 
p. 102. 

29 Sack of Delos by the pirates. Five inscriptions in honour of C. Valerius 
Triarius at Delos: F. Durrbach, Choix, 159,160; Inscr. de Delos, 1621,1855-8. 
Three of them {Inscr. de Delos, 1855-7) were put up by the crews of ships 
manned, one by Milesians and another by Milesians and Smymaeans. Cf. 
B. Haussoullier, Et. sur Vhist. de Milet, p. 248, and P. Roussel, Syria, xv 
(1934), p. 44. On the building activity of Triarius and his fortification of 
Delos, Phlegon of Tralles, F.H.G. iii, p. 606, cf. on the archaeological evidence 
Ch. Picard, C.R. Ac. Inscr., 1911, pp. 872 ff.; Ch. Avezou et Ch. Picard, Mel. 
Holleaux, pp. 12 ff.; P. Roussel, Delos, col. ath., p. 332, and B.C.H. xlix (1925), 
p. 446. The inscriptions cited above furnish a good illustration to Plut. 
Luc. 13. 4 (quoted above in the text) and show that the fleet of Lucullus 
consisted exclusively of ships supplied by the cities of the province. To 
the pirates on the sea corresponded brigands on the land, who made com¬ 
munications between Asia Minor and Syria and within Asia Minor very 
dangerous, see T. R. S. Broughton, ‘Roman Asia Minor’, pp. 524 ff. The 
measures taken by the Romans against these organized robbers were as 
spasmodic and as inefficient as those taken against the pirates. It was not 
till the time of Augustus that conditions improved. 

30 On the cities of Asia which were liberae and immunes after Sulla, see Th. 
Reinach, Mithr. Eup., p. 204; a fuller list, A. H. M. Jones, Cities, &c., p. 62 f., 
and n. 51, cf. Broughton, loc. cit., p. 517. On Termessus, above, note 20. 
On Stratonicea, Tac. Ann. iii. 62; O.G.I. 441 ( S.C. of 81 b.c.), and P. Viereck, 
Sermo Gr. no. xx, p. 41 (S.C. of 39 B.c.), cf. L. Robert, Et. Anat., pp. 416 ff. 
and pp. 461 ff. On Tabae, O.G.I. 442 and M.A.M.A. vi. 1939, no. 162. On 
Alabanda, E. Bikerman, Rev. E. G. 1 (1937), pp. 221 and 239 (additional note), 
cf. Jones, loc. cit. Other cities which became free and immune later are 
quoted by Jones, loc. cit. Add to his list Miletus, which in 62 B.c. recovered 
some important privileges of which it had been deprived since its defection 
from the Romans (unpublished inscription, B. Haussoullier, Rev. Phil, xlv 
(1921), p.58, cf. L. Robert, Et. Anat., p.428, n. 1). Cf. Addendum to this note. 

31 L. Robert, Et. Anat., pp. 426 ff. He quotes also the establishment of the 
cult of Apollon Erathymios at Rhodes in 63 b.c. It is not improbable that to 
this gradual recovery of some of the cities of Asia we may ascribe with Robert 
the renewal in 58 b.c. of the minting of cistophori by Tralles, Pergamon, 
Laodicea, Apamea. I hesitate to postulate with T. R. S. Broughton, A.J.A. 
xli (1937), p. 248 f., a special law which reserved the silver of Asia Minor for 
Rome and forbade the minting of cistophori. The assumption of a shortage of 
silver and gold at Rome after the expedition of Pompey against the pirates is 
based on very slight evidence, and the measure as such has no parallel in 
Roman history and is improbable. On the other hand, the slow recovery of 
some of the cities of Asia after Lucullus and Pompey is a much better- 
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attested fact. Note that Aphrodisias does not seem to have begun to rise to 
importance until the first century B.C., L. Robert, Villes d’Asie Mineure, 
p. 64, and £t. Anat., p. 338. 

32 Strabo xiv. x. 42, pp. 648-9. On Pythodorus and Menodorus, members 
of rich Trallian families, above, pp. 819 ff., n. 98. On the fertility of the terri¬ 
tory of Tralles and the prosperity of the city, 0 . Rayet, Milet et le Golfe Lat- 
mique, 1877, pp. 34 ff. and 71 ff., and the interesting remarks of L. Robert 
on the ficeta and oliveta of Tralles and of Caria in general in his Ft. Anat., 
p. 416 and n. 7. 

33 An attempt to calculate the total amount of the revenue derived by the 
Roman government from its Anatolian provinces has been made several 
times. The results vary to a certain extent, but only in details. See V. Chapot, 
La Province, See., pp. 324 ff.; K. Bottcher, Die Einnahmen der romischen 
Republik im letzten Jahrhundert ihres Bestehens, diss. Leipzig, 1915; Brough¬ 
ton, loc. cit., pp. 562 ff.; A. Momigliano, Atti IV Congr. Naz. St. Rom. 
i (1938), pp. 280 ff. 

3 * On the negotiator es, see above, Ch. VI, p. 763!., and note 29. A short but 
complete survey of the evidence about them, emphasizing the various aspects 
of their economic activity, which is based on Hatzfeld but contains some new 
contributions, will be found in Broughton, loc. cit., pp. 543 ff. There is no 
need to repeat here the well-known results reached by these two writers. In 
the following notes I shall merely quote some of the most important texts 
relating to the various aspects of the activity of the negotiator es. 

35 Negotiator es as landowners. A typical example is the famous Appuleius 
Decianus of Pergamon and later of Apollonis, a man of good Roman family, 
resident in Asia Minor for decades, who played such an important part in the 
lawsuit of L. Valerius Flaccus. Cicero in his oration for Flaccus gives a very 
instructive report of the way in which he became owner of an estate near 
Temnus which had belonged to Lysanias, a member of the Temnian aristo¬ 
cracy, and a still more vivid picture of how he came into possession of a large 
estate in the region of Apollonis which belonged to the mother-in-law of 
Amyntas, a prominent citizen of Apollonis (Cic. Pro Flacco, 51 and 70 ff.). 
Some other examples, which could be easily increased, may be found in 
Broughton, loc. cit., pp. 549 and 551 (on landowners who were.not residents 
in Asia Minor). 

36 On the Delian families in the other islands and in Asia Minor, see the 
lists of Hatzfeld. An interesting enumeration of ‘ Romans ’ engaged in trade 
and money-lending in Asia Minor will be found in Broughton, loc. cit., 
pp. 549 ff. 

37 A collection of the evidence on the rates of interest in Asia Minor in the 
middle of the first century will be found in many books, the last being that of 
Broughton, loc. cit., p. 561 (without bibliography). 

38 On the cistophori, above, n. 31. 
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39 See, for example, the sharp remarks of Cicero, a great philhellene, in his 
speech Pro Flacco, e.g., 4. 9 and 27. 64-6, and the notes of Du Mesnil to these 
passages. 

40 In his precepts to his brother Quintus (Ad Q. Fr. i. 1) Cicero eloquently 
formulates the high principles which guided the enlightened and ‘humane' 
Romans in their government of the provinces, principles which probably go 
back to Panaetius and were similar to those which we find in the mandata of 
the Hellenistic kings to their subordinates (Teb. 703) and in the treatises rrepl 
fiaaiXelas addressed to the kings themselves by philosophers of various 
schools (below, Ch. VIII). See R. Harder, ‘Nachtragliches zu humanitas’, 
Hermes, lxix (1934), pp. 71 ff-, cf. U. Knoche, ‘Magnitudo animi’, Phil. 
Suppl. xxvii. 3 (1935). I am convinced that Cicero was quite sincere in his 
advice to his brother and acted himself according to his own principles—so 
far as he could. 

41 Cic. Ad Alt. v. 16. 2, cf. Adfam. iii. 8. 5; xv. 4. 2; Ad Att. vi. 1. 3. For 
an interpretation of these passages, and especially the first of them, see my 
Staatspacht, p. 357 (29) f. The passages under consideration are misunder¬ 
stood by R. Laurent-Vibert, d’Arch. et d’Hist.xxviii (1908), pp. 178 ff.; cf. 
H.Dessau, Gesch. d. rbm. Kaiserz.i, 1924, p. 151, n. 2, and T. R. S. Broughton, 
Am. J. Phil, lvii (1936), p. 173, and ‘Roman Asia Minor’, pp. 567 ff., who give 
an exact interpretation of them, and T. Frank, Econ. Survey, i, p. 144. I do 
not think Broughton (loc. cit., p. 174) is right in explaining the exactio capitum 
et ostiorum as a new municipal tax introduced by the cities under the pressure 
of Appius. The two taxes, as well as an additional tributum, were levied 
by Appius (in imitation of Lucullus and of the Hellenistic kings, above, note 
28) as new provincial emergency taxes, the cities being responsible for their 
payment; cf. below, note 93, on the same taxes levied in Asia Minor by 
Pompey, and note 68 on the tributum imposed by Ariobarzanes III of Cap¬ 
padocia on his subjects Appi instituto. 

42 See note 23. I do not believe that Q. Cicero put an end to the practice 
and that it was not resumed before the civil war. The laws which regulated 
the practice were not abrogated. 

43 I cannot here collect all the evidence bearing on these exactions. Some 
instances have been quoted in the preceding paragraph of this chapter. For 
a fuller collection and more detailed discussion, see R. O. Jolhffe, Phases of 
Corruption, &c., pp. 7 ff. (quartering of troops), pp. 12 ff. (requisition of 
equipment and supplies), pp. 85 ff., esp. pp. 87 ff. ( hospitium — napoxtf, napovola 
—supplied to governors, their staff, and the legati, both official and liberi) , and 
Broughton, loc. cit., pp. 571 ff., who never quotes Jolliffe’s useful book. 

44 The naval contributions also may go back to the Hellenistic period. See 
my remarks on the rpirjpapxla in the Ptolemaic Empire, above, Ch. IV, n. 84. 
The organization of the navies of the Seleucids, the Attalids, the Antigonids, 
and the other Hellenistic monarchies is very little known. But I have fre¬ 
quently mentioned above that the ‘allied’ cities were supposed to collaborate 
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with the kings in this sphere. On the Seleucid navy, see E. Bikerman, Inst. 
Set., pp. 98 ff. As regards the other extraordinary requirements of the State 
from its subjects and allies, see the Index to this book under elapopd and 
eirtrayfia, dvemaTadpla, GTTUjTa.6p.La and OTaOfios, ayyapelai, and rrapovcrla. In the 
East the Romans undoubtedly inherited the Hellenistic system and practice 
of requisitions. The problem of how far Hellenistic tradition influenced the 
establishment of the system of requisitions (as enumerated above) in Italy 
and in the western provinces cannot be discussed here. 

45 I have dealt with this subject briefly in my Geschichte der Staatspacht in 
der romischen Kaiserzeit bis Diokletian (Philologus , Erganzungsband ix), 
1902 (in greater detail in the Russian edition of that book), where the reader 
will find quoted works prior to 1902 dealing with this subject, cf. my art. 
‘Frumentum’, P.W.K. vii. 150 ff., esp. 154 (on Asia). Since the publication 
of my Staatspacht much has been written on the subject, most of it dealing 
with the system of taxation and tax-collection in Sicily as known from 
Cicero’s Venines. Of fundamental importance are J. Carcopino’s contribu¬ 
tions: ‘Decumani’, Mel. d’Arch, et d’Hist. xxv (1905), pp. 401 ff.; ibid., 
pp. 3 ff.; La Loi de Hieron et les Romains, 1914-19 ; and his masterly presenta¬ 
tion of the various problems connected with the publicani in Hist. Rom. ii, 
pp. 72 ff., 134 f.; cf. A. Schenk Graf von Stauffenberg, Konig Hieron der zweite 
von Syrakus, 1933, pp. 64 ff., and V. M. Scramuzza, ‘Roman Sicily’, in 
T. Frank, Econ. Survey, iii, 1937, pp. 237 ff. Excellent also is the short disserta¬ 
tion of V. Ivanov, De societatibus vectigalium publicorum populi Romani, 1910 
(Zapiski of the Class. Section of the Imp. Russian Arch. Society, vi) which 
has remained unknown to most students of Roman history and law. Cf. 
T. Frank, Econ. Survey, i, pp. 255 ff., 342 ff.; Steinwenter, art. ‘Manceps’, 
P.W.K. xiv. 987 (with bibliography) and the articles ‘Publicanus’, ‘Societas’, 
‘Vectigal’ in Dar. et Saglio, D. d. A.; cf. also the superficial survey of B. 
Jenny, Der romische Ritterstand wahrend der Republik, 1936, pp. 8 ff., 68 ff. 

46 The provincial taxes leased to the publicani are frequently enumerated 
by Cicero and other authors, see V. Ivanov, De soc. vect. publ., pp. hi ff. 
All these taxes were inherited by the Romans from the past. Antony in his 
Ephesian speech ascribes the introduction of the decuma in Asia to the 
Romans. We have seen, however, that the decuma (SeKdrrj) of the harvest 
was a very common tax in the pre-Hellenistic and Hellenistic period in Asia 
Minor (above, p. 441 and Index s.v.). It is very probable that a tax on cattle 
as a State tax existed in all the Hellenistic monarchies. The same, of 
course, is true of the portoria. There is also no doubt that most of the 
Hellenistic kings possessed more or less extensive crown estates (see my art. 
‘Frumentum’, P.W.K. vii. 151 ff.). Besides State taxes city taxes were 
levied in all the cities of the Hellenistic kingdoms. I have dealt with these 
taxes and the mode of their collection above, Ch. V, n. 22. It is evident that 
they underwent no change during the period of the Roman protectorate and 
domination. Cicero repeatedly mentions municipal taxes and municipal 
telonai in Asia Minor. The most explicit mention of taxes and tax-collectors 
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in the time before the Roman domination is Cic. Ad Q. Fr. i. 1. 11. 33: ‘ac 
primum Graecis id quod acerbissimum est, quod sunt vectigales, non ita 
acerbum videri debet, propterea quod sine imperio populi Romani suis 
institutis per se ipsi ita fuerunt. Nomen autem publicani aspernari non 
possunt, qui pendere ipsi vectigal sine publicano non potuerint quod iis 
aequaliter Sulla discripserat. Non esse autem leniores in exigendis vecti- 
galibus Graecos quam nostros publicanos hinc intellegi potest, quod Caunii 
nuper omnesque ex insulis quae erant a Sulla Rhodiis attributae confugerunt 
ad senatum, nobis ut potius vectigal quam Rhodiis penderent. ’ This passage, 
no doubt, is ambiguous. We may understand the vectigalia which Greek 
cities paid suis institutis before the Roman domination to mean the royal 
taxes, not the city taxes. I think, however, that Cicero is speaking of Greek 
taxes and tax-collection in general without discriminating between royal and 
city taxes. City taxes levied in the cities of Cilicia are certainly meant in 
Cic. Ad Att. v. 16. 2 (above, note 41): ‘ audivimus nihil aliud nisi imperata 
emKetfidXaia solvere non posse, com? omnium venditas, civitatum gemitus, 
ploratus ’. The <hval are municipal taxes leased to telonai, cf. Cic. Pro Flacco,. 
20. More difficult is the interpretation of Cic. Pro Flacco, 91. Here Falcidius 
buys the fructus of Tralles for 900,000 sesterces, and Flaccus was accused of 
interfering with the contract for a bribe. Various interpretations of this 
passage have been offered. Ivanov, loc. cit., p. 103, thinks that at that time 
(62 B.c.) the collection of the regular decuma was temporarily again in the 
hands of the cities. T. R. S. Broughton (Am. J. Phil, lvii (1936), p. 175) regards 
the fructus as municipal taxes. I would rather agree with Ivanov. Or it may be 
suggested that the fructus were a supplementary tributum, perhaps connected 
with the naval contributions exacted by Flaccus (above, note 23); cf. the 
remark of Cicero about the tributum imposed by Appius (Ad Fam. iii. 8. 5). 
The words of Cicero imply that legally the collection of the tax—whether it 
was the regular decuma or an additional tributum (similar to alterae decumae in 
Sicily)—was in the hands of the city itself. However, in the case of Tralles 
the government of the city, perhaps with the special permission of the 
governor, may have rented the collection of it to a ‘Roman’ negotiator, 
probably because the local telonai were not strong enough financially. The 
same apparently happened in Bithynia before its annexation, i.e. during the 
royal rule. For the payment of their fopog to the king the cities had recourse 
to the good services of rich financiers of the province of Asia. 

47 The role of the Roman societates publicanorum was therefore approxi¬ 
mately the same as that of the tax-contractors in Ptolemaic Egypt (above, 
pp. 273 and 328 ff.) and in Sicily in the time of Hiero II and later. Cicero 
defines it in precise language which cannot be misinterpreted ( Verr . ii. 3. n. 
27): ‘ cum omnibus in aliis vectigalibus, Asiae, Macedoniae, Hispaniae, Galliae, 
Africae, Sardiniae, ipsius Italiae quae vectigalia sunt, cum in his, inquam, 
rebus omnibus publicanus petitor aut pignerator, non ereptor neque possessor 
soleat esse, tu de optimo, de iustissimo, de honestissimo genere hominum, hoc 
est de aratoribus, ea iura constituebas, quae omnibus aliis essent contraria ? 
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Utrum est aequius, decumanum petere an aratorem repetere? iudicium 
integra re an perdita fieri ? eum qui manu quaesierit, an eum qui digito sit 
licitus possidere ? ’ This basic text has been discussed in all the books and 
articles quoted in note 46. See e.g. J. Carcopino, La Loi de Hieron, p. 141 f. It 
is obvious that the publicanus as such had no administrative rights and was 
no more than a middleman between the State and the taxpayers. 

48 On the lex censoria, F. Kniep, Societas publicanorum, 1896, pp. 114 ff.; 
E. Weiss, P.W.K. xii. 2317, art. ‘ Lex ’. On the provincial edict of thegovernor 
and the section on the publicani contained in it, Cic. Ad Att. vi. 1. 16. 

49 I cannot deal here with the topic of book-keeping and the archives of 
the Greek cities. I may refer to what I have said of it above, Ch. IV, n. 241, 
and to my Seleucid Babylonia, pp. 57 ff., esp. p. 61, n. 5 (on the archives of the 
cities of Asia Minor), cf. L. Robert, It. Anat., pp. 453,457 ff-, 486 ff. The care¬ 
ful procedure which was followed when payments had to be effected by the 
city treasury is described for the period under consideration by Cicero, Pro 
Flacco, 19. 44. 

50 Our information on the pactiones in general (i.e. the agreements for all 
the provincial taxes) relates to Cilicia and is derived mainly from Cicero, 
especially from his letters of 51 b.c., when he was governor: Ad Att. v. 13. 1 ; 
v. 14.1; vi. 1.16; cf. for Asia Ad Q. Fr. i. 1.12.35, and for Syria Deprov. cons. 
5. 10 ff. For scriptura, Ad fam. xiii. 65. This evidence was collected and 
discussed by myself in Staatspacht, p. 357 (29); cf. F. Kniep, Societas publi¬ 
canorum, p. 10, and Ivanov, De soc. vect. publ., pp. 89 ff. On the pactiones in 
Sicily which were concluded between the contractors and the taxpayers with 
the participation of the cities, J. Carcopino, La Loi de Hieron, pp. 12 ff., cf. 
my Kolonat, pp. 366 ff.; A. Schenk Graf von Stauffenberg, Konig Hieron der 
zweite, p. 66, and V. M. Scramuzza, ‘Roman Sicily’, T. Frank, Econ. Survey, 
iii, 1937, pp. 237 ff. On the pactiones in Egypt, my Kolonat, loc. cit., and 
Large Estate, pp. 75 ff. I regard the pactiones as annual agreements, while 
Broughton, loc. cit., p. 537, n. 18, thinks them to have been quinquennial. 
I cannot see how in a country like Asia the yield of the crops could be foreseen 
five years in advance. It is very probable that in reorganizing the collection 
of the decuma in Asia about 70 b.c., the Roman Senate followed, mutatis 
mutandis, the practice long established in Sicily. 

51 On the frequent inspections of crops by royal officers in Egypt, see Teb. 
703, 40 ff., and the comments on this section of the document; cf. above, 
p. 279 f. On the large staff of the publicani, Cic. De imp. Pomp. 6. 16: ‘quo 
tandem igitur animo esse existimatis aut eos qui vectigalia nobis pensitant, 
aut eos qui exercent atque exigunt, cum duo reges cum maximis copiis 
propter adsint, cum una excursio equitatus perbrevi tempore totius anni 
vectigal auferre possit, cum publicani familias maximas quas in salinis 
habent, quas in agris, quas in portubus atque custodiis, magno periculo se 
habere arbitrentur ?’ Cf. App. B.C. ii. 1. 13, and Ivanov, De soc. vect. publ., 
pp. 74 ff. 
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52 Cic. De imp. Pomp. 6.15, cf. Verr. ii. 3. 11. 27; De imp. Pomp. 7. 17 ff. 

53 Such was the situation in 61 B.c. See the discussion of the texts relating 
to this affair by R. Laurent-Vibert, Mel. d’Arch, et d’Hist. xxviii (1908), 
pp. 176 ffcf. T. Frank, Econ. Survey, i, p. 346. I do not believe that the success 
of the publicani was due, as Laurent-Vibert suggests, to a ‘merger’ of all the 
companies of publicani in the Anatolian provinces. See the discussion of the 
texts collected by Laurent-Vibert, and particularly of Cic. Ad fam. xiii. 9, 
by Ivanov, De soc. vect. publ., pp. 19 ff., and esp. 24 ff. (cf. 26, n. 137, Th. 
Mommsen’s opinion on this subject). 

54 See his letters Ad Ait. v. 13. 1, 14. 1. 

55 On the affair of Salamis, see the remarks of and the bibliography 
compiled by M. Gelzer, P.W.K. x. 977, and W. Kroll, Die Kultur der cicero - 
nischen Zeit, 1933, i, p. 93 f., cf. R. O. Jolliffe, Phases, &c., p. 104 f. 

56 On the problems mentioned in this paragraph, see T. R. S. Broughton, 
'Roman Asia Minor,’ pp. 540 ff., who quotes the meagre evidence referring to 
them. The allegedio percent, commission secured by the publicani may faintly 
recall the 10 per cent, opcbviov of the late Ptolemaic tax-contracts ( U.P.Z. 
112, v. 3-11, with Wilcken’s comments) but its existence in Roman practice 
is a mere guess (based on Cic. Pro Rab. Post. 11. 30). The calculation of the 
net profit of the publicani founded on it is necessarily unconvincing. 

57 Some evidence on privileges granted by the rulers of the day during the 
first century b.c. to private people has been collected in my article ‘ Caesar 
and the South of Russia’, J.R.S. vii (1917), pp. 27 ff., esp. 38. The privileges 
involved are enumerated in the inscriptions quoted in the text; cf. the letter 
of Sulla to the technitai of Asia Minor mentioned above, n. 16 f. On the 
inscription of Rhosus, P. Roussel, 1 Un Syrien au service de Rome et d’Auguste ’, 
Syria, xv (1934), pp. 33 ff., esp. 51 ff.; M. A. Levi, Riv. Fil. lxvi (16) (1938), 
pp. 113 ff., and E. de Visscher, ‘Les Conditions juridiques des nouveaux 
citoyens romains d’Orient’, C.R. Ac. Inscr. 1938, pp. 24 ff., cf. 1939, 
hi ff. Cf. Ch. Goodfellow, Roman Citizenship, 1935, esp. pp. 41 ff., 90 ff. 

58 The text of the passage of the inscription of Mytilene concerning the 
dreXeia has been improved by L. Robert, Rev. E.G. xlii (1929), pp. 427 ff. 
The text of the edict of Cyrene, with bibliography, will be found in S.E.G. ix. 
8, cf. my Storia Ec. e Soc., p. 56, n. 6 a, and esp. 55, n. 5, where the reader 
will find some remarks on the privileged Roman citizens of Greek origin in 
the Greek communities of the first century b.c. It is evident to me that the 
persons who enjoyed immunity at Mytilene were not exclusively ‘Roman’ 
negotiatores (as Hatzfeld, Trafiquants, &c., p. 90 f., suggests) but both ‘ Roman ’ 
and local grandees favoured by the Roman administration. So it was at 
Chios ( I.G.R. iv. 943), cf. Chapot, Prov. Rom. d'Asie, p. 125; Hatzfeld, loc. 
cit., pp. 95 ff. On the problem of immunity and citizenship in general, 
P. Roussel, loc. cit.; Goodfellow, loc. cit., esp. pp. 44 ff. (on the inscription of 
Rhosus); E. de Visscher, C.R. Ac. Inscr., 1939, pp. m ff. (on the third 
edict of Cyrene). 
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s’ On Cilicia, see A. H. M. Jones, Cities, pp. 192 ff., and the books and 
articles quoted by him on p. 548, cf. J. Keil, C.A.H. xi, pp. 602 ff. (biblio¬ 
graphy, p. 917). Cf. Addendum to this note. 

60 Sandon in late Hellenistic and Roman times, H. Goldman, A.J.A. xli 
(1:937), p. 274. Linen industry: my Storia Ec. e Soc., p. 211; A. H. M. 
Jones, Cities, &c., p. 207 f. and n. 28, cf. for Corycus J. Keil und A. Wilhelm, 
M.A.M.A. iii, pp. 131 ff., and Index s.v. XivontoX-qs, Xivvpavrdpios, X 7 )vo 7 to)Xt]s, 
Xivogos, cf. T. R. S. Broughton, ‘Roman Asia Minor,’ p. 868 f. On the coinage 
of the Pamphylian cities, especially Aspendus and Side, above, pp. 655 ff. 

61 Cicero often speaks of these burdens of Cilicia and Cyprus, see esp. Ad 
Att. v. 21. 6-7. 

62 A. H. M. Jones, Cities &c., p. 203. 

63 O.G.I. 754; I.G.R. iii. 901; cf. O.G.I. 752 and 753, and the article by 
Stein, P.W.K. iv A. 2297. 

6 + On these provinces, see the works quoted above, cf. J. Keil, C.A.H. xi, 
pp. 575 ff. (bibliography, pp. 915, 917), and Broughton, loc. cit., pp. 530 ff-. 
cf. 525 ff. on the devastation of Bithynia and Pontus and on the war booty 
taken there by Lucullus and Pompey. 

65 On the societas Bithynica, Ivanov, De soc. vect. publ., p. 107 f. Cic. De 
l. agr. ii. 15. 40: ‘quid? quod disputari contra nullo pacto potest, quoniam 
statutum a nobis est et iudicatum, quam hereditatem iam crevimus, regnutn 
Bithyniae, quod certe publicum est populi Romani factum, num quid causae est, 
quin omnes agros, urbes, stagna, portus, totam denique Bithyniam decemviri 
vendituri sint. ’ Cicero proceeds to compare with Bithynia the case of Mytilene 
whose agri iucundi et fertiles also became the property of the Roman people. 
A little later (section 50) he comes back to the territory which the lex 
agraria of Rullus intended to sell, and names territories of certain cities in 
Asia Minor which correspond to the territory of Mytilene in the previous 
passage, and then speaks of ager publicus p. R. in other former kingdoms, 
naming in the first place agros Bithyniae regios, quibus nuncpublicanifruuntur. 
These two texts make it certain that the whole territory of Bithynia was 
regarded by the Romans as the property of the king and that it therefore 
became the property of Rome, ager publicus p. R. Of this territory Rullus 
proposed to sell th egthpa pamXiK'j, i.e. the land which did not form part of the 
territories of the Greek cities. The measures taken by the Romans in Bithynia 
may help us to a better understanding of the situation in Asia after the death 
of Attalus III, a crucial and hotly debated problem of which I have spoken 
above (p. 814 f.). It is evident that Bithynia was organized not after a new 
pattern but in the traditional fashion, that is to say, like Asia after its 
annexation. If Asia does not appear on the list of Rullus, this does not mean 
that Asia was originally organized on different lines from Bithynia, but 
simply that during the half-century of Roman rule in Asia the status of the 
X^pa paaiXiKTj was definitely settled (above, Ch. VI, n. 88) and that Rullus (and 
behind him Caesar) did not venture ‘quieta movere’. How it was settled we 
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do not know; but the analogy of Bithynia shows that originally after the 
annexation the whole territory of the Attalid kingdom became publicum p. R. 
and the agri regii, i.e. thex^pa ftaxnXucrj, which corresponded to territories not 
assigned to cities, became ager publicus p. R. 

66 Bell. Alex. 70, cf. 41. Strabo, xii. 3. 40, p. 562, describes the oavSa- 
paKovpyeiov near Pompeiopolis in Pontus as exploited by publicani. 

67 On Paphlagonia, A. H. M. Jones, Cities, &c., p. 162 f. 

68 On Ariobarzanes, R. O. Jolliffe, Phases, &c.,pp.64ff. As regards his situa¬ 
tion, one of the letters of Cicero to Atticus (vi. 1. 3-4) of 50 B.c. is most 
instructive. It shows how deeply in debt he was, his chief creditor being 
Pompey, whose sescenti procuratores were active in Asia Minor. It may be 
noted that to pay the interest on Pompey’s loan Ariobarzanes Appi instituto 
tributa imperat. This makes it certain that Appius’ tributa (above, p. 962) was 
a provincial, not a municipal tax. Besides Ariobarzanes there were in Cappa¬ 
docia two or three rich men, who were 'friends’ of the king, while the rest of 
the people were apparently poverty-stricken. On the temple of Pessinus, its 
status, its vicissitudes, and its treatment by Clodius and Brogitarus, B. Niese, 
‘Straboniana, iv: Galatien und seine Tetrarchen’, Rh. Mus. xxxviii (1883), 
pp. 588 ff. Cf. on Brogitarus, F. Stahelin, Gesch. kleinas. Gal., 2nd ed. 1907, 
pp. 112 ff., cf. 88; R. O. Jolliffe, Phases &c., pp. 71 ff.; F. E. Adcock, J.R.S. 
xxvii (1937), pp. 12 ff. 

69 On Syria, see above, p. 869 f.; cf. A. H. M. Jones, Cities &c., pp. 227 ff., 
and bibliography pp. 549 ff.; J. Dobias, Hist, de la province romaine de Syrie, 

i. 1924 (in Czech with French resumd), and ‘Les premiers rapports des 
Romains avec les Parthes’, Archiv Orient, iii (1931), pp. 215 ff-; F. Cumont, 
C.A.H. xi, p. 613 (bibliography pp. 919 ff.); N. Debevoise, A Political History 
of Parthia, 1938, pp. 96 ff. 

70 On the Roman negotiatores in Syria in the middle of the first century 
b.c., Caes. B.C. iii. 102. 6 (Antioch); Strabo xvi. 4. 21, p. 779 (Petra), cf. 
J. Dobias, ‘Les premiers rapports’ &c., p. 253. 

71 The most important evidence on Syria in the time of Gabinius is to be 
found in Cic. De prov. cons. 4. 9 and 5.10 ff.; In Pis. 17. 41; 21.48; Ad Q. Fr. 

ii. 11. 2; iii. 2. 2, cf. Cass. Dio, xxxix. 59, and Cic. Pro Rab. Post. 11. 30. 
All the texts relating to the publicani in Syria are collected in full and 
discussed by V. Ivanov, De soc. vect. publ., p. 110 f. On Gabinius’ activity in 
Syria, von der Muhll.P.fF.R. vii. 427-8 s.v. ‘Gabinius’; J. Dobias, ‘Syrsky 
Prokonsulat M. Calpurnia Bibula’, Rozpr. Ceske Akad. vet. a umeni, phil.-hist. 
cl. lxv (1923), and Hist., &c., pp. 97 ff., 553 ff. (with bibliography); and 
H. Box, J.R.S. xxii (1932), p. 183. Cf. the short remarks of E. Ciaceri in 
Processi politici e relazioni internazionali, 1918, p. 215 f., and Cicerone e i suoi 
tempi, ii, 1930, p. 136. On the restoration of many decayed cities by Pompey 
and Gabinius, A. H. M. Jones, Cities, &c., p. 259, and note 42. 

72 The case of Tyre, Cic. AdQ.Fr.ii. n.2;iii.2. 2; Dobias, Hist. &c., p. 117, 
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and notes 119-21. Gabinius in fact legalized and perhaps extended the 
earlier privileges of the city. It is known that Tyre bought its autonomy 
from the Seleucids (above, Ch. VI, n. 126), and this grant was later confirmed 
by the Romans (probably not without a supplementary payment), Strabo 
xvi. 2. 23, p. 757. The confirmation of the Seleucid grant may have been in 
the first instance the act of Pompey or Scaurus, and may have been repeated 
by Gabinius. As regards the other cities and the rest of the country, Cic. De 
prov. cons. 5. 10: ‘vectigalis multos ac stipendiaries liberavit’. Liberation of 
the cities from the publicani and the institution of direct contracts with the 
cities may be implied in the brief and rather vague statement of Cic. ibid. 5. 
12: ‘retinete igitur in provincia diutius eum, qui de sociis cum hostibus, de 
civibus cum sociis faciat pactiones’. The grant of these privileges to the 
cities may have had the effect of excluding the publicani and their agents 
from them. This may be the meaning of Cicero’s rather obscure statement 
about Gabinius, ibid. 5. 10: 'quo in oppido ipse esset aut quo veniret, ibi 
publicanum aut publicani servum esse vetuit'. The cities which Cicero has in 
mind were probably excluded by Gabinius from the sphere of activity of the 
publicani. On the partial remissions, see the next note. 

73 Cic. De prov. cons. 4.9:' igitur in Syria imperatore illo nihil aliud <neque 
gestum) neque actum est nisi pactiones pecuniarum cum tyrannis, decisiones, 
direptiones, latrocinia, caedes ’ . . . . Since Cicero’s main purpose is to de¬ 
scribe the act of Gabinius directed against the publicani, we may interpret 
the ‘pactiones with the tyrants’ as contracts about their popos made with 
them directly, which may have been connected with the recognition (of course 
for a certain fee) of their rule in the cities. The decisiones may mean contracts 
with the cities (which is the meaning of the term in the Verrines). In the 
Glossaries, however, this term is translated either by SidA vms, i.e. pactio, 
transactio, or by &ttokoitt] xpiovs, xpeoKoma. See Thesaur. 1 . L., s.v. Direct 
transactions with the native taxpayers—tyrants and dynasts—to the 
detriment of th e publicani are also probably meant in Deprov. cons. 5.10: ‘iam 
vero publicanos miseros ... tradidit in servitutem Iudaeis et Syris, nationibus 
natis servituti ’. 

74 Cic. De prov. cons. 5. 10: ‘statuit ab initio et in eo perseveravit, ius 
publicano non dicere; pactiones sine ulla iniuria factas rescidit, custodias 
sustulit, vectigalis multos ac stipendiaries liberavit; quo in oppido ipse esset 
aut quo veniret, ibi publicanum aut publicani servum esse vetuit ’. Cf. In 
Pis. 17. 41: 'nam ille ... cum equites Romanos in provincia, cum publicanos 
nobiscum et voluntate et dignitate coniunctos omnis fortunis, multos fama 
vitaque privasset’. 

75 In Deprov. cons. 5.11, Cicero pleads for the Senate helping the publicani 
ruined by Gabinius. My remark in the text about the consequences of 
Gabinius’ acts are directed against Dobia§, Hist. &c., pp. 116 ff. (Fr. res. 553 f.). 

76 Malalas, p. 225, 7-12, ed. Bonn., cf. Dobia§, Hist. &c., p. 549, and G. 
Downey, 'Q. Marcius Rex at Antioch’, Cl. Phil, xxxii (1937), pp. 144fi. 
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? 7 Caes. B.C. iii. 31. 

78 The facts will be found in Dobias, Hist. &c., pp. I ff. 

77 Cass. Dio, xxxix. 56. 1 and 5; 59. 2, cf. Dobias, Les premiers rapports, 
&c., p. 250, on this and other evidence. 

80 On the wars in the northern Balkan peninsula after Sulla, see A. Reinach, 
B.C.H. xxxiv (1910), pp. 322 ff.; A. Wilhelm, Jahreshefte, xvii (1914), p. 101 
(Dolabella), cf. F. Miinzer, P.W.K. iv. 1297, no. 134; C. Patsch, Beitrage zur 
Volkerkunde von Siidosteuropa, v (Wien. S.B., phil.-hist. Kl. 214. 1), 1932, 
pp. 34 ff. Cf. my review of this book in Gnomon, x {1934), p. 6; Geyer, art. 
‘Makedonia’, P.W.K. xiv. 762 ft.; B. Lenk, art. ‘Thrake’, P.W.K. vi a. 
441 ff. On M. Terentius Varro Lucullus, F. Miinzer, P.W.K. xiii. 414 ff., esp. 
417. Treaty with Callatis: M. S. Lambrino, C.R. Ac. Inscr., 1933, pp. 278 ff.; 
A. Passerini, Athen. xiii (1935), pp. 57 ff. 

81 On L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, F. Miinzer, P.W.K. iii. 1387 ff., no. 90. 
On his extraordinary power, Cic. In Pis. 16.37; De domo sua, 23.60; cf. the in¬ 
scription of Delos (dedication of a temple by the Hermaists) dated by the 
proconsulate of Piso, F. Durrbach, Choix, 164; Inscr. de Delos, 1737, and the 
remarks of J. Hatzfeld, B.C.H. xxxiii (1909), pp. 522 ff., and of Durrbach, loc. 
cit. No critical survey of his administration in Greece and Macedonia, based 
on contemporary and related material, has ever been made in modern times. 
Hertzberg (Hist. See., i, p. 400) and Drumann (Drumann-Groebe, Gesch. See., 
ii, pp. 56 ff.) repeat without criticism the statements of Cicero. More recent 
students of Roman History devote to Piso's government short notices only 
(J. A. 0 . Larsen, ‘Roman Greece,’ p. 431, is not an exception). Cf., however, 
the short and interesting remarks of E. Ciaceri, Cicerone e i suoi tempi, 
ii, 1930, pp. in ff., and Ivanov, De soc. vect. publ., p. 98. In the books by 
Jolliffe and Cobban, quoted above in note 1, Piso is, of course, mentioned 
several times under various headings. 

82 On this dynasty and its role in the history of the time, B. Lenk, art. 
‘Thrake’, P.W.K. vi a. 440 f. Cf. P. Collart, Philippes, ville de Macedoine, 
1937, p. 245. The dynasty of Cotys and Sadalas ruled either over part of the 
Odrysi or over the Nesti. 

83 On the military operations, see the bibliography quoted in notes 80 
and 81. My reconstruction of them does not coincide with that given in the 
books and articles quoted in these notes. 

84 Cic. Pro Sestio 43. 94: ‘certam Achaeis in annos singulos pecuniam 
imperasse ’; De prov. cons. 3. 5: ‘cum interea quis vestrum hoc non audivit, 
quis ignorat, Achaeos ingentem pecuniam pendere L. Pisoni quotannis ? ’ 
These payments were an iviavo 10? elaiopd and can hardly be identified with 
the aurum coronarium exacted by Piso from the Achaeans, Cic. In Pis. 37. 90. 

85 Cic. In Pis. 36. 87: ‘quid? vectigalem provinciam, singulis rebus 
quaecumque venirent certo portorio imposito servis tuis a te factam esse 
meministi ? ’ A tax on sales (incoviov) was a common feature of the royal 
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Hellenistic economy and of the financial organization of Greek cities (Index 
s.v. iirwviov). Cf. what is said above on the extraordinary provincial taxes 
imposed by Lucullus and Appius Claudius, and below, p. 993 f. on the extra¬ 
ordinary taxes of Pompey. 

86 Cic. De prov. cons. 3. 5: ‘vectigal ac portorium Dyrrachinorum totum 
in huius unius quaestum esse conversum ’, cf. Pro Sest. 43.94:' cogere pecunias 
maximas a Dyrrachinis 

87 Cic. In Pis. 35. 86 f.: ‘qui modus tibi fuit frumenti aestimandi, qui 
honorarii ? siquidem potest vi et metu extortum honorarium nominari. Quod 
cum peraeque omnes, turn acerbissime Bottiaei, Byzantii, Cherronesus, 
Thessalonica sensit. Unus tu dominus, unus aestimator, unus venditor tota in 
provincia per triennium frumenti omnis fuisti’, cf. 37. 90: ‘mitto rationem 
exacti imperatique frumenti'. On ‘frumentum imperatum, aestimatum, 
honorarium’, my art. ‘Frumentum’, P.W.K. vii. 165 f.; cf. the careful study 
of the problem by J. Carcopino, La Loi de Hieron, pp. 172 if. 

88 Cic. In Pis. 36. 87: ‘quid ? illam armorum officinam ecquid recordaris, 
cum omni totius provinciae pecore compulso pellium nomine omnem quaestum 
ilium domesticum patemumque renovasti ? Videras enim grandis iam puer 
bello Italico repleri quaestu vestram domum cum pater armis faciendis tuus 
praefuisset*. 

89 Cic. In Pis. 37. go: ‘mitto numerum navium'. 

90 Cic. In Pis. 35. 86: ‘nonne, hibema cum legato praefectoque tuo 
tradidisses, evertisti miseras funditus civitates, quae non solum bonis sunt 
exhaustae, sed etiam nefarias libidinum contumelias turpitudinesque 
subierunt ? ’ On Byzantium, Cic. De prov. cons. 3. 5 _ 4 - 7 * Cf. Pro Sest. 43. 94, 
on the removal of statues, pictures, &c., from other Greek cities, which may 
be explained in the same way as the taking of pledges for the payment of the 
elopopd. 

91 Cic. Pro Sest. 43. 94: ‘eundemque bona creditorum civium Romanorum 
cum debitoribus Graecis divisisse ’; De domo sua, 23. 60; In Pis. 35.86: ‘ nonne 
cum cc talenta tibi Apolloniatae Romae dedissent, ne pecunias creditas 
solverent, ultro Fufidium, equitem Romanum, hominem ornatissimum, 
creditorem debitoribus suis addixisti? ’ cf. 41. 98. See also In Pis. 34. 84 and 
De prov. cons. 6. 13, on Piso’s encroachments on the rights of the publicani. 
On the Roman negotiatores in Macedonia in the time of Piso, J. Hatzfeld, 
Les Trafiquants, pp. 54 ff. 

92 On the kingdom of Byrebista, C. Patsch, Beitr. z. Volkerk. von Siidost- 
europa.v (Wien. S.B., phil.-hist. Kl. 214. i), pp. 42 ff.; my remarks in Gnomon, 
x (1934), p. 6; B. Lenk, art. ‘Thrake’, P.W.K. vi a. 441; A. Alfoldi, C.A.H. xi, 
p. 82 f. 

93 The evidence on the mobilization of the East by Pompey has been 
frequently collected and interpreted. The best survey of the material will 
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be found in Hertzberg, Hist. See., i, pp. 417 ff., and in T. Rice Holmes, The 
Roman Republic, iii, pp. 113 ff., p. 431 (on the Gabinians), and 432 (on Pompey’s 
fleet; criticism of Kromayer’s calculations in Phil, lvi (1897), pp. 433 fl.). Cf. 
F. E. Adcock, C.A.H. ix, p. 656 (bibliography, p. 955 f.), and J. Carcopino, 
Hist. Rom. ii, pp. 854 ff. On Caecilius Metellus in Syria, J. Dobias, Hist. See., 
ch. 3 (Fr. res., p. 556). On the size of the armies of Pompey and Caesar, see 
the works quoted above, and on the army of Caesar and Pompey in 49-48 B.C., 
A. von Domaszewski, ‘Die Heere der Biirgerkriege in den Jahren 49 bis 42 
vor Christus’, N. Heid. Jahrb. iv (1894), pp. 157 ff., esp. 167 f. How general 
was Pompey's mobilization of the man-power of the East is shown, for 
example, by the famous story of the exemption of the Jews from military 
service by L. Cornelius Lentulus on behalf of Pompey. The official documents 
relating to this matter will be found in Fl. Josephus, A.J. xiv. 10.13 (228 ff.). 
I cannot give here the voluminous bibliography of modem works dealing 
with these documents; see, for example, M. S. Ginsburg, Rome et la fudee, 
1928, pp. 94 ff. On the passage of Caesar referred to in the text, Broughton, 
loc. cit., p. 579 f. I cannot agree with his translation of ‘in capita singula 
servorum ac liberorum tributum imponebatur ’: ‘a tribute was imposed on 
every head of slaves and children’. Such a special tax on children is never 
mentioned in our evidence. What Caesar means is a general poll-tax on 
freemen and slaves, the usual form of a poll-tax. Cf. Caesar, B.C. iii. 14. 3: 
‘ qui de servis liberisque omnibus ad impuberes supplicium sumit ’ (I owe this 
quotation to Prof. G. L. Hendrickson). On Cicero’s money at Ephesus ‘lent’ 
to Pompey or, as Cicero sometimes says, ‘confiscated’ by him, see Cic. Ad 
fam. v. 20. 9; Ad Att. xi. 1. 2; 2. 3; 13. 4, cf. 3. 3. I cannot enter into the 
discussion of this complicated case. Since legally the confiscation of the money 
was a loan, Cicero may have recovered part of this money in one way or 
another. Cf. 0 . E. Schmidt, Ciceros Briefwechsel, p. 186; J. Hatzfeld, Les 
Trafiquants, p. 200, n. 1 (with bibliography); W. Kroll, Die Kultur der 
ciceronischen Zeit, i, p. 115, and n. 116. Cicero’s case must be viewed in the 
light of Caesar's description of the acts of Pompey in Asia. 

94 G. Daux, Delphes, &c., pp. 407 ff. On the pirates settled at Dyme in 
67 B.c., Strabo viii. 7. 5, p. 388; xiv. 3. 3, p. 665; Plut. Pomp. 28; App. Mithr. 
96. They left Dyme and returned to their old vocation during the civil war, 
Cic. Ad Att. xvi. 1. 3; Lucan, Phars. ii. 636. 

95 Gomphi: Caesar, B.C. iii. 80; App. B.C. ii. 64; Cass. Dio, xli. 51. 4; 
Florus, ii. 13, 41; Plut. Caesar, 41. 3. Athens and Megara: Cass. Dio, xlii. 
14; Plut. Brutus, 8. 3-4. 

96 Cic. Ad fam. iv. 5. 4. 

97 Exactions from vassal kings in general (and among them Deiotarus): 
Cass. Dio, xli. 63. 1-3. On Deiotarus and his auctions, Cic. Pro rege Deiot. 14 
and 25, cf. B. Alex. 34. On the kingdom of Deiotarus and his family graves, 
see above, Ch. VI, p. 836 f., n. 116. 

98 J. Carcopino, loc. cit., pp. 873 ff., esp. 884, cf. 919. 
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99 The basic texts relating to the reform of Caesar are as follows: the 
Ephesian speech of Antony, App. B.C. v. 4; no mention is made here of any 
abolition of the decuma ; Antony speaks of the elimination of the publicani and 
of the reduction of payments by one-third, and ends with the following words: 
vfuvyaproi/spopovsiireTpeiftevayeipeiv napa Ttov yeojpyovvTcov, cf. App. B.C. ii. 92, 
and Plnt.Caes. 48 (remission of one-thirdof the <f> 6 poi to the inhabitants of Asia). 
Cass. Dio, xlii. 6. 3 confirms the statements of Appian and Plutarch; he says: 
to vs yovv reXcovas rnKpoTard apioi ypcopivovs airaXXd^as, is <f>opov crvvriXeiav to 
avp,jiaZvov ix ra>v reXaiv xareonjaaTo. This means, of course, that the cities paid 
lump sums of money (the Hellenistic <f>opos) which represented an adaeratio of 
the average yield of the Sexarrj, i.e. of the decuma or of all the provincial taxes 
(reXi)), just as they had done before, but which were not paid to the publicani. 
Of modem scholars who have dealt with the reform of Caesar I may quote 
first and foremost H. F. Pelham, Transact. Oxf. Philol. Soc., 1881-2, pp. 1 ff., 
whose interpretation of the above-quoted texts I am inclined to accept, 
though it is rejected by V. Chapot, Prov. rom. procons. d’Asie, p. 329. Cf. 
T. Rice Holmes, Rom. Rep. iii, pp. 179, 482, and T. Frank’s brief remarks, 
Econ. Hist., 2nd ed., p. 195, n. 11, and p. 371, cf. his Econ. Survey, i, p. 337. 

100 M. Rostovtzeff, ‘Caesar and the South of Russia’, J.R.S. vii (1917), 
pp. 27 ff.; Ch. E. Goodfellow, Roman Citizenship, 1935, pp. 93 ff.; and notes 
57 and 58 above. 

101 See my article quoted in the preceding note, pp. 29 ff., 35 ff., and 
J. Carcopino, Hist. Rom. ii, p. 982. Cf. Broughton, loc. cit., p. 581. On 
Pergamon and the good services rendered by Mithridates of Pergamon, see 
above, Ch. VI, notes 86 and esp. 98. The fundamental text is the letter of 
Caesar to the Pergamenes regarding their privileges, which formed part of 
a long dossier dealing with the x<*>P a °f the Pergamenes. The privileges 
granted to Pergamon were certainly of great importance; we cannot other¬ 
wise account for Mithridates of Pergamon, who was sent as ambassador to 
Caesar, being highly honoured at Pergamon and styled second ktistes of the 
city. See the text of the letter with comments in M. Segre’s article, Athen. 
xvi (1938), pp. 119 ff. 

102 On Caesar’s colonization, J. Carcopino, Hist. Rom. ii, p. 986, and 
Broughton, loc. cit., p. 582. Note the string of cities which Caesar colonized, 
or on which he bestowed some benefactions, along the Straits, the Propontis, 
and the shores of the Black Sea: Lampsacus (and Parium?), Cyzicus, 
Apamea-Myrlea, Heraclea Pontica, Sinope, Amisus, Chersonesus—a set of 
important points d’appui during a presumably long and dangerous expedi¬ 
tion in the East. Caesar’s careful preparation for the expedition shows how 
seriously he took it and how far-reaching his plans were. Some of his colonies 
(Lampsacus and Heraclea) did not survive him. 

103 On the Seleucid system of taxation in Judaea, above, pp. 467 ff. On the 
taxes paid by Judaea in 152 b.c. and on the land-tax in particular, E. Biker- 
man, Inst. Set., pp. 131 f., 179 f. My suggestion in the text as regards the 
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interpretation of 1 Macc. xi. 34, and x. 30, is of course tentative. It accounts, 
however, for the reappearance of the land-tax in the time of Caesar. 


104 The passages of Josephus which refer to Caesar’s reform of taxation 
in Judaea are as follows. Edict of 47 b.c. : A.J. xiv. 10. 6 (202-3): 

rd'ios Kataap, avTOKparcop to Sevrepov, eoTrjoe kot iviavrov ornos reXcooiv vrrep 
Trjs * IepoaoXvpuTuiv TroXeajs, ’Iotttjs VTte^aipovpevrjs, X w P l s tou ejSSopov erovs . . . 
Kal IS iv XXSlovl tu> Sevrepcp erei [i.e. Trjs piodcJoaeors, see below] tov <f>opov 
anoSiScucn, to t eraprov t&v oiretpopevwv rrpos tovtois en Kal 'YpKavcp Kal rots 
renvois avTov tols SeKaras reXdxnv, as ireXovv Kal to is rrpoyovocs avrdtv. . . . 
There follow certain other privileges {dvemoraOpla) and the prescriptions 
about the popos of the city of Joppa. Much shorter is Josephus’ abstract 
of the edict of 44 B.C.: A.J. xiv. 10. 5 (200—1): oiTtos t€ ’lovSaiois iv rw 
Sevrepcp Trjs piadcocreojs erei Trjs rrpoaoSov Kopov vrre£eXa>VTai Kal prjr ipyo Aa- 
fiaial rives prjre <f>opovs tovs avrovs reX&mv. These passages I interpreted in 
my Staatspacht, p. 148 (476) ff. (citing the modern works dealing with them in 
n. 313). My interpretation has not been taken into consideration by most 
recent students of the history of Judaea during the period under review, 
such as T. Rice Holmes, Rom. Rep. iii, pp. 210, 507 ff.; M. S. Ginsburg, 
Rome etla Judee, 1928, pp. 85 ff. and esp. 99 ff.; M. A. Levi, Ottaviano capo- 
parte, 1933, i, pp. 169 ff. (with references to some modem works); E. R. 
Bevan, C.A.H. ix, p. 404 f.; J. Carcopino, Hist. Rom. ii, p. 980, and the inter¬ 
esting remarks of A. Momigliano, Ann. d. R. Scuola Norm, di Pisa, 1934, 
p. 34 f. (reference supplied by E. Bikerman). Ginsburg may be right in 
suggesting that the stipendium was generally paid in cash and only in the 
second year in kind. The delivery at Sidon is apparently the counterpart of 
the deportatio ad aquam, an obligation to transport the grain of Sicily to the 
harbours imposed on the decumani by the lex Hieronica (Cic. Very. ii. 3. 14. 
36, cf. J. Carcopino, La Loi d’Hieron, p. 18). It is possible that the reduction 
of the tribute (from one-third to one-fourth) granted by Caesar was a 
compensation for delivery at such a distant place as Sidon. Caesar’s edicts 
quoted by Josephus are without doubt genuine. They show striking 
similarities to those recorded in Mytilene, see my remarks, J.R.S. vii (1917), 
pp. 32 ff. On the activity of Caesar in Syria in general, see Ginsburg, loc. 
cit., and especially J. Dobias, Hist. &c., i, pp. 158 ff. (Fr. res. p. 556 ff.). 
On the organization of Judaea by Pompey and Gabinius, my Staatspacht, 
pp. 146 (474) ff., cf. above, n. 71. 


105 The more detailed recent accounts of this period, with references to 
sources and modem works, are those of T. Rice Holmes, The Architect of the 
Roman Empire, 1928, and M. A. Levi, Ottaviano capoparte, i, ii, 1933, cf. 
C.A.H. x, chs. i (M. P. Charlesworth) and ii-iv (W. W. Tam and M. P. 
Charlesworth). On the history of Syria, J. Dobias, Hist. &c., chs. 3 and 4 
(Fr. r6s. pp. 556 ff.). On Asia Minor, V. Chapot, La Prov. rom. procons. d’Asie, 
PP> 53 ff-, Broughton, loc. cit., pp. 582 ff. On Greece, Hertzberg, Hist. &c., 
i, pp. 431 ff.; Larsen, loc. cit., pp. 432 ff. 

106 Laodicea: App. B.C. iv. 62: Cass. Dio, xlvii. 30. 7; Strabo, xvi. 2. 9, 
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p. 752. Tarsus: Cass. Dio, xlvii. 31. 3; App. B.C. iv. 64. Cf. T. Rice Holmes, 
The Architect, &c., p. 77. Note that both Dolabella and Cassius formed local 
fleets, Dolabella in Rhodes, Asia, and Egypt, Cassius in Phoenicia. 

107 FI. jos. A.], xiv. 12. 1 (297): owe/idx« S ’ avr# [i.e. to Ptolemy, son 
of Mennaeus, the Ituraean dynast] ual Mapicav, ov Tvpiwv KareheXoiTrei Kdaaios 
rvpavvov, Tvpawlai yap SiaXafZwu rr\v Svplav oStos am)p efpovprjoev , cf. App. 
B.C. v. 10; U. Kahrstedt, ‘Syrische Territorien’ &c., Gott. Abh., 1926, ii, p. 102, 
n. 1; L. Craven, ‘Antony's Oriental Policy’, Un. of Missouri Stud. iii. 2, 
1920, p. 19. 

108 On Dolabella's activity see the books and articles quoted in n. 105. Cf. 
R. Herzog, H.Z. cxxv (1921-2), pp. 190 ff. Dolabella’s letter regarding the 
darparevaia of the Jews: FI. Jos. A.J. xiv. 10.11-12 (223-7). The system of 
hiring ships or crews from cities and occasionally of hiring squadrons of ships 
from pirates was commonly used by the Hellenistic monarchs (for the 
Ptolemies, C.A.H. vii, p. 118; for the Seleucids, E. Bikerman, Inst. Sil., 
p. 100) but is not specifically attested in the case of any Roman governor of 
the East before Dolabella. The Roman magistrates in the East preferred 
the system, well known to the Hellenistic world, of compulsory levies of 
ships from the ‘allies’ and of special naval contributions (above, note 23). 
But our information alike for Hellenistic and for Roman times is very poor. 

109 See the detailed accounts of Appian, B.C. iv. 73, and Plutarch, Brutus, 
32, cf. Cass. Dio, xlvii. 33. 4. 

110 Lycia, App. B.C. iv. 76-80 (Xanthus), 81 (Patara), 82 (the rest of 
Lycia); Plut. Brutus, 32; Cass. Dio, xlvii. 34, and the well-known corres¬ 
pondence of Brutus, cf. the full collection of texts, E. Kalinka, T.A.M. ii, 
pp. 98 ff., 146. On the correspondence of Brutus and the problem of its 
authenticity, Broughton, loc. cit., p. 584 (with tabulation of the data about 
the pillage of Asia Minor by Brutus). The correspondence, if genuine (and 
I see no decisive arguments against its authenticity), gives a vivid picture of 
life in Asia Minor at the time of the liberators’ rule. However, Brutus in his 
dealings with the cities followed the example of his predecessors. 

111 Ariobarzanes III and Cassius, App. B.C. iv. 63; Cass. Dio, xlvii. 33, 
cf. Plut. Cato Minor, 73. 

112 App. B.C. iv. 74; v. 4-5, and Cass. Dio, xlvii. 32. 4, cf. App. B.C. v. 6: 
the Greeks described the burden of this contribution to Antony at the meeting 
at Ephesus; they said that they had handed over to Brutus and Cassius all 
their money and also their plate and jewels. 

113 See this Chapter, p. 1003 and p. 1008. 

114 App. B.C. iii. 79; iv. 75, 88; v. 75. 

113 On the army of Brutus and Cassius and that of Antony and C. Caesar, 
T. Rice Holmes, The Architect, &c., pp. 80 ff.; M. P. Charlesworth, C.A.H. x, 
p. 23: 
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116 A detailed account of the privileges granted to the cities will be found 
in App. B.C. v. 7. 

117 Letter of Antony (papyrus in the Br. Mus.): F. Kenyon, Cl. Rev. vii 
(1893), pp. 476 ff.; C. G. Brandis, Hermes, xxxii (1897), pp. 514 ff.; S.B. 4224, 
1. A fragment of an inscribed plaque found at Tralles contained part of the 
same letter, J. Keil, Jahreshefle, xiv (1911), Beiblatt, p. 124; Ann. ep., 1913, 
no. 58. Professional artists as friends of Antony, Plut., Ant. 24. 2-4. Fran¬ 
chise granted to soldiers and civilians: to soldiers, 0 . Cuntz, ‘Legionare des 
Antonius und Augustus aus dem Orient’, Jahreshefle, xxv (1929), pp. 70 ff.; 
Ch. E. Goodfellow, Rom. Citizenship, pp. 63 ff.; to civilians, ibid., p. 97 ff. 

1,8 Ephesian speech of Antony, App. B.C. v. 4 ff.; speech of Hybreas, Plut. 
Ant. 24. In general, Cass. Dio, xlviii. 24. 1. How radical were some of the 
changes which Antony made by setting up new kings in the existing vassal 
kingdoms and creating new kingdoms of the same type, is well known. These 
kings paid a regular tribute to Rome. Whether this was an innovation of 
Antony (Broughton, loc. cit., p. 585) or an established practice, we do not 
know. Cf. Addendum to this note. 


119 On the Antonii in Asia Minor, see my Kolonat, pp. 290 ff., cf. Storia Ec. 
e Soc., p. 299, n. x. Broughton, loc. cit., p. 587, cf. pp. 648 ff., rejects my 
explanation without suggesting a better one: the lavish bestowal of Roman 
franchise on obscure villages is not an explanation and does not account for 
the concentration of the Antonii in one region of Asia Minor. His arguments 
are based on negative, not positive evidence (the lack of evidence for ager 
publicus in Asia Minor in the Republican period and the scanty evidence for 
Augustan estates in the province of Asia). The state of our knowledge forbids 
me to regard such negative evidence as conclusive. 


120 In general, Cass. Dio, xlviii. 24. 1: after Philippi Antony came to Asia 
Kavrav&a ra pev avros Trepuiov, es Se ra aAA ovs rrepLirow, tos re iroAeis rjpyvpoAoyei 
nairas Svvaarelas inlnpaoKe. Boethus of Tarsus, Strabo, xiv. 5. 14, p. 674; 
Straton of Amisus, Strabo, xii. 3. 14, p. 547; Nicias of Cos, R. Herzog, ‘Nikias 
und Xenophon von Kos’, H.Z. cxxv (1921-2), pp. 190-216. Some other 
minor tyrants in Bithynia and Pontus (Adiatorix in Heraclea Pontica, Musa 
Orsobaris and Orodaltis, daughter of Lycomedes, in Cius) and in other parts 
of Asia Minor (the notorious Cleon, brigand-ruler of the Mysian Olympus, Aba 
at Olba) are listed by Broughton, loc. cit., p. 589. Cf. Addendum to this note. 


121 Antony in Syria, App. B.C. v. 7; 10. Palmyra, App. B.C. v. 9, cf. 10, 
and above, Ch. VI, n. 152; Aradus, Cass. Dio, xlviii. 24. 3; Hieron. year 1976 
(Eus. ii. 139, ed. Schone). In general, J. Dobias, Hist. &c., i, pp. 206 ff. (Fr. 
res. p. 558); M. A. Levi, Ottaviano capoparte, ii, pp. 100 ff., and on the petty 
tyrannies in Syria generally, above, Ch. VI, notes 121 and 122. 


122 On the Parthian war of Labienus and Pacorus, T. Rice Holmes, The 
Architect, &c., pp. 121 ff.; J. DobiaS, Hist. &c.,pp. 2ioff. (Fr.res. p. 559); M. A. 
Levi, Ottaviano capoparte, ii, pp. 113 ff.; W. W. Tarn, C.A.H. x, pp. 47 ff.; 
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N. C. Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia, 1938, pp. 108 ff. In these 
works will be found references to previous treatments of the subject. 

123 L. Robert, fit. Anat., pp. 324 ff.; note the mention of dvayKaioraroi Kcupol 
twice in the short fragment in 1. 6 f. and 10; the mention of ofiovoia in 1. 3 
points to internal disorders in the city. 

12 * P. Roussel, B.C.H. lv (1931), pp. 91 ff. (Zeus of Panamara). Cf. Ch. 
Diehl et G. Cousin, B.C.H. xi (1887), p. 151, no. 56, and p. 161 f., no. 71—two 
inscriptions of the temple of Hecate: one speaks of the restoration by 
Augustus of the temple of the goddess daefhrjdelorjs, in another are mentioned 
ai\asj 3 'i]<mvT£s in respect of the territory of the temple and some one who 
inefiaXev ikaacwfiara. 

125 L. Robert, ft. Anat., pp. 312 ff.: fragmentary decree of the first 
century b.c. ; in addition to a bad famine (xa^cTnaraTij mroSeia) and a battle 
are mentioned dvayKatoraroi Kaipoi (1. 2), TroAefioc (I.5), and TravroSuTTol KtvSvvot 
( 1 . 7). The inscription is not exactly dated and may reflect the conditions of 
the Mithridatic war. 

126 P. Roussel, ‘Un Syrien au service de Rome et d’Octave’, Syria, xv 
(1934), pp. 33 ff. The grant of franchise and immunitas is not exactly dated. 
I regard 41 B.c. as more probable than 36 B.c., cf. Ch. E. Goodfellow, Roman 
Citizenship, pp. 44 ff., and above, note 57. 

127 App. B.C. v. 77; Cass. Dio, xlviii. 39. 1; 46. 1; Zon. x. 23; Hertzberg, 
Hist. See., i, p. 445; A. Wilhelm, Neue Beitr. i, p. 37; M. Hadas, Sextus Pompey, 
1930, P- 101 f., and n. 6; M. P. Charlesworth, C.A.H. x, p. 56; Larsen, 
‘Roman Greece’, p. 434. Cf. Plut., Ant. 67. 3—execution by Antony of 
Lachares, father of the famous Eurycles; the latter was one of the richest 
and most influential men in Greece in the time of Augustus. Lachares was 
executed for ‘robbery’, which illustrates the unsettled conditions in the 
Peloponnese. An additional motive for the execution may have been the 
wealth of Lachares. On Eurycles, his son, see the references in my Storia Ec. 
e Soc., p. 65, n. 15, and p. 173, n. 13. 

128 On the army of Antony, W. W. Tarn, Cl. Quart, xxvi (1932), pp. 75 ff., 
cf. his paper, ‘The Battle of Actium’, J.R.S. xxi (1931), pp. 173 ff. On the 
mobilization of the East by Antony and on his army and fleet, W. W. Tam, 
C.A.H. x, p. 100; on the army and fleet of C. Caesar, ibid., p. 102. In 
his paper on the battle of Actium, p. 179, Tam has drawn attention to a note 
of Orosius (vi. 19. 5) in which he quotes a remark of Antony to the effect 
that there would be no lack of rowers as long as there was a man left in 
Greece. The same statement is made by Plut., Ant. 62. 1: Antony through 
his trierarchs was pressing into service in his ships ‘ from long-suffering Greece 
wayfarers, drivers, harvesters, ephebes ’. This is a good illustration of Antony’s 
methods. 

129 There is no need to adduce evidence for the gradual impoverishment 
of the Hellenistic world in the time of the civil wars. Even the richer 
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bourgeoisie, despite its privileged position, was declining in prosperity. I may 
quote a very instructive remark of Vitruvius (vi. 7. 4 [150, 7-13]). Speaking 
of Greek palatial houses—which the finest houses in Delos closely resembled 
and on which the larger houses in Asia Minor were probably modelled (see 
A. Rumpf,' Zum hellenistischen Hause J.D.A ./.1 (1935), pp.i ff.)—Vitruvius 
describes the small apartments (domunculae) reserved for the guests, and 
proceeds: ‘nam cum fuerunt Graeci delicatiores et fortuna opulentiores, 
hospitibus advenientibus instruebant triclinia, cubicula, cum penu cellas, 
primoque die ad cenam invitabant, postero mittebant pullos, ova, holera, 
poma reliquasque res agrestes. ideo pictores ea, quae mittebantur hospitibus, 
picturis imitantes xenia appellaverunt.’ 

130 Above, Ch. VI, n. 146 (glass). On glazed pottery (supposedly lead 
glaze, not copper glaze as in Egypt) of late Hellenistic times imitating metal 
ware, R. Zahn, J.D.A.I. xxiii (1908), p. 74, and Amtl. Ber. K. Kunstsamml. 
Bed. Museen, 1914, July, p. 281; H. Kusel, J.D.A.I. xxxii (1917), Anz., 
p. 58; R. Zahn, Ktw Xpd>, Berl. Winckelmannspr. lxxxi, 1923; A. Merlin, 
Mon. et Mem. Piot, xxx (1929), pp. 51 ff., and pi. v; G. M. A. Richter and Chr. 
Alexander, Augustan Art, 1939, p. 21. Cf. the askoi found in Alexandria, E. 
Breccia, Le Mus. gr.-rom. 1931-2, p. 19 and pi. vi, 23-4. The problems 
of date, origin, and relation to the other types of faience ware (Chinese, 
Mesopotamian and Syrian, and Egyptian) are under discussion. The whole 
material needs to be carefully studied afresh. Cf. my remarks in the descrip¬ 
tion of pis. cvn and cviii. It may be noted in this connexion that even 
after the long period of anarchy in the time of Pompey and Caesar Antioch 
remained a great centre of art, as is shown by the beautiful marble portrait- 
head recently found there, F. Poulsen, Syria, xix (1938), pp. 357 ff. 

131 Above, p. 927 f. 


CHAPTER VIII 

1 I have dealt with Persia above in Chapter II. On the system of Persian 
roads much has been written. The subject has been treated from the techni¬ 
cal point of view by C. Merckel, Die Ingenieurtechnik im Altertum, 1899, 
pp. 222 ff.; A. Neuburger, The Technical Arts and Sciences of the Ancients, 
1930 {passim), and R. J. Forbes, Notes on the History of Ancient Roads and 
their Construction (Allard Pierson Stichting, Arch.-Hist. Bijdragen, iii), 1934, 
pp. 80 ff. (with a few bibliographical references), and from the commercial 
point of view by W. Gotz, Die Verkehrswege im Dienste des Welthandels, 1888, 
pp. 161 ff., and F. M. Heichelheim, Widschaftsg., pp. 362 ff., and n. 31, cf. my 
Chs. IV, n. 31, and V, n. 47 (ample bibliography on sea and land routes; no 
special section devoted to the Persian system of communications). 

2 It is unnecessary to enumerate here the modem contributions to the study 
of the development of ancient geography. It will be sufficient to mention the 
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leading and most reliable summaries: F. Gisinger, art. ‘Geographic’ in 
P.W.K. Suppl. iv. 521 ff. (Hellenistic period, 602 ff.); W. Kubitschek, art. 
‘Erdmessung’, P.W.K. Suppl. vi. 31ft.; R. E. Dickinson and O. J. R. 
Howarth, The Making of Geography, 1933; E. H. Warmington, Greek 
Geography, 1934 (with excellent translations of the basic texts); H. F. Tozer, 
A History of Ancient Geography, 2nd ed. 1935 (with notes of M. Cary); cf. 
M. Cary et E. Warmington, Les Explorateurs de VAntiquite, 1932, and R. 
Henning, Terrae incognitae, i, 1936. On the maps, Kubitschek, art. ‘ Karten’, 
P.W.K. x. 2022 ff., cf. W. A. Heidel, The Frame of the Ancient Greek Maps, 
* 937 - 

3 We know very little of the official itineraries of the Hellenistic period. 
On the bematistae of Alexander, H. Berve, Das Alexanderreich, &c., i, 1926, 
pp. 51 ff., cf. 44, and all later studies of the campaigns of Alexander (above, 
Ch. III). On the bematistae of Seleucus I, Pliny, N.H. vi. 63, and E. Bikerman, 
Inst. Set., p. 63. The postal service, well organized by the Persians (U. 
Wilcken, ‘Alexander der GroBe und die hellenistische Wirtschaft’, Schmollers 
Jahrb. xlv (1925), p. 357), improved by Alexander (Berve, loc. cit., p. 53 f.), 
and certainly maintained by the Hellenistic rulers, was probably based on 
these itineraries. On the arad/xol IlapdiKol of Isidorus of Charax and on the 
date of Isidorus, my remarks, C.A.H. xi, p. 126, and W. W. Tam, The Greeks 
in Bactria and India, pp. 53 ff. W. Kubitschek in P.W.K. ix. 2308 ff., art. 
‘Itineraria’, does not mention the itinerary of Isidorus. The Dura map of 
oradiioL\ F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, p. 335. I cannot enumerate 
here the later discussions of this map. 

* All the statements in the text are of course hypothetical, based as they 
are on very slight evidence, see K. J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. iv. 1, 2nd ed., 
pp. 280 ff.; my remarks in C.A.H. vii, p. 175; F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., 
p. 571. I may quote in support of my statements the 6 Sos fSaoiXucri rj apyaia 
in the Laodice inscription, O.G.I. 225, 41; Welles, R.C. 20, 10, and the 
information which we possess about the roads around Pergamon. In the 
Pergamene kingdom the upkeep of the roads in the territory of the city was, 
according to the well-known Astynomoi law of Pergamon (O.G.I. 483, 24 ff.), 
the duty of the owners of the land through which they passed; the main roads 
had a prescribed minimum width of 20 the others of 8. The law, 

which is a royal law, and was still in force in Roman times, produces the 
impression that even the local roads in the Pergamene kingdom and ap¬ 
parently also in the Seleucid kingdom were a matter of much concern to the 
central government and were maintained in good condition. How much 
more assiduous must have been the care taken of the great military and 
commercial highways! 

s I cannot refer here to all the modem works dealing with the development 
of geography in the Hellenistic period and with the leading geographers of 
this period. A good summary of our actual knowledge on this subject will 
be found in the books and articles quoted in n. 2. Very useful is the list of 
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Hellenistic geographers in F. Susemihl, Gesch. d. gr. Lit. in d. Alexandrinerzeit, 
i, 1891, pp. 649 ff., and the articles on the individual geographers in P.W.K. 
On ps.-Scylax and his description of the Syrian and Palestinian coast, 
K. Galling, ‘Die syrisch-palastinische Riiste nach der Beschreibung bei 
Pseudo-Scylax’, Z. d. pal. Ver. lxi (1938), pp. 66 ff. 

6 On the periploi see the recent article by F. Gisinger, P.W.K. xix. 841 ff., 
cf. A. Roster, Das antike Seewesen, 1923, pp. 187 ff. (on maps and. periploi). 
The common use of periploi by travellers is excellently illustrated for the 
early Roman Imperial period by the epigram of Crinagoras, Anth. Pal. ix. 
559, addressed to Menippus of Pergamon, probably the author of the well- 
known periplus: irXovs poi err 'IraXlr/v ivrvverai ♦ is yap iralpovs j areXXopai, u>v 
Tjhrj Srjpov aireipt ypovov. | Aitj>ia) S’ rjyrjTrjpa ireplirXoov os pi iirl vqaovs | 
KvitXaSas, dpxahjv t a£et iirl Z’xepirjv, ktX. On the thorough revision of the 
periploi of the Black Sea by Diophantus and Demetrius of Callatis, my 
Skythien und der Bosporus, 1931, pp. 25 ff. 

f On maritime traffic and maritime transport of goods and passengers in 
Hellenistic times, A. Roster, Das antike Seewesen, 1923, pp. 157 ff.; W. Rroll, 
art. ‘Schiffahrt’, P.W.K. ii A. 408 ff.; F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., 
pp. 569 ff. and n. 33 (copious bibliography of works which mostly say very 
little or nothing of the Hellenistic period). On the forms of ships F. Miltner, 
art. ‘Seewesen’, P.W.K. Suppl. v. 917 ff. (on the merchant ships of Classical, 
Hellenistic, and Roman times). On the technical improvements in naviga¬ 
tion: sextant (?) found at Anticythera (origin Hellenistic or Roman?), 
A. Roster, loc. cit., p. 196 f. The new technical devices attested by the dis¬ 
covery of the Nemi ships: A. Roster, ‘Studien zur Geschichte des ant. 
Seewesens’, Klio, Beih. xxxii (1934), p. 22; my Storia Soc. ed Ec., p. 209, 
n. 40; G. Cultrera, ‘Nemi’, &c., Not. d. Sc., 1932, pp. 279 ff.; A. W. Persson, 
‘Die hellenistische Schiffsbaukunst und die Nemischiffe', Opusc. Archaeol. iv 
(1935), pp. 10 ff., and Mostra Augustea della Romanita, Catalogo, 1937, i, 
pp. 256 ff., and ii (bibliography), p. 124. On the rudder. Comm. R. Lefebvre 
des Noettes, De la marine antique a la marine moderne: La revolution du 
gouvernail, 1935, cf. G. La Roeire, ‘Les Transformations du gouvemail’, Ann. 
d’Hist. Ec. et Soc. vii (1935), pp. 564 ft.; E. de Saint-Denis, ‘Le Gouvemail 
antique. Technique et vocabulaire’, Rev. Et. Lat. xii (1934), pp. 390 ff., and 
the substantial review of Lefebvre’s book by H. de Saussure, ‘ De la marine 
antique a la marine moderne’, Rev. Arch., 6 ser. x (1937), pp. 90 ff. (a general 
survey of Greek navigation in the light of climatic conditions in the Aegean 
Sea); see also L. Laurand, ‘Note sur le gouvemail antique’. Rev. Phil, xi 
(63) (1937), p. I3if., and P. Nordmann, ibid, xii (64) (1938), pp. 330 ff. 
The giant ships of the Hellenistic period: the Syracosia-Alexandria of 
Hiero II of Syracuse (3,310 tons), A. Roster, Das antike Seewesen, pp. 158 ff., 
and the article by Persson quoted above; the pleasure-ship ( thalamegos ) of 
Philopator, A. Roster, ‘Studien’, &c., ch. iii, pp. 20 ff. The giant ships in the 
navy (competition of Hellenistic monarchs in building ever larger men-of- 
war): W. W. Tam, J.H.S. xxx (1910), pp. 209 ff. (cf. his Hellenistic Military 
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and Naval Developments, 1930); cf. W. L. Rodgers, Greek and Roman Naval 
Warfare, 1937, pp. 254 ff. (on the flagship of Demetrius, with reconstruction). 
See also above, Ch. IV, n. 353 on the octeres of Heraclea. 

8 On the harbours, K. Lehmann-Hartleben, ‘Die antiken Hafenanlagen 
des Mittelmeeres’, KUo, Beih. xiv (1923), pp. 122 ff., cf. the descriptions of 
Pis. lxxv (and fig. 5), lxxvi, cxn. This is not the place to complete the 
bibliography for individual ports given by Lehmann-Hartleben. I may, how¬ 
ever, make an exception in the case of the lighthouses by referring to my 
summary of the controversy concerning them, St. Soc. ed Ec., p. 202, n. 34. 
Nor can I collect the scanty evidence which we possess on harbour regulations 
and harbour life in general. I may quote exempli causa the Thasian regulation 
concerning the beaching of ships and payment for it, M. Launey, B.C.H. 
lvii (1933), PP- 394 ff-. c f- W. Peek, Ath. Mitt, lix (1934), pp. 35 ff- 

9 Here again the statement in the text is hypothetical and based on general 
probability. For instance, our information about the inns in the cities and 
the rest-houses on the great roads is meagre and scattered. The evidence on 
the inns has been collected by E. Ziebarth, ‘ Gasthauser im alten Griechen- 
land’, Els Mvrjfivjv 2 . Aap.irpov, 1935, pp. 339 ff., and a little earlier by 
W. C. Firebaugh, The Inns of Greece and Rome, 1923 (not quoted by Ziebarth); 
it relates mostly to the great sanctuaries and the sea-ports of the Greek and 
Hellenistic world. I have spoken above of the fonduqs —religious and business 
centres of foreign merchants—at Delos, and I may quote the way in which 
Palmyra, in the first centuries a.d., equipped her caravan roads with wells 
and rest-houses (M. Rostovtzeff, ‘Les inscriptions caravanieres de Palmyre’, 
Mel. Glotz, pp. 795 ff.). G. E. Kirk, ‘Gymnasium or Khan? A Hellenistic 
building at Babylon’, Iraq, ii (1935), pp. 223 ff., has endeavoured (not con¬ 
vincingly) to interpret the building connected with the Hellenistic theatre of 
Babylon, not as a palaestra, but as a khan. I wonder why a khan should be 
built as an annex of the theatre. In Kirk's paper the reader will find some 
material on the ancient inns and caravanserais (Firebaugh’s book and 
Ziebarth’s article are not quoted). 

10 On the organization of the police in Egypt, F. Oertel, Die Liturgie, 1917, 
pp. 50 ff., who quotes the previous works on this subject. 

11 On the napapvXaKes of the Hellenistic period, above, Ch. IV, n. 250. On 
the gendarmes of Palmyra see my paper in Mel. Glotz quoted in n. 9, and the 
evidence about the Palmyrene archers under the command of a strategos 
found in Dura but relating to Roman times only, see my Dura-Europos and 
its Art, 1938, p. 23. 

12 For transport by land only animal power was available in the ancient 
world. How efficiently this power was handled we do not exactly know. 
I have dealt with this question for the period of the Roman Empire in my 
St. Ec. e Soc., p. 439, and have quoted the works of Lefebvre des Noettes, 
cf. A. Rehm, Arch. f. Kulturg. xxviii (1938), p. 160 f. For the Hellenistic 

3261.3 x 
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period the material is much less abundant (cf. W. L. Westermann, ‘On 
inland transportation and communication in antiquity Pol. Sc. Quart, xliii 
(1928), pp. 364 ff.). We do not know, for example, whether the horseshoe 
was ever used in Hellenistic times. Some prominent scholars (see the biblio¬ 
graphy in F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., p. 1096, and C. Bliimlein, 
Bursian’s Jahresber. cclxi (1938), pp. 53 ff.) are confident that it was 
commonly used as early as that period. I have my doubts about this. At 
Dura, in which large detachments of cavalry were stationed for about a century 
and which was a city frequently visited by caravans, not a single horseshoe (in 
the upper layers of the city modem horseshoes were found frequently) was 
found in circumstances that would guarantee its ancient origin. The same 
applies to the other mins where horseshoes have been found. If they were 
used at all, it was only exceptionally, not as a common practice. Otherwise 
the ruins would have yielded scores of them, which is notoriously not the 
case. 

13 On the many and various recent studies devoted to the Koivq see the 
report of A. Debrunner,‘Nachklassisches Griechisch 1930-1935’, Bursian’s 
Jahresber. cclxi (1938), pp. 140 ff. 

14 The statements in the text are based on the material adduced in the 
preceding chapters or in the various books and papers quoted in the notes to 
these chapters. 

15 I refer to the basic article on this subject by U. Wilcken, ‘Antike 
Urkundenlehre’, Munch. Beitr. xix (1934), pp. 42 ff., especially p. 55. 

16 I cannot cite all the modem books and papers which deal with the 
epigraphical evidence (our main source of information) relating to the 
Dionysiac technitai. I will only refer to the useful recent summary by F. 
Poland in P.W.K. v A. 2473 ff., cf. L. Robert, B.C.H. lix (1935), pp. 193 ff. 
It is to be regretted that we know so little of the role which the associations 
played in the business life of their members. Poland’s remark concerning 
Antiochus IV and the technitai (loc. cit. 2490) is misleading. 

17 The theatre of Babylon: R. Koldewey, Das wieder erstehende Babylon, 
1913, pp. 293 ff., cf. Die Konigsburgen von Babylon, ii, 1932, p. 44. The 
inscription on an alabaster slab (not mentioned by B. Haussoullier, Klio, ix 
(1909), pp. 252 ff., nor by F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Eurojos, pp. 452 ff., 
in their lists of the Greek inscriptions of the eastern parts of the Seleucid 
kingdom, nor reprinted in S.E.G. vii) speaks of the construction (or recon¬ 
struction?) of the theatre and the skene: AiooKovpl[hrji\ | 6 &i\ob6gov J to 
6 earpo[v] | Kal oki] vrjv. It certainly belongs to late Hellenistic times (reign 
of Epiphanes or a little later ?). My impression has been confirmed by a close 
examination of the lettering of the inscription by C. B. Welles, and the form 
of the skene supports this view: see my remarks, C.A.H. vii, p. 188; A. 
Frickenhaus, Die altgriechische Biihne (Schr. d. wissensch. Ges. in Strafiburg, 
xxxi (1917)), p. 44, fig. 17; id., P.W.K. iii A. 444, art. Diajvij; H. Bulle, 
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‘Untersuchungen an gr. Theatem’, Bayr. Abh. xxxiii (1928), p. 246, cf. 300; 
C. Fensterbusch, Bursian’s Jahresber. ccxxvii (1930), p. 42; on the palaestra 
of this theatre, G. E. Kirk, Iraq, ii (1935), pp. 223 ff., cf. above, n. 9. 

18 Much has been written on the marriage contracts of Ptolemaic Egypt. 
I am inclined to accept the view of F. Bozza, ‘ II matrimonio nel diritto dei 
papiri dell’epoca Tolemaica', A eg. xiv (1934), pp. 205 ff.; R. Taubenschlag, 
‘Die Geschichte der Rezeption des griechischen Privatrechts in Agypten’, 
Atti IV Congr. Pap., 1936, pp. 268 ff., and H. J. Wolff, ‘Written and Un¬ 
written Marriages in Hellenistic and Postclassical Roman Law’, Philol. 
Monogr., Am. Philol. Assoc, ix, 1939 (in these papers the reader will find a 
complete bibliography). On intermarriage, 0 . Montevecchi, ‘Ricerche di 
sociologia', &c., A eg. xvi (1936), p. 32, cf. C. Preaux, Chr. d’Eg. xii (1937), 
p. 120. On the native concubines of Ptolemaic soldiers and foreign residents 
in the Ptolemaic province of Syria and Phoenicia, see above, Ch. IV, pp. 343 ff. 
and n. 135. I cannot mention all that has been written on the Dura law. 
The text is to be found in F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, p. 309, 
and an important correction by D. Pappulias in ‘EvfxfioXr) els rrjv laroplav rfjs 
€% dScaOcrov KXrjpovopUKijs SiafojKT?? iv r<5 'EXXrjviKU) SiKalql, 'AKaSrjp.. ’Affrjv. 
EvveSpla, 28 Nov. 1929; cf. L. Wenger, Arch. Pap. x (1932), p. 130 f. (the 
reading of Pappulias has been confirmed by C. B. Welles). 

19 On town-planning and the Hippodamian system in general, G. Cultrera, 
‘Architettura Ippodamea’, Mem. Acc. Lincei, xvii (1924), pp. 357 ff.; 
A. von Gerkan, Griechische Stadteanlagen, 1924; K. A. Doxiadis, Raumord- 
nung im gr. Stddtebau, 1937. On Egypt, F. Luckhard, Das Privathaus im 
ptolemaischen und romischen Agypten, 1914 (diss. Bonn); H. Schmitz, Die 
hellenistisch-romischen Stadtanlagen in Agypten, 1921; P. Viereck, ‘Phila- 
delpheia’, Morgenland, xvi (1928), and the bibliography C.A.H. vii, p. 894. 
Cf. A. E. R. Boak and E. E. Peterson, Karanis 1924-29, 1931; 1929-31, 1933; 
A. E. R. Boak, Soknopaiu Nesos, 1935. On the rebuilding of ancient Egyptian 
cities see the reports on the German excavations in Hermupolis by G. Roeder 
and others, especially the last ‘ Bericht liber die Ausgrabungen der deutschen 
Hermopolis-Expedition’, 1935, Mitt. d. Inst, in Kairo, vii (1937). I may re¬ 
mark that the Ptolemies never rebuilt the ancient Egyptian cities thoroughly. 
This was reserved for the Romans. On Syria, the bibliography, C.A.H. vii, 
p. 900 f. On Apamea, F. Mayence, Ac. R. de Belgique, Bull. cl. d. Lettres, 
etc., xxv (1939), pp. 328 ff. On Dura-Europus, my ‘Dura and the problem 
of Parthian art’, Yale Cl. Stud, x (1935), pp. 203 ff., and Dura-Europos 
and its Art, 1938, pp. 33 ff. On Laodicea, J. Sauvaget in Bulletin d’Etudes 
orientates, iv (1934), pp. 81 ff., cf. his note ‘Le Plan de Laodicee sur mer’, 
ibid, vi (1936), p. 51 ff. On Damascus, J. Sauvaget, ‘Esquisse d’une histoire 
de Damas’, Rev. Et. Islam., 1934, pp. 422 ff. 

20 A good study of the Ptolemaic private house will be found in A. R. 
Schiitz, Der Typus des hellenistisch-agyptischen Hauses, &c., 1936 (diss. 
Wurzburg), with excellent bibliographical references; cf. the reports of the 
Michigan expedition on the excavation of Karanis quoted in the preceding 
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note. On the private house in Dura-Europus see my two books cited in the 
same note. On the Greek house of the pre-Hellenistic and Hellenistic periods, 
D. M. Robinson, ‘ Prahistorische und griechische Hauser', P.W.K. Suppl. 
vii. 223 ff., cf D. M. Robinson and J. W. Graham, ‘The Hellenistic House’, 
Excavations at Olynthus, viii, 1938. 

21 I have given above in Ch. IV, n. 121 a bibliography of modem litera¬ 
ture concerning the status civitatis of foreigners in Egypt. On the Seleucid 
kingdom, ibid. pp. 517, notes 292 ff. In this note I may quote the two 
references to laws and royal orders concerning the change of political status 
by the various groups of the population of Egypt which are discussed by 
Bikerman. In B.G.XJ. 1213 (list of laws and royal orders of the third century 
B.C.) we find in 1 . 3 the item: nepl pera r j3oXi]]s TrarplSos tcai dvopdruiv. In 
B.G.U. 1250, 11 ff. (second century B.C.) in a complaint regarding un¬ 
authorized change of names we read : -npoareTaypevov yap j \naai rots ini tuiv 
~ p3a.ypa.TLOv prjOiva pere^vopdteLV pr/S’ avrov] pr]8e rrjv narplSa, el 8e [prj, top 
noir/aavra ff]avd.Tan Zyrjpiovadai (the form perevopd'(,£i is found again in 1 . 15). 
It is hard to believe that in such measures the kings were guided by purely 
administrative and fiscal motives. 

22 Bibliography, Ch. IV, n. 121. 

23 On the gymnasia see the modem works cited in Ch. IV, n. 121. Great 
importance attaches to the inscription recently found in Egypt and published 
by Kortenbeutel (S.E.G. viii. 641). It gives a good idea of the corporative 
life of a group of Greeks formed around the gymnasium (of eV tov yvpvaalov). 
There was probably a fixed number of members and strict rules about 
admission of new members. The organization of the group is almost a copy 
of the city organization. It is a pity that we do not know whether the 
gymnasium of the inscription was that of Ptolemais (which is doubtful) or 
of a native town or village. Cf. S.E.G. viii. 694 (third/second century B.C. 
from Luxor). Close connexion between the gymnasia and the army: P. 
Enteux. 8 (221/0 b.c.) ; S.B. iii. 7245; P. Jouguet, Raccolta Ramorino, 1927, 
pp. 381 ff. (gymnasium built at Samareia by a well-to-do officer of the army 
settled there); S.E.G. viii. 531; P. Roussel, Mel. Maspero, ii, 1934, pp. 37 ff., 
Aphroditopolis, 57/6 b.c. (Herodes, son of Demetrius Inndpxqs in avSpdiv tcov 
K aToiKcuv Imriuiv, a great benefactor of the gymnasium; he organized a grand 
reception for the arpar^yos and soldiers); S.E.G. viii. 357, third/second 
century b.c. (a group of officers of an unknown town or village honours their 
LjvaTpaTLLxjTTjs, the gymnasiarch). 01 in tov yvpvaalov are frequently mentioned, 
for example, in inscriptions: S.E.G. viii. 504, 531, 641, 694. Gymnasial 
liturgy (XapnaSapxla dvSpdjv), connected with the agones : B.G.U. 1256 (first 
half of the second century B.c.) ; F. Zucker, A eg. xi (1931), pp. 488, n. 4, and 
493; the man who complains—curiously enough to the komogrammateus — 
about this burden imposed on him was a Macedonian SySorjKovrdpovpos of 
Philadelphia. On the gymnasia and agones in the correspondence of Zenon, 
see my Large Estate, p. 174; E. Norman Gardiner, Class. Rev. xliv (1930), 
pp. 211 ff. Gymnasia owning land: Teb. 700 (124 b.c.). 
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24 The schoolbooks found in Egypt have been carefully collected, edited, 
and studied by eminent scholars. The most important contributions are 
those of P. Bendel, Qua ratione Graeci liberos docuerint, &c. (diss. Greifswald) 
1911; E. Ziebarth, ‘Aus der antiken Schule’, Lietzmann, Kleine Texte, 65, 
2nd ed., 1913; H. J. M. Milne, Greek Shorthand Manuals. Syllabary and Com¬ 
mentary, with 9 pis., 1934 (Eg. Expl. Soc.); P. Collart, ‘Les papyrus scolaires 
Mel. Desrousseaux, 1937, pp. 69 ff. A spectacular discovery has been made 
recently: a fragmentary roll containing a school manual intended to give a 
Greek schoolboy in Egypt of the time of Philopator elementary notions of 
reading, spelling, mathematics, and literature, published and illustrated by 
P. Jouguet and O. Gueraud, Un Livre d’ecolier du III me s. av. J.-C., 1938 
(Publ. de la Soc. R. Eg. de Papyrologie), cf. A. Korte, Arch. Pap. xiii (1938), 
pp. 104 ff., who shows how closely this manual resembles that of the late 
Roman Empire, P. Bour. 1. 

On the fragments of books found in the chora of Egypt, some of which 
represent the remains of school libraries, see C. H. Oldfather, ' Greek literary 
texts from Greco-Roman Egypt’, Univ. of Wise. Stud, ix, 1923; F. G. Kenyon, 
Books and Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome, 1932, pp. 25 ff. (on the 
Hellenistic period). The remnants of books of the Ptolemaic period are of 
course less numerous than those of the first to third centuries a.d. It is 
interesting to note that remnants of books of the third century b.c. are more 
numerous than those of the second and first. This may be an accident, but 
perhaps it may be explained by the keener interest taken in books by the 
early settlers as compared with their more orientalized descendants. 

The existence of libraries (well known for the Greek cities) is attested for 
the chora by many fragmentary lists of books found in Egypt, from the 
‘prophetic’ papyrus of Petersburg from Memphis published by V. Jernstedt 
(U. Wilcken, Chr. 155) to that of Warsaw (G. von Manteuffel, P. Vars. 5), 
and to the highly interesting letter about ‘useful’ books recently published 
by A. Vogliano, Dal 1 ° volume dei Papin d. R. Univ. di Milano, 1935, 
no. 2 (cf. above, Ch. IV, n. 232). These lists belong to the imperial period, 
but there are two documents of the early Ptolemaic period which testify to 
the existence of libraries in early Ptolemaic times. One is P. Col. Zen. 60 
(for my knowledge of this document, which will soon be published, I am 
indebted to Prof. W. L. Westermann), a fragmentary undated list of books 
(from the library of Zenon) which have been forwarded to his brother 
Epharmostus; the other (P. Cairo Zen. 59079), received by Zenon in 257 b.c. 
at Arsinoe Dionos, a place otherwise unknown, contains a list of pieces of 
furniture (among them kiotch) compiled by Dionysius, to whom the docu¬ 
ment probably gives the title of j3i)3At{o<f)uAa£], and may indicate the existence 
of a library or record office (or both ?) in the household of Apollonius the 
dioecetes. I may remind the reader that a list of books of Hellenistic times 
(a gymnasium library?) has been found recently at Rhodes, above, Ch. IV, 
n. 83, and Ch. V, n. 113; cf. L. Robert, B.C.H. lix (1935), pp. 421 ff. (sub¬ 
scription list of Cos for the gymnasial library, of the second century b.c.) 
and the remarks of W. A. Oldfather, Library Quarterly, viii (1938), pp. 287 ff. 
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The architecture and equipment of ancient libraries has been studied more 
than once in the light of the new discoveries. The best-known ruins of a 
Hellenistic library are those of the library of Pergamon. On this library and 
the other known libraries of chiefly Roman times see B. Gotze, ‘Antike 
Bibliotheken J.D.A.I. lii (1937), pp. 225 ff., and C. Wendel, ‘Neues aus 
alten Bibliotheken’, Zentralbl. f. Bibliothekswesen, liv (1937), pp. 585 ff., 
and lv (1938), pp. 641 ff. (with bibliography). The actual management of 
the ancient libraries is well illustrated by a short inscription recently found 
at Athens (Hesp. v (1936), p. 41), which appears to be an extract from the 
library regulations concerning the borrowing of books and the office-hours 
of the library. The inscription was probably put up somewhere in the library 
of Trajan at Athens, cf. W. A. Oldfather, Library Quarterly, vii (1937), p. 437. 
It is very probable that library regulations were first compiled in the great 
Library of Alexandria. 

On school life in Egypt in Hellenistic and Roman times, C. Preaux, 

‘ Lettres privees grecques d’Egypte relatives 4 l’education ’, Rev. Beige de Phil, 
et d’Hist. viii (1929), pp. 757 ff.; P. Collart, ‘A l’ecole avec les petits Grecs 
d’Egypte’, Chr. d’Eg. xi (1936), pp. 489 ff.; W. Peremans, Vreemdelingen 
&c., pp. 173 ff. The life of the schoolboys in the eastern Hellenistic monarchies 
was not different from that so picturesquely described by Teles nepl rod pd) 
elvat reA os r]8ovrjv (ed. O. Hense, 19091 P- $o). 

25 I have cited the modem studies dealing with the guilds in Egypt, both 
native and Greek, in Ch. IV, nn. 105 and 121. The question of the origin of 
Ptolemaic private associations (we know several of them well enough, in¬ 
cluding the character of their statutes, from Demotic and Greek papyri) is 
controversial. M. San Nicolo and A. E. R. Boak, Tr. Am. Phil. Ass. lxviii 
(1937), pp. 212 ff., are inclined to regard it as highly probable that all the 
associations of Ptolemaic and Roman times had a Greek origin, while A. D. 
Nock in Harv. Th. Rev. xxix-(i936), pp. 74 ff., points out many peculiarities 
in their statutes which cannot be regarded as Greek. My personal opinion is 
that in the late Ptolemaic period the two types influenced each other, while 
in pre-Ptolemaic and early Ptolemaic times they may have existed side by 
side. New evidence about a special type of religious and social associations, 
with a slight admixture of professional elements, will be found in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the yeovyoi from lower Egypt referred to above, Ch. V, n. 151. 
Associations of piXo^amXiaral and / 3 amXuTTal, mostly military, have been 
recently discussed by U. Wilcken, U.P.Z. 161 (Hermias’ lawsuit of 119 B.c.). 
To the list of professional associations compiled by M. San Nicolo (in the 
first volume of his Vereinswesen) many new items could be added, for example, 
the guilds of millers, picklers or fish-salters, and general dealers, Teb. 840, 
841; cf. the beekeepers who have their own temple, Teb. 853. 26. I cannot 
deal here with the professional associations of the Ptolemaic period. I regard 
them as inherited from the past, and the Trpea^vrepoi of the yeojpyol of 
Ptolemaic times (similar to the TTpeapvrepoi of other professional guilds) as 
precursors of and models for the npea^vrepoL Kcop-qs of Roman times; against 
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this view, which I first stated in my Kolonat, M. San Nicolo, Vereinswesen, ii, 
1915, pp. 89 ff., cf. W. Peremans, Vreemdelingen, p. 88, and P. Bad. 170, 
a.d. 54 (alease of 'public’ land), which attests the existence of the npeofivTcpoi 
yeojpydiv and of corporative organizations of Srjpoaioi yecopyoL in early Roman 
times: see the useful introduction by G. A. Gerhard to this papyrus and the 
remarks of U. Wilcken, Arch. Pap. xiii (1939), pp. 239 ff. On the division of 
professional groups into S eKarapylai, W. Hellebrand, Festschrift Paul Ko- 
schaker, 1939, pp. 247 ff. The right of property possessed by the amXiKol 
yeoipyol of individual villages (Teh. 53, 5 ff.) is not inconsistent with the 
character of their associations as stated in the text. 

26 The little we know of the professional associations in Syria and Meso¬ 
potamia belongs to the Roman imperial period, see F. M. Heichelheim, ‘ Roman 
Syria’, T. Frank, Econ. Surv. iv, p. 208. The koivov twv paxcupoTroiaiv 
(Clermont-Ganneau, Rev. Arch., 3 ser. iii (17), 1891, pp. 107-8), may be, as 
Clermont-Ganneau suggests, a native Phoenician hellenized guild (the Phoeni¬ 
cian name was gev). Much has been written on the thiasoi of Palmyra, and 
the question of their character is under discussion. There is no doubt, 
however, that associations of this kind go back to very early times (their 
Semitic name seems to be marzah), and that ritual banquets played a very 
important part in their life. See J. C. Fevrier, La Religion des Palmyreniens, 
1931, pp. 201 ff., cf. H. Ingholt, ‘Un nouveau thiase a Palmyre’, Syria, ii 
(1926), p. 135 f. and pi. xxxiv. On the ritual banquets for which special 
triclinia were built in the sanctuaries of Palmyra and its neighbourhood 
and of Dura, H. Seyrig, Syria, xiv (1933), p. 263, and D. Schlumberger, 
J.D.A. 1 . 1 (1935), Anz., pp. 595 ff., and esp. pp. 606ff.; cf. the remarks of 
F. E. Brown in Dura Rep. vii-viii (1939), pp. 157 ff. On the clay tesserae 
connected certainly with these banquets, my papers in J.R.S. xxii (1932), 
pp. 107 ff., and A.J.A. xxxvii (1933), pp. 58 ff. A Corpus of the tesserae by 
H. Seyrig and H. Ingholt is in preparation. On the iraipela of Dura, 
C. Hopkins, Dura Rep. v (1934), pp. 112 ff., nos. 416 and 418. 

27 The evidence relating to the professional guilds in general and to those 
of Asia Minor has been frequently collected and discussed. Lists of extant 
inscriptions and other mentions of them will be found in J. P. Waltzing, 
Ptude hist, sur les corp. prof., See., 1895; E. Ziebarth, Das gr. Vereinswesen, 
1896, pp. ioiff.; J. Oehler, Eranos Vindobonensis, 1893, pp. 277ff.; F. 
Poland, Gesch. d. gr. Vereinswesens, 1909, pp. 116 ff., with the lists at the 
end of the book, cf. pp. 527 ff.; T. R. S. Broughton, ‘Roman Asia Minor’, 
T. Frank, Econ. Surv. iv, pp. 841 ff. (without quoting his predecessors). 
Based on the material thus collected are the summaries in E. Komemann, 
art. Koivov, P.W.K. Suppl. iv. 915 ff.; Suppl. v. 453 ff.; Stockle, 'Berufs- 
vereine’,ibid. Suppl. iv. 155ff.; Kahrstedt u. Poland, ‘Synodos’, ibid, iv A. 
1415 ff. A Roman origin is the communis opinio of modem scholars, for 
example Waltzing, loc. cit.; H. Francotte, L’industrie dans la Grece ancienne, 
ii, 1901, pp. 212 ff.; F. Poland, loc. cit.; R. T. S. Broughton, loc. cit., and 
several others. The possibility of local origin has been suggested by G. Radet, 
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La Lydie et le monde grec au temps des Mermnades, 1893, p. 226, n. 2; W. M. 
Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 1895, pp. 105 ff. and 440 f., and 
accepted by E. Ziebarth, loc. cit.; J. Kaerst, Gesch. d. Hell, ii, 2nd ed., 
p. 161 f.; and myself, Star. Econ. e Soc. pp., 210 ff. In combating the latter 
opinion (which he speaks of as most generally accepted, while the contrary 
is true) Broughton has not produced any new material nor added any new 
arguments of value. None of the modem scholars has taken into considera¬ 
tion the striking fact that the notable development of professional organi¬ 
zations in the eastern Roman Empire was confined to Egypt and Asia Minor, 
the two most prominent centres of industrial development in pre-Hellenistic 
and Hellenistic times. It is unfortunate that evidence regarding Babylonia 
and Phoenicia is so poor. As regards Phoenicia, however, see the preceding 
note: Clermont-Ganneau makes it appear very probable that the kowov t&v 
fiaxaiponoicov of this city was a hellenized Phoenician gey. Note that the name 
of the dedicant (Heliodorus), president of the guild, is apparently a Greek 
translation of a Semitic name, and that the anonymous ‘holy god’ to whom 
the dedication is made is essentially Semitic (cf. Palmyra). 

28 On the legal development of Hellenistic Egypt see the modern works 
quoted in Ch. IV, n. 121. The term ttoXltikol vopun is used, for example, by 
one of the lawyers in the Hermias lawsuit, along with rd priflapara, in 
opposition apparently to the Egyptian laws, as the basis of the jurisdiction 
of the XaoKplrav, U.P.Z. 162, col. vii, 11 . 8 ff. On the ttoXltlkoI vop.01 in 
Ptolemaic times in general, R. Taubenschlag, Atti IV Congr. Pap., 1936, 
p. 259 f. On the terminology of Roman times, E. Bickermann, Arch. Pap. ix 
(1930), p. 40 f. On the parchments and papyri of Dura and of Avroman, see 
above, Ch. IV, n. 221 and Ch. VI, n. 139. In the papers of C. B. Welles quoted 
in the former notes the reader will find mention of the contributions of other 
scholars to the study of the Dura parchments and papyri. It is unnecessary 
to remind the reader that it was L. Mitteis in his Reichsrecht und Volksrecht 
in den ostlichen Provinzen des romischen Kaiserreiches, 1891 (reprinted in 
1935), who first postulated the existence of a Hellenistic system of law. 
His work had a lasting influence (see L. Wenger, Ludwig Mitteis und sein 
Werk, 1923, and 'Ludwig Mitteis und die hellenistische Rechtsgeschichte’, 
Archives d’Hist. du Droit oriental, i (1937), pp. 181 ff., cf. id. Festschrift Paul 
Koschaker, 1939, p. 7 (of the reprint). Since work on the law of the papyri 
is done mostly by Romanists, the main effort is directed not towards the 
study of the growth, development, and various aspects of Hellenistic law but 
towards that of the relations between the Roman and the little known 
Hellenistic law in its different versions within the Roman Empire. On the 
Jewish courts in early Roman Egypt, E. R. Goodenough, The Jurisprudence 
of the Jewish Courts in Egypt ... as described by Philo Judaeus, 1929 (this 
book gave rise to a lively controversy, which cannot be discussed here). 

29 I have dealt with the hellenization of natives and the orientalization of 
Greeks in the previous chapters. The process is best seen in the sphere of 
religious life. The hellenization of native cults was an outstanding pheno- 
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menon of the spiritual life of the period and has been frequently noticed and 
described by modem scholars. See, in general, in the first place the classical 
work of F. Cumont, Les Religions orientates 3 , 1929, though his main attention 
is devoted to the period of the Roman Empire, and A. D. Nock, Conversion, 
1933, but especially K. Latte, ‘Religiose Stromungen in der Friihzeit des 
Hellenismus ’, Die Antike, i (1925), pp. 146 ff .; W. Schubart, Die religiose 
Haltung des friihen Hellenismus (Der alte Orient, xxxv. 2), 1937. In O. Kern, 
Die Religion der Griechen, iii (1938), very little is said on this subject. For 
Egypt in particular I may cite the useful summary of T. A. Brady, The 
Reception of the Egyptian Cults by the Greeks (330-30 b.c.), 1935, cf. E. Visser, 
Goiter und Kulte im ptolemaischen Alexandrien, 1938, and F. W. von Bissing, 
Agyptische Kultbilder der Ptolemder- und Romerzeit (Der alte Orient, xxxiv. 
1, 2), 1936, and for Syria the works of Bikerman and other scholars discussed 
and cited above in Ch. V, n. 125. 

30 A good bibliography will be found in F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., 
p. ITT3, n. 51. To this bibliography must be added the most important 
books dealing with Hellenistic literature and especially poetry, such as, for 
example, A. Rostagni, Poeti alessandrini, 1916; U. von Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorf, Hellenistische Dichtung, 1924; A. Korte, Die hellenistische Dichtung, 
1925; W. W. Tarn, Hell. Civ. 2 , pp. 235 ff.; and with Hellenistic philosophy 
as an exponent of Hellenistic mentality, for example, W. W. Tam, Antigonos 
Gonatas, 1913; J. Kaerst, Geschichte des Hellenismus, ii, 2nd ed., 1926, ch. ii, 
* Die philosophische Welt- und Lebensanschauung des Hellenismus ’, pp. 84 ff.; 
W. S. Ferguson, C.A.H. vii, pp. 1 ff. (with bibliography); W. W. Tarn, Hell . 
Civ. 2 , pp. 290 ff., and several studies of the Stoics, Epicureans, and Cynics 
which cannot be listed here (the list would be a long one indeed). An excellent 
general picture will be found in A. D. Nock, Conversion, 1933, and the 
corresponding sections in the general histories of the Hellenistic Age quoted 
in Ch. I, n. 1. As regards the role of the metics or KaroiKoCvres in the settle¬ 
ment of the eastern Hellenistic monarchies, see F. M. Heichelheim, loc. cit., 
cf. A. Rehm, Arch.f. Kulturg. xxviii (1938), p. 154 f. (on the spirit of the metics 
and the part they played in the economic life of the Classical period of Greece). 

31 I cannot deal with this important and hotly debated problem of the 
constitutional life of the Hellenistic monarchies. I am inclined in general to 
agree with the view recently supported by E. Bikerman, Inst. Set., chs. i 
and ii (cf. above, Ch. I, n. 3), and by P. Jouguet in his substantial review of 
Bikerman’s book. Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex, xxxiii (N.S. x. 2) (1939), p. 381 f. 

32 The letters of Zenon, other than those relating to his administrative 
and economic activity, should be collected and studied more closely than 
has hitherto been done. He certainly was very much devoted to his family, 
though it is characteristic of his mentality that his correspondence gives us 
a very vague picture of his own family life. We do not know for certain 
whether or not he was married and had children. On his literary interests 
see P. Cairo Zen. 59532-5, cf. G. A. Gerhard, P. Bad. 176, Introduction, and 
below, Addendum to n. 24. 
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33 Some remarks on this point will be found in almost all the general 
works on Hellenistic history. The best presentation from the historical and 
philosophical points of view, dealing with both theory and practice in Greece 
in Classical and Hellenistic times, will be found in J. Kaerst, Gesch. d. Hell, ii, 
2nd ed., ch. iii, ‘Der rationalistisch-technische Charakter der hell. Kultur’, 
pp. 146 ff. I do not intend to give here a summary of this chapter. My aim 
is to demonstrate by a few examples the importance of professionalism in the 
mentality and the social and economic life of the eastern Hellenistic world, 
collecting and illustrating material which has been dealt with by modern 
scholars from points of view different from mine. Cf. the somewhat confused 
and haphazard bibliography in F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., p. 1100, n. 42. 

34 On the duties and training of the Hellenistic king see the books and 
articles on the various Hellenistic monarchies quoted in Ch. IV. On the 
queens cf. G. H. Macurdy, Hellenistic Queens (Johns Hopkins Univ. St. 
Arch, xiv), 1932, and on the later princesses her Vassal Queens . . . in the 
Roman Empire (ibid, xxii), 1937. On the treatises vepl fiaoiXetas see above, 
Chs. Ill, nn. 15 and 24, and IV, nn. 83. I cannot here deal with these treatises 
at length. A careful collection of all the material is very much needed. Of 
the modern works dealing with this question, besides the general works on 
Hellenistic kingship quoted in my Chs. Ill and IV, I may cite at random the 
Marburg dissertation of G. Burner, Comparantur inter se Graeci de regentium 
hominum virtutibus auctores, 1889; W. W. Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, pp. 254 ff.; 
J. Kaerst, Gesch. d. Hell, ii, 2nd ed., pp. 296 ff.; E. R. Goodenough, ‘The 
political philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship’, Yale Class. Stud, i, 1928, 
pp. 55 ff.; J. Bidez, La Cite du monde &c., pp. 26 ff. (267 ff.) (quoted in full, 
Ch. IV, n. 232); U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Der Glaube der Hellenen, ii, 
p. 284, n. 1. I may, however, point out that treatises nepl facnXelas are 
attested among the works of almost all the philosophical schools. In order 
to make this clear to the reader I may give some instances (fullness is not 
attempted). The subject was most popular with the early and late stoics. 
I shall confine myself to the former: Persaeus, 5 .F.F. i, p. 96, no. 435; 
Cleanthes, ibid, i, p. 107, no. 481; Sphaerus, ibid, i, p. 139, no. 620; Chry- 
sippus, ibid, iii, pp. 158 ff., nos. 617-22, cf. pp. 172 ff.,nos. 685-9,691 and 693. 
Stoics, natives of the Seleucid kingdom: see above, Ch. IV, n. 232. On 
Suidas’ fragments, above, Ch. Ill, n. 24. For epicurus and his school, 
H. Usener, Epicurea, p. 94 > cf■ Philod. nepl rov KaO' "Op/rjpov ayaOov facnXews 
ed. Olivieri, 1909. The attitude of the cynics towards kingship may be 
inferred from some of their utterances. See, for example, the occasional 
remarks of Teles concerning the kings. The leading idea is that there is no 
essential difference between a king and an ordinary person, and that his 
power and wealth do not protect the king from need and distress. See Teles 
(ed. Hense): irepl nevias nal ttXovtov p. 43, 9, cf. 37; nepl pvyfjs p. 24, cf. 23; 
71-epl avrapKelas p. 5 f. On Teles, D. R. Dudley, A History of Cynicism, 1937, 
pp. 84 ff. peripatetics: treatise ascribed to Aristotle, V. Rose, Aristot. Fr., 
sect. Hi, frs. 646-7; Theophrastus, Dion. Hal. v. 73; P. Oxyr. 1611, 11 . 38 ff. 
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neo-Pythagoreans, E. R. Goodenough, loc. cit., cf. A. Delatte, Essai sur la 
politique pythagoricienne, 1922, p. 42 f. On the date of the various treatises, 
see above, Ch. Ill, n. 15. I may note that the justification of avarice on the 
part of a king by Diotogenes (Stob. iv. 7. 61 ff.) may indicate that this 
philosopher had Alexandrian connexions. I may quote as a curiosity the 
advice to the king {or to a king) to follow the economic policy of the Persian 
kings, P. Ryl. 20. 

33 On Ptolemaic administration see all the general books which deal with 
the history and structure of Ptolemaic Egypt, especially Wilcken’s Grundzuge, 
and Schubart’s Einfiihmng, and the works of Bouche-Leclercq, Mahaffy- 
Bevan, and Jouguet on the history of Ptolemaic Egypt. In addition to these 
there are several special books, papers, and articles. An interesting survey 
of the results of modern investigation will be found in V. Martin, ‘ Les Papyrus 
et l’histoire administrative de l’Egypte greco-romaine ’, in ‘Papyri und 
Altertumsw.’, Munch. Beitr. xix, 1934, pp. 102 ff. A good up-to-date biblio¬ 
graphy will be found in C. Preaux, Econ. Lag., cf. C.A.H. vii, pp. n6ff. 
and 893. On the professional training of aspirants to an administrative post 
see the remarks of U. Wilcken, U.P.Z., p. 474. It is highly probable that 
the roll which contains the documents U.P.Z. no, 144, and 145 was written 
by one of these aspirants, who copied some official documents which were 
regarded by his teachers as excellent examples of the official style. He 
added some other material (astrological), probably on his own account. 
Cf. Addendum to this note. On the moral principles which were supposed 
to underlie the conduct of Ptolemaic officials and were incorporated in the 
evroXal (instructions) of a practical character issued by the king and higher 
officials of the crown to their subordinates, see above, Ch. IV, n. 83; cf. Teh. 
703, Intr., p. 71, where I quoted a very interesting fragment of a comedy 
which reflects such treatises, A. Korte, Arch. Pap. vii (1927), p. 257. On the 
administrative structure of the Seleucid kingdom, E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., 
chs. ii and v, and above, Ch. IV, p. 440, n. 241. On the Pergamene kingdom, 
see the bibliography given in my sections on it, Chs. IV, V, and VI. 

36 On the Ptolemaic army and navy, C.A.H. vii, pp. Ii6ff., and biblio¬ 
graphy, p. 893; cf. above, Ch. Ill, n. 7, and Ch. IV, n. 91. On the Seleucid 
army, E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., ch. iii. On the Pergamene army, C.A.H. viii, 
pp. 594 ff. and 788 f. ; cf. above, Chs. IV and V. 

37 On the treatises on tactics, J. Kromayer in J. Kromayer und G. Veith, 
‘Heerwesen und Kriegfiihrung der Griechen und Romer’, Handb. d. Alter¬ 
tumsw. iv. 3. 2, 1928, pp. 9 ff., especially pp. 12 ff. on Aeneas Tacticus 
(357/6 b.c.) and the later treatises. The only treatise of Hellenistic times is 
that of Asclepiodotus, a pupil of Posidonius, which was used by Aelian in 
the time of Trajan and through him by Arrian. 

38 The question of the date of the known authors of poliorcetics and 
belopoixcs is hotly debated. We know with certainty the dates of Ctesibius 
(time of Ptolemy II) and Biton (time of Attalus I) and of Philon of Byzantium 
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(about 250 B.c.). Opinions about the dates of Heron and Athenaeus are 
divided. But there is no doubt that all the extant treatises go back to the 
Hellenistic period and that the Romans did not add very much to the inven¬ 
tions of this time. See E. Schramm in Kromayer-Veith, loc. cit., pp. 209 ff.; 
Orinsky, art. M-qxavy, P.W.K. xv. 10 ff.; E. Pemice, ‘Literarische Zeugnisse’, 
in W. Otto, Handb. d. Archdologie, ii, 1937, pp. 260 ff. (with collaboration of 

A. Rehm); A. Rehm, Phil, xcii (1937-8), p. 319, n. 1, and Arch. f. Kulturg. 
xxviii (1938), p. 143. The excavation of the arsenals of Pergamon is very im¬ 
portant: Akos von Szalay und E. Boehringer, ‘Die hellenistischen Arsen ale', 
Alt. v. Perg. x, 1937, cf. my PI. lxxi. It may be mentioned that hundreds of 
stone bullets exactly like those found in Pergamon have been excavated in 
Dura. They are remains of the last siege of Dura. Excellent analyses of extant 
fortifications of Hellenistic cities will be found in F. Krischen, ‘ Die Befesti- 
gungen von Herakleia am Latinos’, Milet: Erg. d. Ausgr. iii. 2,1922; A. von 
Gerkan, 'Die Stadtmauem’, ibid. ii. 3, 1935, esp. pp. 124 ff., and his chapter 
in Dura Rep. vii-viii, 1939, ch. i, on the fortifications of Dura; cf. my Dara- 
Europos and its Art, p. 11 f. On naval warfare and the technical staff on the 
warships of the Rhodian navy, above, Ch. V, pp. 685 ff., nn. 100 and 101 ; 
cf. A. Koster in Kromayer-Veith, loc. cit., pp. 163 ff. 

3 9 Much has been written on the Museum of Alexandria. A good summary 
(with bibliography) will be found in the article Movaelov by Miiller-Graupa, 
P.W.K. xvi. 801 ff. The members of the museum enjoyed ateleia and received 
both board and lodging and a certain stipend The expression areXels 
aiTovnevoi iv tui Movaelon is the official title of the members of the ‘ associa¬ 
tion of worshippers of the Muses ’ in Alexandria. 

40 On the Dionysiac technitai, above, n. 16. An interesting list of members 
and affiliated members will be found in the well-known inscription of Ptole- 
mais, O.G.I. 51; cf. W. Peremans, Vreetndelingen, pp. 135 ff., and B. D. 
Meritt, Hesp. vii (1938), pp. 77 ff., no. 22. On Pergamon see above, Chs. IV 
and V, bibliography in n. 16, above, and on the Seleucids the full collection 
of our meagre information by E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., pp. 38 ff. 

41 I may refer to the recent treatment of this subject by M. Guarducci, 
'Poeti vaganti e conferenzieri dell’ eth ellenistica’, Mem. Acc. Lincei, Ser. VI, 
ii (1926-29), pp. 629 ff., cf. L. Robert, Rev. Arch. 5 ser. xxiv (1926), pp. 173 ff.; 

B. C.H. liii (1929), pp. 34 ff. Most of the inscriptions referring to poets come 
from Delphi and Delos. Inscriptions mentioning travelling musicians, histori¬ 
ans, grammarians, philosophers, and even lecturing doctors are found all over 
the Hellenistic world. 

42 L. Robert, ‘Pantomimen im griechischen Orient', Hermes, Ixv (1930), 
pp. 106 ff., cf. his article in R.E.G. xlix (1936), pp. 235-54 (apxaioXoyoi, 

p,zip.oX 6 yoi, flioXoyai). 

43 On acrobats and in general on ‘Fahrendes Volk’, H. Bliimner, ‘Fahren- 
des Volk im Altertum’, Bay. S.B., 1918, pp. 12 ff.; rope-dancers (aKavSaXunal) 
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S.I.G . 3 847; A. Wilhelm, Wien. Anz., 1922, ii-vii, pp. 17 ff. on the davfiaTOTroiol 
in general, especially at Delphi, cf. L. Robert, B.C.H. lii (1928), pp, 422 ff.; 

R. E.G. xlii (1929), pp. 433 ff., and W. Kroll, P.W.K. Suppl. vi. 1278 ff. 
Castanet-dancers are well attested for Egypt in Roman times, W, L. Wester- 
mann, ‘The castanet dancers of Arsinoe’, J.E.A. x (1924), pp. 134 ff., cf. 
ibid, xviii (1932), pp. 16 ff., and P. Corn. 9. Dwarfs, mimes, &c., as castanet- 
dancers and male and female dancers were favourite subjects of Hellenistic 
and later of Roman art. For the Hellenistic period I may refer to the famous 
dancing dwarfs of Mahdia (see my PI. lxxxiv) ; cf. several similar bronze 
figurines of Galjub (descr. of PI. lxxxi), reproduced and described by A. 
Ippel, Der Bronzefund von Galjub, 1922, pp. 45 ff., nos. 30-5, pi. iv. A set of 
other bronze figurines which represent the castanet dancers of Hellenistic 
and Roman times has been published and discussed in a masterly way by 
P. Perdrizet, Bronzes grecs d’Egypte de la coll. Fouquet, 1911, pp. 62 ff., 
nos. 101-3, and pis. xxix-xxxi; cf. P. Ducati, Jahreshefte xiii (1911), 
pp. 167 ff., and I. Noshy, The Arts in Ptolemaic Egypt, 1937, p. 101, and in 
general pp. 97 ff. Copious material concerning the grotesque dancing figures 
used as decorative motifs on various products of minor or applied arts, has 
been collected by R. Zahn, Amtl. Ber. Kon. Kunsts. xxxv (1913-14), 
pp. 301 ff. and id. Krd> xpu>, Winckelmannspr. lxxxi (1921). 

44 I shall not be expected to enumerate here even the leading works on 
Greek athletics and their history. The list would be endless. On the associa¬ 
tions of professional atheletes, G. Glotz, ‘Xystus’ in Dar. et Saglio, D.d.A. v. 
1027 ff. On the role of athletics in Greece in general, E. N. Gardiner, Athletics 
of the Ancient World, 1930. 

45 The comparatively abundant evidence on the medical profession in the 
Greek cities has been collected several times. See R. Pohl, De graecorum 
medicis publicis, Diss. Berl., 1905, esp. pp. 19 ff., a list of inscriptions which 
mention public doctors; of twelve inscriptions of the pre-Roman period 
eleven belong to Hellenistic times; on pp. 20 ff. are recorded the inscriptions 
relating to doctors who were honoured for their services by the cities; many 
of them belong to Hellenistic times. Veterinaries: I.G. ix. 2. 69 ; G.D. 1 . 1447. 
Many additions to the lists of Pohl will be found in J. Oehler, ‘ Epigraphische 
Beitrage zur Geschichte des Arztestandes’, Progr. Maximilians Gymnasium 
in Vienna, 1907. An excellent summary of all the evidence, literary, epigraphi- 
cal, and archaeological, on doctors, veterinaries, and druggists will be found in 

S. Reinach’s art. ‘Medicus’ in Dar. et Saglio, D.d.A. iii. 1669 ar, d his art. 

‘ Mulomedicina', ibid. 2011 ff. Cf. the interesting collection of some important 
texts of ancient medical writers (with translations) referring to the pro¬ 
fessional activity of the doctors by W. Miiri, Der Arzt im Alter turn, 1938. 
Since the time of Pohl, Oehler, and S. Reinach many new inscriptions and 
bas-reliefs referring to or representing doctors of the Hellenistic period have 
been found and some previously known inscriptions have been revised. I 
may quote some of them, without aiming at completeness. 

Especially abundant is the series of inscriptions relating to coan doctors 
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and found mostly at Cos. Some of them have not been published. They are 
mostly decrees of foreign cities in honour of Coan doctors : Cnossus (Crete)— 
R. Herzog, J.D.A.I. xviii (1903), Anz., p. 11; S.I.G. 3 528 (221-219 B.c.); 
Inscr. Cret. 1. viii, no. 7* (for Hermias, a Coan doctor sent to Cnossus by the 
city of Cos); Gortyn (Crete)—L. Laurenzi, Hisioria, v (1931), p. 620 f. (for the 
same doctor, unpublished); Aptera (Crete), decree of second century b.c. for 
a Coan doctor, similar to the two preceding—R. Herzog, loc. cit., p. 198 
(unpublished); Iasus (Caria), third century B.c.—R. Herzog, loc. cit. (un¬ 
published) ; Halicarnassus (Caria)—Paton-Hicks, no. 13; L. Robert, Rev. 
Phil, xiii (65) (1939), p. 163 f.; Delos — Historia, v (1931), p. 620 (unpub¬ 
lished) ; Delphi (found at Delphi)— B.C.H. xxvi (1902), p. 269 f. (218/7 B.c.) 
In addition I may cite two decrees of Coan villages in honour of doctors— 
R. Herzog, loc. cit., p. 198 (unpublished). On the medical school of Cos and 
its activity outside Cos cf. R. Herzog, J.D.A.I. xlvii (1932), Anz., pp. 274 ff.; 
Kos: Erg. d. Ausgr. i, 1932, p. 72 f.; ‘Die Asklepiosheiligtiimer als Heilstatten 
und Gnadenorte', Munch. Med. Wochenschr., Jubilaumsausgabe, 1933, pp. iff.; 
cf. above, Ch. IV, n. 70. 

Next to Cos comes Delphi with a rich crop of inscriptions in honour of 
doctors. I may refer to a few of them: above under Cos, and L. Robert, 
B.C.H. lii (1928), pp. 172 ff., cf. the decree in honour of certain doctors of 
Pergamene origin but employed or educated in the Alexandrian Museum— 
A. Wilhelm, Wien. Anz., 1922, pp. 20 ff.; S.E.G. ii. 332. In addition I may 
mention at random some typical decrees of other cities: Athens (for a 
Rhodian doctor, 304/3 b.c.), S.I.G. 3 335; gythium, above, Ch. VII, p. 952, 
n. 27; elatea (doctor as lecturer, second century b.c.), I.G. ix. 1. 104; 
A. Wilhelm, Wien. Anz., lxi (1924), pp. 130 ff,, no. 7; S.E.G. iii. 416; M. 
Guarducci, ‘Poeti vaganti e conferenzieri dell’et^ ellenistica’, Mem. Acc. 
Lincei, Ser. VI. ii (1926-29), pp. 629ff.; samos (decree of about 200 b.c. in 
honour of a public doctor of the city who was in its employment for several 
years and rendered splendid service during earthquakes), G. Klaffenbach, 
Ath. Mitt. Ii (1926), p. 28 f.; L. Robert, B.C.H. lii (1928), p. 178; A. Wilhelm, 
Wien. S.B. cclxiv (1932-3), pp. 48 ff.; L. Robert, Rev. Phil, xiii (65) (1939), 
p. 165 f. ; tenos and the Nesiotai (for a Milesian doctor, after 188 b.c.), S.I.G. 3 
620; andros, W. Peek, Ath. Mitt, lix (1934), pp. 67 ff., no. 23; eresos 
(Lesbos), R.E.G. li (1938), p. 448; parium (benefactor paying for the services 
of a doctor during a fair, early second century b.c.), S.I.G 3 596; colophon 
(decree of the Asclepiasts of this city), S.E.G. iv. 566; L. Robert, Rev. Phil. 
viii (60) (1934), p. 272, no. xxxv; mesembria, A. Salac, Rev. Arch., 6 ser., 
x ( 1937 ). PP- 14 & 

The combination of scientific medicine and religious healing and the 
co-existence of the two in the same health resorts are best illustrated by the 
inscriptions of Epidaurus—R. Herzog, Die Wunderheilungen von Epidauros, 
&c., 1931 (a bibliography of the numerous works dealing with these inscrip¬ 
tions cannot be given here)—and by the history of the Asclepieum of Per- 
gamon (the city was one of the great centres of medical research, especially 
in Roman times), for which see O. Deubner, Das Asklepieion von Pergamon, 
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1938; cf. R. Herzog, ‘Ein Asklepios-Hymnus des Aristeides von Smyrna’, 
Berl. S.B., 1934, pp. 753 If., and L. Robert, £t. Anat., pp. 384 ff. (on other 
Asclepieia). Cf. Addendum to this note. 

46 On the social standing of doctors in Greek cities, see preceding n. The 
best collection and illustration of surgical instruments will be found in J. S. 
Milne, Surgical Instruments in Greek and Roman Times, 1907; additions to 
his bibliography in H. Diels, Antike Technik, 3rd ed., 1924, p. 26 1 , cf. also 
G. Lafaye, ‘Note sur deux instruments antiques de chirurgie vet6rinaire’, 
Bull. Soc. Ant. France, 1927, pp. 194 ff. Medical analysis of some gynaeco¬ 
logical instruments: E. Buchheim, Die geburtshilflichen Operationen und 
zugehorigen Instrumente des klassischen Altertums, 1916, pp. 42 ff. (diss. Jena), 
and J. Kalthoff, Die theoretischen und praktischen Grundlagen der operativen 
Geburtshilfe der Hippokratiker , 1933, pp. 27 ff. (diss. Miinchen). I cannot 
quote here the many new finds of surgical instruments made since Diels’s 
book was published. Very illuminating is the group found at Colophon, 
R. Caton, J.H.S. xxxiv (1914), pp. u6ff., pis. x-xir. No new corpus of 
surgical instruments and no study of them from the historical point of view 
are known to me (cf. below. Add. to this note). On bandages see the excellent 
paper of J. Ilberg, ‘Verbande in der griechischen und romischen Heilkunde’, 
Zeitschr. fur Samariter- und Rettungswesen, 19x1, n. 24. Drugs and druggists: 
Theophrast. Hist. pi. ix. 16. 8, and 17; Teles nepl pvyfjs (ed. Hense), p. 18: 
MG 7 T€p el tov apurrov larpov apevres pappLaKoncbXrjv elXovTO kclI tovtw to &r)p.6ariov 
epyov evexeipujav. On drugs and pharmacies, S. Reinach, loc. cit., pp. 1679 ff.; 
A. Schmidt, Drogen und Drogenhandel im Altertum, 1924, pp. 75 ff., and 
‘Drogen’, P.W.K. Suppl. v. 172 ff., cf. W. Morel, ‘ Pharmacopoles ’ P.W.K. 
xix. 1840 ff. and ibid. Suppl. vi. 1278, andH. Diller, Wunderarzt und Aitiologe, 
1:934. On pharmacological treatises, M. Wellmann, Hermes, lix (1924), 
pp. 129 ff., cf. ibid, lxviii (1933), pp. 93 ff. 

47 On the court physicians in the service of the Hellenistic kings, S. 
Reinach, loc. cit., pp. 1689 ff., cf. M. Wellmann, ‘ Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der Medizin im Altertum’, Hermes, lxv (1930), pp. 322 ff., and on the 
Seleucids, E. Bikerman, Inst. Sel., p. 36 f. ‘Chief-doctor’ of Antiochus IX 
Cyzicenus— O.G.I. 256; Inscr. de Dilos, 1547. The office appears here as a 
court office. Craterus was first ‘educator’ of the king (rpopevs), then ‘chief- 
doctor’, and finally chamberlain of the queen. And so was the chief-doctor 
of Mithridates VI, Inscr. de Delos, 1573. I cannot here deal with the history 
of medicine and the part played in its evolution by the schools of Alexandria, 
Pergamon, and Antioch, but I may refer to some recent works on its history: 
I. L. Heiberg, Mathematics and Physical Science in Classical Antiquity, 1922 
(with short bibliography), and ‘Gesch. der Mathematik und Naturwissen- 
schaften im Altertum', Handb. der Altertumsw. v. x. 2, 1925; Ch. Singer, 
Greek Biology and Greek Medicine, 1922; G. Senn, Die Entwicklung der 
biologischen Forschungsmethode in der Antike, &c., 1933 (with copious biblio¬ 
graphy); A. Rehm und K. Vogel, ‘Exacte Wissenschaften’, in Gercke u. 
Norden, Einleitung in d. Altertumsw. ii. 2. 5, 4th ed., p. 58 f.; G. Sarton, 
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Introduction to the History of Science, i, 1927, esp. pp. 158 ff. and 175 ff. On 
the part taken by the Coan doctors in founding the medical schools in the 
great Hellenistic monarchies see the papers of R. Herzog quoted above 
in n. 45. Cf. Addendum to this note. 

48 On physicians as members of the Museum, Miiller-Graupa, 'Movaeiov, 
P.W.K. xvi. 813; A. Wilhelm, Wien. Anz., lix (1922), p. 20 f.; S.E.G. ii. 332; 
L, Robert, B.C.H. lii (1928), p. 178, cf. above, n. 45 (doctors of Pergamene 
origin trained in the Alexandrian Museum). On the organization of medical 
service in Egypt and on the larpiKov, K. Sudhoff, Arztliches aus griechischen 
Papyrus-Urkunden, 1909, esp. pp. 254 ft. and 266 ft.; U. Wilcken, Ostraka, i, 
.1899, pp. 375 ft.; C. Preaux, Peon. Lag., pp. 45 and 132 f.; E. Breccia, Bull. 
Soc. Arch. Alex. xiv (1912), N.S. iii, p. 195. Note that in addition to the 
larpiKov a special tax was paid by the cleruchs for the service of veterinaries 
(bmarpiKov). No mention of the tax, since it was not levied in Roman Egypt, 
in Sh. L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt, 1938. 

« See art. EvWjyopos, P.W.K. iv a. pp. 1353 ft. (Athens in the fourth 
century b.c. by Latte, and Egypt by Seidl). Cf. the comments of U. Wilcken 
on U.P.Z. 161 and 162. No collection of material illustrating the activity 
of professional lawyers in Hellenistic times outside Egypt is known to me, 
though ovvTpyopoi are frequently mentioned in Hellenistic inscriptions as 
assisting the parties. See Addendum to this note. 

50 On the typical Greeks of Ptolemaic Egypt, above, Chs. IV, V, and VI. 
On the prevailing mood of the Greeks of the Eastern diaspora I may quote 
in addition to the works listed above, n. 30, my short Ingersoll Lecture: The 
Mentality of the Hellenistic World and the After-life, 1939. 

51 I have dealt with slavery in Asia Minor in the sections of the preceding 
chapters devoted to that region and especially to the Pergamene kingdom 
(above, Chs. V and VI, cf. F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., pp. 640 ft.). 
Holidays granted to slaves as to schoolboys are attested by many inscriptions 
collected and interpreted by L. Robert, B.C.H. lvii (1933), p. 521, esp. the 
decrees of Pergamon of 129 b.c., S.I.G. 3 694, 1 .55, and of Magnesia S.I.G. 3 695, 
1 . 25. Some texts which may be interpreted as referring to opportunities given 
to slaves of receiving a good education have been collected by E. Ziebarth, 
Aus dem griechischen Schulwesen, 2nd ed., 1914, p. 39, n. 1. I may quote in 
this connexion the formula ‘schools for free boys’ frequently used in deeds 
of donation. Does it mean that there existed schools where free boys sat on 
the same benches with slaves ? 

32 The best studies of the Greek cities in the Hellenistic period are those 
of W. W. Tam quoted in Ch. IV, n. 2. Cf. the corresponding sections in my 
Chs. IV, V, VI, and VII. 

53 I know of no full collection of the few references in our literary and 
epigraphical sources to the salaries and wages of the technitai in Hellenistic 
times. The best known rates of remuneration are those of soldiers. I have 
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spoken of them above, Ch. Ill, n. 7. On the salaries of school-teachers, 
above, p. 1087 f. The highest recorded salary is that of a doctor (1000 drach¬ 
mas a year), W. W. Tarn, Hell. Civ. 2 , p. 100; cf. A. Wilhelm, Neue Beitr. iv, 
p. 56 f. From this scanty material we may draw one general conclusion. The 
average remuneration of technical service (with few exceptions) was about 
1 dr. a day, sometimes less, sometimes a little more. The salary of a 'foreman ’ 
(for example a -qyeficjv in the military service) was no more than double the 
salary of a common technites. This shows how low was the standard of life 
of a technites : little more than a living wage, while the unskilled or half- 
skilled hired hands earned a little less than this living wage. Officers and 
soldiers had of course the prospect of living in enemy country at the expense 
of the population, of acquiring their own private booty, of receiving bonuses 
from their employers in case of victory. But we must not forget that their 
remuneration included not only the price of their skill but also that of their 
blood and life. Cf. H. Francotte, L’Industrie dans la Grice anc. i (1900), 
pp. 309 ff.; F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen, p. 125. 

54 On the picture of Athenian life given by Menander and other con¬ 
temporary writers and on the economic aspects of the life of the Athenian 
bourgeoisie of this period see above, Ch. Ill, pp. 161 ff. and n. 37; cf. A. Korte, 
‘Die Menschen Menanders’, Ber. Sachs. Akad., phil.-hist. Kl. lxxxix, 3 (1937), 
pp. 3 ff. (mentality of Menander’s characters). On the bourgeoisie of Cos, 
above, Ch. IV, pp. 236 ff., and notes 70 ff. It is impossible to cite here all that 
has been written on Menander and the New Comedy in general and on 
Herondas and Theocritus. Many literary studies on these authors contain 
interesting remarks on the life and mentality of the men whose pictures are 
drawn by them. Cf. the references given above, n. 30. 

55 I have never come across a study which endeavoured to present a full 
picture of the Greek bourgeoisie of Hellenistic times; cf. the bibliography 
given above in nn. 22 and 30. 

56 The only statistical data about the numbers of the bourgeoisie at Athens 
are those reported by Diodorus (xviii. 18. 4-5) for 322 B.c. By order of 
Antipater the franchise was restricted to those who possessed more than 
2,000 drachmas (reduced by Cassander to 1,000 at the time when Demetrius 
of Phalerum was appointed epimeletes, Diod. xviii. 74. 3). The number of 
these was 9,000, while those who were excluded numbered 12,000 (correction 
of 22,000), cf. Plut. Phoc. 28. 4. The total sum of citizens is the same as that 
of the census of Demetrius of Phalerum (the date is disputed: at the begin¬ 
ning of the rule of Demetrius, or 309 b.c.), which we know from Ctesicles 
(Stesicleides ?) of Athens (Athen. vi, p. 272 c; fr. 1, F. Gr. Hist. 245, cf. 
F. Jacoby’s note ad loc.). The restriction of Antipater is explained by 
Diodorus as a political measure aimed at creating quiet conditions at Athens 
by the exclusion of all unruly elements from the roll of citizens. The nine 
thousand possessing more than 2,000 drachmas each were regarded by 
Antipater as quiet and reliable elements who would not desire res novae, the 

3261.3 TT 
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well-to-do conservative bourgeoisie of Athens. On the census of Demetrius 
of Phalerum, see p. 1135 and n. 70. 

57 Much has been written on the various philosophical schools of the 
period. I cannot enumerate here all the histories of ancient philosophy and 
the monographs dealing with the Hellenistic schools of philosophy. I may, 
however, mention in addition to references in n. 30 some works in which the 
reader will find a detailed treatment of the attitude of the Stoics to political 
life. On Zenon’s IToXirda, N. Festa, I frammenti degli Stoici Antichi, 1932, 
pp. 9 ff., and J. von Amim, S.V.F. i, nos. 259-71. Cf. the most recent 
treatments of Stoic ethics in general: O. Rieth, Grundbegriffe der stoischen 
Ethik, 1933 (Problemata IX), cf. id., 'Ueber das Telos der Stoiker', Hermes, 
lxix (1934), pp. 13 ff.; E. Elorduy, ‘Die Sozialphilosophie der Stoa’, Philol., 
Suppl. xxviii. 3 (1936) (with ample bibliography), and R. Philippson, 'Zur 
Psychologie der Stoa’, Rh. Mus. lxvi (1937), pp. 140 ff. On the attitude of 
Panaetius and the Middle Stoa, W. Gemoll, Der stoische Philosoph Hekaton, 
1934, and especially M. Pohlenz, ‘Antikes Fuhrertum: Cicero de officiis und 
das Lebensideal des Panaitios’, Neue Wege zur Antike, ii. 3 (1934), and Lotte 
Labowsky, Die Ethik des Panaitios, 1934. 

58 The best collection of material illustrating the traditional religious life 
of the Greek cities in the Hellenistic period will be found in U. von Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff, Der Glaube der Hellenen, ii, 1932, and 0 . Kern, Die 
Religion der Griechen, iii, 1938, pp. 152 ff. On the epiphanies of the gods in 
Hellenistic times, see above, Ch. VII. A complete and exhaustive treatment 
of the subject has, however, never been attempted. 

59 I have collected some material illustrating this activity of the city 
bourgeoisie in the preceding chapters, esp. Ch. V, pp. 618 ff. A fuller and better 
collection and study of the evidence may prove of great use to students of 
Hellenistic history. It has never been attempted. It must be based on a 
careful study of the life and ruins of the Hellenistic cities. A tabulation 
similar to that made by T. R. S. Broughton in his ‘ Roman Asia Minor' for the 
cities of Asia Minor in Roman times may yield very important results. 

60 My ideas on the tenacity, or rather the immortality (1 idavaola, Isocr. 
de pace, p. 183 d), of the Greek city coincide to some extent with what J. 
Burckhardt had to say on the subject in his Griechische Kulturgeschichte 
(Gesamtausgabe, viii. i, 1930, p. 261). The new cities of the Oriental exten¬ 
sion of the Greek world continued under the patronage of the kings, though 
in changed conditions and in their own way, the traditions of the ancient 
Greek city-state. 

61 On the sociological studies and ideas of Plato and Aristotle see A. 
Menzel, ‘Griechische Soziologie’, Wien. S.B., phil.-hist. Kl. ccxvi. 1 (1936), 
who shows how keenly Plato and still more Aristotle considered the leading 
sociological questions and how in many respects they anticipated modem 
ideas on this subject. On the special problem of wealth and poverty as 
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viewed in the pre-Hellenistic period, see the Utrecht dissertation of J. 
Hemelrijk, Ilevia en IlXovros, 1925 (in Dutch with German resume). The 
Hellenistic period (together with that of the Roman Empire) has been 
recently examined in another Utrecht dissertation: J. J. van Manen, Ilevia 
en IJAoutos in de periods na Alexander, 1931 (in Dutch). I regret that my 
ignorance of the Dutch language has prevented me from making full use of 
this interesting paper. Cf. also some other studies quoted by F. M. Heichel- 
heim, Wirtschaftsg., p. 1114, n. 52. On the class struggle in Greece see my 
remarks in the sections dealing with that country in Chs. IV, V, and VI. 
I may refer again to the fine summary of F. Oertel, ‘Die soziale Frage im 
Altertum’, N.J.f. Wiss. u. Jugendb. iii (1927), pp. 1 ff. 

62 For Zenon cf. Diog. Laert. vii. 106; for Chrysippus S.V.F. iii, fr. 623, 
689, and in general the Index to S.V.F., s. w. IlXovros and Ilevia. 

63 Epicurus and the Epicureans: frs. A, 25, 44*, 58, 67 (quoted in the 
text); D, 72 and 73 (Bailey), cf. Vita Epicuri 120* and i2i b . On these 
and other fragments, C. Bailey, The Greek Atomists and Epicurus, 1928, 
p. 501; F. Castaldi, ‘II concetto della ricchezza in Epicuro’, Rend. Ace. 
Lincei, Cl. di Sc. Mor., &c., Ser. 6, iv (1928), pp. 287 ff. 

64 R. von Pohlmann, Gesch. der Soz. Frage, ii, 1925, pp. 274 ff.; J. Kaerst, 
Gesch. d. Hell, ii 2 , 1926, pp. 149 ff., cf. 181 ff. and 373 ff.; W. W. Tarn, Hell. 
Civ. 2 , pp. 112 ff.; cf. above, Ch. VI. 

65 See E. Elorduy, ‘Die Sozialphilosophie der Stoa’, Philol., Suppl. xxviii. 
3 (1936), pp. 194 ff.; cf. above, n. 61. 

66 See F. Wilhelm, ‘Die Oeconomica der Neupythagoreer Bryson, Kalli- 
kratidas, Periktione, Phintys’, Rh. Mus. lxx (1915), pp. 161 ff., cf. A. Delatte, 
Essai sur la politique pythagoricienne, 1922 (Bibl. de la Fac. de Phil., &c., de 
l’Univ. de Liege, xxix), pp. 42 ff. (on -nevla and ttXovtos in the IlvdayopiKal 
diropaoeis of Aristoxenus) and p. 156 (similar doctrine of Hippodamus), cf. 
pp. 160 ff. (on Callicratidas). See also pseudo-Ocellus Lucanus, ed. R. Harder, 
1926, paragrs. 52-7 and 46. 

67 On Menander see above, n. 54. On rrevla and ttXovtos as treated by 
Hellenistic poets, M. Pohlenz, ‘Die hellenistische Poesie und die Philosophic’, 
Xdpires (Leos Festschrift), 1911, pp. 76 ff. 

68 Titles of the middle and new comedy referring to a profession occur 
occasionally, such as Menander’s 'AAiels, recvpyos, Kidapurr-qs, Kvpepvrjrai, 
NavKXrjpos, XaXnela and similar titles of comedies by other authors (see 
Rock’s Index). But the extant fragments of the recvpyos (Menander, Reliquiae, 
ed. A. ICorte, i, 1937, pp. xlii ff. and 91 ff.) show that Menander’s yeoopyos was 
a well-to-do landowner, and those of Kidapurrqs (ibid., pp. xlvi ff. and 104 ff.) 
that the comedy was a regular bourgeois comedy, the Kidapurryjs being a 
respectable Athenian citizen whose daughter was probably the heroine of the 
play; what role the father played in the comedy we do not know. We are 
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therefore unable even to guess whether or not in such comedies as the AlmXoi 
of Alexis, ’AjjnreXovpyos of the same author, Zwypdfos of several authors, 
KaTrrjXiSes of Theopompus, K-qnovpos of Antiphanes, MvXwOpts of Eubulus, 
MvXuQpos of Alexis, MvXcov of Antiphanes, S kvtcvs of Eubulus, ^appaKo-mXXi]^ 
of Alexis and Mnesimachus, Xpvaoxoos of Anaxilas and Diphilus, the titles 
indicate that the life of men of these professions was represented on the stage. 
As regards the mimes, similar titles first appear among those of Laberius, 
but some ‘Megarian’ bowls suggest that the life of professionals and workmen 
formed the subject of earlier Hellenistic mimes. See my article in A.J.A. xli 
(1937), p. 99, and the description of PI. xxv of this book. 

CHAPTER VIII, PART II 

69 The standard work on the population of the ancient world is still the 
brilliant book by K. J. Beloch, Die Bevolkerung der griechisch-rdmischen 
Welt, 2886. The conclusions of this book are repeated, sometimes in slightly 
modified form, in the same author’s Griechische Geschichte, and have been 
used extensively by other historians of the ancient world as a starting-point 
for their own calculations. Beloch’s work ought to be carefully revised in 
the light of new evidence and reprinted. But even in a revised form it will 
retain its former character. The calculation of the population of the ancient 
world is based, in some cases, on the few (very few) figures which give the 
number of inhabitants of a certain part of it at a certain moment, the figures 
being mostly ambiguous and open to various interpretations. But in most 
cases the total population is derived by modem scholars from specific figures, 
casually mentioned in our texts, relating to the size of the armies and navies 
mobilized at a given moment, or to that of various political bodies, or to the 
quantity of com consumed by the population, or to some other similar factor. 
Failing these, the population is estimated according to the size of the in¬ 
habited territory, whether that of some city or of a larger section of the 
inhabited area. It is obvious that conclusions drawn from such material are 
necessarily problematical and therefore controversial. Moreover they refer 
to certain moments only, and very seldom throw light upon the fluctuations 
of the population in one part or another of the ancient world. 

7° On the population of Athens and Attica in the fourth century b.c. see 
above, Ch. II, p. 95, and n. 30. On the census of Demetrius of Phaleron 
(Ctesicles or Stesicleides of Athens, fr. 1), F. Gr. Hist. 245, see W. S. Ferguson, 
H.A., pp. 54 and 97, and the other modern contributions quoted in Ch. II, 
n. 30 (cf. F. Jacoby, note to fr. 1, F. Gr. Hist. 245, and P. Roussel in G. 
Glotz, Hist. gr. iv. 1,1938, p. 327). According to Ferguson the total number 
of inhabitants was between 200,000 and 250,000 including the metics and 
slaves, a slight decrease as compared with the late fourth century. Later, 
even after the recovery of the early second century B.c., the population of 
Athens and Attica never reached the old level, though it did not decrease 
catastrophically. According to Ferguson (H.A., p. 316 f.) the inhabitants of 
Attica, including metics and slaves, may, after the time of Perseus, have 
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numbered from 100,000 to 150,000, that is to say, 100 to 150 per square mile, 
cf. K. J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. 2 iv. i, p. 279, n. 2. On the population of the 
Peloponnese in the Hellenistic period, K. J. Beloch, Bevolkerung, pp. 155 ff., 
cf. p. 149. On the gradual depopulation of Greece in the late third and early 
second century see above, Ch. V, pp. 623 ff. and notes 23-5, and on partial 
recoveries in certain regions of Greece in the second century Ch. VI, pp. 750 ff. 
For some hypothetical suggestions about the number and fluctuation of the 
population of Greece in the Hellenistic period in general see K. J. Beloch, 
Bevolkerung, p. 498; Gr. Gesch. 2, iv, p. 279; J. A. O. Larsen, 'Roman 
Greece’, p. 418 f. Some modem scholars are inclined to regard the tentative 
suggestions of Beloch as ascertained facts. See for example A. Segre, Bull. 
Soc. Arch. Alex, xxix (N.S. viii. 3) (1934), p. 292 (list of some Greek cities 
with their population). 

71 On the vicissitudes of Macedonia see the sections devoted to it in Chs. 
IV, V, and VI. The general estimate of Macedonia’s population in the Hel¬ 
lenistic period suggested by K. J. Beloch (Gr. Gesch 2 iv, p. 331)—3 to 4 
millions—is of course tentative, being based on the size of the armies mobil¬ 
ized in the times of Philip II and Alexander, and again during the second 
and third Macedonian wars. 

72 U. Wilcken, Ostraka, i, pp. 488 ff., cf. 239; K. J. Beloch, Bevolkerung, 
pp. 254 ff.; C. Wachsmuth, Klio iii (1903), pp. 272 ff.; K. J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch 2 
iv. 1, p. 330; A. Segre, Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex, xxix (N.S. viii. 3), pp. 256 ff. 
The population of Egypt in pre-Ptolemaic times is estimated by E. Cavaignac, 
Population et capital dans le monde mediterraneen antique, 1923, p. 2, at 
5 to 6 millions against the explicit statement of Diodorus. 

73 Diod. i. 31, 7: im p.ev yap twv dpyalcov ypovwv cage Ktopas dfitoXoyovs /cat 
noXecs nXelovs twv pvpuov /cat d/cra/cto^tAicuv cos pev iv rats Icpals avaypapals 
opdv cort KaTaKeycopiopivoov, ini Se TlToXepaiov rov Adyov nXelovs twv rpiopvplwv 
rjptdp'qOrjcrav, ws to nXrjdos 8 iap,epivr]Kev ews twv /ca 0 ’ rjpas gpovwv. rov Se 
ovpiravros Xaov to p.ev naXaiov paoi yeyovivai nepl imaKoalas pvpcaSas /cat /ca 0 ’ 
ijf-ids ovk iXaTTOVS etv at [rpiaKoaUov] (the last word is emended to rovrwv by 
Wilcken). Wilcken’s emendation has not been accepted by Beloch, Gr. Gesch. 2 
iv. 1, p. 330, and n. 2. He adheres to the text of the manuscript and interprets 
the figure of 3 millions as including the male poll-tax-paying population only, 
the total population being about 10 millions. 

74 Diod. xvii. 52. 6: TO Sc TWV ko.toikovvtwv avTrjv ttA rjBos wepjSaAAei tovs iv 
rals aAAats noXecnv ol/ajropas. ko.6’ ov yap rjpeZs na.pefidXop.ev ypovov els A iyvmov 
ecfiaoav o l ras dv ay papas eyovres twv KaToucovvTwv etv at tovs iv avTrj SiarpifiovTas 
iXevBipovs nXelovs twv T/nd/covra pcvpia 8 wv. On this passage, K. J. Beloch, 
Bevolkerung, pp. 259 and 279; U. Wilcken, Ostr. i, p. 487 f.; Grundz. p. 173; 
K. J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. 2 iv. 1, p. 287; A. von Premerstein (memoir quoted 
in the next note), p. 48. 

73 A. von Premerstein, ‘Alexandrinische Geronten vor Kaiser Gaius’ &c. 
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(P. Bibl. Univ. Giss. 46), Mitt. Papyruss. d. Giess. Universitatsbibliothek, v 
(1939), a posthumous paper by this much regretted historian of the ancient 
world. The document is preserved in fragments. Most of the text has been 
ingeniously restored by the editor. Fortunately the parts of the text con¬ 
cerning the gerusia and the 180,000 are almost intact and certain. 

76 The gerusia-acts, col. i. 12 ff. (speech of the prosecutor): axovvov pov, 
KaZ\aap. ’ AXe^avSpetov o | [8 rjpos imdvpet, xv]pie avTOKpdrwp, 7ro|[A«T«rijs 
yopovoC\ as duo p y ycpd [nw ]v | [rj 1 ‘jStj tv crvv68q> S]e/ca /cat oktco pvpidSa[s] | 
[TrepLeyovajj eyeiporovJijOrj. Cf. col. ii. 2‘. cttA evaav [ow oij | [rrptoTOi Tali'] poy 
Sia tovs poy /cat EvX [aAoj] | [6pod Kal i)A] Oov els ’Qcrrlav. [iicjeidev xe [Atu/xa] | 
d[veXdp.p]avov rdtv pvplcvv irj. The restorations, ingenious but rather hazardous, 
are by Premerstein. 

77 On these data as studied by W. Schubart and A. Segre see Premerstein, 
loc. cit., pp. 49 ff., with bibliography. 

78 On the number of Greeks in Egypt see my remarks about the calculations 
of A. Segre above, Ch. IV, p. 331 f., and n. 126. On the 6,475 'Hellenes’ of 
the Fayum see Premerstein, loc. cit., pp. 43 ff. (with bibliography). 

79 See Premerstein, loc. cit., p. 55 (with bibliography) and above, Ch. IV, 
p. 498. 

80 On the total population of Syria see the remarks of K. J. Beloch, 
Bevolkerung, pp. 242 ff., cf. Gr. Gesch. 2 iv. 1, p. 329 f. 

81 On Miletus, the papers quoted by Hiller von Gaertringen, P.W.K. xv. 
1610. For Asia Minor and its cities in general see the careful collection of 
material by K. J. Beloch, Bevolkerung, pp. 223 ff. As regards the city-less 
territories, we have some valuable figures for Galatia (ibid., pp. 238 ff.). 

82 W. W. Tam, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 1938, p. 6. 

82 Cf. P. Roussel in G. Glotz, Hist. gr. iv. 1,1938, p. 327. It may be noted 
that not all modem scholars accept the statement of Duris as exact. 

84 Some remarks on men of great wealth in the Hellenistic world (without 
discrimination of time and place) will be found in K. J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. 2 
iv. 1, pp. 323 ff .; W. W. Tam, Hell. Civ. 2 , p. 102 1 ; F. M. Heichelheim, 
Wirtschaftsg., p. 566, with bibliography in n. 32, p. 1093. On the rich mine- 
owners of Athens of the middle fourth century, G. Glotz, Hist. gr. iii, 1936, 
p. 246 f.. On Crates, D. R. Dudley, A History of Cynicism, 1937, pp. 42 ff. 
On the number of slaves owned by Aristotle and his successors, W. L. Wester- 
mann, P.W.K. Suppl. vi. 934. 

82 On the inscriptions of Messene see above, Ch. VI, pp. 750 ff. and n. 21. 
What I have said in Ch. VI and here represents in a slightly modified form the 
results of Wilhelm’s study. His interpretation of the data of the inscriptions 
especially as regards their bearing on the economic history of Greece, has 
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been recently challenged by E. Cavaignac, Population et Capital, 1923, 
pp. 128 ff., and F. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., p. 1093, n. 32. I cannot enter 
here into a discussion of their views. I must, however, observe that Cavai- 
gnac’s method of calculation would yield exactly the same results for every 
period, good and bad. It is based on the total area of the cultivable territory, 
and takes for granted that it was all cultivated. He does not allow for the 
possibility that waste or half-waste land accumulated during wars and devas¬ 
tations, especially land on which vines and olives had been planted and 
which could not be reclaimed because of scarcity of labour and capital. The 
houses were there, but how many were in good repair and not depreciated ? 
The slaves certainly existed, but how many were in the ownership of members 
of the bourgeois class ? Mechanical calculations are worthless in history. On 
the causes of the impoverishment of the bourgeoisie see above, Ch. V, pp. 604 ff. 

86 The fullest and best discussion of the figures dealt with in the text is 
that by U. Wilcken, Ostraka, i, pp. 412 ff., Grundz . 8 , cf. p. 172 f., and Schmol- 
lers Jahrb. xlv (1921), p. 392 f. (88 f.). The later discussions are all based 
on the material collected by Wilcken. I cannot here give a full bibliography. 
The last contributions are those of K. J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. 2 iv. 1, p. 340; 
C. Preaux, Peon.Lag., pp.424ff., andS. L. Wallace, Taxation, etc.,ch.xviii. On 
the tribute of Egypt under Darius, E. Cavaignac, Population et Capital, 1923, 
pp. 1 ff., cf. E. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, iv. 1, ed. 3, 1939, pp. 78 ff. 
On the income of the Ptolemies in com see A. Segre, Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex. 
xxix (N.S. viii. 3), pp. 277 ff. Segre's calculations, I need hardly say, must 
be regarded as very hypothetical, cf. C. Preaux, Peon. Lag., pp. 136 and 
148; S. L. Wallace, Taxation, pp. 336 ff. On the discrepancy between Cicero 
and Diodorus, C. Preaux, loc. cit., p. 424, and S. L. Wallace, loc. cit., p. 492, 
nn. 25 and 26. Their explanation (difference of currency in which the income 
is calculated) is more probable than that of Wilcken, who regards the sum 
named by Diodorus as representing the income from the land owned by the 
Alexandrians in the chora. 

E. N. Adler, J. G. Tait, F. M. Heichelheim, F. LI. Griffith, The Adler 
Papyri, 1939, cf. C. Preaux, Chr. d’Eg. xxviii (1939), pp. 393 ff. 

88 Above, Ch. V, p. 732 f. (on the yeovyoi), and this chapter (on the clubs 
and associations). A very illuminating document illustrating club life (the 
most recent addition to our knowledge) is Teb. 894. 

89 I need not insist upon this point. The importance of the bourgeoisie of 
Alexandria in its own eyes and in those of the Roman imperial government 
is well reflected in our texts relating to the struggle between it and the 
Jewish population of Alexandria (the bibliography of the ‘acts of martyrs’ 
of Alexandria will be found in the paper by Premerstein quoted above); cf. 
the famous letter of Claudius of 41 a.d., Hunt-Edgar, Set. Pap. 212. I cannot 
refer here to all the modem contributions to the interpretation of this letter, 
see my St. Ec. e Soc., p. 89, n. 2; cf. Fr. M.-J. Lagrange, 'La lettre de 
Claude aux Alexandrins’, Rev. Bibl. xl (1931), pp. 270 ff., and A. Momigliano, 
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Claudius, 1934, p. 98, n. 25 (bibliography). I may add that the famous edict 
of Ti. Julius Alexander contains much material illustrating the role of 
Alexandrians in the life of Egypt, O.G.I. 669; cf. the recent revision of the 
text of the edict by H. G. Evelyn-White and J. H. Oliver in The Temple of 
Hibis in El Khdrgeh Oasis (Metr. Mus. of Art, Egyptian Expedition Publica¬ 
tions, xiv, 1939), part ii: ‘Greek Inscriptions’, nos. 3 and 4, pp. 23 ff. 

90 I have dealt with the laoi of Egypt above, in Chs. IV, V, and VI, and 
in this Chapter. 

91 See the general survey and very hypothetical calculations of E. Ca- 
vaignac. Population et Capital, 1923, pp. 107 ff.; cf. E. Bikerman, Inst. 
Sel., pp. 106 ff., and above, Ch. IV, pp. 464 ff. 

92 H. Berve, Das Alexanderreich, i, 1926, p. 312 f. 

93 On Mnesimachus’ estate and its revenues see Ch. IV, p. 465 f., and 495 f. 
and nn. 255 and 274. The text will be found in Sardis, vii, 1932, n. 1; cf. the 
corrections of the text by G. Klaffenbach, Gnomon, xii (1936), pp. 211 ff. An 
economic analysis of the Sardian estate of Mnesimachus, E. Cavaignac, 
Population et Capital, 1923, pp. 122 ff. 

94 Add to the references in Ch. II, J. R. Partington, Origins and Develop¬ 
ment of Applied Chemistry, 1935. The title of this book is somewhat mis¬ 
leading. The book is in fact a systematic survey of the sources of the wealth of 
the Ancient East from the earliest times down to Alexander (with occasional 
references to the later evidence) and of the technical methods adopted to 
utilize them. Especially important is the author’s treatment of the various 
metals and their employment. For the Roman period see T. Frank, Economic 
Survey of Ancient Rome, ii (A. Ch. Johnson), 1936, pp. 1 ff. (Egypt); iv, 
11938, pp. 127 ff. (Roman Syria by F. M. Heichelheim), and pp. 607 ff. 
(Roman Asia Minor by T. R. S. Broughton). For Thrace and the Danubian 
provinces some information will be found in the surveys of A. Alfoldi and 
J. Keil in C.A.H. xi, 1936, pp. 540 ff. and 570 ff. For Thrace in the Classical 
and Hellenistic periods I may refer, in addition to the works quoted above, 
Chs. II, III, IV, V, and VI (sections which deal with the history of the Greek 
cities of the north-western coast of the Black Sea), to the valuable memoir 
of Chr. M. Danov, ‘Zur antiken Wirtschaftsgeschichte der w. Pontuskiiste 
bis zur Niederlassung der Romer’, Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg. xii (1939), 
pp. 185 ff. (in Bulgarian with German resume). 

93 On Crates of Olynthus or Chalcis, H. Berve, Das Alexanderreich, ii, 
1926, p. 227, no. 448. Much has been written on the existing remains of the 
drainage work. The most recent contributions are: E. J. A. Kenny, ‘The 
ancient drainage of the Copais’, Liv. Ann. of Arch, xxii (1935), pp. 187 ff., 
esp. p. 204 (he ascribes most of the remains to prehistoric times, only one 
canal being the work of Crates), and U. Kahrstedt, J.D.A.I. lii (1937), Anz., 
pp. 1 ff. (he ascribes all the remains to the early Hellenistic period). On Larissa 
and Eretria, P. Guiraud, La Propriete fonciere en Grece, 1893, p. 461. 
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96 Strabo, xvi. i. 10 (description of the canals of Babylonia) and n, 
p. 740 f. (after Aristobulus, the work done by Alexander); Arrian, Anab. vii. 
ig. 3 ff., 21. Cf. U. Wilcken, Alexander der Grosse, 1931, p. 217; G. Glotz 
and R. Cohen in G. Glotz, Hist. gr. iv. x, p. 180. 

97 The classical books on this subject are still V. Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und 
Hausthiere in ihrem Velergang aus Asien nach Griechenland und Italien sowie 
in das tibrige Europa, ed. 8, 1911, and 0 . Keller, Die antike Tierwelt, i-ii, 
1909-13, cf. Orth, art. ‘Landwirtschaft’, P.W.K. xii. 624 ff., and Olck, art. 
‘Gartenbau’, ibid. vii. 768 ff., esp. 779 ff. Excellent are the remarks of H. 
Bretzl, Botanische Forschungen des Alexanderzuges, 1903, esp. pp. 234 ff. and 
351 ff. See also the articles in P.W.K. on plants and animals; a full list of them 
and some other bibliographical references will be found in F. M. Heichelheim 
Wirtschaftsg., p. 1102 f., n. 46. For the history of Iranian plants in their 
migration to the east and south and to some extent to the west see the 
excellent book by B. Laufer, Sino-Iranica, Field Mus. of Nat. Hist. Publ. 
201, Anthropol. Ser. xv. 3,1919. 

98 Lucerne: Orth, art. ‘Klee’, P.W.K. xi. 585; V. Hehn, loc. cit., 
pp. 410 ff.; A. Jarde, Les Cereales dans l’Antiquite grecque, 1925, p. 89. Jarde’s 
scepticism about the role played by lucerne in Greek agriculture in the fourth 
century and in the Hellenistic period is not entirely justified. Aristotle 
(Hist. An. iii. 21, p. 522 b, cf. viii. 8, p. 595 b) speaks of lucerne and cytisus 
as common green forage for domestic animals; Theophrastus is well acquain¬ 
ted with it (C.P. ii. 15.6; H.P. viii. 7.7); and we hear that the famous Amphi- 
lochus of Athens wrote a special work He pi kvtIuov koI p,rj8iKrjs (E. Oder in F. 
Susemihl, G. d. gr. Lit. in Alex, i, 1891, p. 836 f.; M. Wellmann, P.W.K. i, 
x940-1) in which he recommended its cultivation and gave advice on the 
subject. Pistachio: V. Hehn, loc. cit., pp. 421 ff. It must be noted, however, 
that while Theophrastus (H.P. iv. 4. 7) speaks of the tree on the basis of 
information which he had received from persons who had seen it in Bactria, 
Posidonius (apud Athen. xiv, p. 649 d; fr. 3, F. Gr. Hist. 87) mentions the 
pistachio tree as producing excellent nuts in Syria, near Beroe-Aleppo. 
We may therefore suppose that it was in the time of the early Seleucids that 
the tree was first planted in Syria and thence introduced into Egypt. But 
we must take into consideration that Theophrastus’ information about the 
flora of Seleucid Syria is rather poor. On the other hand, it is more than 
probable that the special Pontic variety of walnut tree was first planted in 
Greece in the Achaemenid period: walnuts were known in Greece and Egypt 
under the name ndpva IlepoiKd or fiaaiXiKd (Pliny, N.H. xv. 87 and 88); cf. 
M. Schnebel, Landwirtschaft, 1925, p. 314, and V. Hehn, loc. cit., pp. 393 ff. 

99 Pyrrhus and his cattle-breeding in Epirus, cows and sheep called IIvppiKal 
(Poes) or IIvppiKd (npofiara), Arist. Hist. An. iii. 21, p. 522 b 23; after mention¬ 
ing the peculiarly large animals and the rich pastures of Epirus the author 
adds: fieyioroi S’ ol re poes elol Kalrd. irpofaTa ra Ka.Xovp.eva IIvppiKd, rd rqv 
emawpiav egovra ravrrjv and Ilvppovrov pacnXeovs and ibid. viii. 7 > P- 595 bl ® ; 
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Sto oi iv rfj ’Hneipu) ras KaXovp.evas IJvppiKas ('nvppiyas codd.) fiovs iwia trq 
hiarrjpovaiv avoyevrovs ottcos av£dva)vrar tovtojv Se to fiev irXrjOos elvai <f>acri irepl 
TerpaKoaiovs, ISiovs tcuv pacnXewv, £fjv S’ iv dXXj] X^P 1 } ou SvvacrOai, Kalroi irenei- 
pdodaL Tivas. The last statement is repeated by Pliny, N.H. viii. 176, cf. 
Ael. N. An. hi. 34. The Pyrrhus mentioned in Aristotle’s Hist. An. cannot be 
any other than the great Pyrrhus, who was bom a few years after the death 
of Aristotle. The two passages are therefore interpolations, but certainly very 
early ones. One may suppose that they are due to Theophrastus or to the Peri¬ 
patetic philosopher who may have compiled the IXth book of the Hist. An. 
and may have used as his main source Theophrastus’ irepl £<aa>v <fipovrjoeajs 
Kal eOovs (see L. Dittmeyer in Teubner’s edition of Hist. An. (preface, p. vii, 
and ad iii. 21)). On the herd of Neoptolemus, Plut. Pyrrh. 5: yvvrj Pdpuovos 
tov ra iroifMvia Kal ra [SovKoXia rto NeomoXipup Sloikowtos. Cf. B. Biichsen- 
schutz, Besitz und Erwerb, 1869, P- 222 > c f- 219, n. 4; K. Zeissig, Die Rinder- 
zucht im alten Griechenland, 1934 (diss. Giessen), p. 28; 0 . Brendel, Die 
Schafzucht im alten Griechenland, 1934 (diss. Giessen), p. 47 (full of misquota¬ 
tions). 

100 I may add here to what I have said above, Ch. IV, pp. 302 and 355 ff. 
and notes 150-3, that sesame according to some modem scholars was first 
planted in Egypt shortly before the time of Theophrastus, Steier, art. 
‘Sesamon’, P.W.K. ii a. 1849, cf. M. Schnebel, loc. cit., p. 197. Since, how¬ 
ever, sesame was extensively cultivated in Egypt in the reign of Philadelphus, 
it is perhaps more probable that it came to Egypt (from Babylonia) earlier, 
perhaps in Persian times. 

101 On vines planted in Babylonia and Assyria see the references in B. 
Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, i, 1920, p. 207 f. On Dura, above, Ch. IV, 
p. 489. I may remark that the methods of planting vines used by the Mace¬ 
donians in Babylonia are the same as Theophrastus, C.P. iii. 12. 1, pre¬ 
scribes for planting vines in humid soil. On the experiments of Harpalus, 
Theophr. H.P. iv. 4. 1; C.P. ii. 3, 3; Pliny, N.H. xvi. 144; Plut. Symp. 
iii. 2. 1; and H. Bretzl, loc. cit. (n. 97), pp. 234 ff. 

102 F. M. Heichelheim, ‘Roman Syria’, in T. Frank, Econ. Surv. iv, 
pp. 130 ff. 

103 Olck, P.W.K. ii. 270 f. (apricot); Steier, ibid. xix. 1022 ff. (peach); 
M. Schnebel, Landwirtschaft, pp. 312 ff. The jj.fjXa ’AppeviaKa and/x?)Aa lIcpocKd, 
as the Greeks called apricots and peaches, are not mentioned in Egyptian 
papyri of Ptolemaic and early Roman times; the nepoiKa first appear with 
the Kirpia in the late Roman period (Schnebel, loc, cit., p. 312). But Edgar 
has suggested that p.rjXa iapivd in the famous letter of Zenon about planting 
vines and fruit-trees (P. Cairo Zen. 59033) means not early apples but apri¬ 
cots. This is doubtful. But if it be so, we may agree with M. Wellmann in 
his contention that apricots, peaches, the pistachio tree, and the citrus 
medica Risso were known to Bolus Democritus of Mendes in Egypt (about 
200 B.C.), a famous polyhistor with inclinations to mysticism and occult 
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science, who, among many other books, wrote one on agriculture (Jeoj/jyi/ca). 
I shall return to him in the following section. See M. Wellmann, ‘Die 
Georgika des Demokritos’, Berl. Abh., 1921, phil.-hist. Kl. no. 4, pp. 19 
and 52, and frs. 51, 53, 54, 55, in which late Roman and Arabic writers on 
agriculture, quoting Democritus, mention the trees named above. If these 
trees were known to Bolus he certainly had observed them in Egypt. But 
it is not certain that all the quotations from Democritus which occur in late 
writers must necessarily refer to Bolus Democritus. It seems probable that 
there circulated in late antiquity under the famous name of Democritus of 
Abdera many writings falsely attributed to him, and that there existed 
later editions of the Georgica of Bolus Democritus with additions. We 
must await new papyrological discoveries for a clearer understanding of this 
difficult question. Meanwhile it is safer to reserve judgement. The history 
of the cherry-tree is peculiar. The wild cherry is a European tree. Sweet 
cherries were well known in the Greek world; those of Mount Ida and those 
cultivated near Miletus were famous. But we have no mention of cherries 
in the papyri found in Egypt. To Italy the sweet-cherry tree was brought 
not from Miletus or the Troad, but directly from Pontus by Lucullus, see 
V. Hehn, loc. cit., pp. 404 ff.; Olck, art. ‘Kirschbaum’, P.W.K. xi. 509 ff. 

104 On Citrus medica, V. Hehn, loc. cit., p. 456; H. Bretzl, loc. cit., p. 312, 
and the preceding note. If Citrus medica was known and planted in Egypt 
in Hellenistic times, the history of this tree in Italy appears puzzling. On 
the pistachio tree, above, n. 98 to this chapter and Ch. IV, n. 152. 

105 I cannot give references here to the modem works which deal with the 
history of cotton. It will suffice to refer to the substantial treatment of the 
history of cotton and of its cultivation in the Greco-Roman world by M. 
Chwostow, History of Oriental Trade of Greco-Roman Egypt, 1907, pp. 130 ff. 
(in Russian), and by E. H. Warmington, The Commerce between the Roman 
Empire and India, 1928, pp. 210 ff. Cf. Wagler, art. ‘Baumwolle’, P.W.K. 
iii. 167 ff., and on the cultivation of cotton in western Asia and Babylonia, 
F. M. Heichelheim, ‘Roman Syria’, p. 131. On Egypt, F. LI. Griffith and 
Mrs. G. K. Crowfoot, 'On the early use of cotton in the Nile Valley’, J.E.A. 
xx (1934), pp. 5 ff.; A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries, 
I 934 ) PP- 143 ff- 

106 V. Hehn, loc. cit., pp. 502 ff.; M. Chwostow, loc. cit., pp. 117 ff.; 

E. H. Warmington, loc. cit., pp. 218 ff.; M. Schnebel, loc. cit., p. 100, and 

F. M. Heichelheim, loc. cit., p. 129, n. 18. 

107 On sugar, the notions which the Hellenistic and the Roman world 
had about it, and its importation into the Roman Empire, M. Chwostow, 
loc. cit., pp. 107, 124, 251; E. H. Warmington, loc. cit., pp. 208 ff.; Maur. 
Schuster, art. ‘Mel’, P.W.K. xv. 372 ff.; cf. B. Laufer, loc. cit., p. 376 f.; 
and for Egypt, A. Lucas, ioc. cit., p. 24 f. 

108 Mau, P.W.K. iii. 678; Bliimner, art. ‘Serica’, P.W.K. ii a. 1724 ff.; 
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M. Chwostow, loc. cit., pp. 147 ff.; E. H. Warmington, loc. cit., pp. 174 ff. 
On the amorgina G. M. A. Richter, A.J.A. xxxiii (1929), pp. 27 ft. Silk in 
Egypt, A. Lucas, loc. cit., p. 144. 

109 Pistachio tree in Greece and Paxamus: E. Oder in F. Susemihl, Gesch. d. 
gr. Lit. in Alex, i, 1891, p. 842. On the pistachio tree acclimatized in Egypt, 
above, n. 104. Domestic ducks in Greece, Orth, P.W.K. vii. 903 ff., cf. Olck, 
art. ‘Ente’, v. 2639 if. On the attempts to acclimatize foreign types of com 
in the territory of Greek cities in the time of Theophrastus, and their 
(temporary?) ill success, A. Jarde, Les Cereales dans VAntiquite grecque, 
1925, p. 17 f. 

110 We may derive a good idea of the distribution of forests in the Hel¬ 
lenistic world by reading books iii-v of Theophrastus' H.P.; see esp. iv. 5. 5, 
a list of countries which produced the best timber for shipbuilding, and ix. 2, 
where the subject of resinous trees and the methods of collecting resin and 
pitch is dealt with (the statements of Pliny are derived from Theophrastus). 
It is evident from the material collected by Theophrastus that the countries 
richest in timber were Macedonia, some parts of Asia Minor mentioned in 
the text, and Syria. Whether by Syria Theophrastus meant the whole of it 
or the Lebanon only is not easy to decide. A sketchy enumeration of the 
regions rich in timber in Roman times will be found in T. Frank, Econ. Surv. 
iv, p. 134 f., for Syria, and pp. 616 if., for Asia Minor. On Greece, P. Guiraud, 
La Proprietyfonciire en Grece, 1893, p. 504 f., and A. Jarde, op. cit., pp. 99 ff. 

111 Exploitation of the forests of Cyprus, Theophr. H.P. v. 8.1 (protection 
of the forests by the late Cyprian kings), cf. 7. 2 (on fir-trees and the Aleppo 
pines of Cyprus). Antigonus and Demetrius: Theophr. H.P. v. 8. 2; Pliny, 

N. H. xvi. 203, cf. Plut. Hem. 43. Gift of (Cyprian) timber to Athens in 306/5 
b.c. : Diod. xx. 46, 4; Plut. Hem. 10; S.I.G. 3 334. Cf. n. 113. 

112 On Theophrastus and his botanical works, W. Christ-W. Schmid, 
Gesch. d. gr. Lit. ii. 1, 1920, p. 62 f. (with a short bibliography). Since 1920 
many important studies have appeared on Theophrastus as a botanist and 
biologist: see especially the contributions of G. Senn enumerated in his 
Die Entwicklung der biologischen Forschungsmethode in der Antike, Veroff. d. 
schw. Ges. f. Gesch. d. Medizin u. d. Naturwissenschaften, viii (1933), 
p. 244 f. Especially important for the economic historian is the Yth book of 
Theophrastus’ H.P., a full and excellent survey of various kinds of timber, 
with extremely important technical remarks; a special section is devoted 
to firewood and to the preparation of charcoal, and another (ix, 2) to resin 
and pitch extracted from the resinous trees. 

112 The history of the forests of Cyprus may have been as follows: (1) early 
deforestation after Greek and Phoenician occupation of the island; (2) pro¬ 
tection of trees and forests by the city-kings of the fourth century B.c.; 

(3) new period of intensive exploitation by Antigonus and Demetrius, and 

(4) management of the forests by the Ptolemies, perhaps on the lines adopted 
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by the Cyprian city-kings; we must not forget that the Ptolemies needed 
large quantities of wood from Cyprus, for their intensive mining work and 
shipbuilding in the island, and for exportation as building material to Alexan¬ 
dria and Egypt. On the re-afforestation of Egypt by the Ptolemies, above, 
Ch. IV, p. 298 f., n. 103. The most important evidence is Teb. 703,191-211, 
cf. my remarks on this document. On the Roman management of the 
forests of the Lebanon, my St. Ec. e Soc., p. 323, note 32. Protection of forests 
and of trees on plots of cultivated land was not unknown in Greece. We 
sometimes come upon passages referring to it in leases of land, see A. Jarde, 
op. cit., p. 100 f. Cf., on the leases of the phratry of the Clytidae of Chios 
(middle of the fourth century B.c.), the memoir by A. Wilhelm, ‘Die Pacht- 
urkunden der Klytiden ’, Jahreshefte, xxviii (1933), pp. 197 ff., with a complete 
list of other contributions to the restoration of these important documents. 
See especially the collection of texts on p. 209 which testify to the protection 
of sacred groves. It is possible that the Clytidae required their tenants to 
carry out a partial re-afforestation of the grove by planting young trees 
(inscr. A, ii. 43 ff.). 

114 Pliny’s N.H. (xxxiii-xxxiv) contains a general survey of the methods 
of mining gold, silver, copper, iron, and lead. But this is naturally much 
more concerned with the West, which was much richer in minerals, than 
with the East. The relative passages have been reprinted, translated, and 
commented on by K. C. Bailey, The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on Chemical 
Subjects, i, 1929 (Pliny, xxxiii, chs. 66-77 (gold), chs. 95-100 (silver)), and 
ii, 1932 (Pliny, xxxiv, chs. 2-4 (copper), ch. 142 (iron), ch. 156 (lead)). 

"5 On Gorgus, H. Berve, Das Alexanderreich, ii, 1926, p. 114 f.; U. 
Wilcken, Alexander d. Grosse, p. 181; G. Glotz-R, Cohen, Hist. Gr. iv. 1, 
pp. 159 and 247. 

116 A careful exploration of Greece in respect of ancient mines has been 
recently carried out by 0 . Davies, Roman Mines in Europe, 1935, 
pp. 239 ff. 

117 O. Davies, loc. cit., pp. 226 ff. 

118 O. Davies, loc. cit., p. 17; A. Ch. Johnson, ‘Roman Egypt’, 1936, 
pp. 239 ff. I may quote in this connexion a fact mentioned by Pliny (xxxi. 78). 
One of the Ptolemies while building a camp near Pelusium discovered salt¬ 
mines. This discovery led to subsequent prospecting for salt-mines in the desert. 

”9 Above, Ch. IV, p. 381 ff., cf. J. R. Partington, Origins and Development 
of Applied Chemistry, 1935, pp. 32 ff. 

120 Above, Ch. IV, pp. 297 f. and 339 f., cf. J. R. Partington, loc. cit., 
pp. 360 ff. I repeat that the yield of the silver-mines of Cyprus was probably 
very small. 

121 On the mines of Asia Minor in Roman times, T. R. S. Broughton, 
‘Roman Asia Minor’, pp. 620 ff.; for the earlier period, S. Przeworski, 
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'Die Metallindustrie Anatoliens in d. Zeit v. 1500-700 v. Chr.', Intern. Arch, 
f. Ethn. xxxvi (1939): on p. 91 there is an excellent map illustrating the 
distribution of copper and iron ores in Asia Minor. 

122 On the copper and iron ore of Edom (Idumaea), N. Glueck, Bull. Am. 
School Or. Res. lxiii (1936), pp. 4 ff. quoting the text of Ps.-Aristeas, and on 
Ezion-Geber, id., ibid, lxxi (1938), pp. 3 ff. On S. Arabia, A. Grohmann, 
‘ Siidarabien als Wirtschaftsgebiet ’, i, Osten und Orient , i. 4,1922, pp. 164 ff. 

123 On the mines of Syria and Palestine, F. M. Heichelheim, ‘Roman 
Syria’, p. 156 f; J. R. Partington’s survey is much fuller, loc. cit., p. 486 
(silver), p. 488 (copper), p. 490 (iron). Cf. the instructive article by G. E. 
Wright, ‘Iron: the date of its introduction into Palestine’, A.J.A. xliii (1939), 
pp. 458 ff. The whole of the Lebanon and the Antilebanon belonged to the 
Ptolemies until the time of Antiochus III, K. J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch., 2nd ed. 
iv. 2, 1927, pp. 323 ff. 

124 A useful survey of the mines of the Near East known from pre-Hel- 
lenistic, Hellenistic, and Roman sources will be found in the above-quoted 
book by J. R. Partington; cf., as regards the iron-mines, the articles by H. 
C. Richardson quoted in the next note and S. Przeworski’s volume cited in 
n. 121. For references to the ancient sources and modern works I refer to 
these books and to the chapters on Roman Syria and Roman Asia Minor in 
T. Frank, Econ. Surv. iv. 

123 I cannot cite here all the books and articles in which the evidence about 
the Chalybes is discussed from various points of view, especially in connexion 
with the problem of the origin of iron. To the meagre and antiquated biblio¬ 
graphy of J. R. Partington, loc. cit., p. 379 f., I may add the following: my 
remarks on a recently published fragment of Hellanicus, in Skythien und der 
Bosporus, 1931, p. 22 (with bibliographical references to works unknown to 
the authors of the most recent studies quoted below); A. W. Persson, ‘Eisen 
und Eisenbereitung in altester Zeit ’, Bull. Soc. royale des Lettres de Lund, 
vi (1933-4), pp. hi ff.; H. C. Richardson, ‘Iron, prehistoric and ancient’, 
A.J.A. xxxviii (1934), pp. 555 ff., esp. 558; cf. Am. Hertz, ibid, xli (1937), 
pp. 441 ff.; H. C. Richardson, ibid., pp. 447 ff., and G. E. Wright, ibid, 
xliii (1939), pp. 458 ff. The fullest and best study of the early history of 
iron will be found in the book by S. Przeworski cited in n. 121. 

126 Much has been written in late years on bitumen and petroleum in 
antiquity. I shall quote here the most recent and fullest surveys only: 
R. J. Forbes, Bitumen and Petroleum in Antiquity, 1936 (with an excellent 
bibliography); id., Mnemosyne, Ser. 3, iv (1936), pp. 67 ff.; id. Fifteen 
centuries of Bitumen, 1937; A. Seguin, ‘Recherches sur le petrole dans 
1 ’antiquite’, Rev. Quest, hist, lxvi (1936), pp. 1 ff.; id. Nouvelles recherches 
sur le petrole dans 1’antiquite, 1937, and ‘Etude sur le petrole’, Rev. Quest. 
Hist, lxvi (1938), pp. 36 ff.; J. Toutain ‘Histoire et Archeologie du petrole’. 
Rev. Intern. d’Enseignement, lxxxvi (1937), pp. 181 ff.; R. J. Forbes, 
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'Neues z. altesten Gesch. d. Bitumens’, Bitumen viii (1938), pp. 128 ff., and 
161 ff.; id. ‘Petroleum and Bitumen in Antiquity’, Arnbix ii (1938), pp. 68 ff. 
(which I have not seen). Coal was equally known to the ancients (Theophr. 
Lap. 16—lignite used in Elis by smiths) but never extensively used even in 
Roman times in provinces rich in coal-mines ( 0 . Davies, Roman Mines in 
Europe , 1935, p. 153, n. 6). 

127 On the quarries of the Hellenistic world in the Roman period, most of 
which were exploited in pre-Hellenistic and Hellenistic times, see T. Frank, 
Econ. Surv. ii, pp. 240 ff. (Egypt, A. Chr. Johnson); iv, pp. 156 ff. (Syria, 
F. M. Heichelheim); pp. 462 ff. (Greece and Macedonia, J. A. O. Larsen); 
pp. 624 ff. (Asia Minor, T. R. S. Broughton); cf. in general on mines and 
quarries of the Hellenistic period F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., pp. 629 ff. 
and bibliography, n. 50. 

128 On fishing and fisheries see the interesting set of essays on various 
aspects of Greek and Oriental fishing by W. Radcliffe, Fishing from the 
Earliest Times, 1921. There is no good study of Greek fishing from the 
economic point of view; some material has been collected by L. Bohlen, 
Die Bedeutung der Fischerei im Altertum, 1936 (diss. Hamburg). Cf. F. M. 
Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., pp. 594 ff. and n. 45. The importance of fish 
even in the smaller cities of Greece is illustrated by the inscription of Acrae- 
phiae in Boeotia, which contains a list of sea and river fish with prices, above, 
Ch. IV, n. 35. 

127 On the Halieutica, W. Susemihl, Gesch. d. gr. Lit. in Alex, i, p. 850 f., 
cf. 906. On Oppian and the development of zoology and the rdgyai of 
hunting, fishing, fowling, A. W. Mair, Oppian, Colluthus, Tryphiodorus (Loeb 
Library), 1928, Introduction. On the fish dishes, L. Lacroix, La Faune 
marine dans la decoration des plats a poisson, &c., 1937, cf. Mel. Boisacq, vi. 
1938, pp. 49 ff. (on the names of fish in the Acraephiae inscription), and Ch. 
P., Rev. Arch, xiii (1939), pp. 290 ff. On the fish mosaics of Pompeii and 
their connexion with the South Italian pottery, E. Pemice, Die hellenistische 
Kunst in Pompeii, vi, 1938: ‘Pavimente und figxirliche Mosaiken ’, pp. 149 ff., 
and pis. 52 ff. Roman fish mosaics and their possible relations to illuminated 
treatises rrepl IxOvojv, my St. Ec. e Soc., p. 202, note. Fish mosaics are very 
frequent in the western provinces of the Roman Empire; those of Antioch 
(R. Stillwell and others, Antioch-on-the-Orontes, ii, 1938, pis. 38, 39, figs. 
50,51), and perhaps those of Italian Africa may go back to eastern Hellenistic 
originals. A charming mosaic from Leptis Magna representing various 
methods of fishing may be regarded as a copy of an Alexandrian original, 
see my paper in Melanges G. Radet and my PI. XL. 

130 The two standard works on Greek land tenure and Greek agriculture 
are still P. Guiraud, La Propriety fondere en Grece jusqu’d la conquete ro- 
maine, 1893, an d A. Jarde, Les Cereales dans VAntiquite grecque, i, La Pro¬ 
duction, 1925 (the second volume which was intended to describe the role of 
com in the life of the Greek world never appeared). Cf. Olck, art. ‘Ackerbau’, 
in P.W.K. i. 264 ff.; Orth, art. ‘Landwirtschaft', xii. 624 ff., and Olck, art. 
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‘Gartenbau’, vii. 768 ff. In these books and articles attention is chiefly paid 
to the archaic and classical periods of Greece. More bibliographical references 
concerning land tenure and agriculture in classical Greece will be found in 
F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., pp. 386 ff., and n. 44. On the Hellenistic 
period, G. Glotz, Le Travail dans la Grece ancienne, 1920, pp. 407 ff. (on 
Greece proper, pp. 413 ff.), and F. M. Heichelheim, loc. cit., pp. 596 ff., and 
notes 46-9. I regret not to have been able to read again for the purposes of 
this book the substantial study by B. L. Bogaevsky, Outlines of the Agri¬ 
culture of Athens, i, ii, 1915 (in Russian). E. Savoy’s L’Agriculture a travers 
les ages, ii, 1935, is of no importance to students of antiquity. 

131 On the estate of Phaenippus (Prosop. Attica 13978), P. Guiraud, loc. 
cit., p. 565; A. Jarde, loc. cit., pp. 157 ff. 

*32 Above, Ch. VI, pp. 750 ff., and this chapter nn. 84 and 85. 

133 Early Greek writers on agriculture (after Hesiod) Ps.-Plato, Minos, 
316 E (date is controversial); Arist. Pol. i. 11.1258 b 39 ff. (the whole para¬ 
graph on land economy is written from the point of view of the landowner, 
not of the peasant; the leading idea is how best to invest money and obtain 
a good return). Cf. E. Oder in F. Susemihl, Gesch. gr. Lit. in d. Alex, i, 1891, 
p. 832 f. On the literary sources of Theophrastus, S. A. Liaskovsky, ‘Science 
of agriculture in connexion with the evolution of natural science in classical 
Greece before Theophrastus’, Bull. Ac. Hist. Mat. Civ. cviii (1935), 
pp. 184 ff. (in Russian). Cf. the articles in P.W.K. referring to the individual 
authors quoted by Aristotle and Theophrastus. 

*34 On Theophrastus, G. Senn, Die Entwicklung der biologischen Forschungs- 
methode in der Antike und ihre grundzugliche For derung durch Theophrast 
von Eresos (Ver. schweiz. Ges. f. Gesch. d. Medizin u. Naturw. viii), 1933. 
The copious bibliography appended to this book relieves me from quoting 
here the standard works on Theophrastus. 

*35 E. Oder in F. Susemihl, loc. cit. 

*36 On Bolus Democritus and his handbook of agriculture, M. Wellmann, 
art. ‘Bolus’, P.W.K. iii. 676 f. and especially ‘Die Georgika des Demokritos’, 
Berl. Abh., phil.-hist. Kl. 1921, no. 4. I shall return to Bolus in the next 
sub-section. The ingenious study by Wellmann shows how widely the Georgica 
of Bolus was used in later times. Cf. notes 103 and 176. 

*37 M. Wellmann, Berl. Abh., phil.-hist. Kl. 1921, no. 4, pp. 34 ff. 

* 3 ® See the list of these terms in F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., 
pp. 1108 ff., n. 49. In the same note he gives a good bibliography of modem 
works dealing with the Roman scriptores rei rusticae. It is to be regretted 
that his list of terms is short and unsupported by argument and therefore 
not altogether convincing (especially the terms supposedly derived from new- 
Babylonian, Biblical Hebrew, and Phoenician). It is to be hoped that he 
will expand his note into a monograph on this interesting subject. 
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139 A special study has been devoted to the Thessalian penestai by R. V. 
Schmidt, ‘From the history of Thessaly’, Bull. Ac. Hist. Mat. Civ. ci (1934), 
pp. 75 ff. (in Russian). 

140 There is no special study of the conditions of land tenure in Greece 
in the Hellenistic period; see above, n. 130. Some remarks on the evolution 
of land tenure in Thessaly will be found in the paper by R. V. Schmidt 
quoted in the preceding note, pp. 106 ff.; his conclusions about the decay 
of agriculture in Thessaly in Hellenistic times and the development of small 
holdings are not warranted by the evidence adduced by him. In Thessaly, 
as in the rest of Greece, land was gradually concentrated in the hands of 
corporative bodies and probably of private landowners also, while the pre¬ 
vailing mode of exploitation appears to have been by small tenants (including 
the penestai}). How many of the slaves in Thessaly (known from the fre¬ 
quent manumissions) were engaged in agricultural work it is impossible to 
say; cf. above, Ch. V, n. 30. A list of puodchcreis or contracts of lease (among 
them leases of land) of the classical and Hellenistic periods for the Greek 
world in general (except Egypt) will be found in O. Schulthess, art. MlaOcocns, 
P.W.K. xv. 2098 ff. I may add to his references some basic articles on the 
subject. Attica: A. Wilhelm, Arch. Pap. xi (1935), pp. 189 ff. Boeotia: 
the leases of land at Thespiae (third century B.c.), above, Ch. IV, n. 35. 
Aetolia: lease of land at Thestia (second century b.c.), G. Klaffenbach, Berl. 
S.B., 1936, pp. 380 ff., cf. S. von Bolla, Jahreshefte, xxxi (1939), Beibl., 
pp. 170 ff. Chios: the leases of land of the Clytidac (fourth century b.c.), A. 
Wilhelm, Jahreshefte, xxviii (1933), pp. 179 ff. Delos: leases of temple 
estates, above, Ch. IV, p. 234, and n. 66, cf. J. A. O. Larsen, ‘Roman 
Greece’, pp. 402 ff.; and on the Upa avyypaprj A. Wilhelm, Arch. Pap. xi 
(1:935), p. 215. Olymus and Mylasa in Caria: above, Ch. V, n. 82. In the 
articles by Wilhelm and Klaffenbach the reader will find quotations and 
discussions of many more leases of land only partially quoted by Schulthess. 
The only extant fragmentary contract of lease (of a house) between two 
private persons is that scratched on a sherd and published and discussed by 
E. Szanto, Ausgewahlte Abh., 1906, pp. 92 ff. 

141 On the plough, A. S. F. Gow, ‘The ancient plough’, J.H.S. xxxiv 
(1914), pp. 249 ff.; A. Jarde, loc. cit., p. 19 f.; A. G. Drachmann, art. ‘Pflug’, 
P.W.K. xix. 1461. No iron ploughshares found in Greece or Italy are 
registered by Drachmann (1466 ff.), while he discusses several found in the 
area of the western provinces of Rome (both prehistoric and Roman). On 
the wine- and olive-presses, above, Ch. IV, p. 364, and n. 158. Cf. Horle, 
art, ‘Torcular’, P.W.K. vi a. 1727 ff. 

142 On the rotation of crops, A. Jarde, loc. cit. pp. 80 ff. Against his 
view, F. M. Heichelheim, P.W.K., Suppl. vi. 834, quoting the lease of land 
at Sunium, I.G. ii. 2 2493 (339/8 b.c.), which according to him attests the 
triennial rotation of crops. But this lease states explicitly 11 . 7 ff.: 6 Sc 
puadwadfielyos to gcoplovj yecopyijjcrei aptov tt\v yijv eVaAA[d£. ra p.kv ijploeja 

326l,3 Y 
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TTvpols Kal Kpidais, rijs S’ rjfiL^cjeas tt/v p,ev v\av oairplois, tt)v Se aXXrjv yijv 
[xeppov oh anepei], The restoration of this passage is doubtful, veav and x € PP° v 
(I.G. ii 2 2492, 1 .16, lease of the Aexoneis of 345/4 b.c.) meaning one and the 
same thing (fallow land). I do not know whether a more satisfactory restora¬ 
tion has been suggested. But the general sense is clear. The decisive word is 
cVaAAa£, which is the technical term for the biennial system, see the lease of 
Arcesine of the fourth century b.c., S.I.G . 3 963. 7, and cf. I.G. ii. 2 1241 (lease 
of the phratry of the Dyaleis of 300/299 B.c.), 1. 21: anepeZ Se t fjs yfjs oltidi 
rrjv pplaeiav, rrjs S’ apyov ocrirpevcrei ottootjv av /SovXrjrai. Opposed to the system 
evaXAa£ apovv is that of sowing year after year, see lease of land at Delphi of 
the third or second century b.c., S.E.G. ii. 293,11 . 10 f.: rav Se ydv | [p.rj and- 
pe\v a.TT[avoTL, cf. the above-cited passage of the lease of Arcesine, S.I.G . 3 963, 
1. 7 • T V V YV V otpoaei ivaXXa£ Kal ovk apafnerd. 

143 On the points mentioned in the text, A. Jarde, loc. cit., pp. 19 ff. 
(Les techniques agricoles) and his summary, p. 29 f., cf. pp. 14 ff. (on seed 
com). Jarde in my opinion takes an unduly unfavourable view of the 
attention paid to seed-corn. On 81 anopeZv, above, Ch. IV, p. 365, and n. 160. 

144 On the writers about viticulture, E. Oder in F. Susemihl, loc. cit., 
p. 839 f. It is well known that Theophrastus pays special attention to vines 
(see the Indexes to Teubner’s edition of Theophrastus and to the edition in 
the Loeb Library, s.v. apveAos) and that large sections of the Roman works 
on agriculture and of the Geoponica are devoted to viticulture and the 
making of wine. On viticulture as it appears in the treatises of the Roman 
agronomists cf. R. Billiard, La Vigne dans VAntiquite, 1913, esp. ch. v, 
pp. 156 ff., on the contracts of lease, and the excellent article * Vinum’ by A. 
Jarde, in Dar. et Saglio, D.d.A. v, pp. 912 ff., esp. 917 ff. (viticulture); cf. 
his article ‘Vinitor’, ibid. Jarde’s treatment, however, is systematic, not 
historical. 

145 On the treatises of Hellenistic times dealing with the cultivation of 
olive-trees and gardening, E. Oder in F. Susemihl, loc. cit., pp. 841, 845; 
cf. A. S. Pease, art. ‘Oelbaum’, P.W.K. xvii. 1998 ff. (systematic, not his¬ 
torical, treatment). 

146 See my Soc. and Ec. Hist. R.E., pi. x (Ital. ed., pi. xi). Cf. the remarks 
of F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., p. 1104, n. 47, on the names of agri¬ 
cultural implements in general in Greece and Rome, which show that the 
implements used in Greece (including Hellenistic Egypt) and Italy were 
mostly identical. Only a few Latin names have no equivalents in Greek, 
while in general Greek terminology is richer; but it must be remembered 
that our evidence on the Latin names is much better than that on the Greek. 
It is to be hoped that Heichelheim will devote a special monograph to this 
subject and in doing so will make due use of the archaeological material. 
Many agricultural implements of Roman times (including those used for vine 
and olive plantations) have been found in Priene in Asia Minor and in 
Karanis in Egypt and other cities of the Fayum (now in Michigan University, 
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the Toledo Museums, and the Museum of Toronto), and many more in the 
western provinces of the Roman Empire. See, for example, Priene, Wiegand 
und Schrader, Priene, p. 391, figs. 496-502; Gaul and the Rhine provinces, 
B. Champion, ‘Outils en fer du Musee de Saint-Germain’, Rev. Arch, iii 
(5 me ser.) (1916), pp. 210 ff. (implements found in the villas near the forest 
of Compiegne); L. Lindenschmidt, Altert. uns. heidn. Vorzeit, v, 1906, 
pp. 255 ff., pi. 46; K. Schumacher, Per Ackerbau (Kulturg. Wegweiser durch 
das rom.-germ. Zentralmuseum), 1922, pp. 20 ff. Cf. in general R. V. 
Schmidt, Problems of the History of Material Civilization, 1933, nos. 5-6, on 
the agricultural instruments (in Russian). Wine and oil presses: above, n. 141. 
I may quote in this connexion a most interesting lease of a vineyard, an 
olive-grove, and perhaps a garden, of 228-221 B.c., in which various agri¬ 
cultural implements used especially in vineyards are enumerated, Teb. 815, 
fr. 6, col. iii. 69 f.; cf. 720, 5 (238 b.c.) concerning implements in the vineyard 
of Berenice, daughter of the king, and 878 (about iii b.c.). In the first 
document, 1. 69,1 am tempted to read djjweJSora? (cords). 

1 4 7 After Aristotle’s books on zoology not very much was added to the 
stock of knowledge collected by him (cf. W. Kroll, ‘Zur Geschichte der 
aristotelischen Zoologie’, Wien. S.B. ccviii. 2, 1940). Special treatises on 
cattle-breeding are rarely mentioned. I may name the work of Alexander of 
Myndus, Tlepl Kr-qvwv. In modem times ancient cattle-breeding has been 
studied chiefly by agronomists, see the set of Giessen dissertations by pupils 
of Prof. H. Kraemer: A. Homschemeyer, Die Pferdezucht im hi. Altertum, 
1929; K. Winkelstem, Die Schweinezucht im kl. Altertum, 1933; K. Zeissig, Die 
Rinderzucht im alten Griechenland, 1934; O. Brendel, Die Schafzucht im alten 
Griechenland, 1934. Cf. the corresponding articles in P.W.K. : ‘Schaf ’ (Orth), 
ii A. 373 ff.; ‘Schwein’ (Orth), ibid. 801 ff.; ‘Pferd’ (Steier), xix. 1430 ff. 
In these books and articles the reader will find good bibliographical references. 
On milk and cheese see the arts. ‘ Kase’ (by Kroll) and ‘ Milch ’ (by G. Herzog- 
Hauser) in P.W.K. x. 1489 ff., and xv. 1569 ff.; cf. E. Hardi, Die Herstellung 
und Verwendung des Kase im gr.-rom. Altertum, 1917 (diss. Bern). 

*48 Treatises on bee-keeping: E. Oder in F. Susemihl, loc. cit., pp. 838 ff., 
and on the treatment of this subject by Bolus Democritus, M. Wellmann, 
Berl. Abh., phil.-hist. Kl., 1921, no. 4, pp. 23 ff. The fundamental modem 
study of ancient bee-keeping is that of J. Klek and L. Armbruster, ‘Die 
Bienenkunde des Altertums ’, i. Aristoteles, ii. Varro und Vergil, iii. Columella 
und Plinius, iv. Die Biene in Aegypten, v. Die Spatzeit, Archiv fur Bienen¬ 
kunde, i (1919), ii (1920), iii (1921), viii (1926); cf. Olck, art. ‘Biene’, P.W.K. 
iii. 348 ff.; Klek, art. ‘Bienenzucht’, Suppl. iv. 211 ff., and Maur. Schuster, 
arts. ‘Mel’ and ‘Met’, xv. 364 ff. and 1298 ff. More popular and shorter is 
H. M. Fraser, Beekeeping in Antiquity, 1931 (with copious bibliography at 
the end). On bee-keeping in Egypt, above, p. 295 f. and n. 99, cf. P. E. 
Newberry, Man, xxxviii (1938), pp. 31 ff. 

mo See the sections devoted to Syria, Pergamon, and the other monarchies 
of Asia Minor in Chs. Ill, IV, V, and VI. 
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* 5 ° On the plough used in Egypt in Ptolemaic and Roman times, M. 
Schnebel, Landwirtschaft, pp. ioi ff. To his material may be added that 
found at Karanis. I owe the information about the agricultural implements 
found at Karanis, of which I have made use in the text, to Prof. A. E. R. Boak 
of Michigan. 

151 A more detailed discussion of all the problems raised in the text will 
be found in my Large Estate. Nothing essential has been added to it by 
C. C. Edgar in his Introduction to P. Mich. Zeno. His brief discussions con¬ 
clude generally in a confession of ignorance. This attitude I regard as too 
sceptical. F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., pp. 616 ff., has analysed the 
sculptures of the grave of Petosiris from the economic point of view as if 
they were reflections of the life of a large oIkos in early Hellenistic times. I 
am disposed to think that the subjects chosen are rather a traditional repe¬ 
tition of those represented in the graves of owners of large estates in the 
Early, Middle, and Late Kingdom of Egypt than reflections of actual life 
on the estate of Petosiris. The choice of subjects may have been suggested 
by real life, but it may not. ‘ Modernization ’ in the grave of Petosiris affected 
the style of the sculptures and the form of some of the objects represented, 
see above, Ch. II, p. 82 and n. 14, cf. A. Adriani, ‘Rhyta’, Bull. Soc. Arch. 
Alex, xxxiii (N.S. x. 2), pp. 350 ff. (on the date of the grave, p. 361). To the 
documents which deal with the cultivation of vines and the taxes paid by 
the owners of vine-growing estates (x'nj/j.aTa) must be added a very instructive 
document of the Zenon correspondence in the Yale collection (soon to be 
published). 

152 On the state of industry in Hellenistic times see F. M. Heichelheim, 
Wirtschaftsg., pp. 576 ff., with abundant bibliographical references in the 
notes. In this work the reader will find a discussion of the branches of 
industry which I have omitted in my sketch. The best surveys of ancient 
industrial technique based on independent research are the works of H. 
Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste bei Griechen 
und Rbmern, vols. i-iv, 1875-87 (vol. i in 2nd edition, 1912), and, for the 
building and engineering craft, of C. Mercklin, Die Ingenieurtechnik im 
Altertum, 1899. The study of materials and industries in Egypt by A. Lucas, 
Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries, 2nd ed., 1934, is likewise excellent 
and based on minute research. Very little is added to the data already col¬ 
lected by Bliimner in A. Neuburger’s The Technical Arts and Sciences of the 
Ancients (translation from German), 1930, and in F. M. Feldhaus’s Die 
Technik der Antike und des Mittelalters, 1931 (the same author’s earlier work 
Die Technik der Vorzeit, 1914, is more useful); cf. the short compendia of E. 
Stemplinger, Antike Technik, 3rd ed. (Tusculum Schr. iii) (arranged in his¬ 
torical order), and L. J. Peters, Die Technik im Altertum, 1925 (Kultur und 
Technik i). H. Diels, Antike Technik, 3rd ed., 1924, is a masterpiece of his¬ 
torical research, combining exact knowledge with ingenious interpretation 
of literary texts and archaeological material; cf. E. Komemann, Klio, xvii 
(1921), pp. 287 ff. In the same spirit are written the valuable contributions 
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to the history of ancient technique by A. Rehm: see his short summary in 
Gercke und Norden, Einleitung, ii. 2. 5, 1933, pp. 55 ff. and 71 ff. (with up- 
to-date bibliography), and the general discussion of the role of technique in 
the Greek and Roman world in his paper ‘Zur Rolle der Technik in der 
griechisch-romischen An tike’, Arch.f. Kulturg. xxviii (1938), pp. 135 ff. Cf. 
various valuable articles in P. W.K. , for example Mrjxavrj, Mvhq, ‘Schraube ’, &c. 

153 See the excellent study by H. A. Thompson of the pottery discovered 
at Athens in the American excavations of the Agora, ‘Two centuries of 
Hellenistic pottery’, Hesp. iii {1934), pp. 311 ff., on common pottery p. 464 f. ; 
cf. above, Ch. Ill, n. 30. Of the other cities of the Hellenistic world, Priene 
and Pergamon have been best studied in this respect (see Chs. Ill, notes 35 
and 44, IV, n. 311, and V, n. 66). 

>54 On the spread of this pottery all over the early Hellenistic world see 
above, Ch. Ill, p. 159 f. and the corresponding notes. 

155 See on this pottery above, Ch. V, n. 66, and Excursus IV by F. O. 
Waage at the end of this book. 

156 On the development of Hellenistic pottery in general see the recent 
handbook by C. W. Lunsingh Scheurleer, Grieksche Ceramiek, 1936, 
pp. 146 ff. (with bibliography). 

137 I cannot give here a complete bibliography of the books and papers 
which deal with Hellenistic painted pottery. I may refer to the excellent 
bibliographical references in the well-known books by E. Pfuhl, Malerei und 
Zeichnung, 1923, and M. H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, 1929, p. 460 f., in 
the articles by Thompson and Pease quoted in Ch. Ill, n. 30, and in the book 
by Scheurleer quoted in the preceding note. I may add some references 
which will not be found in those works. On the lagynoi, in addition to the 
studies by G. Leroux, Lagynos, 1913, and Ch. Picard, Rev. Arch, xxii (1913), 
pp. 161 ff., see H. A. Thompson, Hesp. iii (1934), p. 450 f. On the interesting 
Centuripae painted vases, precursors of Pompeian wall paintings, G. M. A. 
Richter, Metr. Mus. Studies, ii. 2 (1930), pp. 187 ff., and iv. 1 (1932), 
pp. 45 ff. Gnathia ware: C. W. Lunsingh Scheurleer, J.D.A.I. Ii (1936), 
Anz., pp. 285 ff. 

*58 I have enumerated above, Ch. IV, n. 163, the leading works on 
Hellenistic relief pottery; cf. Ch. IV, n. 311, and Ch. V, n. 66, and 
Index, s.v. ‘Pottery’. On the Pergamene ware with applique reliefs cf. 
O. Deubner, J.D.A.I. liv (1939), pp. 340 ff. (with bibliography; according 
to him the date of this pottery is 157-57 b.c.). On the relief vases with lead 
glaze, above, Ch. VII, n. 130. I must note here that the type of glaze used 
for this pottery is controversial pending a careful chemical analysis which 
is now being carried out in the Metropolitan Museum. On the technical 
devices used in Italy for the production of relief pottery, G. M. A. Richter, 
Studi Etruschi, x (1936), pp. 63 ff. 
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159 Above, Ch. IV, n. 163. 

160 Above, Ch. IV, n. 311, and Ch. V, n. 120. 

161 A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries, 1934, pp. 101 ff. 
On the Babylonian and Assyrian glaze, which is not different from that of 
the Mesopotamian faience, E. 0 . von Lippmann, Entstehung und Ausbreitung 
der Alchemie, ii, 1931, p. 95, and the article by A. Lucas in J.E.A. xxii (1936), 
pp. 141 ff. An exhaustive chemical study of the Mesopotamian glazed pottery 
will be printed in the appropriate section of the Final Report of the Dura 
Expedition (by N. P. Toll). 

162 On Pliny and the books of his Natural History which dealt with metals 
see K. C. Bailey, The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on Chemical Subjects, i, 1929, 
and ii, 1932 (the relative passages in Pliny with translation and comments). 

163 On the passage in Apollonius Rhodius, J. W. Mackail, Lectures on 
Greek Poetry, 1910, p. 259 (he calls the Chalybian mining city an ancient 
Pittsburg or Middlesborough). 

164 I have repeatedly referred (notes 116-25) to the books by S. Przeworski, 
J. R. Partington, and especially by O. Davies and to the articles by H. C. 
Richardson which deal with mining technique and the production of raw 
metals; cf. Orth, ‘Bergbau’ in P.W.K., Suppl. iv. 108 ff. and R. V. Schmidt’s 
useful though superficial summary of ‘bourgeois’ treatises (on which he 
heaps abuse), 'Studies in the history of mining and metallurgy in ancient 
Greece’, Bull. Ac. Hist. Mat. Civ. cviii (1935), pp. 222 ff. (in Russian). Cf. 
U. Tackholm, Studien uber den Bergbau der romischen Kaiserzeit, Diss. 
Uppsala, 1937. 

16s F. Freise, Geschichte der Bergbau- und Huttentechnik, i. Das Altertum, 
1908, p. 63; Orth, P.W.K., Suppl. iv. 125. On the dioptra, Hultsch, P.W.K. 
v. 1073 ff. 

166 The two lamps I refer to are plastic lamps showing the figures of miners 
or smiths with the bellows before them. These lamps were first published 
by Licetus, Be lucernis antiquis, 1652, pp. 739 ff., and after him by Bartoli, 
Montfaucon, and finally by E. Saglio to illustrate his article ' Follis’ in 
Dar. et Saglio, D.d.A. ii. 1227, figs. 3133 and 3134. Doubts about their 
genuineness have been expressed by H. Bliimner, Technologie ii, pp. 190 ff.; 
cf. Mau, P.W.K. vi. 2829. Prof. Zahn, whom I have consulted on the 
matter, is inclined to regard the two lamps as ancient and not as works of 
the Renaissance. In support of his belief he adduces the plain form of the 
lamps and a fragment of a clay lamp in the Saalburg Museum which was 
adorned with a plastic figure of a man warming his hands over the flame 
of the lamp. A metal-worker with a bellows of the usual form is represented on 
a Roman lamp from Tarsus, H. Goldman, A .J.A. xxxix (1935), p. 538, fig. 29. 

167 I cannot give here a full bibliography of the works dealing with the 
technique of metal-working in the East and Greece. A few references to the 
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most recent contributions will suffice. Jewellery. Egypt: C. Ransom 
Williams, Gold and Silver Jewelry, New York Hist. Soc., 1924, and the 
chapter in A. Lucas’s work quoted in the text. On Hellenistic jewellery in 
Egypt, above, Ch. IV, n. 168, and Pis. xlv and xlvii. Greece : The most 
recent work on Greek jewellery (with good bibliographical references) is 
B. Segall, Katalog der Goldschmiedearbeiten, Mus. Benaki, 1938, pp. 27 ff. (on 
the Hellenistic period); cf. on the new accessions to the rich Mus. Benaki at 
Athens J.D.A.I. liv (1939), Anz., p. 226, and figs. 3-7. On the methods of 
making gold wire and on filigree work, M. Rosenberg, Geschichte der Gold- 
schmiedekunst: Granulation, 1918; H. Kuthmann-Kusel, Ath. Mitt. 1 
(1925), pp. 183 ff.; R. Zahn, ‘Zur hellenistischen Schmuckkunst', K. Schu¬ 
macher Festschrift, 1930, pp. 202 ff. Niello (an ancient Egyptian technique 
very popular in Hellenistic and Roman times): M. Rosenberg, Gesch. d. 
Goldschmiedekunst : Niello, 1924. Toreutics. A good survey with an up- 
to-date bibliography will be found in G. Lippold, ‘Toreutik’, P.W.K. vi a. 
1750 ff.; cf. on silver-gilding H. Nachod, Rom. Mitt, xxxiii (1918), pp. 103 ff. 
On the various schools, above, Ch. IV, notes 169 ff. (Egypt), 313 (Syria), 
and Ch. V, n. 65 (Pergamon). On the casts and moulds of Mit-Rahineh, 
above, Ch. IV, n. 169, and Pis. xlv and xlviii, and on those of Athens, 
D. B. Thompson, ‘Mater Caelaturae’, Hesp. viii (1939), pp. 285 ff. Bronze. 
Statuary: K. Kluge und K. Lehmann-Hartleben, Die Antiken Grossbronzen, 
i, 1927; statuettes: A. Ippel, J.D.A.I. liv (1939), Anz., pp. 350 ff.; cf. on 
the find of Galjub above, Ch. IV, n. 173. Vessels and implements: F. Winter 
und E. Pemice, Die hellenistische Kunst in Pompeii, iv. E. Pemice, ‘ Gefasse 
und Gerate aus Bronze’, 1925. Instructive remarks on the early history of 
metal work will be found in S. Przeworski, Die Metallindustrie Anatoliens 
in d. Zeit von 1500-J00 v. Chr., 1939. 

168 Sir H. Carpenter and J. M. Robertson, Nature, cxxv (1930), pp. 859 ff.; 
A. Lucas, Anc. Egyp. Mat. and Indust., pp. 198 ff. 

On the Damascene steel and its origin, N. Belaiew, ' Damascene Steel ’, 
The Journ . of the Iron and Steel Institute, xcvii (1918), pp. 417 ff.; H. C. 
Richardson, A.J.A. xxxviii (1934), pp. 580 ff.; cf. Sir Robert Hadfield, 
History of Metallurgy of Iron and Steel, 1915. 

170 H. C. Richardson, loc. cit., p. 581. 

171 Alexander: H. Berve, Das Alexanderreich, i, 1926, p. 193. Ptolemaic 
Egypt: J. Lesquier, Les Instit. mil., 1911, p. 102. Seleucid kingdom: E. 
Bikerman, Inst. Sel., p. 91 (no discussion of the question of supply). Apa- 
means and Larissaeans, above, Ch. VI, n. 128. I may notice in this connexion 
that in the battle of Carrhae the Parthian king supplied his mounted archers 
with arrows transported on camelback. Arsenal of Pergamon, above, n. 38 
to this chapter. 

172 M. Chwostow, Outlines of the Organization of Industry and Commerce in 
Greco-Roman Egypt (Papers of the Univ. of Kazan, 1912-14) and sepa¬ 
rately, 1914, pp. 1 ff. (in Russian). 
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173 On the finds of Noln-Ula in Mongolia and the probably contemporary 
finds at Schibe and Pazuruk in the Altai see the works quoted in my Skythien 
und der Bosporus, pp. 544, note, and 579, note. Some textiles of Noln-Ula 
have been analysed from the technical point of view in the Bull. Ac. Hist. 
Mat. Civ. xi. 7-9, 1932 (in Russian). 

174 I cannot give here bibliographical references regarding the finds of 
textiles in general. I may, however, quote some books and articles which 
deal with the finds made in S. Russia, central Asia, and Mesopotamia. On 
the first two see the references in the preceding notes. On Mesopotamia and 
Syria: Palmyra—R. Pfister, Textiles de Palmyre, 1934; ‘Etudes textiles’, 
Rev. d. Arts As. viii (1934), pp. 84 ff. (Palmyra and Dura); Nouveaux textiles 
de Palmyre, 1937; Textiles de Palmyre, iii, 1940; cf. M. Th. Schmitter, 
‘Subsericae vestes’. Rev. Arch., 6 e serie, ix (1937), pp. 201 ff. Dura- 
Europus—F. Cumont, Fouilles, p. 251, and pis. xcii, xciii; Dura Rep. ii, 
pp. 178 ff. Halybieh—N. P. Toll, Ann. Inst. Kond. ix (1937), pp. 18 ff. 

175 On the Egyptian loom, H. Kees, ‘Aegypten’, Handb. d. Altertumsw. 
iii, i 3,1, p. 73; A. Lucas, Anc. Eg. Mat. and Ind., p. 139 f. On the Greek loom, 
H. Bliimner, Techn. u. Term, i, 2nd ed., pp. 135 ff. On the looms in Ptole¬ 
maic and Roman Egypt see P. Fouad 37 and the comments of J. Scherer 
on this papyrus. The papyrus is an apprentice contract. The boy will be 
taught Trjv XiwpiKTjv t div Kadrjfiiviov reyyqv (1. 2), which is the counterpart of 
opOoijpos (the standing weaver) P. Grenf. ii. 79, i, 1 . 3. 

176 On Bolus Democritus and his Ba<f>u<d and the two papyri containing 
recipes, M. Wellmann, ‘Bolus’, P.W.K. iii. 676 f.; H. Diels, Ant. Techn. 3 , 1924, 
pp. I2i ff.; M. Wellmann, ‘Die 0 vaixd des Bolos Demokritos und der Magier 
Anaxilaos aus Larissa’, i. Bed. Abh., phil.-hist. Kl., 1928, no. 7; E. 0 . von 
Lippmann, Entstehung und Ausbreitung der Alchemie, i, 1919, pp. 1 ff. (on 
the papyri) and ii, 1931, pp. 58 ff. (on Bolus Democritus); W. Kroll, 
Hermes, lxix (1934), pp. 228 ff.; 0 . Lagercrantz, 'Das Wort Chemie’, 
K. Vetenskapssoc. Jrsbok (Uppsala), 1937, pp. 25 ff.; J. Bidez et F.Cumont, 
Les Mages hellenises, i, 1938, pp. 117 ff., and passim. A fragment of a book 
which contained recipes for colouring various stuffs has been recently pub¬ 
lished by C. Gallavotti, Riv. Fil. lxvii (17) (1939), pp. 252 ff., cf. K. Reinking, 
Die in den griechischen Handschriften aus dem Altertume erhaltenen Vor- 
schriften fiir Wollfarberei, 1938 (which I have not seen). 

177 R. Pfister, ‘Teinture et alchimie dans l’Orient hellenistique’, Sem. 
Kond. vii (1935), pp. I ff., and Nouveaux textiles de Palmyre, 1937, pp. 10 ff. 

178 I may mention in passing that the degradation of science into magic 
and occult practices may be observed in the history of the study of stones, 
especially precious stones, from Theophrastus and Sotacus to the Baby¬ 
lonian Sudines and his Babylonian offspring; see in general Hopfner, AiOixa, 
P.W.K. xiii. 747 ff., cf. Kind, iii A. 1211 (Sotacus) and Kroll, iv A. 563 
(Sudines). See also J. Bidez et F. Cumont, Les Mages hellenises, i, 1938, 
pp. 191 ff. 
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179 There is a striking coincidence in plan and arrangement between the 
palatial house of Delos recently excavated, a house which apparently be¬ 
longed to a rich Syrian merchant (J. Chamonard, Expl. arch. Delos, xiv (Les 
Mosai'ques de la maison des Masques), 1933; cf. B.C.H. Ivii (1933), pp. 98 ff.), 
and the above-mentioned description by Vitruvius of a Greek mansion 
in general. A minute comparative study of the two has recently been carried 
out by A. Rumpf, ‘Zum hellenistischen Haus’, J.D.A.I. 1 (1935), pp. 1 ff. 
The difference between these houses and the modest houses of Priene is 
very striking. Of the same palatial type is the early Hellenistic ‘Rhodian’ 
house, excavated by Pharmakovski in Olbia (B. Pharmakovski, Bull. Comm. 
Arch, xiii (1903), pp. 37 ff., and pis. xi, xii, cf. E. H. Minns, Scythians 
and Greeks, 1913, pp. 456 ff.). I may also cite the picture of a nouveau riche 
( NeonXovros ) drawn by Phoenix of Colophon (early third century b.c.), in which 
there is mention of his palatial house, worth many talents, with aroal 
rerpaaroXoL and floors of malachite ( Herodes, Cercidas, &c., by A. D. Knox 
(Loeb Library), p. 248, w. 7 ff.; cf. G. A. Gerhard, Phoenix von Kolophon, 
1909, pp. 115 ff. T. Fyfe, Hellenistic Architecture, 1936, pp. 148 ff., is disap¬ 
pointing in this connexion (as well as in every other respect). The short 
remarks on Hellenistic architecture by A. Rumpf in Gercke und Norden, 
Einleitung, ii. 1. 3 (4th ed.), 1932, pp. 65 ff., are much more valuable; on 
pp. 66 f. and 68 he gives lists of Hellenistic temples and secular buildings 
of which the ruins are extant. 

180 On Ctesibius, Philo, Archimedes, and their relation to ancient tech¬ 
nique, see the works of H. Diels and A. Rehm quoted in n. 152. On their 
inventions, H. Diels, Ant. Techn., 3rd ed., 1924; cf. on siphons and water- 
clocks A. G. Drachmann, ‘Hero’s and Pseudo-Hero’s adjustable siphons’, 
J.H.S. lii (1932), pp. 116 ff., and on Hero’s screw-cutter id., ibid. Ivi (1936), 
pp. 72 ff. On optical instruments, F. M. Feldhaus, ‘Die altesten optischen 
Hilfsmittel’, Sternfreund, 1936, 1, pp. 41 ff. (this article I have not been able 
to consult). On the ‘automobile’ of Demetrius of Phalerum, A. Rehm, 
Philol. xcii (1937/8), pp. 317 ff. On siege engines and artillery, W. Sackur, 
Vitruv und die Poliorketiker, 1925, and above, n. 38. On the literary pro¬ 
duction of architects and engineers in general see the chapter of E. Pemice, 
‘ Literarischen Zeugnisse’ in W. Otto, Handb. d. Arch. i. 1,1937; cf. above, 
n. 38 to this chapter (on the TroXiopK-pTiKa and fieXo-ouKa). On Vitruvius, 
A. Boethius, ‘Vitruvius and the Roman architecture of his age’, Apaypa, 
M.P. Nilsson . . . dedicatum, 1939, pp. 114 ff. 

181 ‘Laterculi Alexandrini’ is the modern name given by H. Diels to a 
text on papyrus (second century b.c.) found in Egypt, consisting of lists of 
names and facts which everybody was supposed to know. One of the lists, 
which contains seven names, has the title M-qxaviKol. See H. Diels, Berl. Abh., 
1904; Ant. Techn., 3rd ed., p. 29 and pi. iv. I may add that several famous 
historians of the Hellenistic period described in their works some of the most 
spectacular constructions of their time. Athenaeus (v, 206 d-e, quoting 
Moschion) mentions among others the description by Diocleides of Abdera 
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of the helepolis of Demetrius Poliorcetes, that by Timaeus of the funeral 
pyre of Dionysius of Syracuse, and that by Hieronymus of the famous 
funeral carriage of Alexander, the design of which has been frequently re¬ 
constructed by modem scholars. 

182 On the high-pressure water-system of Pergamon, F. Graber, Alt. v. 
Perg. i. 3,1912-13, cf. Berl. Abh., 1887. His description and illustrations are 
repeated by C. Mercklin, loc. cit., p. 504 f., and A. Neuburger, loc. cit., 
pp. 422 ff. Cf. A. von Gerkan, Griechische Stddteanlagen, 1924, pp. 88 ff., 
who mentions aqueducts of Hellenistic times at Priene, Magnesia on the 
Maeander, and Ephesus. 

182 On the question of the slow development of technique in agriculture 
and industry see my Soc. and Ec. Hist. R.E., pp. 302 ff. (Ital. ed., pp. 401 ff.); 
cf. A. Rehm, Arch. f. Kulturg. xxviii (1938), pp. 135 ff. 

l8 + Hellenistic trade has been discussed and the material referring to it 
often collected from different points of view and on different scales. As an 
element in the general economic development of the ancient world the 
subject has been carefully dealt with by F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., 
pp. 458 ff. (the most detailed treatment of Hellenistic trade in existence, 
with copious bibliography). As part of the evolution of ancient trade in 
general, Hellenistic trade has been discussed by E. Speck, Handelsgeschichte des 
Altertums, i-iii, 1900-6, and H. Schaal, Vom Tauschhandel zum Welthandel, 
1931. As forming one period in the history of Greco-Roman trade, it has 
been dealt with by Gummerus, art. ‘Industrie und Handel’, P.W.K. ix. 
1381, esp. 1398 ff., and R. Cagnat and M. Besnier, art. ‘Mercatura’, Daremb. 
et Saglio, D.d.A. iii. 1754 ff.; and as a section of Greek trade, by E. Ziebarth, 
Beitrage zur Geschichte des Seeraubes und Seehandels im alien Griechenland, 
1929, cf. id. Dergriechische Kaufmann im AUertum, 1934 (Tusculum Schriften, 
18), and Klio, xxvi (1933), pp. 231 ff., and by F. Oertel in R. von Pohlmann, 
Gesch. d. soz. Frage, &c., ii. 2 1925, pp. 537 ff.; see also my chapter ‘ Rhodes, 
Delos, and Hellenistic commerce’, C.A.H. viii, 1930, pp. 651 ff. Several 
scholars have dealt with Hellenistic trade as a feature of the general evolution 
of the Hellenistic world. I have enumerated their works above, Ch. Ill, 
n. 1, and Ch. I, n. 1. On the evolution of Greek trade before the Hellenistic 
period see the bibliography in Ch. II, n. 25. 

182 Above, Chs. IV, pp. 386 ff., n. 185, and VI, pp. 923, ff., notes 203 ff. 
(for Egypt); Chs. IV, pp. 455 ff., n. 253, V, pp. 696 ff., and notes 116 ff., VI, 
pp. 861 ff., notes 147 ff. (for Syria); Ch. V, pp. 654 ff., notes 68 and 71 (for 
Pergamon). Cf. the copious but somewhat confused bibliography in F. M. 
Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., p. 1084, n. 25. 

186 On the caravan routes in the Mesopotamian and Syrian deserts see 
above, Ch. VI, n. 152; cf. the preliminary remarks on the southern sections 
of those routes by Sir Aurel Stein, C.R. Ac. Inscr., 1939, pp. 262 ff. On the 
inscriptions and sculptures of Palmyra and Dura which refer to the caravan 
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trade, my articles in Mel. Glotz, 1932, pp. 793 ft., and in Berytus, ii (1935), 
pp. 143 ff., and my Dura-Europos and its Art, 1938, pp. 18 ff., 66, 84; cf. 
H. Seyrig, Syria, xiii (1932), p. 266, and xiv (1933), pp. 152 ff., and D. 
Schlumberger, ibid, xviii (1937), pp. 295 ff. Cf. Addendum to Ch. VI, n. 152. 

187 See the bibliography to ch. i. of my Caravan Cities, 1932 (Ital. ed., 1934). 

188 A more detailed account, unfortunately biased by some preconceived 
ideas and made difficult to use by the absence of quotations from the ancient 
sources cited, will be found in F. M. Heichelheim’s otherwise ingenious and 
useful survey of the various branches of international trade (Wirtschaftsg., 
pp. 458 ff.). 

189 I may quote the fluctuation of com prices at Delos in 282 B.C., which 
depended on the closing or opening by Lysimachus of the passage through 
the Thracian Bosporus, A. Jarde, Les Cereales dans VAntiquite grecque, i, 
p. 168 f. Great interest attaches to the Athenian decree of 323/2 (at the end 
of the great famine) probably in honour of a resident on the Bosporus who 
helped 'those who were coming to the Bosporus' ( 11 . 8 ff.) and made a gift 
of com: E. Schweigert, Hesp. viii (1939), pp. 27 ff., no. 7. 

190 Rhodes and the cities of the Black Sea, above, Ch. V, notes 87 and 93. 
Italy: T. Frank, Econ. Survey, i, p. 285 (second century), p. 355 (first cen¬ 
tury) ; H. Jefferson Loane, Industry and Commerce in the City of Rome, 
1938, p. 16. 

191 I may here exempli causa mention one of the points on which I disagree 
with F. M. Heichelheim. In his Wirtschaftsg., p. 469, he says: ‘Zahlreiche 
Zeugnisse haben wir fur die Zeit von Alexander bis Casar—fur den Femhandel 
mit Vieh. Er diente . . . auch der Fleischversorgung durch schlachtreife 
Massenware’. In n. 10 he quotes a set of texts none of which relates to 
anything like export and import of ‘ schlachtreife Massenware He might 
with more justification refer to Teh. 729 (time of Philopator), a fragmentary 
letter concerned apparently with mass seizure by the army of cattle be¬ 
longing to a temple (?) els ras mrapylas, which may prove that meat was 
a part of the soldiers’ diet while on active service. But the document is 
obscure and this interpretation is doubtful. On the fxdyeipoi (butchers and 
dealers in meat and fat) in Egypt, above, Ch. IV, n. 106. 

192 I have cited above (Ch. VI, n. 200) the ivory statuette of Laksmi found 
at Pompeii and the finds at Kapisa in Afghanistan (Indian ivories found with 
Roman glass) (Ch. IV, n. 317). On this statuette and some other fragmentary 
ivory statuettes perhaps also made in India (or at Seleuceia on the Tigris ?) 
found at Pompeii, see A. Ippel, J.D.A.I. liv (1939), Anz. pp. 368 ff., figs. 16-18, 
cf. my PI. lxi. 1. 

193 I have dealt with the problem of slave supply repeatedly in the 
previous chapters, especially in Ch. VI, in connexion with Delos and the 
growth of Cilician piracy (Ch. VI, pp. 778ff., notes 46 ff.). I may remind 
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the reader that the institution of bondage and serfdom was deeply rooted 
in all the tribal States of the northern Balkan peninsula and South Russia. 

194 On the role of Rhodes in the commerce of the late third and early 
second centuries and the distribution of Rhodian stamped jars see Ch. V, 
pp. 676 if., and notes 93, 97 and 109; cf. F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg. 
p. 1072, n. 12. 

195 I cannot enter into a detailed discussion of the contents of the Rhodian 
jars and of the meaning of the stamps. I may refer again to the discussion 
of these problems by V. Grace, Hesp. iii (1934), pp. 197 ff. 

196 On the different terms used to designate one or another type of mer¬ 
chants in the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. see the books and articles quoted 
in Ch. II, n. 25. A recent detailed discussion will be found in the paper by 
M. I. Finkelstein, Cl. Phil, xxx (1935), pp. 320 ff., who overstresses the 
confusion which, according to him, reigned in this terminology. For the 
Hellenistic period, F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., pp. 493 ff. In Hellenistic 
Egypt €^ 770 / 30 ? is a wholesaler, as a rule a Greek. Though this term occurs 
but rarely in the Ptolemaic papyri, when it is used it certainly means ‘whole¬ 
sale merchant’ (Rev. Laws, 52. 25; 77. 7; 91. 5; 102. 2; P. Cairo Zen. 59573; 
Teh. 744 (245 B.c.), and especially the letter of Demetrius and Teh. 890 
discussed in greater detail below). I may note that the epiropoi are not tabu¬ 
lated by Peremans in his Vreemdelingen, 1937. From the evidence available it 
appears that an efivopos was not a specialist in a particular type of trade. 
Those who were such (iXaiipunopoi, Xivipnopoi, ipiipmopoi, &c.) were perhaps 
nearer to the retail traders styled ddovioTrcoXai, Ip-a/rioTrioXai, &c., and iravTOTTcoXai 
than to the epLTropoi, though of a higher standing (see the copious evidence in 
Teh. 890; below, n. 201; and for parallel material W. Peremans, loc. cit., 
pp. 135 ff.). The meaning of the term kdTrrjXos in Ptolemaic Egypt appears 
to be, not retail trader in general, but dealer in certain foodstuffs and caterer, 
keeper of an inn, of a tavern, or of a wineshop (KaTnqXelov). We know some 
of these who specialized in dealings in com (aiTOKdirrjXot, Preisigke, Worter- 
huch, s.v., cf. Teh. 890, 97, 180), oil (the kd-mqXot. in Rev. Laws, coll. 47, 48 
(differentiated from /xerdSoAoi) and eAato/ca777jAot, Peremans, loc. cit., p. 139), 
and wine (xdmiXos, P. Enteux. 34, cf. Teh. 724 (175 or 164 B.c.) and olvoKa-rrqXos, 
P. Cairo Zen. 59236, cf. 59748, 60 (?)). But in most of the texts xdirqXos 
means caterer, ‘traiteur’, innkeeper. Decisive evidence is supplied by the 
petitions Teh. 43 (118 b.c.), where people are having dinner in a KcnrqXetov, 
and 230 (end of the second century b.c.), where criminals spend a long time 
in the village inn before being arrested; cf. the unpublished P. Col. Zen. 
Inv. 272,15 concerning a Greek, Antipater, who opens a kamjXeiov in Hermu- 
polis, and the tax Kcx-nrjXiKov, C. Preaux, Econ. Lag., p. 343. The same is 
probably true of Teh. 701, 156 (235 b.c.), 833, 44 (early second century b.c.) 
and of the many Kan^Xoi mentioned in Teb. 890. I may suggest that the 
business of a KdwqXos was originally retail trade in com (not to be confounded 
with the business of the dproKonoi, bakers), oil, and wine. It was natural to 
combine this business with that of an innkeeper. The eySo^eis are mentioned 
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in the letter of Demetrius alongside of Zprcopoi, as in the Delian inscriptions. 
The vavKXrjpoi played in the life of Egypt a special role which I have discussed 
above, Ch. IV, p. 314 f. Some artisans were at the same time dealers in goods 
which they produced, see Teb. 890 and the lists in W. Peremans, loc. cit. 
The term povomoX^s (as contrasted with iravromhXrjs) appears in an inscrip¬ 
tion from Tavium in Galatia, G. Jacopi, Dalla Paflagonia alia Commagene, 
1936, p. 14. 

197 I have discussed the merchants’ associations of Delos above, Ch. VI, 
pp. 788 ff., and notes 57 ff. On the associations in general see the books 
quoted in n. 27 to this chapter, and on the associations of merchants in 
particular E. Ziebarth, Der griechische Kaufmann im Altertum, 1934, 
pp. 26 ff. More up-to-date is F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., pp. 572 ff. 

198 On the foreign trade of the Ptolemies, above, Ch. IV, pp. 386 ff. with 
notes 185 ff., in which I have referred to my article on the foreign commerce 
of the Ptolemies in the Journ. of Economic and Business History, iv (1932), 
pp. 728 ff. On Apollonius as successor of Cleomenes and precursor of Cato, 
F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., pp. 498 ff. 

199 On foreign merchants in Panticapaeum at the time of Leucon, Polyaen. 
vi. 9. 2, cf. C.A.H. viii, p. 569. 

200 I cannot adduce here all the evidence on the retail trade and the trade 
between Greek cities round the Aegean. A treatment of this question more 
detailed than mine will be found in F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., 
pp. 531 ff. On the circulation of coins within a city see the bibliography quoted 
in my article in Anat. St. pres, to W. H. Buckler, 1939, pp. 277 ff., cf. below, 
Index, s.v. ‘Coins’. Add to the references concerning Achaean coinage in 
the second century, Ch. V, n. 33 (cf. ibid., n. 29), M. Thompson, Hesp. viii 
(1939), pp. 116 ff. (hoard of about 146 b.c.). 

201 No full list of retail traders exists. The tabulation of W. Peremans, 
Vreemdelingen, pp. 135 ff., is confined to early Ptolemaic times, contains 
several omissions, and must now be completed by the data supplied by Teb. 
Ill and other recent publications of early Ptolemaic texts. I have discussed 
the terminology above, n. 196. 

202 This lends support to my contention (above, Ch. IV, n. 107) that in 
the field of textile industry there existed no strict monopoly, and that trade 
in linen and woollen stuffs and garments was considerable. The same remark 
applies to the goldsmiths and coppersmiths. 

203 On banking in the ancient world in general see the relative sections 
of F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., pp. 144 ff., 256 ff., 349 ff., 550 ff., and 
722 ff. (with copious bibliographical notes). On banking in the Greek cities 
before and in the Hellenistic period, E. Ziebarth, ‘Trapeza’, P.W.K. vi A. 
2194 ff., cf. Laum, art. ‘Banken’ and Kiessling, art. ‘Giroverkehr’, Suppl. iv. 
68 ff. and 696 ff. On banking in Egypt the fundamental work is still 
F. Preisigke, Girowesen im griechischen Aegypten, 1910; the more recent works 
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are enumerated above, Ch. IV, n. 203; cf. for the Roman period my Soc. and 
Ec. Hist. R.E., p. 541, n. 45 (some corrections in the Italian edition). 

204 The best articles on the city banks of the Hellenistic period are those 
by E. Ziebarth quoted in the preceding note and above in Ch. IV, n. 203. 

205 On the temple bank of Delos see the articles by E. Ziebarth quoted in 
the preceding notes (with bibliography). 

206 On the Artemis temple at Ephesus and its banking operations see the 
collection of literary texts and inscriptions referring to them in Forsch. in 
Ephesos, i, 1906, pp. 261 f. (literary texts) and 279 (inscriptions); cf. Ch. 
Picard, Ephese et Claws, 1922, pp. 81 ff. For Roman times, in addition to 
the literary texts, I may refer to the important role which the Upov puaOa)- 
rqpiov played in the life of the city and temple in that period. It is frequently 
mentioned in the inscriptions: Forsch. in Ephesos, iii, 1923, no. 50, p. 137; 
cf. the remarks of the editors on no. 65, pp. 147 ff., an inscription which 
attests the importance of private banking in Ephesus in the early first 
century a.d. (it mentions a special ‘hall of bankers’, TpaTre&Ti/o) cn-od, which 
can hardly have been a building of Roman times). 

207 See bibliography in note 135. I know of no full collection of the texts 
of Hellenistic and Roman times which mention bankers and banks. 

208 Cf. my Soc. and Ec. Hist. R.E., p. 541, n. 45 (and the Italian edition). 

209 More details will be found in C. Preaux, Leon. Lag., p. 289 f. 

210 No doubt it is possible to assume that both parties were present in the 
bank when the payment was effected and that the money was handed over 
by the payer to the payee in specie and then deposited by the latter. But 
such a cumbersome procedure is highly improbable. 

211 On the loans contracted between private persons C. Preaux, Leon. 
Lag., pp. 280 ff., especially the list p. 281 f., n. 5. The existence in the reign 
of Philadelphus of a royal §idypap,p,a, which was still valid in the first century 
B.c. (B.G.U. 1056, 9-10), dealing with private loans and probably prescribing 
a maximum rate of interest, is attested by the Columbia Zenon papyrus, Inv. 
272, quoted in the text and by many other documents, and is certain. The 
other evidence which refers to it has been collected by Prof. W. L. Wester- 
mann and will be produced in his forthcoming publication of the Columbia 
papyrus; cf. C. Preaux, loc. cit. (P. Cairo Zen. 59341, 15, which she quotes, 
refers to the rate of interest valid at Calynda in Caria and probably pre¬ 
scribed not by a royal, but by a city, law). The various modifications and 
expansions of the term Sid x €l P°s are recorded in F. Preisigke, Wbrterbuch, 
s.v. x £ tp- 

212 See my Soc. and Ec. Hist. R.E., p. 542, n. 48. 

213 A short bibliography will be found in Ch. Ill, n. 49. Cf. the much 
longer enumeration of books and papers in F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., 
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p. 1061, n. 2 (with preponderance of books and papers dealing with Roman 
coinage); cf. his discussion of ‘Geld und Kapital’, ibid., pp. 420 ff. I have 
devoted to questions of coinage several sections of my Chs. II-VI. The 
reader will easily find them by consulting the Index, s.w. ‘ Coins ’,' Coinage ’. 

214 Cf. my general remarks on prices in Ch. IV, pp. 190 ff. and pp. 258 ff. 
and passim (see Index, s.w. 'Price' and 'Inflation'); cf. the bibliographical 
references in F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg., p. 1065, n. 5. and p. 1064, 
n. 4 (rate of interest). On the growing importance of copper in money circu¬ 
lation, K. Regling, ‘Miinzkunde’, in Gercke und Norden, Einleitung, II, 1, 2 
(4th ed.), 1932, p. 21. 

21 s On Alexander’s coinage, above, Ch. Ill, p. 134 f. and notes 6, 38, and 
49. On the coinage of the time of the Successors, ibid., pp. 165 ff., 185 ff. 
On the coinage of independent cities, ibid., pp. 185 ff. and notes 50 and 5 1 - 
On minting of Alexanders and Lysimachi in Greek cities before 197 and 
189 b.c. ibid., n. 51. On the ‘Ausgleichsmunzen’, K. Regling, loc. cit., p. 21. 
Cf. my remarks on PI. lxxix. 12 (monetary alliance between Aradus and 
Ephesus in the second century b.c.). 

216 On Seleucid coinage above, Ch. IV, pp. 446 ff., and Ch. V, p. 701 f. 

21 7 The Attalids and their coinage, above, Ch. V, pp. 654 ff. 

218 F. Hultsch, Griechische und romische Metrologie, 2nd ed., 1882; A. 
Segre, Metrologia e circolazione monetaria degli Antichi, 1928. On the con¬ 
flicting methods of study in ancient metrology in general, C. F. Lehmann- 
Haupt, Klio xxix (1936), pp. 250 ff. 

219 To the bibliography in Ch. VI, n. 9 add Ehrenberg, P.W.K. xv. 1485 
(art. 'Metronomoi'). 

220 See above, Ch. IV, pp. 451 ff., n. 251, and Pis. liv and lv; cf. the 
article by Ehrenberg quoted in the previous note. 

221 A. Segre, loc. cit., pp. 95 ff. 

222 For Ptolemaic Egypt, U. Wilcken, Ostraka, i. pp. 738 ff .; Grundz., 
pp. lxviii ff.; cf. A. Segre, loc. cit., pp. 3 ff. 

223 The writers on metrology: F. Hultsch, Metrolog. script, reliquiae, 
1864-6; A. Segre, loc. cit., pp. 5, n. 4; 12, n. 1; 20. The term UroAe/Ltat'/co? 
connected with the names of various measures was never used in documents 
of the Ptolemaic period, although it has been restored recently in Pap. Adler 
G 19, 1 . 6. 

224 The material is collected in the works quoted in n. 222; cf. A. Segre, 
loc. cit., pp. 497 ff. 

225 A. Segre, loc. cit., pp. 69, 174. 

226 The evidence and bibliography will be found above, pp. 314 ff.; cf. 
C. Preaux, L’ficon. Lag., p. 146. 
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ATHENIAN COINS FOUND IN EGYPT 
Extract from a letter by Dr. J. G. Milne. 

‘I have looked up some notes on Egyptian finds of Athenian 
coins, but cannot come on anything more certain than I told 
you—that Athenian coins of the style regarded as of the early 
part of the fourth century are commonly found, but there are 
not many which could be ascribed to the latter half of the 
century. The evidence of the finds from Naukratis seems to 
agree with this; Head has some useful material in his account 
of Petrie’s work in his first campaign— Num. Chron. 1886, 
pp. 1 ff.; and some casual specimens from Hogarth’s diggings 
and visits to the site which I catalogued are of the same date— 
probably not later than 350. As silver tetradrachms would not 
be likely to remain long in their original condition as coins in 
Egypt—the great Egyptian demand was for silver to be melted 
down, and the coins would not be regarded as currency by the 
natives—I think it seems most probable that anything now 
found was lost or hoarded soon after its importation, and, as 
the Athenians would not export old coins, but new, the pre¬ 
sumption is that there was little in the way of Athenian 
tetradrachms imported into Egypt after about 350. I should be 
inclined to put the cessation a little sooner, and connect it with 
Iachos and Chabrias: as I suggested in discussing the Beni 
Hassan hoard, it seems not unlikely that Chabrias brought some 
old Athenian dies with him, to strike 'owls’ for paying the 
Greeks who served under him: the die published by Dattari in 
J.I.A.N. viii (1905), 103, looks like a rather worn genuine 
Athenian die which has been touched up; then local artists 
made more barbarous dies, to strike the inferior coins described 
by Dattari in the same article; and finally we get the coins 
with Aramaic legends described by Newell. Iachos and his 
fellows had realized that they could make coins that would 
pass muster with the mercenaries, and, as no coins came from 
Athens, they filled the gap.’ 
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Excursus II 

THE EGYPTIAN MINES ON THE SINAI 
PENINSULA 

By Prof. R. P. Blake 

Such personal observation of the ancient mines in the 
Sinai peninsula as the writer has made, namely at Serabit- 
el-Khadem, in the Wadi’ Magharah and in the district adjacent 
to the Bir Nasb, has left him with the definite impression that 
any mining operations of importance in these areas were 
carried out at an early period. 1 The Serabit mines were the 
only ones carefully studied by the party; a merely cursory 
inspection was given to the two other centres. At the Bir Nasb 
the substance sought after by early miners was copper. 2 This 
metal occurs frequently in the north-western part of the 
peninsula to the south of the plateau of et-Tih and eastward 
in calcareous sandstone in the form of veins of copper car¬ 
bonate. The green colour of this compound sharply differen¬ 
tiates it from the red, yellow, or white hues of the adjoining 
strata. 3 Smelting was certainly carried on at Bir Nasb. The 
siyydl trees, a species of mimosa or acacia, are even now 
abundant in the adjacent wadis, and their flinty wood makes 
excellent charcoal. The pebbles and lumps of silicious man¬ 
ganese oxide which abound in this region 4 were used by the 
early Egyptian workers as flux, and splashes of metallic copper 
are still found in the scoria heaps in the Bir Nasb. 5 Sir W. M. 
Flinders Petrie’s investigations have shown that at Magharah 
certainly, and probably at Bir Nasb, the workings date from 
the Old Empire. 6 The straight well-run galleries and cuts at 
the latter site show that ore veins of even thickness were being 
followed, which a priori implies a search for copper. 7 The sites 
selected were chosen for water as well as for ore supply. 8 

Under the Middle Empire 9 and probably earlier, active 
mining operations were carried on in search of a different 
substance. This was the turquoise, which occurs in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Bir Nasb and eastward. 10 The operations at 
this epoch, while carried on sporadically at Magharah, centred 
around the rocky ridge of Serabit-el-Khadem, where the 
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ancient nomad ‘high place’ (bamah) was transformed at this 
time into an Egyptian temple, highly unorthodox in plan, and 
the local goddess Ba'alat was equated with the Egyptian 
divinity Hathor. 11 She is termed in the inscriptions ‘our lady 
of the mfkt ’ (conventionally vocalized mefket). This word 
unquestionably means turquoise, as it has now been shown 
definitely that turquoise and not copper was sought on the 
plateau. Many fragments of turquoise and of turquoise matrix 
have been recovered by recent Harvard expeditions from the 
tailings of the mine-workings which dot the plateau. 12 The 
mines are evidently excavations rather than galleries, where 
the workers were hunting for pockets of a substance connected 
by a ‘tracer’, 13 and were not following veins. Lastly, it is clear 
that copper was not being sought; a thick vein of copper 
carbonate was cut through in an open trench working above 
mine N, but was not followed. 14 Mining operations were 
difficult here, as there was no water within twelve miles, and 
the Egyptian inscriptions boast in some cases of the well- 
ordered transport of fluid which made their work possible. 
The Semitic inscriptions of the locality appear also to relate to 
mining operations. 15 No important work was carried on here 
after the Middle Empire. 

We know that by this period Egypt was receiving large 
quantities of copper from the north—from Cyprus and 
Anatolia 16 —and the expensive operation of the Sinai deposits 
was no longer economically profitable. This was even more 
true in Hellenistic and Roman times, and no traces of work 
dating from this period were found in the areas we surveyed. 

NOTES TO EXCURSUS II 

1 The chief book on this area is Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie, Researches in 
Sinai, London, 1906. The Egyptian inscriptions were published by Gardiner 
and Peete, 1917. The maps in Petrie’s book, especially those of Serabit-el- 
Khadem, leave much to be desired and should be checked with the work of 
A. Barrois {Revue Biblique, 1930, 601-21, and also the Harvard Theological 
Review, 1932, 101 f.: map after p. 209). Further investigations were carried 
on at this site in 1927 by the first Harvard expedition {Harvard Theological 
Review, 1928,1 ff.), in 1931 (ibid. 1932, 95 ff.), and in 1935 [Studies and Docu¬ 
ments edited by Kirsopp and Silva Lake, Fascicle vi: ‘Excavations and 
Proto-Sinaitic Inscriptions at Serabit El Khadem’, by Richard F. S. Starr 
and Romain F. Butin, S.M., London, 1936). 
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3 See Petrie, l.c., p. 51, 27. 

3 A geological study of this area was made by Prof. John Ball of Glasgow 
and is published in his book, The Geography and Geology of West Central 
Sinai, Cairo, 1916. 

♦ The deposits are being worked by the Sinai Mining Company. 

3 Observations of the writer in 1931 ( Harvard Theological Review, xxv. 
97-8). Copper bars discovered there—Petrie, l.c., p. 27. 

6 Petrie, l.c., pp. 34 ff. 

7 The copper veins belong to the earlier geological period and simply 
form one of the multicolored sandstone layers. 

8 Water in this area is found in the main where granitic dykes have ex¬ 
truded themselves through antecedent strata of aqueous origin. 

9 See Harvard Theological Review, xxv. 133-5. 

10 Turquoise is collected and sold by the local Bedouin, as we ourselves 
were able to observe. The mines at Magharah, according to Petrie, apparently 
produced turquoise. There is no copper there (l.c., p. 53), yet copper smelting 
was done there (l.c., pp. 51). There is some confusion here. 

11 Petrie, l.c., pp. 55 ft. 

12 See Studies and Documents, l.c., p. 22. 

13 This technical term means a hairline sedimentary trace which sometimes 
bulges out into pockets. 

14 Observation of writer. See Petrie, l.c., map 3 before p. 55. 

15 See R. Butin, Harvard Theological Review, xxv. 130 ff. 

16 See Cambridge Medieval History, vol. ii, p. 96. 


Excursus III 

THE COIN STANDARDS OF PTOLEMY I 
By E. S. G. Robinson {British Museum) 

When Alexander died in 323 b.c. the Attic standard was 
firmly established throughout the eastern Mediterranean as the 
one standard regulating the imperial coinage. It was a coinage 
of both gold and silver, and the metals stood to each other in 
a ratio of 10: 1, so that 20 silver drachmae (5 tetradrachms of 
17*15 grammes) went to the gold stater or XP V(T0 ^> a didrachm 
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weighing 8*575 gm. 1 For ten years and more Ptolemy, as satrap 
of Egypt, continued the same system, issuing gold staters, and, 
with some modifications of type, silver tetradrachms, on the 
Attic standard, still bearing the name of Alexander. 

Then, soon after 310, a period of change begins. In some¬ 
thing less than twenty years the weights of both gold and 
silver coins fall by stages until they are stabilized in a combined 
issue of gold pentadrachms (■ Tpi^pvcra ) and silver tetradrachms, 
on the so-called Phoenician standard, which continues to 
regulate the coinage till the Roman conquest, though a further 
change of denomination is made under Ptolemy II. The issues 
of the various stages may be summarized as follows: 

I. Gold staters and silver tetradrachms, both of Attic weight, 
but the latest accompanied by silver ‘ drachmae ’ weighing only 
3-70-3*75 grammes and so bearing no obvious relation to the 
larger pieces (Svoronos, No/uV/Aara. .. tcov nroXe^aiW, ii, nos. 
34, 43, &c.). 

II. After 310 the issue of gold staters was interrupted, and 
though the types and legend of the silver tetradrachm remained 
unchanged, its weight was lowered from 17*15 to 15*70 grammes. 
This weight is too heavy for the current description of ‘ Rhodian’ 
(occasionally ‘Phoenician’) given to it. 

III. After 306, while the silver is continued unchanged in 
weight, types, and legend (AkegdvBpov) , the issue of gold is 
resumed with a change in all three respects. The staters 
(7*13 gm.) henceforward bear the portrait and name of Ptolemy 
as king, and weigh fths of the old Attic stater. This standard 
is conveniently, though erroneously, called Phoenician. 

IV. After 300, but perhaps overlapping with the latest 
silver coins of III, comes the final stage. Gold (hemidrachms 
and pentadrachms 17*85 gm.) and silver (tetradrachms and 
occasional octadrachms) alike, bear the portrait, type, and 
name of Ptolemy as king. All are now struck on the so- 
called Phoenician standard. These tetradrachms, however, 
appear in two slightly different weights, the earlier, usually 
with one monogram, is rather heavier (14*90 gm.), 2 the second 
(14*25 gm.) corresponds exactly with the gold issues. 

These successive changes of standard, so far as their explana¬ 
tion has been attempted, are usually held to be due to the 
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needs of commerce, either with Cyrenaica, or Phoenicia, or 
Rhodes and the Aegean basin. It is true that in Cyrenaica 
a parallel system of change may be observed, but there it is 
rather imposed by the suzerain than borrowed from the pro¬ 
vincial dependency. Apart from the fact that the reduced weight 
of the fourth-century Phoenician coins gives a norm for the 
tetradrachm of about 13-30 grammes at Sidon, and of about 
13-90 at Tyre, the Attic standard was firmly established in 
Phoenicia from Alexander’s conquest down to the Egyptian 
occupation in 286. The fourth-century norm for Rhodian 
tetradrachms is 15-15 (at Ephesus 15-25), and for the radiate 
Rhodian tetradrachm of the third century 13-45 grammes. 
The discrepancy between these and any of the Ptolemaic 
weights is too great for commercial considerations to have 
played a leading part in determining the latter, though the 
approximations may have been found useful on occasion. 

It has already been suggested 3 in connexion with the coin¬ 
age of the Ptolemaic period in Cyrenaica ( B.M.C . Cyrenaica , 
cclxx ff.) that the real reason for the change of standard is to 
be sought in the change in the ratio between the precious 
metals, and the suggestion may now be worked out in detail. 

A steady appreciation of gold in relation to silver set in 
towards the end of the fourth century, which, as we know 
from the Zeno papyri, 4 by the middle of the third had produced 
in Egypt a ratio of something over 13:1. An intermediate 
stage, 12:1, is demonstrated among other things by the name 
Tpixpvo-ov applied to the pentadrachm of stage IV, which passed 
for 60 silver drachmae of the same weight. So thoroughly had 
the earlier xP V( rov<s, the Macedonian gold stater, fixed itself in 
popular speech as the gold equivalent of 20 silver drachmae, 
that even after the subsequent changes of standard a gold piece 
equivalent to 60 drachmae is automatically dubbed a Tpixpvcrov. 

Apart from the continuous changes in the coin-weights it 
will be noted that (1) the ‘ drachmae ’ of stage I bear no con¬ 
venient relation in weight to their accompanying tetradrachms. 

(2) The weight of the silver tetradrachms of stages II and III 
is not found elsewhere except in the isolated issue of Cyrene. 

(3) The earlier and heavier form of silver tetradrachm in 
stage III is struck simultaneously with gold coin on the lighter 
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scale. Without some general explanation of the kind suggested 
it seems impossible to cover all the facts. A similar explanation 
has already been proposed for similar and contemporary 
phenomena at Cyrene in the years immediately following its 
conquest by Ptolemy I ( B.M.C. Cyrenaica, l.c.). There the 
process is easier to follow as it was the practice to strike a gold 
coin actually equivalent to the silver unit, and the falling 
weight of this little piece implies a rise in the ratio from 10:1 
through 11:1 to 12 :1. 

If we apply this explanation in detail to the successive 
coinages of Ptolemy I enumerated above we find in 

Stage I. (a) a ratio of 10:1, giving place, perhaps, towards 
the end, to ( b) a ratio of io|: 1; for it may be suggested that the 
purpose of the ‘ drachma ’ of apparently irrational weight is to 
make up the necessary amount required over and above the 
five tetradrachms to exchange against a xp v(TO ( a ) 8*575 N 
x 10=8575=17-15 Mx 5=8575. (b) 8*575 N xio* 5 = 90‘0375 
=17*15 ^Rx 5+375 ^+=89-50. 

II. The ratio next rises to 11:1 and the xP v(TO equals 
6 tetradrachms of 15*70 grammes. 8*575 Nx 11=94*325= 
1570 Mx 6=94*20. 

III. The new reckoning of six tetradrachms instead of five 
to the xP v<ro v$ was not popular, so in III the weight of the 
XpvcroGs itself is lowered to restore the old reckoning at the 
same ratio. 7*13 A"x 11=78*43=1570 7Rx5=78*5o. 

IV. The next change, the last in the reign of Ptolemy I, 
shows a further fall in the ratio to round about 12 :1; at first 
as the overweighted silver seems to imply, with a slight 
premium on the gold, later, at the strict ratio. 17*85 N 
x 12=214*20=14*25 Mx 15=213*75 M. 

Finally under Ptolemy II a last attempt was made to 
stabilize the weights and exchange of the gold and silver on a 
ratio of I2f: 1 by the issue of gold octadrachms, which were 
named pvaeia because of their equivalence to a mina (100 
drachmae) of silver. 8 A r xi2|=ioo M, 

We can see from the Zeno papyri referred to above that the 
attempt was unsuccessful, and that in the end variations in the 
exchange value of the two metals came to be met by an agio 
over and above the official rate. 
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NOTES TO EXCURSUS III 

1 None of the weights given have been arrived at by calculation from 
larger theoretical units such as the Euboic-Attic talent, &c. They are the 
normal weights of the various issues as determined from the coins themselves 
by the frequency table [Num. Chr. 1924, p. 76), and, as a rule, correct only to 
a twentieth of a gramme; hence the fractional discrepancies in the calculation 
of the equivalents in the last section, which, in view of these two facts, are 
surprisingly small. 

2 This unexpected and hitherto unnoticed fact emerges from a table based 
on the weights given by Svoronos (ibid., pp. 33-9) for tetradrachms with a 
single monogram and for two of his series with two monograms (nos. 240-4 
and 266-8). 

3 T. Reinach, Rev. &.G. 1928, pp. 132 ff., has independently come to the 
same conclusion, but I cannot follow his detailed application of it. 

4 P. Cair. Zen. 59022, cf. Schubart-Regling, Z. f. N. xxxiii (1922), p. 73, 
and T. Reinach, l.c. 


Excursus IV 
‘ PERGAMENE ’ WARE 
By Frederick O. Waage 
1. 'Pergamene’ ware. 

In the past, the term ‘ Pergamene ’ ware has been used to 
denote a certain class of pale-bodied pottery dating roughly 
between the second century before and the second century 
after Christ. It is now evident, however, that this large class 
actually consists of two separate groups of pottery, rather 
similar in body and varnish, but totally different in shape and 
date. This complete difference in shape and date makes an 
entirely separate treatment of these two groups necessary; 
that is to say, it necessitates the division of the old ‘ Pergamene ’ 
ware into what, under the same terminology, would be called 
Hellenistic and Roman ‘Pergamene’ respectively. The fact 
must now be stressed that the term ‘Pergamene’ has no 
geographical significance whatsoever, since such evidence as 
has been reported from Pergamon is definitely against the 
supposition that non-micaceous, pale-bodied pottery originated 
in that city. 
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2. Hellenistic ‘Pergamene’. 

This can be readily distinguished from the later Roman 
‘Pergamene’, even when the two are found mixed together, 
by the shapes, and it can be no less easily separated from 
contemporaneous Hellenistic wares by its red varnish and pale 
body as well as by its shapes (sketches of typical shapes, 
Fig. 12). At Athens it is first found in a deposit of the end of 

Fig. 12. Hellenistic ‘Pergamene’. 

the second century b.c. and the beginning of the first ( Hesperia , 
iii (1934), p. 422, nos. E151, 152). Reported occurrences of it 
in Palestine in the third and second centuries b.c. are disputed. 
It seems to have come to Antioch in the second half of the 
second century b.c., and during the first it is used almost exclu¬ 
sively, having driven the older Hellenistic shapes of local 
pottery off the market; the same appears to have been the case 
throughout the Hellenistic South-East (note the common occur¬ 
rence of this ware at Alexandria, Samaria, Hama, Antioch, 
and Delos and its presence even at Dura), whereas the old- 
fashioned cities of the Greek mainland continued to use black- 
varnished wares, as did Athens, for instance. The rather 
sudden appearance of this particular red ware over a wide area, 
and the uniformity of its distinctive shapes, suggest that it 
originated in some one district; but the minor variations in 
colour and quality of body suggest also that branch factories 
were soon set up, or at least that it was successfully copied, 
elsewhere. The original source of the pottery is unknown, and 
there is no evidence to support the claim of any particular site 
where it is found. In view both of the necessity of having a 
specific name for this pottery and of the inappropriatenesss of 
the term ‘Pergamene’, even when limited by the adjective 
‘Hellenistic’, one might venture the following terminology: 

Hellenistic ‘A’: the usual black to brown or red pottery 
found throughout the Hellenistic world; it was of continental 
Greek and in large part of specifically Attic descent. 
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Hellenistic ‘ B ’: the distinctive red Hellenistic ‘ Pergamene * 
pottery. 


3. Roman ‘ Pergamene ’ 

It was probably during the first quarter of the first century 
a.d. that, at Antioch and other sites where Hellenistic ‘ Per¬ 
gamene 1 was in wide use, its characteristic shapes were rapidly 
superseded by the typical early Roman (‘sigillata’) shapes 
copied from the popular Italian (Arretine, Puteolan) wares. 
Very likely some of the same factories which had been making 
Hellenistic ‘Pergamene’ shapes went on to make Roman 



Fig. 13. Roman 'Pergamene’. 


‘Pergamene’ shapes instead, but whether or not analyses 
prove body and varnish to be identical in some cases, the 
difference in date and shapes still requires a separate name and 
classification for each. This early Roman pottery (first to 
second centuries a.d.) with pale body is but one of several 
cognate and contemporaneous wares (all reproducing Italian 
shapes more or less closely), of which the Gaulish in the north 
and the Samian and Qandarli (Tschandarli) in the east are 
most readily recognizable as such. It is, however, much less 
distinctive than the Hellenistic ‘Pergamene’ or the Roman 
wares just mentioned, since its pale body often varies to darker 
and less characteristic shades of colour, and the minor differ¬ 
ences in its shapes (as compared with those of other contem¬ 
poraneous wares) have yet to be proved significant. Hence the 
need for a separate name is not so great here as in the case of 
Hellenistic ‘Pergamene’, and little is lost by describing it as 
‘ Early Roman pale-bodied ware ’ or the like (for sketches of 
typical shapes see Fig. 13). 


4. Classification of Red Wares. 

It is evident that any classification which does not divide 
the old ‘Pergamene’ ware into a Hellenistic and a Roman 
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group cannot be valid, since that division is an actual one. 
A case in point is ‘Group II' of Mr. Iliffe’s recent study, 
which in addition to both Hellenistic and Roman ‘ Pergamene ’ 
is also made to embrace Qandarli ware. Such a broad grouping 
as this ‘Group II' is both archaeologically impossible and 
ceramically non-existent, since it contains (1) the Hellenistic 
‘ Pergamene' of the second to first centuries b.c. ; (2) the pale¬ 
bodied Roman ‘Pergamene’ of first-second centuries a.d.: 
(3) the distinct £andarli ware, also of the first to second 
centuries a.d., but red-bodied and usually as distinguishable 
from Roman ‘ Pergamene ’ as are Arretine, Samian, or Gaulish. 
The sudden change of pottery shapes about the time of Augustus 
throughout the Hellenistic world must be made to mark the 
line between what is ‘Hellenistic’ and what is ‘Roman’ so far 
as the plain, wheel-made table-ware is concerned; the moulded 
and otherwise decorated fancy vases are things apart and are 
not under consideration here. Hellenistic ‘Pergamene’ must 
therefore be grouped as a distinct species under the same genus 
as other Hellenistic wares; Roman ‘Pergamene’ must be 
grouped as an only moderately distinct species under the same 
genus as other Early Roman wares. Other comments upon 
Mr. Iliffe’s article, such as the presence of Samian potters’ 
stamps at Antioch, will be found in my forthcoming review of 
it in the American Journal of Archaeology ; but as this review 
was written several years ago, it does not bring out the 
necessity of recognizing the existence of two groups of pale¬ 
bodied pottery, which I have emphasized here. 
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CHAPTER I 

p. 51. It may be noted that the existence of a pact between Philip and 
Antiochus III is denied by D. Magie, J.R.S. xxix (1939), pp. 32 ff. 

n. 12. Battle of Cos: add W. Peremans, L’Antiquite Class, viii (1939), 
pp. 401 ff. 

n. 14. Add to the references: J. van A. Fine, ‘The Background of the Social 
War of 220-217 B.c.’, Am. J. Ph. lxi (1940), pp. 129 ff. 

CHAPTER II 

n. 4. In citing the chief works dealing with the economic life of the Persian 
Empire I have omitted to mention the short study of four Persian satrapies 
(Egypt, Babylonia, Syria, and Asia Minor) by E. Cavaignac, Population et 
capital dans le monde mediterraneen antique, 1923, pp. x ff. (chs. i-iv). 
Cavaignac studied the Persian tribute imposed on these four satrapies in 
the light of the contemporary evidence, but his study adds nothing essen¬ 
tial to the general picture I have given in Ch. II. His calculations of the 
general produce of the four satrapies of the Persian Empire are highly 
hypothetical. 

n. 9. Much has been written since 1937 on Ras Shamra (Ugarit). I may refer 
to the two recent summaries of his own work by C. F, A. Schaeffer: Ugaritica. 
Etudes relatives aux decouvertes de Ras Shamra, Premiere serie, 1939, and 
The Cuneiform Texts of Ras Shamra-Ugarit (The Schweich Lectures of 
the British Academy, 1936), 1939. On Alalkha or Alalakh, Sidney Smith, 
Alalakh and Chronology, 1940. 

n. 11. A survey of Palestine (with good bibliography) will be found in F. M. 
Abel, Geographic de la Palestine, v. ii, 1938. 

n. 48. A rich grave of the time of Philip II of Macedonia has been recently 
discovered near Gomjani in the region of Nevrokop: V. Mikov, Bull. Inst. 
Arch. Bulg. xi (1937), pp. 207 ff. 

CHAPTER III 

p. 126 and n. 1. The problems connected with the part played by the Greek 
cities in the development of the ancient world since the time of Alexander 
have been recently discussed by A. H. M. Jones, The Greek City from 
Alexander to Justinian, 1940. This book is a systematic supplement to his 
earlier volume, The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, 1937, which I 
have often cited in the present work. It came to hand too late to be 
considered in my text and notes. In these short addenda I cannot discuss 
all the points on which I agree or disagree with the author. 

p. 155 and n. 28. On the enlargement of Colophon, A. Wilhelm, Anat. St. 
pres, to W. H. Buckler, 1939, pp. 345 ff.; cf. L. Robert, Rev. E.G. lii (1939), 
P- 497 f- 
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p. 181 and n. 45. In dealing with the economic conditions in Greek cities 
during the late fourth century I was unable to consult the recent book by 
H. Michell, The Economics of ancient Greece, 1940. In enumerating the 
sources of income of Greek cities I have not mentioned the substantial 
income which they derived from fisheries. The rate at which they taxed 
the fisheries was very high: -nip-nTr) lyOvcuv is mentioned in inscriptions from 
Colophon and Calymna, a reTaprq (probably also a tax on fisheries) in one 
from Cyzicus; see A. Wilhelm, Anat. St. pres, to W. H. Buckler, 1939, 
p. 361 f.; cf. for the later period Ch. IV, n. 71 and in general Ch. VIII. 

CHAPTER IV 

p. 257; cf. Ch. V, n. 151. F. LI. Griffith, The Adler Papyri, 1939, p. 63, is 
inclined to regard all the papyri of a date earlier than 186-88 B.c. which 
are said to have been found at Gebelen as coming from other places. The 
Gebelen group deals exclusively with the affairs of the local TUpuat, rrjs 
imyovrjs, and belongs to the second to first centuries B.c. 
pp. 263, 320, 326, 411 ff., especially 414: cf. Ch. VIII. My view concerning 
the privileged position of the Greeks in Egypt in the third century B.C., 
a position bitterly resented by the natives and by other non-Greeks of high 
and low standing settled in Egypt, is supported by some recently dis¬ 
covered documents, unknown to me when I wrote these passages. One is 
P. Yale Inv. 1627-8 of the time of Euergetes I (unpublished). A priest 
of high standing in whose house a Greek cleruch was billeted says about 
his opponent in his enteuxis, 1 . 13 • Kara<f>pov\iQoas pov on Alyvirrcos dpi. 
Another is one of the Zenon papyri now in Columbia University (Inv. 274), 
soon to be published in P. Col. iv. 66 by Prof. W. L. Westermann (to whom 
I owe my knowledge of it). An Arab in the service of Zenon in Philadelphia, 
put by the latter under the orders of Jason, complains about irregularities 
in the payment of his salary and says that he is so treated on dpi fidpfiapos 
( 1 . 19) and oTi ovk inloTapai iWr)vl£eiv ( 1 . 21). Cf. the excellent comments 
of Westermann. I may add in this connexion that in the list of qualities 
required in a Ptolemaic official (cited by me below in Ch. VIII, n. 35 and 
quoted in Teb. iii, no. 703, p. 71) there figures that of being piXeXXrjv. 
p. 316. The subheading should read: Economic and Social Conditions in 
Egypt. The Greeks and the Natives. 

p. 339 f. A full and excellent survey of the history of ancient Cyprus will be 
found in Sir George Hill’s History of Cyprus, i, 1940. The conditions pre¬ 
vailing in the period of Persian domination, touched upon in my Ch. II, 
are discussed in ch. vii, pp. in ff., those obtaining during the times of the 
Successors in ch. viii, pp. 156 ff., while ch. ix (pp. 173-211) deals with the 
period of Ptolemaic rule. For all the known facts concerning the political 
vicissitudes of this island, its administrative and military organization in 
the periods dealt with in my book, I refer the reader to these chapters of 
Hill’s volume (which, I may note, have been revised by W. W. Tam, while 
ch. ix was written in collaboration with T. B. Mitford). 
pp. 392 ff. Commercial relations between Alexandria and the cities of the 
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north-western coast of the Euxine are attested for the Hellenistic period 
by an inscription from Callatis recently published by Th. Sauciuc-Saveanu, 
L’Archeologie en Roumanie, 1938, fig. 74 ’ Oeonv IIoTdfuovos \ 'AAeijavBpevs. 
This book and the inscription quoted are known to me from the mention 
of them in R. Flaceliere, J. Robert, L. Robert, Rev. 2 s.G. lii (1939), p. 483, 
no. 235, cf. 227. 

n. 92, cf. Ch. V, n. 151. The documents of the archives of Horns found at 
Gebelen and mentioned in these notes are now published by E. N. Adler, 
J. G. Tait, F. M. Heichelheim, and F. LI. Griffith, The Adler Papyri, 1939. 

n. 131, cf. Ch. V, n. 75. A parallel text to the inscription of Samothrace 
mentioned in this note has recently been found there. It was first published 
by A. Bakalakis and R. L. Scranton, Am. J. Ph. lx (1939), pp. 452 ff.; new 
readings and a different interpretation have been suggested by M. Rostov- 
tzeff and C. B. Welles, ibid, lxi (1940), p. 207 f.; L. Robert, Rev. 2s.G. lii 
(1939), p. 492 f.; cf. P. Roussel, B.C.H., 1939. Unfortunately the new 
inscription sheds no fresh light on the relations between Samothrace and 
the Ptolemies. 

nn. 156 and 159. Fragments of a waterwheel and some millstones have been 
found recently at Venafrum (1st cent, a.d.) ; see L. Jacono, * La ruota 
idraulica di Venafro’, L’Ingegnere, xii (1938), pp. 1 ff. (offprint). 

n. 215, cf. 213. On Apollonius: R. Seider, ‘Beitrage zur ptolemaischen Ver- 
waltungsgeschichte’, Quellen u. Studien z. Gesch. u. Kultur d. Altert. u. 
Mittelalt. viii, 1938. 

n. 216. A large production of wine on the former dorea of Apollonius in 
Philadelphia is attested by P. Yale Inv. 1641 (unpublished) of the time of 
Euergetes I (?). An order is given by Zenon (the former manager of 
Apollonius’ dorea ?) to buy for him nine kerantia rrahaiov <PiAa8eA<f>elov otvov 
(1. 20). 

n. 223; cf. p. 481. A general idea of the economic and social aspects of life 
in Hellenistic Antioch may be derived from the famous mosaic of Daphne 
which depicts scenes from life in the fourth century a.d. along the road 
leading from Antioch to Daphne. These scenes find striking parallels in 
the modem life of Syria, which have not altered very much since Hellenistic 
times; see J. Lassus, ‘Dans les rues d’Antioche’, Bull. 2 s t. Or. de TInst. fr. 
de Damas, v (1935), pp. 121 ff. and pis. xii-xvn. 

n. 227. On the lay-out of Seleuceia on the Tigris, C. Hopkins, Antiquity, xiii 
( I 939 >> PP- 440 ff- 

n. 230. An Olympichus is mentioned in an inscription from Laodicea on the 
Lycus, M.A.M.A. vi (1939), no. 4, cf. p. 14; but his identity with the 
tyrant of the same name is questionable, see L. Robert, Rev. E.G. lii 
( I 939 )> P- 506. 

n. 309. On prices in Babylon cf. E. Cavaignac, Population et Capital, 1923, 
p. hi f. 

n. 311. The same sequence of brands of pottery as in Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Palestine has been revealed by the systematic excavations at Alishar 
Hiiyuk in Phrygia, viz. black-glazed of Attic and of local make, West-slope 
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ware, Megarian bowls, which were all gradually replaced by the so-called 
Pergamene ware. See F. O. Waage, ‘Greek, Hellenistic and Roman 
Pottery from Ali§ar’, in H. H. v. d. Osten, The Alishar Hiiytik, Seasons of 
1930-32, iii, 1937, pp. 74 ff. 

n. 317. A full report on the first season’s excavation at Kapisa will be found 
in J. Hackin, Recherches archeologiques a Begram, 1939. The exploration 
of the site has been carried on and has yielded among other things more 
specimens of painted Syrian glass and Indian ivories. On the finds of the 
first season cf. the remarks of A. Ippel, J.D.A.I. liv (1939), Anz. pp. 599 ff. 
New explorations in Afghanistan: E. Barger, III. Lond. News 1939, Apr. 22, 
p. 682 f. 

n. 322. I should have mentioned in this note that Philetaerus apparently 
regularized the system of weights and measures in his dynasteia. The later 
Scriptores Metrologici knew of a special system of weights and measures 
styled the Philetaeric. See below, Ch. VIII. 

n. 330. On the dates to be assigned to the gifts of Philetaerus to Cyzicus, 
M. Segre, Athen. viii (1930), pp. 488 ff. and xii (1934), p. 437. A special 
festival called Philetaerea was celebrated at Cyzicus, L. Robert, Et. Anat. 
1937, pp. 199 ff. 


CHAPTER V 

p. 617 and n. 18. In speaking of the material losses of Greece at the time 
of the Roman intervention I have omitted to mention the serious damage 
done to her by the loss of man-power: those killed in the wars and revolu¬ 
tions and those—freemen and slaves—who were exported as slaves from 
Greece to Italy were irretrievably lost to Greece. Though we have no 
statistics, we may safely assume that their numbers were very large, 
n. 20. On the food supply of the Greek cities cf. K. Koster, Die Lebens- 
mittelversorgung der altgriechischen Polis, 1939 (which I have not seen), 
nn. 27 and 30, cf. Ch. VI, n. 49. New Delphian acts of manumission have 
been recently published by N. Valmin, F.D. iii. 6, 1939. Manumissions 
from Epirus: D. Evangelidis in ’HWpamKa Xpovixa, i (1935), pp. 196 ff. 
(which I have not seen). 

n. 33. Achaean coinage. A new hoard of Achaean federal silver has been 
published by M. Thompson, Hesp. viii (1939), pp. 116 ff. 
n. 40. To what I have said about the situation of the ‘free’ cities of Asia 
Minor after Magnesia and Apamea I may add that, though legally indepen¬ 
dent, these cities were bound to be careful not to offend the Pergamene 
kings, since their prosperity depended to a large extent on their good 
relations with the rulers of a large part of Asia Minor. Rome, benevolent 
to them and ready to protect them in case of open encroachments on their 
liberty, seldom interfered in the affairs of Asia Minor. This situation 
changed somewhat after Pydna, but the main lines of Roman policy 
towards the Pergamene kings and the free cities remained the same. See 
the judicious remarks of D. Magie, Anat. St. pres, to W. H. Buckler, 1939, 
pp. 161 ff. 
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n. 44. On Antiochus III and the cities of Asia Minor, see the article by 
D. Magie cited in the preceding addendum, 
n. 49. Add to the bibliography the article by D. Magie, l.c. 
n. 55. A new restoration and a new interpretation of the decree for Cephiso- 
dorus have been recently suggested by L. Robert (Rev. E.G. lii (1939), 
p. 508 f.). According to him it was the city of Apamea (without the help 
of Cephisodorus) that supplied the Pergamene army with com and rendered 
certain other services to Eumenes II during the war. After the war the 
king, in token of gratitude, bestowed on the city a gift of 3,000 drachmas. 
To this sum Cephisodorus added a substantial contribution of his own to 
be used for the needs of the Gymnasium, 
n. 93. Add to the articles quoted in this note one by G. Cantacuzene, 'Con¬ 
siderations sur les timbres amphoriques decouverts en Roumanie et sur les 
c6tes du Pont Euxin’, Rev. hist, du sud-est europeen, xvi (1939), pp. 44 ff-; 
cf. the papers quoted in Rev. £.G. lii (1939), p. 482 f., nos. 228-31. 
n. 99. On the Rhodian bas-reliefs and statues see L. Laurenzi, 'Rilievi e 
statue d'arte Rodia’, Rom. Mitt, liv (1939), pp. 42 ff. 
n. 132. On the date of the accession of Epiphanes, E. Bikerman, Chr. d’Eg. 
xxix (1940), pp. 124 ff. 

n. 151. Svvohos yewpywv ISicov, discussed in this note, may be understood as 
landowners, residents in the given place as opposed probably to ievoi, 
that is to say, to men whose iSi'a was somewhere else. Cf. B.G.XJ. 1589, 
and my Index, s.v. vpaKTcop ISuon/a 3v. The various meanings of the terms 
ISios and £ivos in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt need a careful special 
study. 


CHAPTER VI 

n. 10. Miss V. Grace has kindly allowed me to read her typewritten report 
to the Guggenheim Foundation on her recent study of stamped jar-handles 
found and stored in Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, and Greece. According to her 
observations, while the early Rhodian stamps are abundant in Athens, the 
late ones, found in large quantities at Alexandria and Carthage (until 145 
B.c.), are very rare at Athens. She is inclined to connect this fact with the 
settlement of 166 B.c. I would suggest that the disappearance of Rhodian 
containers from Athens testifies to the gradual emancipation of Athens 
from the commercial hegemony of Rhodes, an emancipation which began 
earlier than 166 B.c. (see above, p. 629 f.) but was accentuated by the 
Roman settlement of the affairs of Greece after Pydna. I have noticed the 
same evolution at Pergamon (Ch. V, n. 68). It would be highly interesting 
to study from the same point of view the stamped jar-handles found at 
Delos and those of South Russia and the cities of the western coast of the 
Euxine. 

n. 73. To the list of cities add Teos (?), S.E.G. ii. 580. 

n. 80. D. Magie, Anat. St. pres, to W. H. Buckler, p. 181, n. 2, assigns the 
decree of Cyzicus, I.G.R. iv. 134, to an earlier date (135 B.c.). Phocaea as 
supporting Mithridates: Justin, xxxvii. 1. 1. 
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n. 152. Important new evidence on the Palmyrene trade in the Roman period 
has been recently discovered during the excavation of the Palmyrene 
agora by H. Seyrig. Several inscriptions give valuable information on the 
organization of the caravans, which was probably mutatis mutandis the 
same in Hellenistic times. See Seyrig’s preliminary report in C.R. Ac. 
Inscr. 1940 (a typewritten copy of which was kindly sent me by the author). 

n. 198. Large quantities of painted glass have been recently discovered at 
Begram in Afghanistan: see J. Hackin, Recherches archeologiques a Begram, 
2939. To the published fragments many more have been added since the 
publication of Hackin’s first report. The fragments from Begram must be 
carefully studied in the light of the other extant specimens. My impression 
is that the latter are in many respects different. While those found in Italy, 
South Russia, and Gaul were probably made in Egypt, those from Begram 
may be regarded as produced in Syria. On the finds at Begram see Add. 
to Ch. IV, n. 317. 

n. 200. It is needless to remind the reader of the many features of life in 
Pompeii which reveal early connexions between that city and Alexandria. 
Suffice it to mention the temple of Isis, which was built in the late second 
century b.c. and rebuilt after the earthquake of a.d. 63. See R. C. Carring¬ 
ton, Pompeii, 1936, p. 126 f. (cf. 121 f.) and A. Sogliano, Pompei nel suo 
sviluppo storico, 1937, pp. 221 ff. See also the most recent Guides to Pompeii 
(Mau-Ippel, Warsher, Maiuri, &c.). 

n. 203. The high customs duties levied at Leuce Come in Roman times (25 
per cent, of the value of the goods) are paralleled on the one hand by the 
compensatory tariff on imported goods belonging to the reign of Phila- 
delphus, and on the other by the Terdprr] levied in Roman times on the 
Parthian frontier, as attested by inscriptions recently found by H. Seyrig 
in the agora of Palmyra (see above. Add. to Ch. VI, n. 152). The latter may 
be interpreted as a protective tariff intended to divert Indian goods from 
the overland route which ran through Parthia to the sea-route which 
brought Indian merchandise to Egypt and Alexandria directly. 

n. 205. On Eudoxus see the remarks (apropos of the suggestions of Otto and 
Bengtson) of W. W. Tam, J.H.S. lix (1939), p. 324. 

CHAPTER VII 

p. 978 f. On the organization of Pontus by Pompey see W. G. Fletcher, ‘ The 
Pontic Cities of Pompey the Great’, T.A.P.A. lxx (1939, published in 
1940), pp. 17 ff. Mr. Fletcher is inclined to assume that Pompey did not 
attempt to colonize Pontus in the Hellenistic fashion, i.e. to create Greek 
or hellenized cities there, but that his division of Pontus into eleven 
cities (some of them created by him) was a measure of purely administra¬ 
tive and financial character, and was based on his experience in Spain and 
on Roman, not Hellenistic, traditions. There are no conclusive facts to 
support his contention. None of the Pontic cities have been excavated, and 
the archaeological and epigraphical material at our disposal is meagre. 
We know nothing of the plan, the architectural features, or the constitution 
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of the Pontic cities in Hellenistic or Roman times. No conclusions can be 
based on such inadequate material. The parallel with Spain is far-fetched. 
In one feature at least, i.e. in giving to some of the new cities ‘ dynastic ’ 
names (Pompeiopolis, Magnopolis, Megalopolis), Pompey followed Hel¬ 
lenistic traditions. The further suggestion of Mr. Fletcher that the whole 
of the territory of Pontus was divided between the new administrative and 
financial centres cannot be proved. The data furnished by Strabo are not 
conclusive. Moreover, it is certain that a conspicuous part of Pontus—the 
estates of Mithridates—was not included in any city territory, and the 
same is true of the temple land of Comana and perhaps of some other 
temples. Another unproved assertion is that the new division into city 
territories put an end to serfdom in the country. I cite again the former 
estates of Mithridates and the temple land. Further, serfdom was not 
incompatible with the structure of a city-state, especially in Asia Minor. 
A more detailed discussion of Mr. Fletcher’s paper is not possible here, 
pp. 981 ff. On Gabinius’ career and his personality see the substantial paper 
by Eva Matthews Sanford, ‘The Career of Aulus Gabinius’, T.A.P.A. lxx 
(1939, publ. in 1940), pp. 64 if., esp. pp. 82 ff. on his administration of Syria, 
n. 13. On the decree of Olbia, I.O.S.P.E. i. 2 35, see L. Robert, Istros, ii (1936), 
pp. 5 ff. 

n. 30. On the date of the grant of freedom to Tabae and Alabanda, D. Magie, 
Anat. St. pres, to W. H. Buckler, 1939, pp. 175 ff. 
n. 59. On the history of the Roman province of Cilicia see the substantial 
article by R. Syme, 'Observations on the Province of Cilicia’, Anat. St. 
pres, to W. H. Buckler, 1939, pp. 299 ff. On the relations between Appius 
Claudius Pulcher and Cicero, L. A. Constans, Un correspondant de Ciceron 
Ap. Claudius Pulcher, 1921. 

n. 81. On L. Calpumius Piso Caesoninus, R. Syme, The Roman Revolution, 
1939, Index, s.v. 

n. 105. To the works of T. Rice Holmes and M. A. Levi add R. Syme, The 
Roman Revolution, a detailed account of the history of the period from the 
death of Caesar to that of Augustus, with a few words on Pompey and Caesar, 
n. 118. On the policy of Antony in respect of the vassal States cf. L. Craven, 
‘Antony’s Oriental Policy until the Defeat of the Parthian Expedition’, 
Univ. of Missouri Stud. iii. 2,1920, and R. Syme, Roman Revolution, 1939, 
pp. 259 ff., who does not cite Craven’s paper, 
nn. 118-20. Some remarks on Antony's activity in the East in collecting 
money will be found in E. Groag’s article in Klio, xiv (1914), p. 49 f. 
n. 120. On the petty tyrants of Asia Minor in the first century B.c., especially 
on Antipater of Derbe and Laranda, R. Syme, Anat. St. pres, to W. H. 
Buckler, 1939, pp. 309 ff. 


CHAPTER VIII 

p. 1061. The fragments of Herodotus and Appian (Bell. Mithr. 101) found 
at Dura are discussed and reproduced by C. B. Welles, T.A .P.A. lxx (1939) 
publ. in 1940), pp. 203 ff. 

3261-3 
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n. 7. On the forms of merchantmen in Greece and Rome, Fr. Moll, Das Schiff 
in der bildenden Kunst, 1929, Section B iv. His book is a useful, but not 
complete, repertory of monuments of art and artistic industry on which 
ships are represented. The text to the copious reproductions contains some 
valuable technical remarks. In the section dealing with Greece no dis¬ 
crimination is attempted between the Classical and the Hellenistic periods. 
Cf. the same author’s article, ‘Der Schiffbauer in der bildenden Kunst’, 
Deutsches Museum, Abh. u. Ber. ii (1930), pp. 153 ff., and E. Pfuhl, ‘Sepul- 
crale Bilder von Segelschiffen', *Ep* Apx- 1937, pp. 92 ff. 
n. 24; cf. nn. 32 and 35. To the private library of Zenon of Philadelphia may 
have belonged the literary works of which fragments were found in his 
house. One of these works (perhaps one of the tragedies of Agathon) has 
musical annotations (P. Cairo Zen. 59533; cf. C. C. Edgar, P. Mich. Zen., 
Intr. p. 49, and H. I, Marrou, Rev. Phil, xiii (65), 1939, pp- 308 ff.). 
n. 35. Very interesting in this respect is the Columbia papyrus quoted in 
n. 24 (P. Col. iv, 'Zenon and other Ptolemaic Papyri', no. 60). In this 
fragmentary letter Zenon is informed about some books (fhfiXla), probably 
belonging to his library, which had been sent (<x KarrjvdxOrj) to Epharmostus 
his brother. The two books mentioned in the fragment are ovvaycoyat of the 
Peripatetic school (one by Callisthenes), that is to say, ‘collections of 
materials which were so characteristic of the activities of the Peripatetics’ 
(Westermann, P.W.K. x, 1685). It is natural to suggest that a study of 
such books, if not required from Ptolemaic officials, was regarded by them 
as a useful background for their administrative and diplomatic activity in 
the service of the king, and the ability to quote them in conversations with 
their superiors as a help in their career. On the crwayojyai cf. Westermann’s 
introduction to the papyrus cited above, 
nn. 42 and 43. Add to the references L. Robert, lit. ep. etphil., 1938, pp. 7 ff. 
n. 45. An interesting instance of the combination of scientific and religious 
healing may be seen in a votive bas-relief found in the Amphiareum, which 
represents Amphiaraus acting as a doctor, that is to say, performing a 
surgical operation, V. Leonardos, ’ Ep . 'Apy. 1916, p. 120. 
n. 46. Add to the references for surgical instruments P. Capparoni, ‘L’arma- 
mentario chirurgico greco e greco-romano’, Atti e Mem. Acc. Stor. Arte 
Sanitaria, 2 ser. iv (1938), pp. 169 ff., and N. Scalinci, ‘Sui alcuni strumenti 
di chirurgia oculare', ibid., pp. 225 ff.; cf. J. Orient, 'Rom. chirurg. 
Instrumente aus dem Randgebiet Pannoniens’, Arch.f. Gesch. d. Medizin, 
xxxii (1939), p. 136 (which I have not seen), 
n. 47. In addition to the references given in this note I may mention that 
Diog. L. vii. 186 speaks of a doctor of one of the Ptolemies, named Chry- 
sippus, ‘who on a false charge was dragged about and castigated with the 
lash’, which shows that the life of a court physician was not one of con¬ 
tinuous enjoyment. The popularity of medical science in the Hellenistic 
world is illustrated by a terracotta statuette found in Pompeii, but made 
probably in Egypt, representing a doctor feeling his own pulse. It has 
been suggested that the statuette represents the famous Herophilus, the 
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discoverer of the pulse. See A. Ippel, J.D.A.I. liv (1939), p. 367 and fig. 
15 (with bibliography). 

49. Add to the documents in which lawyers appear as assistants of the 
parties the inscription of Calymna published by M. Segre, Epigraphica 
(presented to the First Congress of Epigraphy), 1938, pp. 9 ff. (which I 
have not seen); cf. L. Robert, Rev. £.G. lii (1939), p. 488, no. 270: a decree 
of the city (end of the fourth or beginning of the third century b.c.) in 
honour of a Milesian lawyer ( awdyopos ) Hecatonymus, son of Prytanis. 
Like the doctors, the lawyers were not bound to one place. 


MINOR ERRATA 


Page 35, line 

8 from foot, for Chalcedon read Calchedon 

79 > 

21 from foot, delete Emesa 

151. 

6, for Mitylene read Mytilene 

232, 

6 from foot, for Chalcedon read Calchedon 

298, 

3, for vlrpov read virpov 

363. 

17, for KTjXdvia read Kt]Xwveia 

493 » 

9 from foot, for Pitana read Pitane 

507, 

8, for Hierapolis read Hieropolis 

5io, 

8, delete Hemesa 

609, 

10, for Lacaedemonian read Lacedaemonian 


660, pi. lxxiv, 3. The artist’s signature does not belong to the 
mosaic reproduced in the Plate. 
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Abh. Bayer (or Munich) Akad. or Bay. Abh. = Abhandlungen der bayerischen 
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Abh. Sachs. Ges. (or Leipz. Akad.) = Abhandlungen der k. sachsischen Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften. 
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Ann. Inst. d. Phil, et Hist. Orient. = Annuaire de VInstitut de Philologie et 
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Ann. Inst. Kond(akov) = Annales de VInstitut Kondakov. 

Ann. Mus. Gr. Rom. = Municipality d’Alexandrie : Annuaire du Musee 
Grdco-Romain. 

Ann. Sc. Ital. = Annuario della R. Scuola archeologica di Atene. 

Ant. Class. = L’Antiquite Classique. 

Ant. Denk. == Antike Denkmaler. 

Antiquaries Joum. = Antiquaries Journal. 

Anz. Schweiz. Altertumsk. = Anzeiger fur Schweizerische Altertumskunde. 
Arch. d’Hist. du Droit orient. = Archives d’histoire du droit oriental. 

'Apy. AeXr. = ’ApyaLoXoycKov AeXrlov rfjs Srjp.oalas eKnaiSevaews. 

Arch. Eph. (or ’E<f>. ’Apy) — ’Apyaiohoyiurj ’Epypepis. 

Arch. f. Kulturg. = Archivfiir Kulturgeschichte. 

Arch. Hungarica = Magyar nemzeti muzeum: Archaeologia hungarica 
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Arch. Journ. = Archaeological Journal. 

Arch. Orient. — Archiv orientalni. 

Arch. Pap. = Archiv fur Papyrusforschung. 

Athen. = Athenaeum.: Studii periodici di letteratura e storia dell’antichita. 
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Ausgr. d. d. Or. Ges. in Babylon = Ausgrabungen der deutschen Orient- 
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Avhandl. Ak. Oslo or Avh. utgitt av det Norske Videnskaps-Akad. = Avhand- 
linger utgitt av det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo. 

Babelon—Blanchet, Cat. d. Br. de laBibl. nat. — E. Babelon et A. Blanchet, 

Catalogue des bronzes antiques de la Bibliotheque nationale, 1895. 

Bayer. S.B. = Sitzungsberichte der bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

B.C.H. = Bulletin de Correspondance hellenique. 

Berl. Abh. or Abh. Berl. Akad. = Abhandlungen der preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. 

Ber. aus den Preuss. Kunstsamml. = Berliner Museen: Berichte aus den 
preussischen Kunstsammlungen. 

Berl. S.B. or Sitzb. Berlin Ak. = Sitzungsberichte d. preuss. Akad. d. Wissen¬ 
schaften. 

Ber. Sachs. Ges. = Berichte der sachsischen Gesellschaft. 

Bibl. de l’lnst. Fr. d’Arch. Or. = Bibliotheque de I'Institut frangais d’Archeo- 
logie orientate. 

Bibl. Be. H.-Et. = Ecole pratique des hautes etudes. Bibliotheque. Sciences 
philologiques et historiques. 

Bikerman, Inst. Sel. — E. Bikerman, Institutions des Seleucides, 1938. 

B.M.C. = British Museum Catalogue. 

B.M.Q. = British Museum Quarterly. 

Boll. d’Arte = Bolletino d’Arte. 

Bull. Ac. Hist. Mat. Civ. (of U.R.S.S.) = Bulletin of the State Academy of the 
History of Material Civilization (of U.R.S.S.). (in Russian). 

Bull. d. l’Ac. d. Sc. de 1 ’U.R.S.S. = Bulletin de I’Academie des Sciences de 
I’U.R.S.S. (in Russian). 

Bull, de l’Ac. Royale de Belgique = Bulletin de la classe des Lettres de 
I’Academie Royale de Belgique. 

Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res. = Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem and Bagdad. 

Bull. Comm. = Bulletino della Commissione archeologica communale di Roma. 

Bull. Comm. Imp. Arch. = Bulletin de la Commission imperiale archeologique 
de Russie (in Russian). 

Bull. Hist. Soc. Sofia = Bulletin of the Historical Society of Sofia (in Bulgarian) 

Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg. = Bulletin de I’Institut archeologique Bulgare (in 
Bulgarian). 

Bull. Inst. d’Bgypte = Bulletin de I’Institut d’ligypte. 

Bull. Inst. Fr. Arch. Or. = Bulletin de I'Institut frangais d’Archeologie 
orientate. 
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Bull. Inst. Hist, of Medicine = Bulletin of the Institute of the History of Medicine, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Bull. Metr. Mus. = Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

Bull. Soc. Ant. Fr. or Bull. Soc. Nat. Ant. = Bulletin de la Societe nationale des 
Antiquaires de France. 

Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex. = Bulletin de la Societe archeologique d’Alexandrie. 

Burl. Mag. = Burlington Magazine. 

Bursian = Bursian’s Jahresberichte iiber die Fortschritte der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft. 

C.A.H. = The Cambridge Ancient History, 1923-39. 

Cat. Sculpt. Mus. Ott. = G. Mendel, Catalogue des sculptures grecques, romaines 
et byzantines. Musees imperiaux ottomans. Constantinople, 1912-14. 

Chr. d’Eg. = Chronique d’Egypte. 

Class. Journ. = Classical Journal. 

Cl. Phil, or C.P. = Classical Philology. 

Cl. Quart. — Classical Quarterly. 

Cl. Rev. = Classical Review. 

Cl. Weekly = Classical Weekly. 

C.R. Ac. Inscr. = Comptesrendus del’Academiedes Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

C. R. de la Comm. Arch. = Compte rendu de la Commission Imperiale Archeo¬ 
logique (in Russian). 

Dar. {or Daremberg) et Saglio, D. d. A. = Dictionnaire des antiquites grecques et 
romaines, 1877-1919. 

Denkschr. Wien. Akad. = Denkschriften der osterreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. 

Diss. Pont. Acc. = Dissertazioni della Pontificia Accademia romana di 
archeologia. 

D. Literaturz. = Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 

Enc. Ital. = Enciclopedia Italiana. 

'E<f>. ’Apx- or Eph. Arch. = 'Eprj/xepls Apyaiohoym-j (since 1910 'ApyaioX. ’Eqyqp.) 

Eph. Ep. = Ephemeris Epigraphica. 

Et. de Pap. —Etudes de papyrologie. 

Eur. Sept. Ant. — Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua. 

Expl. Arch, de Delos or Expl. de Delos = Exploration archeologique de Delos, 
1909-. 

Ferguson, H. A. = W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 1911. 

Forsch. u. Fortschr. = Forschungen und Fortschritte. 

Frank, Econ. Surv. = T. Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, 1933-40. 

Gaz. Arch. — Gazette Archeologique. 

Geogr. Journ. = The Geographical Journal. 

Gercke u. Norden, Einl. — A. Gercke u. E. Norden, Einleitung in die Altertums¬ 
wissenschaft. 

G.G.A. = Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

Gott. Abh. or Abh. Gott. Ges. = Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft der Wissen¬ 
schaften zu Gottingen. 
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Gott. Nach. = Nachrichten von der k. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen. 

Greifsw. Beitr. z. Lit. und Stilfr. = Greifswalder Beitrdge zur Literatur- und 

Stilforschung. 

Harv. St. Cl. Phil. = Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 

Harv. Theol. Rev. = Harvard Theological Review. 

Head, H. N . 2 = B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, 2nd ed., 1912. 

F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsg. = F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
des Altertums, 1938. 

Hesp. = Hesperia. 

Hist. = Historia. 

H.Z. =5 Historische Zeitschrift. 

Jahreshefte = Jahreshefte des osterreichischen archaologischen Institutes (cf. 
Oest. Jahresh.) 

J. Am. Or. Soc. or J.A.O.S. = Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
J.D.A.I. = Jahrbuch des deutschen archaologischen Instituts. 

J. d. Sav. = Journal des Savants. 

J.E.A. = Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. 

Jebelev, H.A. — S. Jebelev, History of Athens from 22Q to 31 B.c. (in Russian), 
1898. 

J.H.S. = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Jones, Cities &c. = A. H. M. Jones, The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, 
I 937 - 

Joum. Ec. and Bus. Hist. = Journal of Economic and Business History. 
Joum. intemat. Arch. num. or J.I.A.N. = Journal international d’Archeologie 
numismatique. 

Journ. Palest. Or. Soc. = Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society. 

J.R.A.S. = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

J.R.S. = Journal of Roman Studies. 

Kaerst, Stud. z. Entw. — J. Kaerst, Studien zur Entwickelung und theoretischen 
Begriindung der Monarchic im Altertum, 1898. 

Krit. Vierteljahresschr. = Kritische Viertelja.hresschrift fur Gesetzgebung u. 
Rechtswissenschaft (Miinchen). 

Liverp. Ann. of Arch, (and Anthr.) or Ann. of Arch, and Anthrop. = Univer¬ 
sity of Liverpool, Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology. 

Mat. for the arch, of S. Russia = Materials for the Archaeology of South 
Russia (in Russian). 

M 61 . d’Arch. et d’Hist. = Melanges d’archeologie et d’histoire de I'Ecole 
Frangaise de Rome. 

M 61 . llniv. St. Joseph = Melanges de ! University Saint-Joseph. 

Mem. Acc. Lincei = Memorie della classe di scienze morali, storiche e filologiche 
dell’Accademia dei Lincei. 

Mem. Amer. Acad, in Rome = Memoirs of the American Academy in 
Rome. 

Mfem. de l’Ac. d. Inscr. = Memoires de VAcademic des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres. 
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M6m. de. l’Ac. r. d. S. et d. Lett, de Dan. = Memoires de VAcademie royale des 
sciences et des lettres de Danemark. 

M6m. Deleg. Perse = Delegation en Perse (later Mission archeologique de 
Perse): Memoires, 1900-. 

Mem. FERT = Memorie pubblicate a cura dell'Istituto Storico-Archeologico 
FERT e della R. Deputazione di Storia patria di Rodi. 

M6m. Inst. Fr. Arch. Or. (du Caire) = Memoires de VInstitut frangais d’Archeo- 
logie orientale du Caire. 

Mem. pubbl. a cura dell’ 1 st. Storico-Archeol. di Rodi or Mem. d. 1 st. St. 
Arch, di Rodi = Memorie pubblicate a cura dell’Istituto Storico-Archeologico 
di Rodi. Cf. Mem. FERT. 

M6m. Soc. Ant. Fr. or M6m. de la Soc. d. Ant. — Memoires de la Societe 
nationale des Antiquaires de France. 

Metr. Mus. St. = Metropolitan Museum Studies. 

Mitt. Altor. Ges. = Mitteilungen der altorientalischen Gesettschaft. 

Mitt. d. schles. Ges. f. Volkskunde — Mitteilungen der schlesischen Gesellschaft 
fur Volkskunde. 

Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. =Mitteilungen der vorderasiatisch-aegyptischen Gesellschaft. 

M. M.A. = Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Mnem. = Mnemosyne. 

Mon. Ant. = Monumenti antichi pubblicati per cura della R. Accademia dei 
Lincei. 

Monatsschr. f. Gesch. d. Judent. = Monatsschrift fur Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

Mon. et M6m. Piot = Monuments et Memoires E. Piot. 

Miiller-Otto, Handbuch Alt.-Wiss. — Muller-Otto, Handbuch der Altertums- 
wissenschaft, 1886-. 

Munch. Beitr. (Pap.) = Munchener Beitrage zur Papyrusforschung und antiken 
Rechtsgeschichte. 

Munch. Mediz. Wochenschrift = Munchener medizinische Wochenschrift. 

Mus. Beige Musee Beige. 

N. Heid. Jahrb. = Neue Heidelberger Jahrbucher. 

Neue Phil. Unters. = Neue philologische Untersuchungen. 

N. J. f. Wiss. (und Jugend.) — Neue Jahrbucher fur Wissenschaft und Jugend- 
bildung. 

N. J. Kl. Alt. = Neue Jahrbucher fur das klassische Altertum. 

Not. d. Sc. = Notizie degli Scavi. 

Notiz. Arch. d. Min. delle Colonie = Notiziario Archeologico d. Ministero delle 
Colonie. 

Num. Chr. = Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society. 

Num. Notes and Mon. or N.N. and M. — Numismatic Notes and Monographs 
(American Numismatic Society). 

Num. St. = Numismatic Studies (American Numismatic Society). 

Num. Z. = Numismatische Zeitschrift. 

Oest. Jahresh. or Jahreshefte = Jahreshefte des osterreichischen archao- 
logischen Institutes. 
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Phil, or Philol. = Philologus. 

Phil. Stud. (Kath. Univ. te Leuven) = Philologische Studien (Kath. Univ. te 
Leuven). 

Ph. W. or Phil. Woch. = Philologische Wochenschrift. 

Pol. Sc. Quart. = Political Science Quarterly. 

PrSaux, Vtcon. Lag. = C. Preaux, L’Economic royale des Lagides, 1939. 
Proc. Brit. Acad. = Proceedings of the British Academy. 

Publ. Pal. Sect. Mus. Pennsylv. = Publications of the Palestine Section of the 
University Museum, U. of Pennsylvania. 

P.W.K. = Pauly—Wissowa—Kroll, Realencyclopadie der classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, 1894- 

Quart. Dep. Ant. Pal. = Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in 
Palestine. 

R.fi.A. or Rev. fi, A. = Revue des etudes anciennes. 

R. fi.G. or Rev. fi. G. = Revue des etudes grecques. 

S. Reinach, Rep. d. peint. = Repertoire de peintures grecques et romaines, 
1922. 

Rend. 1 st. Lomb. = Rendiconti dell’Istituto Lombardo di scienze e lettere. 
Rend. Line. = Rendiconti della R. Accademia dei Lincei. 

Rend. Pontif. Acc. Rom. Arch. = Rendiconti della Pontificia Accademia 
romana di Archeologia. 

Rev. Arch. — Revue archeologique. 

Rev. Art ancien et mod. = Revue de VArt ancien et moderne. 

Rev. Assyr. = Revue d’Assyriologie. 

Rev. Beige = Revue Beige de philologie et d’histoire. 

Rev. Bibl. = Revue Biblique internationale. 

Rev. de l’fig. Anc. = Revue de I’Egypte ancienne. 

Rev. des Arts Asiat. = Revue des Arts asiatiques. 

Rev. Et. Islam. = Revue des Etudes islamiques. 

Rev. fit. Juives = Revue des Etudes juives. 

Rev. fit. Lat. = Revue des Etudes latines. 

Rev. Hist, or Rev. H. = Revue historique. 

Rev. hist, de Dr. fr. et 6tr. = Revue historique de droit frangais et etranger. 
Rev. Hist. Rel. — Revue de I’histoire des Religions. 

Rev. Internat. des fitudes Balkaniques — Revue Internationale des etudes 

balkaniques. 

Rev. Num. or Rev. N. = Revue Numismatique. 

Rev. Phil, or Rev. d. Phil. == Revue de philologie, d’histoire et de UtUrature 

anciennes. 

Rev. Quest, hist. = Revue des Questions historiques. 

Rh. Mus. == Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie. 

Riv. d. Stor. Ant. = Rivista di storia antica. 

Riv. Fil. = Rivista di Filologia e d’Istruzione classica. 

Riv. R. 1st. Arch, e St. dell’Arte = Rivista del Regio Istituto d’Archeologia e 
Storia dell’Arte. 
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Rom. Mitt. = Mitteilungen d. deutschen archceologischen Instituts, Romische 
Abteilung. 

S.B. (or Sitzb.) Heid. Akad. = Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. 

Schmollers Jahrb. = Schmollers Jahrbuch fur Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und 
Volkswirtschaft im deutschen Reich. 

Schr. d. Konigsb. Gelehrten Ges. = Schriften der Konigsberger Gelehrten 

Gesellschaft. 

Sem. Kond. = Seminarium Kondakovianum. 

Soc. R. d’Arch. d’Alexandrie = Societe Royale d’Archeologie d’Alexandrie. 

St. d. Sc. Pap. — R. Accademia Scientifico-Letteraria in Milano: Studi della 
Scuola Papirologica. 

St. It. Fil. — Studi Italiani di filologia classica. 

S.V.F. = H. v. Aniim, Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, 1903-24. 

Tr. Am. Phil. Ass. or T.A.P.A. = Transactions and Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association. 

Tubing. Beitr. = Tubinger Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft. 

Un. of Missouri St. = University of Missouri Studies. 

Wien. Anz. — Anzeiger der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. 

Wien. Blatter f. Freunde d. Antike = Wiener Blatter fur Freunde der Antike. 

Wien. S.B. — Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. 

Wien. St. = Wiener Studien. 

(Berl.) Winckelmannspr. = Archdologische Gesellschaft, Berlin, Winckel- 
mannsprogramme. 

Wiss. Ver. d. d. Or.-Ges. = Wissenschaftliche Veroffentlichungen der deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft. 

Woch. f. kl. Phil. = Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie. 

Yale Class. St. = Yale Classical Studies. 

Z. D. Pal. Ver. = Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins. 

Zeitschr. d. Morg. Ges. = Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesell¬ 
schaft. 

Zeitschr. f. Ass. = Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie. 

Zeitschr. f. ges. Staatsw. = Zeitschrift fur die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. 

Zeitschr. f. Semitistik = Zeitschrift fur Semitistik u. verwandte Gebiete. 

Z. f. Aeg. Spr. = Zeitschrift fur agyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde. 

Z. f. neutest. Wiss. = Zeitschrift fur neutestamentliche Wissenschaft. 

Z.N. = Zeitschrift fur Numismatik. 

Z. Sav.-Stift. — Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fur Rechtsgeschichte ( Romanis- 
tische Abteilung). 
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I. NAMES AND SUBJECTS 


It has been no easy task to compile a useful index of names and subjects 
for a book of such length and such varied contents. The Index is 
arranged in alphabetical order according to the Latin alphabet. For 
the Greek words no special index has been made: they are incorporated 
in the general index. The recalcitrant letters 0 , an d 0 are to be found 
under their Latin phonetic equivalents, th, ch , and ps, while v and <f> 
are classed with the Latin u and/respectively. The Greek words given 
in the text, either in transliteration or in their Greek form, appear in 
English or Greek characters, according to the frequency of their occur¬ 
rence. No translations of Greek terms are given. I regret my inability 
to include in the Index the names of modem scholars whose printed 
works I have cited and sometimes quoted. Exception has been made 
in the case of those scholars who have contributed some inedita — 
remarks, references to sources, or archaeological material. 

Vol. I contains pp. 1-602; Vol. II pp. 603-1314; Vol. Ill 
pp. 1315 ff. A reminder is printed in the inner margins of the 
headlines of these indexes. 


Aba, tyrant, 1580. 

Abae, 1471. 

Abandoned property (res derelictae), 907. 

Abbaitis, 556. 

Abbukome, 561. 

Abdemoun, 226-8. 

Abdera, hi, 759, 762, 764, 766-8, 1501. 

Abderite coinage, 1510. 

Abduction of freemen and slaves, 203, 207, 
608, 1258, 1360, 1364, 1514; see Captives. 

Abgarus, 842. 

Abolition, of debts (xp^v ano/cony, xP €0K ° m 
ir £ a ), 42, 141, 208-10, 612, 757, 943, 944, 
1128,1367,1460,1509; of contracts (dcruvaA- 
Aafia), 722, 757, 1509. 

Abonuteichus, 978. 

Abrettene, 556. 

Absentee landlords, 524, 1521, 1565. 

Abusir, 258, 1229. 

Abydus, 232, 556, 560, 585, 586, 712, 1453, 
1496; coinage, 1356. 

Abyssinia, 381, 382. 

Acanthus, grove of, 299. 

Acamania, 90, 212, 606, 1190, 1501. 

Acamanian League, coinage of, 1291. 

Acarnanians, 220. 

Acarno-Aetolian treaty, 1316, 1317. 

Accadian tablets, 1436. 

Acclimatization of animals, 358, 1162-4, 
1167, 1609; of plants, 353, 357, 1162-7, 
1609-12. 


Accounting, 266, 269, 273, 405, 1079, 1283, 
1310,1380. 

Accounts, 257, 358, 359, 362, 403, 404, 419, 
967,1144,1150,1276, 1284,1285,1393, 1494? 
1496, 1500; of the hieropoioi , see Hiero- 
poioi ; of the temple of Delos, see Delos; 
of temples, see Temples. 

Achaea, 41, 56, 197, 612, 741; relations 
with Rome, 48, 739, 763, 815, 986, 993, 
1013. 

Achaean, cities, 212,987; invasion of Attica, 
217; League, 24, 31, 32, 38, 42, 56, 204, 206, 
209, 1109, 1317, 1467, coinage of, 604, 628, 
751, 755,1291, 1356, 1469, 1504, 1629,1646, 
relations with Rome, 58, 1502, role of, 36, 
39, 41; War, 739, 741, 745, 748-50, 755, 800, 
1127, 1460, 1501, 1502, 1507. 

Achaeans, 193, 194, 605, 607, 612, 772, 1365, 
1467. 

Achaemenids, 434, 849, 850, 1163. 

Achaemenid art, 1446. 

Achaeus, governor of Asia Minor, 43, 49 
1142. 

Acmonia, 1515. 

Acomion, 675, 1511. 

Acraiphia, 1341, 1363, 1369, 1615. 

Acrobats, 1596. 

Actium, battle of, 53, 69, 910, 929-31, 1012, 
1013, 1102,1581. 

Actors, 1085, 1086, 1096, 1124; see Dionysiac 
technitcri. 
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Acts of martyrs of Alexandria, 1138, 1139, 
1607. 

Adadiabus, 862. 

Adaeratio, 466, 890, 1500, 1577. 

Adana, 976, 

dbeX(f><ov 8ypcov coins, 846. 

d8 eoTTOTa, 708, 722, 723, 880, 907, 908, 916, 
I55°- 

Adiatorix, 1580. 

a 5 t/aai, 1527- 

Admetus, 253, 255. 

Administration, of Hellenistic monarchies, 
1046,1070,1072,1079; of the Successors, 152. 

Adobogiona, 821, 822, 

Adonis, 418, 438, 439, 1428, 1429. 

Adoption, in Rhodes, 690. 

Adramyttian gulf, 556. 

Adramyttium, 556, 813, 943; coinage, 1356; 
S.C. of, 1525,1526. 

Adrastus, 495, 496. 

Adriani, A., 390. 

Adriatic, coast, trade with Greece, 93; 
piracy, 47, 48; Sea, 43* 603, 1335 - 

Adscripti glebae, 508; vicis, 508, 815, 816. 

Adulteration, of silver coins, 1290. 

Aeacids of Epirus, 1163,1191. 

Aechmon, 951,1563. 

Aegeae, 477. 

Aegean, art, 1178; coin circulation, 186, 
1338, 1508; economic conditions, 190, 585, 
935, 1041, 1143, 1147, 1371; hegemony of 
Macedonia, 29, 30, 51, 631, 692, 1317,1318, 
1375, of Ptolemies, 16, 22, 29-31, 51, 229, 
236, 392, 393 > 414 , 462, 532, S68> 7 
1264, 1372, end of, 240, 603, 619, 677, 917, 
1028, 1370, 1485, of Rhodes, 51, 59, 229, 
230, 631, 689, 711, 771, 772; struggle for, 
16, 19, 22, 30, 31, 35, 37-9, 50, 51, 56, 59, 
229, 631, 679; islands, see Greek islands; 
periploi, 1037; piracy, see Piracy; political 
conditions, 37, 57, 59, 140, 198, 224, 252, 
531, 532, 5SS, 568, 595, 603, 711, 772, 805, 
1251, 1317, 1318; policy of Athens, 7, 29, 
392, 1264, 1355, of Rome, 59, 62, 781, 963; 
prices, 191, 236, 1375; role of Delos, 139, 
190, 230-3, 741, 1024; trade, 93, hi, 116, 
172,392-4, 586,619, 786, 869,917,918,1263, 
1265,1272-, eastern, 107,1257,1492, freedom 
of, 677, 738, in grain, see Grain, with 
Athens, 216, 392, 741,1265,1504, Bosporan 
Kingdom, 598,601,1372, Pergamene King¬ 
dom, 654, Pontus, 593, Seleucid Empire, 
225, 462, Sinope, 593; see Egypt, trade; 
Rhodes, trade. 

Aegina, 100, 221, 606, 640, 644, 996, 1206, 
1508, 1521. 


Aegium, 142. 

Aelanitic gulf (Akabah), 387, 1174. 

Aelian, 1178. 

Aelianus, military author, 1595. 

Aemilius Paulus, 634, 703, 739, 740, 1471, 

1509* 

Aeneas Tacticus, 1595. 

Aenianes (Ainianes), coins of, 613, 1503. 

Aenus, hi, 117, 640, 1356. 

Aeolian harbours, 554; Aeolian League, 154, 
1348. 

Aeolis or Aeolid, 508, 554, 561, 563, 616; 
mints of, 657. 

Aes signaium, 769. 

Aeschron, 1361, 1462. 

Aeschylides, 1191, 1194. 

Aetolia, 9, 39, 1316, 1372, 1460, 1473; eco- 
nomic conditions, 90, 212, 611, 612, 627, 
1461, 1617; political conditions, 19, 20, 32, 
220, 1361,1362. 

Aetolian, League, 36, 38, 39, 41, 56, 204, 
218-20, 614, 1109, 1362, 1366, 1557, coinage 
of, 188, 604, 1291, 1469; pirates, 41, 51, 
195-9, 20 3> 2I 7> 222 > 607-9, 1360-2, 1364, 
1365, asylia against, 198, 224, 1363, 1364, 
use of in wars, 196, 198, 610,1361. 

Aetolians, 223, 644, 1364; policy in Greece, 
41, 42, 47, 55, 56, 201, 218, 1318; relations 
to Delphi, 41, 200, 218-20, 613-15, 1317, 
1363, 1366, 1460; to Rome, 48, 49, 606, 
1501; wars, 26,48-50, 220, 603, 605, 611-14, 
1458. 

Aexone, demos of, 1188. 

Aexoneis, 1618. 

Aezani, 426, 648, 649, 1440. 

a<f>€<ns, 280, 287, 642, 880, 1543. 

d<j>€T<Uj 677. 

Afghanistan, 544, 545, 1447, 1646, 1648. 

d(j>opL, 718, 1496. 

dfopoXoyqaLa , 528. 

a<t>opoX6yr)Tos , 813. 

Africa, trade with Greece, 169, 619, with 
Egypt, 157,313, 381,383,384,386,387,389, 

394 > 407, 7 i 3 , 795 > 9 2 4 > 9 2 5 > i 2 44 , 1414, 
with Persia, 84; North, 228, 395, Eastern, 
1239, 1243,1244, 1257, 1258, 1267. 

African grain trade, route, 1243. 

% Aya$r} Tvxi 7, temple of, 796. 

Agatharchides, 382, 458, 925, 1039, 1040, 
1213, 1556. 

Agathocles, son of Antiphilus, 765; son of 
Lysimachus, 21, 22,1316; general of Philo- 
pator, 1220, 1548; of Syracuse, 395. 

Agathyrsi, 119. 

dyrjfia, 1397. 

Ager, Corinthius, 748; publicus populi 
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Romani , 814-17, 966, 978, 982, 1007, 1477, 
1525, 1571, 1572; regius y 468, 815; stipen- 
diariuSy 345, 468, 814-16, 1526; vectigalis, 
748, 815; see AgrL 

dyyapetai, 315, 964, 1305. 

Agis IV of Sparta, 24,41, 205, 208, 209,1146, 
1318, 1367. 

Aglibol, 438. 

Agonothetes , 952, 971. 

Agorai, 1271. 

dyopaia re At?, 444, 445. 

Agoranomia , 621. 

Agoranomoi (dyopavopoi), 451, 453, 454, 486, 

^ 952 , 1124, I 43 1 - 

ayopaaros (airos OT 7 rvpos ), 316* 

Agri, 640; excepti, 748; Attalici, 338; 
Bithyniae , 571, 978, 1571; Mithridatis, 
978, 979; of Pergamon, 1525, 1572; Ptofe- 
maei Telmessii, 647, 1399. 

Agrianes, 1444* 

Agricultural, cities, 157, 178, 179, 212; 
implements, 260, 362, 363, 1186, 1197, 
1618-20; labour, 96, 97, 287, 327, 343, 754, 
1099, 1116, 1149, 1182, 1184, 1196, 1260. 
See Slave labour. 

Agriculture, 446, 615, 1116, 1143, 1160, 1166, 
1180,1182,1194-6,1204,1237,1415; methods 
of, 158, 1180, 1182, 1184-7, 1237, 1303; 
technique of, 1302, 1626; treatises on, see 
Treatises; use of metals in, 362, 363, 386, 
587; writers on, see Greek writers; in Asia 
Minor, 81, 98, 287, 366, 563, 618, 671, 672, 
957-9,1021,1185,1195,1x96; in Babylonia, 
78, 79, 364, 1161, 1164-6, 1610, 1611; in 
Bactria, 545, 1166, 1609; in Bithynia, 917, 
1251; in Bosporan Kingdom, 596, 917, 
1249, 1331; of Celts, 581; in Cos, 240; in 
Cyprus, 339; in Egypt, 81, 274, 287, 331, 
359 > 4 ir > 421, 7 * 9 » Il68 > 1380, 1381. 1389: 
control of government over, 275, 279, 280, 
290, 291, 299, 303, 313, 366, 1197 ; decline 
of, 711, 717, 726, 893, 904, 918; increase of 
production, 287, 290, 360, 365; labour, 287, 
3 2 7> 343> 10 99 > needs of, 362, 363, 386, 396, 
organization of, 275, 290, 291, 317, 353, 
360, 366, 381, Il6l, IX96, II97, II99, 1200, 
1382; technical progress, 362, 364, 365; 
Greece, 94, 96-8,100, 101,109, 210-12, 287, 
365. 754, 764, in6,1160,1181-7,1190,1352, 
1507, 1615, 1616, trade in products of, 90, 
93, 104, 110, 750; Macedonia, 633, 759, 
1471; Media, 77; Mesopotamia, 536, 697, 
1164; Palestine, 81, 348; Pergamon, 556, 
5 6 3 ~ 5 > 650, 654, 777, 803, 804, 1451; Persia, 
78; Persis, 77; Phoenicia, 618,697; Pontus, 
572, 917; Priene, 178,179,1196,1618,1619; 


Rhodes, 221, 236; Rome, 1259; Seleucid 
Empire, 157, 363, 365,462, 488-90, 510, 523, 
536> 54i. 618, 697, 859, 860, 864, 1161, 1195, 
1196, 1253; Thrace, 1161. 

Agroi in Pergamon, 561. 

Ahenobarbus, Cn. Domitius, 972. 

Ahura-Mazda, 434, 438, 576. 

aixtidXcoTOi, 148, 199, 203, 206, 342, 634, 1360, 
1364-6,1459,1514,1516,1519; see Prisoners 
of war. • 

Aigiale, 1364. 

alXovpopoaKoi, 1383. 

Aiorix, 1452. 

atpeoeis, 1059. 

Aisymnetai , list of, 533. 

Akabah Gulf, see Aelanitic. 

Ake, see Ptolemais Ake. 

* AKtoas , weaver of Cyprus, 1412. 

aKXrqpovopcqros 9 840. 

Akrasos, 645. 

aKpo(f>vXaK€$, dKpo<j>vXaKiTcu f 348, 490. 

Alabanda, 1009, 1363, 1472, 1480, 1564, 
1649. 

Alabaster, 112, 417,1176. 

Alalcomenae in Boeotia, 942. 

Alalkha or Alalakh, 1323,1643. 

aXa^oveta, 624. 

Albania, 1335. 

Albinus, Sp. Postumius, 1460. 

Alcetas, 6, 7,128. 

Alchemistic treatises, 1225. 

Alchemy, 1225. 

aXcirovpyia or aXeiTOVpyrjata, 100 6,' 1394 * 

Aleppo, 485,1163,1274,1353,1612. 

Alexander the Great, 3, 50, 52,127, 473, 547, 
1098; army of, see Armies; coinage, 161, 
186, 253,442,446-8, 1338,1510, posthumous 
issues, 448-50; coins of, 131, 135,136, 161, 
164,448,1324,1353,1357,1431,1502, hoards 
of, 186,1352,1353,1356, imitations of, 583, 
659, 743,1289,1489,15x0, posthumous, 10, 
449, 450, 656, 1292, 1293, 14x7, minted by 
cities, 655, 657, 659, 694, 743, 1356, r48o; 
colonization, see Colonization; conse¬ 
quences of conquest, 127, 129, 130, 132, 
151,160, 161, 168, 252, 615, 617,1019,1026, 
1031. i°3 2 » I0 35> io 53> i°54, h3 6 > H45> h6i, 
1180,1338; cult of, 145,268,1047; currency, 
see Currency; descent of Hellenistic rulers 
from, 267, 431, 434, 849; economic policy, 
132, 138, 139, 152, 443, 444, 455, 472, 1155, 
1337, 1338, 1340; Empire of, 5, 7, 23, 127, 
129, 183, 185, 187, 248, 1056, organization 
of, 134,135. *5^ 183,249,439,522,579,1034, 
1038, 1046, 1160, 1172, 1351, 1471, 1609; 
mints of, 1355; monetary policy, 134, 135, 
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1242,1291, 1292 ; policy of unification, 129, 

* 3 2 > 134 , i 35 > * 8 3 > * 8 5 > 473 > 475 > *°* 9 > * 2 4 °, 
1291; postal service, 135, 1583; private 
estates of, 179, 444, 495; relations with 
Cos, 237, 240, Egypt, 261-3, 26 5 > Greece, 
129, 132, Greek cities, 153, 154, 524, 525, 
1347, Oriental territories, 153, 1427; re¬ 
ligious policy, 435,1427,1497; satrapies of, 
130,161,271,444,464; sources for his time, 
126, 1082 ; struggle for succession, 3-7, 23, 
153; taxation, 139, 443, 444; urbanization, 
see Urbanization; wars, 118, 161, 579/605, 
1236. 

Alexander IV, son of Alexander the Great, 
4, 8, 9, ir, 13, 14, 185. 

Alexander, Balas, 802, 868, 1535; son of 
Cassander, 19; son of Craterus, 38, 198; 
Isius, 605, 611, 618, 1146; Jannaeus, 859, 
1402; the Lyncestian, 1351; of Myndus, 
1619; son of Polyperchon, 11, 141, 142; 
Ti. Julius, 1608. 

Alexander, Miss Chr., 1216. 

Alexandreis, 1064. 

9 A\c£av$pdo)v x<*>pa, 1381. 

Alexandria, 130, 132-4, 156-8, 264, 265, 350, 
392, 409, 417,480,485, 661,1025,1051,1137, 
1421, 1422, 1468; administration, 269, 338, 
339 , 715 . 19 b * 395 > * 399 , * 4 22 ; archaeo¬ 
logical evidence, 128, 150, 259, 260, 288, 
380, 417, 1052, 1228, 1260, 1372, 1412; 
aristocracy, 903; art, 10,40, 254, 900,1422; 
banks, 404, 406, 1283, 1284, 1287; bour¬ 
geoisie, 887, 889, 1154, 1607; coin circula¬ 
tion, 400-2; documentary evidence, 256, 
258, 13*3; fleet, 334, 397; Greeks in, 264, 
3 2 4 , 3 3 b 33 b 369, 415 . 4 * 9 , 873, 1055, 1064, 
1076, 1138, 1139, 1257, 1541; harbours of, 
227, 417, 418, 1042, 1043, 1404; industry, 
260, 331, 386, 918, 920, 1228, 1229, 1422: 
glass, 371-4, 539, 1408, 1553, export of, 
1409, 1484, jewels, 1410, metal work, 375, 
376, 378, 1554, mosaics, 128, 254, 380, 417, 
1227, 1412, 1615, pottery, 367-70, 615, 651, 
1206, 1406, 1407, export of, 386, 396, 539, 
1415, rugs, 1413, sculpture, 380, terracottas, 
212, 4x6, 616, 1100, 1461, textiles, 1226, 
1227, toreutics, 1411, wool, 307; Jews in, 
324, 418, 873,1607; lamplighters, 416, 418; 
land, 276, 362, 732, 733, 1161, 1381, 1395; 
laws, 256, 324,1067,1069; medical service, 
1090-3; mint, 402; model for other cities, 
557 > 559 f 568 » 1310; Museum of, see 
Museum; political conditions, 67,822, 871, 
873-7, 880, 881, 896, 921, 989, 996, 1102, 
1554; population of, 69, 325, 331, 418, 909, 
1138-40,1552; religion, 438, 796; slaves in, 


322, 1154, 1262; supply of foodstuffs, 909, 
* 2 73> *55*; taxes, 725, 1499; trade, 397, 
398, 680, 923, 1154, 1244, 1246, 1264, 1268- 
71, 1274, 1275, 1371, 1613: in grain, 169, 
393; in oil, 304, 3ss, 356, 385, 1389, 1553; 
in wine, 1253, 1538; Aegean, 245, 392; 
with Athens, 160, 162, 1349; Carthage, 
395-7, 1555; Delos, see Delos; Eastern, 
389, 795 , 867, 923; Euxine, 593, 594, 598, 
1455, 1484, 1644; with Italy, 162, 367, 370, 
396, 920, 922, 923, 1254, 1415, 1416, 1554, 
1648; Phoenicia, 228, 397, 539, 868, 1539; 
Rhodes, 226, 228, 235, 1647; Seleucid 
Empire, 540,659,1491; Syria, 227, 228,397, 
1413, 1538; Western, 922, 929; see Egypt, 
trade. 

Alexandria in Areia (Herat), 461; ad Issum, 
477, 976; -Kapisa, see Kapisa; on the 
Tigris, 133; Troas, 1142, 1349, 1472. 

Alexandrians, 630, 921, 922, 1069, 1555, 
1608. 

Alexis, writer of comedies, 1604; historian: 
Eapuoi *Qpoi, 1162. 

aXtels, 1387. 

Aliens (£*W), 190, 690, 1136. 

dAi/ciji, 309, 312, 470, 1390; — tuvif, 470. 

Alinda, 1426. 

Alishar Hiiyuk, 1479,1645. 

Allaria, 200. 

Allariotai, 1360. 

Alliance coins (Aradus-Ephesus), 694. 

A 1 Mina, 80, 85-8, 105, 131, 157, 160, 1326, 
* 35 °* 

Altai, 447, 1224, 1624. 

Altars, of pottery, 1407. 

Alum, 298, 309. 

Aluminium, 88. 

Alumni, of gymnasia, see Gyranasial asso¬ 
ciations. 

Amanus, Mount, 479. 

Amasia, 573, 576, 657, 665, 978, 1456. 

Amastris, 573, 577, 978,1451. 

Amatocus, 941, 1558. 

Amazons, 572. 

Amenneus, brewer, 1390; royal scribe, 904. 

Amici populi Romani , 749. 

Amir el Araq, 426. 

Amisus, 572-5,592,830,1455,1456; economic 
conditions, 977, 978, 1273; industry: 
pottery, 574, 593, 1208, 1209, 1456; terra¬ 
cottas, 616, 1456, 1462; political con- 
ditions, 578, 832, 833, 953, 954, 977, 998, 
999, 1007, 1577, 1580; trade, 573, 586, 593, 
630, 834,1264,1456,1531,1532. 

Amixia (a/ufia), 873, 874, 876, 880, 891, 909, 
921, 925, 1541, 1542, 1544. 
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Amlada, 643, 800, 801, 1475, *476, I S I 9 > 
1520. 

Ammanitis, 347-9, 351. 

Ammonion, of Moeris, 722, 1497. 

Ammonites, land of the, 508. 

Ammon Ra, 267. 

Amnesty decree, see ^iAdv0pco7ra # 

Amnisus, 785, 1516. 

Amorgina (silk stuffs), 1612. 

Amorgos, 139, 202, 223, 224, 799, 1167, 1223, 
1257,1364. 

dfiTrexova (woollen garments), 182. 

Ampelone, 387. 

Amphiaraus, 748, 749, 940, 1506, 1557, 1650. 

Amphictions, 41, 197, 200, 201, 219-21, 743, 
755,1048,1292,1317,1363,1364,1460,1461, 

i5°3> 1507. 

Amphictiony, 507, 614, 756. 

Amphilochus, 1609. 

Amphipolis, 76, hi, 114, 116, 117, 764, 1342, 
1470, 1472, 1480; coinage of, 633. 

Amyntas, ruler of Galatia, 837, 1191; coin 
of, 972. 

Amyzon, 492, 1440, 1472, 1522. 

Anabasis, of Alexander, 50; of Antiochus 
III, 46, 49- 

avaxd>pT)<J is, 291, 339, 411, 413, 647, 725, 898, 
905, 1420, 1549; see Secession. 

dvaypa(j>i] f 292, 295. 

Anaitis, 178, 494. 

Anaitis, temple of, 576, 577. 

dvaKex<tip'f}KOT€s 9 879, 914. 

Anaphe, 199, 202. 

avapxi'a, 877, 879. 

Anastasius, decree of, 1398. 

Anatolian, dynastic coins, 656; gods, 437, 
43 8 > 576> 1429; Greeks, 33, 59; industry; 
faience, 1209, 1446, metal, 651, pottery, 
533> 574, 593* 652, 653, 1411, trade in, 108, 
676, 701, textiles, 1227; Leagues, 1348; 
mercenaries, 1072; merchants, 787, 923, 
1024; mints, see Mints; monarchies, 57, 
5 8 > 449> 53°> 62 5> 636, 654,836,1044,1065-7, 
1231, 1249 ; provinces of Rome, 958, 964, 
1565; satrapies of Seleucids, 695, 1065; 
tribes, 806, 832; tyrants, coins of, 136. 

Anatolians, 146, 327, 552, 554, 561, 839. 

Anaxandrides, 1332. 

Anaxenor, 1006. 

Anaxilas, 1604. 

Anaxilaus, 1225. 

Anazarbus, 975. 

Ancharius, Q., 952. 

Ancyra, 579, 837, 1529. 

Andania, 750, 753, 754. 

Andragoras, satrap of Parthia, 430, 1425. 


avSparroSt/foJ, 471, 1261. 

avSpa 7 ToSov, 1393. 

Andreas, 1368. 

Andriscus, revolt of, 757, 758, 769, 771, 800, 
801, 807, 1136. 
avSpoXrpplai, 809, 810. 

Andron, 196. 

Andronicus, epistates of Thessalonica, 1470; 

strategos of Tyre, 1340. 

Andros, 38, 194, 607, 632, 644, 1317, 1598. 
avetcr^opta, 609. 
avcmcrraflpia, 971, 1006, I57 8 - 
aviepcofieva, 884. 

Animals, acclimatization, see Acclimatiza¬ 
tion ; exotic, import of, 409; prices of, 190; 
sacred, 884; sacrificial, 894. 
avnmrCa , 293. 

Anisa, 839, 840, 1533. 

Ankyronpolis, 257. 

Anmachis, ruler in Thebaid, 710, 712. 
Annius, M,, 759. 

* Avovfhciov, 319. 

Antagonism, between cities and villages, 
1105-7; of classes, 1099, 1107; between 
Greeks and natives, 1107. 

Antalcidas, treaty of, 153. 

Antaradus, 1326. 

dvTtTTioTaTai of the Museum, 1084. 
Anthedon, 211. 

Anthemusias, 865. 

Antias, Valerius, 631. 

Anticyra, 1013. 

Anticythera, 745, 799, 1505, 1584. 

Antigenes, Rhodian admiral, 1485. 
Antigoneia, 137, 157, 168; in Troas, 137, 155, 
1348. 

Antigonids, 32, 35, 56, 431, 597, 632, 662, 
1015, 1017, 1317. 

Antigonus Doson, 31,42,43,48, 222,224,230, 
250, 604, 629, 1249, 1255, 1256, 1317. 
Antigonus Gonatas, 23,26,32,39,1090,1316; 
coin of, 188; coinage, 253; economic policy, 
252, 253; foreign policy, 27, 568, 591, 597; 
policy in Greece, 21, 36-8, 195, 206, 209, 
215-18, 232, 250, 251, 1375, 1434; relations 
to army and fleet, 22, 144; struggle for 
Aegean, 31, 38, 39, 50, 229, 679; use of 
pirates, 196, 1361; wars, 25-7, 31, 37, 3 8 > 
217, 253, 533, 59 °> I 455 * 

Antigonus the One-eyed, 2, 5-7, 13-16; 
army of, see Armies; coin of, 136; coloniza¬ 
tion, 472, 1349; economic policy, 138, 139, 
158, 441, 1155, 1169, 1434, 1612; foreign 
policy, 231, 237, 577,588,1340,1354; policy 
towards Greek cities, 141, 153-5, l8l > l82 , 
560, 1255, 1314, 1340, 1341, 1348, 1349. 
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towards Island League, 29, 154; relations 
with pirates, 147, 185, 197; urbanization, 
see Urbanization; wars, 8, 9, 11-16, 23, 
^ 158, 172, 252, 476, 605, 677 , 134 °, 1347 - 
avrtypa(f>€vs, 269, 1390. 

Antilebanon, 842, 1614. 

Antinomy, of life in Hellenistic monarchies, 
1031; of West and East, 1098; of wealth 
and poverty, 1128, 1129, 1133. 

Antioch, dynastic name of cities, 479; 
-Arabis, 476; in Caria (Alabanda), 487, 
1363; -Charax, 457; on the Orontes, 157, 
158,415,437,478, 518,661,1001,1051,1061, 
1193, 1437, 1441, 1582; administrative 
organization, 482; archaeological survey, 
1424; coins of, 184, 694, 936, hoards of, 
1324; coinage, Roman, of, 1535; docu¬ 
mentary evidence, 423, 1313; economic 
and social aspect, 480, 481,1645; industry, 
861: glass, 539, mosaics, 350, 410, 1615, 
1645, pottery, 651, 1350, terracottas, 616, 
toreutics, 699, 1490; medical school, 1090; 
mint, 46, 936; population, 498, 1140, 1141, 
1439; roads to, 462, 1038; supply of food¬ 
stuffs, 1273; trade, 392, 463, 532, 697, i486, 
1572; weights, 452-4, 1432; in Persis, 457, 
480, 482, 487, 489-91; in Pisidia, 487, 491, 
506; on the Pyramos, 477. 

Antiocheia ad Maeandrum, 1480. 

*Avti6x€iov (weight), 453. 

Antiochenes, 501. 

Antiochis, mistress of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
1340. 

Antiochus I Soter, 18, 23, 33, 422, 429, 434, 
476,1090,1318,1344; coinage, 446,450,461, 
489, 1417; coins of, 18, 184; colonization, 
see Colonization; commercial policy, 174, 
456; policy of, 25, 26, 174, 215, 431, 459, 
475, 484, 494, 5 26 , 53 1 ; religious policy, 
435, 439, 1427; wars, 27, 37, 196, 432, 531, 
555 , 590 , 1455 - 

Antiochus II Theos, 38, 422, 432, 435, 494, 
514, 1231, 1434; coinage, 450; coins, 184; 
colonization, 472* 477; relations to Greek 
cities, 224, 226, 240, 526, 528, 529, 533; 
wars, 37, 429, 591, 1455. 

Antiochus III the Great, 24, 43, 46, 625, 833, 
841; coin, 188; colonization, 492, 493, 646; 
financial policy, 349, 466, 469; policy of, 
47, 49-53, 63, 70, 603, 609, 646, 679, 696, 
1028,1029,1453,1477,1643, towards Greek 
cities, 525-9, 1472, 1477, 1489, 1647; re¬ 
ligious policy, 431, 435, 507, 695, 696,1282; 
use of pirates, 610, 1460; wars, 634, 635, 
637 , 641,642,1251,1472,1473: with Egypt, 
49, 707-10, 713, 917, 1339, Oriental expedi¬ 


tion, 50,447,458,459,543, 549, with Rome, 
55, 59, 543, 627, 640, 647, 663, 667, 695, 703, 
802, 1319; weight of, 453. 

Antiochus IV Epiphanes, 46, 66-8, 494, 
703, 1321, 1586; army of, 497; coin, 694; 
colonization, 625, 703; heUenization, 480, 
703-5; monetary policy, 633, 658; policy, 
63-5, 67, 68, 551, 703-5, 737, 841, 852,1340, 
1492,1493: foreign, 630, 701, 737, 871,1489, 
towards Greeks, 1049, Greek cities, 669, 
703,846,1293,1480; pompe of, 67,376, 433, 
699, 1156, 1490; religious policy, 434, 485, 
695, 696, 704,1282,1443,1489; wars, 65, 67, 
705, 719, 721, 722, 737, 738, 887, 1496; 
weights, 451, 452. 

Antiochus VII Sidetes, 68, 226, 699, 703, 
784, 824, 860, 1538. 

Antiochus VIII Grypus, 60, 452, 454, 699, 
703 , 833, 843, 846, 936, 1534 - 

Antiochus IX Cyzicenus, 454, 1516, 1599. 

Antiochus X Eusebes, 452. 

Antiochus Hierax, son of Antiochus II, 43, 

494. 

Antiochus I of Commagene, 849, 850, 852, 
i 535 , 1536 . 

Antiochus, agent of the Parthian king, 
1442; officer in Egypt, 1420. 

Antipater, 2, 4-8, 23, 137, 138, 140, 144, 158, 
1340, 1342,1348, 1601. 

Antipater, son of Cassander, 19. 

Antipater, son of Pyrrhus, 1476. 

Antipater, of Derbe, 1649; a Greek in Egypt, 
1628; of Judaea, 1002; of Philadelphia, 
1286; philosopher of Tarsus, 1426. 

Antiphanes, sculptor, 799; writer, 620, 1336, 
1353, 1604. 

Antonia Tryphaena, 1454. 

Antonii in the East, 1007, 1580. 

Antonius Creticus, M., father of Antony, 
951, 952, 1563; orator, father of the pre¬ 
ceding, 786, 1517. 

Antony, 45, 9 2 9 , 997 , i° 43 , * 5 0 7 , J 5 2 7 , r 5 61 i 
army of, 1005, 1579, 1581; coins, 936, 972; 
Ephesian speech, 812,813,1005,1006,1450, 
1567, 1577, 1580; measures to obtain 
money, 1006, 1007, 1012, 1013; political 
activity, 839, 866, 971, 979, 990,1005-1008, 
1016,1580,1581,1649; war with C. Caesar 
(Octavianus), 69,910,990,1013,, 1014,1551. 

Antum, 436. 

Anu, 435, 436, 

Anu-Antum, temple of, 436, 470, 514, 515, 

1427, 1428. 

Anu-uballit, 435, 436, 514, 515, 519, 1427, 

1428, 1442 (Kephallon and Nicarchus). 

Aous, river, 48. 
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Apame, queen of Bithynia, 662, 827, 1529. 1497, 1500; Rhodius, 1213, 1622; strategos , 

Apamea, dynastic name of cities, 479. 1389; of Thebes, 883, 1544. 

Apamea in Syria, 21, 157, 423, 478, 481, 498, d7rdAt>at? </>opwv , 642. 


518, 847, 860, 1051, 1221, 1437, 1439, 1538, 
1587; -Cibotos (Celaenae), 477, 531, 634, 
938, 1476, 1564, 1647, treaty of, 55, 57, 62, 
63, 647,695,696, 868,1175,1291,1320,1474, 
1477, 1646. 

Apamea Myrlea, 663, 999, 1514, 1577. 

Apamean satrapy, 494. j 

Apasion, 561. 

Aphlad, temple of, 862, 1065. 

Aphrodisias, 426, 1012, 1565. 

Aphrodite of Cnidus, 828; temple of, at 
Delos, 1409. 

Aphroditopolis, 1395, 1545, 1588. | 

Apiaries, 295, 296, 1192. 

Apion, king of Cyrenaica, 815, 875, 876. 

Apis, 404. 

O.TTQ TpaTT€^7]Sf I2*]6, 

a.TTO<jiopaly 1 38. 

airoypacjxxL, 295, 340, 344, 346. 

Apollinopolis, 38, 1493. 

Apollo, 220, 431, 486, 533, 667, 1426; temple 
of, at Alabanda, 824; at Clarus, 504; at 
Delos, see Delos; at Delphi, see Delphi; 
of Didyma, see Didyma; Chresterius, I 
1448; Erathymios of Rhodes, 1564; Helios I 
Laerbenus, 504, 506, 1440; Ptoios, 1363; 
Pythius, 220, 681: of the Rhodian harbour j 
(colossus), 684; Tarsenus, 1440,1449, 1450, ' 
1478; and Atemis, temple of, 485. 

Apollodorus, tyrant of Cassandreia, 149, 
209; scientist, 1235. 

Apollodotus, 1400. 

Apollonia, on the Euxine, in, 112, 117, 586, 
674* 679, 764,766,768,986,1511,1532,1559; 
in Illyria, 48, 120, 769, 1292, 1335, 1512; in 
Lycia, 1425; ad Rhyndacum, 635. 

Apollonides, antigrapheus , 1390; general of 
Cassander, 141. 

Apollonis, 645, 649, 945 . * 476 , 1477 , i 5 6 5 - 

Apollonius, dioecetes of Philadelphus, 339, 
352, 411, 904,. 1096, 1153, 1250, 1370, 1400, 
1403; administrative activity, 285, 300, 
340, 402, 404, 419, 1318, 1645; banking 
transactions, 1284; commercial activity, 
226-9, 352 , 389* 4 i 9 > 12 5 2 > 1254 , *270, 1275, 
1370, 1389, 1416, 1629; documents of, 256, 
1422; dorea , see Doreai; gifts to, 226-8; 
offices of, 310, 311; oIkos of, 227, 325, 355, 
419, 1589; owner of means of transport, 
314, 397; religion, 319. ^ 

Apollonius, son of Archias, sculptor, 760; 
son of Nestor, sculptor, 760; banker, 1277; 
brother of Ptolemy the recluse, 890, 1097, 
3261*3 ^ 


dnofioipay 283, 290, 302, 327, 337, 354, 404, 642, 
714, 729, 884, 1384, 1404. 
airouKtvri, 145, 146, 263, 497, 720, 1344, 1345, 
t * 496 > * 53 8 - 
aTroaracriy, 1497 * 

Appanage of the royal children, 732. 
Appian, 44,45,47,130,696,812, S13,933,940, 
944, 946, 947, 954, 976, 1003-6, 1563. 
Apples, 357. 

Appuleius Decianus, 1565. 
anpara, 1550, 1551. 

Apricots, 357, 1166, 1610. 

Apsus, river, 48, 

Aptera, 773, 1598. 

Apulia, pottery, 124, 370, 1207, 1354; trade, 
396> 141S* 

Apustii 759, 762, 764, 767, 1509. 

Aqueducts, 1232, 1236, 1626* 

Aquileia, 769. 

Arab, gendarmes, 724; sheikhs (<f>v\apxoi), 
865, 980, 982; States, 866, 1105, 1238, 1533; 
tribes, 31, 80, 387, 388, 457, 516, 984, 1437. 
Arabarches, 1437. 

Mpa/fcs in Egypt, 1366. 

Arabia, 71, 1053, 1406, 1537; bronze in¬ 
dustry, 854; hellenization, 478, 853, 855; 
mines in, 1173, 1614; trade, 84, 457, 45 8 > 
696, 781, 804, 1238, 1239, 1243, 1244, 1257, 
1258,1267: caravan trade, 79, 352, 388,658, 
795 . $67? 917, 1239, 1247; with Egypt, 157, 

3 ° 7 > 3 X 3 > 352 , 386-9, 393 . 394 . 4 ° 7 . 455 . 795 ? 
854,867,918,923-5,927,929,985,1244,1246, 
1248; with Greece, 93, 169, 532, 702, 791, 
795, 1271; with Phoenicia, 80, 400; with 
Rhodes, 227, 691; with Seleucid Empire, 
455 . 456 , 458 . 459 . 461, 462, 696, 864, 917, 
1264, 1432,1492; wool production, 358. 
Arabia Felix, 458. 

Arabian, caravan routes, 387, 388, 457, 458, 
696, 697, 841, 867, 1243, 1244; coast, 134, 
457; coinage, 659, 1503; dependencies of 
Persian Empire, 1033; gods, 438,702; Gulf, 
924; sheep in Egypt, 358, 377, 1164, 1257. 
Arabs, 64, 476, 485, 842, 866, 867, 955, 1005, 
1288, 1644. 

! Arachosia, 543. 

Aradus, 88, 228, 454, 846, 847, 861, 866, 1008, 
1264, 1516, 1534, 1535, 1580; coinage of, 

: 694, 846, 864, 1324, 1534. 

Aralian steppes, 78. 

Aramaeans, 473, 1438. 

Aramaic, documents, 82, 436, 513; language, 
418, 522, 1045, 1536; script, 76, 425, 541. 

a 
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Aratocritus, 1514. 

Aratus, 24, 38, 39, 41, 42, 44, 142, 194, 209, 
410, 1317, 1366, 1368. 

Arbitration, between cities, 194, 1109, 1360; 

by Rome, 56. 

Arboriculture, 298, 299. 

Arcadia, 54, 90, 212, 1169, 1190, 1469. 
Arcadian League, coinage of, 1291, 1469. 
Arcesine, 223, 1188, 1356, 1364, 1370, 1463, 
1618. 

apx&h 620. 
dpxOrtoi KXrjpot , 1381. 

Archcelaus, king of Cappadocia, 839, 840, 
1194, 1532; general of Mithridates, 748, 
94 L * 559 - 

Archestratus, cookery book of, 1336. 

Archias, 1236. 

apxtmpoSj 1090, 1092, 1093. 

Archibius, 1194, 1195. 
a/UftSt/caorat, 1476. 
dpx&toiKrjTys of Cappadocia, 840. 

dpXt'<t>v\aKCTaiy 896* 

Archimedean, pump (coclea), 1214; screw, 
363, 1224, 1235. 

Archimedes of Syracuse, 363, 1083, 1234, 
1236, 1405, 1625. 

apxw*v<t>v\a£ in Rhodian navy, 686. 
Archippus, letter of Philip V to, 1319; son 
of Eudemus, 922; son of Zoilus, 1542. 
Architects, 588,1043,1083,1096,1117,1232-6, 
1277, 1625. 

Architecture, 1233, 1237, 1625; treatises on, 
179,1235, 1302. 

Archives, 257, 258, 425, 436, 513, 967, 1034, 
r°73, 1569; keepers of, 486. 

Archons, (apxovres), 482, 486, 595, 849, 858. 
dpxvrrrjpdrTjs , 348, 976. 

Areia (Aria), satrapy of, 461, 543. 

Aretas III, king of the Nabataeans, 853, 
1536 . 

Aretas IV, king of the Nabataeans, 225, 
1492, 1537 - 

Areas, king of Sparta, 26, 32, 186; an 
Athenian, 922. 

Argentarii, Roman, 804. 

Arghana, copper mines, 1174. 

Argos, 141,173, 195, 201, 209, 212,1050, 1354, 
# I 3 6 4 , 1485, 153 °; coinage, 1356. 
apyvptofiara , 1411. 

Ariamnes, 584. 

Ariaramnes, king of Cappadocia, 839. 
Ariarathai, kings of Cappadocia, 838, 840. 
Ariaratheia, 839,1532. 

Ariarathes III, 839; IV, 673, coin of, 694; 

V, 630, 670, 801, 838, 839,1049,1520,1532; 

VI, 840; VII, 833, 1518,1532. 


Ariobarzanes I, coin of, 936; III, 980, 1000, 
1004,1572,1579; brother of Mithridates II 
of Pontus, 578. 

Aristagoras, 765. 

Aristaineta, 220. 

Aristeas, Ps.-, 269, 340, 342, 376, 418, 1174, 
1379, 1411, 1614. 

Aristides, 169, 1347. 

Aristion, 939, 940, 1557. 

Aristobulus, com factor of Demetrius II, 
253; of Epidaurus, 952; writer, 458. 

Aristocles, 752, 753, 1507. 

Aristocracy, Anatolian, 970, 971, 973, 1476; 
of Athens, 1182, 1505; of Bithynia, 571; 
of Bosporan Kingdom, 770; of caravan 
cities, 79; of Egypt, 263, 265, 266, 322, 729, 
896, 9 ° 3 > I2 76 , 1378, 1544 ; Galatian, 584, 
837; of Greek cities, 1116; of Greek emi¬ 
grants, 1054; Iranian, see Iranian; of 
Macedonia, 3, 250; of Persia, 77, 81, 507, 
549; of Pontus, 576; of Rhodes, 687, 690; 
Roman, 1458; of Seleucid Empire, 517-19, 
1156; of Sidon, 341; of Thera, 695. 

Aristodemus, general of Antigonus, 142, 
1341; tyrant of Megalopolis, 209. 

Aristodicides of Assos, 493, 495, 518, 524. 

Aristomachus, tyrant of Argos, 209; of Soli, 
1192. 

Ariston, explorer, 387, 388; factory owner, 
1211. 

Aristonicus, 509, 757, 758, 769, 775, 782, 805, 
807-11, 813, 819, 824, 826, 831, 938, 943, 
977,1106,1128, 1131,1132,1261, 1508, 1512, 

1521-3- 

Aristonous, 220. 

Aristophanes, 1272. 

Aristotimus, tyrant of Elea, 209, 1360. 

Aristotle, 74, 192, 440, 1081,1129, 1132, 1146, 
1163,1177,1178,1182,1192,1594,1602,1606, 
1609, 1619; Ps.-, 74, 75, 440-6, 12x8, 1328, 
1335, 1355; post-Aristotelian philosophy, 
1379 - 

Aristoxenus, 1603. 

Armachis, ruler in Thebaid, 710. 

Armenia, 43, 55, 62, 64, 65, 68, 71, 72, 248, 
770, 841, 870, 980, 1016, 1033, 1105, 1159, 
1289,1533,1559; coinage, 856; Greek cities 
of, 859; hellenization of, 856; industry: 
metal, 376, 540; Aaot, 1515; mines, 1175; 
slaves, 691, 782, 1262; temples, 505, 506, 
1440; trade, 576, 586. 

Armenia Minor, 996* 

Armenians, 68,1559. 

Armeno-Syrian Empire, 68. 

Armies, Hellenistic, 687, 1056, 1070, 1074, 
1075, 1081-3, 1x27, I220 > 122I > 1232, 1305; 
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of Alexander the Great, 3, 128-31, 143, 
144, 147, 151, 252, 263, 284, 498, 1136, *172, 
1220, 1314, 1346, 1623; of Antigonus the 
One-eyed, 144,148,1342,1346; of Bithynia, 
571; of Egypt, 144, 267, 288, 324-7, 334, 
414, 914, 1345, 1346, 1453, *497. I49 8 . *595. 
1627; gifts to, 327, 878, 1396, organization 
of, 262-4, 284-7, 7 ° 9 . V4, 7 2 7 ~ 9 f 88 7 5 

1220,1221, 1339, 1397, 1400, 1623, relations 
to king, 69, 325, 722, 898, 915, revolts, 871, 
873, strength of, 332, supply of animals, 
292, 293, 384, 432; of the Epigoni, 143; 
Greek, 767; Macedonian, 149,152,500,632, 
633* I0 74 . 1136* i 3 i 4 j I 3 I 9 > 1342 ,1346, 1459 . 
1470, 1472, role of, 3, 6, 8, 9, 19, 20, 23, 26, 
144, 145, cavalry, 128, 150, 497. 5<*>, in¬ 
fantry, 497. phalanx, 3, 497, 500, 708, 
military equipment, 373, 391, 408, 424, 
638; of Mithridates VI, 935, 942; Perga- 
mene, 809, 810,1449, 1524, 1595; of Persia, 
262, 1232; Persian in Egypt, 1150, 1151, 
1155; of Rhodes, 680, 687, 12.21, 1487; of 
Roman leaders, 821, 822, 937, 939-41, 945- 
7. 953. 9 88 . 99h 993~5> 1007, 1013, 

1557 . 1576 , 1579 . IS 8 *; of the Seleucid 
Empire, 144, 284, 430, 431, 438, 487, 491, 
497. 499-501. 537. 5 l8 . 8 6o. 1221,1232,1435, 
1439, 1440,1538, 1595, 1623; of Successors, 
144-9,262,284,1074,1x36,1342-5, economic 
role of, 12^31, 137, 143, 145-8, 151, 152; 
see Garrisons, Mercenaries, Soldiers. 

Armour, 93, 100, 106,107, 112, 113, 123,124, 
260,1212. 

Arms, supply of, 152,677,1623; see Weapons. 

apwfJLaTa, 307, 313, 926. 

Aromatic shrubs, 572. 

dpcDfiaTi/ctf, 392. 

Aroura (’ *Apovpa ), 352, 410. 

Arrears, 708, 724, 751, 752, 884, 901, 946,947, 
953. i5°7; liquidation of, 954, 962, 967-9; 
remission of, 713, 714. 

Arretine pottery, 171, 176, 654, 919, 1024, 

1303- 

Arrhidaeus, see Philip III; satrap of 
Hellespontine Phrygia, 588, 590, 1453. 

Arrian, 2, 566, 567, 570, 1595. 

Arsaces, king of Parthia, 430; coin of, 802. 

Arsacid era, 855. 

Arsacids, 50, 430, 468, 550, 855, 859; coinage 
of, 855. 

Arsenals, 639, 661, 1220, 1221, 1481, 1596. 

Arsinoe, name of queens, 370; wife of Phila- 
delphus, 22, 40, 270, 336, 368, 388, 417,439, 
1078,1399,1407,1419, coins of, 18,184,188, 
401, cult of, 283, 796, 902. 

Arsinoe-CrocodilopoUs, 361, 405, 722, 1495; 
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-Dionos, 1589; in Palestine, 347; in the 
Peloponnese, 1398. 

Arsinoite nome, 309, 353, 35 6 . 360-2, 715. 

Art products, commerce in, 380, 399, 744-6, 

# 760, 761, 77 8 ? 1212, 1505, 1506, 1519. 

dpra/kcia, 286, 714, 

Artaxerxes I, 1353; III Ochus, 83, 105, 262, 
266, 281, 1330. 

Artemidorus of Ephesus, geographer, 458, 
1039, 1040; a friend of Antony, 1006; of 
Perge, 1346, 1489. 

Artemis, temple of,at Ephesus, ^Ephesus; 
temple of Lusoi, 201, 1364, temple of, at 
Sardis, see Sardis, Kindyas, 1523; Leuko- 
phryene, 667, 820, 1122; Munichia, 1514; 
Nanaia, 1428. 

Arternision, cape in Euboea, 1505; of Mag¬ 
nesia on the Maeander, 820, 824, 1528. 

Artha§astra, 550, 551, 1448. 

Artillery, 1083, 1232, 1625. 

Artisans, 445, 1204, 1211, 1220, 1222, 1227-9, 
1257, 1260; of Asia Minor, 937, 1066; of 
Babylonia, 78; of Bosporan cities, 596, 
dor; of Egypt, 82, 301, 322, 323, 331, 420, 
1063, 1099, 1154, 1205, 1277, 1285, 1388, 
relations to government, 298, 300, 301, 
316, 1101; of Galatia, 584; of Greece, 100, 
210, 300, 753, 783, 1117, 1272-4, 1276, 1629; 
of Italy, 123; of Pergamene kingdom, 564, 
565; of Priene, 178; of S. Russia, no; of 
Seleucid Empire, 471, 506, 519, 1157. 

Artistic industry, 744-6, 760, 799, 1212; see 
Art. 

Artists in industry, 123, 159, 298, 380, 420, 
43 8 . 539. 596, 601, 650, 652, 684, 702, 742, 
746, 760, 793, 798, 799, 820,1332,1410,1446, 
1447, 1451, 1490, 1491, 1506, 1519; of the 
theatre, 234, 519, 1085, 1113, 1117, 1561, 
1580, see Dionysiac artistes. 

dpTOK 07 TOt,, 1628 . 

Arybbas, 488. 

Asander, king of Bosporus, 998, 999, 1340. 

Ascalon (Ashdod), 702, 847,1402,1517,1551; 
mint of, 936, 1324. 

Asclepiades, S. C. concerning, 1506. 

Asclepiades of Aradus, 793. 

Asclepiasts, 1598. 

Asclepieum, of Cos, 221, 237, 240, 243, 569, 
804, 1122, 1373; of Pergamon, 564, 1448, 
1481.1525. * 59 8 * 

Asclepiodotus, 1595. 

Asclepius, 1088; priesthood of, 1475; temple 
of, at Buttos, 1466, 1515. 

aoypLos (apyvpos and xpuods), I2 77* 

aa^aAeta, 775. I 5°6- 

Asia, policy of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 17, 
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20; rule of Antigonus the One-eyed, 7-9, 
11, 14, 158; Seleucid coins in, 446, 1430; 
serfs in, 1184,1185; slaves from, 691,1262, 
1521; stability of Hellenism, 1097. 

Asia, Central, penetration of Greek civiliza¬ 
tion, 551; routes from, 456, 1024, 1263; 
textiles, 1224; trade: caravan, 84, 586, 831, 
with Seleucid Empire, 455, 456, 461. 

Asia, Roman province, 811, 938, 1524; con¬ 
tributions from, 948, 949, 963, 993, 1004, 
1006; coinage, 826, 960; economic con¬ 
ditions, 815, 825, 953, 955-7, 970, 973, 974, 
1158; fiscal system, 965, 966; Greek cities 
of, see Greek cities of Asia Minor; number 
of Romans, 818; organization of, 811, 812, 
974, 1571; publicani in, see Publicani ; 
revenues from, 958; taxation, 466, 812-14, 
957, 994? 1560, 1569, 1577; treatment by 
Romans, 944-6, 954, 961, 994, 997, 998, 
1003, 1526, 1580. 

Asia Minor, 81, 222, 1323; agriculture, see 
Agriculture; bourgeoisie , see Bourgeoisie; 
building activity, 1231, 1235, 1236; coin 
circulation, 449, 462, 656, 657, 1324, 1430, 
1480, hoards, 448, 449, 1352, 1357; coinage, 
84, 229, 658, 835, 1324, 1417, 1557, 1558; 
colonization, 137, 148, 157, 472, 481, 487, 
490-3,1439» currency, see Currency; eco¬ 
nomic conditions, 129, 151, 158, 530, 586, 
665, 825, 826, 835, 836, 868, 869, 1029, 1054, 
1157, 1241, 1250, 1261: during Mithridatic 
wars, 942, 946, 953, Roman domination, 
956-8, 960, 977, 1009, 1015, 1021, 1529; 
economic and social structure, 503, 509- 
11, 806; Galatian invasion, see Galatians; 
gift estates in, 278, 1155; Greek cities, see 
Greek cities; Greeks in, see Greeks; 
hellenization, 85, 523, 532, 1053, 1098; 
independent States, 32, 43, 248, 503, 551- 
3? 57i? 592, 603, 976, 979; industry, 207, 
533? 565, 650, trade in products of, 654, 
920: faience, 1446, metal, 651,1218, pottery, 
651? 654, 855, 1024, 1206, 1334, 1444? x 479? 
export of, 1024, 1444, textiles, 563, 1223, 
wool, 358; Iranian tradition, 552,573; land, 
see Land and Landowners; Aaoi, see Xaol ; 
orientalization, 71, 522; political con¬ 
ditions, 56-9, 61, 62, 135, 189, 571, 634-7: 
Parthian invasion, 822, 990, 1009, 1010, 
Persian domination, 1033, 1643, policy of 
Attalids, 35, 58, 59, 61, 637, 638, 661, of 
Cappadocia, 32, 33, 58, 62, of Pontus, 58, 
61, 62, 831, relations to Mithridates VI, 
see Mithridates VI; revolt of Aristonicus, 
see Aristonicus; Rhodian dominions in, 
679, 684, 691, 738, 771, 774, 775, 777; 


hegemony, 634, 635; role of Anatolian 
monarchies, 58,59,61,62; Roman domina¬ 
tion, 55,57-9, 61, 62, 525, 640, 803, 825, 826, 
9 12 ? 937 ? 955 ? 963? 999 ? i°° 2 , i° 3 °, 1474 ? 
1563: exactions of leaders, 947, 948, 991, 
1001,1003,1004,1008,1013,1016,1572,1579, 
support of armies, 809, 810, 937, 996, 1005; 
rule of Ptolemies, 29, 30, 50, 551, 713,1173, 
1174, 1416; rule of Seleucids, 23, 26, 27, 30, 
33 ? 35 ? 43 ? 49 ? 55 ? 4 2 9 ? 437 ? 439 ? 4 ^ 5 ? 466, 494 ? 
495 ? 5 X 9 ? 532 ? 55 1 ? 5 62 , 1175 : struggle for 
control, 6, 7, 11, 14, 16, 17, 19, 21, 22, 30, 
33? 37? 5°? 5 1 ? 222, 530, 606, 607, 609, 1251, 
1316, 1365, Thracians in, 758; wars, 36, 37, 
43? x 5 8 ? i 8 9? population of, 942, 943, 1123, 
1141,1142,1527,1530,1606; roads through, 
26, 79? *35? *74? 462, 525, 532, 671, 805, 
867-9, I0 3 8 ? I2 43 ? I2 44 ? 1264; Romans in, 
764, 869, 937, 958, 959, 1015, 1526, 1565; 
serfs in, 509, 562; social conditions, 757, 
1103, 1105, 1106; sources of information, 
423? 425? 426, 933? 934? x 423? x 57 8 ? taxation, 
337? 464“7? 47i? 7 8 2, 1001, 1567, 1568; 
temples, see Temples; trade, 81, 84, 117, 
169? 183, 525, 572, 586, 680, 744, 781, 826, 
1257, 1265: caravan, see Caravan; local, 
532, with Delos, 794, 797, 1518, 1565, 
eastern, 107, 865, with Egypt, see Egypt; 
with Greece, 93,743,1455 ? with Italy, see 
Italy; with Seleucid Empire, see Seleucid 
Empire; travel, 1044, 1045; tyrannies, see 
Tyrannies and Tyrants; urbanization, 
1477; weights, control of, 1431. 

Asiatic provinces of Rome, 960, 974, 1006, 
1007, 1012, 1155; satraps of Seleucids, 50; 
squadron of Roman fleet, 993; trade, 455, 
959? 1264. 

Asoka, 388, 457. 

Aspendus, 149, 492, 1142, 1315, 1316, 1346, 
1480, 1481. 

Associations, professional and religious, 
1006, 1048, 1050, 1051, 1061-5, Io8 5? Io8 6? 
mi, 1269, 1363, 1561, 1591, 1592, 1597, 
1629: of Asia Minor, 966, 1049, 1062, 1066, 
1591,1592, of Delos, 692,788-91,1269,1281, 
1517, of Egypt, 273,324,328, 732, 7 33 ? i° 48, 
1051, 1059, 1060-4, 1270, 1388, 1389, 1395, 
1499, 1590-2, of Greece, 627, 1048, 1050, 
1063-5, mi, 1269, 1464, 1505, of Rhodes, 
687,690,691, of Pergamon, 644, of Seleucid 
Empire, 791, 862, 1062, 1064, 1065, 1591, 
1592, of Sidon, 1401, 1443. 

Assos, 426, 563. 

Assyria, 376, 423, 540, 572, 1164, 1167, 1610, 
1622. 

Assyrian Empire, 77, 79, 80. 
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Assyrians, 1427. 

Astacus, 567, 568, 1451. 

Astarte, 438, 439, 702, 1428. 

aariKol vofioi, 1069. 

aorparevaCa, 1006, 1579. 

Astrology, treatises on, 1377. 

Astynomoi (darwopoi), 559, 831, 1331, 1530, 

iS 8 3- 

Astypalaea, 1480, 1514, 1517. 

aavvaX\a£ia, see Abolition of contracts. 

Asylia (davXta), 194, 200, 627, 844, 904, 905, 
1006,1109,1360,1364,1525,1549; economic 
role of, 901, 903; treaties of, 1362, 1363; 
of cities, 198,199, 201, 224, 840, 844-7, 93 8 * 
956, 1440, 1516, 1534; for runaway slaves, 
754, 1549; to technitai , 1364, 1506; of 
temples, 197, 240, 493, 506, 569, 609, 734, 
885, 887. 899, 901-3, 956, 1363, 1440, 1473, 

> 1549* i5So. 

aTaKTTjfia, 1459. 

Atargatis, 424, 438,439,1428; temple of, 510. 

Ateius, 176. 

Ateleia (arcActa), see Immunity. 

Atellana, 176. 

Athamanians, 873. 

adavavia, 1602. 

Athena, temple of, at Ilium, 1451; temple 
of, at Pergamon, 557,558,582,661; temple 
of, at Priene, 179, 180, 819, 824; Ithonia, 
1364; Nikephoros, 638, 1473. 

Athenaeus, admiral of Antiochus I, 493, 
518; military writer, 1083, 1235/1596; 
relative of Attalus II, 1520; son of Attalus 
1,1474. 

Athenagoras, 1092. 

Athenian, artists, 380, 684, 742, 746, 760, 
1332, 1506; cleruchies, 215, 284, see Delos; 
cleruchs, 1459; Dionysiac artistes, 200, 
1040,1050,1363,1506; Empire, 94,183,185, 
186; ephebes, 1505; fleet, 7; ‘owls*, 186, 
604, 631, 743, 868, 1503, 1504, 1508, imita¬ 
tions of, 659,1503; philosophers, 126,1358. 

Athenians, 163,168,199, 630, 788,1462,1559. 

Athenion, leader in Athens, 939, 1557. 

Athenodorus, banker, 1372, i486; pirate, 
954 ; the Tarsian, 593. 

Athenopolis, 805, 806. 

Athens, 1143, 1507; aristocracy of, 1182, 
1505; banking, 212, 405, 1279, 1281, 1287; 
bourgeoisie , see Bourgeoisie; coinage, 186, 
631, 742 , 743 . 75 Sf 936 , 972 ,1291,1356,1470, 
1558; coins, 76, 126, 604, 659, 936, circula¬ 
tion of, 84, 89,104,105,124,125, 446, 1324, 
1326, imitations of, 88, 446, 659, 694, 743, 
1324-6, 1503, 1504, 1558; currency, see 
Currency; economic aspect, 215-18, 585, | 
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741, 742, 1144, 1251, 1328, 1337 : financial 
difficulties, 629, 1354, prosperity, 163, 164, 
626,628,629,631,754,755, wealth, 618,751, 
752, 788,1145,1352; emigration from, 168; 
famines, 1329,1627; food supply, 106,1273, 
1354; foreigners, see Foreigners; gifts of 
kings, see Gifts; grain, supply of, 89, 106, 
168, 1329; industry, 100, 746, trade in 
products of, 1506: artistic, 744, 745, trade 
in products of, 744-6, 760, metal, 376, 
trade, 113, pottery, 100, 159, 160, 165, 212, 
615, 1349, 1355, 1621, trade in, 85, 88-90, 
104, 105, 108, 113, 126, 131, 159, 160, 367, 
368, 598, 1325, 1326, 1349, 1351, 1446, 
toreutics, 1623; intellectual centre, 41, 
211, 215; laws, 1067; life in, 163, 164, 166, 
167,211, 746,1085-7,1148,1352,1369,1468, 
1601; metics, 690,1149,1455,1470; political 
conditions, 4, 9, 17, 3r, 37, 137, 142, 211, 
215, 661, 756, 1317, 1344, 1502, 1508, i6ox: 
foreign policy, 89, 178, 665, 673, 833, 838, 
1361, 1469, 1470, 1531, 1532, policy in the 
Aegean, see Aegean, relations: with the 
Bosporan Kingdom, in, 216, 595, 597, 
598, with Delos, 231, 233,631,738, 741, 742, 
778, 788, 944, 1502, 1505, with Macedonia, 
14, 15, 17, 19-21, 32, 37, 193, 215-19, 629, 
986, 1317, 1319, 1341, 1361, with Mithri- 
dates VI, 939,1557, with Rome, 48,53,741, 

745 , 75 °> 787, 788, 94 °, 949 , 993 , 995 , 99®, 
1005, 1501, 1504, 1516; population, 95, 96, 
1119, 1135, 1329, 1604; prices, 126, 1353, 
1369; protection against pirates, 98, 198, 
199; slaves, 97, 207,807, mi, 1504; sources 
of information, 90, 94, 126, 189, 919, 1313, 
1320; taxation, 1374; trade, 88-90, 105, 
126, 159, 169, 172, 173, 212, 216-18, 629-31, 
742-5, 1268, 1272, 1352, 1354, 1503-5, 1517, 
1647: in grain, see Grain, Aegean, see 
Aegean, with A 1 Mina, 88, 105, 131, Asia 
Minor, 743,1455, Balkans, 743, Delos, 742, 
797, eastern, 104, 160, 787, 864, 1517, with 
Egypt, 82, 89, 160, 162, 169, 228, 367, 630, 
1349, 1462, 1517, Persian Empire, 82, 85, 
89, 90, 104, 105, Pontic, 175, 216, 593, 829, 
831, 834, 1455, 1456, 1531, with Rhodes, 
228, 677, 744, i486, 1504, S. Russia, 107, 
108, hi, 160, 583, 598, Thrace, m-13,117, 
western, 122, 160, 680, 744, 745, 1506; 
weights, see Weights. See also Greece. 

Athletes, professional, 1087. 

Athymbria, 439, 505. 

Atintania, 250. 

Atlit, 85, 1324,1325. 

Attaleia in Pamphylia, 645; in Lydia, 560, 

'Sfa- 
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Attalid, Asia Minor, 471; Empire, 637; 
kingdom —publicum p. R 1572. 

Attalids, 34, 557, 75 8 . *° 49 . I0 5 °. *° 7 8 . 1085, 
1157, 1205, 1448, 1513, 1529, 1561; ad¬ 
ministration, 508, 561, 562, 640-50, 803, 
1079, 1298, 1474, 1520, 1521; cattle-breed¬ 
ing, 563,1191; coinage, 657-9, 1480; coins, 
46, 694, circulation of, 449, 656, 1272; 
dynastic cult, 1049; economic and social 
policy, 565, 637, 640, 650, 654, 655, 804, 
planned economy, 564, 565; estates of, see 
Estates; exploitation of forests, 1169, 
1375; fiscal system, 813, 1563; grants of 
cities to, 644, 1474; monetary policy, see 
Monetary policy; policy of, 33, 35, 55, 555, 
55 6 . 56°> 561^638,661,806,1017,1106,1476: 
foreign relations, 41, 220, 554-6, 588, 589, 
S97, 777, 829, 830; relations with Cyzicus, 
see Cyzicus; with Delphi, see Delphi; with 
Greek cities, 35, 50, 528, 529, 556, 640-4, 
648, 803, 1015, 1473, 1474, 1646, gifts to, 
see Gifts, with Rome, 49, 56, 57, 59, 61, 
637, 738, 743, 800, 801, 803, 811, 815, 816 
994, 998, 1015,1522,1577, 1646; wars, with 
Bithynia, 662, 663, 772, 800, with Gala¬ 
tians, see Galatians, with Philip V, 52, 53, 
55, 679; relations with temples, see 
Temples; revenue, see Revenue; system 
of roads, 1038, 1044, 1583; taxation, see 
Taxation; trade policy, 658, 659, 868, 869; 
urbanization, see Urbanization, See also 
Pergamon, and individual kings of. 

At talus I, 563, 638, 1458; army of, 1449; 
policy of, 49, 554, 555, 637, 644; relations 
with Galatians, 43, 578; with Greek cities, 
220,528,560, 565,673,804,1375,1467,1520; 
wars, 43, 52, 662, 673. 

Attalus II, 557, 659, 661, 801, 804, 837, 1450, 
1476, 1520; coins, 656; foreign relations, 
800,801,838; relations to Greek cities, 565, 
803, 827,1518; to temples, 649,1451; wars, 
643* 670, 766, 772, 800, 801, 1513, 1520. 

Attalus III, 816, 1525, 1526; relations to 
Rome, 61,807,825; treatise on agriculture, 
562, 563, 1194, 1530; wars, 801, 1520; will 
of, 560, 563, 564, 811, 1524. 

Attalus, son of Solon, 1476. 

Attalus, king of Paphlagonia, 979. 

Attic, comedy, 1329; honey, 227; lamps, 
88; marble, 380; potters, 122; pottery, 86, 
102,109,124,177,1206,1209, imitations of, 
1206, 1207, trade in, 86, 90, 108, 109, 112, 
119, 122, 124, 162, 1211, 1326, 1336, 1350, 
1645; standard of coinage, 88, 135, 185, 
186, 253, 399 . 446 , 449 . 46 i, 462, 547, 655, 
65b, 830, 846,1046,1292-4,1338,1339,1480; 


of weights, 451, 455,1297,1300,1432; Neo- 
Attic style, 744, 745, 760, 761, ion. 

Attica, 95, 940, 1162, 1604, 1617; economic 
aspect, 211; raids of pirates, 202, 217, 608, 
1365; revolts of slaves, 756, 757, 1508; 
wars, 137, 217, 942, 1317. 

Atticus, 960. 

Attis, chief priest of Pessinus, 837, 1452. 

Attouda, 1476. 

Atyochorion, 504. 

Auctions, of taxes, 316, 338, 418. 

Audoleon of Paeonia, 216. 

Aufidii Bassi, 764. 

Augustus, 910, 930, 932, 1024, 1025, 1398, 
1490; see Caesar. 

Aula Isiaca on the Palatine, 1413. 

Aulaea (auAcua), 563, 564, 817, 1226, 1413. 

Aule (castle), 508. 

Aulon, 48. 

Aulus, the Gerrhaean, 702, 1492. 

Aurum coronarium , 987, 988. 

Autarcia (a vrapKcia), 249, 707. 

Autarchic (avrapxla), 707. 

Autarkies, 1344. 

Autocles, 255. 

Autonomous coinage of cities, see City 
(coinage). 

Autonomy, of cities (a vtowjjuo), 153, 186, 
525 . 5 2 7 . 5 2 9 ~ 3 U 635. 642, 843-7, 947, 981, 
1075, 1291, 1293, 1472, 1534, 1535, 1573; in 
life of Egypt, 913. 

avTOvpyoi , 243, 1184. 

Autronius, P., 952. 

Avesta, 1322. 

Avroman, documents of, 425, 490, 516, 1047, 
1423. * 439 - 

Axius, 120. 

Azov, Sea of, 1263, 1455. 

Baal, 424, 435. 

Baalbek, 438. 

Baalshamin, 704. 

Babylon, 3, 4, 12, 423, 427, 490, 699, 1313, 
*5 8 5. *5 86 ; coins, *3 6 . i 8 4> 435; economic 
conditions, 83, 435, 494; Greeks in, 132, 
1049 > gymnasium in, 858, 1061; helleniza- 
tion of, 480; prices, 79,191, 537,1445. *$45 5 
temples, 435, 513, 1427, 1443; tyrant of, 
860. 

Babylonia, 1062, 1538, 1609, 1610; agri¬ 
culture, see Agriculture; archaeological 
evidence, 425, 427, 436; coin circulation, 
84, 1431, 1469; economic conditions, 77- 
81, 132, 191, 450, 512, 513, 530, 533, 536, 
537 . 542, 859, 860, 1155, 1156, 1321; Greeks 
in, see Greeks; hellenization, 479, 480, 515, 
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516, 519; industry, 78,84,698,1201: metal, 
863, papyrus, 541, 1447, pottery, 1350, 
1442,1622, terracottas, 1442,1461; textiles, 
698, 1222, 1226, 1227, toreutics, 376, 
woollens, 540; land, see Land; political 
conditions, 12, 13, 860, 861; Parthian 
domination, 451,457, 697, 841,864, Persian 
domination, 78, 537,1033,1322, 1427, 1643, 
Seleucid domination, 9, 12, 429, 480, 512, 
515,516,519; priests, 78, 513, 515; religious 
life, 282,435-7,439,512; routes, see Routes; 
slaves, see Slaves; taxation, 468, 470, 471, 
514-16; temples, see Temples; trade, 78, 
90, 450, 458, 572, 863, 866, 1246, 1257, 1278, 
i486; urbanization, 1436; weights, 451, 
1298, 1431. 

Babylonian, art, 84; chronicle, 2, 13, 24, 
1318; cities, 1051, 1438; culture, 77, 78; 
cuneiform tablets, 259, 423, 425, 450, 451, 
513,1321,1322,1439; law, 79, 512, 513, 515, 
1067; learning, 513; names, 436, 523, 1442; 
seals, see Seals; semi-Babylonian States, 
economic life of, 80* 

Babylonians, 473. 

Bacchon, 140, 

Bactra, 461, 543 ~ 5 * 

Bactria, agriculture, see Agriculture; 
archaeological evidence, 427, 1424; art, 
548,1457; coinage, 446, 447, 547; coms * 4&* 
427, 544, 936, circulation of, 584, 1539; 
colonization, 131,477; economic structure, 
78, 543 - 5 * 547 * 549 * 55o, 1288, 1447; Greek 
cities in, 547, 1053; Greeks in, see Greeks; 
Hellenism in, 248, 936, 1098; industry, 
metal, 433, 540, 546; political conditions, 
3 h 43* 50, 65, 67, 248, 429, 447, 459, 542, 
543 * 549 - 5 L 705 * 1318, 1338, 1425* 1493 ; 
routes, 457,461,546; trade, 461, 544-7,676, 
702, 795, 1248, 1484, 1539, 1554. 

Bactrian cavalry, 545, 549. 

Bactro-Siberian art, 850. 

Baetocaece, 494, 510, 1434, 1440. 

pa<j>€i$, 1225. 

pa</>LK<Xj 1225, 1624. 

Bag-bellows, 177; see Bellows. 

Bagous, satrap of Egypt, coins, 1324. 

Bahrein Islands, 1166, 1174. 

Bakers, 1628. 

Balance of power, idea of, 23, 24. 

fiaXaveXa, 312. 

Balbura, 150. 

Balbus, T. Ampius, 972. 

Balkan peninsula 1316, 1511 1515; coin 
circulation, 768, 1504, 1510; colonization, 
156, 157; currency, see Currency; eco¬ 
nomic development, 161; invasion by 
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Celts, 25,360,581,955; political conditions, 
70, 118, 161, 248, 566, 768, 770, 955, 1016, 
1054, 1574; serfs, 1184, 1185, 1515, 1628; 
trade, 93,120,121,161,447* 743* *337* 1510* 
I 5 l8 * 

Balkan Thracians in Asia Minor, 758. 
Balsam, 386. 

Baltic Sea, trade of, 80. 

Bambyce (Hieropolis), see Hieropolis. 
Banana trees, 1166. 

Bankers, 78, 804, 946, 947, mo, 1278-81, 
1518, 1519; of caravan trade, 1247; in 
Delos, 190, 798, 959, 1268, 1281; in Egypt, 
405, 406, 1071, 1287, 1418; in Greece, 952, 
1046, 1112, 1116, 1133; Italian, 785, 787, 
795 * 798, 922; of Rhodes, 172, 232, 393, 
688, 1267, 1280, 1281, 1485, i486. 

Banking, 1278-81, 1287, 1288, 1303, 1629; in 
Asia Minor, 672; in Athens, see Athens; in 
Babylonia, 78; of Bithynian kings, 828; 
in Cyzicus, 586, 587; in Delos, 190, 231, 
233* 795* 798, 959* 1268, 1281, 1372, 1373; 
in Egypt, 302,404-6,411,903,1282-8,1629; 
in Ephesus, 1630; in Greece, 99, 101, 212, 
405,1278,1279,1287,1352,1629; of Italians, 
749 , 7 6 3 * 7^4* 959 * 97 °; in Rhodes, 236, 677, 
680, 691, 777, 787; in Seleucid Empire, 
1281, 1282; of temples, 231, 406, 495, 648, 
672, 995, 1278-80, 1282, 1371, 1418, 1483, 
1630. 

Banks, 187; private, 1278-81; State control 
of, 1288; in Alexandria, see Alexandria; 
in Athens, 405; in Egypt, 326, 1286, 1287, 
1418; accounts, 1494, 1496, 1500; central 
State, in Alexandria, 1283, 1284, com. 
State, 328, 406, 1276, 1283, 1287, 1419, 
country, royal, 1276, 1277, private, 326, 
402, 406, 1283, royal, 328, 402, 404-6, 1283, 
1284, 1286, 1418; in Greece, city-banks, 
670, 1279, 1281, 1283, 1287, 1288, 1482; in 
Rhodes, 173 ; in Roman Empire, 1288. 
Banqueting tent of Philadelphus, 380, 
Bargates, M. Perennius, 176. 

Bargylia, 527, 809,1523. 

Baris (castle), 508, 1441. 

Barley, 240, 300, 308, 489, 1181, 1187, 1450. 
Barter trade, 119, 121, 263, 403, 450, 1247, 
1288, 1418. 

Basalt, 1176. 
fiamXela, 1345 - 7 * 
jSaatA ikcl XPVb *ara, 1392. 
fiacriXiKa TrpocrdyfjLaTa, 527. 
pacnXiKai 7rat8iW<u, 565. 
paaiXiKT) ovoia, 488. 

fiaaiXiKrj (oiKOVop ta), 74 * 75* 44°* 44 2 > 443* 
paaiXiKTi irXivdis, 109. 
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paenXtKTj rpair^a % 404, 405, 1283, 1419; see 
Banks* 

pamXiKol St kclotcu, 440, 857, 1544; see Judges. 

fiaaiXiKol yeu>pyot, 203, 277, 322, 468, 724, 733, 
880, 882, 892, 1307, 1382, 1392, 1393, 1495, 
1515, 1591; see Royal peasants. 

PaoiXiKol ypatip,aT€is, 275, 1382; see Scribes. 

PamXtKOv, 322, 328, 404, 440, 466, 515, 1150; 
see Treasury, 

paotXtKos larpos, 1093, 1544; see Doctors. 

PaOlXtKOS KaXvTTTyp , 109. 

pacnXi kos irvpos, 316. 

paotXtKos alros, 316. 

paoiXiarai, associations of, 1590. 

Bassus, Caecilius, 1002. 

Bastarnae, 32, 940, 985, 986. 

Baths, 312, 313,1391. 

Batinetis, 178. 

Batis, tyrant, coin of, 1325. 

Beans, 1165; tax on, 337. 

Beazley, J. D., 86, 102, 162. 

Bed-hangings, 1412. 

Beds, 122, 1228,1325, 1336. 

Bee-hives, 295; -keepers, 295, 1192, 1590; 
-keeping, 182, 295, 296, 332, 421,671,1191, 
1192,1386, 1387, 1619, treatises on, 1164. 

Beer, 300,302,308,309,353,1390; tax on, 904. 

Bel, 434, 437, 438, 862; temples of, 438, 494, 
695, 696, 862, 1443, 1540. 

Belevi near Ephesus, 432, 1231. 

Bellinger, A. R., 76, 1492. 

Bellows, 177, 1215,1622. 

PcXonouKa, 1083, 1595, 1625. 

Bematistae , 1038, 1583. 

Beneficia, 513, 1384. 

Berber civilization, 1020. 

Berenice, wife of Antiochus II, 38; wife of 
Ptolemy Euergetes I, 40, 270, 368, 370, 
1408; wife of Ptolemy Soter, 10, 22, 188, 
237, 1410; sister of Lysimachus of Tel- 
messus, 646; woman from the Thebaid, 
1381. 

Berenice, on the Aelanitic Gulf, 387, 1414; 
on the Red Sea, 381, 384, 1555. 

Berenice, nome of, 732. 

Beroea, in Macedonia, 20; in Seleucid 
Empire, 479, 511, 843, 866, 1533, 1609. 

Berosus, 512. 

Berries, production of, 274. 

Berytus, 454, 791, 861, 864, 868, 1001, 1489, 
1517 , 1539 - 

Bessi, 987. 

Bethanath, 344, 352, 1401, 1403. 

Beth-Shan, 651, 1349, 1445. 

Beth-Zur, 347,402, 520,651,1350,1402,1417, 
* 43 °, * 445 , * 486 . 


Biares, 1560. 

pipXtocf>vXaK€s, 440, 471, 1589. 

Bibulus, M, Calpurnius, 984. 

Biennial system of cultivation, 1186, 

Bikerman, E., 402, 439, 468, 500, 788, 1429, 
1458, 1480, 1485, 1578. 

Billeting, of cleruchs, 1644; of soldiers 
(imaraOpLia), 285, 286, 334, 888, 893, 940, 

945 , 948, 95 1 , 956 > 964. 97 6 , 983. 988, i 3 ° 5 , 
1385,1561; exemption from, 971,976,1001, 
1006, 1561, 1578; see Quarters. 

Bimetallic foundation of coinage, 400. 

Biological science, 1237. 

Bion, 172, 1354. 

Birta, 348. 

Bithynia, 552, 566, 772, 1452; agriculture, 
917, 1251; army, 571; coins, 656, 802; 
economic conditions, 828, 869, 977, 1159, 
1169, 1375; land, see Land; piracy, see 
Piracy; policy of, 26, 32, 33, 566-70, 773, 
834> 1513; political conditions, 27, 248, 
429, 551, 570, 571, 662, 663, 826-8, 831, 834, 
935, 1571, 1580: Mithridatic wars, 953, 977, 
role in Asia Minor, 58,61, Roman province, 

8iS> 955 ,965,967, 974 , 977 “ 9 , 993 , 99 ^, 1155, 
1571, wars, 568, 636, 662, 663, 672, 673, 772, 
800, 801, 1520, 1522; relations: with 
Galatians, 568, 578, 584; with Greek cities, 
567, 57 o, 588, 589, 592 , 772; with Rome, 
55, 57, 827, 828; serfs, 1515; taxes, 1568; 
trade, 392, 393, 79*, 794, 828, 829, 1452, 
1518, 1530, in slaves, 782, 783, 828. 

Bithynian, coast, 570, Greek colonies of, 552, 
567; era, 568; kings, hellenism of, 848, 
historiographers of, 567; pirates, 566, 567, 
569,1452. 

Bithynians, 566, 567, 570. 

Bithynion, 570. 

Biton, 1083, 1235, 1595. 

Bit-reg, 435, 1427. 

Bitumen, 1176, 1614. 

Bizone, 986, 1334. 

Black Sea, 571, 597; Greek colonization, 92, 
in, 552, 572; Roman colonies, 1577; 
periploi of, 1584; piracy, see Piracy; 
routes, 26, 133, 456, 572, 594, 1455. 

Blankets ( TTCpiarpw^ara ), 1412. 

Blossius, 808,1131. 

Boa, 554. 

Boak, A. E. R., 1620. 

Boeotia, 212, 749, 1160, 1190, 1341, 1460, 
1506; economic conditions, 211, 611, 612, 
618,1128,1369,1461; industry: metal, 100, 
pottery, 370, 615; Italians in, 763, 764, 
1507; political conditions, 20,137, 748,942, 
993 ,1316,1364, i 5 °i- 
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Boeotian League, 204; coinage of, 1291* 

Boethus, of Calchedon, 745; of Sidon, 1426; 
stralegos of the Thebaid, 1381; tyrant of 
Tarsus, 1007, 1580. 

Bolsena, pottery of, 1354. 

Bolus Democritus, 1183, 1189, 1195, 1212, 
1225, 1226, 1610, 1611, 1616, 1619, 1624. 

Bona caduca, 488. 

Bondage, 179,320,321,342,343,465,782, 783, 
iioi, 1104, 1394, 1401, 1628; half-bondage 
in 3 ° 4 * 

Bondsmen, 508, 511, 512, 549, 595, 757, 770, 
782, 806, 1103, 1157, 1195, 1262, 1307, 1508, 
1515 - 

Bonus (otpdiviov), to contractors, 329; to 
soldiers, 327, 710, 1601. 

Book-keeping, of banks, 1283, 1310. 

Books, in Egypt, 1391. 

Booty, war, 146, 147, 203, 1365, 1601; of 
Alexander the Great, 129, 130; in Egypt, 
203, 287, 327, 414, 710,1152; in Greece, 195, 
203, 205, 206, 1458, 1459, 1462; of Romans, 
584, 606, 616, 617, 829, 910,1022,1030,1145, 
1172, 1480, 1571. 

Bori, 1489,1490. 

Borrowing by cities, 155, 969. 

Borsippa, 435, 494, 1427; textile industry, 
1227, 

Borysthenite, 675,1484. 

Boscoreale, 760,1554. 

poaKrjfiara, tax on, 445. 

Bosporan Kingdom, 934, 1330, 1456, 1457, 
1557; agriculture, see Agriculture; art of, 
548; coinage, 601, 602; currency, i6r, 744; 
economic and social conditions, 594-6,675, 
757* 77°* ii59* 1559; foreign relations, 216, 
590, 599, 601, 676, 1250, 1484, 1512; Greeks 
in, see Greeks; industry, 109, 596: metal, 
no, 596, pottery, 108, tiles, 109; political 
conditions, 185, 248, 592, 596-9, 769, 770, 
807, 978, 1251; routes to, 456, 1243; serf¬ 
dom, 1512, 1515; trade, 106, 109-12, 394, 
593* 595* 596, 598* 599* 601, 618, 675, 676, 
679* 9 2 3* in grain, hi, 232, 1249-52, 1372. 

Bosra, 841, 867, 

Botanical treatises, 1164, 1169, 1182, 1183, 
1612. 

Botanists, 1166. 

Bottiaeans, 988. 

Bottomry loans, 101, 922, 1145, 1279, 1555. 

fiovXij, 482, 486,622, 858,1047 * °f Alexandria, 
418,1422. 

Bourgeoisie , 970, 991, 1072, 1073, 1106-8, 
1145, 1204-6, 1226, 1227, 1241, 1582; of 
Asia Minor, 181, 805, 806, 809, 818, 819, 
821-6, 935, 937, 938, 956, 970 1147, 1158, 


1261, 1481, 1521; of Athens, 163, 164, 206, 
939* mS* IIlS * II2 5* JI 46, 1352, 1601,1602; 
of Egypt, 321, 330, 331, 721, 727, 880, 887- 
90, 1069, 1071, 1099, iioi, 1154, 1309, 1545, 
1607; of Greece, 166, 206, 209,613,621,623, 
763* 937* 938,1146-8,1182,1185,1240,1353, 
1502; of Greek cities, 182,244,393,618, 823, 
1115-30, 1133, 1304-7* 1601; of Pergamon, 
807, 808, 821, 822, 1106, 1158, 1159; of 
Seleucid Empire, 496, 518, 519, 522, 705, 
1065, 1105, 1156, 1508, 1564. 

Bread, 313, 1177, 1271* 

Brewing of beer, 300, 308, 1390. 

Brigandage, 610, 1044, 1045, 1242, 1243, 12 ^ 2 * 
1449, 1564. 

Britain, 80, 396, 580, 581, 1417. 

Brocade, 564. 

Brogitarus, 980, 1572. 

Broiderers (TroiKiAet?), 1228. 

Bronze, coinage, 88, 489, 1430, 1469, 1472, 
1492, 1551; gift to Rhodes, 1256; industry, 
747, 863, 1215, 1216, 1623: of S. Arabia, 
854, of Delos, 100, 796, of Egypt, 730; 
models, see Models and Moulds; objects: 
Bosporan, 596, Celtic, 121, of Greece, 100, 
Italian, 125, 1336, 1337, trade in, 863: of 
Egypt, 85, 854, 1325, of Greece, 106, 108, 
112, 117-19, 59 6 * of Italy* 113, 1333, of 
Seleucid Empire, 854; plate, 919, 1212, 
1216: gift of to Didyma, 174, of Egypt, 
260, 374-6, of Italy, 123, of Pergamon, 
1478, Pontic, 107; workers, 1216. 

Brotherhood of man, idea of, 1110-12. 

Brussa, 426, 566, 635. 

Bruttian merchants, 1336. 

Brutus, 969, 971, 990,1001, 1002, 1579; army 
of, 1005, 1579 ; coin of, 972; credit opera¬ 
tions of, 960, 980; exactions of, 1002-4, 
1016; financing of his wars, 1001, roo2. 

Bryson, 1133. 

Bubastis, 1383, 1396. 

Bucris, 199, 217, 1361, 1362, 1365, 1373. 

Budget, balance of, 443; of the temple of 
Delos, 234, 235. 

Bug (Hypanis), 106,108, 594, 599,1177,1263. 

Building, associations, 1062; contractors, 
411; craft, 1237,1238,1620; industry, 1203, 
1230; labour in, 97, 1260; materials, 106, 
299, 463, 1232, 1254, 1255; sites, price of, 
537 - 

Bulagoras, 224, 1370, 1398, 1429, 1445. 

Bulgaria, 102, 103, no, 112, 114-17,161, 540, 
548, 601, 1333, 1334, 1484* 1504 - 

Bulghar Maaden, mines, 1175. 

Bull, L., 369. 

Bullae, clay, 425, 1423, 1441. 
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Bureaucracy in Hellenistic monarchies, 914, 
1079-81. 

Business, ioi, 134, 135, 191, 225, 515, 905, 
1046; documents, 78, 513,1068,1423; men, 
163, 99i; transactions, 402, 445, 514, 

522, 1046, 1047, 1240. 

pvaaovpyol , 1277, I 3&9* 

Butchers, 1277. 

Buttos, manumissions, 627, 1466. 

Byblos, 80, 454, 843, 847,1322,1326. 

Byrebista, 675, 989, 998, 1575. 

Byssos, 301,307,377,388,419,714,1277,1389, 

I4i3- 

Byzantium, 590, 591, 772, 1178; coinage, 
1356, 1429; currency, 161, 446; economic 
conditions, 589-91, 673, 977, 1103, 1144, 
1287; foreign relations, 232, 568, 590, 591, 
673; policy, 185, 773, 1267; political con- 
ditions, 26, 35, 663, 673, 677, 679, 988, 993, 
1236, 1455, 1483, 1523, 1575; tax on ship¬ 
ping, 673, 679; trade, 245, 585, 586, 590, 
591,1264,1372. 

Cabbage, 229, 357,1371. 

Cabeira, 365, 576, 978. 

Caecus (Caicus), banker, 688,1112. 

Caesar, C. Julius, 45, 932, 989, 1525, 1527, 
1577; coin of, 972; colonization, 1577; 
policy in the East, 821, 822, 971, 995-9, 
1001,1016,1525,1578; reform of taxation, 
1000,1001,1005,1577, 1578; wars, 822, 955, 
984, 989-91, 999, 1000, 1551. 

Caesar, C. (Octavianus), 971, 990, 1012-14, 
1016, 1102; army of, 1005, 1579, 1581; war 
with Antony, see Antony. See Augustus. 

Caesarea, 840. 

Caicus, river, 33, 43, 429, 554-6, 560, 1449, 
1450. 

Calabria, 1417. 

Calamus, 388. 

Calaureia, 804, 1520. 

Calchedon (Chalcedon), 35, 232, 567, 568, 
5 8 5> S 86 * 59°> 662, 977, 1362, 1363; coinage, 
1356 . 

Calenian pottery, 124, 651, 919. 

Calenus, Fufius, 995. 

Caligula, 1138, 1139. 

Callatis, 1456, 1464, 1645; coinage, 1429; 
currency, 161, 446; economic conditions, 
764, 766; industry, pottery, 1334; political 
conditions, 216, 590, 591, 594, 674, 767, 986, 
*559> 1574; trade, 586, 679, 1331. 

Callias, 1233,1236. 

Callicrates, 1348. 

Callicratidas, 1133, 1603. 

Callimachus, 419, 1084, 1415. 


Calliphanes, 1320. 

Callisthenes, 1650. 

Callistus, 823, 995, 1528. 

Callixeinus, 254, 35 8 > 37 ^ 3 8 °> 4 ° 7 “ 9 > 4^ 433* 
1226, 1409, 1411, 1412, 1419. 

Calves, 292, 293, 1277, 1386. 

Calydon, 754, 1461,1508. 

Calymna, 242, 607, 1114, 1406, 1459, 1644, 
1651; taxes, 242. 

Calynda, 334, 339, 366, 1400, 1630. 

Camasarye, queen of Bosporus, 667, 676, 
1484. 

Cambyses, 281. 

Camels, 292, 315, 359, 460, 536, 1164, 1404. 

Campania, 124, 376, 1336. 

Canals, 82, 275, 299, 317, 388, 714, 1162, 1381, 
1609. 

Canopus, 370, 384, 418, 885, 1250,1407, 1409, 
1545 - 

Canosa, 372, 1207. 

Cantonal organization, 580, 581. 

Caphisias, 941, 1558. 

Capitalism, 1303. 

Capitalistic development in agriculture and 
industry, 100, 101, 1471. 

Capito, Cn. Vergilius, 1392. 

Cappadocia, 794, 934; coins of, 694, 839, 856, 
936; economic conditions, 815, 979, 1159, 
1572; hellenization, 837-9, 8 4 8 * 8 49; in¬ 
dustry, pottery, 574, 1456; Iranian tradi¬ 
tions, 552, 573; policy in Asia Minor, 32, 
33, 58, 62; political conditions, 16, 43, 148, 
248, 429, 551, 552, 636, 831, 838, 839, 996, 
1342; relations to Rome, 55, 57, 840, 980, 
993, 1004; serfs, 1515; slaves, 691, 782, 783, 
1516; structure, 770, 976, 977, 1429, 1515; 
temples, 505, 506, 816, 1440; urbanization, 
838, 840, 1532; Pontic, 571. 

Captives, see at^/xaAcorot. 

Capua, metal industry of, 123, 124. 

Caranis, see Karanis. 

Caranus, 151, 252, 1408. 

Caravan, cities, 79, 80, 83, 489, 519, 743, 866, 
867; goods, trade in, 169,173, 777, 778, 791, 
795* 865; routes, 79, 107, 133, 384, 545* 5 86 > 
865-8, 1243-7, 1263, 1433, 1540, 1585, 1626; 
Arabian, see Arabian, of Seleucid Empire, 
456, 461, 462, 532, 546, 696, 697,1008, 1246; 
see Roads and Routes; trade, 854, 865, 
1239, 1243, 1244, 1246, 1247, 1626, 1627, of 
Arabia, see Arabia, of Asia see Asia, of 
Asia Minor, 79, 81, 84, 169, 173, 174, 53 2 > 
572, of Bactria, 547, of China, see China, 
of Egypt, 227, 352, 366, 387, 388, 399, 400, 
658, of India, see India, of Mediterranean 
harbours, 79, 80, 133, 173, 865, 1247, of 
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Mesopotamia, 79, 80, 173, 866, 1239, 1247, 
of Persia, 79, 84, 173, of Palmyra, 79, 858, 
863, 866, 1246, 1247, 1626, Parthian, 858, 
of Phoenicia, 79, 173, 399, 867, 981, of 
Seleucid Empire, 173, 174, 460-2, 484, 510, 
532, 658, 696, 697, 713, 795, 859, 864, 867, 
917, 1155, 1239, 1247, of Sinope, 831, of 
Syria, 79, 80, 84, 169, 173, 981, 985. 

Caravans, leaders of {owohiapxai), 79, 865, 
1247; organization of, 80, 384, 1246, 1247, 
1269, 1648. 

Cardaces, 500, 645-8,1453,1477. 

Caria, 1076, 1478, 1513, 1565; beekeeping, 
182, 671, 1192, 1387; cities of, 35, 477, 670, 

6 7 2 > 774 , 775 , 937 , 973 , 1142, H 5 8 , *4°o, 
leagues of, 154, 1348; coin, 136; fiscal 
organization, 139,337; mints, 657; political 
conditions, 17, 52, 237, 240, 332, 334, 335, 
684 , 771, 774 , 775 , 8 o 9 , 1523; temples, 505, 
1280; trade, 228, 384, 671; tyrants, 430, 
1425, 1426. 

Carian satrapy, 1340. 

Carians, 503, 

Car mania, satrapy of, 457, 1174. 

Carmen ithyphallicum, 1361. 

Cameades, 838, 1532. 

Carpathian mountains, 680. 

Carpathos, 221, 237,1489, 1512. 

Carpenters, 1169, 1221, 1232. 

Carpets, 307, 563. 

Carrhae, battle of, 1623. 

Carriages, 315. 

Carthaea, 140, 223, 224. 

Carthage, 53, 80, 410, 588, 1043, 1302, 1323, 
1325, 1344; coinage, 395; coins, 1415; 
economic conditions, 75, 129, 1289; politi¬ 
cal conditions, 47,395-7,404, 787, 788, 929, 
1242; slaves, 1261; trade, 395, 396, 787, 797, 
1267, 1462: in grain, see Grain, with 
Egypt, 293, 395-7, 399, 712, 922,1555, with 
Rhodes, 680, 775, 776, i486, 1647. 

Carts, 315. 

Carystos, 748,1480,1503; coinage, 1469. 

Caspian, Sea, 456, 586, 1243; steppes, 78. 

Cassander, 6-9, 11-17, 19, 50, 1340, 1601; 
relations with the army, 144; with Greek 
cities, 140-2, 250, 251. 

Cassandreia, 20, 137, 149, 157, 209, 251, 1346. 

Cassia, 174, 313, 409, 459. 

Cassius, C., 971, 984, 990, 1001-4, 1016, 1579; 
army of, 821, 1005, 1579. 

Castabala, see Hieropolis. 

Castella, 640, 994. 

Castles, of Gauls, 584; of Celts, 580, 581; in 
Cappadocia, 1515. 

Castolos, village, 1526. 


Castor oil, 302, 303, 309. 

Casts, for metal work, 378, 391, 1215, 1216, 
1410, 1623, 

Cat-feeders ( alXovpo^oaKoi ) in Egypt, 1396. 

Cataphractariiy 1232. 

Cataphyteutic tenure of land, 290. 

Catch-crops, 280, 292, 295, 1382. 

Cathaeans, mines of, 1175. 

Cato, 44, 1183, 1189, 1555. 

Cattle, agricultural, 421; as booty, 203, 206 ; 
breeding, 77,78,182,287,359,489,523, 545. 
55 6 . Sfo 572, 601, 671, 781, 784, 1143, 1160, 
1163, 1190, 1191, 1609, treatises on, 1619; 
census of* 295; distribution to tenants, 
293; gifts of, 493, 494, 1450, 1451; pro¬ 
tection from pirates, 197; registration, 
340, 344, 346; renting of, 294; requisition, 
894, 988, 1627; revenue from, 444, 445; 
taxation of, 295, 337, 340, 346, 471; trade 
in, 92, 156, 595. 

Caucasus, 77, 571, 586, 697, 698, 831, 833, 
1033, 1175, 1489,1490; metals, 1264. 

Caunians, 1074, 1401. 

Caunus, 22, 339, 684, 771, 1074, 1400, 1417. 

Cavalry, Bactria, 545 . 549 i Egypt. 28 5 > 2 9 2 ; 
Macedonia, 128, 150, 497, 500; Seleucid, 
480, 497, 1232. 

Cavarus, Celtic king, 673, 1483. 

Cebren, 1356. 

Cedars, 1168, 1170. 

Celenderis, 949. 

Celtic, art, 116; castles, 580; civilization, 
1020; coinage, 161, 1351, 1504, 1510, 1511; 
coins, 116,583; currency, 1289, 1510 ; ex¬ 
pansion, 161, 1351, 1452; industry, metal, 
121, 1452; invasions, 25, 27, 32, 119, 252, 
360, 580, 581, 594, 596, 599, 673, 674, 679, 
955 . 9 8 5 > I2 5 °> of Greece, 215, 218-20; 
mercenaries, 383, 432; States, 74, 248, 590, 
673. 9 8 95 trade, 93, 121, 161, 768, 1238, 
1253, in slaves, 1262. 

Celts, on the Danube, 25, 161, 1351, 1581; 
in Italy, 580, 581; relations with Mace¬ 
donia, 32, 53; with Mithridates VI, 832; 
settlement in Phrygia, 27, 568, 580; social 
and economic structure, 580, 581, 1289; 
wars with Rome, 47; see Galatians and 
Gauls, 

Censers, 616, 1461. 

Census of cattle, 295, commission, 751; of 
property, 752. 

Centralization, economic, in Babylonia, 78; 
in Egypt, 81. 

Centuripae, painted vases, 1207, 1621, 

Ceos, 198, 202, 221, 223, 224,1191, 1362, 1370. 

Cephallonian pirates, 609. 
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Cephisodorus, of Athens, 629, 1319, 1469; of 
Apamea, 1476, 1647. 

Ceramian Gulf, 240. 

Ceramic industry, 592, 593, 598,616, 650, 651, 
1444; see Pottery. 

Ceramion, 714. 

Ceramus, 775, 1513. 

Cerasus, 572, 665. 

Ceraunus, Ptolemy, see Ptolemy. 
Cerceosiris, 881, 889, 897, 904, 1073, 1498, 
1548. 

Cercidas, 206, 1129, 1367. 

Cereals, produced in Egypt, 274. 

Cestianus, L. Plaetorius, coins of, 972. 
Ceteus, Indian general, 146, 1344. 

Chaereas, 1189. 

Chaeremon, 821, 938, 1147, 1527. 
Chaerephanes, 1161. 

Chaerephilus, 1179. 

Chaeronea, 941, 942, 972, 1013, 1558. 
Chairippos, 1316. 

Chalce, 1492. 

Chalcedon, see Calchedon. 

Chalcidic earth, 588. 

Chalcidice, 216, 250, 251, 1173. 

Chalcis, in Euboea, 1471; coinage, 1469, 
1480; coin, 184; industry, metal, ioo, 376; 
political conditions, 27, 37, 38, 608, 745, 
748, 1342, 1470, 1501; trade, 112, 211; of 
the Ituraeans (tnrd rw Aipavw), 842, 849, 
1533 ; 

X<i\k€VS, 1277. 

Chalybes, 572, 1213, 1220, 1614; mines, 1175; 

steel production, 1217, 1218. 

Chalybian mining, 1622. 

Chalybonian vines, 1163. 

Chandragupta, 457, 459, 551. 

Chang-k’ien, 549, 864, 1539. 

Charax, 1492. 

Charcoal, 182, 243, 1169, 1355, 1373, 1612. 
Charias, 1236. 

Charimortus, 1555. 

Charmylas, 1470. 

Charondas, laws of, 839. 

Charsiai, 1341. 
xa-prcu, 310-12. 
xapryp*, 312; <ovij, 311. 

Cheese, 294, 300, 313, 394, 1191, 1619. 

Cheikh Zanab, necropolis, 1326. 

X^ptarat, 1382, 1392, 1459. 

XCtpoypafaai optcov pacnXucov, 905. 

X€ipo>vdgiov, 445, 471. 

X€ipoT€ X vai, 754. 

Chemistry, applied Oh/i cia or ^v/ma), 564, 
1226. 

XyvofioaKolf 294. 


Cherries, 572, 1611; trees, 1166, 1611. 

Chersonese in Thrace, 332,640,801,815,1362. 

Chersonesia, 1484. 

Chersonesus in the Crimea, 573, 598, 1123, 
1178; political conditions, 592, 608, 665, 
674, 676, 766, 769, 1455, 1460, 1484; rela¬ 
tions with Rome, 988, 998, 999, 1577; 
trade, 93, 106, 216, 220, 586, 6x8, 630, 675, 
676, 679, 831, 1263, 1331, 1484 ; wine pro¬ 
duction, 109, no, 1331. 

X*P°os, 149 5> 1550. 

Chian jars, 93, 120, 245, 744; wine, 120, 229. 

Chickens, 1193,1385. 

Chiliarch, 3, 4, 6, 8. 

Chiliarchies, 500. 

Chiliokomon, 576. 

China, 78, 864; faience, 1208, 1209, 1433, 
1446; routes from, see Routes; steel pro¬ 
duction, 1218; trade, 78, 84, 371, 394, 864, 
865,1021,1167, 1267,1408,1409,1433,1555, 
caravan, 79, 173, 456, 658, 795. 

Chinese Turkestan, 543. 

Chios, 1531; coinage, 1480; economic con¬ 
ditions, 221, 245, 641, 804,1375, 1463, 1464, 
1520, 1613, 1617; industry, metal, 650; 
pirates, 198, 202, 1362; political con¬ 
ditions, 938, 943, 945, 993, 1236,1473, 1474, 
1559. i57o; trade, 225, 228, 245, 1375. 

Chlaeneas, 1364. 

xAavSia, 182. 

xXtopa € 7 rl<JTTopa f 280, 292, 295, 1382. 

Xoa X vrai 7 883, 1062, 1063, 1094, 1384, 1420, 
1544 , 1545 * 

XcufiariKov, 286. 

X d>pa f of Bithynia, 570; of Byzantium, 591; 
of Egypt, 258, 260, 269, 314, 324, 325, 331, 
401, 560, 913,1060,1064,1069,1076,1091-3, 
1099, 1138-40, 1151, 1154, 1229, 1274, 1275, 
1499, 1589; in Greece, 1465; of Pergamon, 
560, 562, 564, 813, 815, 816,1449, 1525, 1526, 
J 577; of Phoenicia, 345; of Roman Asia 
and Syria, 640, 814, 815, 982; of Seleucid 
Empire, 465, 466, 503, 526, 1434. 

X dtpa paaiXiKir}, in Bithynia, 978, 1571; in 
Cyrenaica, 1398; in Egypt, 276, 277, 345; 
in Pergamon, 815, 816, 1525, 1526, 1572; 
in Pontus, 978; in Roman Asia, 814,1571; 
in Seleucid Empire, 465, 468, 488, 493, 494, 
503. 5 S 9 , I 439* 

X<vp a noXiriKy, 494, 811. 

X wpta, 243, 1514. 

X opTovofiai , 292, 295. 

Xprjp.aTa 9 1476, I5 r 55 dva7ralT7}Ta , 8lO, 

Xp^pLaTiafioly 716. 

Chrematistai (xpijuaTiaTal), 324, 562. 

XpTJ^ctriaTiQpioVy 486, 
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Chremonidean war, 32, 37, 196, 200, 216, 219, 
222, 1316, 1317, 1361. 

Xp€o<fn!\aK€s, 440, 471, 857, 1044, 1429, 1438. 

Xp€0<f>vXaKL0V f 436, 486, 1429. 

XpcoKorrCa, see Abolition of debts. 

Xp€a)v anoKoirrj , see Abolition of debts. 

Chrestus, 1531. 

Xpvuaopecov , koivov twv, 1348. 

Xpvcroxooi , 1277. 

Chryseis, wife of Antigonus Doson, 230,1256. 

Chrysermus, 922, 1091. 

Chrysippus, philosopher, 192, 1130, 1x31, 
H53> 1329. 1346, 1358, 1426, 1594, 1603; 
a doctor, 1650. 

Chyretians, 606. 

Cibyra, 1142, 1173. 

Cicero, M. Tullius, 45, political activity, 
961-5, 967-9, 976, 986, 989, 990, 995, 999, 
1566, 1576, 1649; as source of information, 
44, 744, 812, 815, 821, 823, 933, 946,957, 960, 
970, 974, 982, 983, 987, 988, 1153, 1607. 

Cicero, Quintus, 662, 663, 823, 961, 963, 965, 

?& 9 , 973 ? 1566- 

Cieros, 662, 663. 

Cilicia, 478, 1571, 1649; coinage, 1356; coins, 
1324, hoards of, 1324, imitations of Greek, 
84; colonization, 472, 477; economic con* 
ditions, 975,976; fiscal system, 965; hellen- 
ization, 1043: industry, terracottas, 616; 
organization of, 974, 976, 977; piracy, 773, 
774 ? 783 -S* 869, 948, 949, 975, 1515-17; 
political conditions, 429, 783, 786, 869, 961, 
975? 976? 993? ick> 3? 1516; slaves, 691, taxes, 
471, 962, 967,1568, 1569; temples, 248, 505, 
507, 816; trade, 172, 228, 381; tyrannies, 
430, 1426. 

Cilicia Pedias, 477. 

Cilicia Tracheia, 477. 

Cilician vines in Egypt, 353. 

Cimbrian war, 782. 

Cimmerians, 579. 

Cinaedi, 176. 

Cineas, 925. 

Cinnamon, 174, 313, 386, 409, 459, 1165. 

Cios, 26, 175, 567, 568, 577, 590, 606, 662, 663, 
1355? 1362, 1445? 1580; coinage, 1356. 

Cirrha, 995. 

Cistophori, 655-8, 694, 744, 826, 960, 972, 
1294, 1480, 1504, 1522, 1529, 1540, 1564. 

Citium, 1071, 1517. 

Citrus medica Risso, 1166, 1610, 1611. 

Cities, role of, 1306, 1307. 

City, armies, 669, 1472; banks, see Banks; 
coinage, 84, 88, 105, 124, 125, 164,186, 187, 
229, 253, 401, 447, 448, 628, 631, 633, 655-9, 
661 662 ,694, 701 702, 743? 802 843, 846, 


868, 960, 972,1114,1278,1287,1291-4,1351, 
1356,1417,1430,1469,1472,1480,1511,1534, 
1539, imitations of, 84,105, 583,1325; con¬ 
stitution, 141, 249, 341, 482, 485-7, 489-92, 
512? 514, 515, 520, 527-9, 559-62, 635,641-4, 
684,703,811,813,839,840,857-9, 10I 4? 1047? 
1064, 1067, 1125, 1304, 1433, 1438, 1439, 
1442; economy, 74, 75, 440, 442, 445, 1310; 
franchise, 149, 6ri, 621, 632, 666, 689, 1179, 
1374, 1464, 1467, 1601; laws, 140, 324, 466, 
527-9, 641, 1067-9, io 94? 1280, 1483, 1559, 
1592; mints, 18, 136, 186, 399, 448, 655-9; 
as political unit, 502; -states, 839, 1055, 
1120, 1301, Greek, see Greek city-states; 
taxes, see Taxes; territories, see Terri¬ 
tories ; treasury, 466, 1419; weights, 454. 

Civil, laws, see Laws; wars, in Cyrenaica, 
917, in Greece, 8, 42, 71, 72, 94-6,140, 141, 
143,155, 208-10, 224, 225, 610,612,617,625, 
973,1014,1015,1127,1128,1243,1509,1603, 
in Egypt, 707, 710-13, 715, 717,871,876-81, 
883, 911,1296, 1493, 1494, 1542, Pergamon, 
808, Rome, 819, 930, 931, 946, 947, 955, 957, 
960, 971, 989, 1019, 1024, 1556. 

Civita Castellana, 375, 950, 992, 1411. 

Clams, temple of, 504, 648, 1474. 

Class antagonism in Greece, 610, 611; war, 
see Civil wars. 

Claudius, emperor, letter of, 1607. 

Claudius, Appius, 961-3, 985, 987, 994, 1000, 
1563, 1566, 1568, 1572, 1649.. 

Clazomenae, 748,945,1340; coinage, 76,1356, 
1480. 

Cleanthes, 1594. 

Clearing-houses for trade, 701, 1244, 1247, 
1263-5, 1269: Athens, 741, 745, Cyzicus, 
586,587,1264, Delos, 190,228, 231,232,693, 
7 02 ? 795? 923? 927? 1024, 1043, 1264, 1265, 
1479, Piraeus, 216, Rhodes, 169, 228-30, 
392, 680, 701, 777, 1264, 1265, Seleuceia on 
the Tigris, 461, 1247, 1264, Sinope, 572. 

Cleomenes III of Sparta, 24, 39, 41, 42, 195, 
205, 208, 209, 1128, 1131, 1146, 1318, 1339, 
1367, 1368; coinage of, 446, 1356, 1429. 

Cleomenes of Naucratis, satrap of Alex¬ 
ander the Great in Egypt, 168, 172, 262, 
359, 1152, 1269, 1329. 

Cleon, engineer in the Fayum, 256,360,1073; 
governor of Aegina, 1475, J 47 ^? *481, 1521; 
tyrant, 1580. 

Cleopatra II, wife of Ptolemy Philometor, 
871, 873-5, 926, 1524. 

Cleopatra III, wife of Euergetes II, 871,873, 
875 ? 876, 1524* 

Cleopatra V Selene, wife of Ptolemy Soter II, 
915, 916. 
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Cleopatra VII, wife of Antony, 53, 69, 876, 
877, 910, 929, 936, 1078, 1551, 1552. 

Cleopatra Thea of Syria, 60, 824, 854. 

Clergy of Egypt, see Priests. 

Cleroi (KXijpoi), in Egypt, 285-7, 289, 727,728, 
890, 891, 1199, 1200, 1381, 1385, 1404, 1498, 
assignment of, to soldiers, 327, 403, 718, 
720, 728, 729; in Pergamon, 1478, 1526; in 
Seleucid Empire, 481,487-90,495,496, 524, 
858, 861, 1196, 1437, 1438; assignment of, 
492, 493, 501; of Successors, 159; awiA^- 
fi€VO t, 1365; ev ovvraf €t, 289; kcltoikikoL , 

1546 , 1547 - 

Cleruchic land (yrj kX^povxikt^j in Egypt, 
277, 278, 280, 284-7, 289, 291, 727, 916,1384, 
1385; in Pergamon, 1450; in Seleucid 
Empire, 488. 

Cleruchies, 215, 231, 233, 284, 287, 631, 738, 
741, 742, 1385, 1498. 

Cleruchs (kXtjpovxoi), Athenian, 1459; in 
Egypt, 149, 203, 278, 284-7, 293, 354, 361, 
708, 722, 736, 881, 1153, 1385, 1397, 1644: 
economic situation, 286, 327, 727, 728, 887, 
888, 890, 891, 1495, I 49^? J 54^ natives, 728, 
729, taxes paid by, 285-7, 290, 293, 327, 
1404, 1600; in Egyptian dominions, 341, 
348, 352, 1403; in Pergamon, 562, 1450; in 
Seleucid Empire, 465, 487, 488, 490, 493, 
501, 516, 524, 1196. 

Clitarchus, 405. 

Clitus, 1162. 

Cloatii, 764, 952, 969, 971, 1563. 

Clodius, 1572. 

Cloth press, 1224. 

Clothing, 100,182, 377,1127,1227, 1271,1277, 
1629; see Woollen clothes. 

Clubs, 732, 733,1050,1395,1607; see Associa¬ 
tions. 

Clytidae, phratry of, 1613, 1617. 

Cneeos , oil, 302. 

Cnidian jars, 93,109,692, 744, 775,1334,1504- 

Cnidus, 240, 995, 1115, 1266, 1340, 1528; 
bourgeoisie of, 823; coinage, 1356; eco¬ 
nomic situation, 828; political conditions, 
692, 995> 997) 998 ? 1488, 1504; trade, 107, 
384; wine-production, 332, 1488. 

Cnossus, 199, 785, 1598. 

Coal, 1615. 

Coan, citizens in the mimes of Herondas, 
234, 237; doctors, 1597, 1598, 1600; school 
of medicine, 221, 237, 243,1088,1090,1598; 
silks, see Silks; tax list, 241-3, 245; wine, 
240, 242, 1488. 

Coelesyria, 332, 338, 478, 536, 658, 842, 843, 
848, 1403,1538. 

Coinage, 1288-96, 1355, 1630; bimetallic, 


400; of cities, see City coinage; compulsory 
use of, 1292, 1293; copper (or bronze), see 
Copper; debasing of, 712, 1290, 1494; 
electron, 589; guaranteed by State, 1278; 
monopoly of, see Monetary monopoly; 
need of metal for, 1170; standards of, see 
Standard; of Successors, 185-8; of temples, 
435, 1282, 1419, 1427; trimetallic, 400, 
448, 1295; uniformity, 1240; see Coins, 
Currency, Mints, Money, and coinage of 
individual cities, countries, and rulers. 

Coins, 1289,1290; adapted to two standards, 
1292, 1631; circulation, 76, 84, 99, 161, 186, 
187, 446, 449, 1289, 1290, 1292, 1504, 1629, 
1631; hoards of, 84, 88, 89, 125, 164, 185, 
186, 400, 448, 449, 462, 547, 655-7, 659, 701, 
743) 7^5?805,826,868,1296,1324,1326,1328, 
1339) 1352,1353) 135$) *357) 1416, I4i7) *43°) 
1467,1469,1480,1491,1503,1504,1516,1529, 
1535) I 539) 1540) 1555) 1629, 1646; imita¬ 
tions of, 583, 1289, 1504, 1510, 1511, see 
Alexander, Philip II, Lysimachus, Athens; 
portraits, 18, 46, 60; posthumous, see 
Alexander, Philip II, Lysimachus; re¬ 
minting, see Reminting. See Athenian 
‘owls 5 , cistophori, Pegasi, poloi , and 
coins of individual cities, countries, and 
rulers. 

Colchis, 943. 

Collection, boxes in temples, 234,1373,1502, 
1503; of land rents, 469, 708, 724, 1300; of 
revenues, see Revenues; of the stipendium 
in Judaea, 1000; of taxes, see Taxes. 

Collectors, of arrears, 277, 894; of debts and 
rents, 894; of t royal revenues, 445; of 
taxes, see Taxes. 

Colocynthos, oil, 302. 

Colonies, of Attalids, 645, 649, 803; Greek, 
see Greek; Jewish, 265, 490, 492; Mace¬ 
donian, see Macedonian; Megarian, 567; 
of Miletus, 567; Nabataean, 867; Seleucid, 
see Seleucid; Sidonian in Palestine, 341, 
520, 1401, 1402; of Sinope, 665; of the 
Successors, 137, 148, 149, 1136; Roman, 
1577- 

Colonists, of Alexander’s Empire, 1034; of 
the Attalids, 649; Macedonian, 148, 159, 
251, 491, 493, 501, 518; from Magnesia, see 
Magnesia; of Seleucids, 490-6, 501, 5x7-19, 
522 - 5 - 

Colonization, 1056, 1057; of Alexander the 
Great, 130-4, 149, 158, 347, 472, 516, 1059, 
1136, 1338; of Antigonus the One-eyed, 
47 2 ) 1349; of Antiochus I, 472, 477, 480, 
491, 493, 516; of Antiochus II, 472, 477; 
of Antiochus III, 492, 493, 646; of An- 
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tiochus IV, 625, 703; Greek, see Greek; of 
Prolemy 1,149, 482; of Seleucids, 157,158, 

457 > 472 , 476 - 8o > 49 °“ 3 j 49 6 > 499 > 5 °L 5 ° 2 > 
516, 525, 538, 625, 1075, 1103, 1141, 1142, 
1162, 1436, 1438; of Seleucus I, 157, 427, 
472, 477-80, 482, 487, 516, 704, 1103; of the 
Successors, 156-8, 472, 1349. 

Colophon, 93, 137, 151, 155, 567, 641, 943, 
1346, i 349 » r 4 ^ 3 ? * 59 8 > * 599 ; i6 43 ; coinage, 
1480, tax, 1644. 

Colophon Nova, 1474. 

Columella, 1183, 1189, 1192, 1194. 

Columnaria , tax, 994. 

Comana, temple of, 576, 839, 978, 1649. 

Comanus, 715, 731, 1494. 

Commagene, 434, 784, 851, 1231, 1524, 1533; 
coinage, 849; economic and social struc¬ 
ture, 849, 976, 979> 1440, 1535; helleniza- 
tion, 849; political conditions, 842, 977, 
980, 993; temple-state of, 505, 506, 1440. 

Commerce, see Trade. 

Competaliasts, 1517. 

Compulsion, 622, 714, 721, 724-6, 889, 909, 
990; against temples, 695. 

Compulsory, contributions in Egypt, 725, 
to the Successors, 1345; gifts in Greek 
cities, 155; levies in Greece, 192; levies by 
Rome (dvSpoA^tai), 809, 810, 937, 940, 947, 
951, 1003, exemption from, 952, of ships, 
1579; loans in Greek cities, 155, 621, 1399, 
to Pompey, 994, 995; measures of Athen¬ 
ian Empire, 183,186, reminting of money, 
1417; sacrifices at Cos, 241, 242; sale of 
grain in Egypt, 316, 327; service in Chae- 
ronea, 1013, in Egypt, 271, 411, 882, 890, 
901, 912, 1392, immunity from 1561, in 
Teos, 182, see Liturgies; supply of slaves 
to Romans, 1502, of transport, 964, 1242, 
1305; use of local coinage, 1292, of royal 
currency, 1293; work in Egypt, 271, 299, 
317, 320, 411, 912, 1102, 1380, 1543: in 
cultivation of land, 717, 720, 721, 726, 908, 
1495, 1498, of draught animals, 182, 275, 
in irrigation, 275, in manufacture of wool¬ 
len stuffs, 308, in reclamation of land, 361, 
in transport, 315, 317, freedom from, 275, 
286, 322, 325, in Euboea in mines, 221, in 
Greek cities, 1124, in Seleucid Empire, 
1104; see Criminals. 

Concessionaires, in Egypt, 296, 305, 308, 313, 
314, 406,1071,1274,1277,1389; in Seleucid 
Empire, municipal mints, 448. 

Concubines, of Greeks, 343, 344, 1435. 

Gonductores, 758. 

Condylus, hyparch of Maussolus, 1433; a 
fisherman, 722. 


Confiscated property, m Egypt, 907, 1398, 
I55°*i55i- . 

Confiscations, in Egypt, 290, 326, 328, 708, 
714, 724, 894, 906; in Greece, 141, 208, 610, 
611, 614, 626; by Mithridates VI in Asia 
Minor, 942, 943; in Pergamon, 648; by 
Romans in Greece and the East, 739, 748, 
940, 947, 948, 995, 1003,1004, 1007, 1576. 

Conflicts in Egypt, between population and 
administration, 411-14; between civil and 
public law, 904, 905. 

Conon of Dura, 488, 862; of the Sarapeum, 
735 -. 

Constitution of Greek cities, see City. 

Contractors, at Cos, 241, 243; at Delos, 1370, 
1371; in Egypt, 290, 298, 299, 326, 331, 361, 
411, 421, 898, 906, 1188, 1390, 1401, 1402: 
in government monopolies, 882, of oil pro¬ 
duction, 303-5, of revenues, 309, 328-30, 
336, 888, 889, 904, 907, 1386; in Judaea, 
349; in Roman provinces, 758, 966; in 
Spain, 1212; see Publicani , telonai. 

Contracts, cancellation of, 722, 757, 810, 
1509; in Babylonia, 436; in Delos, 234, 
1371; in Egypt, 257, 317, 328, 722, 889, 905, 
906, 922, iioi, 1276, 1285,1382, 1546; farm¬ 
ing of, 302, for collection of revenues, 328- 
30, 338, 411, for cultivation of land, 278, 
280, 328, 345, 1382, for fishing, 297, of 
makers of linen, 306, of stone-cutters, 298, 
for transportation, 315; in Greece, 1161, 
1185, 1188, 1189, 1368, 1404, 1617, 1618; in 
Roman provinces, 817, 967, 1483, 1573; in 
Seleucid Empire, 487, 490, 1438, 1445. 

Conirascriptor (avriypafevs), 269. 

Contributions, to Hellenistic kings, 1475, 
1476; to Ptolemies of ships by Island 
League, 222, by dominions, 352, extra¬ 
ordinary, 708, of temples, 884; to Romans, 
751, 752, 810, 937, 942, 947-9, 951-5, 983, 
984, 987, 988, 990, 991, 993, 994, 996,1002-6, 
1008, 1501, 1502, 1579; extraordinary, 956, 
979,1561, of ships, see Ships; to Seleucids, 
of Greek cities, 529, 531, of temples, 506, 
695, 696, 940; to Successors, of Greek 
cities, 138-40, 142, 156, 223, 231. 

Control, of economic activity, in Baby¬ 
lonia, 78; in Egypt, 273, 291, 313, 729, 731, 
733, 913, 1242, 1389: over agriculture, see 
Agriculture, over domestic animals, 292, 
over flax-production, 306, over industry, 
312, 367, 377, 1205, 1274, over mines and 
quarries, 298, over oil-production, 303-5, 
over prices, 314, 1274, 1275, over temples, 
282, over trade, 3x3,314,331,402, 928,1274, 
over vine growing, 1404, over weights and 
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measures, 1300, over work, 1102; in Per- 
gamon: of finances of cities, 641, 644, of 
temples, 648; in Seleucid Empire: over 
finances of cities, 528, over weights and 
measures, 517, 1431, 1432; see State con¬ 
trol, supervision. 

Controllers, 151, 269. 

Conventions, between Greek cities, 197. 

Conventus , of negotiators, 994. 

Copais, lake, 1160, 1177. 

Copper, 123, 556, 572, 1170, 1171, 1173, 1174; 
gift to Rhodes, 1256; coinage, 88, 400, 401, 
446-8, 489, 734, 843, 849, 1271, 1289, 1290, 
1293, 1295, 1296, 1430, 1445, 1534, 1631; 
currency, 187, 403, 712, 1295, 1494; mines, 
221, 297,339,826,853,1173,1174,1387,1613, 
1614; ratio to silver, 719; smith (xaA*ci;s)> 
177, 1277, 1629; trade, 297, 381, 384, 586, 
863, 1277. 

Coptic stuffs, 377. 

Coptite nome, 1548. 

Coptos, 381, 924, 928, 1555. 

Coracesium, 784. 

Coral, 386. 

Corcyra, 993; Nigra, 120. 

Corinth, 919, 1043, 1143, 1506, coinage, 164, 
628, 972,1466,1467; coins, 76, 124, 125 (see 
Corinthian Pegasi,poloi), hoards of, 1352; 
economic conditions, 626, 996, 1025, 1273, 
1366, 1467; industry, 212: metal, ioo, 376, 
trade, 119; political conditions, 14, 15, 27, 
37, 38, 42, 200, 407; relations to Rome, 48, 

5 8 ? 73 8 ? 739 * 74 i, 74 S> 74 8 , 7 8 7 > 7 s8 . 997 . 99 8 ? 
1024, 1242; slaves, 97; trade, 88, 119, 212, 
741, 786, 787, 1264. 

Corinthian, Gulf, 197, 995, 1467; League, 
140, i 53 > i 347 > * 355 * 1368; Pegasi, 1467; 
poloi , 186, 1356. 

Coronea, 1501. 

Com, acclimatization of foreign sorts, 1164, 
1612; banks, see Banks; burning of, in 
war, 1459; dealers, 970, 1628; exchanges, 
169, 172; gifts to cities, see Gifts; income 
of Ptolemies in, 1150-2, 1607; prices, see 
Prices; storehouses in Cyzicus, 588; supply 
of cities, 168, 620, 621 , 684, 685, 1248-52, 
1273? *399? I4 88 ; taxes on, 335, 337, 1287; 
transactions in, 1285-7; transport, see 
Transport. See Grain. 

Cornelius Nepos, 2. 

Coroplasts, 123, 213, 238, 239, 246. 

Corporations, in Alexandria, 397,398,1395; in 
Egypt, of ovyXarat, 1392; see Associations. 

Corporative bodies in Greece, 1181, 1185, 
1617; organizations in Egypt, 1389; in 
Seleucid Empire, of Aoot, 508, 509. 


Corpus Caesarianum , 933. 

Corragus, governor of Hellespontine Phrygia, 
528, 635,642-4,649. i 47 2 > J 473 ? J 4 8 x; Mace¬ 
donian landowner, 1470, 1471. 

Corsairs, 51. 

Corsica, 1415. 

Corupedion, battle of, 23, 24, 135, 147, 215, 
248, 429. 53°? 59°- 

Corycus, 975,1571. 

Cos, 681, 1143, i 37 °> * 373 > * 374 , x 4 8 7 > 1489* 
1530, 1561, 1589; agriculture, see Agri¬ 
culture; archaeological and documentary 
evidence, 221, 607, 1313, 1372, 1492, 1562; 
battle of, 37, 38, 194, 632,1317,1341, 1643; 
bourgeoisie , see Bourgeoisie ; city-bank, 
1279; coinage, 1008, 1356, 1480; economic 
conditions, 221, 236, 240-4, 693,1369, 1375; 
gifts of Attalids, 803, 805, 1520; health 
service, 182; industry, 241: silk, see Silk, 
textiles, 918; political conditions, 51, 237, 
240, 241, 693, 938, 945, 948, 993, 1363, 1420, 
1473, x 4 8 5> 1560; slaves, 242-5; subscrip¬ 
tions, 1339, 1464; taxes, 241-3, 693, 1489; 
trade, 240, 244, 392, 569; tyranny, see 
Tyrannies. 

Cosconius, M., 759. 

Cosmetics, 1245, 1257, 1258. 

Cossaean mountains, 78. 

Cossutii, 799. 

Costus, 174, 387, 459. 

Cotta, M. Aurelius, 829. 

Cotton, 387, 1166, 1245, 1258, 1611. 

Cotyora, 665. 

Cotys, Thracian king, 762, 766, 987, 1501; 
-Sadalas, dynasty of, 987, 1574. 

Countermarks, on coins, 656, 657,1293,1481. 

Cows, 292, 293, 1163, 1386, 1609. 

Cox, Miss D. H., 76. 

Craftsmen, in Egypt, 301, 304, 378, 1201; in 
Greek cities, 159; see Artisans. 

Crannon, 613, 1464,1467. 

Crassus, M. Licinius, 870, 984, 985, 1010. 

Craterus, 2, 4-6, 137, 1340; chief doctor, 
* 599 - 

Crates, of Olynthus, engineer, 1160, 1161, 
1606; philosopher, 1146, 1608. 

Cratesipolis, 142. 

Craton, 563, 805, 1481, 1506, 1521. 

Credit, centre, Rhodes, 677; operations, 101, 
959? 9 6o > I2 79; private, 905; transfer, 405, 
406. 

Credits, to merchants, 1267. 

Cressa, 570. 

Cretan, cities, 607, 610, 773, 785, 1362; coin- 
age, 631, 655, 743, 1504, 1516; coins, 785; 
league (koiv6v), 199, 1459; mercenaries, 
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149, 666, 922, 1397, 1516; perioeci , 1375; 
piracy, 199, 222,223, 247,607, 608,610,619, 
77 i» 772 . 781, 783-5* 948, 1169, 1364, 1459, 
1504; serfs, 1x85; slaves, 782; wars, 607, 
77 2 > 773, 781, 1459 , 1512. 

Crete, 221, 608, 1313, 1375; coinage, 785; 
coin hoards, 1503; economic conditions, 
222, 247, 785, 1516; political conditions, 
2 3°» 33 2 > 334,611,666,951, 955,972,991, 
993 ,1398, 1459 , i 5 l6 ; taxation, 1374; trade, 
368, 799, 1407; treaties for protection of 
citizens, 199, 200. 

Crimea, 594, 599, 770; economic conditions, 
675; Greek cities of, 586, 665, 768, 833; 
pirates, 767; political conditions, 592, 608, 
766, 769, 998, 999; trade, 106, 572, 573, 595, 
776, 777, 1263, 1484, 1518. 

Crimean Scythians, 596, 767, 768,1508,1512; 
see Scythians. 

Criminals, labour of, 298, 361, 382, 1219, 
1220. 

Crocodilopolis-Arsinoe, 361, 405, 722, 1495; 
in Thebaid, 874. 

Crocus, 921. 

Cromna, 1451. 

Crops, catch-crops, 280, 292, 295; cultivated 
in Egypt, 274, 1406; management of, 279, 
280, 286, 287, 290, 302, 303, 365, 1197,1569; 
rotation, see Rotation; taxes, 279, 467; 
two crops system, 365, 1187, 1405, 1406. 

Croton, coinage, 125. 

Croton oil, 302. 

Crowns {ortyavot), in Egypt, 286, 471, 1396, 
1403; to Romans, 996; in Seleucid Empire, 
469-71, 530; of the Successors, 138. 

Crucible process, 1218. 

Crystal quarries, 566. 

Ctesibius, 1083, 1234, 1595, 1625. 

Ctesicles, 1601. 

Ctesiphon, 518. 

Cult, of Alexander the Great, 145,268,1047; 
of Arsinoe, wife of Philadelphus, 283, 796, 
902; of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 1315; of 
Mithridates VI, 833,834; of Ptolemy Soter, 

717; of Seleucus I, 431, 486; of ancestors 
of king (TTjodyovcu), 424, 431, 486, 1428; of 
deceased rulers, 268; royal, in Egypt, 268, 
283, 368,1379; in Seleucid Empire, 64,424, 
431, 434? 437? 439? 486, 857, 1426, 1428; see 
Dynastic; -names, 1452, 1524. 

Curio, C. Scribonius, 985, 986. 

Currencies, Hellenistic, 1046, 1290, 

Currency, circulation of, 1292; dealings 
in, 1278; exclusion of foreign, 1242; grain 
used as, 279, 300; immobilization of, 1290; 
international, 187, 449, 657, 658, 830,1480; 
3261.3 B b 


shortage of, 393, 403, 1290, 1293; of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, 134, 135, 165, 185, 187, 
587, 1046, 1291, 1356; of A 1 Mina, 88, 105; 
of Areus, 186; of Asia Minor, 229,448,449, 
655* 657, 661, 662, 744? 1294, 1529; 

Athenian, 164, 401, 631, 742-4, 1290, 1292, 
1356, 1502-4; of the Balkan peninsula, 
161, 449, 744, 764, 1511; of the Bosporan 
kingdom, 161, 744; of Byzantium, 161, 
446; of Callatis, 161, 446; of Corinth, 164, 
186; of Corinthian Gulf, 1467; of Egypt, 
185, 300, 399 - 404 ? 449 ? 462, 659, 712, 734, 
909? ii 53 ? 1295, 1296, 1551; of Euxine 
trade, 587, 588; of Greece, 187, 449, 604, 
655, 1529; of Greek cities, 164, 187, 1287, 
1292, 1356; of Italy, 124, 125, 1467, 1529; 
of Lysimachus, 161, 587, 588; of Mace¬ 
donia, 633; of Palestine, 402, 658; of 
Pergamon, 187, 1293; of Persian Empire, 
83? 85, 105, 135, 1324, 1325; of Pontic 
regions, 161, 830; of Priene, 187, 448, 657; 
of Rhodes, 161, 680, 1292; Roman, 960, 
1290; of Seleucid Empire, 446-51, 455, 461, 
5 ^ 7 ? 657-9; of Sicily, 124, 1467; of the 
Successors, 165, 187; of Syracuse, 124, 
125; of Thracians and Celts, 1289. 

Current accounts, 405, 1276. 

Curtains of Pergamon, see Aulaea. 

Custodiae , of publicani , 982- 

Customs barriers, 385. 

Customs duties, 444, 1648; in Delos, 233, 
235; in Egypt, 227, 337, 352, 384, 385, 389, 
394, 398, 669, 1150, 1300, 1371, 1392; re¬ 
missions of, 881, 1399, on honey, 296, on 
olive oil, 305, 356, 385, 1252, 1389, 1553, 
on wine, 355, 1252, 1300, 1404; in Greek 
cities, 185; in Greece, 749; in Miletus, 669, 
671; in Rhodes, 226, 771, 1144, 1486; of 
Roman provinces, 471, 812, 814, 817, 945, 
948, 957, 982, 1562, 1648; in Seleucid 
Empire, 464, 471; exemption from, 463. 

Customs officers, 211, 1402. 

Cyclades, 763, 993, League of the cities of, 
11. 

Cydonia, 785. 

Cyllene, Mount, 1169. 

Cyme, 184, 426, 593, 650, 807, 808. 

Cynics, 192, mo, mi, 1129,1132,1358,1359, 
1593 ? 1594 . 

Cynoscephalae, battle of, 53, 55, 57, 70, 629, 
631, 655, 679, 781, 1469. 

Cynthus, Mount, 796, 1518. 

Cyprus, 221, 1403, 1571, 1644; amnesty 
decrees, 873, 907, 1541, 1550-2; city-kings, 
1612; coin hoards, 1352; coinage, 84, 802, 
1417; economic conditions, 222, 239, 914, 
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915; forests, 1168-70, 1255, 1256, 1612, 
1613; hellenization, see Hellenization; in¬ 
dustry : pottery, 1209, 1446, textiles, 1222; 
metals, see Metals; mint of, 399; pirates, 
202, 774, 1364; political conditions, 14, 17, 
336, 965* 975. 97 6 . L3 26 : dominion of 
Ptolemies, 13, 16, 332, 334, 338, 339, 351, 
873. 875, 876, 1375, 1400, relations with 
Phoenicia, 80, 339; trade, 88, 93, 169, 339, 
368, 381, 630, 1613, in grain, see Grain. 

Cyrenaica, amnesty decrees, 907; economic 
and social conditions, 333, 916, 917, 1398; 
grain of, see Grain; horses of, see Horses; 
industry, terracottas, 212,616; orientaliza- 
tion, 71; political conditions, 332,333,336, 
774, 875, 876, 993, 1150; royal land, 815; 
trade, 368. 

Cyrene, 168, 332, 333, 973, mo, 1354, 1398, 
1552; coinage of, 399; inscriptions, 915-17, 
1313. 1329. 1542 , i 55 °> * 57 °- 

Cyrrhestica, 479, 843. 

Cyrrhus,479, 1439. 

Cyrus, king of Persia, 77. 

Cyrus (Kura), river, 456. 

Cythnos, 949, 1191. 

Cytisus, 1609. 

* Cyzicenes587, 1453. 

Cyzicus, 809, 926, 1221, 1453. *454. 1647; 
clearing-house for Euxine trade, 586, 587, 
1264; coinage, 76, 587, 830, 1356, 1454 ; 
coins, 114, 117, 136; economic conditions, 
589, 673, 830, 977, 1144, 1273, 1454 ; in¬ 
dustry, metal, 650; navy, 772; political 
conditions, 27, 35, 185, 588, 589, 674, 827, 
829, 830, 953, 1348, 1355, 1453, 1454, 1523, 
1530; relations with Bithynia, 567, 588, 
589, 772, with Byzantium, 590, with Per- 
gamon, 554, 556, 588, 589, 641, 1444, 1448, 
1450, 1453, 1646, with Rome, 944, 977, 998, 
999. 1577; tax on fisheries, 1644; trade, 
117, 175, 228, 232, 245. 5*5. 587. 589> 830, 
I 4 S 4 * 

Daimachus, embassy to India, 459, 1217. 

Dairies, on royal estates, 1190. 

Dakke, 382. 

Dalmatian coast, 1511, 1512. 

Damas, of Pergamon, 565. 

Damascene, steel, 1218,1623. 

Damascus, 351, 510, 511, 848, 867, 1231,1441, 
1536, 1538; economic structure, 79; plan 
of, 485, 1051,1587; routes to, 462,841, 865, 
866; trade, 697; vine-planting, 1163; 
weights of, 454. 

Damiadas, 952, 953, 1112. 

Damion, 753. 


Damon Peripoltas, 1558. 

Bafioaia *<o/>a, 1375. 

Dancers, 747,1085-7,1597; Castanet dancers, 
747, 1087, 1597. 

Sdv€lCL €fl7TOptK(lf 67O. 

Daniel, Book of, 47. 

Danube, 118, 120, 985, 986, 989; Celts on, 
25, 581,1351; fisheries, 1177; Scythians on, 
596 . b 

Danubian, Celts, coinage of, 161; regions, 
coin hoards, 1504; trade, 93, 103, 118-20, 
161, 768, 769, 1253, 1264, 1355, 1518,1555, 

hair aval, 1561. 

Daphne, 67, 497, 518, 699, 703, 1350, 1645. 

SaiffCXeta, 1359. 

Dardanelles, 12, 572, 586, 13x5. 

Dardanians, 39, 758, 759,985-7; slaves, 1262, 
I 5 I 5 - 

Dardanos, 560. 

Darius I, the Great, 77, 82, 281, 1150, 1163, 
1607; III, 128, 262, 281, coin, 76; son of 
Phamaces, 979. 

Dascylium, 128, 561, 590. 

Dates, 319; prices of, 537; taxes on, 467. 

Daulis, 941, 1558. 

Dea Syria, 438, 506. 

Dead Sea, 1176. 

Debasing of silver coinage, 712, 1494; see 
Coinage. 

Debtors, selling into slavery of, 894. 

Debts, abolition of, see Abolition; of cities, 
953 . 954 * 973 . i 37 i. 1464. 1467; collection 
of, by Delos, 139, 140; to the State in 
Egypt, 317, 1547, 1548; private, 317; of 
vassal kings to Rome, 980. 

Decisiones , 1573. 

Declaration, of domestic animals, 295; of 
property, 1499; of slaves, 342, 343. 

Decutna, 467, 8x2-18, 946, 955, 965-7, 982, 
997, 1526, 1560, 1561, 1563, 1564, 1567-9, 
1577; immunity, 818; see Severny. 

Decumani , 1561, 1578. 

Dedications, to temples, 165, 219, 220, 230, 
1372, 1411. 

Dediiio, 529. 

Deforestation, 91,1021, 1168-70,, 

Deigma, of Rhodes, 681. 

Deinocrates, 1235. 

Deiotarus, Galatian tetrarch, 821, 837, 996, 
ii 94 . 1533 . 1576. 

hcKarapxCai, division into, 1591. 

8e*ari7, tax, 337, 444, 445. 464. 466, 467. 47°, 
562, 1434, 1440 , 145 °. I5 2 6, 1567, 1577; 
remission, 1434; see Decuma. 

StKaratvai, 387. 

Delicacies, trade in, 745. 
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Delos, 779,1355,1369,1370,1468, 1488,1513, 
1519, 1596, 1598; archaeological evidence, 
221, 1371; associations, see Associations; 
Athenian clemchy, 231, 233, 738, 741, 778, 
788,1502; banking, see Banking ; clearing¬ 
house for trade, see Clearing-houses; col¬ 
lection of loans, 139, 140; cults, 792, 794, 
922, 1491, 1518, 1555; currencies of, 742, 
743, 1502, 1503; economic conditions, 127, 
139, 190, 191, 221, 233, 235-7, 585, 736, 778, 
798, 1145, 1371, 1505; foreigners in, 190, 
225, 233, 236, 741, 742, 790, 791, 798, 922, 
1271,1370,1505,1517,1531,1555,1585: Ita¬ 
lians see Italian merchants and Italians; 
Orientals, 793, 864, 870, 1247, 1491, 1492; 
free port, 738, 741, 742, 771, 777, 778, 788, 
1242, 1267; gift of grain to, 232, i486; 
industry, 798: art products, 1519, bronze 
ware, 100, 796, metallurgy, 376, mosaics, 
379, 702, 793, 1519, 1540, pottery, 616, 651, 
742, 797, i 4 ° 7 > j 4 6 i> * 5 ° 2 , tr ade, 653, 797; 
pirates, 198, 202, 223, 954, 955, 1362, 1564; 
political conditions, 231, 236, 827, 838, 864, 
947, 998, 1024, 1448, 1469, 1502, 1518, 1532, 
1554; relations to Athens, see Athens, to 
Macedonia, 39, 232, 1375, to the kings of 
Pontus, 833, 834, 941, 1558, 1559, to 
Ptolemies, 38, 226, 231, 232, 692, 794, 1280, 

1488, 1518, to Rhodes, see Rhodes, to 
Rome, 787, to Seleucids, 692, 693, 702, 

1489, role in the Aegean, see Aegean; 
prices, see Prices; revenues of the city, 
234; slaves, revolt of, 756, 798, 807; social 
structure, 790, 799, 1186, 1359; supply of 
foodstuffs, 1273, 1488; taxes, 233-5, 2 4 2 > 
a temple city, 190, 221; temple of Apollo, 
190, 230, 231, 310, 790, 1122, 1144, 1484: 
accounts of, 190, 191, 231, 233-5, 2 5 8 , 2 59> 
311, 796, 798, 1255, 1373, 1374, 1490, bank¬ 
ing activity, 231,1279,1280,1371, economy 
of, 230, 233-6, 1373, 1617, inventories, 
165, 463, 79^ *333, 1371; i4°9* M 22 , 1446, 

1490, 1492, votive offerings, 371, 463, see 
Gifts; trade, 190, 221, 233, 235, 654, 788, 
790, 799, 869, 959, 1169, 1268, 1372, 1373, 
1518: competition with Athens, 216-18, 
in caravan goods, 778, 795, in grain, see 
Grain, international, 702, 741, 744, in 
slaves, see Slaves, transit, 190, 744, 786, 
788, in wine, 790,1488, in the Aegean, 139, 
190, 230-3, 741, with Alexandria, 235, 397, 
761, 791, 920-3, 1555, with Asia Minor, see 
Asia Minor, with Bithynia, 791, with the 
Bosporus, 598, with Chios, 245, with 
Egypt, 216, 231, 392, 794, 795, 797, 922-4, 
927,1488,1518, with Greece, 742, 743, 794, 


797, 1518, with Italy, see Italy, with 
Lampsacus, 589, with Macedonia, 218, 
232, 253, 1255, Oriental, 179, 180, 702, 787, 
1491, 1492, with Pergamon, 654, 797, with 
Phoenicia, see Phoenicia, with Pontus, 
834, with Rhodes, 231, 235, 744, 797, 
1488, with Rome, 1267, with S. Russia, 
see Russia, with Seleucid Empire, see 
Seleucid Empire, with Sinope, 831; 
weights, 1431. 

Delphi, 220, 221, 565, 740, 756, 1218, 1320, 
1 596~8; asylia , 197, 200, 
609, 1363; economic conditions, 218, 614, 
1618; foreign judges, 613, 614; foreigners 
in, 609, 6x4; gifts to, see Gifts; manu¬ 
missions, 207, 626, 1262,1466-8, 1501, 1515, 
1646; political conditions, 39,197, 216, 219, 
220,613-15, 940,995,1484,1517,1534,1557: 
Celtic invasion, 26, 200, 218-20, 1123; rela¬ 
tions with Aetolians, see Aetolians, with 
Bithynian kings, 783,827, with Pergamon, 
803, 827, 1448, 1451, 1473, 15 20 ; slaves 
627, 783, 1466, 1468; a temple-city, 190, 
212; temple of, 165, 200, 219, 614, 675, 748, 
75 6 , 763* 7 8 3 » 94 o, ii 22 . 1363; theoroi, 

216,608,609, 676,1460; trade, 618, 675,676. 

Delphinion, in Miletus, 665. 

Delta, 162,318, 361, 711, 733,1198; irrigation 
of land, 363,364; reclamation of, 362,1161. 

Demaratids, 151. 

Demas, 1093. 

Demeter, temple of, in Pergamon, 554, 661, 
1449. 

Demetrian war, 39, 41, 199, 217, 222, 1361, 

1364, 1365* 1368, 1369- 

Demetrias, 21, 137, 157, 251, 613, 626, 632, 
1264, 1265, 1467, 1471. 

Demetrius I Poliorcetes of Macedonia, 2,15, 
18, 1315, 1354, 1434, 1612, 1626;'coinage, 
185; coins of, 184, 1357; cult of, 1315; 
currency, 1356; expedition to Babylonia, 
12-14, 476 ; financing of military opera¬ 
tions, 138-40; fleet of, see Fleet; founda¬ 
tion of cities, 251; relations to army, 19- 
21, 144, 148, 1345, to Greece, 14-17, 19, 
20, 141, 142, 193, 215, 216, 1255, 1341, to 
Greek cities of Asia Minor, 153, 154, 173, 
*348, 1362, 1363, of Macedonia, 250; to 
Greek islands, 15, 16, 29, 231, 237; with 
pirates, 147, 185, 196, 1361; ruler of the 
Aegean, 19, 22, 31; struggle for empire, 
11, 12, 14-17, 19-21, 23, 158, 1315, 1316, 
1340, 1365; struggle with Rhodes, 15, 16, 
146-8, 225, 463, 677, 1149, i 2 33 , I2 3 d, i34o. 

Demetrius II of Macedonia, 31, 39, 216-18, 
232, 250, 253, 255, 1317, 1372. 
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Demetrius I Soter of Syria, 494, 521, 777, 
1516; coins, 1540; financial policy, 467, 
469, 1434 ; weights, 452-4. 

Demetrius II of Syria, 60,68,846,1534 ; coins, 
701, 1492; financial policy, 467, 470, 1434. 

Demetrius I, son of Euthydemus, of Bactria, 

46, 542-5; 55°; 55L 7°5; coi ^ of ; 6°4- 

Demetrius of Amyzon, 1521, 1522. 

Demetrius of Callatis, 1584, 

Demetrius of Phalexum, 9, 269, 1135, 1144, 
1379; * 383 ; 1601, 1604, 1625. 

Demetrius of Pharos, 51, 230, 1458. 

Demetrius, son of Demetrius, of Baetocaece, 
494; 495; 5 l8 - 

Demetrius, royal official, letter of, 402,1269, 
1275, 1417, 1628, 1629. 

Democritus of Abdera, 1183, 161 r; Bolus, 
see Bolus. 

Demodamas, 174, 456, 1432. 

Demoi (Srjfioi), 8, 684, n8r, 1440. 

Sijfios, 482, 858, 976, 1047. 

$T]fx6<jiot (public slaves), 670, 1117, 1260; 
•y€wpyol } 1591; tarpoi (public doctors), 1091. 

Demosthenes, 113, 163, 652, 1329. 

Dentheletae, 987. 

Denunciations, 725, 973, 1003. 

Denunciators (pL^wrat), see Informers. 

Depopulation, 72, 714, 726, 906, 908. 

Deportatio ad aquam, 1578. 

Deposits, 405,1278-80,1282,1284,1438,1442. 

Depositum irregulare , 1442. 

hepfjLarrjpa, 310. 

Desert police, tax for, 1482. 

SeCTfXWTCUy 361. 

Destruction, of cities and crops, 192, 193, 
*95; 739- 

Deubner, Jr., Dr., 1480. 

Devastation, of country, 137, 142, 192, 195, 
196, 605, 606, 617, 626, mo, 1459. 

Diades, 1236. 

Biaypatftrj cnropov , 279, 286, 303, 1382. 

Siaypanfiara, 1475; in Egypt, 256, 280, 303, 
3 ° 6 ; 3 2 4 ; 340 ; Jl6, 1069, 1286, 1365, I39I, 
1395, 1402, 1630; in Macedonia, 632, 1319, 
1342, 1429, 1470; in Rhodes, 1485; in 
Seleucid Empire, 488. 

Bialpecnsy 495* 

BiaXavpa , 1115. 

BidXida, 165, 1353. 

BiaiiiaBoicns, 278. 

335. 

&ta<J€icjp,ol, 725. 

Sia-ray/iara, 324, 915, 1005. 

Dicaearchus, Aetolian corsair, 51,1458; high 
official in Egypt, 1548. 

Dicaeus, 834. 


Didyma, temple of, 174, 175, 426, 431, 439, 
666, 667, 824, 1440, 1530, 1560; gifts to, see 
Gifts; inventories of, 165. 

Didymea, sister of Seleucus I, 476. 

Didymeia, games, 667, 825. 

Die-cutters, 18. 

Diegylis, Thracian king, 766, 8or. 

BiKauopLaTa , 256, 1376. 

SiKacrTCLiy 348, 1476. 

Dikes in Egypt, 275, 317, 714, 892, 893,1170, 

1381, 1420, 1551. 

SipOipLTTJS, 1343. 

Dinnus, soldier, 1415. 

Dinnys, 1495* 

Dio Cassius, 44, 1003, 1005. 

Dio Chrysostomus, 169, 681, 1359. 

Diocleides, 1625. 

Diodes I, archon, 1361; II, archon, 1361; 
robber, 877. 

Diodorus, 1,15, 24, 44, 45,130,131, 141, 142, 
146, i5 8 ; 3^3; 681, 925, 1137, 1138, 1344, 
1347, 1607; Pasparus, see Pasparus. 

Diodotus, king of Bactria, 43,184, 542,1425; 
Tryphon, see Tryphon. 

Dioecetes (SkhkijtiJ?), economic manage¬ 
ment of Egypt, 256, 269, 298, 299, 305, 314, 
404, 419, 715, 721, 724, 725, 896, 1274, 1376, 

1382, 1421: administration of provinces, 
335; 338-40, 1398; local BioiKT)Tal, 269, 344, 
1400; in Seleucid Empire, 440. 

Diogenes Laertius, 126, 163, 1146, 1353; the 
Cynic philosopher, 1353,1456; of Seleuceia, 
1426. 

Diognetus of Rhodes, 1233, 1236. 

Dion, sanctuary of, 201, 1364. 

Dion, city in Palestine, 347. 

Dionysiac, mysteries at Alexandria, 796; 
technitai (artistes), 661, 662, 749, 793, 806, 
827, 838, 1048-50, 1065, 1085, 1086, 1363, 
1364, 1506, 1507, 1521, 1532, 1561, 1586, 
1596, privileges of, 200, 643, 945,1048,1363, 
1463, 1506, 1560, 1561. 

Aiovvolos BlOvvos, 288. 

Dionysius, of Byzantium, 591,1372: Cassius, 
1183, 1189, 1192-4; epistolographus of 
Antiochus IV, 518, 699, 1156; son of 
Heracleon, tyrant, 1533; librarian of 
Apollonius, 1589; Petosarapis, see Peto- 
sarapis; ruler of Syracuse (the elder), 120, 
1162, 1335, 1626. 

Dionysopolis, on the Euxine, 674, 986; in 
Phrygia, 645, 1476. 

Dionysus, 407, 409, 1048; temple of, in 
Pergamon, 661, in Teos, 824; Cadmeios, 
temple of, 1363; Kathegemon, 1049, 
temple of, 661. 
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Diophanes of Bithynia, 1183, 1194. 

Diophantus, 1512, 1584. 

Dioptra of Heron, 1214, 1622. 

Diorite, 1176. 

Dioscuri-Cabiri, 833. 

Dioscurias, 586. 

Dioscurides, dioeceies , 725; of Samos, artist, 
1506. 

Dioskome, 504. 

Diotimus, banker, 947; son of Dionysius, 341. 

Diotogenes, the Pythagorean, 1347, 1595. 

Diphilus, of Athens, 1146; of Siphnos, 
physician, 357, 1090; of Sinope, writer of 
comedies, 1604. 

Disintegration of Hellenistic world, 69, 71. 

SwTTopeiv, 365, 1187, 1405, 1406, 1618. 

Disturbances in Greek cities (rapaxal, exOpa , 
8 ia<f>opa), 140, 209, 224, 225, 1527, 

Divine descent of Hellenistic rulers, 431, 
1426. 

Dnieper, river, 106,108, 596, 599, 1177, 1263. 

Dniester, river, 106, 1177, 1263. 

Dobrudja, 599. 

Docimium in Phrygia, 1176, 1425. 

Docimus, 1425. 

Doctors (< larpoC ), 519, 883, 1117, 1133, 1374, 
1598, 1600, 1650; in the armies, 146; chief, 
1091, 1093, 1599; court, 1093, 1094, 1544, 
1599; lecturers, 1596, 1598; public, 1091, 
1597, 1598; salaries, 1601; ship’s, 686; see 
Medical and Physicians. 

Dodona, temple of, 201, 212, 1364. 

Dogs, 359, 1162, 1164. 

BoKifxaorai , 1419. 

Dolabella, C. Cornelius, 948, 985, 1002, 1003, 

1574 , 1579 - 

Doliche, temple, 510. 

8o/xa, 1339. 

Domains, of Hellenistic kings, 1195; of 
Attalids, 338; of Macedonian kings, 250-3, 
758; of Persian nobles, 81; of Ptolemies, 
717, 906, 1196, 1198; of Successors, 156; 
see Estates. 

Domestic animals, in Egypt, 203, 292-5,315; 
acclimatization of, 1162, 1164; improve¬ 
ment of breeds, 359; registration, 294, 295; 
trade, 1276. 

Dominium in solo provinciali , 1525. 

Domitian, emperor, 932. 

Don, river, ic6, 118, 769, 1x77. 

Donations, in Greek cities, 1463, 1464; to 
cities and temples, 1278, 1279, 1474; see 
Gifts. 

Donkeys, 292, 293, 315, 359, 536, 1190, 1386; 
taxes on, 314. 

Dora, 843. 


Doreai (hwptal), 1195, 1307, 1339, 1340, 1421; 
given by Alexander the Great, 1314, 1340; 
in Asia Minor, 278, 640, 1155; in Egypt, 
277, 278, 289, 291, 297, 353, 411, 414, 415, 
420, 422, 718, 903, 906, 1071, 1153, 1180, 
1x97, 1378, 1396; commercial activity of 
owners of, 1270, 1275; industry on, 1229; 
in form of revenue from taxes, 896, 1421, 
1498, 1499, 1548; system of granting of, 
731, 732; in Pergamon, 561, 563, 1450; in 
the Seleucid Empire, 493,1103,1104,1155; 
of the Successors, 137; of Apollonius the 
dioeceies , 289, 420-2, 718, 731,1197^9, 1396, 
1420-2: acclimatization of plants, &c., 
1164,1165, agriculture, 364. 365,1198,1199, 
bee-keeping, 1386,. cattle, 293, 294, 358, 
359,1386, commercial dealings, 1275, docu¬ 
ments concerning, 256, 1422, Greeks in, 
331, 420, 421,1074,1199, industry, 308, 381, 
1389, 1390, 1412, irrigation, 360, labour, 
322, 1420, 1644, planting of trees, 299, 354- 
7, 420, 1199, 1404, of vines, 353, 354, 420, 
1199, 1403, production of olive oil, 355, 
356, reclamation of land, 361, ships, part 
of, 314, use of iron, 362, 363, 1197, 1405; 
see Zenon; of Ptolemy, son of Lysimachus, 
336, 647, 1477. 

hoptKT 7 )TOS xd>P a > 267 , 482 . 

Dorimachus, 611. 

Dorion, 1420. 

Dorylaus, 833. 

Dowries, in Athens, 163; in Delphi, 614. 

Drainage, 360, 728, 1160, 1161, 1214, 1232, 
1608. 

Drangiana, 461; mines, 1175. 

hpavtTai, 754. 

Draught animals, 319, 1190; compulsory 
service of, 182, 275; private, in Egypt, 292, 
314, 421; registration of, 292; requisition 
of, 192, 315, 894, 1013; royal, in Egypt, 
292; shortage of, 292, 720; taxes on, 242, 
314; cattle, distribution of, in Egypt, 293. 

Drave, river, 120. 

Dresses, 164, 1257, 1352. 

Drivers, 315, 317, 940, 1451. 

Druggists, 1089, 1597, 1599: drugs, 1599. 

Drymus, 941, 1558. 

Dualism in Egyptian organization, 267, 400, 
405 - 

Ducks, 1167, 1193, 1612. 

Dues, harbour, see Harbours; for hunting 
in Egypt, 296; from private land in 
Seleucid Empire, 496; in kind from 
peasants in Egyptian dominions, 1401; 
right of collecting in Egypt, 415; of serfs 
in Seleucid Empire, 495. 
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Dumatha, 458, 867, 1541. 

Suva/zeL?, 1344. 

Dura'Europus, 489, 523, 536, 541,1141,1437. 
1537, 1561; archaeological evidence, 862, 
1038, 1100, 1223, 1583, 1624, 1649 ; archi¬ 
tecture, 1052,1053,1588,1596; associations 
in, 1062, 1065, 1591; bourgeoisie of, 1156; 
coinage, 489 ; coin circulation, 448, 451, 
I 43°> I43h 1539; colony of, 427, 461, 488, 
491; constitution of, 482, 485-7, 840, 857, 
1438; documentary evidence, 423, 425, 
1047, 1313, 1423; excavations of, 427, 
1051, 1424; foundation of, 476, 483, 491, 
1436; gods of, 424, 438; Greeks in, 519, 
1061, 1075; industry: pottery, local, 1350, 
imported, 160, 651, 700, 1351, 1446, 1491; 
irrigation, 1162; laws, 1050, 1587; Mace¬ 
donian settlers, 487-9, 497, 498, 501; 
military settlement, 484, 491, 501; mint, 
489; orientalization, 522, 523, 1443; 

Parthian domination, 427, 483, 486, 856, 
857 i 861; plan of, 485, 1051, 1587; relations 
with Palmyra, 424, 522, 791, 1517, 1585; 
royal judges, 508, 1429; slaves, 1435; 
social and economic conditions, 856-9, 
1438; territory of, 488, 489, 511, 697, 857, 
1162; trade, 463, 489, 540, i486: caravan, 
1246,1626, local, 1271,1272; vine-planting, 
1165. 

Duris, 1361, 1606. 

Duties, on export and import, 633; on 
maritime commerce, 229; on frontiers of 
satrapies, 44; see Customs duties. 

Dyaleis, phratry of, 1618. 

Dyed stuffs of Phoenicia, 1222. 

Dyeing, 564, 1225, 1226, 1624; materials, 

1245- 

Dyes, 386, 1226. 

Dyme in Achaea, 142, 722, 757, 995, 1346, 
1472, 1576. 

Dynasteiai (Siwaffrctat), in Asia Minor, 248, 
33 6 > 589* 592, 646, 979; in Cyprus, 336; in 
Cyrenaica, 336; in Pergamon, see Perga- 
mon; in Seleucid Empire, 336, 507, 848. 

Dynastic, coins, 656,659, 840; cults, 145, 439, 
486, 661, 704, 857, 1047-9, 1438, 1499; 
names of cities, 479, 482, 570, 703, 1438, 
1649 5 troubles in Hellenistic States, 43, 68, 
71, 72, 430, 530, 597, 696, 719, 720, 781, 783, 
784, 841, 843, 871, 874-8, 921, 1075, 1516, 
^ 542 , 1554 . 

Dynasts (hvvdorai), 502, 743, 839, 843, 849, 
860, 865, 982, 991, 1001, 1005, 1347, 1399, 
1440, 1533; coinage of, 659, 853. 

Dyrrhachium (Epidamnus), 48, 120, 769, 
988, 1562; coinage, 769, 1292, 1512. 


Ebony, 107, 366, 409. 

Ecbatana, 435, 461, 480, 1427. 

Ecclesiastes, 351, 1403. 

Economic, initiative in Egypt, 273, 274, in 
Greece, 273; isolation of Hellenistic king¬ 
doms, end of, 249; organization, types of, 
75, 440-2, in the Persian Empire, 77; ruin 
of the Hellenistic world, 71; sanctions, 
737, 738; self-sufficiency, see Self- 

sufficiency; unity of Hellenistic world, 
654 , 737. 1019. 

‘Economics’ (book II) ascribed to Aris¬ 
totle, 74, 75, 440-6. 

Ecphantus, 1343. 

Ecron, 494. 

Edessa-Orrhoe-Antioch, 476, 477, 479, 491, 
510, 842, 866, 1533, 1540; coin of, 694. 

Edom, mines of, 853, 1614. 

iy X wpta vo/u/ia, 1069. 

tyx<*>pl°s VOjXOSy 1069. 

cySoxet? (or ocSoxeiy), 228, 692, 742, 1268, 
1275, 1518, 1628. 

Zyyvoi, 273, 328, 1498. 

iy/cdroxoi, 735, 1497. 

cy^A^/iara, 446. 

cyKT7)<ns yrjs Kal oUias, 204, 205, 446. 

iyKVKXiov, 316, 445, 1392. 

Egnatia, via, 987. 

Egypt, 248, 261, 262, 318, 350, 421, 637, 1405, 
1417; agriculture, see Agriculture; aris¬ 
tocracy, see Aristocracy; army, see 
Armies; art, 82, 86; bourgeoisie , see 
Bourgeoisie ; x^P a 9 see X<*>P a ? city-like 
settlements, 361, 420, 476; communica¬ 
tions, improvement of, 132, 134; cults, 
43 s . 439. 1063, 1429, 1593, see Royal and 
Dynastic; currency, see Currency; dual¬ 
ism in organization, 267, 400, 405; eco¬ 
nomic conditions, 77, 81, 82, 158, 403, 407, 
409, 410, 414, 586, 734-6, 891, 1021, 1250, 

I 1296, 1551, 1552: com economy, 1286, dis¬ 
organization of, 712-18, 724, 734, 878, 906- 
10, 1029, 1241, 1286, 1551, distribution of 
wealth, 1153, 1154, self-sufficiency, 263, 
271. 352 . 3 ^ 3 ^ 7 . 38 i> 4 0I > 707 . 1295; 

foreigners, see Foreigners; Greek aspect 
of, 264, 265; Greek cities in, see Greek 
cities; Greeks, see Greeks; hellenization, 
351, 367, 882, 883, 886, 889, 912, 1063, 1071, 
1072,1099,1139,1168,1544,1593; industry, 
81, 207, 300-2,331,366,378, 918,1422,1620: 
conflicts in, 411, foreigners in, 326, 331, 
hellenization of, 367, 1227, labour in, 322, 
343, methods of, 352, needs of, 386, 396, 
organization by Ptolemies, 301-8, 311,313, 
35 6 > 366. 3 6 7. 3 8i > taxes on > 337; faience. 
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366,368,370,372,375, ion, 1208,1209,1407, 
1408, trade in, 107,169, 369,676,1257,1446, 
1484; glass, 366, 370-4, 539, 698,1024,1211, 
1408,1409, 1446, 1553,1554, trade, 107, 112, 
169, 370-4, 396, 676, 918, 1257, 1409, 1484, 
1553? * 6 48; jewellery, 260, 371, 374, 378, 
390,1623, trade, 314, 390; metal, 260, 298, 
300, 374-6, 378, 391, 730, 1215, 1217, 1221, 
1222, 1410, 1411, 1554, trade, 85, 114, 116, 
375) 376,39^ 854,1325; paper and papyrus, 
300, 310-12, 366, 367, 1391, trade, 169, 
310-12, 393, 564, 918, 1257; pottery, 260, 
367-70, 375, 855, 1207, 1208, 1406, trade, 
368, 651; textiles, 122, 300-2, 305-8, 357, 
366 > 367* 376 , 311 > 379 - 8 ^ 54 °> 884, 918, 

920, 1223-9, 1277, 1629, trade, 169, 306, 
3°7> 317 > 380, 1412; toreutics, 378, 390; 
sculpture, 380; labour, see Labour; land, 
see Land; laoi (Aaot), see Aaoi; laws, see 
Laws; liturgies, see Liturgies; Macedon¬ 
ians in, see Macedonians; medical service, 
1090-3, 1600; mineral resources, 297, 298, 
3 6 2* 363* 38i-3> 417 * ™lh Ix 73> ii 74 , see 
Mines; natives, see Natives; navy, see 
Navies; orientalization, 71, 1098; Persian 
domination, see Persian; political con¬ 
ditions, 5, 22, 23, 27, 82, 189, 261, 262, 876, 
1027, 1028: decay, 910-13, 1029, internal 
troubles, 723, 871, 873, 874, 876, 877, 879, 
882, 898, 899, 917, isolation, 56, 403, 711, 
1294, 1295, political philosophy, 264, 267- 
9, 271; population of, 722, 724, 9x0-13, 
1136-9,1497,1605; postal service, 314,315; 
prices, see Prices; priests, see Priests; 
private property, 273, 274, 73 2 > 733* i*53) 
1380,1499 > relation of Alexandria to, 415; 
revenues, see Revenues; routes to, 387, 
388, 841, 867, 924, 926-9, 985; royal 
peasants, see Royal; serfs, 1184, 1185; 
slavery, 321, 322, 343; slaves, see Slaves; 
social and economic conditions, 705, 715, 
728,884,910,913,1309; sources of informa¬ 
tion, 24, 45, 47) 255, 259, 260, 301, 1073, 
1076, 1313, 1541; taxation, see Taxation; 
temples, see Temples; trade, 350, 411, 
711, 744, 903,917, 928, 929,1028,1041,1239, 

1256, 1274, 1371: barter, 263, 403, 1247, 
1418, caravan, see Caravan, export, 307, 
310, 312, 367, 372, 373, 375, 376, 386, 399, 
564, 618, 1257, 1276, 1394, grain, 98, in, 
169, 172, 300, 359, 360, 365, 366, 384, 393, 
5 8 7) 795) 9°9) 9^8,1248-52,1277,1354,1392, 
1414, 1416,1462,1551, import, 228, 362, 367, 
381, 386, 394, 396) 409 , 533) 1252-4^ 1256, 

1257, of olive oil, see Olive oil, inter¬ 
national, 30, 89, 264, 331, 353, 386-97, 4°L 


402, 443, 455, 713, 1244, 1270, 1413, 1494) 
local, 304, 305, 308, 311, 313, 314, 316, 331, 
1239, 1270, 1274, 1275, 1277, see Concessio¬ 
naires, Licences, Retail trade, Supervision, 
taxes, 233, 235, 242, 316, 337, transit, 386, 
389, 393 ) 455 ) 9 j 8, 1239 ) with Aegean, 112, 
225, 231, 245, 386, 392-4, 407, 711-13, 918, 
1025,1553; with Asia Minor, 384, 394, 407, 
565; with dominions, 227, 293, 297, 335, 
346 , 37 °) 381, 383 - 5 ) 396 ) 397 ) 1265, 1407, 
1613; eastern, 386-9, 795, 923-5, 928, 929, 
985, 1414, 1432, 1555; with Greece, 90, 93, 
104, 162, 169, 311, 359, 360) 366, 367, 394, 
712, 795, 1033, 1252, 1253, 1411; with 
Palestine, 85, 256, 293, 371, 384, 385, 388, 
539 ) * 3 2 5 ) I 37 °) *4°9) }V 3 '> with Persia, 84, 
85, 590; with Somaliland, 711, 922, 1246, 
1247, 1462; western, 82, 293, 394-7, 399, 
449 ) 7 i 2 ) 713, 1371, 1414, 1555; see Africa, 
Arabia, Athens, Carthage, Delos, Euxine, 
India, Italy, Phoenicia, Rhodes, S. Russia, 
Syria; villages, see Villages; wars, 189; 
weights, 1298-1301; working classes, see 
Working classes. See also Ptolemies. 
Egypto-Arabian, coin hoards, 1326; mints, 

1324* 

Eikoste (eiKoaTT)), Pergamon, 562. 
elprjvdpxrjSf 1044. 
clpijvr), 193, 1359. 

ct<j<t>opal, 139, 643, 750, 751, 753, 810, 811, 947) 
948, 952, 987, 988, 1305, 1463, 1507, 1561, 
1574, 1575; immunity from, 1561. 
€iaypa<f>rj, 645. 

* EKaratos , potter, 797. 
c/caro( 7 T^, 671. 
iKXtoprjois, 291, 647, 898. 

€K€X€tpia, 200, 1006. 

€*<f>opta, 444; in Asia Minor, 466; in Egypt, 
279) 285, 290, 337, 414, 7°7) 7i8,1382, 1420; 
in Pergamon, 562; in Syria, 464; see Rents. 
€KAoyiOT77$, 269. 

€#c7rw/xara, 539. 

Elaea, 209, 554, 556, 565, 804, 807, 1265,1268, 
1525. 

Elaean Gulf, 556. 

Elaeans, 1365. 

i\aif>poTOKla , 810. 

cA aUfirropoiy 1628. 

tXaixa <f>oprla, 1404. 

iXaiKty 302, 305, 1389; ton}, 302. 

cAcuo *<17777 Aot, 1628. 

tXatov, 356. 

iXaicovat, 1124, 1269. 

cXatwvts, 355. 

iXaioir&Xai, 1277, 1517. 

iXaiovpyoL, 303. 
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Elam, 77, 90, 428, 436, 437, 477, 480, 1322, 
1425, i486. 

Elamitic cities, 1156,1438. 

Elatea, 1598. 

Electron coinage, 580. 

El-Ela, 387. 

Elephantine, 82, 257, 258, 265. 

Elephants, battle of, 27, 432; of Antigonus, 
13; in the Hellenistic armies, 1232; of 
Pergamon, 433; of the Ptolemies, 292, 293, 
296 ,3819 3835 3 8 4 , 388,924,1392,1413. * 555 ; 
of Pyrrhus, 383, 432; of the Seleucids, 383, 
459; war, 432, 433, 453. 

Eleusis, 212, 871, 1144. 
eAet/flepa oobfiara, 1394. 
iXcvdcpla, 526, 609, 846. 

‘EXikwv, weaver in Cyprus, 1412. 

9 HXios AiKaioovv 808, 1524. 

Elis, 1169, 1615; coinage of, 628. 

El Khazne, 1536,1537. 

9 EXXrjV€s f see Hellenes. 
iXXtfiiviov, 671, i486. 

Embroidery, 300, 306. 
rjnepai ayvevTiKai, 1384. 

Emergency expenditure, 223; taxes, 471, 

53 *> 750 , 75 L *566. 

Emesa, see Hemesa. 

ip,<l>vT€vcds 9 496, 729, 887; see Emphyteutic 
and Land. 

Emigration, 168, 225, 624, 625, 1021, 1112, 
s ni3> *127, 1465. 

ifinenXcy pivot rats npou6hot$ f 880; see imne- 
7 tX eypivot rats npoooSois, 

Emphyteutic tenure of land, 290, 718, 726, 
# * 495 > * 498 . 

ipnopta, 444. 

ipnopta Kal Stay coy al, 445. 

Emporia, 15, 131, 211, 216, 225, 1042, 1404. 
ipnoptKd Savetd, 1482. 

CflTTOpOl, 228, 1268, 1269, 1275, 1277, 1417, 1504, 
1517, 1628, 1629. 

iv npoaoSq) rcov tckvcov rov fiaaiXicos, see 
Appanage. 
cvaXXag, 1186, 1618. 
evarov , IS5°* 

Endowments, 667, 669, 1373. 

Engineering, 1083, 1203, 1233, 1238,1620; see 
Military. 

Engineers, 146, 256, 298,360,1083,1096,1117, 
1160, 1172, 1232, 1233, 1235, 1236, 1625. 
Engines of war, see Military engines. 
Ennion, 1022, 1023. 

€VVOfllOV t 295, 302, 337, 346, 445, *386- 
CVOLKLdf 242. 

Enslavement, of free men, 322, 1109, 1262, 
1263, 1646; of Xaoi, see Xaoi; for non-pay¬ 


ment of debts, 317; of population during 
wars, 192-4, 197, 203, 204, 206, 207, 606, 
739, 996, mo; see Slavery. 

Enteuxis (ivT€v£ts), 1644. 
ivToXai, 256, 717, 721 , 879, 1081, 1496, 1543, 
1595. 

EntrepSts , 79, 786, 788, 795. 

Entrepreneurs , of Delos, 1370. 
ivvirviOKptTrjs , 900. 
indyycXpa, 1452. 

Eparchies, in Idumaea, 520; in Pontus, 576, 
1452. 

Epaulion {inavXtov), 508. 
r)7rr)Tdi, 1277. 

Epharmostus, 1589, 1650. 

Ephebes, lists of, at Athens, 1505; at Delos, 
702; at Pergamon, 561, 1450, 1524, 1526. 
Ephesians, abduction by pirates, 1514. 
Ephesus, 137,173-5, i82 > 5 01 > 93 8 > “ 43 .1273, 
1313,1346,1375,1468; battle of, 226,1370; 
building activity, 1158, 1230, 1626; coin¬ 
age, I73> 694, 97^ 1292, 1417; coins, 1502; 
economic conditions, 532, 1144, 1559; 
excavations, 426, 650, 665,1355; fleet, 807; 
law, 140, 1280, 1483; mint, 18, 960, 1356, 
1522; political conditions, 35, 173, 196, 
216, 462, 463, 530, 807, 1348, 1363, 1527; 
relations with Attalids, 804, 1520; with 
Mithridates VI, 938, 943; with Ptolemies, 
216,332,392; with Rome, 61,640,945,1514, 
1579; publicani in, 995, 1526; routes to, 
867, 869; synoecism, 137, 155, 156, 1349; 
temple of, 426, 439, 504, 648, 1362, 1363, 
1478, banking at, 672, 995,1280,1483,1630; 
trade, 160, 216, 654, 672, 701, 805, 868,1264, 
1265, 1268, 1348,1351,1446,1483: caravan, 
174, grain, 169, 1354, international, 525, 
804, 959. 

Ephorus, 1040. 

ii rt, tt}$ 9 Epvdpas Kal 'Iv&tKijs BaXddtrqs , 928, 

, ? 29 ‘ 

ini rrjs noXecos, 840. 

ini rwv larpcov, 1091, 1093. 

intfioXy, 717, 726, 908, 1495, 1498. 

imftovXi], 1460. 

cmywpta £vXa, 1388. 

Epicrates, of Athens, 1146; engineer, 1236; 

Rhodian admiral, 1485. 

Epicteta, foundation of, 695, 1489. 
Epicureans, 192, 268, 1121, 1130, 1131, 1593. 
Epicurus, 1123, 1130, 1131, 1594, 1603. 
Epidamia (Rhodes), 689. 

Epidaurus, 193, 212, 748, 827, 940, 951, 952, 
1122, 1144, 1352, 1371, 1530, 1598. 
in&oais, 217, 621, 947, 1349, 1464. 
inieiKti a, 1358. 
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cVi^dvfia, 1523. 

€ 7 rtya/ua, 204, 205. 
imydvrjfjLa, 280, 304, 328. 

4 mypa<j>^ 9 720, 726. 

cirifcapma , 445. 

€ 7 nK€<j>aXaLov f 445, 962, 994. 
imKpifJia, 1525. 

Epimachus, 1236. 

Epimeletai (iTUfieXrjTat), 614, 1461, 1601. 
€7Tip.eX7]Tr}s avTOfcparcop, 6; 4ttI rov At/ieva, 

I 50 S- 

Epinicus of Samothrace, 1481. 
imireTrXcyfibvoi rats irpooobois, 293, 295, 304, 
317.322,328, 720, 880, 892,1221,1388,1392; 
see ifi7T€7rX€yfi€voi t, tt, 

Epiphaneia (Ecbatana), 480, (Hamath), 511, 
in Cilicia, 976. 

Epiphyteutic land, 488. 
cmjrXa, 205, 751, 752, 1514. 

€TtIttXoVS, I4O4. 

Epirote League, coinage of, 1291. 

Epirus, 17, 19, 739, 759, 763, 993, 1162, 1318, 
1501, 1507; cattle breeding, 1163, 1190, 
1609; manumissions, 1646. 
eTTiOKeifns, 275. 

ImuTTOvhaapoSy 1391, 1392. 
imardrat, 257, 282, 436, 485, 486, 514, 527, 
856, 896, 1084, 1091, 1383, 1442, 1470, 1481. 
imoraOiita, 334, 948, 956, 964, 1305, 1385; 

immunity from, 1001, 1561. 
Epistolographus , of Antiochus IV, 518, 699. 
4 marpdrrjyos 9 7 15, 7 1 7 , 928, 929. 
imraypLara, 947; supplementary, 969. 
in&viov, 233, 235, 471, 987, 1574. 

Eponymous priests, 486, 857. 

€t/j 7 ]rrjpia, 1229, 

Equites of Rome, 818, 969, 983. 
Eratosthenes, 458, 1037, 1039, 1040, 1170. 
€py]iio<f>vXaK€s, 669. 
iprjfjLO(f>vXaKta , 669, 1482. 

Eresos (Lesbos), 1598. 

Eretria, 37, 139, 607, 1161, 1480, 1608; coin¬ 
age, 1469. 

Ergasteria , 564, 1205, 1211, 1227-9, I2 6i, 
1273; see Workshops. 
ipydrcu, 759. 
cpyo$td>KTT ]$, 298, 

ipUfxrropOi, 1277, 1628. 

€pl 7 )pd f 302, 305, 1390. 

€pL 07 TU)Xai f 1276. 

Erythrae, 528-31,1480. 

Esagila, temple of, 435, 437, 1427. 
ioTrapix 4 vq 9 276, 286. 

Estates, of Alexander the Great, see Alex¬ 
ander the Great; of Hellenistic kings, 
1567; of Bosporan kings, 595; of Greeks 
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in Palestine, 352; of Macedonian kings, 
251, 633, 1471; of Pergamene kings, 649, 
1196,1261,1525; of Persian kings, 179, 495; 
of Seleucids, 465, 495 * 5 ° 3 > 5 8 9 > JI 9 S; the 
Roman people, 966, 1017, see Ager; large 
estates, 1190, 1191, 1194, 1196, 1302, 1307, 
1308; in Asia Minor, 503, 671,806,821, 958, 
978; in Bosporan kingdom, 770; of Celts, 
581; in Egypt, 289; in Greece, 96,753,1181, 
1182, 1187,1352; in Macedonia, 250-3, 289, 
507, 1190; in Pergamon, 561-3, 649; of 
Romans in Greece and Asia Minor, 1007, 
1510; in Seleucid Empire, 494, 503, 507, 
5 °8> 5 2 3> 524, 1156, ,1196, 1282, 1439; see 
Domains and Doreai. 
iadrjsy 1339. 
iratpela, 1065, I59 1, 
iratpoi, 251, 1314, 1340. 

£tatisme 9 in Egypt, 291. 

Ethiopian sheep, 358. 

Ethiopians, 710, 1238. 

Ethnarch, 1001. 

4 Bvt} 9 502, 812, 1347, 1440. 

Etruria, metallurgy, 116,122,123, 376,1336; 

pottery, 124, 1415; trade, 93, 121-4. 
Etruscan, city-states, 1301; economic life, 
75; iron mines, 396; pirates, 396, 531. 
Euanthes, 951, 952, 971. 

Euboea, 749, 1506; coinage, 1469, 1480; 
economic aspect, 211, 221, 1190; industry, 
armour, 100; political conditions, 37, 38, 
606, 748, 1501, 1507^ 

Euboean League, coinage of, 1291; sheep, 
35 8 > 377 * 

Eubulus, of Athens, 1328,1329; writer, 1604. 
Eucratides of Bactria, 67, 551, 705, 1493; 

coin of, 1540. 

Eudemus, 666, 667. 

Eudoxus, 926-9, 1556, 1648. 
evepycoCa, 1358. 

€t 5 epy€rcu, 526. 

Euhemerus, 808, 1x32, 1523. 

Eulaeus, 65, 719, 896. 

Eumaridas, 199, 608,1362. 

Eumelus, ruler of Bosporus, 594, 596-8, 665. 
Eumeneia, in Caria, 1476; in Phrygia, 645, 
1476, 1477. 

Eumenes, one of the Successors, 2, 5-9, 11, 
138, 144-8, 158, 1340, 1344, 1345, 1429. 
Eumenes I of Pergamon, 33, 37, 429, 554, 
555, 144S; army of, 1449; coins of, 46. 
Eumenes II of Pergamon, 557, 563, 564, 638, 
661, 1090, 1451, 1477; coins of, 656, 694; 
commercial policy, 1267; correspondence, 
801, . 837, 1520; foreign relations, 565, 
669, 701, 777 f 827, 1141, 1467, I 5 i 3 > * 647 ; 
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military colonies, 645, 647,648; monetary 
policy, 633,655,1293; political activity, 58, 
59, 61, 610, 634-7, 659; relations to Greek 
cities, 528, 529, 640-3, 803, 1473, 1474; 
with Rome, 71, 738, 799, 800, 826, 1340, 
1472, with temples, 648, 1443; wars, 636, 
665> 673, 767, 801, 1320, 1476, 1512, with 
Galatians, 800, 836, 1519. 

Eumenes, brother of Philetaerus of Perga- 
mon, 554. 

Eumenes, dynast of Amastris, 578. 

cfooia, 526, 1343, 1344, 1347, 1358, 1495- 

cuvo/ita, 209; of the Rhodians, 684. 

Eupatoria (Magnopolis), 978. 

Eupatoristai, 1022. 

Euphrates, 363, 478, 479, 49°> 865, 366 , 1174, 
1177, 1239, 1540; routes of, 79, 173, 461, 
484, 697, 831, 865, 866. 

Eupolemus, tyrant of Iasos, 136, 149, 152, 
429, 1425. 

Euromus, 671, 775, 1483, 1513, 1562. 

Evpasrros, cv IJapaTTOTapla , 1437; npos 

'ApafS ia, 1437; see Dura. 

Europus, name of cities, 479; -Dura, see 
Dura; in Macedonia, 483, 759, 1509; in 
Media (Rhagae), 480. 

Eurycles, 1581. 

Euryclides, 199, 218, 1360. 

Eurydice, wife of Ptolemy I, 22, 338; wife 
of Philip Arrhidaeus, 6, 8, 9, 149. 

Eusebeia, 838, 839. 

Euthy crates, 1146. 

Euthydemus, king of Bactria, 67, 542, 543, 
549, coins of, 1492; of Mylasa, 822, 823, 
1528; writer, 1336. 

Eutychidas, 424. 

Eutychus, 1373. 

Euxine, 252, 566, 567, 591, 595, 665, 832, 835, 
985, 986; fisheries of, 1177; Greek cities of, 
see Greek cities; mining, 1175; poriploi, 
1036, 1037; trade, 245, 572, 578, 585-7, 827, 
829-31, 1025,1144, 1264,1512; currency of, 
587, 588, in fish, see Fish, with Greece, see 
Greece, with Egypt, 107, 386, 392,393, 593, 
594 , 59 B, 676, 1025, 1455, I 4 $ 4 , 1644, 1645- 

cf a£ias, 718, 726, 1498. 

Exactio capitum et ostiorum , 962, 1566. 

Exactions, by Mithridates VI, 942; by 
officials in Egypt, 894, 897; by Romans, 
606, 983, 984, 993, 994,996,1002,1003,1008, 
1012,1013,1018, 1566,1576; by Successors, 
T 347 * 

Exactores y for collection of contributions, 994. 

e£alpT]fxa, 496. 

Exchange business, in Egypt, 402, 405, in 
Greece, 1287, 1292; exchange of goods in 
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the Aegean world, 585, in the empire of 
Alexander, 183. 

Exclusion of foreign currencies, 1242. 

Execution against the person, 317, 343, 344. 

Exegetes of Alexandria, 1091. 

Exemption, from compulsory work, 275,286, 
322, 325, 1381, 1561; from customs duties, 
463; from demands oipublicani, 749; from 
furnishing quarters, 971, 976, 1001, 1006, 
1561, 1578; of individuals from imposts, 
971, 997; from military service, 97, 200, 
952, 1001, 1003, 1397, 1576; from pillage, 
194; from rent, 726; from requisitions, 952, 
956; from royal exactions and jurisdiction, 
845; from taxes, 309, 956, 966; from tri¬ 
bute, 1001. 

Exhaustion, of mines, 1021; of soil, 1021. 
«£otJ 7roAets, 1397. 

Exomides (ifap&ts), 100. 

Exotic trees brought to Egypt, 409. 

Exploration, of the Red Sea, 925; of sea 
route to India, 927-9; work of, 1037. 

Export, of goods in royal economy, 443; 
duties, 384; licences, 385; taxes, 316. 

Exposure of children, 96, 623,892,1127,1261, 
1465, 1547 - 

Extraordinary, burdens, 323,1561; financial 
measures in Athens, 217; imposts, 529, 530, 
750; service from cleruchs, 286. 

Ezida, temple of, 435, 437, 1427. 

Ezion-Geber, 1174, 1614. 

Factories, 616, 1010, 1220; Arretine, 176; in 
Egypt, 303,306,307,311,312,317,892,899: 
in dorea of Apollonius, 421, royal, see 
Royal, temple, 322, workmen in, 317; in 
Greece, 100, 113; in Pergamon, 564, 565. 

Factory-like establishments, 1210, 1211. 

Faience, 1208, 1209, in China, 1208, 1209, 
i 433 > 1446; in Egypt, 366, 368, 370, 372, 
375, ion, 1208, 1209, 1407, 1408, export, 
107,169,369,676,1257,1446,1484; in Italy, 
1010; Mesopotamian, 699-701, ion, 1208, 
1209, 1446, 1491, 1622; in S. Russia, 1010; 
Syro-Anatolian, 1010, ion. 

Fairs (• TTavrjyvpets ), 444, at Cyzicus, 589,1454. 

<f)d\ay£, 1397. 

Falcidius, 1568. 

Familia publicanorum y 967,- 977. 

Famines, 1250; in Asia Minor, 1012, 1520, 
1581; in Egypt, 1551; in Greece, 95, 168, 
619, 622; in Greek cities, 593, 674, 765, 951, 
mo, 1248, 1273, 1329, 1627; in Samos, 224, 
1445. See Food (shortage). 

<f>apfiaK 07 rd)\ai (druggists), 1089. 

Farmers general of revenues, 345. 
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Farming, law of Mylasa, 466; of contracts, 
302; of monopolies, 330; of revenues, see 
Revenues; of stipendium in Judaea, 1000; 
of taxes, see Taxes. 

Fayfim, 266, 295, 724, 881, 899, 902, 1366, 
1404, 1544, 1550; agriculture, 1200; copper 
mines, 297; documentary evidence, 256-8, 
260, 388, 1313, 1410, 1618; fisheries, 1177, 
1180; Greeks in, 1051, 1140, 1606; land in, 
276,282,1496: drainage of, 1161, irrigation, 
360, 1381, reclamation, 203, 256, 361; oil, 
3°5. 355. 35 6 > sheep-breeding, 358. 

Federal, constitution of Greek Leagues, 72; 
State, 36, 41. 

Federation of Greek cities, 154. 

Feeding of Government agents while travel¬ 
ling, 964. 

Ferry service, 1482. 

Feudal, aristocracy of Bactria, 549, of 
Persia, 77, 81, 507, 549, of Pontus, 576; 
lords of Asia Minor, 81, 782, 783,849,1515, 
of Macedonia, 1314, of Persia, 1103; origin 
of hosptai, 1339, 1340; structure of Com- 
magene, 849, 1515, 1536, of Persia, 77, of 
Pontus, 979; tendencies in Egypt, 82, in 
Oriental monarchies, 272. 

Figs, 229, 247, 357, 1189, 1254. 

<f>t\avdpwna, in Egypt, 879, 885,887, 898, 902, 
9 ° 5 > J 399 . I S 43 ; °f Ptolemy Auletes, 879, 
1543; of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 713, 714, 718, 
723,878,879,885; of Ptolemy Euergetes II, 
339. 8 73. 8 74> 878-82, 884,885, 887, 888, 890, 
891, 893, 894, 897, 899, 907, 914, 916, 1541, 
I 543 > 1546, 1550-2; of Ptolemy Philo- 
metor, 723, 879; of Ptolemy Philopator, 
710,713,714,878,879,899,1494; of Ptolemy 
Soter II, 915, 916, 1542; in Pergamon, 
1522, of the Seleucids, 467, 469, 509. 

<f>i\avdp<oiria, 1358, I359. 

tf> lAta, 526* 

tfnXopaaiXiaral , 1590. 

<f>t\ oxp‘f}li'OOvvq, 624. 

4 >iX<n , of Antiochus II, 224, 1445. 

OS TrpcSros, 1476. 

<f)i\oT€xvlrai 9 1085. 

<fnX 6 ^€vot 9 569. 

Fimbria, C. Flavius, 830, 944, 945. 

Finance, theory of, 440. 

Financial, agents of the crown, 1044 ; crises, 
74, 217, 440 ; difficulties of Greek cities, see 
Greek cities; managers of temples, 648; 
officials, 130, 343, 515, 516; organization 
(otVovo/uat), forms of, 74; system of cities, 
643 * 

Fines, in Egypt, 340, 342; imposed by 
Romans, 945, 962,963,991,1003,1004,1016. 


Fir trees, 357, 1612. 

Firewood, 1168, 1169, 1612. 

Fish, 618, 1177-80, 1193; dishes (pottery), 
1615; in Greece, 93,106, 210,394,621,1615; 
mosaics, 1615; pickled, 394; prices of, 
1369, 1615; salted, 1336, concessionaires 
for sale of, 314; salters, guild of, 1590; 
sauces, 394, 1254; tax on catch of, 297; 
trade, 297,1177,1179,1254,1271,1273,1336, 
1387; of Azov Sea, 1263, of Euxine, 106, 
5 &>, 5 8 7 . 5 % 9 > 595 * 8 3L of Thrace, hi. 

Fisheries, 1177, 1178, 1180, 1615; in Asia, 
Roman, 966; of Byzantium, 591; of Cos, 
241, 242, 1374; of Egypt, 1150, 1177, taxes 
on, 337, 1644; of Ephesus, 648; of Greek 
cities, 1644; of Lesbos, 247; of Pergamon, 
556, 1157; of Persian kings, 1151; of 
Seleucid Empire, 472; of Sinope, 593; of 
Thracian Bosporus, 586. 

Fishermen, of Cos, 243; Egypt, 296, 297,317, 

x 3 8 7 * 

Fishing, 92, 211, 235, 599, 1177-9, 1615; in 
Egypt, 296, 297, 299, 317, 1387, control 
over, 313, taxes, 297. 

Flaccus, L. Valerius, 821, 822, 949, 961, 963, 
970, 987, 1562, 1565, 1568. 

Flamininus, 44, 53, 56, 605, 606, 617. 

Flax, 1257; in Cilicia, 975; in Egypt, 280, 
300, 377, 421, 1383, 1416, control over, 306, 
dealers in, 1277; Euxine, trade in, 586; 
in Greece, 91. 

Fleets, of Alexandria, 334, 397; of Athens, 
7; of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 14-1.6, 22, 
146,147,1169,1345,1585; of Ephesus, 807; 
of the Island League, 333; Rhodian 
merchant, 687; of Roman military leaders, 
948, 949, 953, 954, 963. 99 L 993 . i°° 5 > I0 *2, 
1013, 1564, 1576, 1579, 1581; of Successors, 
146, 147; transport, of Apollonius, 314; 
see Navies, 

Flour mills, 176. 

Flowers, 247, 572. 

Fodder, 334, 1163. 

Fonduqs , 80, 702, 791, 1024, 1517, 1585. 

Food, requisitions, 991, 993; shortage, 1250: 
in Egypt, 1254, in Greece, 94-9, 168, 211, 
393. fii9. 765. 95 2 . ii8 7j 1248,1251,1369, on 
Greek islands, 223, see Famines; supply 
of armies of Successors, 137, 1470, in 
Egypt, 297, 334, in Greek cities, 31, 91, 
106, 168, 393, 618-22, 951, 1124, 1248-51, 
1269, 1271-3, 1354, 1464, 1562, 1646, of 
Greek islands, 182, 235, of Roman armies, 
953 > 995 - 

Foodstuffs, 98, 99, 147, 618, 1241, 1248, 
1254; Babylonia, prices of, 537; Bosporan 
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kingdom, 595, 599; Cos, 243, taxes on, 
242; Cyzicus, 589; Egypt, 299,313,353,412, 
1403, price of, 734, requisition of, 315, 
trade in, 227, 300, 618, 1276, 1277, 1628; 
Euxine trade in, 586; Greece, 92, 94, 98, 
104, 211, 750,1354, import to, no, m, 125, 
624, price of, 208, requisition, 192; Greek 
cities, 1124, 1271-3, 1473, trade in, 1269, 
1271, 1273, 1274; Persia, 83 ; S. Russia, 

no, in; for domestic animals, 358. 

Foot, see Infantry. 

Forage, 292, 1609. 

Forat, 867, 1541. 

Foreign, loans to Greek cities, 223; money 
transactions in Egypt, 402, 404, 1417. 
Foreigners, in army of Alexander, 144; in 
Athens, 741, 764, 1064, 1074, 1505, 1517; 
in Bithynia, 566/ 569, 570, 1452; in 
Cyzicus, 1454; in Delos, see Delos; in 
Egypt, 264, 266,331, 413,414,420, 625,912, 
1055, 1058, 1099, 1102, 1199, 1275, 1394, 
1395,1417,1419: associations of, 1061,1062, 
before Alexander, 261, 265, courts for, 324, 
number of, 265, 331, 332, 728, privileges 

of, 275, 323-5, 727, status of, 284, 323-6, 
411, 887, 1071, 1588, royal peasants of 
another village (f cW), 277; in Greece, 623; 
in Greek cities, 1064,1074,1089,1117,1349 ; 
in Hellenistic monarchies, 1067,1068,1070, 
1071; in Rhodes, 689-91, 778, 787, 1064, 
1074, 1149; in Priene, 178,179; in Seleucid 
Empire, 1058. 

Forestry, 298, 1168, 1388. 

Forests, 83,182, 247,444,1168-70,1232,1255, 
i355> 1375* 1415* l6l2 > protection of, 1169, 
1170, 1612, 1613; in Asia Minor, 826, 966, 

1168, 1169; in Bithynia, 566, 772, 828; in 
Cyprus, see Cyprus; in Egypt, 299; in 
Egyptian dominions, 332, 336, 352, 385, 
1168-70, 1612, 1613, taxes on produce of, 
337; in Macedonia, 252, 253, 737, 758,1168, 
1169; in Pergamon, 565, 649, 817, 1157, 

1169, 1375; of Seleucids, 472, 1168, 1169, 
1375 ; 

<f)opoXoyos$ IOO6. 

<j>opos (phoros), 966; to the Successors, 138, 
139; in Bithynia, 1568; in Egypt, 312, 337, 
1387; in Pergamon, 643; to Romans, 812, 
813? 945 ? 946 , 949 ? 982, 997 ? IO ° 4 ,1006,1560, 
1561, 1573 ? r 577 ? 1578; in Seleucid Empire, 
464-70, 528, 1434; apyvpiKOS, 495; Ittttojv, 
293 ; raiV KTTJVCOVy 470 ; A TjTOVpytKOS, 495. 
Fortifications, 1083, 1266, 1596. 

Fortified, castles, of Cappadocia, 1515; of 
Celts, 581; country houses in Bactria, 549; 
villages in Anatolia, 81,649; in Bactria, 549. 
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Fortunes, private, estimate of in Greece, 
75 i? 752 - 

Foundations, in cities and temples, 234, 236, 
621, 695, 1059, 1122, 1124, 1278, 1279, 1464. 
Fowling, 1615. 

Fowls, 421. 

Franchise, grant of by Greek cities, see 
City franchise; by Romans, see Rome. 
Frankincense (At fSavuiros), 174, 313, 386, 409, 
459 ? 699? rrfiS? I2 45 ? * 37 o? * 39 i? J 49 °> I 49 1 ? 
tax on, 242; trees, 1166. 

Fratedara of Persepolis, 516. 

Free port, of Delos, see Delos. 

Freedmen, 690, 767, 799, 1007, mi, 1136, 
1149 - 

Freedom, of Greek cities, 140, 141, 609; in 
Seleucid Empire, 525-9, 843-6, 1105, 1293, 
1534 - 

‘Friends* of the Seleucids, 430, 431. 
Frontinus, 2, 44, 196. 

<j>por$pta, 581, 591, 1498, 1513. 

Fruit gardens, 210, 489; trees, 1166, 1167, 
1189; in Egypt, 274, 327, 353, 354, 357, 420, 
421, 1164, 1199, 1404, 1610, 1611. 

Fruits, 83, 536, 572; taxes on, 467; trade in, 
394, 1254, 1268, 1271. 

Frumentum , 964, 988, 1562, 1575. 
c f>vyd$€S } 1420. 
fvytpoij 754. 

<hv\aKapx<u, 348, 976. 

<f>v\aK€s , 888. 

<f>v\aKirai , 882, 888, 

(fivXaKiTucov, 286, 1386. 
tfavXapxoiy 516, 865, 866, 154°- 

<f>vXag> in Rhodian navy, 686. 

<f>vXrj * OropKtDvhitxiVy 466. 

Fullers, 309, 1277. 

Fullonicae , 1228. 

Fulvius, 952. 

Furnaces, 1213, 1215. 

Furniture, i8r, 371,417, 419,1203,1257,1271. 
<f>vra afineXiva, 354. 

Gabiene, battle of, 148. 

Gabinians, 1576. 

Gabinius, A., 876, 961, 968, 981-4, 988, 989, 
997,1000,1001, 1453,1572, 1573 ? i 578 » i6 49 - 
Gad (protector of city), 424. 

Gadates, satrap of Darius, 1163. 

Gadde, temple of, 704, 

Galaaditis, 347. 

Galaistes, son of Amynandrus, revolt of, 
873 ? 9 ° 3 - 

Galatia, 33,58, 579,1529,1532; Gauls n, 531, 
581; economic conditions, 979; heJleniza- 
tion, 837,1532; political conditions, 55, 57, 
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649,782, 836,837,977,980,993; population 
of, 1141, 1606; serfs in, 1515. 

Galatian, chiefs, 581, 584; mercenaries, 571, 
584, 836, 1005, 1082, 1397, 1452, 1453; miJi- 
tary equipment, 638; royal graves, 1553; 
slaves, 691, 836, 1532; State, 32, 248. 

Galatians, 30, 503, 582-4, 592; invasions of, 
25* 27, 33. 37. ^i, 529-32, 581, 583, 667, 669, 
1009,1028,1455,1519; pacification of, 527; 
relations with Bithynia, 568, 578, 584; 
settlement in Asia Minor, 429, 552, 568, 
578-80, 1453; social and economic struc¬ 
ture, 578-81, 584, 837, 1452 ; wars, 635, 636, 
803, 829, 836, 1142, 1444, 1450: with 
Pergamon, 33, 35, 43, 59, 553-5, 557, 559, 
635, 643, 800, 801, 836, 1519, with Pontus, 
57 8 . 831, 943, with Seleucids, 32, 429, 432; 
expedition of Vulso, 584, 635. 

Galatica (TaXartKa), 1563. 

Galilee, 349, 351; land taxes, 467; Sea of, 
347 - 

Galjub near Cairo, 375, 730, 1222, 1597. 

Gallic terror, 531, 800. 

Gallius, C., 952. 

Gamala, 843. 

Gambreon, 563. 

Game, in Egypt, 296. 

Gandhara, 78, 863. 

Gardening, 77, 221, 750, 859, 958, 1618; 
treatises on, 1164, 1189. 

Gardens, 182, 286, 289, 290, 496, 523, 536, 545, 
556, 887, 888, 1199, 1619; taxes on, 290. 

Gargara, 560, 1356. 

Garlic, 357. 

Garments, see Clothing. 

Garrisons, of Alexander the Great, 144; in 
Greek cities, 8,140, 198, 215, 642, 644, 951; 
Macedonian, see Macedonian; of Pto¬ 
lemies, 265, 334, 695,1151,1220,1339, 1397, 
1551; of Seleucids, 518, 527, 530. 

Gate-toll, 335-7. 

Gaul, 91, 93, 581, 865, 922, 1553, 1619, 1648. 

Gauls, in Delphi, 26, 200, 1123; in Greece, 
26, 38, 41; in Macedonia, 25; in Asia 
Minor, see Galatians; statue of dying 
Gaul, 558. 

Gaza, 12, 130, 132, 228, 347, 351, 387, 841, 
843, 1339, 1419; battle of, 148, 149; coins 
of, 1324, 1325; mint of, 399. 

Gaziura, 576. 

ya£o<f)V Aa£, 440. 

yrj avi€pa)fi€VT), 277, 281, 727, 1545. 154^' 

yij apxaia, 1381. 

yrj fiaoiAiKT}, 913 ; in Egypt, 276, 277, 281, 283, 
1382; Lycia, 336; Macedonia, 251; Priene, 
179 


yrj hrjiioaia, Pidasa, 671. 
yrj €V a<t>c<nc y 276, 277, 280, 913, 1381; ir 
Saipcd, 277, 731, 732, 1381; iv awra-fa, 277, 
289, 1381. 

yrj IBioKTrjTOS, in Egypt, 277, 289, 290, 327, 
732, 1450; Pergamon, 562. 
yrj iSuotiki?, I382. 

yij tepd, in Egypt, 277, 280-4, 322, 714, 727, 
884,1200, 1375,1384, 1495,1496, 1500, 1545. 
1546; Pidasa, 671. 

yrj KXrjpovxiKrj, 277, 289, 727, 916, 1384, 1385, 
yrj TToAirttcrj, 276, 1381, 1382, 1385. 

Gebelen, documents of, 257,1376,1644,1645. 
Gedrosia, 457. 

Geese, 292, 294, 1193, 1385, 1386; goose- 
herds, 294. 

Gelon, 1249, 1256. 

Gems, 107, 108, 1258. 

Gendarmerie, of Miletus, 669. 

Gendarmes, of Palmyra, 1585. 
y€vr)fiaTO(j>vXaK€s y 280, 890. 
y€vr}iiaTQ<f>vAaKia y 1496. 
y€vr}paroypa(f>ovfi€va y 1551. 

Genusus, river, 48. 

Geodetic instruments, 1214. 

Geographers, 1583, 1584. 

Geographical works (yccoypa^uu), 1035-40. 
Geography, development of, 1582, 1583. 
yewfitTpla. (measurement of land), 275. 
Geoponica , 1183, 1188, 1192, 1618. 
y€U)pycvvr€s f 690. 

ytwpyol, Cyrene, 333; Egypt, 1199, 1421, 
i 59 °- 

yeovxot, 732, 733, 1154, 1200, 1499, 1590. 
ytpa, 513, 1384. 

Gerasa, 776, 867,1424. 

Gergitha, 560. 

Gerillanus, Maraeus, 798. 

Gerkan, A. von, 664. 

Germans, raids on Macedonia, 985. 
Gerontes, of Alexandria, 1138. 

Gerrha, 457 . 45 8 . 8 4i. 1247, 1433. 

Gerrhaeans, 457-9, 696, 702, 1244, 1246. 
Gerusia acts, 1138, 1139, 1606. 
yrjs avaSaopios, see Redistribution of land. 
yrjs 7rcpto8ot, 1036. 

Gessia, P. 1 . Fausta, 992. 

Gessius, P., P. 1 . Primus, 992; P. f. Rom(ilia), 
992. 

Getae, 118. 

G&v, 1065, 1591,1592. 

Gezer, 85, 651, 1324, 1325, 1349, 1445; coins, 
402; weights, 454. 

Gift estates, see Doreai . 

Gifts, of cattle, 493, 494, 1450, 1451; of 
cities to kings, 640, 641, 644, 1474; of 
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grain, 232, 381, 463, 492, 5 6 5. 593. 629, 777, 

803, 806, 941, 1141, 1248, 1249, 1354, 1455, 
1467, 1476, i486, 1520, 1627; of land, 250, 
251, 435 . 493 - 5 . 529 > S 62 . 649, 884, see 
Doreai ; of metal, 1256; of olive oil, 529, 
1124; of slaves, 227, 565, 783; of timber, 
1255, 1612; to army, 821, 878; to Athens, 
216, 629, 630, 803,805, 997,1255,1340,1520, 
1612, 1627; to Delos, 232, i486; to Greek 
cities, 137, 143, 153, 155, 174, 531, 621, 622, 
641, 703, 806, 819, 822, 828, 941,1110,1149, 
1305. I 34 °. 1375 . 1399 . 1455 . I 52 o, 1521. of 
Pergamene rulers, 559, 777, 803-5, * 45 °. 
1451, 1467, 1473, 1474, 1520, 1646, 1647; to 
Miletus, 174, 338, 494, 641, 667, 669, 803, 

804, 1141; to officers, 137, 327, 410, 1339; 
to Rhodes, 230, 463, 631, 663, 777, 803, 805, 
mo, 1249, 1255, 1256, 1265, 1433; to 
temples, 435,439.5 6 4* 93 8 .1122,1427,1450. 
1451: of Delos, 231, 234, 236, 371, 463, 554, 
1373 .1422, 1433 . * 434 . 1490 ,1502, of Delphi, 
219, 220, 565, 783, 803, 1520, of Didyma, 
174, 459,666, 676,824, 825,1344,1447.I45 1 . 
of Egypt, 710,714,878,884,885,1384,1411, 
1494, 1545, of Jerusalem, 376, to Pan- 
hellenic sanctuaries, 554, 569, of Thespiae, 
554. 1368, 1448; see Grants. 

Giro , 1279. 

Glabrio, M. Acilius, 614, 1461. 

Glass, 539, 918, 919, 1021-3, 1211, 1212; in 
Egypt: industry, 366,370-4,539,698,1024, 
1211, 1408, 1409, 1446, 1553, 1554, trade, 
107,112,169,370-4,396,676,918,1257,1409, 
1484, 1553, 1648; Italy, 371, 1409; Phoe¬ 
nicia, 539, 698, 861, 1211, 1446, 1538, trade, 
861; Syria, 539, 698, 1024, 1446, 1538, 1539, 
trade, 546, 795, 1646, 1648. 

Glaucias, 723. 

Gnaeus, 922, 1555. 

yva<l>€is y 309, 1277. 

Gnathia, pottery, 162, 396, 538, 1207, 1209, 
1408, 1415, 1621. 

Goats, 203, 292, 294, 421, 563, 1162, 1190. 

Gobelin type of textiles, 1224. 

Gold, 123, 230, 386, 388, 402, 409. 4i4. 530. 
981, 1170-5, 1277, 1353; articles: Egypt, 
375 . 376, 1411. Greece, 108, 113, 596, S. 
Russia, no, 596, 600, 1332, Siberia, 535, 
548, Syria, 540, 699, as capital, 1171,1282; 
confiscation of, 940, 1003, 1004; dust, 409; 
gifts of, 137, 327, 410,1339; industry, 1215, 
1216; mines: Altai, 447, Chalcidice, 1173, 
Egypt, 297, 298, 381, 382, 1150, 1173, 1413, 
India, 1172, Macedonia, 252, 758, Nubia, 
297,298,381-3,1173,1213,1219, Pergamon, 
556, Persia, 83, Thasos, 221; mining, 1613; 


plate, 92, 106, 108, 165, 174, 234, 374, 376, 
1212,1257,1411,1490, as capital, 1171,1204; 
prices of, 165, 399; smiths, 375, 378, 699, 
730,1216,1277,1629 ; supply: Bactria, 546, 
1430, Egypt, 381-4, 386, 711, Near East, 
447, Rome, 1290, Seleucid Empire, 447, 
1490. 

Gornphi, 995,1576. 

Gongylids, 151. 

Gonnoi, 613, 764, 1470, 1471. 

Gordium, 579, 580. 

Gorgus, of Iasus, 151, 1346; engineer, 1172, 
1613. 

Gortyn, 199, 1374, 1598; coin of, 972. 

Gotarzes, coins of, 1490. 

Gourds, 1165. 

Gracchus, C., 812, 813; Tiberius, 1131. 

Grace, Miss V., 1647. 

Graeculi , 1097, 1125. 

Grain, as currency, 279, 300; gifts of, see 
Gifts; payments to Romans in, 1001,1578; 
prices, 1046,1250,1354; for prisoners, 1365; 
production, 1190, 1249-52, 1462; supply, 
618, 1462; trade, 98,168, 360, 587, 630, 676, 
1248-52, 1354, 1462; Aegean, prices, 236, 
trade, 172,393,630,632,692,918,1252,1265, 
1372; Africa, trade, 619, 765, 1243; Asia 
Minor, production, 98, 366, 671,1251,1252, 
subscriptions for, 810, trade, 587, 1354; 
Athens, fund, 629, prices, 1353, trade, 89, 
in, 168,169, 217, 218, 629-32, 676, 692, 795, 
1329, 1462, supply, 89, 106, 168, 1329; 
Babylon, prices, 537,1445; Bosporan king¬ 
dom, trade, 111, 232, 595, 598, 1249, 1251, 
1252, 1372; Byzantium, trade, 591; Carth¬ 
age, production, 1250, trade, 619, 675, 765, 
1251, 1462; Cos, trade, 244; Cyprus, pro¬ 
duction, 98, 360, trade, 89, in, 172, 384, 
1354; Cyrenaica, production, 333, 360, 384, 
trade, 384; Delos, accounts of buyers, 235, 
gifts to, 232, i486, prices, 235, 393, 692, 
1372, 1414, 1627, supply, 1462, 1562, trade, 
217, 218, 232, 235, 393, 591, 632, 676, 692, 
795 . 1373 . ^62, i486; Egypt, 300, abstrac¬ 
tion of, 892, compulsory sale of, 327, gifts 
of, 381, 593, import from dominions, 360, 
384, 385, improvement of, 365, land, 
private property, 289, prices, 236, 259, 316, 
1414, 1469, production, 280, 331, 360, 365, 
421, 720, 1198, 1199, 1249-51, 1381, supply 
of Alexandria, 909,1551, trade, see Egypt, 
transport, 280, 314, 315, 1151, 1300, 1382, 
1391, 1543, 1545, used for payments, 279* 
300, 1382; Ephesus, trade, 169, 1354; 
Greece, prices, 619, 628, 1187, production, 
91,1187,1188, requisition, 988,1013, ships. 
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98, 1372, trade, 93, 98, 101, 105, 106, m, 
122,156, 359, 360, 619, 777,1252; Heraclea 
Pontica, trade, 578, 592, 630; Italy, trade, 
98, hi, 122, 359, 1250; Judaea, payments 
to Rome, 1000, 1001, 1578; Macedonia, 
production, 1249, 1251, trade, 253, 633; 
Numidia, trade, 619,1252,1462; Pergamon, 
gifts of, 565, production, 630, 1251, 1450, 
for soldiers, 1476, trade, 565; Phoenicia, 
production, 98, 360, trade, in, 172, 360; 
Pontic cities, production, 674, trade, in, 

586, 587, 674, 675, 831, 1265; Rhodes, loan 
to, 1340, trade, 169, 172, 225, 393, 632, 676, 
68o> 692, 777, 795, 1251, 1252, 1462, 1485; 
S. Russia, production, 98,360,1250, trade, 
hi, 359? 360, 366? 630, 1462 5 Samos, regula¬ 
tions, 673; Seleucid Empire, gifts, 463, 
492, production, 536, 1249, 1251, trade, 

587, 1354; Syria, trade, 89, 172; Thrace, 
production, 98, 359, 360, 366, 1249, 1462, 
trade, 98, 359, 360, 1249, 1462; see Agri¬ 
culture, Com, Famines, Food (shortage). 

ypaji/iaTctk, 339, 348. 

ypafi^iaro(fivXaKLa, 1429. 

Granaries, 280, 589, 1001, 1151, 1287. 

Granite, 297, 1176. 

Grants, in Egypt: of revenues, 731, 1494, of 
royal land, 286, 338, 420, 422, 494, 727, 
1153, to temples, 281, 283, 1546; Greece, 
of citizenship and proxenia , 1109; Per¬ 
gamon, to Greek cities, 529; in Seleucid 
Empire, of land, 495, 1103, 1427 ; see 
Doreai and Gifts. 

Grapes, 536, 572; taxes on, 467. 

Grass, 274, 280, 286, 421, 1382. 

Grazing, 77, 81 , 299, 545 , 581 , 75°. 8 59> 9S 8 . 
i259> r 5°7* _ 

Greco-Anatolian Empire of Mithridates VI, 
835? -Egyptian cults, 791, families, 883, 
889, silver ware, 1411; -Iranian art, no, 
390, 546; -Italian industry, 183; -Mace¬ 
donian cities, 477, 478, 842, 1438, stratum 
in Seleucid Empire, 517; -Oriental re¬ 
ligion, 64, world, unity of, 135; -Phoeni¬ 
cian cities, hellenization of, 130; -Phrygian 
civilization, 837; -Scythian settlements, 
108; -Semites in Seleucid Empire, 703; 
-Syrian industry, 534, 535; -Thracian 
State, 26, silver, 114. 

Greece, 919, 933, 934,1556,1578; agriculture, 
see Agriculture; banking, see Banking; 
bourgeoisie , see Bourgeoisie ; coin circula¬ 
tion, 76, 99, 186, 449, 1338, 1480, 1502-4; 
coinage of Roman leaders, 972,1504, 1557, 
1558; currency, 187, 449, 604, 655, 1529; 
economic conditions, 72, 77, 90-6, 126, 


i 6 95 

208, 211, 613, 624-7, 75°~5? 86 9> 1250, 1251, 
1327, 1328, 1358, 1460, 1461: balance of 
production and demand, 99, crises, 94, 99, 
101, 125, 127, 1127, decline, 243, 617, 618, 
628, 632, 736, 917, 939, 1021, 1250, de¬ 
population of, 623-5, II2 7? ll 3&> *464* 1465, 
disequilibrium of demand and supply, 
168, 169, distribution of wealth, 1143-8, 
16x7, effects of the conquest of Alexander, 
129, 130, 132, 151, emancipation of the 
East from, 1028, emigration from, 332,519, 

624, 625, 770, exploitation of natural re¬ 
sources, 210, 1143, Il68 > 1169, 1171, 1172, 
1175, 1180, 1613, food shortage, see Food 
shortage, impoverishment, 203-7,210,615, 
617, 623, 626, 1026, 1028, 1241, 1366, 1494, 
influence of wars, 98,189,191-5, 210,1026, 
insecurity of life, 200, 202-4, 33°? 612, 615, 

625, 1109, monetary anarchy, 655, over¬ 
population, 92, 1026, periods of prosper¬ 
ity, 158, 161, 163-5, i 8 3? * 8 7? 617, 628, 
750-5,1028, 1328, poverty of soil, 204, 624, 
scarcity of raw materials, 204; industry, 

94? 9St-ioi, 104, 123, 159, 163, 176, 177, 
210, 212, 300, 1026, 1143, 1490: capitalistic 
development of, 100, emancipation of the 
East from, 207, 208, 615, labour in, 96, 97, 
100, trade in products of, 90, 92^-4, 104, 
107, no, 119, 538, 768: artistic products, 
trade, 745, 746, 760, 761, 1505, jewellery, 
183, 1215, i 62 3? metal, 100, 539, 540, 1215, 
1222, trade, 92, 93, 103, 106, 108, 112-14, 
117-19, 122, 183, 596, 1271, 1325, 1447? 
pottery, 100, 370, 615, 616, 651, 1209, 1335, 
1354, 1406, trade, 85, 93, 106, 108, 117, 122, 
* 8 3 ? S 3 8 ? 596 , S 9 8 ? I 3 2 S? 1326, 1335 ? 1337 ? 
1354? terracottas, 170, 212, 593, trade, 106, 
122, textiles, 1223, 1224; intermarriage, 
204, 205, 523; Italians in, see Italians; 
labour, see Labour; life in, 170, 171, 565, 
627, 1086, 1113, 1329, 1468; piracy, see 
Piracy; political conditions, 17, 23, 36, 56, 
72, 74, 135, 185, 189, 204, 209, 210, 219, 222, 
571, 603, 624,625, 628,1108,1508: attempts 
to unify, 36, 41, 42; policy of Caesar, 998, 
999; relations with Macedonia, see Mace¬ 
donia and individual kings; with Mithri¬ 
dates VI, 757, 834, 935, 937, 939, 941, 942; 
with Pergamon, 554,1450; with Ptolemies, 
39* 217, 334, 407? 1416, 1420; with Rome, 
47 “ 9 ? 52? 53 ? 55 ? 5 6 ? 5 8 ? 59 ; role of Aetolians, 
see Aetolians; Roman domination: eco¬ 
nomic conditions, 606, 607, 616, 617, 738, 
741, 952, 953, 1012, 1013, 1015, 1145, 1311, 
1312, 1462, 1501, 1646, political conditions, 
62,606,608,610, 616, 739,741,745? 74 8 ? 75 
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756,762,937,946,951,963,985-8,1030,1506, 
1557; struggle for independence, 8, 36-8, 
53? 5 6 ? 5 8 ? 72, 603, 607, 617, 636; struggle 
with the tribes of Central Europe, 25, 26, 
32, 38, 41, 215, 218-20; wars: Roman civil 
wars, 990, 991, 993, 995-8, 1001-3, 1005, 
1013,1016; of Successors, 4, 7-9,11-14,16, 
20, 21,137,140,142,143,156, 252; of Sulla, 
93^-42, 944, 947, 94 8 ; postal service, 135; 
population, 95, 96, hi, 1135, 1136, 1605; 
prices, see Prices; proletarians, see Prole¬ 
tarians; serf economy, 1185; slaves, see 
Slaves; social conditions, 612, 1358, 1460, 
1461; social revolutions, see Civil wars; 
social unrest, 610-15, 1367; socialism, 
1367; tax-farmers, 328; taxes, 206, 471, 
1392, see Taxes ; trade, 59, 97, 99, 101, 104, 
173, 210-12, 300, balance of, 89, 90, in, 
394, 628, colonial, 93, 104, 105, no, 159, 
decline of, 105,120,121,207,619,1021,1026, 
eastern, 104, 105, 169, 172, 585, 1258, 1491, 
expansion of, 93, 94,129,130,165,168, 585, 
1240, 1328, export, 100, 159, 207, 210, 615, 
grain, see Grain, import, 91, 92, 311, 615, 
624,1211,1254,1257, internal, 743,744, 777, 
international, 125, 127, 228, 777, 1145, in 
olive oil, see Olive oil, in slaves, see Slaves, 
western, 121,1335, in wine, see Wine, with 
Africa, 169, 619, with Balkans, 768, 1510, 
with Bosporan kingdom, 106, no-12, 595, 
596, 601, 676, 1250, with Danube regions, 
93, 103, 118-20, 161, 1253, 1335, with 
Etruria, 93,122, Euxine, 106,107, in, 216, 
587, 674, 676, 831, 1253,1263, Illyrian, 119, 
120, with Pergamon, 565, 630, see Arabia, 
Asia Minor, Delos, Egypt, Italy, Palestine, 
Persia, Phoenicia, Pontic regions, Rhodes, 
S. Russia, Scythians, Seleucid Empire, 
Thrace, Trade; unity of, 1115; war 
methods, see War; working class, see 
Working class. See also Athens. 

Greek cities, 248,1045,1058,1120,1306,1596, 
1602, 1643; animal husbandry, 1162, 1167, 
1191; aspect of, 1051, 1052, 1143, IX 44J 
autonomy, see Autonomy; banks, see 
Banks; bourgeoisie , see Bourgeoisie ; build¬ 
ing activity, 1149, 1230, 1231, 1236; coin¬ 
age, see City coinage; constitution, see 
City constitution; currency, see Currency; 
economic conditions, 152, 183, 185, 223, 
585, 622, 642, 1054, 1125, 1241, 1304, 1328, 
1644: financial difficulties, 140, 155, 156, 
223, 393? 619-21, 951, 1341, financial 
measures, 74, 440, 621, 1464, sources of 
income, 1374; education, 1058, 1059, 1087; 
food supply, see Food; foreigners in, see 


Foreigners; freedom, see Freedom; in¬ 
dustry, 100, 1206, 1227, 1228, 1271-4; 
labour problem, 1127; land, see Land; 
laws, see City laws; life of, 246,1047,1126; 
liturgies, see Liturgies; medical service, 
1088-92, 1094, 1597; metics in, see Metics; 
monetary policy, 1242, 1287, 1289, 1292; 
pirates, see Pirates; political conditions: 
particularism, 204, 205, 1109, 1114, 1293, 
1294, policy of Alexander and the Suc¬ 
cessors, 137-43? 553 - 7 ? 5 88 ?1314? 1343 ? 1344 ? 
1347-9, of Antigonus the One-eyed, see 
Antigonus; relations to Attalids, see Atta- 
lids and individual Pergamene kings; to 
Hellenistic rulers, 828, 1120, 1125, 1149, 
1359 ? I 47 S? 1476 , 1520, 1579? to Rome, 655, 

8 34 ? 94 8 ? 954 ? 955 ? 9 ^? 9 % 9 > 997 - 9 ? i°° 5 ? 
1014, 1015, 1120, 1291, 1560, struggle for 
liberty, 153,154,172,1028,1121,1122,1232, 
synoecism, see Synoecism; proletariat, see 
Proletariat; public opinion, see Public 
opinion; religious life, 145,1602; slaves, see 
Slaves; social conditions, 684, 1128; social 
unrest, 42,140,141, 224, 225, 612, 757,1015, 
1028,1125,1127,1128,1243; taxation, 241-3, 
619, 620,669, 987, 990, 991,1374,1568,1575; 
trade, 245, 407, 702, 1247, 1287: import, 
159, 160,1172, 1177,1256, local, 1271,1272, 
1274; weights, 1297, 1298. See 7r6At,s and 
individual cities. 

Greek cities, of the Aegean, 16, 393, 586, 
1250, 1629; of Arabia, 387, 859; of Asia 
Minor, 181-3,318, 823,824,934,1143: coin¬ 
age, 84, 448, 655-7, 6 59? 694? 701, 702, 743? 
802, 972, 1430, 1469, 1480, currency, 187, 
229, 448, economic conditions, 81, 91,104, 
140, 178, 183, 393, 585, 665, 666, 670, 672, 
810, 820, 835, 945, 957, 1143, IX 5 8 ? ii59? 
1564, industry, 81, 84, 207, 1526: metal, 
650, terracottas, 213,533, textile, 918,1223, 
life in, 1468, 1469, political conditions, 11, 
17, 22, 58,154,155, 429,634-6, 938, 944,953, 
1022: independence, 27, 35, 429, invasion 
of Galatians, 33, 531, 800, 1444, I 5 I 9 ? rela- 
tions to Alexander and the Successors, 
142, 153-6, 173, 1347, 1348, 1362, 1363, to 
Attalids, see Attalids and individual Per¬ 
gamene kings, to Mithridates VI, see 
Mithridates VI, to Ptolemies, 30, 429, 531, 
532, 1417, to Rome, 55, 525, 527, 528, 641, 
805, 812, 813, 942, 947-9, 954-6, 967, 1012, 
1560, 1561, 1564, 1580, 1646, to Seleucids, 
35? 216,439,462,466,477,481,487,492, 500, 
55 8 ? 5 * 9 ? 524-32? II 0 3 ? 1472 , 1647? see indi¬ 
vidual kings, struggle for control of, 35, 
37? 5°? 5 1 ? 222, population, 625, 1142, 1465, 
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1606, relations to temples, 503, 504, 506, 
507, 824, 825, slavery in, 1106, status of, 
525, 528, 640-4, 815, 1343, taxes, 466, 467, 
531, 644, 1577, trade, 80, 8r, 84, ro7, 169, 
245) 4°7> 53 2 > 653, 701, 1272, 1526, see indi¬ 
vidual cities; of Bactria, 547, 1053; of 
Bithynia, 33, 567, 568, 570, 571, 663, 1481; 
of the Bosporan kingdom, 594, 769, 770, 
of the Crimea, 586, 665, 768, 833; of 
the Dalmatian coast, 1511; of Egypt, 156, 
264, 265, 276, 324, 401, 415, 846, 1052, 1069, 
1381; of the Euxine, 573, 585-7, 1126: 
economic conditions, 91,183, 674,675, 764, 
768, 1143, 1147, 1148, 1159, 1462, 1484, in¬ 
dustry, 107, navies, 772, political con¬ 
ditions, 29, 35, 573, 590, 591, 665, 766, 767, 
832-4, 9 8 5> 986, 989,1455, 1456, 1511, 1532, 
1559, slaves, 675,1484, trade, 106,107, in, 
216,587,674,676, 768, 831,1253,1263,1485, 
1645, in grain, in, 586, 587, 674, 675, 765, 
831,1265, see individual cities; of Gaul, 91; 
of Greece, 181, 1369: coinage, 186, 253, 
economic conditions, 90-2, 183, 211, 212, 
585, 619, mo, 1142, 1467, education, 1059, 
life, 1107, 1108, political conditions, 8, 13, 
17, 27, 36, 42, 56, 192-7, relations with 
Attalids, see Attalids, to Rome, 749, 750, 
951, 1013, social revolutions, 8, 94-6, 209, 
210, see Greek cities and individual cities; 
of the Hellespont, 229, 528, 529, 556, 585; 
of Illyria, 48; of the Islands, 181, 1143: 
coinage, 229, 655, 656,1469,1480, economic 
conditions, 140, 183, 221, 223-5, 53b 5%5> 
619, political conditions, 11,16, 27, 30,156, 
641, trade, 93, 225, see Greek islands and 
individual cities and islands; of Italy and 
Sicily, 47, 91,122,124,1144,1301; of Mace¬ 
donia, 91, 250, 251, 253, 1470; of Mysia, 
554; of Parthian kingdom, 840, 856-9, 861, 
076; of Pergamene kingdom, 529, 554, 556, 
557, 559-fo, 648-50, 807,808, 817,818,1157, 
1158, 1294, 1450, 1481, see Pergamon; of 
Phoenicia, see Phoenician cities; Pontic, 
see of the Euxine; of Pontus, 33, 570, 573, 
576> 577 * 653, 768, 978; of the Propontis, 
183, 229, 585, 673, 674, 1230; of the Ptole¬ 
maic dominions, 333-5, 337-9, 352, 1417; 
of S. Russia, 106,108-10,183, 586, 600, 676, 
1331; of the Seleucid Empire, 464, 477,478, 
480-2, 485, 491, 501, 507, 5r2, 514, 515, 518, 
51?) 703) 847, 1051, 1061, 1075, 1141, 1443 * 
coinage, 447, 448,1293, cults, 424, of ruling 
king, 431, freedom of, see Autonomy and 
Freedom, foundation of, 703, 704, 1436, 
1438, 1587, land of, 465, 469, 493, 495, 496, 
509, orientalization, 71, relations with 
3261.3 


kings, see Seleucids, with native cities, 
510, 512, social and economic structure, 
643, 856, 861,1104,1310, taxes, 528-30, 642, 
see Greek cities of Asia Minor and indi¬ 
vidual cities; of semi-Hellenistic mon¬ 
archies, 859; of Spain, 91, of Thrace, 91, 
rn, 112, 116, 585, 586, 594, 766, 1334. 

Greek city-states, 133, 249,1029,1031, 1097, 
1119-21, 1358, 1379; arms supply, 1221, 
1222; economic conditions, 74,75,90-2,97, 
101, 104, 154-6, 185, 1027, 1288; in Italy, 
1301; political conditions, 4, 72, 135, 204, 
619, 1108, 1109, 1026, 1304. 

Greek islands, 221, 245: agriculture, 240, 
1160, cities, see Greek cities, class war, 
209, currency, 229, 744, economic con¬ 
ditions, 91,191, 221-5, 247) 5 J 9) H43) 12 5 l f 
1358, piracy, see Piracy, political con¬ 
ditions, 15, 16, 29, 35, 36, 39, 142, 146, 148, 
189, 231, 237, 332, 333, 337, 463, 531, 607, 
942, 963, 991, 1485, 1508, population, 1135, 
trade, 109, 225, 407, 651, 691, 1518. 

Greek, accounting system, 266, 273, 1079, 
1283; architecture, 1052; art, 213, 1010, 
1143, 1487, influence of, 86, no, 116, 872, 
1456; artists, 123, 438, 793, 820,1446,1447; 
aspect of Hellenistic world, 1035, 1040; 
bureaucratic machinery, 1079; business 
life, 101, 133; capitals of Hellenistic 
monarchies, 149, 264, 568; civilization, 68, 
71,179, 249,473, 551, 681, 848, 851, 912, 961, 
1020, 1040, 1057, 1097, 1106, 1125, 1542, 
unity of, see Unity; classics in Egypt, 422, 
1060; coins, 84, 88, 104, 119, 124, 125, 135, 
164, 1324, 1334) 135*; colonies, 481, 552, 

567, 573, 1143, 1281, local industry of, 118, 
159, trade, 92, 93, 100, 105, no, in, 120, 
159) 679; colonization, 92, in, 502, 552, 
572; economic system, 135, 273,1031,1127, 
1507; education, 882, 1047, 1058-61, 1071, 
1099; emigrants, 249, 1027,1054-6,1072-4; 
facade of Egypt, 264; front of Bithynia, 

568, 570, 663, of Pontus, 665; harbours on 
Persian Gulf, 1245; houses, 1052, 1053, 
1230, 1231, 1625; identity of Hellenistic 
monarchies, 1097; international usage, 
141; kings of Bactria, 50, 549, 550; of 
India, 550; kingdoms of India, 551; lan¬ 
guage, 130, 266, 418, 519, 522, 882, 1045, 
1060, 1061, 1065, 1079, 1545; law, 324, 522, 
614,1050, 1067-70,1114, 1240; life, 106, 159, 
366, 409, 421, 422, 622, 703, 704, 1050, 1071, 
1098, 1304; mentality, 268, 421, 4 22; 
merchants, 82, 130, 388, 569, 1024, 1452; 
military technique, 262; names of cities, 
361, 478, 479» 5 I0 > 5«» of gods, 522, 523, 
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1425, personal, 435, 436, 483, 487, 515, 520, 
523. 568, 569, 783, 840, 883, 922,1065,1071, 
1442,1443,1545; nation, creation of, 1020; 
navies, 262, 772; navigation, 1584; philo¬ 
sophical thought, 269, 271, 1120, 1121, 
1129-34, 1358; politeia , 622; political 
spirit, 1075, 1105; science, 362, 363, 365; 
slavery, form of, 321,343,1394; solidarity, 
168; superstructure of Hellenistic world, 
265, 1240; technical science, 365, 1302; 
terminology, 440, 1079, 1283; theory of 
kingship, 268,269,271,434,1078,1359,1379, 
1380; titles, 514; trierarchy, 334; type of 
cities, 346-8, 1437; weights, 1298-1300; 
world, expansion of, 1037, 1053,1112,1180, 
unity of, 36, 680, 1365, wealth of, 835; 
writers on agriculture, 1181, 1183, 1184, 
1193, 1194, 1616. 

Greeks, 55, 197, 502, 590, 689, 935, 1201: 
acquaintance with Persia, 1033, 1034, 
political rivalry, 1311, 1312, popularity of 
Pergamon and Rhodes, 738, relations to 
Mithridates VI, 832, 833, to Romans, 933, 
934 . 961* 97 J* 99 i. 1013, 1579; in Alex¬ 
ander’s empire, 129-31, 1034; in armies of 
Successors, 146, 262; in Hellenistic mon¬ 
archies, 249, 1035, 1045-50, 1054-7, 1079, 
1098, 1112, 1113, 1144, 1195, 1245, 1260: 
mentality of, 1073-7, mood of, 1095, 1096, 
1600, national identity, 1057, 1058, 1066, 
1070, orientalization, 1072, professional¬ 
ism, 1077, 1095, relations with natives, 
1072, 1105, 1107, religion, 1047, 1122, 1123, 
unity of, 1053,1108,1109,1112, upper class, 
1070-3; of Aegean, 677; in Asia Minor, 61, 
179 . 332, 477 . 5*8. 552. 625, 836, 968, 969, 
1508; in Babylonia, 132, 436, 477, 513-16, 
1049, 1442 ; in Bactria, 50, 542, 547, 550, 
551; in Bithynia, 566-9; in Bosporan 
kingdom, 595, 770,1362; in the Near East, 
132, 153, 157-9, 585; in Egypt, 266, 267, 
33 1 , 4oo. 736. 887, 1051, 1054, 1055, 1139, 
1140, 1380, 1396, 1545, 1606: before Alex¬ 
ander, 82, 127, 261, 324, in administration, 
263, 264, in Alexandria, see Alexandria, in 
army, 264, 332, 709, 729, 1397, bourgeoisie , 
see Bourgeoisie , cults, 268, 1419, in dorea 
of Apollonius, 331, 420, 421, 1074, 1199, 
education of, 1058-60, Egyptianized, 883, 
886, 1544, in farming, 295, 327, 354, 355, 
411, 496, 732, 1164, mentality and mode of 
life, 366, 369,409, 421, 422,1052,1073,1076, 
1589, needs of, 297, 307, 353, 356-8, 366, 
380,1091,1257, number of, 332,1140, 1397, 
1439, policy of Ptolemies towards, see 
Ptolemies, privileges, 275, 324, 880, 1644, 


professions, 406, 411,1093,1094,1277,1384, 
1419, 1628, relations with natives, 882, 912, 
1027, 1029, 1063, 1069, restriction of free¬ 
dom, 414, status of, 324,729,883,1064,1099, 
use of money, 400, 403; in Egyptian 
dominions, 90, 341, 343, 346-8, 351, 352; 
in India, 544. 547 . 55 °. 55 *; in Italy, 122, 
123, 129, 251, 691, 762, 1506; in Palestine, 
346-8, 352, 859,1422,1443; in Parthia, 486, 
55 °. 859, 1075 \ in Pergamon, 556, 562; in 
Seleucid Empire, 425, 438, 482, 486, 508, 
538. 54i. 848, 1061, 1064, 1065, 1075, 1141, 
1176, 1261, 1435, 1535: in army, 497, in 
cities, 481, 498, 511, 513, 514, 523, 856, 862, 
colonists, 490-6, 517-19, 522-5, education, 
1060, 1061, land of, 494, 523, mentality of, 
434, 502, number of, 332, 497, 499, 1442, 
orientalization, 71, 522, 523, 703, 1426, 

1442, 1443; privileges, 518, 519, religion, 
436, 438, relations with natives, 476, 519, 
1027, to Seleucids, 50, 63, 67, 475, 1027, 
settlement of, 472, 476, 477, 479, 488, 496, 
625, 1055, 1443, trade, 461, 464, use of 
money, 450, 1445. 

Greia, 1470. 

Guarantee, against government interference, 
906; of revenues, 273, 328; of service, 290. 

Guarantors of revenues, 303, 326. 

Guard-ships on the Red Sea, 924. 

Guardians of the aKpa ( dtcpo<l>v\aKcs ox 
aKpo<t>v\aKtTai) 9 490. 

Guards, 279, 280, 317, 889, 982; tax for, 1386. 

Guilds, 241, 298, 304, 308,1063-6, 1388, 1389, 

1443, 1590-2; see Associations, 

yvvcuKtZa acofiara, 242, 243. 

Gundestrup, 116, 584,1334. 

Gymnasia (yvp,vdai a), 1047, 1058-60, 1082, 
1588, 1589; in Asia Minor, 181, 335, 644, 
1065, 1399; in Babylon, 858, 1061; in 
Egypt, 324, 417, 422, 732, 1059,1060, 1395; 
in Rhodes, 690, 1589; in Seleucid Empire, 
529, 1061, 1647. 

Gymnasial associations, 324,1059,1060,1064, 
1065; liturgy, 1588. 

Gymnasiarch, 839, 858,1059,1124,1395,1588. 

Gypsum, 1227. 

Gythium, 212, 764, 915, 951, 952, 969, 1112. 

Hadad, 438,1428; and Atargatis, temple of, 
702, 1518. 

Hadra, necropolis, 288, 368,1406,1453,1491: 
pottery, 369, 370, 855, 1208, 1407; stele, 
150. 

Hadramaut, 1492. 

Hadrian, villa of, 418. 

Hadrumetum, 397, 1540. 
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Hagesandrus, 682. 

Hagne of Cyzicus, 828. 

Halab (Aleppo), 79, 491, 510, 511. 

Haliartus, Boeotian city, 741, 1501. 

Halicarnassus, 151, 179, 240, 334, 335, 339, 
432, 949, 956, 973, 1231, 1313, 1399, 1400, 
1598; bank in, 1418; coinage, 1417; war of 
Aristonicus, 809, 1523. 

Halieutica , 1177, 1178,1615. 

Hallstatt, 113,1333. 

Halmyros, Thessaly, 1503. 

Halys, river, 571, 572, 578. 

Hamath (Hama), 79, 491, 510, 511, 700, 866. 

Hana, kingdom of, 491. 

Hangings, 379, 918, 1257. 

Hannibal, 48, 52, 383, 663. 

Hanse, Northern, 568, 587, 977; Pontic, 591, 
1265, 1268. 

Harbours, 132, 173, 183, 1025, 1043, 1230, 
1263-5,1585; of Alexandria, 417,418,1042, 
1404; of Cnidus, 1266; of Cos, 244, 245; of 
Delos, 780; of Heraclea Pontica, 1454; of 
Lindus, 678; of the Red Sea, 924, 1245; 
of Seleucids, 478, 1043, 1245; dues, 227, 
316, 389, 444 , 742 , 749 . 77 i. i486. 

Harmon, A. M., 826* 

Harpalus, 1162, 1165, 1610. 

Harvest, guarding of, 217; transportation, 
3 J S* 

Hasmonaeans, 68, 852, 853, 859, 1536; corns 
of, 853,1536; taxes, 1000. 

Hatchepsut, 1166. 

Hauran, 425, 512. 

Hay, delivery of, 1386. 

Head-tax (exactio capituni ), 962; for medical 
service, 1092. 

Heads of villages ( Ko)fiapx<n), 275, 279, 320, 
344,896. 

Healing, religious, 1598. 

Health, resorts, 221, 1598; service, 182, 242, 
244, 1124; see Medical service. 

Hecades in Dura, 488. 

Hecataeus of Abdera, 1092,1132, 1137, 1389, 

Hecatomnus of Caria, 151; coins of, 1324. 

Hecatonymus, 1651* 

Hedonists, 1329. 

Hegemony, 249,381,403,603, 707,1028,1029, 
1031; Aegean, see Aegean; commercial, 
of Athens, 169, 1264; of Rhodes, 1647; 
Panhellenic, of the Aetolians, 48, 55; of 
Rome over the East, 70, 71. 

Hegesias, 1329. 

Heichelheim, F. M., 1186, 1202, 1270, 1434, 
1499 - 

Hekate, temple of, 824, 1528, 1581, 

Helianax, 833, 834, 1531. 


Heliasts, oath of, 1368. 

Heliocles, king of Bactria, coin of, 936. 

Heliodorus, regent of Syria 63; president 
of a guild, 1592. 

Heliopolis, capital of Ituraeans, 842; of 
Iambulus, 808. 

Heliopolitai, 808. 

Helios, temple of, 681. 

Hellas of the East, 1112. 

Hellenes, 1109,1110; of the East, 1020,1073; 
in Egypt, 729, 913, 1394, 1606; in Hellen¬ 
istic monarchies, 1057, 1071, 1073, 1075, 
1087; in Seleucid Empire, 499, 515, 542, 
848, 1401, 1535; see Greeks. 

Hellenic League, 15-17, 48, 1315; war, see 
Lamian. 

Hellenization, 1071-3, 1079,1097,1106, 1227, 
1593; in Anatolian monarchies, 663, 837-9, 
848, 849, 856, 1532; in Arabia, 478, 853, 
855; in Asia Minor, 85, 523, 532,1043,1053, 
1098; in the Crimea, 770; in Cyprus, 85, 
127, 1071; of the East by Alexander, 131, 
473, by the Successors, 156,249; in Egypt, 
see Egypt; in India, 551, 936, 1098; in 
Italy, 1415; of Latin world, 1301; in 
Macedonia, 1056;'in Palestine, 127, 351, 
519,848,853,1043,1061,1536; in Phoenicia, 
85.127,130, 341, 519,1043,1071,1325,1401, 
1443, 1536; in the Seleucid Empire, 476, 

478-80, 499 . 502, SiS" 1 ?. 5 J 9 . 5 22 > 5 2 3 . 7 ° 3 ~ 
5, 848, 853, 1053, 1065, 1071, 1072, 1075, 
1156, 1165, 1403, 1443, 1593. 

Hellespont, 640, 772, 1364, 1512, 1520; cities 
of, 229, 528, 529, 556, 585. 

Hellespontine Phrygia, 590, 635, 642. 

Helots, 203, 247, 611, 1360. 

Hemesa (Homs), 79, 510, 842, 849, 851, 852, 
866, 1491. 1533 - 

Hetnideria, 285. 

Hemp, 91, 300, 305, 421, 586, 1257, 1277. 

Hendrickson, G. L., 1576. 

Henotheism, solar, 704, 808. 

Hephaistion of the Sarapei^m, 735, 736. 

Her, priest, 886. 

Hera, temple of, at 201, Argos, 1364; in 
Pergamon, 661. 

Heraclea, under Latmus, 426, 666, 667, 670, 
672, 775, 1455. 1483.. coins of, 1481; 
-Lyncestis, 1461; -Pontica, 2, 47, 592, 933, 
1454: coinage, 1356, economic and social 
conditions, 591, 673, 829, 977, 1103, 1273; 
industry, pottery, 1334, navy, 1455, 1585, 
political conditions, 26, 35, 185, 566, 567, 
590, 591, 665, 674, 826, 829, 836, 953, 1455. 
1580, relations with Bithynia, 568, 662, 
663, with Rome, 954, 977 . 999 . 1577 . trade . 
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93> 573? 578, 5 86 ? 592, 630, 829, 831, 1264, 
mh 1455 ; ' m Syria, 843; Trachinia, 1455. 

Heracleides Lembos, 925; of Miletus, assist¬ 
ant of Antiochus IV, 669, 1482; Tarentine 
corsair, 51, 685; philosopher, 1426; super¬ 
visor of Apollonius, 1420. 

Heracleists of Tyre, 791, 1489, 1517. 

Heracleon of Beroea, 861. 

Heracleopolis, 877, 1542. 

Heracleopolite nome, 295, 877, 882, 1276, 
1284, 1285, 1543. 

Heracles, 840; temple of, at Heraclea, 1455; 
in Kurdistan, 1490; of Tyre, 996. 

Heracles, son of Alexander the Great, 14. 

Heraclides Criticus, 211, 1369, 

Heraclitus of Athmonon, 198. 

Herculaneum, 760, 761, 1201, 1222-4, I2 7 2 > 
1506. 

Hereditary, apxcov, 520; offices, 856, 857, 
1442; tenants, 465, 466, 887, 1195, 1198, 
1200, 1307, 1308, 1383, 1500. 

Herieus, 1548. 

Heris, the Byzantine, 1483. 

Hermaiscus, 877. 

Hermeias, of Atameus, 151, 1346; prime 
minister of Antiochus III, 518, 1156. 

Hermel, Mount, 851, 852, 1536. 

Hermes, temple of, at Thespiae, 1368. 

Hermesianax, 1071. 

Hermias, Coan doctor, 1598; of Stratonicea, 

1 941; of Thebes, Egypt, 876, 883, 889, 1093, 
1094, 1097, 1544, rS 45 > i 59 °> I S9 2 - 

Hermodorus, 749. 

Hermogenes, 820, 824, 1235, 1528. 

Hermokome, 504, 

Hermon, 1469. 

Hermonthis in the Thebaid, 874,1100. 

Hermupolis, 86, 374, 877, 1410, 1411, 1453 ? 
1542, 1543, 1628. 

Hermuthis-Isis, 410, 1544. 

Herodes, minister of Philometor, 717, 721, 
726, 889, 896, 1496; of Priene, 809, 1523; 
son of Demetrius, 1588. 

Herodotus, 600, 1034, 1040, 1061, 1151, 1649. 

Heron, writer, 364, 1083, 1214, 1235, 1596, 
1625. 

Heron, temple of, 1550. 

Herondas, 244, 245,415, 693,1120,1125,1133, 
1601; Mimes of, 212, 213, 237, 239, 1115, 
1118, 1374, 1468. 

Heroon, of Calydon, 754, 1508; of Mithri- 
dates, 1531; of Nemrud Dagh, 849. 

Heroonpolite gulf, 387, 388. 

Herophilus, 1650, 

Hesiod, 1186. 

Hezekiah, 1325. 


Hicesias, governor of Aegina, 1476. 

Hides, 92, 300, 586, 831, 988, 1257, 1416. 

Hiera, Rome, 1474; Nesos, temple of, 908. 

Hierapolis (Bambyce), 438, 510, 511, 843, 
1540; in Phrygia, 504, 506. 

Hierapytna, 785, 1487, 1503, 1504, 1529. 

Hierax, general of Euergetes II, 903; see 
Antiochus Hierax. 

Hierocaesarea, 1475. 

Hieromnemones, 197. 

Hieron II of Syracuse, 395,1194, 1236,1249, 
1250,1254,1256, 1257, 1415? i5 8 4- 

Hieron, of Laodicea in Phrygia, 822, 1147, 
1528; tyrant of Priene, 178, 429, 1348. 

Hieronymus, of Cardia, historian, 2,15, 141, 
1008, 1151, 1152, 1155, 1626; of Rhodes, 
teacher, 1088. 

Hieropoioi (tepo7rotoi), accounts of, 190, 231, 

2 33 “ 5 ? 796 , 79 8 ? 1373 ? 1374, i 49 °- 

Hieropolis (Castabala) in Cilicia, 477,507,976. 

Hilarion, 1547. 

Hildesheim, treasure of, 760, 1554. 

Himerus, tyrant of Babylon, 860, 861, 1538. 

Himyarite kings, coins of, 694, 854. 

Himyarites, 854, 855. 

Hindu, Persian satrapy, 78. 

Hinks, R. P., 854. 

Hippalus, epistrategos, 715, 717, 718, 726, 
1495, 1550; a captain, 927, 929, 1556. 

Hipparchus, 1037. 

Hippo Regius, 397. 

Hippocrates, 1088. 

Hippocratic school of medicine, 243, 1090. 

Hippodamian plan, 180, 485, 1051, 1587. 

Hippodamus, 681. 

Hippolochus, 151, 252. 

Hippomedon, governor of Samothrace, 
1399, 1420, 1481. 

Histiaea in Euboea, 232, 1372, 1485, i486; 
coinage, 1289, 1502. 

Hittite Empire, 77, 81, 552, 573, 577; 
organization of Anatolia, 1323; pottery, 
1456. 

Hittites, 572, 579. 

Hoards of coins, see Coins. 

Home, industries, 91, 301, 1228; production, 
300, 301, 305, 307, 1227, 1229, 1257, 1271. 

Homer, 1061; shrine of, 417, 1422. 

* Homeric ’ bowls, 176, 177, 474. 

Homo domesticus, 1076; oeconomicus, 422, 
1076; politicus , 421, 422, 1074, 1119-21; 
technicus , 422, 1076. 

Homologia , 395. 

Honey, 227, 229, 295, 384, 394, 586, 742, 745, 
1167, 1191, 1254, 1277, 1387, 1416; customs 
duties on, 296. 
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Hopkins, C., 535. 

Hor, priest, 886. 

Horace, 53. 

Horrea, 661, 798. 

Horses, of Antigonus the One-eyed, 13; in 
Bactria, 545; in Bosporan kingdom, 595; 
in Cyrenaica, 293, 333, 381, 385, 396; in 
Egypt, 1386, 1404, breeding, 293, 359, 
import, 293, 352, 381, 384, 385, 396, royal, 
2 93> 3*5* stud s, 292, 385, taxes, 293; in 
Greece, 1190; in Media, 77, 480; in Per- 
gamon, 556, 563, 565, 1450; in Pontus, 572; 
in S. Russia, 601; in Seleucid Empire, 461, 
480, 

Horse-trappings, 108, 116, 117, 119, 378, 676, 
1334 . # 

Hortensius, L., 767. 

Horticulture, 489, 536, 563. 

Homs, son of Nechontes, 1153, 1499, 1500, 
1544 ,1645. 

Hostages, system of, 1512. 

Household (ouco?), see oUos* production, 
see Home production. 

Houses, 181, 1052, 1053, 1231, 1587, 1588, 
1625; prices of, 190, 259, 537; taxes, 316, 
954 , 962, 1563; in Delos, 231, 234, 741, 74 2 > 
1052, 1231, 1232, 1625; in Egypt, 289, 327, 
417, 420, 888, 889, 1422. 

Housing of Government agents, 964. 

Humanitas, idea of, 1358. 

Hungary, 118, 375, 1335, 1504. 

Hunters, 296, 317. 

Hunting, 296, 299, 313, 317, 383, 384, 1062, 
1387, 1398, 1615. 

Hurgonaphor, king of Nubia, 1496. 

Hyarotis, 1172. 

Hybreas of Mylasa, 822,823,1006,1007,1528, 
1580. 

Hybrida, C. Antonius, 948, 985-7. 

Hybristas, 609, 1460. 

Hyderabad, ore of, 1218. 

Hydraletes, 365. 

Hydraulic engineers, 1160; works, 1160,1161. 

Hyllarima, 1512. 

Hymettian marble, 417. 

Hypaepa, 943. 

Hypanis, see Bug. 

Hyparchies, 341, 640, 1400. 

Hyparchoi, 440, *433. 

Hypata in Thessaly, 1503. 

Hyphasis, 1172. 

Hypsicrates of Amisus, 934. 

Hyrcanus, John, 853, 859. 

Hyrcanus II, 1001, 1002. 

Hyspaosines, dynast of Mesene, 1492; of 
Bactria, 1492. 


Iamblichi, dynasty of, 842. 

Iambulus, 808, 1132, 1523. 

Iasus, 429, 641, 671, 945, 1464, 1472, 1473, 
1475 . 1598 * 

larpiKov , 242, 286, 1092, 1600. 
laTpoKXvoTTjS , 883, 1093. 

Iberia, 1515. 

Iberian civilization, 1020. 

Iberians, 93. 

Ibn Al-Saj, 1422. 
lyOviKT) Cbvrjj 297. 

Ichthyology, 1177, 1178. 

Ida, Mount, 556, 560, 1168, 1375, 1611. 
Identity of king and country, 271, 272. 

Ihta (place of residence), 277, 278, 725, 879, 
1382,1522,1647; TSia (private possessions), 
s 444, J499> i6 47- 

ibiOKrrjfioves, 891, 1 547. 

IStos A oyos, 444, 708, 908, 1493, 1550. 

(StCUTCLl, I382. 

IStwriKa (f>oprla , 311. 

ISuoTtKrj (oiWo/u'a), 74, 75, 440, 442, 445, 446. 
Idumaea, 347, 351, 520, 1173. 

Idumaean mercenaries, 1542; mines, 1174. 
Idumaeans, 347, 853. 

Upa, 844-6, II09, 1534; Kai d<ruAoy, 844, 1534. 
Upa TTpoaoSos, 277, 280, 281. 

Upa ovyypa<f>rj,'2$4, 1373, 1617. 

Upal dvaypatftai, 1137. 

UpohovXia, 321, 1383. 

UpoSovXot, 280, 322, 343, 506, 1383, 1396, 1435. 
Upov iuoda)Trjpiov , 1630. 

UpoovXla , 201, 605, 1362. 

UpoavXoL , 200, 1364. 
tK€rat, 735, 901 ,* see Refugees. 

Ilian League, 154. 

Ilium, 426, 431, 556,944, 945, 998,1344,1349, 
1451,1526; coinage, 1356. 

Illyria, 32,48,53,119,250,763,767,955,1335, 
1515; trade, 93, 119, 120, 759, 1238, 1262. 
Illyrian civilization, 1020; pirates, 47, 48, 
120, 196, 203, 985,1365; State, 47, 74, 248. 
Illyrians in armies of Brutus, 1005; of 
Successors, 146. 

[[laTLOTTwXatj 1277, 1628. 
iVoTta/aor, 1339. 

Imbros, 221, 63r, 741, r459, 1512, 1514- 
lmmunes, cities, 641, 642, 947, 1564; indi¬ 
viduals, 1018; territories, 818. 

Immunity (drt'Aeta), 647,812,813,1005,1006; 
to cities, 463, 466, 528, 529, 530, 947, 948, 
976, 981,982,1450; to individuals, 492,952, 
971, 1012, 1545, 1546, 157°; i5 Sl ; to mem¬ 
bers of the Museum, 1084, 1596; to 
technitai, 200, 1056, 1561; to temples, 816, 
% 99 , 1477 ; * 549 ; i 55 °- 
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Imperium, holders of, 748. I Inheritance, ab intestate, 488, 840; law, 487, 

Imprisonment for debts, 894, 905. 488, 1050; taxes, 316. 


Incasso, 1279. 

Incense, 84, 92, 107, 227, 924; burners, 370, 
742, 1407,1502. 

Income, calculation at Delos, 191; sources 
of, 163,182, 714,1352,1374. 

Indemnities imposed by Romans, 616, 617, 
1030, 1145, 1462, 1480, 1560-2. 

India, 427, 428, 1401, 1424; coinage, 547; 
colonies of Alexander, 131; expeditions 
to, 927-9, 1432 ; Greeks in, 544, 547, 550, 
551; hellenization, see Hellenization; in¬ 
dustry: jewellery, 546, metal, 540, 1218; 
mining, 1172, 1175, 1430; political con- 
ditions, 78, 248, 429, 459, 543, 551, 1028; 
routes from, 83, 133, 134, 387, 388, 456-9, 
461,546,696,697,804,926-9,985,1243,1244, 
1648; trade, 383, 394, 532, 697, 781, 928, 
1x67,1238,1239,1243,1244,1257,1258,1267, 
1554: caravan, 79, 173, 547, 658, 795; with 
E gypt» 313 * 386 - 9 * 393 * 407 * 455 * 795 * 854 , 
867, 9l8, 923, 924, 926-9, 1244, 1246, 1248, 
r555, 1556, 1648; with Gerrhaeans, 458; 
with Greece, 169; with Persia, 78,84; with 
S. Russia, 676, 1484, 1490; with Seleucid 
Empire, 455-9, 461, 462, 545, 864, 1165, 
1248,1264,1318,1430,1432,1433; with the 
West, 1021, 1627; use of money, 1288. 

Indian, civilization, 78; coin hoards, 547 ; 
hunting dogs, 359; ivories, 546,1554,1627, 
1646; kings, 7 rofjL7rai of, 1419; mentality, 
31; Sea, 928; spices, 1165; standard of 
coins, 461. 

Indians in armies of Successors, 146, 1344. 

Indigo, 387, 1245. 

Indus, river, 83. 

Industrial implements, 260, 1201. 

Industry, 152, 158, 159, 615, 1200-5, 

1237, 1303, 1620; hellenization of, 1227; 
labour in, 96, 97, 100, 322, 343, 781, 1104, 
1127,1149,1219,1220,1222,1228,1237,1260, 
see Slaves; local production, 207, 1230, 
1258; raw materials for, 1254; small shops 
in, 1222; source of wealth, 1021; technique 
in, 1180,. 1200, 1201-3, 1208-10, 1213, 1218, 
1219,1222,1224,1227,1230,1237,1302,1620, 
1626; in temples, see Temples; trade in pro¬ 
ducts of, 778,795,804,1241,1248,1257,1258; 
see Artisans, Factories, Home production, 
Mass production. Workers, Workshops, 
and individual branches of industry. 

Inflation, 165, 718, 734, 736, 909, 1290, 1296, 
1494, 1496, 1500. 

Informers (^wraC), 351, 412, 716, 717, 938, 
1403, 1420. 


Inns, 1585; innkeepers, 1277, 1628. 

Inspection, of crops, 279, 1569; of draught 
animals, 292; tours of the dioecetes , 419. 

Inspectors, of coins (So/a/iaorat), 1418; of 
horses ( ImroaKoiroi ), 293. 

Intermarriage, 204, 205, 519, 523, 1050, 1072, 
1443 , iS^- 

Inventories, of temples, 165; of Delos, see 
Delos; of Didyma, 824. 

Inventors, 1234. 

Investments, 101,406, 411,889,903, 958,970, 
1116, 1271,1278,1279, 1283,1616. 

Inviolability, see Asylia . 

Iolcos, 1467. 

Ionia, 17, 222, 332, 334, 337, 533, 803, 1425; 
coins, 88. 

Ionian cities, 35, 670, 973, 1142; coinage of, 
631, 743; Dionysiac technitai, 806, 1049, 
1050,1065,1364,1506,1507; *0 lvov (League), 
154, 526, 641, 803, 827-9, 1348, 1519, 1520, 
1529; Sea, 41; style, 113, 179; trade, 109, 
hi, 112, 117, 173, 1331, in products of 
industry, 108, 112, 118, 119, 1333. 

Ionopolis Iwvla ttoXis), 666, 671, 1482. 

Iopolis, 437. 

los, 140, 224, 225, 230. 

Iphicrates, 1332, 

iiTirels irepl avXrjv, 85. 

linnaTpLKQV, 1600. 

177770 ( 7 * 07701 , 293. 

Ipsus, battle of, x, 13,15-17,21,144,147,173, 
248* 577 * 59 °- 

Iran, 78,1028,1038,1322,1325; trade of, 79, 
85,93,1021. 

Iranian, aristocracy, 516: in Bactria, 547, 
549 * 55 °, in Pontus, 62, 576; art, 390, 850, 
1010, influence of, no, 540, 1332, 1456, 
ceramic, 593, toreutic, 376; civilization, 
78; countries, 67,68,81, 738,841: coloniza¬ 
tion of, 131, 157, 472, 477, 490, 518, 1053, 
1054, trade of. 173, 545, 546,1239; dynasty 
in Cappadocia, 837, in Pontus, 576, 577; 
mentality, 31 ; mercenaries, 935; mines, 
1174; mints, 446; plants, acclimatization 
of, 1166, 1609; plateau, 423, 425, 427, 428, 
459, 1321, 1425; satrapies, 77, 78, 248, 429, 
477* 5°3* 516, 552* 864, 1033, 1164, 1425; 
traditions, 552, 573; tribes, 78, 430, 480, 
600, 832. 

Iranians, 62, 64, 77, 129, 146, 434, 473, 475, 
516* 547 * 55 °, 55 i* 596 , 77 °, 855* 862. 

Iranization in Bosporan kingdom, 769, 770. 

Irano-Macedonian Empire, idea of, 3. 

Irenaeus, dioecetes, 882, 896; priest, 886. 
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Iris, river, 572. 

Iron, 123, 298, 383, 394, 556, 572, 940, 1171, 
1173-5,1217,1256,1614; gift to Rhodes of, 
1256; mines, 297,382,396,853,1173-5,1213, 
16x3,1614; trade in, 381, 384, 386, 394, 396, 
586, 587, use for tools and in agriculture, 
362, 363, 1197, 1217, 1405; weapons, 1175, 
1218; works, 1175. 

Irrigation, 1161; in Egypt, 275, 360, 363,364, 
728, 1197, 1199, 1381, 1385, 1404, 1405; in 
Greece, 98; in Seleucid Empire, 363, 488, 
490, 861,1162; in Persis, 77; in Persia, 78. 

Isauria, 949, 977, 

Isaurians, 784, 869. 

Isauricus, P. Servilius Vatia, the elder, 869, 
949> 967> 974, ^5 2 7, *5 6 3 J the younger, 819, 
961, 1525,1527. 

Ishtar, 436. 

Isias, wife of Hephaistion, 735, 736. 

Isidore of Seville, 688, 

Isidorus, of Castabala, 976; of Charax, 1038, 
1436, 1437, 1583; poet, author of hymn to 
Isis, 410, 886, 1419, 1544. 

Isis, 872, 1100; temple of, at Pompeii, 1648; 
-Aphrodite, 834. 

Island League, 14, 16, 22, 29, 35, 139, 154, 
185, 222, 226, 231-3, 333, 679, 1348, 1485, 
1598. 

Isocrates, pacifism of, 1358. 

Isolation policy of Hellenistic States, 1242, 
1293. 

Isopolity, 224,1109, 1366. 

Issa, 120* 

Istakhr, 1425. 

Isthmian Dionysiac artistes, 1048,1363,1364, 
1506, 1561. 

Isthmus, 749, 1507. 

Istria, 120. 

Istrus, 1334, 1456; coinage, 1430; economic 
conditions, 675, 764, 765; political con¬ 
ditions, 591, 594, 674, 986, 1355; trade, 
118-20, 175, 586, 679, 765, 1263, 1335, 1444, 
1462. 

Isyllus, prayer of, 193. 

Italian, bankers, see Bankers; capitalists, 
756, 959, 1259; civilization, 1020; land 
economy, 1185; merchants, 785, 923, 1018, 
in Delos, 702, 742, 778, 787, 788, 795, 920, 
921, 923, 1271, 1505, 1562, associations of, 
790, 791, 1517; nation, creation of, 1020; 
see negotiatores . 

Italians, 75, 774, 971, 993, 1018; in Alex¬ 
andria, 920, 921; in Asia Minor, 764, 869, 
937> 93 8 ; in Delos, 763, 864, 870, 921, 941, 
1254; in the East, 991, 1015, 1018; in 
Greece, 749, 753, 754, 762-4,937,1015,1148, 
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iS^S, 1507. I 5 I0 > 1575 ;hi Rhodes, 787; in 
Thessalonice, 759, 762, 764, 767. 

Italike Pastas in Delos, 790, 791, 1517, 

Italo-Megarian pottery, 919. 

Italy, 121, 739; Celts in, 580, 581; coin 
hoards, 1352; currency, see Currency; 
economic conditions, 125, 762, 778, 865, 
1030, 1145, 1239, 1241, 1289, 1336; Greek 
cities in, 47, 91, 1144, 1301, currency of, 
124, 125; Greeks in, see Greeks; helleniza- 
tion, 1415; industry, 920, 1201: faience, 
1010, glass, 371,1409, jewellery, 920, metal, 
123-5, 651, 1336, 1337, trade in, 113, 1333, 
mosaics, 1178, pottery, 124, 165, 615, 654, 
919,920,1086,1178,1206-8,1303,1354,1415, 
1621, trade in, 367, 368, 396, 538, 1178, 
terracottas, 616, textiles, 920, 1224, trade 
in, 122; labour, 1259, 1261; latinization, 
1020; political conditions, 25, 32, 47, 52, 
53> 7°> 3957 946, 947 > 9^6, 998. 1239, 1415, 
1473: revolt of slaves, 756, 807, social war, 
751; trade, 48, hi, 121, 744, 778, 918, 1024, 
1239,1256,1264, 1490,1539,1627, grain, see 
Grain, slaves, see Slaves; with Alexandria, 
see Alexandria; with Asia Minor, 826, 959, 
1024, 1540; with Athens, 160, 744, 745; 
with Danube regions, 769; with Delos, 
788, 794, 797, 1024, 1254, 1267, 1518; East¬ 
ern, 786,923,1019,1257,1258; with Egypt, 
162, 370, 396, 712, 918, 1407, 1408, 1415, 
15537 15547 1648; with Greece, 93, 121-4, 
241, 746, 760-2, 795, 799, 1238, 1253, 1254, 
!33 6 * * 337 ; 14157 15°57 with Illyria, 120; 
with Pergamon, 651, 654; with Phoenicia, 
228, 868; with Rhodes, 228, 680, 68r, 691, 
746, 1025; with Seleucid Empire, 538, 701, 
1540; with Thrace, 113. 

Itineraries, 1033,1035,1036,1038,1040,1583* 

Ituraean coinage, 842, 849; dynasty, 849, 
I 579 * 

Ituraeans, 842, 865, 867, 980, 1533. 

Iulis, 223, 224. 

Iulius, C,, 952, 

Ius commerciiy 758; conubii, 758. 

Iuvenes, 1524. 

Ivory, 366, 383, 386, 389, 417, 546, 1258; 
articles of, 107, 546,1554, 1627,1646. 

Jackals, sacred, 319. 

Jar-handles, stamped, 93, 463, 598, 743, 744, 
1485,1647. 

Jars, 107, 109, 120, 229, 245, 593, 692, 775, 
831,1211,1253, 1254,1327,1331,1334, i486, 
1488, 1504, 1530, 1531; see Cnidian, 

Rhodian, of Sinope, and Thasian. 

Jaxartes, 174, 456. 
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Jerusalem, 376,467,703,853,1489; helleniza- 
tion of, 704,1061; temple of, 695, 696,1282. 

Jewellers, 123. 

Jewellery, 107, 113, 390, 546, 698, 920, 1215, 
1216, 1352, 1371, 1457, 1623, as capital, 
1204; trade, 112,183,1433, 

Jewels, 123,260,371,374,378,919,1212,1354, 
1409-11, 1448, 1456; trade, 92, 106, 122, 
314, 390, 1257, 1258. 

Jewish, colonies, 265, 490, 492; courts, 1592; 
cults, 1518; mercenaries, 82; prisoners, 
342; State, 852, 853, 980; rtA wv<ll, 1402. 

Jews, 333, 1545, 1579; in Alexandria, 324, 
418, 873,1607 ; hellenization of, 1156,1403; 
law, 1067; political history, 47, 64, 65, 67, 
68, 432, 646, 737, 938, 980, 984, 985, 1001; 
pirates, 1516; privileges of, 324, 349, 467, 
469,1003,1516,1576; slaves, 1515; working 
€v NirpicLLs in Egypt, 298. 

Jonathan, 467, 469, 494, 853, 999. 

Joppa, 1001, 1578; mint of, 399. 

Josephus, story of, 340, 1400. 

Josephus Flavius, 47, 338, 340, 345, 418, 470, 
^ 43 > 853, 933, 999. 

Juba I, coin of, 1503; writer, 927. 

Judaea, 859, 1533; dominion of Ptolemies, 
34779? 35 1 ? J402; hellenization, 853; 
political conditions, 65, 695, 705, 841, 852, 
999, 1000, 1492, 1578; taxation, 467-9, 
472, 999-1001, 1577, 1578. 

Judas, 705, 841. 

Judges, 1094; in Egypt, 324, 348, 562, 1592; 
foreign, in Greek cities, 613, 614, 1109, 
1113, 1114; royal, 1067; in Egypt, 1544; 
in Pergamon, 508, 562, 1476; in Seleucid 
Empire, 440, 486, 508, 522, 857, 1429, 1438. 

Julian, emperor, 481. 

Jupiter Capitolinus, 434. 

Justin, 2, 15, 24, 44, 45, 933. 

Kainoi, tribe of, 766, 801. 

KaXms xP v<r0K °< AA^to?, 1353. 

KafjL7]XtTat (Arabs), 866. 

Kangawar, 1425, 

Ka7ff)\€lOVj 1628. 

KaTnjXiKov, 1628. 

Ka7T7}Xoi t 243, 304, 1271, 1277, 1628. 

Kapisa-Alexandria, 544, 546, 1424, 1447, 
1646. 

Kara Samsun, 574, 575, 583, 592, 593. 

Karalar, tumuli of, 837, 1553. 

Karanis, 260, 294, 360, 361, 908, 1051, 1197, 
1551, 1618, 1620. 

Karen Pahlavs, treasure of, 1447. 

Kapiroi, 350, 410. 

Kapiros £vXivoSy 467. 


Kapua IltpviKa or jSaatAt/ca, 1609. 

Kasr Firaun, 853. 

Kara tt)v aperfjv, 726, 1498, 

KaTa<f>vT€v<ns , 287,496,887; j^Cataphyteutic 
and Land. 

Karaypa^, 3 * 6 . 

KaraoK^vq, 358. 

KaTrjTLafjieva , 916. 

KaroiKi ai, 284, 1195, 1196, 1477; in Bactria, 
547; in Egypt, 884; in Pergamon, 645, 647, 
1106; in Seleucid Empire, 477, 482, 491-3, 
500, 501, 507, 1437-9- 

KdroiKot, in Egypt, 729, 733, 884, 887, 890, 
891? 1495 ? * 545 ? 1547 ? i 5 88 ; in Pergamon, 
1440, 1474, 1450, 1522; in Priene, 179; in 
Rhodes, 689, 690; in Seleucid Empire, 465, 
509, 648, 1103, 1440, 1441. 

KaroiKovvrts, 341, 623, 690, 1073, 1593. 

Kautilya, 550. 

K€XCOpi<JfJL€VT] irpoaoSoSf 732. 

K€xajpiOfi€vos Aoyos, 1542. 

Keepers of herds, 3x7, 322; of sacred 
animals, 280, 319; of grain ( unoXoyoi ), 280, 
896, 1283, 1287. 

Keil, J., 432. 

K7}Xd>V€ia , 363. 

K€vai f 810* 

K7l7TOVplKdy 1189. 

KIJTTOVpol , 1199 . 

Kertch pottery, 108, 109,1331. 

KrjpvKes, 486. 

Khabur, river, 697, 857, 1162, 1438. 

Khan Baba pillar, 1218. 

Kiki, 306, 735, 1229. 

Kimiata, 577. 

Kind, payments in, 300, 335, 337, 403, 404? 
407 ? 465? 466? 5 62 ? 644? 1287, 1300, 1305, 
1382,1401,1420,1434,1578. 

King, profession of, 1077, 1594. 

Kingship, theory of, 267-9, 271, 43L 434 ? 
™ 7 8 ? 1359 ? ^ 379 ? 1380? 1552, 1594 - 

Kirbeis, potter, 600. 

Kitchen-gardens, 210, 1189; taxes on, 290. 

KttfapcpSds, 419. 

icA^poi, see Cleroi . 

kXtjpovxoi, see Cleruchs. 

KOxXtas, 364. 

Kotvdy 503,1058; of cities (Leagues), 199, 205, 
526, 791, 803, 949, 1006, 1348, 1506, 1520, 
1557 ; military, 1453; religious, 1305, 1395; 
of villages, 1440, 1478. 

koivti, 1113, 1240, 1586; legal, 1047, 1068, 
1069; linguistic, 1045, 1068. 

KOtVQV TCJV fiaxaipQTTOlCOV, 1065, 1443, I 59 1 ? 
1592. 

KOLT7J, 315 . 
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Koltes topos, 405. 

Ko\aK€La } 1461. 

KWfMOX, 243, 562, II37, I398. 

Kwpapxai, see Heads of villages. 

KO>iioypawaT€t$, 275, 279, 320, 896, 1588. 

KcofxofuadwTai, 344, 345, 1402, 1403. 

KtopLOTToXeiS, 839. 

Kt 07 T 0 ^varai, 241, 244. 

KOVff) tacos', 713, 720, 726, 1496, 1498. 

KOV<f>l£ciV , 643. 

Krischen, F., 1266. 

KpOTaAicrrptat, 747, 1087. 

KTijpLa, 277, 289, 614, 643, 671, 806, 1403, 1620. 
Kryais, 733 > I 499 - 

Ktistes (ktlott]s) 9 424, 501, 704, 1577; 
Ktistes, 822. 

Kuban, 108,113, 546, 600, 601, 698, 769, 770, 
1177,1409,1411. 

KVp€V€ IV, 1352 . 

KWTjyoi, 296. 

Kushans, 545, 547, 549, 550, 1288. 

Kuthaeans, 435, 494. 

Kyinda, 158. 

Kynaitha, 1365. 

Labienus, T., 822, 1007, 1009, 1012, 1142, 
1580,1604. 

Labour, 1107, 1127, 1184, 1219, 1220, 1222, 
1228, 1237, 1601; see Agricultural labour. 
Industry, Slaves; in Delos, 1371; price of, 
190, 236; in Egypt, 225, 296, 321, 322, 420, 
421, 711, 1199, 1420, in agriculture, see 
Agriculture; bondage to State of, 271, 
302, 317, 1101; compulsory, see Com¬ 
pulsory, of criminals, 298, 361, 382, in 
industry, 322, 343, in land reclamation, 
361, for maintenance of water supply, 275, 
in mines, 317, 382, prices of, 259, 734,1496, 
in quarries, 298, 317, supply of, 343, 714, 
718, 720, 892, 893, 899, 905, 908, 1549; in 
Greece, 96, 97, 100, 101, 207, 208, 224, 225, 
940, 1116, 1126-8, 1149, 1465, in agri¬ 
culture, 97, 754, 1116,1182, in industry, 96, 
97, 100, price of, 97, 165, requisition of, 
991; in Italy, 1259, 1261; in Priene, 179; 
in Seleucid Empire, 1261, in agriculture, 
1196; see Slave labour and Working class. 

Labyrinth in the Fayum, 724, 1092. 

Lacedaemon, dogs from, 1162; trade, 922. 

Lacedaemonians, 195, 206. 

Lachares, 19, 1316,1581; coins of, 1356. 

Laconia, 203, 606, 993, 1169, 1360; industry, 
armour, 100, steel production, 1217. 

Laconians, 1218. 

Ladaraeas, 1557. 

Ladanum (mastic shrub), 1166. 


Laelius, C., 823. 

Laenas, C. Popillius, 67, 705, 871. 

Laevinus, M. Valerius, 606. 

Xd<f>vpa , 205. 

Lagina, temple of, 474, 1012. 

AaiVcd owfjLara , 344, 511, 1435. 

Lakes, 296, 298, 444, 649, 817, 1157. 

Lambrino, Mme, 1444. 

Lamian or Hellenic war, 4, 7,137,140. 

Lamp-lighters 416, 418. 

Xafi7TaSapxl<t avBpwv (liturgy), 1496, 1588. 

Lampsacenes (coins), 76, 589, 1454. 

Lampsacus, 1315, 1454, 1532; coinage, 589, 
1356; economic conditions, 673; political 
conditions, 185, 232, 556, 673, 836, 1315, 
1365, 1472; Roman colony in, 999, 1577; 
trade, 245, 585, 586, 589. 

Land, allotment to mercenaries, 149, 1346; 
in Asia Minor, 179, 465, 494, 495, 503, 529, 
643, 671, 672, 815, 1355, 1434, 1440, 1510, 
1511, 1571, taxes on, 671, 1564, see under 
Seleucid Empire; in Babylonia, 494, 495, 
503, 516, 517; in Bithynia, 570, 571, 815; 
in Chios, 1375; in Cyprus, 1170; in Egypt: 
abandonment of, 714, 718, 720, 726, 732; 
assignment of, 276, 284, 289, 720, 726,1381, 
1495, 1551, see Cleroi, Cleruchs; classes of, 
276, 277, 726, 731, 732, 1381: confiscated, 
908, 916, 1385, dry (dfipoxos), 276, over¬ 
inundated (epfipoxos), 276, ownerless (dSc- 
(JTTOTtt), 708 , 722 , 880 , 907 , 908 , 9 l 6 , IS 50 ; 
semi-confiscated (KaTflTm/Wva), 916, sown 
(ifnrapnevr)), 276, 286, 714, subject to pay¬ 
ment : according to conditions (ef dft'a?, 
Kara rrjv dperr^v), 718, 726, 1498, full (to 
a7rrjypi€vov), 276, none (a </>opi f vTroXoyos ), 
276, 718, 726, 893, 1495, I 49 6 ^ reduced, 276, 
used for remuneration: iv d<f>ioci, 276, 277, 
280, 913, 1381, iv $topc$, 277, 731, 732, 1381, 
1499, see Doreai , iv avvrdgti, 277,289,1381, 
KXrjpovxiKrj, see Cleruchic land; cultiva¬ 
tion of, 278,280, 287, 292,328,345,353,355, 
360, 717-21, 887, 888, 892, 906, 1382, 1495, 
see Agriculture; deterioration of, 714; 
gifts of, 884; grants of, 338, 420, 422, 494, 
727, see Doreai ; of Greek cities (ttoXitiktI), 
276, 1381, 1382, 1385, see Alexandria; in¬ 
vestments in, 287, 331, 889, 903,1271, 1396, 
1499; irrigation, see Irrigation; leases, see 
Leases; measurement, 275; ownership of 
king, 267,268; pasture, see Pasture; prices, 
259; private (IhioKrrjTos, KT^fiara), 277, 
286, 289-91, 299, 321, 324, 327,354, 732, 733, 
887-9, % 9 h 9 ° 6 > 9 ° 7 > ll 53 >' 1380* i 3 8 5 > l 45 °> 
1499, 1588, 1620; reclamation,^ Reclama¬ 
tion ; registration of, 275,276,282; registers. 
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726, 1498; rents, see Rents; royal (fiacn • 
A ifcrj), see Royal; surveys of, 257, 275, 276, 
1381; taxes on, 286, 291, 345, 404, 714; of 
temples {avupwpevqy Upd , Upd irpoaohos), 
see Temples; tenure, 276,289-91,327,1385: 
cataphyteutic (/cara^tfretw), 287, 290, 
496, 887, emphyteutic (ip^drevois), 290, 
496, 718, 726, 729, 887,1495,1498; termino¬ 
logy, 276, 277, 281; waste, 717, 718, 726, 
732,887,893, 897,906,1495 5 i* 1 Greece, 118, 
611, 749, 763, 1368, 1467, 1616, 1618: con¬ 
centration of, 98, 206, 208,1181,1185,1617; 
leases, see Leases; tax, 748; tenure, 1181, 
1182, 1185, 1615-17; in Macedonia, 251, 
633, 1470, 1471; in Pergamon, 561-4, 649, 

1450, royal, see Royal, of temples, 648, 

1451, 1478; in Persian Empire, 77, 78, 81, 
289, 465, 1103; in Pontus, 576; in Seleucid 
Empire: assignment of, 465, 488, 489, 492, 
493 * 495 * 5 °h 5 l6 * 5 * 8 * 646, see Cleroi; 
classes of, 465; of cleruchs, 465, 488, 524; 
gifts of, 435, 493-5, 529, 1427; irrigation, 
488, 490; ownership of king, 468, 516; 
private, 489,494-6,523,529,1157; reclama¬ 
tion of, 488; rents, 466, 468, 469, 496,1104, 
1x95; royal, see Royal; taxes on, 464, 
466-9, 562, 1434, 1526, 1563, 1577; of tem¬ 
ples, 465, 469, 493, 494, 506, 507, 516, 529; 
tenure, 495, 496, 1434; epiphyteutic, 488; 
see Agriculture, x<*>P a > Gifts, Grants, 
Leases, Redistribution, Rents, Taxes. 

Landing places, taxes on, 316. 

Landowners, 1195, 1196, 1271, 1308, 1515; 
in Asia Minor (Roman), 815, 8x6, 826, 954, 
958, 1565; in Bosporan kingdom, 596, 770, 
1450; in Cos, 243; in Egypt, 290, 291, 327, 
352, 361, 717, 880, 881, 887, 888, 891, 1499; 
associations of, 732, 733, 1389, classes of, 
733, 890, cleruchs, see Cleruchs, foreigners, 
326, Greeks, 411, natives, 323, rents paid 
to, 444, taxes of, 290, 316, 337; in Greece, 
96, 98, 140, 163, 749, 753* 764* in6, 1181, 
1185, 1188,1260, 1617; Italian in the East, 
991, 1018; in Macedonia, 250; in Perga¬ 
mon, 556, 562; in Priene, 178, 179, 806; 
in Rhodes, 688,1149; in Seleucid Empire, 
465, 466, 469, 518, 1196; in Sicily, 757, 
I 5° 8 ' 

Laodice, wife of Antiochus II, 38, 432, 435, 
493* 494; estate of, 465, 466, 517, 1433, 
1434; inscription of, 508, 524, 1583. 

Laodice, wife of Antiochus III, 646. 

Laodice, wife of Demetrius I So ter, 521, 

Laodice, wife of Perseus, 55, 1489. 

Laodice, sister of Pharnaces I of Pontus, 
1531 - 
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Laodice, daughter of Mthridates V of 
Pontus, 783. 

Laodicea, dynastic name of cities, 479; on 
the Lycus, 487, 822, 945, 1645, coinage, 
1564; in Phoenicia (Berytus), 791, coinage 
of, 1539; on the Sea, 157,423,454,478,485, 
1002, 1003, 1005, 1043, 1051, 1578, 1587, 
economic conditions, 481, 1538, roads to, 
173, 462, trade of, 532, 867, 1253, I26 4* 
1265. 

\aoypa<f>ta, 1392, 

A aol, 511, 512, 770,1094,1103; in Asia Minor, 
179* 4^5, 509, 511, 782,814-16; in Bosporan 
kingdom, 595; Byzantium, 591; Cyzicus, 
589; Egypt, 412, 508, 511, 884, 913* TI 37 * 
1154,1198,1199* 1401. I 49 8 * 1547 * 1 55 1: dis¬ 
turbances of, 874, 892, 893, 898, 912, en¬ 
slavement of, 317, 341-4, 346, 782, 1104, 
1263, 1393, judges for, 324,1592, status of, 
320, 341,343,345, 729,894, 1099,1101,1102, 
1104, taxation, 340, 648, 710, 713; in 
Heraclea Pontica, 591,1515; in Macedonia, 
1471; in Pergamon, 648, 814, 1106; in 
Persian Empire, 1103; in Phoenicia, 341, 
344, 345 * 5 12 * J 393* 1401, 14355 in Seleucid 
Empire, 465,466,496, 508, 509, 512,1103-5, 
1157, 1195, taxes pf, 1104; in Telmessus, 
taxes of, 338; in Teos, 465. 

Aaol j 3 aatAi/cot, in Asia Minor, 179, 814; in 
Egypt, 345 * 731; in Pergamon, 562, 1515, 
1526; in Seleucid Empire, 465, 469, 508, 
1103, ii 95 * 1307* I 44 L 15 * 5 - 

XaoKplraiy 324, 562, 1592. 

Laomedon of Mytilene, 151, 1346. 

Aaoy, number of, 1137. 

Larichus of Priene, 151, 178, 494, 518, 806, 
1521. 

Larissa, in Syria, 490, 500, 847, 860, 1221; 
in Thessaly, 19, 632, 764, 1161, 1467, 1468, 
1470, 1608. 

Laterculi Alexandrini , 1236, 1625. 

Latifundia , 1182. 

Latin civilization, 1020; city-states, 1301; 
hellenization of, 1301. 

Latinization of Italy, 1020. 

Latins, protection from pirates, 774. 

Latium, 123; pottery of, 1415. 

Latmian Gulf, 666, 1482. 

Aaro/xot, 298. 

Latopolites nome, 1542. 

Lattabus, Aetolian commander, 1364. 

Laurium, mines, 163, 1171, 1201, 1213-15, 
1219, 1508; revolt of slaves, 756. 

Laws, 1047, I0 5 °> 1066-70, 1587, 1592; 
Amphictionic, 197, see Amphictions; 
Babylonian, 79, 512, 513, 515, 1067; codes 
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of, 1068, 1094; concerning pirates, 740, 
774, 1 $6, 1513, 1517; in Egypt, 256, 273, 
276, 283, 324, 340, 344, 405,1047,1067,1069, 
1376, 1395, 1592, of Philadelphia, see 
Ptolemy Philadelphia; Greek, see Greek; 
of Greek cities, see City laws; on in¬ 
heritance, 487, 488; international, 634, 
1319; maritime or Rhodian, 680, 688, 689, 
1114; of Persia, 1322; royal, see Royal; 
of Seleucid Empire, 488, 1070; of war, 
192-4; see vofioi. 

Law-courts, 324, 612, 613,1046,1592; -givers 
(nomographod), 611. 

Lawyers, 519, 1094, 1114, 1115, 1117, 1600, 
1651; tax on, 1094. 

Lead, 88, 1174, 1256,1613. 

Leagues, of Greek cities, 11, 36,48,50,56, 72, 
140, 153-5, J 94> i99> 2 °4> 205, 748, 1108, 
1360, 1473, coinage of, 186, 1291, 1292, 
1356, 1480; of islands (Egyptian domin¬ 
ions), 332. 

Leaseholds in Pergamon, 562. 

Leases, 1617-19; in Asia Minor, 672, 1185; 
in Egypt, 279, 297, 330, 340, 1189, 1198, 
1199, 1382, 1498; in Greece, 1185, 1186, 
1188,1368,1404,1613,1618. 

Leather, 300, 1221; trade in, 310; workers, 
1277. 

Lebadea, 941, 

Lebanon, 352, 842, 1168, 1170, 1612-14; 
mines of, 1174. 

Lebedus, 182, 465; coinage, 1417, 1481; 
<fyopoi of, 1434; synoecism, 137, 140, 155, 
156, 181, 182, 1348, 1349, 

Lecturers, 1086. 

Legates, 945, 946, 948, 952. 

Legationes liberae , 964. 

Lennon of Telmessus, 1399. 

XeiTOvpyiat, 271, 286, 644, 889, 891, 1380; 
immunity from, 1561; KaroiKucal , 891; see 
Liturgies, 

XeLTovpytKal fjpcpat, 1384. 

Lemnos, 631, 741. 

Lemons, 1166. 

Lenaeus, regent, 65, 719, 896. 

Lentils, 314, 1165. 

Lentulus, L. Cornelius, 1576; P. Cornelius 
Spinther, 1003; coins of, 972. 

Leon, archives of, 1382. 

Leonnatus, 5. 

Leporaria , 1193. 

Leptis Magna, 128, 350, 410, 1042, 1615, 

Lesbos, 221, 245, 247, 332,334, 335,993,1523; 
metal industry, 650; trade, 120, 225, 228. 

Lete, 759, 1509. 

Leucae, 807. 
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Leuce, island of, 675; Come, 924, 1648. 

Leucon, ruler of Bosporus, 595, 1629. 

Levantines, 961. 

Levies, of men, 192, 750, 751, 809, 810, 942, 
976,993> 994,1002,1003,1147,1557, exemp¬ 
tion from, 952; of ships, 751,963,964,1579; 
see Compulsory. 

Lex agraria , 1571; Antonia de Termessensi- 
bus, 1562; censoria , 748,966,1569; Gabinia- 
Calpurnia , 947, 1562; Hieronica, 337, 395, 
968, 1578; lulia, 964, 986; metalli Vipa- 
scensis, 1214; Pompeia , 978, 979; Porcia , 
964; Rhodia , 680, 688; Sempronia, 812, 
1524. 

Liberae , cities, 641, 1564; see Freedom. 

Libraries, 1076, 1379, 1589, 1590, 1650. 

Liburnian squadron, 993. 

Libya, 1150, 1238. 

Libyans, 333, 1397. 

Licences, 296,298,304,307,309,313,385,392, 
411, 900, 1274. 

Licinianus, Granius, 828. 

Lignite, 1615. 

Lihyanites, 387, 388, 457. 

Lilaia, 1449. 

Xip.4ve$, 748,-749- 

Lindus, 221, 678, 682, 690, 1123,1143, 1487. 

XwiflTTOpOL , 1277, 1628. 

Linen, in Babylonia, 1222; Cilicia, industry, 
975, 1571; Egypt; fabrics, 302, 305, 377, 
380,1222, factories, 306, industry, 306, 366, 
1229, 1387,1389,1390, of temples, 301, 307, 
1229; trade, 169, 306, 377, 918, 1277, 1629, 
see Byssos; in Greece, production, 100. 

Xivtijioi, 1229, 1389. 

Linseed oil, 302. 

Lipari islands, 396. 

Lists, of books, 1589; of domestic animals, 
295; of ephebes, see Ephebes; of prices, 
190; of shipments, 227, 228; of taxes, see 
Taxes. 

At 9o<f>opoi> 677. 

XtOoKoXX^ra, 165, 1353* 

Liturgies, 1463; in Cyrenaica, 1398; in 
Egypt, 286, 298, 315, 714, 729, 888-91, 902, 
1380,1396,1463, 1496, 1546, 1588; in Greek 
cities, 155, 206, 271, 393, 619-23, 642, 669, 
1124, 1374; in Pergamon, 644 ; in Rhodes, 
684, 690; Roman, 971, 974; immunity 
from, 1561. 

Livestock, 357-9, 565, 1385, 1386, 1404; tax 
on, 817; see Cattle. 

Livy, 44, 45, 581, 608, 609, 629, 933. 

Loans, of banks, 101, 1279; bottomry, see 
Bottomry; investment of money in, 
1278; private, 147, 614, 810, 1509, 1630; 
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of specialists by cities, 1109; of temples, 
231, 234, 23s, 495,1280,1371; in Egypt, 279, 
285, 404-6, 720, 903, 9°5> 906, 1283-6, 1387; 
in Greek cities, 139,140,155, 335, 945, 954, 
969, mo, 1341, 1356, 1464, 1481: from 
citizens, 155, 621, 666, 667, 952, 1399, 1520, 
from kings, 559, 641, 804, 1375, 1448, 1474, 
1520, from other cities, 173, 217, 231, 677, 
1340,1368,1485, from private persons, 223, 
947 . 953 . 959 . 137 °. *372, 1572; to Pompey, 
compulsory, 994, 995. 

Lochus, straiegos of the Thebaid, 921, 1554. 

Xoyevraly 328. 

Longshoremen in Alexandria, 418. 

Looms, 306, 1224, 1624. 

AoVKOvXXtlQV VOjJUOfia, 1504. 

Lower classes, 756, 757, 883, 902, 937, 939, 
942, 943, 1106,1128. 

Lucania, pottery, 124. 

Lucerne, 1163, 1187, 1609. 

A vxvv-TTTTjs, 416. 

Xvx^atf/la, 416. 

Lucian, 506. 

LucuUus, 45, 946, 948, 960, 968, 978, 1562, 
1611; administration of provinces, 954, 
955. 961, 973. i5 6 3; coinage, 1504, 1557, 
1558; navy, 942, 1564; taxes, 962, 987, 994, 
1000, 1563; war booty, 1022, 1571; war 
with Mithridates VI, 767, 951, 954, 985, 
986. 

Lu-Lan, 540, 1224. 

Lumbermen (i 5 Aoro/xot), 1169. 

Lupin, tax on, 337. 

Luristan, 116, 863, 1334. 

Lusoi, temple of, 201, 1362, 1364. 

Xvrpwcns, 204. 

A vrpovv, 148, 676, 1364. 

Luxury goods, 84, 89, 90, 92, 795, 864, 1205, 
1226, 1227, 1245, 1254, 1257, 1258, 1273. 

Lycaonia, 786. 

Lycetta, 561. 

Lycia, 500, 531, 951, 1168, 1579; coinage, 84, 
136; hellenization, 85; political conditions, 
646, 682, 938,1325, 1425,1453, dominion of 
Ptolemies, 332, 334-7, 1399; of Rhodes, 
684, 771; relations with Rome, 786, 945, 
975. i°03“5; tr ade, 93, 228, 381, 384. 

Lycian League, 154, 1348; coinage of, 1291. 

Lycians, 149, 503. 

Lyciscus of Acamania, 201,1364. 

Lycon, head of the Peripatos, 221,1146, 

Lycopolis, 712-14. 

Lycosura, 54,1143. 

Lycus, strategos of Lysimachus, 196. 

Lydia, 23, 35, 81, 477, 531; coinage, 1278; 
colonization of, 646; industry: steel pro- 


duction, 1217, 1218, textiles, 564, 1223; 
mints, 657; trade, 93, 1257. 

Lydians, 579, 691, 961. 

Lykeion, 1146. 

Lynceus, 151. 

Lysandra, wife of Agathocles, 23. 

Lysanias, son of Ptolemy, ruler of Chalcis, 
852, 1536; strategos , 904; of Imbros, 1459; 
of Temnus, 1565. 

Lysias, city in Syria, 843,1533. 

Lysias, tyrant in Phrygia, 220, 1426. 

Lysimacheia, 26,137, 157, 161, 493, 641, 766, 
801, 1351, 1362. 

Lysimachus, 2, 7, 359, 553, 1090, 1157; 
army of, 144, 1344; coinage, 161, 185, 
imitation of, 602, 694, 1510, posthumous, 
186, 449, 655-7, 659, 1292, 1293, 1351, 1356, 
1480; coins of, 10, 136,164, 448, 1356, 1357, 
1540; currency, see Currency; economic 
policy, 139, 1351; policy, 8, n, 14, 16, 17, 
19, 21-3, 33, 185, 590, 1399, 1627; portrait, 
10; relations to Greek cities, 153-5, J 73 . 
588,1340,1344,1348,1349,1453,1454,1456; 
wars, 12, 13, 15, 20, 21, 23, 161, 196, 252, 
568, 594 . 597 . 13 ^ 5 . 1316. 

Lysimachus, son of Ptolemy, dynast of 
Telmessus, 646, 1477. 

Lysimachus, owner of a dorea , 353. 

Ma, temple of, 576. 

Maccabaean coins, 1430. 

Maccabees, 467, 468, 841, 852; Books of, 47, 
340, 470, 933, 999, 1156. 

Macedonia, 248,479,1231; coinage, 604,1472, 
1511; coins, 136, circulation of, 161, 253, 
584, 744, 764,, 768, 1510, hoards of, 1352, 
1504; economic conditions, 250-3, 617, 632, 
757 , 758 . 1149 . n 5 o. 1169, 1241, 1367, 1375 . 
1462, 1471; Greek cities of, see Greek 
cities; industry: jewellery, 1352, pottery, 
616; internal structure, 250, 251, 1314; 
Italians in, 1507, 1575; mineral resources, 
1171, 1172, 1289; monetary policy, 658; 
political conditions, 4, 6, 7, 13, 14, 16, 
I9“2i. 23, 25-7, 31, 37, 56, 58, 128, 232, 475, 
603, 807, 1314, 1372; hegemony in the 
Aegean, see Aegean; relations with Athens, 
see Athens; with Greece, 4, 27, 30, 32, 36, 
39, 41, 42, 48-50, 56, 70,193, 205, 209, 215- 
19, 615, 628, 629, 739, 748, 756, 757, 1506; 
with northern and western neighbours, 
25. 32, 39. 53. 252, 633, 758, 759, 801, 985, 
987, 1471, 1563; with Rome, 47, 48, 53, 56, 
57, 62, 70, 610, 737, 763, 767, 769, 912, 942, 
947 » 965. 985 - 9 . 99 1 . 993 . 99 8 . 1029, 1509; 
revolt of slaves, 756, 757; population of. 
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1136, 1605; taxes, 471, 968, 987-9; trade, 
161, 218, 232, 236, 253, 255, 556, 632, 633, 
764, 768,1255, 1264,1265, 1372; wars, 8, 9, 
12, 617, 636,1028, 1363, with Rome, 52, 65, 
629: first, 606, 610, 634, 662, 1319, 1510; 
second, 53, 55, 57, 608, 610, 611, 626, 628, 
634,662,1319; third, 57,59,67,68,737,739, 
762. 

Macedonian army, see Armies; cities of 
Seleucid Empire, 477, 478, 480, 856, 1075; 
colonies, 148, 159, 501, 703, 704, 842, 856, 
1161, 1271, 1438, 1471; colonization, 1436; 
dynasties, 248, 249, 262, 267, 637, 662; 
garrisons, 8, 215, 265, 1342, 1470; men¬ 
tality, 3, 269, 502, 1347; names: of cities 
347> 478 , 479, 482, 491, 510, 1437, personal, 
483, 487, 5 2 3> 862, 1545; settlements, 157, 
472, 479 ” 83 , 49i, 499, 501, 645, 1038, 1056, 
1103, 1439; system of large estates, 250-3, 
289, 507, 1190. 

Macedonians, 332, 1027, 1054-6, 1074, 1136; 
in Alexander’s Empire, 129, 131, 473, 498, 
1034; in armies of Successors, 145, 146, 
262,1136; in Egypt, 263, 264, 267, 327, 735, 
1027, 1199, 1439, in army of, 262, 267, 284, 
709, 1220, 1397; in Pergamon, 648; in 
Roman army, 1005; in Seleucid Empire, 
475 , 476, 486-90, 493, 497 , 498, 5 °°, 5 *h 
5 i 7 -i 9 , 5 2 3 , 5 2 4 , 538 , 697, 848, 856-8, 861, 
862, 1027, 1055-7, 1141, 1164, 1165, 1176, 
1439, 1610, in army of, 487, 497, 5°** 

Machaon of Cyzicus, 805,1523. 

Machaor, 908. 

fid X w°h 284, 414, 708, 7 ° 9 , 713 , 7 I 5 > 720, 7 21 , 
728, 729, 881, 887, 892, 1200, 1220, 1404, 
1420, 1496-8. 

Machines for drainage, 1214. 

Madinet Madi, hymn of, 886, 1419. 

Maeander, 178, 358, 670. 

Maecianus, Volusius, 688. 

Maedi, 759, 1557. 

Maeotians, slaves, 675, 691, 1484. 

Magadha, empire of, 459. 

Magdola, 256, 1496, 1549, 1550. 

fiayeipevcw , 1352 . 

fidyetpoi, 305, 1277, 1389. 

Magna Graecia, 121. 

Magna Mater of Pessinus, 980. 

Magnesia on the Maeander, 193, 426, 508, 
665,1122,1143,1158,1163,1313,1359,1471, 
1600; coin, 802; coinage, 1356, 1480; 
colonists from, 480, 490, 491, 1142; eco¬ 
nomic conditions, 670; pirates, 202; treaties 
of safety, 198,200,201,1362,1363; war with 
Miletus, 634, 666, 

Magnesia on Sipylus, 149,492,937,945,1343, 


1344; battle of, 55, 57-9, 63, 70, 186, 497, 
528, 619, 625, 629, 634, 635, 637, 640, 655, 
665, 667, 679, 868, 1106, 1340, 1469, 1480, 
1646. 

Magnetes (Thessaly), 613. 

Magnopolis, 1649. 

Mago, the Carthaginian, 1183, 1193, U94- 

Mahdia in Tunisia, 745-7, 1505, 1597. 

Malabathron, 387. 

Malalas, 437, 476. 

Malichus I, Nabataean king, coin, 854. 

Mallus in Cilicia, 148, 976, 1340, 1356. 

Malusius of Gargara, 151. 

Manapates, satrap, coins of, 1325. 

Mandate 1081, 1543, 1566, see cVroAaf. 

Mandrai (villages), 508, 561. 

Manetho, 513. 

Mania, queen of Aeolis, 151. 

Maniko, ruler of Chalcis, 842, 

Manor houses, fortified, 508. 

Mantinea, 54, 193, 194, 201, 203, 206, 212, 
75 2 > H 45 > 1364 - 

Manufacturers, private, 389. 

Manumissions, mi; in Greece, 207, 626, 
627, 1262, 1367, 1466-8, 1501, 1515, 1516, 
1617, 1646; in Pergamon, 565; at Rome, 
992; in Seleucid Empire, 423, 437,489, 538, 
858, 1428 ,1435,1438,1445/ *538. 

Manyas, Lake, 1454. 

Maps, 1038, 1583,1584. 

Marathus, 846, 847, 861, 1534,1535; coinage, 
846, 847. 

Marble, 10, 123, 210, 221, 380, 394, 417, 799, 
1176, i 455 > 1483- 

Marcilius, L., 952. 

Marcius, Q., 987. 

Mareotic wine, 362, 733. 

Margiane, 78, 543. 

Margus, river, 78, 120. 

Mariandynoi, 591, 1515. 

Marissa, 296, 318, 347, 369, 373, 402, 519, 520, 
853, 1402, 1408, 1443, 1536. 

Maritime law of Rhodes, 680, 688,689,1114; 
trade, see Trade. 

Marius, C., 782, 786, 921. 

Marmora, Sea of, 29, 35, 392, 556, 772, 1159. 

Maron, 358. 

Maronea, in Seleucid Empire, 479; in 
Thrace, hi, 353, 640, 744, 764, coinage, 
764, 1510, coins, circulation, 744, 764, 768, 
1292, 1504, imitation, 1289. 

Maronean vines in Egypt, 353; wine, 1253. 

Marres, 722, 897. 

Marriage contracts, 1050, 1411, 1587. 

Marshall, Sir John, 544, 1430. 

Marshes, 296, 360. 
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Marzah (association), 1591. 

Masdye, 561. 

Masdyenes, 561, 1449. 

Masons, Pergamene, 565. 

Mass production, 1210,1216, 1219, 1220,1228, 
1230, 1237, 1303. 

Massaiiote merchants, 922. 

Massilia (Massaiia), 396, 588, 673, 1236. 

Massinissa, 232, 630, 692, 827, 1469, i486, 
1529. 

Matroxenos (Rhodes), 689. 

Mattresses ( arpd>fxara) f 307, 379, 380, 1203, 
1228, 1412. 

Mauretania, 865. 

Mauryan kings, 543, 551. 

Mausolus, tyrant of Halicarnassus, 151, 
I 433 * 

Maximus, Q. Fabius (Ebumus), 757, 1509. 

Mazaca-Eusebeia, 838-40. 

Mazaeus, satrap of Cilicia and Syria, 76. 

Meadows, 292, 295. 

Measures, 451, 517, 1296, 1297, 1431, 1503, 
1631, see Weights. 

Meat, 294, 305, 314, 394, 1254, 1352, 1627; 
dealers, 305, 1277, 1389. 

fn}X av Vf 3 6 35 OLvr^ovaa, 363. 

Mechanical devices in agriculture, 364. 

flf)X avlKO b 1625 . 

fj/QX^viKOV opyavov, 363. 

Mechanics, 146, 1234, 1235. 

Medes, 1322. 

Media, 77, 461, 480, 691,1262. 

Median wheat, 359. 

Medians, 1005. 

Medical, profession, 1089,1597; schools, 221, 
237, 243, 1088, 1090, 1374, 1598-1600; 
science, 1650; service, 1084, 1088-94, 1124, 
1600, socialized system of, 1091; taxes, 
242, 1092; treatises, 1089; use of metals, 
1212; see Doctors, Health, Physicians. 

Medicinal substances, 387. 

Medicine, 1598, 1599. 

Medicines, manufacture of, 389. 

Mediterranean, colonization by Greeks of 
shores of, 92; economic conditions, 74, 
778, 1241; harbours, 1042, 1043; maritime 
law, see Maritime law; periploi , 1036, 
1037; piracy, 785,786; political conditions, 
11, 30, 57, 62, 82, 129, 264, 381, 462; trade, 
82, 88, 190, 567, 680, 834, 1024, 1043, 1239, 
1245, 1252, 1259, 1267, 1371, 1491; caravan 
trade of the ports of, see Caravan trade. 

Megalleus, 1277. 

Megalopolis, in the Peloponnese, 54, 195, 
203, 205, 206, 209, 212, 1145, 1367; in 
Pontus, 978,1649. 
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Megara, 995, 996, 998, 1576; production of 
clothing, 100. 

‘Megarian’ bowls, 176, 246, 370-2, 375, 390, 
39i> 534, 53 8 > 59 8 , boo, 615, 616, 654, 742, 
797,1011,1086,1201,1207-11,1406-11,1444, 
1446, 1447, 1461, i479> 1502, 1518, 1604, 
1646; jars, 109, 1331; pottery, 1415. 

Megarians, 573; colonies of, 567. 

Megasthenes, 459. 

fLrjXa * ApfieviaKa, ITepotKa, iapiva , 1610 . 

Melas, 1403. 

Meleager, landowner, 493, 495, 518, 526. 

MeXiGGovpyiKa, 1192. 

fieXiGGovpyol , 295. 

Melite, 120. 

/xeAtT 07 rc 5 A^ff, 1277. 

Melos, 799. 

Melqart (Heracles), temple of, 702. 

Memnon, historian, 2, 47, 567, 578, 592, 829, 
933; governor of Thrace, 1351. 

Memphis, 157,264,265,404,706,710,714,885, 
1326,1387,1396,1493,1494, i 5 8 91 industry, 
metal, 374, 378, 391, 1222, woollen, 308, 
1390. ^ 

Memphite nome, 295, 1198. 

Men Ascaenus, temple of, 506, 1441; Phar- 
naku, temple of, 576. 

Men, requisition of, 192, 315; of war, 773, 
1318, 1584, 1585. 

Menander, writer, 126, 142, 163, 164, 166, 
167, 170, 171, 202, 214, 623, 624, 1115, 1118, 
1120,1125,1133,1146,1182,1228,1329,1342, 
1352, 1362, 1601, 1603; king of Bactria, 
551; physician of Pergamon, 1090. 

Menas of Sestus, 805, 811, 1520, 1521, 1523, 
1524. 

Menches, village scribe, 881, 882, 889, 895, 
1073, 1097, 1543, 1546, 1548. 

Mende in Chalcidice, 353. 

Mendean vines, 353. 

Mendes, 374, 1410. 

Menecrates, 1192. 

Menelaite nome, 732. 

Menelaus, commander of army, 1345; high 
priest of Judaea, 695. 

Menippus of Pergamon, 1584. 

Menodotus of Pergamon, 821, 822. 

Menokome, 504. 

Mensae (rpaTrcfat), 1288; tax-collection, 
13!°. 

firjwTat , 351, 412, 1403, 1420, see Informers. 

Mercenaries, in Hellenistic armies, 25, 474, 
584, 624, 625, 1072, 1073, 1082, 1127, 1260, 
1344,1346,1446; in Alexander’s army, 131, 
144, 1220; in Bactria, 1338; in Bithynia, 
571; in Egypt, 82, 284, 432, 625, 708, 709, 
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720,727-9,1220,1286,1295,1315,1397,1401, 
I 45 2 > x 453 > 1542; in Greece, 94, 104, 152, 
163, 195, 611, 666, 1117, 1121, 1122; in 
Macedonia, 251, 1x72; of Mithridates VI, 
833* 935 ; ™ Pergamon, 810, 1449; in 
Persia, 1033; in Rhodes, 687, 1487; in 
Seleucid Empire, 492, 525, 625, 646, 1072, 
1401, 1452; in Sidon, 150, 1222, 1401; of 
the Successors, 149, 158; police of the 
desert, 1045. 

Merchantmen, 147, 460, 1275, 1650. 

Merchants, xox, 1110, 1269, 1271, 1628; of 
Alexander’s Empire, 1034; in the armies, 
130,146; associations of, 788,790,791,1066, 
1269, 1270, 1505; guides for, 1036. 

fjLCptddpxatr, 440, 1402. 

Meriones of Pontus, 576. 

Metis (fxcpls), 347, 1402. 

Meroe, 381-3, 1166. 

Merv, oasis of, 543. 

Mesembria, 111, 674, 764, 986, 1511,1598. 

Mesene, dynasty of, 1492. 

Mesopotamia, 423, 425, 427, 521, 1051, 1231, 
1624; agriculture, see Agriculture; art, 
862, 1490; coinage, 1430; coins, circula¬ 
tion, 84, 1535, hoards, 448; colonization, 
J 57 > 47 2 > 477 ~ 9 > 49 °> 492, 625, 1162; eco¬ 
nomic conditions, 79, 80, 83, 158,191, 509, 
5 I0 > S33, S3^, 1156,1394 ; hellenization, 479, 
523,1053; industry: faience, 699-701, ion, 
1208, 1209, 1446, 1491, 1622, textiles, 1223; 
mints, 446; orientalization, 523; political 
conditions, 27, 39, 68, 429, 476, 697, 841, 
842, 864, 1033, 1105, 1244, 1322, 1437, 1559; 
routes of, 134, 462, 484, 1038, 1246, 1626, 
temples in, 510; trade, 93, 160, 538, 545, 
697,701,791,863,1044,1479, i486, caravan, 
see Caravan; urbanization, 1436; villages, 
512, 1441. _ 

Mesopotamian desert, Arab States of, 516, 

866 . 

Messene, 212, 750-3, 947, 1147, 1148, 1507, 
1510; coinage of, 628. 

Messenia, 750, 754, 764. 

fierdfioXot, 243, 304, 1628. 

Metal industry, 730, 1022, 1203, 1212, 1213, 
1215-22,1232,1623 ;of Anatolian cities, 650; 
of Armenia, 376,540; of Babylonia, 863; of 
Bactria, 433, 540, 546; Celtic, 121, 1452; 
of Chalcis, 100, 376; of Chios, 650; of 
Egypt, 260, 298, 300, 374-6, 378, 391, 730, 
1215, 1217, 1221, 1222, 1410, 1411, 1554; of 
Etruria, 116, 122, 123, 376, 1336; Greek, 
100, 376, 1215, 1222; of India, 540, 1218; 
of Italy, 116, 122-5, 375, 376, 650, 651, 760, 
1337 ; of Pergamon, 376, 650, 651, 
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| 1451; of S. Russia, no; of Sidon, 1065; 

of Susiane, 863; of Seleucid Empire, 376, 
433 * 534* 54 o; of Thrace, 113; imitations 
in glass and pottery, 165,370,371,375,651, 
698, 1011, 1207, 1408, 1410, 1582; trade in 
products of, 1222: of Chalcis, 112; of 
Egypt, 85, xi 4 , ix6,375,376,396,854,1325; 
Greek, 92, 93,103,106,108,112-14,117-19, 
122, 183, 596, 1271, 1325, 1447; of Italy, 
113, 122, 124, 1333, 1337, 1447; Parthian, 
698; of Pergamon, 651, 676, 1478; of 
Seleucid Empire, 854, 863, 1447; workers, 
122\, 1622 ; see Bronze, Gold, Iron, Silver, 
Toreutics. 

fieraXXetrraL, Il6o, 1172. 

fxeraXXiKov, of Philon, 1212. 

Metals, 1170-6, 1219, 1220, 1289, 1608, 1622; 
gifts of, to Rhodes, 1256; precious, 1290; 
in Bactria, 545; on the Black Sea coast, 
79; in Cyprus, 297, 381, 1387, 1613; in 
Egypt, 298, 362, 381, 385, 386, 414, 417, 
1x73, 1174; in Greece, 91, 92, 1172; in 
Idumaea, 1174; in India, 1175; in Persia, 
^3,1175; in Pontus, 572,1217,1264; of the 
Seleucid Empire, 1174, 1175; trade in, 
1256, of the Euxine, 111, 572, 586, 587, 831, 
1264, of Luristan, 863; see Mines. 

Metapontum, coins of, 125. 

Metellus, Q. Caecilius, Creticus, 955, 972. 

Metellus, Q. Caecilius, Scipio, 984, 994,1576. 

Methana, 334, 1398. 

Methymna, 810, 811, 1480, 1522, 1523. 

Metics (peToiKoi), 1593; in Asia Minor, 179, 
944; in Cos, 244; in Greek cities, 204, 623, 
690,1064,1073,1074,1089,1 n 2, xi 16,1148, 
1149,1370,1455,1470; in Rhodes, 686, 690, 
1149; tax paid by, 242. 

fieroxoc, 328, 330. 

fl€TpT)fia, 1339. 

Metrocles, 164, 1352. 

Metrodorus, 1090. 

Metrological systems, 1297, 1299. 

Metrology, 1631. 

Metropolis, 943. 

Micion, 199,1360. 

Midas, plain of, 56r. 

Middle class, 206, 207, 617, 618, 1018, 1148; 
see Bourgeoisie. 

Migration in Egypt, 291. 

MiKpd Aifxvr), 1387. 

Milesian, olive oil, 229; sheep, 358,377,1164, 
1257; wool, 182. 

Miletopolis, 560, 652, 1478. 

Miletus, 173-5, *82, 4 $ 5 > 949,1143, 1158, 

1230, 1232, 1313, 1465, 1468 ; army of, 669; 
coinage, 669,1356, 14x7; coins of, 136, 972; 
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economic conditions, 139, 175, 532, 585, 
666, 667, 669, 670, 825, 1144, 1273, 1444, 
1445, 1529; excavations, 426, 665, 919, 
1355; gifts to, by kings, see Gifts; industry, 
textiles, 563, 1223; political conditions, 
202, 332, 392, 429, 462, 531, 533, 666, 669, 
943 * 1354 . i 355 > 1475 . * 5 ^ 4 : relations 

with Rome, 948,949, 956,993, 998, struggle 
for independence, 35, 526, 530, 1465, wars, 
634,666,670,800,1472; population of, 1141, 
1142, 1606; routes to, 867, 869; slaves, 670, 
672, 1483; status of citizens, 501; sym- 
polity with Pidasa, 666, 667,669, 671, 672; 
taxation, 138, 139, 669; trade, 169, 174, 
175, 216, 228, 525, 532, 618, 654, 667, 701, 
804, 805, 868. 1264, 1265, 1455, caravan, 
173, 174; treaties of safety, 198, 199, 1362, 
}& 3 - 

Military, buildings in Pergamon, 639; 
colonies, 148, 149, 157, 347, 348, 427, 480, 
497-5°°. 645-8, 842, 999, 1001, 1195, 1437, 
engineering, 1234, 1236,1237; engines, 152, 
588, 994, 1203, 1220, 1221, 1233, 1235; 
equipment, 92, 108, 128, 150, 373, 391, 408, 
424, 474, 535, 638, 683, 1220, 1221, of war 
elephants, 432, 433; granaries at Sidon, 
1001; industries, 1203, 1230, 1255; police, 
497; roads, 26, 484, 975, service, exemp¬ 
tions from, see Exemptions; settlements, 
477,491,499,500,503, 547,1055,1056,1103; 
settlers, 159, 490, 497, 562, 563, 649, 728, 
884,1416,1471, taxes paid by, 1450; store¬ 
houses, 1342; technique, 262, 677, 1083; 
treatises, 1082, 1083, 1595. 

Militia, 284, 414, 500, 708, 759, 857, 993, 1142. 

Milk, 300, 1619. 

Millejiori technique, 371. 

Millers, guild of, 1590. 

Millet, tax on, 337. 

Milyas, 975. 

Mimes, actors, 1086, 1597. 

Minaeans, 387, 388, 702, 795, 1492. 

Minatius, Marcus, banker, 798. 

Mineral dyes, 564; ores, 300; resources, 1143, 
1171-6, 1289; see Egypt and Seleucid 
Empire. 

Minerals, 204, 298. 

Miners, 382, 1622, 

Mines, 444, 1170-6, 1213-15,1219, 1220, 1232, 
1289, 1613-15, labour, 317, 382, 1219, 1220, 
of slaves, 806, 1116, 1219, 1220, 1260, 
machines in, 1214, management by publi- 
cani, 966, owners of, 1606; in Altai, 447, 
in Arabia, 1173, 1614; in Asia Minor, 447, 
657, 826, 1173, 1175, 1529, 1613, 1614; in 
Bactria, 545; of the Cathaeans, 1175; in 


Chalcidice, 1173; in Cyprus, 339, 1170, 
1173, 1613; in Drangiana, 1175; in Egypt, 
297 - 9 . 3 ° 9 > 3 * 3 . 3 * 7 . 382, 385. n 5 °. US h 
1173, 1174, 1219, 1387, 1413; in Etruria, 
396; in Greece, 163, 210, 221, 1021, 1146, 
1171-3, 1201, 1213-15, 1219, 1508, 1613, 
1614; in Idumaea, 853, 1174, 1614; in 
India, 1172; in Macedonia, 252, 633, 737, 
758, 1172, 1289, 1471; in Nubia, 297, 298, 
381-3, 1173, 1213, 1219; of Pergamon, 556, 
565, 649, 658, 817,1157; of Persia, 83,1174; 
Pontic, 556, 572, 578, 587, 1213, 1219; 
Roman, 1213, 1214, 1259; in Seleucid 
Empire, 447, 47 *. 47 2 . ** 74 . ** 75 . 1614; 
in Spain, 1212,1214,1219,1290; of Thasos, 
221; see Copper, Gold, Iron, Silver, mines. 

Mining, 1171-3. i* 75 . 1212-15, * 2 59 . * 43 °. 
1612,1613; associations, 1062; contractors, 
1212; engineers, 1172, technique, 1213-15, 
1622. 

Minnion of Iasus, 1346. 

Minoa (Amorgos), 1463. 

Minoan, pottery, 1456; world, 80. 

Mint-marks, 399, 400. 

Mints, 449, 655-7, 1293, 1294; slaves in, 
1260; of Alexander the Great, 1355; 
Anatolian, 446, 655-7, 659, 1293; of Asia 
(Roman), 960, of Attalids, 656, 677; of 
Bactria and India, 547; municipal, 18, 
186, 448, 960, 1279, 1291, 1356, 1430, 1454, 
1456, 1522; of Parthia, 547; of Persian 
satrapies, 1324; of Phoenicia, 136, 399, 
400; Ptolemaic, 399, 402, 1150, 1296; 
Seleucid, 46,446-8,461, 489,655,936,1293, 
1324, 1417, 1428, 1433, 1438, 1445, 1535, 
I 539 * 

Mintumae, 1261,1514. 

Minucius, M., 759, 1509. 

Mirrors, 107, 378, 1325. 

Misenum, treaty of, 1013. 

fiiudcoTal epywv, 1188. 

fuaOcoToi iv aypq>, 1352. 

/tuaofevta, 1452. 

fjuaoievoL, 569. 

Mithridates, royal names, 849. 

Mithridates I of Parthia, 802; II of Parthia, 
833, 841, 843, 864, 1492, 1541. 

Mithridates, son of Menodotus, of Perga¬ 
mon, 821-3, *5 26 -8. *577- 

Mithridates I of Pontus, 577; II of Pontus, 
26, 27, 577, 578, 1255; III of Pontus, 230, 
578, 674, 677, 1455- 

Mithridates IV Philopator Philadelphus, 
831, 1253, 1559. 

Mithridates V Euergetes, 808, 831-3, 1518, 
* 53 * • 
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Mithridates VI Eupator, the Great, 45, 60, 
577, 665, 870, 934, 978, 1159, 1556, 1649; 
army and navy, 935, 942; coinage, 833, 
936, 1531; cult of, 833, 834; policy of, 831, 
832, 835, 93s, 977, 985, 1532: massacre of 
Romans, 818, 938, 943, 1016, 1560, treat¬ 
ment of Asia Minor, 825, 943-5; relations 
with bourgeoisie, 821, 937, 938, with 
Greece, see Greece; with cities of Greece 
and Asia Minor, 826, 833-5, 935 . 937 - 9 . 
942 , 943 . I022 . iS l8 , 1531, 1557 . lfi 47 ; with 
Crimea, 766, 769, 771, 998; with lower 
classes, 756, 757, 937, 942, 1106,1128; with 
pirates, 948, 1522; with Pontic cities, 588, 
592, 767, 768, 829, 830; with Rhodes, 774, 
830? 938; with Rome, see Mithridatic 
wars. 

Mithridatic wars, 53, 62, 68 767, 838, 930, 
93 G 934 - 55 . 958 ,961, 962, 974 . 975 . 977 .981, 
985, 986, 1015, 1016, 1030, 1252,1513, 1514, 
1557 .1560. 

Mithridatids, 573, 577, 578, 592, 833, 939, 
1159,1x75. 

Mit-Rahineh, 374, 375, 378, 391, 730, 1216, 

I4IO. 

Mnaeia, 401, 

Mnasistratus of Messene, 753. 

Mnesalcus, son of Telesarchides, 1372, 1373. 

Mnesimachus, 493, 518; estate of, 465, 466, 
495, 496,1156, 1196, 1434, 1608; inscription 
of, 492, 500, 523, r434, 1435, 1439, 

Mnesimachus, a writer, 1604. 

Mob rule in Boeotia, 611. 

Models for metal objects, 374, 375, 378, 391, 
730, 1222, 1410, 1411. 

Moeris, Lake, 731, 1151. 

Moesia, 768. 

Molon, governor of Antiochus III, 49, 518. 

fiovapxtx a KTripara , 1131. 

Monetary, anarchy, 655,1291; league of the 
Tetrapolis, 846, 1534; monopoly, 401-3, 
44 2 . 447. 449, 1242, 1287, 1292-5, 1430; 
policy of Alexander the Great, 134, 135, 
1242, 1291, 1292; of Attalids, 633, 654, 
655, 657-9, 680,1293,1294; of Greek cities, 
1242,1287,1289,1292; of Hellenistic rulers, 
253,442, 633,658,1242,1288-91,1293,1294; 
of Ptolemies, 398-403, 442, 449, 712, 718, 
909, 1242, 1294-6, 1494; of Seleucids, 203, 
253 , 4 °i, 4 ° 2 . 449 , 633, 655, 658, 659, 680, 
694, 868,1242, 1293, 1417,1430,1480,1481; 
standard, see Standard; unity, 185, 186, 
449, 655, 680, 1114,1292-4. 

Money, accounts, 403; accumulation, 1282, 
1295, 1296; changers, 402, 1278; circula¬ 
tion, 99, 140,152,165, 225, 959,1289,1296; 
3261-3 D 
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dealers, 970; deposits, 995; doreai, 896, 
1421, 1498, 1499,1548; economy of Egypt, 
263, 264, 287, 335, 405, 406, 414; hoarding, 
1289, 1290; investment, see Investment; 
lenders, 146, 810, 829, 946, 969, 989, 994, 
1018, 1116, 1284; lending, 163, 351, 404, 
411,446,672,1290,1352,1419.1565; market, 
1289, 1290, 1295; payments of taxes and 
rents in, 300, 335, 465, 466, 562, 1434; 
requisitions, 991, 1013; spending by Suc¬ 
cessors, 137,138; transactions, 101,406,450, 
1279, 1285; use of, 88, 263, 403, 404, 450, 
523, 547, 1046, 1240, 1285, 1286, 1288, 1289, 
1419; value of, 190, 466. 

Mongolia, 540, 584, 1223, 1224, 1624. 

lWV 07 Td)Ar]S, 1629. 

Monopolies in Egypt, 302, 323, 330, 355, 366, 
385, 406, 411, 731, 882, 897, 902, 906, 907, 
1071, 1150, 1274, 1286, 1296, 1388, 1389; 
goods subject to, 313, 389, 392, 926, 928, 
monetary, see Monetary, of nitre and 
alum, 309, 310, of oil, 302, 305, 385, 898, 
1414, of papyrus, 311, 312, of salt, 309, 
470, taxes connected with, 316, of temples, 
301; in Greek cities, of banking, 1279,1287, 
of coinage, 1292, of exchange, 1287, 1292; 
in Pergamon, 643,813; in Persian Empire, 
of coinage, 442; in Seleucid Empire, 541: 
of coinage, 442, 447,1293,1430, of salt, 470. 

Monsoons, discovery of, 927-9, 1024, 1244, 
1246. 

Mopsuhestia, 976. 

Morima, 839, 840. 

Mortgages, 101,140,406,495, 614,1116,1279, 
1280,1509. 

Morzaeus, ruler of Paphlagonia, 979. 

Mosaics, 379, 660, 1178, 1412, 1540, 1615; of 
Alexandria, 128, 254, 380, 417, 1227, 1412, 
1615; of Antioch, 350, 410, 1615, 1645; °f 
Delos, 379, 702, 793, 1519, 1540; of Leptis 
Magna, 350, 410, 1615; of Palestrina, 318, 
369, 373 > 5 2 °; Pergamon, 660, 1227, 
1481; of Pompeii, 1178, 1416, 1540, 1615; 
Roman, 1178, 1615, of Syria, 793, 1227, 
1540. 

Mosaicists, 660, 793, 1232, 1491. 

/xooxevtiara, 354. 

Moschion of Priene, 805,806, 809,1492,1513, 
1520, 1523; Egyptian official, 1396. 

fL 0 (X)( 07 Td)Ari $ 9 1277* 

fJLOO)(OTpO<(>€ta 9 292. 

fjLoaxoTpo<f>os , 292. 

Motella, 504. 

MovkU ia, 1527- 

Moulds for metal objects, 113, 374, 1216, 
1410, 1623. 

d 
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Mouterde, Rev. P., 453. 

Movable property, 205, 206; taxation of, 

340 , 75 1 * 

Mulberry, 299, 

Mules, 315, 940, 1190, 1451. 

Municipal, autonomy in Bactria, 550; mints, 
see Mints; police, 1044, 1045; royal cult, 
431, 434; sources of revenue, 445. 

Munychia, 19, 1316. 

Murena, L. Licinius, 576, 948, 949, 951. 

Murrine glass, 1539, 

Musa Orsobaris, 1580. 

Muses, sanctuary of, at Thespiae, 554, 1368, 
1448. 

Museum of Alexandria, 417, 418, 1084-6, 
1091, 1151, 1388, 1596, 1598, 1600. 

Musical crafts, 1048. 

Musicians, 521, 1085-7, 1096, 1124, 1596. 

Mustafa Pasha, necropolis of, 379, 408,1406, 
1407, 1412. 

Mustard, 1165. 

Mycale, 178. 

Mycenae, 608, 1416. 

Mycenaean art, 1178; royal graves, 117; 
trade relations, 93. 

Myconos, 234. 

Mygdonia, 479. 

Mylasa, 200, 666, 672, 775, 822, 823, 1009, 
1012, 1480, 1483, 1513; taxes, 466. 

Myndus, 775. 

Myos Hormos, 384. 

Myra, 949. 

Myrina, 167, 213, 214, 238, 239, 246, 426, 432, 
433. 533. 556. 593. 616, 650, 662, 825, 919 
1462, 1481; coinage of, 1480. 

Myrlea (Myrleia), 567, 606, 662, 663, 999. 

Myron, Amisene merchant, 1531; sculptor, 
416. 

Myrrh, 174, 227, 313, 386, 388, 409, 459, 699, 
1370. i39i. 1490. 1491- 

Mysia, Greek cities of, 554; robbers in, 782, 
973 - 

Mysia Abbaitis, 809. 

Mysian, dynasteia , 555; Olympus, 1168, 1375, 
1580; satrapy, 552, 554. 

Mysians, 561, 961, 1449. 

Mytharion of Alexandria, 375. 

Mytilene, 198, 199, 247, 815, 823, 944, 971, 
997. 99 s . 1362, 1570, 1571, 1578; coinage, 
1480; tax list, 245. 

Myus, 666. 

Nabataeans, 64, 351, 696, 854, 866, 980, 1244, 
1414, 1424, 1533, 1536; caravan routes of, 
841, 867, 1244; coinage, 853-5, r 53 6 ; 
colonies, 867; Greek cities of, 859; hellen- 


ization, 853, 855 ; industry, pottery, 1537; 
mining, 1174; pirates, 387, 924; relations 
with Ptolemies, 387, 388, 455, 458; trade, 

35 2 . 457 . 45 8 > 7 02 . 8o 5 . 8 54 . 9 8 S. 1247, 

1414, 1492,1541,1556; use of money, 1288; 
wars, 984, 985, 1016. 

Nabis, 56, 605, 606, 608, 611,1128,1459,1460; 
coinage, 446, 1356, 1429; use of pirates, 
607, 610. 

Nabu, temple of, 1427. 

Names, double, 523,1442; Greek, see Greek; 
Macedonian, see Macedonian. 

Nanaia-Artemis, 1428. 

Nanaia, temple of, at Susa, 436,437,695,696, 
1428, 1489. 

Nard, 386, 387,1165. 

Naro, river, 120. 

Native, form of slavery in Egypt, 321; law 
in Egypt, 1069; militia in Egypt, 284, 414. 

Natives, in Hellenistic monarchies, 1053, 
1057, 1068, 1070-3, 1106, 1107, 1196, 1241, 
1306; in Egypt, 341, 400. 8 73 . 88 4. r° 99 . 

1139, 1309, 1378, 1496: in administration, 
263, 264, 266, 321, 323, aristocracy of, 263, 
265, 266, 322, 1378, in the army, 708, 709, 
720, 722, 728, 729, associations of, 1062, 
1063, 1388, 1395, bourgeoisie , 880, 1154, 
courts of, 324, cult of Ptolemies, 268, dis¬ 
content of, 286, 291, 411-13, 912, 913, 1420, 
1421,1644, on aorea of Apollonius, 420,421, 
1199, economic conditions of, 411-15, 883, 
892, hellenized, 889, 912, 1063, in industry, 
331, in naval service, 414, policy of 
Ptolemies, 263-7, 5 * 9 . 59 1 . 706-8. 7 21 ? 882, 
1027-9, relations with Greeks, 882, 912, 
1027, 1029, 1063, 1069, in retail trade, 330, 
revolts of, 51, 69, 414, 709-11, 719^23, 728, 
729, 769, 807, 874, 876, 877, 887, 898, 913, 
914, 1102, 1420, 1496, 1497, 1542, 1544; 
status of, 316, 317, 320-3, 326; in Roman 
provinces, 1018; in Seleucid Empire, 497, 
1105, 1141, 1440: associations of, 1064, 
bourgeoisie of, 1156, hellenization of, 848, 
policy of Seleucids towards, 519, 1027, 
relations with Greeks, 476, 519, 1027, 
revolt of, 705, 1105. 

vavfitQV, I55 0 ■ 

Naucratis, 82,89, 265, 270, 276, 324, 334, 797, 

1140, 1326, 1330, 1399. 

vavK^poi, 228, 315, 692, 715, 742, 1268, 1392, 
1504; see Shipowners. 

vavK\T)pofj.dxinoi, 715, 721, 1494. 

Naupactus, 48, 207, 212, 223, 224, 1466, 1469, 
1507,1516. 

Nausinicus, 1366. 

vavaraOpLa, 1179. 
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vavrai, 1420. 

Nautical guides, 1036; science, 1041. 
vavrtKos ox^os, 244. 

Naval contributions, 949, 963, 993, 1566, 
1568, 1579; see Ships. 

Navarch (vadap X os), 333, 74B, 749 > * 36 °- 
Navicularii, 398. 

Navies, of Egypt, 262, 333, 334, 352, 414, 
53b 7*4, 7*5, 877, 935, 1043, 1256, 1318, 
1360, * 399 ,1400,1579, *595 5 of Greece, 772; 
of Heraclea Pontica, 592, 1455, 1585; of 
Hellenistic monarchies, 1081-3, 1305; of 
Mithridates VI, 935, 942; of Pergamon, 
772, 807; of Rhodes, 680, 682, 685-8, 690, 

73 8 , 77 *, 772, 774 , 949 , Io8 3 , * 37 2 , * 4 8 7 , 
1596; Roman, 942, 947, 963, 991, 993, 995, 
1564; of Seleucid Empire, 531, 935, 1567, 
1579; see Fleets and Ships. 

Naxos, 202, 221, 1162, 1364. 
veaVicrKQi, 285. 

Neapolis in Crimea, 767; in Pontus, 978. 
Nearchus, 134, 1345. 

Necho, 82. 

Negotiatores , 749, 762, 763, 804, 817, 818, 869, 

8 7 °, 9 21 , 937 , 953 , 95 8 , 959 , 9 8 *, 9 8 9 , 99 *, 
994, 1015,1018,1030,1527, 1562,1565,1570, 
1572, 1575; collection of tax, 1568, 

Nemea, 1417, 1467. 

Nemean Dionysiac technitai, 1048, 1363, 
1364, 1506, 1561; games, 341. 

Nemerios of Messene, 753, 1510. 

Nemi, ships of, 1584. 

Nemrud Dagh, see Nimrud Dagh. 
Neo-Pythagoreans, 268,1132,1225,1359,1595. 
Neocoroi, 648,1443, 1478. 
vioi, 214, 810, 1523, 1524, 1527. 
vcojXkqL , 241, 244. 

Neoptolemus, governor of Lycia, 531, 1444; 
king of Epirus, 1164, 1610; a bee-keeper, 
1192. 

Nesiarchs of Ptolemies, 333. 

Nesti, 1574. 

New Testament, 340, 351. 

Newell, E. T., 76, 694,1510,1511. 

Nicaea in Bithynia, 570, 791; in Locris, 605, 
1458. 

Nicagoras of Zeleia, 151. 

Nicander of Colophon, 1192. 

Nicandrus, pirate, 608. 

Nicanor, agent of Apollonius, 226, 227,1403; 
governor of Mesopotamia, 476, 483, 484, 
1436; satrap of Media, 476; son of Demo- 
crates, 515, 1442. 

Nicarchus, great-grandfather of Plutarch, 

1013. 

Nicephoria, 1473, 1474. 


Nicephorion, 1437. 

Niceratus of Olbia, 766. 

Nicias, Curtius, tyrant of Cos, 823, 936,1007, 
1008, 1528, 1580; manager of estate of 
Lysimachus, 353. 

Nicolaus of Damascus, 569, 933; gymna- 
siarch, 858, 1537. 

Nicomedes I of Bithynia, 27,567-9, 590, 591, 
826, 1455. 

Nicomedes II Epiphanes, 60, 782,802,827-9, 
1529: cult, 828. 

Nicomedes III Euergetes, 783, 827, 828, 
1050, 1529,1530. 

Nicomedes IV Philopator, 827, 977, 1529. 
* 53 °- 

Nicomedes, regent of the East, 476. 

Nicomedia, 570, 944, 1451, 1481. 

Nicon of Heracleopolis, 1286. 

Nicostratus of Lycia, 335; Aetolian com 
mander, 1364. 

Niello, 375, 1216,1415, 1623. 

Nihavand, 534, 540, 850, 1447. 

Nile, 6, 274, 299, 350, 363, 365, 407, 410, 9 ° 9 > 
1053, 1100, 1419; commercial route of 
Egypt, 1043, 1239, 1273; connexion with 
Red Sea, 82, 83, 384, 388, 924, 928, 1555; 
cult of, 1419; fisheries, 1177; foreign ships 
on, 397; property of king, 296; protection 
of traffic on, 715, 721, 877, 1494; ship¬ 
owners on, 398. 

Nimrud (Nemrud) Dagh, 506,849, 850,1440, 
* 536 . 

Nisibis, 476, 491, 510. 

Nisyros, 1471. 

Nitre (virpov), 298, 300, 306, 309, 310, 1229; 
tax on, 904. 

viTpiKrj rrXvvov , 310. 

Nobilior, M. Fulvius, 609. 

Noin-Ula, 1223, 1624. 

Nomadic art, 548, 1010; economy, 75, 78. 

Nomads, art objects for use of, 548; camps 
of, 146. 

vofiai, 292; €ktos [iiod oxjccos, 295. 

Nomarchs (vofidpxai), 276. 

Nomes (vopoC) in Palestine, 347, 467. 
yofUKO t, 1094. 

vo/xoi (laws), 1475; in Egypt, 283, 302, 1395, 
1402;^ iXaxKrjs, 302, 356, 385; Upol, 750; 
ftiaddsauas, 340, 343, 344; covijy, 241, 948; 
iratXtjTiKol, 324, 466, 1069, 1592; reXcoviKoi, 
256, 302, 327. 337, 354, 395, 9^8, I4°4- 

Nora, 7, 8. 

Norag, 364,1405. 

Northern League, 26, 27, 590. 

Nossicas, 1315,1365. 

Notaries public in Egypt, 3x1. 
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Nouveaux riches (WoVAoutoi), 163, 1625. 

Nubia, 382, 383, 7x1, 719, 1238; gold from, 
381, 447 - 

Nubian gold mines, 297, 298, 381-3, 1173, 
1213, 1219, nilers in Egypt, 710-12. 

Nubians in Alexandrian art, 900. 

Numidia, 865; grain trade, 619, 1252, 1462. 

Nurseries of trees, 299. 

Nuts, 229, 357, 394, 572, 593, 1254; walnuts, 
II63, 1609. 

Nymphaeum in S. Russia, 1330, 1518. 

Nymphis, historian, 567, 592. 

Nysa in Caria, 439, 493, 505, 819, 821. 

Nyssa, 839. 

Oaks, groves of, 299. 

Obaerarii , 1184. 

Obodas II, Nabataean king, 1536; III, 854. 

Observation towers, tax for use of, 242, 243. 

Octavius, C., father of Augustus, 986. 

Odessus (Varna), 586, 665, 764, 1334, 1482. 

oBouroplai, 1033, 1035. 

Odrysi, 1574. 

Odrysian kingdom, in; kings, 112, 1332; 
coins of, 1334. 

Oeconomi (otVovo/ioi), in Egypt, 269, 279, 292, 
295. 299, 306, 314, 896, 1274, 1376, 1390, 
1421; in Egyptian dominions, 335, 338, 
339 ? 342 , 344 ? 1398,1400? 1418 5 of Ptolemies 
in the Island League, 333; in Macedonia, 
1342; in Seleucid Empire, 440. 

Ct» <t>€\ € ia, 1459. 

Officers of the army, 321, 326, 327; gifts to, 
137? 327? 4 io> 1339; land of, 420, 422, 649, 
^ 99 - 

Offices, sale of, 894, 895, 1383. 

Officials, 1079-81, in Egypt, 263, 290, 328, 
906, 1101, 1102, 1546, 1550; foreigners, 325, 
326, 411; land of, 289, 420, 422, 1199; 
natives, 321, 323; responsibility of, see Re¬ 
sponsibility ; titles of, 269, see Ptolemies, 
Administration; in Pergamon, 649, 1521. 

oyborjKoVTapovpos , 1588. 

oIk€tlkol acjfiara, 670. 

otKta, 884. 

ot Koftofjios, I277« 

otKoyeveis, 538,1261,1367,1502, see Slaves. 

olKOvoftla jSacxtAi/oj, 74, 75, 440, 442, 443; 
iSiam/n/, 74, 75, 440, 442, 445, 446; 7roAi- 
rucrj, 74, 75, 440, 442, 445; oarpamKrj, 74, 
75 ? 44 °? 44 - 2 - 5 ? 4 ^ 4 - 

OlKOVOflOS TOJV OLTLKWV , 1 548. 

oIkos, 269, 411; of Apollonius, 227, 325, 355, 
419,1589; royal, 269, 300, 315,325,411,503, 
517, 706, 1090,1197,1205,1309, 1310,1396; 
private, 325,420,904,1153,1197,1229,1309. 


OLKOVfieVT), 1037, 1303. 

Oil, presses, 303, 364, 1190, 1224, 1405, 1617; 
production of, 101, 1189; trade in, 101, 
1271, 1273; in Egypt: abstraction of, 892, 
dealers, 304,1277,1552,1628, factories, 303, 
law of Philadelphus, 302, 356, 385, mono¬ 
poly, 302, 305, 385, 898, 1414, production, 
301-5; regulations concerning, 274, 286, 
300, 302, 303,421, sale of, 304, 305, scented, 
of Alexandria, 920, smuggling of, 305, tax 
on use of, 305, trade in, of Alexandria, see 
Alexandria. 

Oilfields of Mesopotamia, 1176. 

OlVOK(t7TT]Xoi, 899, 1628. 

otvo7rdiAai, 1517. 

Ointments, 313, 389. 

oKTufioXos ciafopd, 750, 751, 753, 764, 947, 
IX 47 - 

Olba, temple State, 248, 430, 439, 505, 506, 
977, 1426, 1440, 1580. 

Olbia, 118, 183, 919, 1052, 1144, 1178, 1330, 
1456, 1484, 1625, 1649; economic con¬ 
ditions, 764, 766; industry, 183: metal, 
no, mosaics, 1412; monopoly of exchange, 
1287; political conditions, 161, 216, 220, 

232, 594 ? 596 > 767? 9 &h i 35 L * 355 ? * 559 ; 
trade, 106, 119, 175, 586, 598, 675, 676, 679, 
831, 1263, 1407, 1409. 

Olbia on the gulf of Astacus, 567. 

Olearii, 1517. 

Olgassys range, 979. 

Oligarchs, 8, 756. 

Oligarchy, 9, 140, 756, 970. 

Olive groves, 210, 286, 355, 356, 556, 671, 
1619; taxes on, 337, 643. 

Olive-growing, 287, 572, 958, 1189. 

Olive oil, trade, 1252-4, 1268; in Egypt: 
collection from dominions, 335, customs 
duties, see Customs duties, import, 227, 
30 4 ? 355? 35^? 384? 385? 394? 1252,1389,1414, 
1417, 1553, prices, 1553, production, 297, 
355 ? 356, 1253, 1 553 5 in Greece: distribu¬ 
tion of, 1124, price, 628, supply of cities, 
621, trade, 88, 90, 93, 94, 107, hi, 123, 394, 
596, 742, 745, 1187, 1252, 1253; Italy, pro¬ 
duction, 123, trade, 795, 1254; Lesbos, 
production, 247; Pergamon, monopoly, 
643, tax, 643; Persia, production, 83; 
Rhodes, trade, 229; Seleucid Empire, 
grant of, to cities, 529, production, 1253; 
Sinope, trade, 831; Successors, sale to 
cities, 156. 

Olive trees, planting of, 274, 327, 354-6, 421, 
859, 1164, 1199, 1200, 1404, 1618; planta¬ 
tions, 1187, 1189. 

Olives, taxes on, 467. 
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Olympene, 556. 

Olympia, 54, 200, 563,569,1313; coin hoards, 
164, 1352, 1416; temple of, 190, 212, 748, 
940,1122, 1144. 

Olympians (gods), 1122. 

Olympias, 8, 9. 

Olympichus of Caria, 1426, 1645. 

Olympus, Mount, 566, 1169, 1481. 

Olymus, 672, 1483. 

Olynthus, 1052,1144, 1412. 

Olyra, 365. 

Oman, copper mines, 1174. 

Omboi, 883, 889, 1545. 
ofiovoia , 209, 1124. 

wvat, 302, 303, 309, 327-9, 962, X390, 1568; 
aXtK-q, 470; jpd, 311; l X dviK^, 297; 
TTOptfiVpLKTIy 336; TpaTre&TlKy, 406. 
dpijAarai, 314, 315, 1392. 

JJrta, 314. 

Onias, 348. 

Ophelas, 1344. 

Opifices , 1526. 

Opis, 479- 

o 7 T\o<l>v\a$ of Alexander, 151. 

Oppian of Anazarbus, 1178, 1615. 

Oppida non libera , 640. 

327, 329, 710, 759, 1339, 1387, 1570, 

1601. 

Opus, silversmith, 1277. 

Oranges, 1166. 

Orchards, 617, 1199; taxes on, 336, 337. 
Orchomenus, 141, 142, 944, 972. 

Oreus, 606. 
opyavov > 363 . 

Oricus, 48. 

Oriental monarchies, economic organiza¬ 
tion, 75; States, basic principles of, 272. 
Orientalization in Hellenistic monarchies, 
71, 1070, 1072, 1096-8; of Euxine regions, 
835; in Seleucid Empire, 63, 64, 71, 502, 
522, 523, 703, 835, 850, 858, 862, 1098, 1105, 
1426, 1442, 1443 - 
Ormuz, Gulf of, 457. 

Ornithones , 1193. 

Orodaltis, daughter of Lycomedes, 1580. 
6 pO<f>vXaK€ 5 f 669. 

Orontes, satrap of Mysia, 76, 554, 1449. 
Orontes, river, 85, 363, 697. 

Orophemes Nikephoros, ruler of Cappa¬ 
docia, 653, 670, 806, 819, 820, 824, 1468, 
1478, 1483, 1520, 1527. 

Oropus, 211, 212, 676, 748, 940, 1456, 1470. 
Ortiagon, 636, 836, 1473, 1519. 

Osrhoenes, 866. 

Osrhoenian Arabs, 842; dynasty, 849. 

Ossa, 1169. 


Ostia, 1201. 

Ostiaria, 994. 

Ostrich eggs, 383; feathers, 383. 

odovi a, 1389. 

odovtTjpa , 302, 305, 141I. 

odovionoiXai , 1276, 1277? 1628. 

Othrys, mines, 1173. 

Otranto Straits, 48. 

Ouadd (god), 1492. 

overt at, 269, 488, 1499, see Domains, Estates. 

Ovens, portable, 181, 370,616, 742, 797,1371, 
1407, 1461, 1502. 

Over-population of Greece, 92, 95, 96, 132; 
of islands, 225. 

Ownerless property, see dbiarrora. 

Ownership of the State by king, 267-9, 2 7 b 
272, 277, 402, 403, 444, 482, 706, 1309, 
1380. 

Oxen, 292, 293, 1164, 1190, 1197, 1277, 1386. 

Oxus, river, 78; treasure, 390. 

Oxyrhyncha, 902, 908. 

Oxyrhynchite nome, taxes in, 328. 

Oxyrhynchus, 1547. 

Ozolian Locrians, 90. 

Pacorus, 822, 984, 1009, 1580. 

Pactiones , 967-70, 982, 997, 1000, 1569, 1573. 

Paeonia, 216, 250. 

Paeonians, 1444. 

Paerisades I, ruler of Bosporus, 595-7; II, 
232, 39 2 > 39 3 , 597 ? 59§, 602; IV, 667, 676, 
1484; the last, 769,1512; coin of one of the 
Paerisades (III-VI), 694. 

Pagasae, 251. 

Pahlav kings, 428. 

Pahlavi, 490, 544. 

TTCuMptOV , 1393. 

Tra&ioK'Y), 1393. 

Painters, 1096, 1117, 1232. 

Paints, import to Greece, 92. 

Pais, 1390. 

Trats, 1393. 

Palacus, Scythian king, 769, 776. 

Palaemagnesia, 149. 

Palaescepsis, 563. 

Palestine, archaeological evidence, 423, 425, 
427, i3 J 3? 1424; coinage, 84, 105, 659, 

1325, 1338; coins, circulation of, 84, 401, 
451,1417,1430,1535, hoards, 1324; coloniza¬ 
tion, 157; currency, 402, 658; economic 
conditions, 81,536,1156; emigration from, 
1054; Greeks in, see Greeks; hellenization, 
see Hellenization; industry: glass, 439, 
pottery, 1445, 1446; mines, 1174, 1614; 
political conditions, 12, 50, 65, 68, 71, 
1105: Persian domination, 1033, 1323-5, 
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1643; Ptolemaic dominion, 27, 29, 30, 332, 
387, 426, 455; 924^ 1165, 1173, 1174, 1403 : 
fiscal administration, 341, 348, 349, 351, 
organization of, 340, 346-9, 351, 1429, 
policy of Ptolemies, 519; Seleucid domina¬ 
tion, 52, 658, 696, 697, 737, 923, 1434; 
routes, 1243, 1244; Sidonian colonies in, 
341, 520, 1401, 1402; subdivisions of, 467, 
561, 1402; taxes, 346, 349, 445, 1000, 1402: 
land, 467, 468, 1563, royal, 469, salt, 470; 
trade, 80, 81, 85, 348, 701, 795, 1325, 1414: 
caravan, 981, local, 1271, slave, 1260, 1262, 
1402, transit, 389, 1174; with Egypt, see 
Egypt; with Greece, 85, 88-90, 93, 104, 
160, 538, 1033, 1325; with Pontus, 572; 
with Rhodes, 680, 701, i486; use of money, 
1289; villages, 344,512,1401; weights, 1431. 

Palestinian harbours, 29, 84, 85, 455, 697, 
1041; satrapies of Persian Empire, 89. 

Palestrina, mosaic of, 318, 369, 373, 520. 

Paliga, 857. 

7Ta\lVTTpaT0VVT€S, 304. 

Palladius, 1192. 

Pallantium, 54. 

Pallene, 149, 

Palm groves, 489; trees, 299, 1167, 1199. 

Palmyra, 424, 438, 522, 866, 867, 1008, 1244, 
1540, 1580, 1648; industry, textiles, 540, 
1224, 1624; routes, 462, 866, 867, 1585, 
protection of, 1045, 1585; tariff of, 863; 
trade, 791, 863, 1247, 1648, caravan, see 
Caravan. 

Palmyrene archers, 1585; language, 522; 
sculpture, 863; temple, 424. 

Pamphylia, 172, 786, 938, 975, 1003, 1497, 
1515; coinage of cities of, 975, 1571. 

Pamphylian mercenaries, 149. 

Panacestor, manager of Apollonius, 354,358. 

Panaetius, 684, 1121, 1458, 1566, 1602. 

Pan-Anatolian basileia, 555; currency, 1294. 

Panas Panopolites, 1381. 

Panathenaea, 630. 

Panathenaic vases, 88, 1349. 

Panboeotian festivals, 1364. 

7TaV$OK€V€lV 9 I352, 

•navIjyvpiSf 197* 230, 1006. 

Panhellenic, hegemony of the Aetolians, 48, 
55; League, 57;. monarchy of Mithridates 
VI, 835; propaganda of the Aetolians, 
219; sanctuaries, 554, 569, 1122; sym- 
machy, 36. 

Panhellenistic, pottery, ion, 1206, 1207, 
1210; products of metal industry, 1216; 
terracottas, 213. 

Panium, 713, 923,1174,1243, 1553. 

Pannonia, 120, 768, 


Panopeus of Phocis, 941, 942. 

Panopolis, 874. 

Panticapaeum, 117,183, 592, 596, 1144,1330, 
1332, 1446, 1508; art, no, 1332; coinage, 
601, 602, 694; industry, 183, 596, metal, 
no, pottery, 108, 596, 598, tiles, 109; 
political conditions, 216, 220, 232, 771, 978, 
1484; route to, 1243; trade, 106, 108, 160, 
245> 583,586,598,675,831,1263,1270,1455, 
1456, 1629; in grain, in, 630. 

Pantomimes, 1596. 

iravT07TU>\at, 1271, 1276, 1628, 1629. 

Paos, 1544. 

Paper, factories, 311, 312; prices, 312; pro¬ 
duction, 300, 310-12; sale, 311, 312. 

Paphlagonia, 554, 5 &>> 57 L 636, 657,815, 831, 
917 > 919 > 151551572 . 

Paphos in Cyprus, 846. 

Papyrus, Babylonia, 541, 1447; Egypt, 300, 
564; groves, 311; monopoly, 311, 312; 
prices, 236, 310; production, 310, 311, 366, 
367, 1391; trade, 169, 310, 311, 393, 564, 
918, 1257; Syria, 310, 425, 541, 1447. 

7rapax€t/xa<7tat, 810. 

7 rapax<*>pr}acis, 892, 1385. 

TrapaScicroff, 357, 420. 

Paraetacene, battle of, 148. 

Paraetonium, 265, 324. 

irapavofjLta , 696. 

Paraphylax (irapa<l>v\a£), 451,669,1044,1431, 
1585. 

Parapotamia, 423, 484, 509, 510, 1437; 
colonization of, 477, 478, 482. 

Paraschistes, 874, 1548. 

7 rapaTpo<j>oL, 1261, 1502; see Slaves. 

Parchment, 310, 425, 541, 564, 565, 817,1257, 
* 451 - 

Parian, artistic products, 745, 746, 799; 
artists, 799, 1506, 1519; jars, 744, 1334; 
marble, 221, 417, 799. 

Parium, 560,1598. 

Parks, 357, 417, 420. 

Parnassus, 1169. 

Pami, nomad tribe, 430. 

napoxy, immunity from, 1561. 

TrdpotKoi, 179, 334, 337, 509, 689, 1103, 1104, 
1195, 1441, 1471, 1522. 

Paropamisadae, 543, 544* 

Paros, 2, 93, 200, 221, 799, 1471, 1506. 

rrapovvla, 315, 964, 1305, 1561. 

Pars quanta payments, 279,444,466,469,562, 
749, 1450; pars quota , 279, 466, 469, 749, 
812, 1382. 

Parthenopolis, 986. 

Parthia, 516, 550, 980,1318,1533,1537,1623; 
administration in, 490, 508, 576, 857, 859, 
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1442; coinage, 446, 802; coins, circulation, 

698, 1430, 1489, 1490, 1539; Greek cities 
in, see Greek cities; Greeks in, 486, 550, 
859, 1075; Hellenism in, 1098 ; industry, 
pottery, 699,1208,1350, steel, 1218; mints, 
547; political conditions, 42, 248, 543, 547, 
841-3, 864, 1425, 1437, 1541: growth, 50, 
71, 72, 543, independence, 64, 430, 459, 
542; relations with Rome, 53, 62, 870, 962, 
984, 1002, 1008, 1016: expeditions of 
Roman leaders against, 866, 984, 998, 999, 
1001, 1005, 1008, 1012, 1580, invasions of 
Roman provinces by, 822, 955, 984, 985, 
990, 1009, 1010, 1142; relations with 
Seleucid Empire, 60, 67, 430, 459, 480, 551, 

699. 703. 7°5> B6o, 864, nos, *53 8 ; 
routes through, 1243, 1244,1648; structure 
of, 77°> 8 55; taxation, 1435; trade, 697,698, 
854, 858, 863, 865, 867, 1238, 1248, 1267, 
1433, 1490, 1539; use of money, 1288. 

Parthian, archers, 1010; Babylonia, 451, 
457,697,841,864, documents, 425; domina¬ 
tion in Dura, 427, 483, 486, 856, 857, 861, 
in Seleucia on the Eulaeus, 858, 859, 861; 
elements in Nabataean kingdom, 853; 
style in sculpture, 863; temple at Orchoi, 
1424. 

Parthians, advance of, 65, 67, 68, 447, 841, 
864; in army of Brutus, 1005. 

Particularism in Greece, 36, 42, 204, 205, 
1109, 1114,1291-4. 

Partners, of contractors of revenue (peroxot), 
328, 330; of publicani, 970. 

Pasparus, Diodorus, of Pergamon, 563, 805, 
810, 813, 1521-4, 1528. 

Pasturage, 210, 536, 566, 650, 1021, 1451; 
taxes on, 337, 445, i3 8 6. 

Pastures, 221, 291, 292, 295, 336, 445, 649, 
1386, 1609; taxes on, 295, 302, 346, 817. 

Patara, 1004, 1579. 

Iladvfitas, weaver in Egypt, 1412. 

Pathyris, 1385, 1499. 

Pathyrites nome, 1542, 1544. 

Trdrpios TTohrcla and vofioi , 635. 

Patrocles, explorer, 456, 1432. 

Patronage (Witt?), 325, 901, 903-5, 1396, 
1495 - 

Patrons of temples, 899, 901. 

Paulus, jurist, 688, 

Pausanias, 2, 44, 629. 

Pausistratus, Rhodian commander, 608. 

Pax Romana , 930. 

Paxamus, 1167, 1612. 

Payments in kind, see Kind. 

Peace proclamations or amnesty decrees, 
see (f>i\dvdpwna , 


Peach trees, 1166. 

Peaches, 1610. 

Pearls, 386, 1245, 

Peasant, economy, 1184, 1185, 1190, 1196; 
landowners, 1149, Il8l > II82 - 

Trqxtvpos 7r€piOT€p€WVO)V , 294. 

Pecunia veciigalis , 949. 

Pedieis, 179. 

Pedii, Italian negotiatores, 921. 

irciaidavaros , 1329. 

7rr}\apLv8€ta , 1179. 

neXarai, 1515* 

Pelion, 1169. 

Pella, in Macedonia, 251; coinage of, 76,633, 
1472, 1480; in Seleucid Empire, 479; in 
Transjordan, 347. 

Pellana in Achaea, 197. 

Peloponnese, 1135, 1143, 1507, 1605; civil 
strife in, 141, 209, 210; coinage of cities, 
655, 1469, of Lucullus, 1558; coins, hoards 
of, 1352; economic conditions, 205, 206, 
212, 222, 750, 752, 1469; political con¬ 
ditions, 9, 15, 19, 38, 39, 41, 42, 56, 332, 
608, 1416; during Roman rule, 947, 951, 

993 * * 5 Sl i trade > 394 - 

Peloponnesian war, 94, 95, 200, 1144. 

TrcAraarat, 1397. 

Pelusium, 228, 385, 1613. 

7T€fi7TTTj, on crops, 279; Ixdvwv, on fisheries, 
1644^ 

Pemsais, 722. 

Penestai, 1617. 

ncvla, 1129, II33; see ttXovtos . 

irCVTTjKOOTItyj 233 . 

Pepper, 387. 

Peraea (Rhodian), 687, 690,1487. 

Percote, 563. 

Perdiccas, 2-6, 23, 144, 158, 1340, 1348; 
colonization, 157,1349. 

Perfumes, 84, 92, 107, 389; 699, 920, 1245, 
1257,1258,1391. 

Pergamene iasileia, 553, 555; dynasteia, 
553 ~ 7 . 559 - 63 » 637. 1449 .1474; Empire, 555. 

Pergamon, 552,553,638,809,1313,1448,1449; 
agriculture, see Agriculture; army, see 
Army; art, 593, 650, 796; artists, 1451; 
bourgeoisie, see Bourgeoisie •, currency, 187, 
1293; economic conditions, 659, 662, 736, 
803-5, 8 i 3> ii 57 . ii5 8 .. ii 75 . 1251, 1252, 
1310, 1521; Greek cities of, see Greek 
cities; industry, 563,564, 650,1451: metal, 
376, 650, 651, 1451, trade, 651, 676, 1478, 
mosaics, 660, 1227, 1481, parchment, 564, 
565, pottery, 368, 533, 616, 651, 653, 654, 
1206, 1207, 1351, 1444, 1446, 1479, 1621, 
trade, 598, 651, 653, 654, 797, 1479, 1646, 
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terracottas, 616, textiles, 563-5, 918, 1226, 
1526, toreutics, 650, 652, 1478; land, see 
Land; large estates, 561-3, 649; medical 
schools, 1090, 1598, service, 1093; mer¬ 
cenaries, 625; navy, see Navy; political 
conditions, 43,49-51, 62,151, 603, 610, 636, 
801,804,827,868,1472,1508: independence, 
33 > 37 , 43 , 248, 429, 530, 552, 555, role 
in Asia Minor, 58, 59, 61; population of, 

561, 1142; slaves, 243, 564, 565, 1106, 1158, 
1159, 1261, 1521,1600; subdivisions of, 561, 

562, 1473, 1474; temples, see Temples; 
trade, 310, 556, 565, 651, 654, 676, 777, 797, 
804, 805, 1157, 1257, 1265, 1268, 1479: with 
Egypt, 392, with Greece, 565, 630, with 
Rhodes, 775, 777, 1479, with S. Russia, see 
Russia, with Seleucid Empire, 654, 659, 
701, 805, 868,1479; villages, 561, 654,1106; 
weights and measures, 1299, 1646. 

Pergamon, city of, 554, 556, 560, 649, 659, 
661,804,1468,1481,1521,1522,1573; build¬ 
ings of, 557-9,561,638,639,1084,1205,1221, 
1232, 1236, 1449, 1590, 1596, 1626; x“>P* 
TroXLTiKTj of, 811; coinage, 1564; constitu¬ 
tion, 559, 811, 813; economic conditions, 
641, 807, 810; excavations, 426, 553, 919, 
1478; fortress of Lysimachus, 553, 554; 
political conditions, 800, 813, 817, 1473, 
1526. 

7 repl fiauiXdas (treatises), 441, 1078, 1081, 
1346, 1347, 1379, 1566, 1594, 1595. 

7 T€pl IxOvtDV, l6l5. 

7 T€pl KTTJVWV , 1619, 

Trepl Xldwv of Theophrastus, 1212. 

7 rept fx 7 )xavr}fidra)Vy 1236. 

7T€pi fieraXXiKMV /x^an;ptara>v of Straton, 
1212 . 

7 T€pi pL€TaXXcov of Theophrastus, 1212. 

‘7T€pl raplx<ov , 1336. 

Perictione, 1133. 

ir€pn}yi](J€LS, 828, 1035* 1036. 

Perinthus, 479, 762, 1356, 1509. 

7repioSot, IO35, 1041. 

Perioeci , 203, 247,1360, 1375. 

Peripatetics, 268, 440, 1192, 1359, 1594,1650. 

Peripatos, 1146. 

TrepiTrXovs, 927, IO35-7, 1039-41, 1584. 

TTCpnroXia, 1460. 

Perithebas, strategos of, 722. 

Perperna, M., 809. 

Perpetuus mercenarius (hireling for life), 
1126. 

Persaeus of Citium, 1426, 1594. 

Ilepocu Trjs imyovijs, 1385, 1644. 

Persea tree, 299, 1167, 1404. 

Persephone, festival of, 926. 


Persepolis, 428, 516, 1425, mint of, 461. 

Perseus, 437. 

Perseus, king of Macedonia, 55, 57, 59, 
1461; army, 633, 1472; coinage, 604, 1294, 
1472; economic policy, 632-4, 1172, 1470, 
1471; use of pirates, 1522; wars, 739, 1136, 
with Rome (Persean War), 53, 65, 610, 633, 
634 , 737 * 9 , 74 L 75 °, 766 , 787^ 150L 1509. 
I 5 I 4 * 

Persia, 428, 1033, 1034, 1163, 1321: admin¬ 
istration, 1033, 1299; army, 262, 1232; 
coinage, 76, 83, 89, 446, 1278, 1325, 1338, 
monopoly of, 442; coins, circulation of, 
84,85,186,1324, hoards of, 1539; currency, 
see Currency; economic organization, 75, 
77-9, 83, 84, 132, 441, 1163; feudal aris¬ 
tocracy, 77,81,507,549; financial organiza¬ 
tion, 74, 442, 472,1429; industry, 84: glass, 
539, jewels, 1354, steel, 1218, textiles, 1222, 
1226, toreutics, 539, 540, 1447; land, see 
Land; mercenaries in, 1033; policy of 
kings, 82,83,99,129,151,153,473; political 
conditions, 94, 105, 128-30, 430, 567, 573, 
579, 1032, 1033, 1098, 1346: domination in 
Babylonia, see Babylonia; in Cyprus, 
1326, in Egypt, 81, 82, 89, 261, 262, 265, 
388, 1033, 1062, 1321, 1323, 1330, 1643: 
agricultural work, 359, income of kings, 
1150, 1151, private land, 289, 1380, rela¬ 
tions with temples, 281, 412; in Pales¬ 
tine, 1033, 1323-5, 1643; in Phoenicia, 81, 
83, 84, 1033, 1321; in Syria, see Syria; 
postal service, 1583; roads, see Roads; 
royal property, 179, 444, 495; satrapies, 
see Satrapies; satraps, see Satraps; sea¬ 
ports, 85; sea routes, 83, 134; social struc¬ 
ture, 1103; taxation, 83, 139, 443, 464: 
land, 444, royal, 469, salt, 470; trade, 78- 
82,84,85,173,443,532,54<>,1257,1258, with 
Greece, 84, 85, 89, 90, 93, 98, 104, 105, 127, 
1033; use of money, 1288; weights and 
measures, 1298-1300. 

Persian ‘archers’ (coins), 186; archives, 
1034; art, 84, no, 548; cuneiform script, 
425; inheritance in Seleucid Empire, 434, 
439,440; itineraries, 1038; kings, ancestors 
of Hellenistic rulers, 434, 832, 850. 

Persian Gulf, 133, 134, 457 ^ 9 , 546, 841, 1174, 
X177, 1239, 1243, 1245, 1246. 

Persicus, Paullus Fabius, 1375. 

Persis, 77, 429, 457 , 480, 516,1425. 

Pessinus, 579-81, 649, 801,803, 837,980,1452, 
1520, 1529, 1572. 

Petearoeris, 722, 723. 

Petenephotes, 1548. 

Petetum, lawsuit of, 716. 
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Petosarapis, Dionysius, 719-22,736, 887,902, 
1496. 

Petosiris, grave of, 82,86,265,1201,1323,1620. 

Petra, 79, 387, 394, 426, 458, 853, 855, 866, 
1053, 1246, 1247, 1424, 1536, 1572; routes, 
841, 865. 

Petraeans, 702, 795, 1492. 

Petroleum, 1176, 1614. 

Phaedrus, 19, 1354, 1361. 

Phaenias, the Peripatetic, 1353. 

Phaenippus, 1181, 1616. 

Phaestos, 199. 

Phalanx, Macedonian in Egypt, 708, 1397. 

Phanagoria, 106, 109, 1263,1330. 

Pharaohs, 29, 911; compulsory work, 275; 
private land, 289; Ptolemies legitimate 
successors of, 266-8; relations with temples, 
266, 281; system of irrigation, 275. 

Pharaonic Egypt, agricultural implements, 
1197; cities of, 1051; linen stuffs, 1222; 
metal industry, 362, 374; wooden imple¬ 
ments, 363. 

Pharmacies, 1599. 

Pharmacological treatises, 1599. 

Pharnabazus, 576. 

Phamaces I of Pontus, 578, 830,1469; coins 
of, 60, 802; policy of, 58, 630, 663, 831, 
1482; wars, 59, 636, 665, 673, 674, 829,1512. 

Pharnaces II, 979, 989, 996, 998, 999. 

Pharnaces, Amisene merchant, 1531. 

Phamacia, 665, 831. 

Pharos, island in Alexandria, 1042; Sicilian 
colony, 120, 1511. 

Pharsalus, 1346. 

Pharycus, Aetolian commander, 1364. 

Phaselis, 691, 949, 1481. 

Phasis, 586, 831. 

Phigalia, 1143. 

Philadelpheion at Delos, 796. 

Philadelphia, in the Fayum, 257, 285, 294, 
319, 420-2, 909, 1232, 1390, 1395, 1645; in 
Lydia, 645, mi, 1359; in Transjordan 
(Rabbat Amman), 347, 843; estate of 
Apollonius, see Doreai. 

Philammon, 1393. 

Philemon, son of Admetus, 255. 

Philetaeria, town, 560, 561, 645; festival, 
1448, 1646. 

Philetaeric standard of weights, 1299, 1646. 

Philetaerus, dynast of Pergamon, 33, 429, 
557. 639,1157,1368,1448,1449,1451; 
coins of, 18, 46, 188; relations with 
Cyzicus, 589, 1444, 1450, 1453, 1646; 
system of weights and measures, 1646. 

Philetaerus, son of Eumenes I, 1368. 

Philetas of Cos, 1071. 
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Philip II of Macedonia, 99, 118, 161, 1136, 
1161, 1172, 1314, 1351; army of, 144; coins, 
76, circulation of, 161, 186, 448, 1357, 1510, 
1511, imitations of, 1289,1510, posthumous, 
1467, 1510, 1511; currency, 587; dynasty 
(house), 3, 9, 19. 

Philip III Arrhidaeus, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9; coins of, 
161, 164, 185, 449, 1357. 

Philip V, 24, 250, 1342, 1361; army of, 632, 
1319; coinage, 1294,1471, 1472, 1480; coins 
46,604; economic policy, 632-4,1470,1471; 
foreign relations, 51, 662, 1643; policy of, 
47, 48, 50-3, 55, 70, 611, 1028, 1029, 1128, 
1136, 1467; relations with Macedonian 
cities, 632; role in the Hellenistic world, 
43; struggle for Aegean hegemony, 50, 51; 
wars, 603, 663, 1136, 1236, 1251, 1362, 1464, 
1483: methods of, 603, 605, 606, 1364, 1365, 
1458, use of pirates, 607, 608, 610; in 
Greece, 48, 49, 201, 628, 629, 1470; with 
Pergamon, 52, 53, 55, 637; with Rhodes, 
51-3, 607,673,679,1459,1485; with Rome, 
48-50, 52, 53, 59, 627, 632, 1319; see Mace- 
donian wars. 

Philip II, king of Syria, 983. 

Philippi, 1005, 1161,1351, 1471,1580. 

‘ Philippi ’ (coins), 186. 

Philippides, 19. 

Philiscus of Thasos, 1192. 

Philistine graves, 85, 1325. 

Philisto-Arabian coins, 85; mints, 1324. 

Philo Judaeus, 192. 

Philocles, king of Sidon, 22, 139, 140, 231, 
341, 519, 1341, 1371, 1401. 

Philomelus, tyrant in Phrygia, 1426, 1451. 

Philon, of Byzantium, 1083,1234,1595,1625; 
explorer, 383; writer on metals, 1212. 

Philopoemen, 44, 1459. 

Philostratus, banker, 798. 

Philotera, on the Sea of Galilee, 347 ; on the 
Red Sea, 384. 

Philoxenus, 904. 

Phintys, 1133. 

Phocaea, 1473, 1480, 1647; coins, 1418, 1500. 

Phocion, 2, 9, 137. 

Phocis, 606. 

Phoenice, peace of, 607. 

Phoenicia, agriculture, 618, 697; archaeo¬ 
logical evidence, 423, 425; associations, 
791,1064,1065,1591,1592; coinage, 84,105, 
659, 846, 864, 1356, 1417, 1534, 1535; coins, 
circulation of, 89, 1324; hoards of, 1352; 
currency, 658; economic conditions, 854, 
1156; emigrants from, 251,1054; foreigners 
in, 346; hellenization, see Hellenization; 
industry, 352,698,859: glass, 539, 698, 861, 
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1211, 1446, trade in, 861, pottery, 539, 
textiles, 540, 918, 1222, 1226, 1227, trade 
in, 380,14x2, toreutics, 376; Xaol, see Xaol; 
mints, 136, 399, 400; political conditions, 
ir, 5 °j 65, 478: Persian domination, 81, 83, 
84,1033,1321, Ptolemaic dominion, 22, 27, 
29, 3°, 332, 360, 3^7> 426, 462, 519, 924; 
administration, 340, 343-6, coinage, 399, 
401, 1417, economic conditions, 536, fiscal 
organization, 341, 345, harbours of, 29, 
*73, 455 > religious policy, 438,439, revenue 
from, 455, 1173; Romans in, 869, 993; 
Seleucid domination, 52,658,697,843,923: 
commercial policy, 174, 462, religious 
policy, 437; slavery, 1261; trade, 80, 93, 
697,701,861,868,869,1025,1041,1257,1264, 
1268, 1322,1323, 1325,1492,1539: caravan, 
see Caravan, grain, see Grain, slave, 1393, 
transit, 389; with Arabia, see Arabia; 
with Cyprus, 80, 339; with Delos, 228, 795, 
864, 868; Eastern, 781, 864; with Egypt, 

80, 227, 228, 388, 397, 539, 868, 1370, 1539; 
with Greece, 85, 90, 92, 93, 104, 228, 538, 
864, 1033, 1323; with Italy, 228, 868; with 
Persia, 84; with Pontus, 572; with Rhodes, 
169, 172, 227, 228, 341, 691, 701, 778; with 
Spain, 80, 228; with Syria, 868, 1323; 
Western, 1323. 

Phoenician art, 1325; artists, 793; cities, 80, 

81, 347, 846, 1516, autonomy of, 846, 847, 
roads to, 173, 461, 462, 841, 1243, 1244, 
supply of ships to Ptolemies, 334, 352, 
tyrants in, 843, 1533, see individual cities; 
language, at Delos, 702; necropolis, 1326; 
possessions of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 17, 
19; sarcophagi, 1325; script, 76; ships, 460; 
standard of coinage, 185, 399-401, 403, 449, 
868? 1294, 1539, 1541; vines in Egypt, 353; 
weights and measures, 451, 454, 1431. 

Phoenix of Colophon, 1625. 

Phommus, strategos, 1544. 

Photius, historian, 2, 567, 592, 925. 

Phraates III, coin of, 1489; IV, coins of, 
1490; agent of the Parthian king, 1442. 

Phratries, 1181, 1613, 1618. 

Pkrourarch (fpovpapxos), 484, 857, 1342. 

Phrygia, 640, 782, 973, 975; cities of, 531, 
579; colonization of, 646; Galatians and 
Gauls in, 27,30,33, 429, 552, 568, 578, 580; 
industry: pottery in, 1645, 1646, textiles, 
563, 1223; Jewish colonists in, 492; slaves, 
trade in, 691, 1515; temples, 504, 505, 579; 
trade, 93, 579; tyrannies, 430, 1425, 1426, 
1451 ; 

Phrygian, civilization, 580; group of Greco- 
Macedonian cities, 477; serfs, 589. 


Phrygians, 552, 579, 961. 

Phylae ( <f>vXal ), land owned by, 1181. 

Phylarchus, historian, 16, 24,193-5, 20 5 , 208, 

S^- 

Physicians, 952,953,1088-93, i* 12 , TII 3, x 599 > 
1600, 1650; loan of, by cities, 1109; see 
Doctors, Medical. 

Pidasa, 182, 666, 667, 669, 671, 672,1482. 

Pieria, 479. 

Pigeons, 294, 1192, 1193, 1385, 1386; taxes 
on, 294. 

Pigments, 386. 

Pigs, 182, 292, 293, 358, 421, 563, 1162, 1386* 

Pillows (irpo<TK€^dXaia), 379, 380, 1203, 1228, 
1257, 1412. 

Pimolisa, Pontic castle, 1213. 

Pinareans of Lycia, 1401. 

Piracy (pirates), 607,786,806,847,1024,1031, 
1044, 1250, 1251, 1259, 1360, 1504, 1516; in 
the Adriatic Sea, 47, 48; in the Aegean, 
41, 58, 98, 195, 196, 198, 202, 222, 223, 396, 
531, 608, 781, 785,948, 963,1364,1372,1459, 
1516, 1517; in Asia Minor, 531, 532, 945, 
1514; in the Black Sea, 196, 608, 609, 675; 
in Greece, 195-8, 202, 203, 207, 608, 756, 
940, 95 G 995 , 1364, 1365 5 on Greek islands, 
36, 198, 202, 693, 1361, 1362, 1564; in 
Mediterranean, 785, 786; on Syrian coast, 
784, 968, 981, 984; asylia against, 198, 224, 
844, 845* 1109, 1363, 1364; commerce, 196, 
199; control of Rhodes, 59, 185, 222, 230, 
607, 610, 619, 628, 677, 679, 680, 682, 738, 
77i“4, 781, 784, 1252, 1259, 1264, 1265, 
1372, 1485, 1513; effects on economic de¬ 
velopment, 1242,1243; freedom from, 135, 
183; law concerning, see Laws; measures 
against, 98, 201, 154,183,185,196, 222, 229, 
610, 751,1016,1259,1360,1361,1460, of the 
Romans, 774, 786, 949, 95b 954 , 955 > 9^3, 
975, 976,984,995,1576; protection of trade 
against, 48, 59, 185, 197, 198; source of 
slave supply, 202, 207, 247, 625, 627, 784-6, 
1110, 1258, 1262, 1362, 1468; use in wars, 
147, 196, 198, 607-10, 773, 948, 1361, 1362, 
1513, 1522, 1579; see Aetolian, Bithynian, 
Cilician, Cretan, Etruscan, Illyrian, Na¬ 
bataean, Taurian pirates and piracy. 

Piraeus, 19, 166, 198, 215, 216, 630, 631, 673, 
741, 940, 996, 1143. 

Piscinae , 1193. 

Pisidia, 43°, 6 43 > 93 8 , 975 > 977 , 1426; coins of, 
J 3 2 4 - 

Pisidians, mercenaries, 149. 

Piso Caesoninus, L. Calpumius, 961,968,981, 
985-7,1562,1563,1574,1575, i6 49 ; financial 
measures, 987-9; taxes of, 471, 994. 
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Pistachio trees, 357, 1163, 1167, 1404, 1609, 
1610, 1612. 

mWisr, 905, 1495, I S5°* 

maro\oy€VTri $, 308. 

Pitane, 493,1448. 

Pitch, 91,232,236,245,252,385,556,565,828, 
1168, 1176,1255, 1375, 1612. 

Pithom, stele of, 1396. 

Plane-tree, 1162. 

Planned economy, in Babylonia, 78, 542; 
in Egypt, 81, 279, 292, 302, 327, 332, 333, 
54 h 565 , 7 *°? 1196, 1242, 1309, 

1310; in Hellenistic monarchies, 585; in 
Oriental States, 272; in Pergamon, 564, 
565; system of agriculture in Egypt, 366, 
of distribution of water in Egypt, 275. 

flate, polychrome, 1216, 1258; see Bronze, 
Gold, Silver. 

Plato, 192,1129,1182,1329,1602. 

Platon of the Thebaid, 1542. 

Plautus, 163. 

Pleasure ship ( tkalamegos), 1584. 

Pledges (iv€\vpov) f 1279, 1286, 1575. 

Pledging, of free Aaoi, 342; of property, 328; 
of public buildings by cities, 945; of 
revenue of cities, 945. 

Pleistarchus, 17. 

Pliny the Elder, 476,536,651,828,1178,1183, 
1189, 1192, 1194, 1201, 1302, 1359, 1479, 
1622. 

irAota a<f>p<XKra , 140; flaAaaaia, 1494, 1543 * 

7tXoIq)v Ev<f>pdrov (tax), 471. 

Plostellum punicum, 364. 

Plough, 364, 1186, 1197, 1617, 1620. 

nXovTos, 193, 409, 1129, 1133; and J 7 ew'a, 
1602, 1603. 

7rAvvets, 309. 

Plutarch, 2, 15, 24, 44, 45* 47 ? 138, 142, 

195? 203 , 205, 739, 932, 933, 940, 946, 953, 
954, 1004-6, 1013, 1146, 1339, 1344, 1359, 
1363 >/ 563 - 

Plutonium of Athymbria, near Nysa, 439, 

493 * 5 ° 5 * I 44 °* 

Poets, 1086,1096, 1596. 

Poiessa, 140, 223, 224. 

Trot/LteVc?, 294. 

Pois, 1548. 

Polemaeus, 12. 

Polemarchus, dignitary of Euergetes II, 921. 

Polemon, son of Zenon, 822, 1528. 

Police, 286, 451, 497, 669, 716, 882, 888, 896, 
1044, 1045, 1220, 1386, 1585; of the desert, 
1044, 1045, 1246, 1482; naval, in Rhodes, 
686; river, 715, 721, 1044; ships, 715. 

IIoXiopK7]TiKd, 1083, 1595, 1625; ‘Y^o/n^ara, 
1217. 


ttoXis (polis), 132, 133, 251, 300, 324, 405, 4151 
SOI, 502, 516, 573 , 64s, 838, 913, 1058, 1075, 
1078, 1437, 1440; see Greek cities. 

7 to At CT/xa, 838, 839. 

TroAtrat, 1031, 1069, 1074, 1113. 

TroXirevfjLa^ 324, 341, 520, 840, 1058, 1060, 1067, 
1069, 1395, 1401, 1533. 

7roAmK77 (otfcovo/xta), 74, 75? 44°? 44 2 ? 445* 

VoXlTtKOL VOflO t, 324, 466, 1069, 1592. 

7toXitik6v (city treasury), 466. 

Poll-tax, in Egypt, 309, 316, 337, 346, 
470, 1138, 1392; in Hellenistic monarchies, 
445; ln Pergamon, 647, 648; in Roman 
provinces, 471, 994, 1576; in Seleucid 
Empire, 469, 471, 1477. 

Poloi , Corinthian coins, 186, 1356. 

Polyaenus, 2, 74, 196, 1344. 

Polybius, 24, 44, 45, 54, 203, 205, 206, 230, 
458, 5 2 7? 5 8o > 5 Si? 5 8 9? 590? 605, 608, 611, 
612, 623, 624, 626, 674, 677, 679, 696, 699, 
706, 709, 711, 1039, 1040, 1119, 1146, 1433? 
1461, 1490; attitude towards war, 193-5; 
on sacrilege, 201; stele of, 54. 

Polycles, 1488. 

Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, 1162. 

Polycritus, Aetolian commander, 1364; of 
Erythrae, 530, 1443, 1444 * 

Polyeidus, engineer, 1236. 

Polyeuctus, Athenian archon, 1317. 

Polygnota, harpist, 1558. 

Polyperchon, 7-9,11,14,141, 144,1340. 

Polyrrhenia, 199. 

Polyxenidas, admiral of Antiochus III, 608. 

Pomegranates, 357. 

TTOfjLTT^ ( pompe ), of Antiochus IV, 67,376,433, 
699, 1156, 1490; of Philadelphus, 376, 407, 
409, 418, 433, 1048, 1409, 1411, 1419; of 
Indian kings, 1419. 

Pompeian era, 976. 

Pompeii, 397, 760, 1201, 1222-4, 1228, 1272 , 
1554, 1627, 1648; implements of viti¬ 
culture, 1190; industry, 920; mosaics, 
1178, 1416, 1540, 1615: paintings, 318, 417, 
683, 918, 1422, 1506. 

Pompeiopolis, 978, 1213, 1572, 1649. 

Pompeius, Sextus, governor of Macedonia, 
759; son of Pompey, 1012, 1013. 

Pompeius Trogus, 2, 24, 44? 45 ? 7 ° 3 ? 933 * 

Pompey, 45 , 847, 932, 971, 1039, 1528; ad- 
ministration of provinces, 955, 961, 974-6? 
978, 979, 1578, 1648, 1649; army and fleet 
of? 963, 991, 993, 1576; credit operations 
of, 960, 980,1572; financial measures, 949, 
993-6,1016,1576; mobilization of the East, 
1575,1576; operations against pirates, 949, 
955 ? 9 6 3 ? 9 8 4? 995 ? struggle with Caesar, 
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984, 9 & 9 > 991; Syrian conquest, 68, 843, 
870, 974, 980, 982, 1572, 1573; taxation in 
Judaea, 1000, 1001; war booty, 1571. 

Pontic Cappadocia, 571. 

Pontic, animal style, 1332; cities, see Greek 
cities of the Euxine; coast harbourage of, 
572; Empire, 597,832; Greece, 106; Hanse, 
591, 1265, 1268; monarchies, formation of, 
248; regions, 571, currency of, 161, 830; 
industry: iron and steel, 1217, pottery, 
1208; trade, 119,120,175, 462, 567, 568, 572, 
585, 586, 869, 1024, 1025, 1239, 1264, 1265, 
1267, caravan, 79, fish, 587, 1254; with 
Alexandria, 228; Anatolian cities, 175, 
532; Greece, 105, 106; 216, 572, 1253; 
Persia, 84; Rhodes, 676, 679, 680, 691, 768, 
* 455 - 

Pontus, kingdom of, 434, 552, 571-3, 593, 
782, 830, 934, 1452; agriculture, 572, 917; 
agri regii 9 815; coins, 584, 656, 802, 936; 
hoards of, 657; economic conditions, 572, 
573, 576, 577; exploitation of forests, 1168, 
1169, 1375; Greek cities of, see Greek 
cities; Hellenism in, 835, 848, 849; metals, 
572, 1217, 1264, see Mines; policy, 32, 33, 
61, 577, 578, 831; political conditions, 26, 
55G 568, 578 , 592 , 663, 794, 831, 834, 935, 
943 ? 953 ? 99 d, i 455 > * 53 i, I 5 80 -' indepen¬ 
dence, 27, 248, 429, 551, 662, 935, role 
in Asia Minor, 58, 61, 62, Roman domina¬ 
tion, 55, 57, 965, 967, 974, 977-9, 993? 998? 
1155, 1159, 1571, 1648, 1649; slave trade, 
782, 1515, 1516; temples, see Temples; 
trade, 572, 576, 593, 831, 833, 834, 1470. 

7 rop(j>vpa 9 1006, 

irop^vpitcq (sc. a> v V)> 33 6 - 

/ JT0pV0P0GK€L^ > l$$2. 

Tlopoiy Pseudo-Xenophontic, 74, 1321, 1328, 
i 3 2 9 ? 1358 . 

Porphyry, 1176. 

Porterage in Alexandria, 227. 

Porto franco of Delos, see Delos. 

Portoria , 471, 812, 814, 817, 946, 957, 965, 982, 
988, 1561, 1567. 

Poseidippus, writer of comedies, 623, 624, 

Poseidon, temple of, at Mantinea, 201,1364; 
at Taenarum, 201, 1364; Aisios, 833; 
Hippius, 682. 

Poseidoniasts, 789, 791, 798, 864, 1489, 1517. 

Poseidonius of Bargylia, 805, 1523. 

Posideus of Olbia, 675, 767, 768, 776. 

Posidippus, 417. 

Posidonius, 45, 684, 697, 703, 847, 860, 924, 
926* 933, 939. i°39> 1040, 1221, 1426, 1436, 
1491, 1609. 

Possessores , 815, 816. 
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Postal service, 135, 314, 315,1391,1392,1404, 

i 5 8 3 * > 

Potamia in Cyprus, 1023. 

Potamon of Mytilene, 823, 1528. 

Potidaea, 251. 

Potters, 122,165,367, 369,652,653, ion, 1024, 
1201, 1210, marks, 651, 797. 

Pottery, 919, 920, 1203, 1205-8, 1461, 1621, 
1622; decentralization of production, 615, 
616, 1210; imitation of metal ware, see 
Metal; local, 1206-8,1210; Pan-hellenistic, 
ioii, 1206, 1207, 1210; production in Al- 
Mina, 86; in Amisus, 574, 593, 1208, 1209, 
1456; in Apulia, 124, 370, 1207, 1354; in 
Babylonia, 1350, 1442, 1622; in Bulgaria, 
1334; in Callatis, 1334; in Cappadocia, 574, 
1456; in Cyprus, 1209, 1446; in the East, 
1349-5 1 , 1478; in Etruria, 124, 1415; in 
Myrina, 662; Nabataean, 1537; in Pales¬ 
tine, 1445, 1446; pre-Hellenistic, 1325; in 
Parthia, 699, 1208, 1350; in Petra, 855; in 
Phoenicia, 539; in Phrygia, 1645, 1646; 
in Priene, 533, 1407, 1444; in S. Russia, 
108,109, 596, 598, 600, 615,1010,1331,1444; 
in the Seleucid Empire, 495, 534, 538, 539, 
574, 615, 651-4, 855, 1206, 1350, 1446; in 
Susa, 86; in Tarentum, 124, 1406, 1415; 
see Alexandria, Anatolian, Arretine, Asia 
Minor, Athens, Attic, Calenian, Delos, 
Egypt, Greece, Gnathia, Hadra, Italy, 
Kertch, Pergamon, Samian, terra sigillata; 
technique, 1208-10, 1303, 1407; trade, 533, 
1021,1211,1258,1271, 127 2: of Apulia, 396, 
1415; Ionian, 108; Seleucid Empire, 534, 
574, 1490; see Alexandria, Anatolian, 
Asia Minor, Athens, Attic, Delos, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, Pergamon. 

Poultry, 292, 1164, 1192, 1193, 1385. 

Praedia, 633; populi Romani , 1017; rustica , 
758 ? i 47 i. 

Praefedi for collection of contributions, 994. 

7 TpaypL<LT€v 6 pi€VOL 9 $ 62 . 

lrp<XKTOp€S , 889; IduDTlKWVy 277? !3 8 2, 15475 

%€VUCd)V, 277 ? 1382 . 

TTpaorrjSy 1358. 

Prebends in Egypt, 282. 

Precious, materials, imitation of, 1225,1226; 
metals, 1170, 1172; stones, 107, 297, 924, 
926, 1245, 1624. 

7Tp€<7f3vTepoi 9 285; yco)pyd>v 9 1590,159 1 5 

I 59 °- 

Presses, cloth, oil, and wine, 1224; oil, see 
Oil; wine, see Wine. 

Priapus, territory of, 560. 

Prices, 1046, 1242, 1245, 1375, 1631; fluctua¬ 
tion of, 165,191, 236,1289; rise of, 168,185, 
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736; stabilization of, 169; of gold, 165, 399; 
of grain, 236, 1046, 1250, 1354; of labour, 
1601; of papyrus, 1391; of silver, 165, 399; 
at Athens, 126, 1353; in Babylon, 79, 191, 
537 . * 445 . 1645; in Delos, 190,235,312,1391, 
1469, 1488: fluctuation of, 190, 191, 208, 
225, 235, 236,628,1256,1372,1627, of grain, 
235> 393. 692, 1372, 1414, 1627, of ivory, 
389, of labour, 190, 236, lists of, 190, of 
rents, 190, 692, 693, 1489; in Egypt, 191, 
236,259,310,312-16,394,399,412,734,1296, 
i55b 1553; control by government, 314, 

i 2 74 , X2 75 . 3 ° 4 . 3 ° 5 . 3 r 3 . 3 x 5 . 3 2 7 . 

389, 470, 1274, fluctuation of, 191, rise of, 
734, 909.1296, of grain, 259, 316,1414,1469, 
of labour, 259, 734, 1496; in Greece, 412, 
628, 1469: fluctuation, 208, 235, rise, 99, 
165, 619, of fish, 1369, 1615, of grain, 619, 
628, 1187, of labour, 97, 165, of slaves, 627, 
of wine, 628; in Persian Empire, 1322; in 
Seleucid Empire, of salt, 469, 470. 

Priene, 1141, 1313, 1370, 1468, 1526; agri¬ 
culture, see Agriculture; aspect of, 180, 
183. 48S 820, 824, 1052, 1143, 1158, 1625, 
1626; bourgeoisie, 819; coinage, 448, 1292, 
1480; currency, see Currency; economic 
conditions, 151, 178, 179, 181, 494, 527, 670, 
806, 1485, 1520; excavations, 426, 650, 665, 
9*9* 1355; industry: pottery, 533, 1407, 
1444, terracottas, 213, 246, 616; land, 179, 
529, 1355; political conditions, 155, 172, 
429, 531,666,670,801,1316,1344,1348,1475. 
1523; slaves, 1521; trade, 178,797,1272,1354. 

Priesthoods, sale of, 241, 621, 885, 895, 980, 
1374 . 1375 . 1384. 1464 - 

Priests, in Asia Minor, 504, 649, 782,839,849, 
977 . 980, 1515; in Babylonia, 78, 513, 515; 
in Cos, 241; in Egypt, 82,282,323, 723,882, 
884, 886, 1062, 1100, 1394, 1543, 1545; de¬ 
crees: of Canopus, 384, 885, 1250, 1545, of 
Memphis, 706, 710, 714, 885, 1396, 1493, 
1494, Rosetta stone, see Rosetta stone; 
discontent of, 412, 884, 885, 908; economic 
conditions of, 280, 295, 716, 1154, 1156, 
1383, 1384, 1499; hellenization of, 886; 
policy of Ptolemies towards, 291, 404, 714, 
727, 880, 881; privileges of, 275, 321, 322, 
726, 873; relations to Ptolemies, 722, 873, 
887, * 493 ? 1494 . 1545 ; r ig hts of . 902, 905; 
role of, 266, 284, 898, 899, 901, 903; in 
Persia, 77; in Pontus, 576; in Seleucid 
Empire, 506, 507, 511, 1440. 

Prisoners of war, 1258, 1262; in Egypt, 203, 
298, 342, 3 g 2, 1365; in Greece, 147, 148, 
151, 192, 203, 204, 20J, 1109, 1365; see 

algjjidXcoTOi, 
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Private economy (olKovopla iStam/oj), 74, 75, 
440, 442, 445, 446; land, see Land; posses¬ 
sions of king (?Sia), 444, 1499; property: 
in Egypt, 273, 274, 732, 733, 1153, 1380, 
1499, in Greece, 273, 751, 753. 

Privileged classes, in Egypt, 263, 275, 726, 
727, 880, 881, 890, 912, 1497. 

Privileges, in Babylon, of a Greek name, 
515; in Egypt to farmers, 726; of oil- 
makers, 304; for planting of vines, 354; 
granted by Romans to cities, 749, 945, 955, 
956,981,982,997,998,1005,1012,1564,1573, 
1580; to individuals, 971, 974, 997, 1005, 
1006, 1570, see Dionysiac technitai , Jews, 
Priests. 

Procleidas, 1489. 

Proconnesian marble, 1455. 

7 rpobofia, 1339. 

7 Tpoyovot, cult of, 424, 431, 486, 1428. 

7 TpoypafifjLa, 1402, 1494. 

Professional, associations, see Associations; 
entertainers, 1087; training of kings, 1077, 
1078, military, 1082,1083, of officials, 1081, 
1650. 

Professionalism, 1077-95, 1117, * 594 - 

Professions, liberal, 1084-95, lll 3 > I3:i 7 * 

Proletariat, 757, 1227; of Greece, 42, 94-6, 
204, 208-10, 611-13, 622, 624, 755-6, 1121, 
1124-9, 1133-4. 1368, increase of, 95-6, 98, 
207-8, accessions from the middle class, 
206-7, 610, 625; of Bosporan cities, 770; 
of Egypt, 1154, Alexandria, 1139; of 
Priene, 179; rural, of Sicily, 1508. 

7 Tp 07 T CU , 1268. 

Propontis, 216, 566, 567, 577,1145,1147,1177, 
1362; colonies of Caesar, 1577; control of, 
827, 998; Greek cities of, see Greek cities; 
trade of, 572, 587, 773, 829. 

irpos Tt/Lt^/xara, 812, 1450. 

TrpoaayyeXia , 1402. 

irpoaohoi, 331, 344, 443, 642/643, 748, 803; 
6 irrl rcov TTpoaoSaiv, 440. 

Prospecting, 1171-3, 1613. 

irpoarayfia, 2$g, 324, 340-4, 482, 488, 527, 716, 
880, 881, 902, 905, 909, 916, 1069, 1386, 1393, 
1395. x 475. x 499. 1543; epyaaiaj, 1543; 
irepi yetopyias, 7 X 9* 

TTpO<JTdT 7 }S , 4, 886. 

Prostitutes, tax on, 242; in temples, 506, 

1383- 

Protimus of Gortyn, 608. 

Protogenes of Olbia, 594, 599, 618. 

Protus, Amisene merchant, 1531. 

TTp6£evoi (proxenoi ), 220, 232, 245, 630, 675, 
676,1085, 1122,1361, 1362,1372,1375,1455. 
x 456 , 15 ° 5 - 
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Proxeny, 205, 220, 763, 1109, 1366. 

Prusa, 663, 1481. 

Pmsias-on-the-Hypios, 663; -on-the-Sea, 
663. 

Prusias I of Bithynia, 59, 578, 826, 827; 
gifts to Greek cities, 230, 667,1255; policy 
of, 5 8 ? ST®, 59 h 662, 663, 1481; wars, 636, 
673, 679, 1473- 

Prusias II, 766, 772, 773, 800, 826, 827, 830, 
1267, 1513, 1522. 

Prytanis of Carystus, 629, 1317, 1469. 

tprfffrlafjLaTa, 1060, 1069, 1592. 

Psenamosis, 732,1499. 

Psenemphaia, 732, 1499. 

Psephisma of Pergamon, 821, 822. 

Psichis, 723. 

\fn\aX IlepoiKal, 1412. 

t&y yy> 1471 * 

ifllXol TOTTOL, 537 , 909 . 

Psinteo, 731. 

Pt6ion, 214, 1144. 

Ptolemaeus, of the Heracleopolite nome, 
1285. 

Ptolemaeus, nome of, 732. 

Ptolemaic, court, 419; dynasty, 27, 255, 333; 
Egypt, 318; end of, 69, histories of, 1313, 
terminology of law of, 276; Empire, 399, 
401, 418, 637, 912, 914; mints, see Mints; 
queens, 270, 872; sculpture, 872, 886; stan¬ 
dard of coins, 395, 399, 401, 719, 853, 868, 
1294,1535, of weights, 1299; pre-Ptolemaic 
Egypt, 82, 301, 324, 347, 365, 403, 1053, 
1079, hoi, 1137, 1201, 1389, 1394. 

Ptolemais-Ake, 244, 347, 399, 847; coin 
hoard, 1356; coinage of, 1535. 

Ptolemais in Egypt, 149, 156, 157, 265, 276, 
324, 717, 1048, 1051, loss, IZ 4°? Z 3 Z 3? z 3 8z ? 

*382, 1395,1596- 

Ptolemies, 265, 267, 414, 415, 431, 872, 1037, 
1085, 1205, 1231, 1587; acclimatization of 
plants and animals, 353, 357, 358, 1164-6; 
administration of, 263, 264, 297, 440, 560, 
561, 707, 708, 882, 885, 928,1137,1196,1356, 
1595, corruption of, 881, 893-5, 9°2? 912, 
914, 917; animal husbandry, 292-4, 357-9, 
377, 1191, 1385; bureaucracy, 1079-81, 
1097, 1644; coinage, 184, 185, 386, 398-401, 
446-9, 604, 1416, 1417, 1494; coins, 10, 18, 
66, 260, 409, 584, circulation of, 263, 264, 
395, 451, 658, 719, 1242,1248, 1294-6, 1415- 
17? z 43°? z 5°°? z 555? hoards of, 449; com¬ 
mercial policy, 30, 381, 385, 411, 658, 795, 
923? 924* 928,1042,1044,1243-5, 12 69,1270, 
1415; construction of Alexandria, 557,559; 
cult of, 268, 283, 368, 1379; dominions of, 
216, 332, 368, 369, 426, 462, 519, 520, 693, 


695, 848, 914-17, 1397-9? z 4 01 ? 1402, 1534: 
administration of, 337-40, 343-9? 35 1 ? 9 Z 4? 
1165,1398,1429, building of cities, 346,347, 
511, currency of, 401, 402, 449, 1417, eco¬ 
nomic conditions, 536, fiscal organization, 

334 - 7 , 340 , 34 i, 344 , 345 , 348 , 349 , 35 i, gifts 
from, 227, grain supply from 360,384,385; 
Xaoi in, 341-5, 5 ° 8 , 5 11 , loss of, 603, 696, 
713, 1256, policy in, 438, 519, 634, 1403, 
revenues from, see Revenues, royal land 
in, 336 , 33 8 , 345 ,385, 494 ,815, taxes in, 334, 
335 , 337 , 338, 345 , 349 , 35 G 418, 469, 47 °, 
trade with, see Egypt, see also Palestine, 
Phoenicia, Syria; dynastic troubles of, 
68, 875, 876, 878; economic organization, 
271-4,289,316,328,411-14, noi, 1340,1378, 
1388; planned economy of, see Planned 
economy; exploitation of natural re¬ 
sources, 82, 264, 272, 273, 291, 298, 352, 
1170, 1173, 1174, 1613; finances, 297, 300, 
328, 329, 404, 472, 707, 708, 964, 1063, 1080, 
1283, 1286, 1287, 1299, 1345, 1551; foreign 
policy, 31, 381, 403, 561, 637, 707, 711; 
hegemony in the Aegean, see Aegean; 
industry, organization of, see Egypt; 
juridical system of, 1067; land policy, 290, 
718, 728; military colonies of, 348, 499, 
500; monetary policy, see Monetary policy; 
monopolies, see Monopolies; organization 
of Egypt by, 371, 372, 707, 708, 1027, 1137, 
1285, 1309, 1546, of production, 272, 313, 
3x6, 352, of supply of elephants, 296, 383, 
384, 388; ownership of the State, 267-9, 
271, 272, 277, 402, 403, 444, 706,1309,1387, 
1396; policy in Egypt, 29,289-91, 326,421, 
475,47 6 , 724 , 733,872,9 11 ,1072,1073,1102, 
1396, 1552: towards Greeks, 269, 331, 352, 
496, 706, 887, 1027-9, TI 39, I54G natives, 
see Natives, slavery, 342-4, 1260, 1262, 
1263; political activity, 12, 14, 50, 51, 69, 
217, 253, 254, 478, 561: struggle with 
Seleucids, see Seleucids, relations with the 
Aegean islands, 39, 240, 332, 333, 337, 
Aetolia, 41, Asia Minor, 29, 30, 35, 50, 2x6, 
240, 429, 531, 532, 551, 666, 713,1173, 1174, 
1416, Bithynia, 392,393,568,569, Bosporan 
kingdom, 597, Carthage, 395-7,404, Delos, 
see Delos, Greece, see Greece, Island 
League, 29,154, 222,333, Nabataeans, 387, 
388, 455,458, Nubia, 382, 383, 719, pirates, 
196,619, 774, 784,1259,1360,1361, Rhodes, 
172,226,230,463,692,1249,1255,1256,1265, 
Rome, 57, 62, 63, 69, 72, 395, 396, 871, 876, 
910, 912, 913, 931, 993, 1013, 1320, Sicily, 
395, 396, with temples, see Temples and 
Priests; religious policy, 438, 439, 887, 
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911; system of government, 412, 413, 911, 
912, 1420, see State control, of roads, 462, 
1038, 1044, of taxation, 648, 1152, 1347, 
1392; thalassocracy, 196, 234, 350, 462; 
theory of kingship, 268, 269, 271, 1379, 
1380; war-booty, see Booty; wealth of, 
376, 407, 409, 410, 910,1551; see individual 
kings. 

Ptolemy I Soter, 2, 22, 25,205, 268, 400,1082, 
1379; army of, 144, 262, 263, 284, 1315, 
I34S 5 coinage of, 185, 401; coins, 10, 184, 
188; colonization, 149, 482; cult of, 717; 
dominions, 519, 531; economic policy, 302, 
354,404,470, 732,1340; foreign policy, 263, 
383; measures against pirates, 185; mone¬ 
tary policy, 398, 399, 442; organization of 
Egypt, *5 6 > j 57? 261-7, 412,1043; political 
activity, 5-9, n-17, 20-3,29,139,148,173; 
portraits, 10,18, 730; relations to Cos, 237, 
to Delos, 231, to Greek cities, 138,141,153, 
154, 1348, 1354, to the Island League, 14, 

22, 29, 139, 222, to Pontic cities, 593,1455, 
to Rhodes, 172. 

Ptolemy II Philadelphus, 22, 38, 255, 256, 
262, 370, 910, 925, 1226; army of, 284, 327, 
384, 432,1221,1415; coinage, 400,401,1415, 
1417,1418; coins, 18,184, 188; commercial 
policy, 387-9, 407, 924; cult of, 268, 283; 
dominions, 138,139, 224, 227, 336, 340, 351. 
494, 5 I 9> *399; economic policy, 267, 272, 
289, 302, 354, 35 s , 359, 361, 3 6 5, 422, 

731, 732, 1150, 1151, 1371; foreign policy, 

23, 29, 197, 226, 376, 383, 39s, 396, 404, 407, 
555, 568,1318,1378,1413,1415; foundation 
of cities, 285, 420, 1137; internal policy, 
911,1385,1419,1420 ; laws of, 256, 302, 305, 
337 , 342-4, 34 s , 356, 3 s S; see Revenue 
Laws; monetary policy, 400, 402; mono¬ 
polies, 302, 312; political activity, 23, 27, 
3L 37, 3 s , I9 6 , 203, 222, 392, 531, 533, 677; 
pompe , see rrofiirT); portrait, 18, 28, 417; 
relations with Bosporan kingdom, 598, 
with Byzantium, 591, with Cos, 237, with 
Delos, 231, 232, 1280, with pirates, 196, 
with Pontic cities, 593, 1455, with Rome, 
395, 396, 1414, with temples, 283, 412; 
wealth of, 407, 409, 1152, 1295. 

Ptolemy III, Euergetes I, 43, 220, 255, 256, 
368, 709, 899, 910, 925, coins, 188, 1417; 
commercial policy, 924; dominions, 348, 
1399; economic policy, 299, 327, 354, 361, 

732. 1339.1421J foreign policy, 39, 42, 236, 
392, 569, 646, 1420; portrait of, 28; rela¬ 
tions with Cos, 240, Delos, 232, Rhodes, 
230, 1249,12&, 1256; wars, 38, 39, 49, 203, 
4t4> 43°, 462, 533; wealth of, 410. 
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Ptolemy IV Philopator, 51, 256, 368, 370, 
1493, 1584; army, reorganization of, 327, 
332, 708, 709, 727-9,1339,1497,1498; coins, 
18, 604; dominions, 1403; <f>i\dvdpto7ra 9 see 
<j>i\dv6pa)7ra ; finances, 708, 1396; foreign 
policy, 646, 707, 1368, 1488; monetary 
policy, 712, 1494; policy in Egypt, 415, 
417, 706-11, 882, 912; wars, 49,414, 707-10; 
wealth of, 712. 

Ptolemy V Epiphanes, 51, 706, 719, 1339, 
1488, 1494, 1647; coin, 604; conditions in 
Egypt under, 705,710,712,717; dominions, 
349; <f>t,Xdv6pcoTTa, see (faXavOpama ; mone¬ 
tary policy, 718; war, 713. 

Ptolemy VI Philometor, 69, 870,1320, 1524; 
amnesty decrees, see </>iAav0panra; coin, 
66, 802; commercial relations, with Delos, 
922, 923, 1488; with Somaliland, 923; con¬ 
ditions in Egypt under, 705, 917, 1496, 
1497; dynastic strife, 719, 720; measures 
for cultivation of land, 720, 721; portrait, 
66; relations with temples, 722; wars, 65, 
719. 

Ptolemy VII (VIII) Euergetes II, 69, 724, 
915, 1193,1320,1542; amnesty decrees, see 
</)i\dv6pajira; commercial policy, 923-6, 
928, 929; conditions in Egypt under, 873, 
874, 917; division of Egypt, 875, 876; 
dynastic strife, 719, 720, 871, 921, 1554; 
economic policy, 891, 903, 1548; inflation, 
909; relations to Greeks, 1139, 1541; to 
priests and temples, 884, 885, 1545, 1546; 
testament of, 875, 915, 1320, 1398. 

Ptolemy X Soter II, 875-7, 9 l0 > 9 11 ? 915—17, 
922, 926, 927, 929, 1542. 

Ptolemy XI Alexander I, 875, 876, 899. 

Ptolemy XIII Auletes, 69, 876,877,879, 899, 
pro, 1153, 1543,1551. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus, 22, 23, 25-7, 1455. 

Ptolemy, son of Mennaeus, ruler of Chalcis, 
842, 849, 1519, 1536. 

Ptolemy I, son of king Lysimachus, dynast 
of Telmessus, 336, 337, 646, 1399, 1426. 

Ptolemy II, son of Lysimachus, dynast of 
Telmessus, 647,1477. 

Ptolemy, dioecetes , 1496; the recluse, 723, 
734 , 735? I0 73? I0 97> M97? *5°°; strategos, 
896. 

Public, opinion in Greece, 192-4, 202, mo, 
1306,1465,1514,1560; slaves (Stj/xoguoi), see 
Slaves. 

Publicani, 748, 749? 75 8 ? 7^3? 8 ^9? 937 ? 94 s ? 
955 ? 97 o? 975 ~ 9 ? 9 s8 ? 99 L ™i 7 ? 1561, rS 62 ? 
1567? 1569? i 57 2 ? I 575; in Asia, 782, 813-18, 
946, 1001, 1526, 1563, 1564, 1570; in Syria, 
980-5, 1001, 1572, 1573; appropriation of 
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their money, 994, 995; collection of sti- 
pendium in Judaea, 1000; contracts with 
cities, 967; elimination of, 945, 954, 997, 
1560, 1561, 1577; loans to cities, 953; 
relations with temples, 816, 1526; role of, 
817, 818, 965, 966, 968, 969; mines managed 
by, 966; salinae in the hands of, 817; in 
the slave trade, 782,828,1515; see Societates 
publicanorum. 

Publicum populi Romani , 978, 1572. 

Pumpkin seeds, 314. 

Punic, towns, 397; treatises on agriculture, 
959; wars, 52, 53, 395, 712, 762, 831, 917, 
1259, 1415, 1462. 

Purple, 211, 336, 795, 861. 

Purple-dyed stuffs, 698, 864,1225,1226,1257. 

Puteoli, 702, 864, 959, 1492, 1540,1554. 

Pydna, battle of, 9, 57, 61, 67, 738, 740, 741, 
758, 777, 778, 781, 804, 1252, 1320, 1646, 
1647. 

Pygelis, 1514. 

Pylaemenes, ruler of Paphlagonia, 979. 

Pylaia, 197. 

Pyrgos (7 rvpyos) or irvpyCov (castle), 508, 647, 
1460. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 2, 15-17, 19-21, 24, 
26, 34, 605, 1315 ; cattle-breeding, 1163, 
1191,1609; expedition to Italy, 25, 52, 395, 
1415; war elephants of, 383, 432. 

Pythagoreans, 1329. 

Pythaids, 1507. 

Pytheus, architect, 179,180,1235; of Sardis, 
495 , 496 . 

Pythia, 197, 219, 941,1558. 

Pythodoris, queen of Pontus, 821, 1527. 

Pythodorus, son of Chaeremon, 821, 1147. 

Python, of Abdera, 767; banker of Croco- 
dilopolis, 405. 

Quarries, 210, 247, 444, 472, 566, 649, 817, 
966, 1176, 1177, 1219, 1232, 1483, 1615; in 
Egypt, 297-9, 3 * 3 , 3 X 7 > II 5 I , xx 77 > 1387 - 

Quarters for soldiers, 285, 939, 953, 991, see 
Billeting, imaradfita , and araOpLol . 

Quinces, 357. 

Quirinius, census of, 498. 

Race-suicide in Greece, 72, 623-5, 1021 • 

Racotis, 1137. 

Ransoms, 148, 192, 197, 199, 202, 204, 1364, 
1455, 1467, 1514. 

Raphia, battle of, 49, 327, 332, 414, 415, 497, 
624, 646, 710, 713, 720, 727, 728, 1220,1320, 
1397 , 1494 , 1496, 1497 - 

Raqqa, pottery of, 699. 

Ras Shamra, see Ugarit. 


Rate, of exchange, 450, 719, 734; of interest, 
404, 1286, 1289,1290,1296,1418, 1630,1631; 
of remuneration, 207, 1600. 

padvfiia , 624, 

Ratio of copper to silver, 719, 734. 

Raw materials, in Egypt, 299, 300, 302, 303, 
313, 1276; in Greece, 91-3, 125, 204, 300; 
trade in, 586, 587, 1228, 1248, 1254-8* 

Reclamation of land, 1160-2; in Egypt, 203, 
256* 276* 360-2, 421, 496, 718, 726, 728, 732, 
906, 1198; in Seleucid Empire, 488, 1162. 

Record offices, 436, 486, 757, 1429, 1589; 
see Archives, jSi/JAio^uAa/cc?, xpeo^vAaKe?, 
Xpeo(f>v\aKLa. 

Records, of Hellenistic monarchies, 1038; 
of lawsuits in Egypt, 257; of slaves in 
Syria, 346. 

Recruits, 149, 633, 1004,1453. 

Red Sea, 82, 83, 133, 384, 387, 388, 457, 867, 
924, 925, 928, 929, 1239, 1243-6, 1555, 1556; 
periploi , 927, 1036, 1039. 

Redesiyeh, 388. 

Redistribution of land (yfjs avabaafxos), 42, 
141, 208-10, 757, 943,1128, 1367,1368,1460. 

Reduction of taxes and rents, 713, 720, 726, 

1495> x 496, 1498, x 577> 1578. 

Re-export of goods, Bosporan kingdom, 595, 
596; Egypt, 386; Syria, 459; see Trade, 
transit. 

Refining of metals, 1173, 1213. 

Refugees, political, grant of Bcopeal to, 1340; 
in temples (Iterat), 735, 901-3. 

Regency after the death of Alexander, 4-6, 
11* 

Registers, of land, 726, 1498; of the popula¬ 
tion, 1138. 

Registrars in Dura, 486. 

Registration of cattle, 340, 344, 346; of 
documents, tax on, 316, 445, 471; of 
domestic animals, 294, 295; of draught 
animals, 292; of land, 275, 276, 282; of 
merchants, 1242; of metal workers, 1221; 
of oil-mills, 303; of sacred land, 282; of 
slaves, 346,1402. 

Regulations, 1094; for banking, 302; for 
beer-making, 302; for cultivation of land, 

279, 286; for grain trade, 393; for meat 
trade, 305; for production and sale of oil, 
see Oil; of prices, 314; concerning salt, 
309; for slave trade, 1242, 1260; concern¬ 
ing textiles, 302. 

Release of crops (afccns) by royal officials, 

280, 287. 

Religious associations, see Associations. 

Reminting of coins, 105, 402, 450, 547, 1275, 
1295, 1417. 
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Remission, of arrears, 647,713, 714; customs- 
duties, 881, 1399; debts, 642; €i(nf>opd, 643; 
taxes, see Taxes. 

Remuneration in kind and money, of 
temples, 714. 

Renting of cattle, 294 ; of cleroi, 285, 489; 
of land, 1199, 1495, 1498; €tV iraTpiKa., 887; 
of real property, 234. 

Rents, of royal land, 1194; in Delos, prices, 
190, 692, 693, 1489; in Egypt, 710: assess¬ 
ment, 726, collection, 708, 724, 1300, 
collective responsibility, 907, exemption, 
726, in kind, 1287, land, 279, 282, 285, 444, 
707,718, pastures, 295, prices, 259, receipts, 
1382, reduction, 713, 720, 726, 1495, 1496, 
remission, 713, of royal peasants, 290, 404, 
414, 1102; in Greece, 748, 1368; in Per- 
gamon, of Aaot, 562, 814, 1526; in Priene, 
land, 179; in Roman Asia, 817; in Seleucid 
Empire, 466, 468, 469, 496, 1104, 1195; see 

Requisitions, of Hellenistic kings, 964,1305; 
of Successors, 137, 147, 1345; in Egypt, 
3*5? 3i6, 708, 894, 912, 1380, 1627; in 
Greece, 142, 192, 610, 626, 1013; in Per- 
gamon, 643, 644; of Romans, 993, 1561, 
1567: in Asia Minor, 810, 937,962, 964, 976, 
994, in Greece, 192, 606, 940, 942, 988, 991, 
1013, from socii, 1016, in Syria, 983, 
exemption from, 952, 956; in Seleucid 
Empire, 531. 

Residence, place of, see iSi'a. 

Resin, 1612. 

Responsibility, of bourgeoisie , 1305; in 
Egypt: of cleruchs, 286, of contractors, 
305, of guards, 317, of king-priest, 349, of 
officials, 320, 326, 328, 329, 708, 724, 1393, 
1548,1549, of weavers, 306,307, for cultiva¬ 
tion of royal land, 275, 276, for revenues, 
349, 906, 907, for sowing-plan, 303, for 
tax-collection, 328,329,345,354,907,1550; 
in Roman Empire, for tax collection, 
1310. 

Restrictions, on freedom of contracts, 1285; 
on freedom of Greeks in Egypt, 414; on 
importation of oil in Egypt, 1553; on oil- 
makers, 304; residential, 1093; on trade 
with dominions in Egypt, 384, 385. 

Retail, prices in Egypt, 304, 305; trade, 
1271, 1273,1274, 1629: in Babylonia, 1278; 
in Greece, 1116; in Egypt, 897, 899, 1274, 
1277, 1389^-91; traders: in Cos, 243, taxes 
on, 242; in Egypt, 243, 304, 305, 308, 311, 
3*3? 3i7> 33°> 392 , 9°6, 1274-7* 1285, 1628, 
1629; in Greek cities, 1273, 1274, 1352. 

prjTopes (lawyers), 1094. 

3261.3 E 
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Return (dvroypaifyq), of property, 340, 344. 

Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 

256, 3°2> 3 ° 5 > 3 2 7 > 340 , 4 ° 5 ? 4°6, 1080,1269, 
1283. 

Revenues, in Asia Minor, of cities, 642-4, 
945; of Attalids, 563, 650, 803, 1157; of 
Bithynia, 977; of Delos, 234; of Egypt, 

257, 262, 263, 272, 290, 291, 320, 331, 352, 
388, 724-6, 917, 1150—2, 1388, 1607: collec¬ 
tion of, 309, 328-30, 336, 338, 411, 888, 889, 
904, 907, 1283,1386, responsibility for, 349, 
906,907; from dominions, 305,332,335,336, 

339 , 344 , 345 , 35 2 , 3 ^ 5 , 455 , 7 * 3 , i*5 2 , n 73 , 
1403; farming of, 256, 273, 329, 330, 335, 
977; grants of, 731, 1494 ; in Greece, 328; 
in Hellenistic monarchies, 443-5, 1x94; of 
Macedonia, 252, 253, 632, 633; of Persian 
kings, 83, 1x50, 1151; of Rhodes, 771; of 
Romans in provinces, 748, 947, 956, 958, 
xi 55 , 1565; of Seleucids, 444-b, 464, 469, 
471, 472, 525, 1155; of the Successors, 138; 
of temples, see Temples. See Taxes. 

Revocable grants of land, in Egypt, 286, 
1153; in Macedonia, 251; in Seleucid 
Empire, 495, 1103; see Doreai . 

Revolts of natives, in Egypt, see Natives; 
in Seleucid Empire, 1105; of slaves, see 
Slaves. 

Revolutions, see Civil wars. 

Rex, Q. Marcius, 984. 

Rhagae (Europus), 480. 

, Rhaucus in Crete, 1360* 

Rhegium, 1162. 

Rheneia, 234, 255, 1531. 

Rhine provinces, 1619. 

Rhodes, 216, 221, 798, 1085, 1313, 1485, 1512; 
administration, 622, 1359; agriculture, see 
Agriculture; army, see Army; art, 681, 
684, 1487, 1506, 1647; clearing-house, see 
Clearing-houses; coinage, 1291,1356; coins, 
136, 184, circulation of, 744, 1502; corn 
exchange, 169,172; currency, see Currency; 
dominions of, 237, 240, 241, 463, 505, 679, 
684, 691, 693, 738, 771, 774, 775, 777, 1485, 
1488, 1504, revenue from, 679, 680, 684, 
1512; economic conditions, 221, 225, 226, 
236, 5 8 5> 676, 677, 679-81, 684, 685, 690, 736, 
77 L 77 2 , 777 ? 77 8 ? ii45>.*486; 

foodstuffs, supply of, 1273,1340; foreigners 
in, 689-91, 778, 787, 1064, 1074, 1149; gifts 
to, see Gifts; maritime law of (Rhodian 
Law), 680,688,689,1114; navy, see Navies; 
policy of, 61, 172, 173, 591, 673, 677, 679, 
680, 693, 827, 1370, 1470, 1485, 1512; politi¬ 
cal conditions, 27, 35, 603, 677, 679: con¬ 
trol of piracy, see Piracy; hegemony in 

e 
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the Aegean, see Aegean; in Asia Minor 
634, 635; relations with Delos, 218, 231, 
232, 235, 692,1370,1372,1485; with Mace¬ 
donia, 11, 232, 1375; Mithridates VI, 774, 
830, 938: Pergamon, 637, 777,1513; Pontic 
cities, 674, 677, 829, 830, 1485; Ptolemies, 
see Ptolemies; Rome, 53, 58, 59, 610, 634, 

679 , 738 , 77 1 ? 772 , 777 , 7 ? 7 , 788, 945 , 993 , 
1003-5,1267,1340; Seleucids, 226, 463, 701; 
struggle with Demetrius Poliorcetes, see 
Demetrius Poliorcetes; wars, 607, 663, 673, 
679, 772, 773, see Cretan war; with Philip 
V, see Philip V; slaves, 675, 690, 691, mi, 
1149, 1262; social problems, 612, 1128; 
social structure, 684, 686-91, 777, 1149; 
trade, 107, 169, 172, 221, 225, 227-9, 236, 
654, 677, 680/ 688, 691, 702, 742, 776, 777, 
787,1025, 1354, i486,1628,1647 • grain, see 
Grain, transit, 738, 771, 775, 786, 787,1240, 
1267, 1268, wine, 229, 236, 677,1253; of the 
Aegean, 225, 230, 392, 741, 77 *, 1025, 1265, 
1267; with Al-Mina, 88; Bosporus, 598; 
Bulgaria, 1334; Crimea, 675, 776, 777,1484; 
Eastern, 107, 1264, 1492; Egypt, 15, 169, 
172, 216, 225, 226, 228, 229, 235, 357, 384, 
39 2 , 399, 463, 618,680, 691,1264,1265,1371, 
1647; Greece, 680, 691, 744, 777; Mace¬ 
donia, 253, 1372; Massinissa, 1469; Pales¬ 
tine, 680, 701, i486; Pergamon, 775, 777, 
1479; S. Russia, 618, 675, 680, 692, 1331; 
Seleucid Empire, 229, 463, 659, 680, 691, 
693, 701, i486; Sinope, 594, 677, 1253; see 
Arabia, Athens, Carthage, Delos, Italy, 
Phoenicia, Pontic regions, trade. 

Rhodes, city, 588, 678, 681, 684, 1043, 1143, 

1487- 

Rhodian, business, 226; cults in Crimea, 
776; League, 693; stamped jars, 93, 109, 
229, 463, 598, 680, 692, 701, 775, 776, 1265, 
1266, 1268, 1479, i486, 1487, 1504, 1513, 
1628, 1647; standard of coinage, 229, 230, 
399, 8 3°, 1292, 1339, 1480. 

Rhodo-Ionian pottery, 1335. 

Rhosus in Syria, 971,1012,1570. 

Rice, 387, 1166; -wheat (triticum dicoccum), 

365* 

Richter, Gisela M. A., 1208, 1209, 1457. 
‘Rioters’ {araoiaOTaC), in Egypt, 412. 
piaKO<£vAa£, 440, 1521. 

River, boats, 1545; police, 715, 721; trade, 
1239, 1256; transport, 715, 1391; see Nile. 
Roads, 1038, 1039, 1044, 1045, 1231, 1240, 
1305; of Alexander’s Empire, 132-5, 579; 
of Asia Minor, see Asia Minor; of Baby¬ 
lonia, 134, 456, 461, 866, 867, 1433; of 
Egypt, 299, 316, 388, 462, 924; of Greece, 


211, 1114; of Pergamene kingdom, 1038, 
1044, 1583; of Persian Empire, 79, 83, 133, 
173, 174, 1032, 1033, 1038, 1433,. i5 82 ; 
Roman, 869,1039; of Seleucid Empire, 26, 

3 °, 173 , 47 h 47 6 ? 477 , 4 8 4 ? 4 8 9 , 5 * 7 , 532 , 

975, 1038, I0 44, I0 45, 1583; taxes for use 
of, 316, 444; see Routes. 

Robbers, Aetolian, 609,1361; in Asia Minor, 
782, 973, 974 , 1513, 1514; in Cilicia, 784; 

in Egypt, 714, 715, 723, 724, 877, 892, 898, 
1460; Galatian, 578; in Greece, 203, 211, 
219, 608, 1581; in Persia, 78; in Seleucid 
Empire, 781, 847, 848, 860, 865-7, 870; in 
Syria, 981, 1535, use in wars, 1362. 

Robinson, E. S. G., 399. 

Rogers, J. H., 1500. 

Role de perception in Egypt, 276. 

Roman, annalists, 44, 617; capitalists, 1259, 
1290, 1471; citizens, treatment of, 991, 
1003, 1007; Empire, 434, 930, 932, 1019, 
1031, 1239, 1304; imperialism, 69-71, 73; 
law, 668, 774, 786, 963, 964, 1069, 1319, see 
Lex; negotiators, see Negotiators; peace, 
75°, 93°, 1311; people, property of, 748, 
817, 946, 1571, see Ager, Agri, Praedia , 
Publicum; philhellenism, 961; standard 
of coins, 769; portrait art, 992; writers on 
agriculture, 1182-4, 1188, 1189, 1302, 1616, 
1618. 

Romanization of the Hellenistic world, 1301. 

Romans ('P^ato^, 438, 737, 755, 763, 764, 
790, 817, 8l8, 869, 870, 961, 981, 1020, 1030, 
1510, 1526, 1565; massacre of, see Mithri¬ 
dates VI. 

Rome, 45; administration in the provinces, 
947> 960-2, 974,1017, 1030,1288, 1524,1557, 
1566; army, 964, 1016, support of by 
provinces, 809, 810, 937, 991, 996, 1005, 
see Armies, Billeting, Levies, Quarters, 
Requisitions; chora, treatment of, 640, 
813-16, 978, 982, 1525, 1526, 1571, 1577, see 
Ager, Agri; civil wars, 819, 930, 931, 946, 

947 ? 955 ? 957 ? 9^o, 97 L 9 8 9 ^ 9 L 993 ~i°° 9 > 
1012, 1013, 1016, 1018-20, 1024, 1030, 1556; 
coinage in provinces, 829, 936, 960, 972, 
1504, 1510, 1535, 1557,1558; coins, circula¬ 
tion of, 769, 1248, 1502-4; colonate, 1308; 
colonies, 999, 1001, 1577; currency, 1290, 
1503; demands on provinces, 962-4, 991, 
1567, see Contributions, Exactions; domi¬ 
nation of, 57, 738, 930, 1014-19, 1030, 1239, 
economic effects of, 737, 977, 1251, 1259; 
fear of invasion, 53; fiscal system, 965, 
966, 968, 999; fleet, 750, 772, 963, see Fleet, 
Navy, Naval contributions. Ships; fran¬ 
chise, grant of in provinces, 971, 997,1006, 
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1012, 1570, 1580, 1581; intervention in the 
affairs of the Hellenistic world, 55, 63, 70, 
71, 73, 603, 737, 1029, 1311, 1312, theory 
of, 1014; laoi in provinces of, 815, 816; 
monetary policy, 655; organization of 
provinces, 640, 758, 811-18, 931, 955, 961, 
97°, 97i, 974-8 i, 999, ioox, 1017,1474,1571, 
1578, 1648, 1649, see Asia, Lucullus, Pom- 
pey, Syria; policy in the East, 43, 47, 52, 
55? 56, 63, 65, 68, 70-2, 999,1015,1319, 1320, 
1458, 1460: in the Aegean, 59, 62, 781, 963; 
towards Antiochus IV, 67, 737, 738, 871; 
in Asia Minor, 636, 662, 803, 912; towards 
Bithynia, 826-8; in Cappadocia, 838; 
towards Carthage, 787, 788; in Cyrenaica, 
876; towards Galatians, 836; in Illyria, 
48; of liberation, 629, 654, 655, 1291; to¬ 
wards Mithridates VI, 831, 832, 834, 835; 
towards pirates, 774, 784, 785, see Piracy; 
in Pontic cities, 529, 767, 768, 829, 830, 977, 
978, 985? 9 86 > 988, 998, 999, 1577; towards 
publicani, 758, 782, 818,968,969, see Caesar, 
Cicero, Gabinius, Piso, Sulla; towards 
temples, 506, 816, 978; relations to cities 
in provinces, 807, 808, 824, 966, 969, 1514, 
1522, 1523, see Confiscations, Contribu¬ 
tions, Exactions, Fines, Indemnities; to 
classes of population, 612, 749, 755-7, 816, 
819, 821-3, iiq 6, 1306, 1308, 1125, 1128; 
with Delos, 738, 740,787,788; with Delphi, 
609, 614, 740, 756, 1363; with Paphlagonia, 
979; see Achaea, Aetolians, Asia Minor, 
Athens, Attalids, Attalus III, Bithynia, 
Cappadocia, Corinth, Cyzicus, Ephesus, 
Eumenes II, Greece, Greek cities, Greek 
cities of Asia Minor, Lycia, Macedonia, 
Miletus, Parthia, Peloponnese, Pontus, 
Ptolemies, Rhodes, Seleucid Empire, 
Seleucids; revenues, see Revenues; roads, 
869,1039; rule of, resentment against, 937, 
956, 965, 1530; taxation, 466, 471, 812-14, 
817, 945 ? 94 d, 954 ? 957 ? 9 62 ? 9 ^ 5 ~lh 91 %, 9 82 ? 
983? 987? 9 88 ? 994 ? 997 ? 999-*°oi, I0 ° 5 ? IOI 7 ? 
1288, 1450, 1560, 1561, 1563, 1567-9? 1577? 
1578, see Arrears, elcrfiopal, </>opos, publi - 
cani, Stipendium , Tribute, Vectigalia, and 
separate taxes; trade dislocation by politi¬ 
cal measures of, 1242; tyrannies in pro¬ 
vinces, ^Tyrannies; unity, establishment 
of, 1025; urbanization, see Urbanization; 
vassal kings, see Vassal kings; war booty, 
see Booty; wars: with Dardanians, 986, 
987, see Achaean War, Antiochus III, 
Aristonicus, Macedonia, Mithridatic wars, 
Perseus, Philip V, Punic wars, Seleucids; 
see also individual Roman leaders* 
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Ropes, production of, 300. 

Roses, plantations of, 357. 

Rosetta stone, 706, 713-15, 729, 884, 885, 893, 
1493 ? 1545 - 

Rotation of crops, 98, 280, 292, 1186, 1197, 
1617, 1618. 

Round-gourd oil, 302, 

Roussel, P., 788. 

Routes, caravan, see Caravan; sea, see Sea 
routes; trade, 16, 29, 30, 134, 249, 785, 804, 
864, 1024, 1243-5, 12 ^3t 1648; of Anatolia, 
see Asia Minor; of the Balkans, 120, 1264; 
of the Black Sea, see Black Sea; from 
Central Asia, 456,1024,1263; Chinese silk, 
456, 696, 697, 864, 1024, 1243, 1539; to 
Egypt, see Egypt; of the Euphrates, see 
Euphrates; from India, see India; of 
Mesopotamia, 134, 462, 484, 1038, 1246, 
1626; of the Nile, see Nile; from Pontus, 
572; of the Seleucid Empire, 456, 457, 459, 
461, 462, 579, 659, 841, 865-7, 1243, 1244, 
14 33 , I 54 °, 1585; of the Tigris, see Tigris. 
See Roads. 

Rowers, 315, 317, 754, 991, 994. 

Roxane, 3, 4, 9, 11. 

Royal, banks, see Banks; coinage of Suc¬ 
cessors, 186; couriers, 1045; cult, see Cult; 
dairies, 1191; domains, see Domains; 
domestic animals, 280, 292-4, 315, 1451; 
economy, 74, 75, 440, 442, 443, in Egypt, 
281, 300, 1062; estates, see Estates; fac¬ 
tories in Egypt, 300, 312, 317, 389, 1229, 
in Pergamon, 564, 565; herds, 203, 1164 ; 
horses, 556, 563, 565; house, see oIkos; 
industry: in Bosporan kingdom, 109, in 
Egypt, 300; judges, 440, 486, 508, 522, 562, 
857^ 1067, 1429, 1438, 1476, 1544; juris¬ 
diction, 1067, 1068; land (yrj fiaaiXi /07), 
1194: in Bithynia, 571; in Egypt,276—81, 
283, 285, 291, 345, 726, 888, 906, 907, 913, 
1071, 1197,1198,1382, 1496, cultivation of, 
275-7, 2 79? 28 °? 2 9 2 ? I 4 21 ? in dominions, 
33^? 33 8 ? 345 ? 3 8 5 ? 494 ? ; in Macedonia, 

251, 1471; in Pergamon, 562-4, 649, 1106, 
1157, 1450; in Persia, 179, 495, 1103; in 
Priene, 179, 529; in Seleucid Empire, 338, 

435 ? 465? 468, 49 2 - 6 ? 5 ° 3 ? 5 ° 7 ? 5 ° 9 ? 5 2 9 » 5 8 9 > 
1103, 1104, 1 X 95 ? 1427; see Agri; laws, 515, 
1067, 1069, iioi, 1438, 1475; management 
of commerce, 313, 1269, 1270; money, 
management of, 405, 406, 1071; oenochoai , 
270, 368; officials in Egypt, 266, 287, 320, 
885, 8 93“7? 9 01 ? 9 02 ? 9°6? 1079-^81, 1102, 
1547, Parthian, 857, in Seleucid Empire, 
465, 486, 518; orders to Greek cities, 527, 
528; peasants in Egypt (ytcopyol or A aol 
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jSaatAt Koi), 203, 277, 278, 280, 284, 291, 295, 
322, 345, 724, 731, 880, 882, 892, 899, 904, 
905, 1099, 1196,1197, 1389, 1392, 1393, 1396, 
1416, 1420, 1495, 1591: compulsory work 
of, 317, 7x7, 720, rents and taxes paid by, 
279, 290, 327, 404, 414, 1102, 1382, 1384; in 
Pergamon, 562, 814, 1515, 1526; in Priene, 
179; in Seleucid Empire, 465,468,469, 508, 
1103, 1195, 1307, 1441, 1515; power of the 
Successors, character of, 1426; revenue in 
Hellenistic monarchies, 444, 445, in Egypt, 
256, 257, 272, 273, 714, 725, 888, 906, from 
dominions, 339, 344; slaves in Pergamon, 
564, 565; stewards, 289, 345; storehouses, 
see Storehouses; taxes in Egyptian domin¬ 
ions, 334, 335 ? 337 ? 349 ? 4 ^ 9 ? in Pergamon, 
642-4, in Seleucid Empire, 467, 469-71, 
514-16, 528-30,1104; tenants, see Tenants; 
territory of Attalids, 563; of Seleucids, 
488, 503, 509; textrinum of Alexandria, 
1228; treasury in Egypt, 322, 328, 400, 404, 
405, 414, 1150, 1276, 1295, 1419; in Seleucid 
Empire, 440, 466, 515, 528, 529; weights, 
45175? 1298-1300, 1432. 

Rubrica, Ceos, 221, Sinopensis, 564. 

Rufus, P. Rutilius, 818, 819, 968, 1527; 
Musonius, 1547. 

Rugs, 108, 307, 379, 380, 417, 795, 918, 1203, 
1226, 1257, 1412, 1413. 

Rullus, P. Servilius, 978, 1525, 1571. 

Rumania, 115, 161, 580, 1335, 1504. 

putTia, 6x2. 

194. 

Russia, 1239, 1263; South, 117, 599-601, 837, 
T 33 °? x 333 ? x 5 12 ? 1 628 ; Celtic invasion, 25, 
360, 580, 581, 594, 596, 599; Greek cities in, 
see Greek cities; industry, 108-10, 533: 
metal, no, pottery, 109, 600, 615, 1010, 
1331, 1444, terracottas, 6x6; iron supply 
from, 1175; political conditions, 248, 595, 
596, 599-601? 1457;trade, Io8 ? 109, 539, 540, 
546, 618, 675, 676, 698, 1331: in grain, see 
Grain, in slaves, 691, 1262, with Delos, 
618, 1484, 1518, Egypt, 370, 1408, 1411, 
1484? 1553 ? 1648, Greece, 88, 93, 103, 105-8, 
no, in, 118, 160, 183, 390, 1223, Per¬ 
gamon, 651, 653, 654, 1478, 1479, Rhodes, 
see Rhodes, Seleucid Empire, 540, 574, 
700, 1490, Thrace, 113, 116, 118. 

Russian, Turkestan, 544, 545, 596; steppes, 
107, 118, 596, 599, 1263. 

Sabaces, satrap of Egypt, 76, 89. 

Sabaeans, 388, 457, 702, 795, 855, 1541. 

Sacian, city in Taxila, 545, 1448; graves, 
601, 1457. 


Sacians (or Sacae), 428, 543, 544, 546, 547, 
596? 599? 600, 601, 1288, 1433, 1484, 1489. 

Sacred animals, 280; cities of Babylonia, 
1427; land, see Land; slaves, see Slaves; 
villages in Seleucid Empire, 494. 

Sadalas, Thracian commander, 941, 1558. 

Safe-conducts to debtors (more ts), 1495. 

Safflower-oil, 302. 

Saffron, 409. 

Saitapharnes, 599. 

Saite period, 261, 1062, 1380. 

Salamis, in Attica, 198, 202,1365; in Cyprus, 
14, 16, 969, 1345, 1570; coin of, 184. 

Salaries, in Delos, 190, 191; of professionals, 
1088, 1117, 1600, 1601. 

Salinae , 817. 

Salinator, C. Livius, 609, 1460. 

Sallust, 45. 

Salpion, 760. 

Salt, 309; mines, 1613; pans, 444; trade, 
1254; in Egypt, 297, 298, 300, 307, 309, 470, 
tax on, 309, 346, 470,1390, 1396; in Greece, 
210; in India, mines, 1172; in Macedonia, 
758; in Roman Asia, 817, 966; in Seleucid 
Empire, 470, 471, tax, 469-71, 1435. 

Samarcand, 545. 

Samareia in the Fayum, 1395, 1588. 

Samaria, 160, 402, 1349, 1417, 1430? * 445 - 

Samaritis, 467. 

Same, siege of, 609. 

Samian, artists, 1506; ‘earth 229; goods 
in Egypt, 225; olive oil, 229; pottery, 651, 
1206, 1446, 1479. 

Samians, 494, 686. 

Samnite, city-states, 1301; tombs, 124; 
wars, 396. 

Samnites, 125. 

Samos, 221, 956, 1143, 1162, 1269, 1313, 1464, 
1598; coinage, 1356, 1480; economic con¬ 
ditions, 221,224, 245,672,1370,1445; politi¬ 
cal conditions, 155, 178, 332, 334, 945, 973, 
1398; trade, 228, i486. 

Samosata, 1536. 

Samothrace, 221, 332, 334, 335, 945, 1313, 
1399, 1420, 1512, 1514,1645. 

Sampsicerami, dynasty of, 842. 

Sampsiceramus of Hemesa, 851, 852, 1536. 

Sanbulos, Mount, 1490. 

Sandarake (dye), 564. 

cravSapdKovpyela, Pontic, 1213, I2I9> I 57 2 - 

Sandon, god, 975, 1571. 

Sangarius, river, 566, 578. 

Sarapeum (or Serapeum), of Alexandria, 
417, of Delos, 834, 1518, of Memphis, 723, 
725. 734 , 135 , 9 oo, 1384, i 497 > of Thessa- 
lonice, 1319, 1470. 
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Sarapion, hypodioecetes , 1496. 

Sarapis, 1497; statue of, 593, 1456; -Zeus, 
434 , 7 ° 4 - 

Sardis, 81, 426, 477, 1066, 1472, 1476, 1521; 
coinage, 972, 1480; coins, hoards of, 657; 
cultivation, 1196; industry: metal, 650, 
textiles, 563, 564, 1412; land tenure, 495; 
laoi , 465; political conditions, 555, 800, 
943 , 1434, *519, IS 2 7 > temple of Artemis, 
439, 495, 5°4, 672, 1443, banking of, 

1280, 1282. 

Sarmatian, graves, 601, 1457; kettles, 584; 
monarchies in S, Russia, 248. 

Sarmatians (or Sarmatae), 360, 596, 599, 601, 
769, 770, 1238, 1433; art of, 116, 546, 1448; 
slaves, 675, 691, 1262, 1484, 1515. 

Sasanids, 516; taxation, 468, 1435. 

SaSanu, slaves in Babylon, 1435. 

Satarchaeans, 675, 767. 

aarpamKr} oiKovofiia (satrap economy), 74, 
75 , 440 , 442 - 5 , 464 - 

Satrapies, of Alexander the Great, 130, 161, 
271, 444, 464; of Antigonus the One-eyed, 
13, 158; Iranian, see Iranian; of Parthia, 
248; of Persian Empire, 77-9, 81, 83, 89, 
248, 464, 552, 554, 1032-4, 1151, 1155, 1298, 
1321, 1322, 1324, 1643; redistribution after 
Alexander’s death, 4, 6; of the Seleucids, 
27, 3 1 , 43 , 64, 427, 448, 457 , 464, 465, 481, 
516, 517, 695, 1065, 1318, 1436. 

Satraps, of Alexander the Great, 5, 7, 9, 11, 
161, 249; pre-Alexandrian, coins of, 76, 89; 
Parthian, 859; of Persian Empire, 74, 440, 
445; of Seleucids, 50, 843, 1533. 

Satyra, harpist, 419. 

Satyrus I, ruler of Bosporus, 595. 

Saumacus, revolt of, 757, 769-71, 807, 1508, 
15x2. 

Savaria, 120. 

Save, river, 120. 

Scaevola, Q. Mucius, 819, 1527. 

Scaurus, M. Aemilius, 984, 1573. 

Scented oils, 699. 

Scents, 313, 389. 

Scepsis in the Troad, 138, 155, 156, 1314. 

Scholars, emigrant, 519, 1096. 

School books and libraries, 1589. 

Science; development of, 362, 363, 365, 1180, 
1237, 1302. ^ 

Scientific, discoveries, 1302; expeditions, 
382; investigation, 362 ; medicine, 1088. 

Scientists, 1083, 1084, 1234, 1235. 

Scilurus, king of Scythians, 675, 767-9, 776. 

Sciri, 985. 

Scopas of Aetolia, 611. 

Scordisci, 758. g8s. 


Screw, of Archimedes, 363, 1224, 1235; 
-presses, 364. 

Scribes, 266, 275, 419. 5 * 3 > ; village, 275, 

279, 320, 345. 896, 1588. 

Scriptores metrologici, 1299,1646; ret rusticae , 
1182, 1x83, 1616. 

Scriptura (tax on cattle), 295, 471, 812, 814, 
817, 946, 957, 965, 1561, 1569. 

Sculptors, 799, 1096, 1117, 1232. 

Scylax, Ps.-, 1033, 1036, 1040, 1584. 

Scymnus, Ps.-, 828, 1530. 

Scyros, 631, 741, 1162. 

Scythia, 360; economic emancipation of, 
108-10, 125. 

Scythian Empire, 595, 596, 599, 1457; 
graves, 108, no, 183, 596, 599, 601, 1218, 
i33b 1333 . J 335 ? I 457 ; influence in Thracian 
production, 118; kettles, 584; monarchy 
in S. Russia, 248. 

Scythians, 32, 108, 118, i6r, 596, 767, 1351; 
in the Crimea, 596, 597, 599 >. 767 “ 7 <b 1508, 
1512; industry, 119, 1333; iron, produc¬ 
tion of, 1217; nomadic economy, 75; trade 
of, 119, 595, 675, 768, 776, 1238, in slaves, 
675, 691, 1262, 1484, with Greece, 93, 106, 
108, 112, 586, with Thrace, 113, 116, 1x8, 

Scytho-Persian lake, the Black Sea, 571; 
-Sarmatian steppes, 676; -Thracian style, 
117. * 334 - 

Sea routes, 83, 134, 387, 388, 457-9, 546, 659, 
781, 867, 869, 924, 927-9, 985, 1243, 1245, 
1264, 1433, 1582, 1648. 

Seals, Babylonian, 425, 47 °> 47b 5 X 3 > 5 r 4> 
521, 1441. 

Sebennytus, 731. 

Secession, 291, 413, 725, 879, 898, 899, 908, 
914, 1102; see avaxtepyaLs and avaK.cx<Jopt)- 

KQT€$* 

Security, for contracts, 330; for loans, 223. 

Seed-corn, 279, 286, 303, 905, 1187, 1197, 
1618. 

Seistan, 543. 

Seleuceia, dynastic name of cities, 479. 

Seleuceia on the Calycadnus, 477, 505. 

Seleuceia on the Erythraean Sea, 457. 

Seleuceia on the Eulaeus (Susa), 86, 423, 
428, 436, 448, 480, 482, 491, 538, 697, 1061, 
1075, 1161, 1429, 1442, 1537; coin hoards, 
701, 1491; constitution, 486, 487, 489, 490, 
840, 858; manumissions, 1435, 1445; mint, 
461, 1417, 1428; temples, 435* 696, 1427, 
1428; trade, 680, 701, i486; Parthian 
domination, 858, 859, 861; see Susa. 

Seleuceia in Pieria, 85, 157, 423, 437, 479, 
io75. i3i3> !32o, 1350, 1437,1534; coinage, 
694, 846, 864, 1534,1535; constitution, 482, 
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486, 487, 489; economic and social aspect, 
481; harbour capital of Seleucids, 131,478, 
1043; industry, 861; political conditions, 
39, 49, 462, 846; roads to, 173, 462; trade 
of, 867, 1264, 1265, caravan, 532; weights 
of, 454 - 

Seleuceia on the Tigris, 133, 158, 415, 423, 
425, 427, 450, 480, 518, 523, 1313, 1350, 
1423, 1424, 1442, 1645; clearing-house for 
trade, 461, 1247, 1264; coinage, 184, 1492; 
coins, circulation of, 448, 451, 1431; con¬ 
stitution, 482, 487, 1433, 1439; industry: 
bronze, 863, terracottas, 213, 535, 616, 
1461; mint of, 461, 1445; political con¬ 
ditions, 479, 860, 861; population, 498, 
1140, 1141; salt revenue, 470; trade, 456, 
458, 697, 1489, with Rhodes, 463, 680, 701, 
i486; weights of, 451, 1431, 1432. 

Seleuceia-Tralles, 466, 1440. 

Seleucid, ancestry of the kings of Com- 
magene, 849, 850; colonies, 427, 461, 476, 
482, 488, 490-2, 497-500, 518, 1141, 1162, 
1438; commercial ships, 458; dynasty, 
connexion of Bactrian kings with, 542; 
era, 517; mints, see Mints; types of 
Bactrian coinage, 547. 

Seleucid Empire, 45, 422, 423, 425, 1422-4, 
1533; agriculture, see Agriculture ; aris¬ 
tocracy, see Aristocracy; army, see Armies; 
bourgeoisie , see Bourgeoisie ; currency, see 
Currency; economic conditions, 440, 442, 
53 °, 533 . 536, 54 i, 695* 696, 701, 736, 858, 
860, 869, 1156,1241, 1251; foreigners, 1058; 
Greek cities, see Greek cities; Greeks, see 
Greeks; hellenization, see Hellenization; 
Hellenism in, 1053,1098; industry, emanci¬ 
pation from imports, 207, 533, 540, 541; 
trade in products of, 462, 920; metal, 376, 
433,534,540, trade, 854,863,1447; papyrus, 
3 i°, 425, 54 G 1447 ; pottery, 495, 534, 53 $, 
539, 574, 615, 1206, 1446, trade, 534, 574, 
1490; steel production, 1219; terracottas, 
535; textiles, 540, trade, 918; toreutics, 
534 , 539 , 54 °, i 49 °» I 53 8 ; land , see Land; 
laoi , see Laoi ; large estates, see Estates; 
laws, 4883 1070; Macedonian cities, see 
Macedonian cities; Macedonians, see Mace¬ 
donians; medical service, 1093; mineral 
resources, 1174-6,1490, see Mines; natives, 
see Natives; navy, see Navies; orientaliza- 
tion, see Orientalization; political con¬ 
ditions, 27, 29, 30, 49, 50, 56, 57, 63-5, 68, 
189, 248, 456, 524, 555, 568, 603, 695, 696, 
769, 842, 929, 1437: annexation by Rome, 
68, 69, 843, 870, 974, 980, 982, 1572, 1573, 
disintegration, 42,43, 64, 429,430, 543, 662, 


737,73 8 ,7 81 , 8 4i-3,848,856,1028,1029,1105, 
1175,1244,1491; political units in, 336,502, 
503; population of, 1140-2, 1606; relations 
with Greek world, 524, 525; serfdom, 1435; 
slavery, 1261, 1435; social structure, 1103; 
taxation, see Taxation; trade, 310, 522, 
538, 54G 586, 659, 744, 781, 859, 861, 864-8, 
1156, 1491: caravan, see Caravan, export, 
462-4, 525, 540, 574, 864, 920, 1257, 1265, 
foreign, 394, 443, 450, 455, 456, 459, 461-3, 
532, 701, 702, 864, grain, see Grain, import, 

540, 541, 865, 1254, maritime, 784, 1246, 

local, 1272, 1293, restrictions, 310, slave, 
1262, 1515, transit, 455, 456, 459, 462, 532, 
with Aegean, 225, 462, Asia Minor, 462, 
694, 839,867, Bactria, 546,1539, Delos, 463, 
659 , 693, 702, 787, 793 - 5 , 864, 870, 923, 927, 
1271, 1505, Eastern, 174, 804, 864, 923, 927, 
1264, Greece, 538, 701, 864, 867, Miletus, 
174, 805, Parthia, 1539, see Arabia, Asia, 
India, Italy, Pergamon, Rhodes, S. 
Russia, trade; unity of, 430, 439, 473, 5or, 
517, 541,1240; use of money, 1288; weights 
of, 451-5, 1298, 1300, 1301, 1431, 1432. 

Seleucids, 1078, 1085, 1205, 1231, 1490; 
acclimatization of plants and animals, 
1164, 1165, 1609; administration, 439, 440, 
47 8 , 489, 517 , 5 i8 > 522, 576 , 640, 1038, 1079, 
1595; coinage, 46,184, 425,442,446-5°, 461, 
462, 604, 656, 1429, 1430, 1445, 1541, of 
cities, 843, 868, 1291, 1293, 1534; coins, 
circulation of, 446, 448, 45 r , 457, 547, 5 8 4, 
656, 657, 659, 701, 702, 743, 868,1292,1293, 
1430,1431,1480,1503,1535,1539, imitations 
of, 446, 1356; colonization, see Coloniza¬ 
tion ; commercial policy, 174, 462, 658, 659, 
1243-5; dynastic cult, 439, 486, 857, 1438; 
dynastic wars, 68, 530, 781, 783, 784, 1516; 
economic policy, 440, 442, 446, 449, 450, 

541 , 542 , 585, 654, 655, 657, 1250, 1340; 
expenditure, 472, 1435; fiscal organiza¬ 
tion, 340, 472, 1563; foreign policy, 47 2 , 
578, 597; gods of, 424, 485; hellenizing 
policy, 517; juridical system, 1067; mone¬ 
tary policy, see Monetary policy; organiza¬ 
tion of Empire, 64, 439, 440, 517, 1027, of 
communications, 173, 174, 459, 461, 462, 
697, ^°38, 1041, 1044, 1045, 1243, 1433, of 
satrapies, 464, 1436, of villages, 510, 512; 
policy in Empire, 476, 5 °b 54 G 55 1 , 8 43 , 
1017, 1027, 1028, 1072, 1073, 1439, 1442; 
in Asia Minor, 33, 35, 551; in Greek cities 
of Asia Minor, 35, 216, 462, 518, 524-32; 
in Babylonia, 480, 512, 515, 516; in various 
satrapies, 516, 517, 1318; towards cities, 
487, 844, 981, 1015, 1437, r 443; Gerrhaeans, 
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458; Greeks, see Greeks; Iranians, 434, 
473 , 475 , 516; Jews, 349, 467, 469; laoi, 
1104; lower classes, 1105; natives, 519, 
1027; serfs, 509; temples, see Temples; 
political activity, 30, 31, 65, 67, 68, 71, 
429, 430, 783, 841, 923: relations with Asia 
Minor, see Asia Minor and Greek cities of, 
with Delos, 692, 693, 702, 791, 794, 1489, 
1491, 1518, with Parthians, see Parthians, 
with pirates, 774, 784, with Ptolemies, 30, 
31, 65, 455 , 478, 875, with Rome, 53, 59 
62-4, 68, 69, 70, 72, 695, 703, 737,869,912; 
wars: with Ptolemies, 24, 37-9, 43, 49, 
67-9, 196, 336, 407, 414, 429, 530, 533, 536, 
7°9, 7i9, 847, 870, 1028, 1318, 1320, 1343, 
1421,1445, with Rome, 52, 55, 57,608, 610, 
6ll, 626, 628, 629, 632, 762, 1029, I480; 
private estates of, 465, 495, 503, 589, 1195; 
religious policy, 434-9, 1426; revenues, 
see Revenues; royal territory of, 488, 503, 
509; rule, character of, 430, 431, 434, 437, 
1426; urbanization, see Urbanization; 
wealth of, 703, 860, 861. 

Seleucus I Nicator, 2, 205, 422, 424, 434, 473, 
634, 1316, 1426; army organization, 144, 
284; coinage, 185, 434, 435, 449, 1428; 
coins, r8,184,432,450, 535,1357;coloniza¬ 
tion, see Colonization; commercial policy, 
174, 455, 456; cult of, 431, 486; elephants, 
supply of, 383, 459; foreign relations, 459. 
463, 553? 554? 588 , 59o; gifts to cities and 
temples, 174, 459, 463, 1344? ^433? 1434? 
1447, 1490; harbours, creation of, 131, 174, 
478,1043; hellenization of Babylonia, 480; 
policy in the Empire, 430, 475, 478, 507, 
527, 1161, 1165, 1433, 1436; political ac¬ 
tivity, 7, 9, 12-17, 19? 21-5, 33, 173, 429? 
475, 484; portraits of, 18, 28; religious 
policy, 437-9; urbanization, see Urbaniza¬ 
tion. 

Seleucus II Callinicus, 240, 463, 494, 542, 
1344, 1363; dynastic wars, 43, 430; finan¬ 
cial policy, 466; gifts to Rhodes, 230, 1249, 
1255, 1433; relations to cities, 526, 528, 
846, 1440; to temples, 507; religious 
policy, 435; wars, 39, 429, 1343. 

Seleucus III, 43, 463. 

Seleucus IV, 59, 63, 64, 703, 841, 846, 1320, 
1489, 1493, 1534; portrait, 604; relations 
to temples, 695, 696, 1282. 

Seleucus, navarch of Rhosus, 971; strategos, 
9 ° 4 * 

ZeA evKis (Seleucid Syria), satrapy, 478, 479, 

1437? *538* 

Z*eA €vk€.lov (weight), 453- 

Self-administration in Bactria, 549; -en- 
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slavement, 342, 1383; -governing bodies 
in Syria, 464; -government of cities, 324, 
334? 527; -sufficiency, 249, 615, 1241, 1242, 
1293, of Egypt, see Egypt, of Greece, 91, 
154? 185, 750, 1291, 1292; of Persia, 83. 

Selge in Pisidia, 643, 691, 801, 1481, 1519, 
1520; coinage, 1356. 

Sellasia, battle of, 24, 42, 194, 195. 

Semites, 146, 862, 1247, 1271; hellenized, 
264, 703? 1426. 

Semitic, conception of life, 1426; gods, 862, 
1592; names, 523, 862, 1545; parts of 
Persian Empire, 78; of Seleucid Empire, 
503; religious associations, 1064, 1065, 
1591; towns, 518, hellenization of, 704. 

Senpoeris, 897. 

‘Separate income’ (KzxcopivfjLevr] irpoaoSos), 
132 - 

Serbia, 1504. 

Seres, 1218. 

Serf economy, 1184, 1185. 

Serfdom, 251, 1435, 1512, 1515, 1628, 1649. 

Serfs, 495, 496, 509, 511, 5x2, 524, 562, 577, 
589? 59 1 ? 595? 783? 808,1184,1185,1237,1307, 

J 435 ? 15 * 5 ? i6i 7 > i62 & 

Seriphos, 1531. 

Sertorius, 45. 

Sesame, 1164, 1610; oil, 302, 303, 537; price 
of, 1445 ; tax on, 337. 

Sesmaios, 520. 

Sestus, 585, 586, 809, 811, 1520, 1523, 1524. 

Settlements, of Hellenistic monarchies, 1038, 
io 5i, 1593; Macedonian, see Macedonian; 
of Pergamon, 556; of Seleucids, 429, 472, 
476, 479, 491, 499, 519; of Successors, 157; 
of soldiers, 149, 251, 284, 285, 361, 422, 465, 
487, 561, see Military. 

Settlers, in Hellenistic monarchies, 1030, 
1196, 1241; in Egypt, 266, 324, 348, 355, 
420, 421; in Pergamon, 642; in Seleucid 
Empire, 63, 475 ? 477 ? 487, 488, 497 ? 498 , 
500, 514, 517; soldiers in Egypt, 420, 421, 
718, 720, 726, 727, 887, 890-2, 906, 1199, 
1397, 1453, T 497? niedical service for, 1092; 
in Seleucid Empire, tax paid by, 467; 
remission of, 1434; see Military. 

Seuthes, 1332, 1351. 

Seyrig, H., 43 8 ? t 45 2 ? 453 ? * 432 ? 1648. 

Shami in Khuzistan, 66, 858, 859, 863, 1428, 

J 49 °- 

Shapur, Sasanian king, 427. 

Shareholders of the societates publicanorum, 
970. 

Sheep, 182, 536, 572, 601, 1162, 1190, 1191; 
in Egypt, 203, 292, 294, 358, 377, 411, 421, 
1164, 1257, 1386; in Epirus, 1163, 1164, 
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1609; in Pergamon, 563; tax on, 1450, 
immunity from, 1477. 

Sheep-dogs, imported to Egypt, 359. 

Shepherds, 78, 203, 294, 358, 783; com- 
munities of, 212. 

Shepherd-tribes, 77. 

Shiatby (or Shatby), 150, 1406, 1412, 1453. 

Shipbuilding, 91, 92, 211, 252, 463, 685, 1169, 

^ 1170, 1255, 1612, 1613. 

Shipowners, 228, 397, 398, 788, 1018, 1116, 
1242, 1268, 1270, 1277, 1545; associations 
of, 788, 790, 791, 1505. 

Shippers, contracts with, 315. 

Ship’s tackle, 305. 

Ships, 152, 314, 4 * 9 > 888 . 1116, 1236, 1257, 
1579, 1584; levies of, 751, 963, 964, 1579; 
ship’s papers in Greece, 101; requisition 
of, 315, 894; responsibility for equipment 
of, 1305; supplied by cities, 138, 139, 222, 
334, 352, 75°, 829, 942, 947-9, 953, 955, 988, 
993, 1005, 1562, 1564; tax for passing the 
Straits, 673, 679; see Men of war, Mer¬ 
chantmen, and Warships. 

Shoe industry, 1222. 

Shol, coins of, 1324. 

Shopkeepers, 178, 1260 ; owners, 688, 1018. 

Shops, 100, 176, 245, 300, 596, 1222, 1390. 

Shortage, of currency, 393, 403; of food, see 
Food; of supplies, see Supplies. 

Siberia, 535, 540, 546, 548, 1447; gold mines 
of, 447. 

Siberian animal style, 548. 

Sicilian, bankers, 787, 795; kingdom of 
Hieron II, 1249, see Hieron II; pigs, 358, 
1162; rapix°s> I2 54- 

Sicily, 25, 230, 757, 1144, 1190, 1265, 1336, 
1415; currency, 124, 1467; Greek cities of, 
47, 91; Greeks in, 123, 129, 251; industry, 
1336: metal, 376,1337, pottery, 1207; slaves, 
781, revolts of, 756, 757, S07, 1508; tax- 
collection, 337, 967, 968, 1561, 1567, 1569, 
1578; trade, 93, 120-2, 293, 396, 680, 691, 
712, 786, 797, 1254, 1267, in grain, 122, 359, 
125a. 

Sicyon, 14, 15, 38, 142, 2x2, 748, 1450, 1467; 
coinage of, 628. 

Side, 784, 785, 949,1480; coinage of, 657, 802, 
97 2 - 

Sidi Gaber, 1412. 

Sidon, 227, 460, 462, 519, 847, 1323, 1325, 
1538; coinage, 1356; coins of, 76, 88, 1324; 
colonies of, 341, 520, 1401, 1402; helleniza- 
tion, 130, 341, 519, 1071, 1401, 1443, 1536; 
industry, 861, trade in products of, 864, 
glass, 698, metal, 1065; mercenaries, 150, 
1222, 1401; mint of, 136, 399; stelae, 150, 


474, 535, 1222, 1260, 1401; trade, 80, 227, 
228, 341, 1264; weights of, 453, 454. 

Siege engines, 940, 1083, 1232, 1625; see 
Military engines. 

Sila, forests of, 1256. 

Silk, 387, 1167,1612; dresses, trade in, 1257; 
industry of Cos, 221, 240, 241, 243, 1223; 
route from China, 456, 696, 697, 864, 1024, 
1243,1539 ; stuffs, trade in, 1228,1245,1258. 

Sillyon, 1480. 

Silvaey 640. 

Silver, 105,230,556, 57 2 . 6 57 . ** 1 °, H 7 2 . n 74 * 
1175, 1277; trade in, 232, 396, 586; articles 
of, Anatolian, 651, Egyptian, 375, 376, 
1353, 1411, Greek, 103, 114; of Italy, 651, 
Pergamon, 650, 1478, S. Russia, no, 596, 
Syria, 433, 534, 540, 699, 1447, Thrace, 
1x4-16; as capital, 1x71, 1282; confisca¬ 
tion of, 940, 1003, 1004; gifts of, 1256; 
income of Ptolemies in, 1150-2; industry, 
12x5, 1216; mines: of Asia Minor, 447, 
657, 826, 1529, of Chalcidice, 1x73, of 
Cyprus, 1170, 1173, 1613, of Egypt, 297, 
of Greece, 163, 1146, 1213, 1508, see 
Laurium, of India, 1172, of Macedonia, 
2 52> 75 8 > of Pergamon, 556, 658, of 
Seleucids, 1175, 1614; mining, 163, 1613; 
plate, 92, 106, 108, 112, 113, 123, 165, 174, 
374-6, 760, 919,1212,1216,1257,1411, 1451, 
1490, 1554, as capital, 1171, 1204; ratio to 
copper, see Ratio; relation to gold, 1353; 
smiths, 375, 699, 1216, 1277; supply: of 
Egypt, 381, 384, 386, 394, 396, 414, 7x2, 
* 353 > * 3 8 7 . of Italy, 123, of Near 
East, 659, 1353, of Rome, 1290, 1529, of 
Seleucids, 447,1490. 

Simalus of Cyprus, 922, 1554. 

Sinai, 297, 387; copper mines, 1173. 

Sind, 78. 

Sinope, 592, 832, 1221, 1456, 1470; coinage, 
X356,1456; clearing-house for metal trade, 
572; economic conditions, 674, 977, 978, 
1179, 1273; industry: steel production, 
1217; jars of, 93, 109, 593, 744, 831, 1331, 
1334, i486, 1530, 1531; political conditions, 
35. i 8 5 . 578 , 590. 663, 665,674, 677, 953, 977, 
999. j 4 8 5. 1577; t^de, 107, 109, 573, 586, 
593. 594. 630, 665, 677, 830, 831, 1253, 1264, 
1456. 1530-2. 

Siphnos, 1512. 

Sipylus, Mount, 1449. 

Sirkap, 428, 544. 

Sirku (temple slaves), 1435. 

Sirmium, 120. 

Sirsukh, 545. 

ctit7 }pa a-TTOfunpa, 337. 
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OLTrjpecnov, 1339. 
oiro<fy6\aKC.S) 1562. 

< 7tTO(j)vXaKia , 1562 . 

(JLTOKd7T7]\oi, 12^6, I2*]*] y 1628 . 

(TLToXoyoi, 280, 896, 1283, 1287. 

oltwv , of Cyrenaica, 1398. 

airwvai, 232, 235, 253, 486, 1124, 1269, i486. 

Sitonia , 620, 1469. 

CTITCOVIkov 9 235, 1373. 

VLTCOVIOV, 1339 * 

airo?, 1339; fiaaiXiKos, 1392. 

Situlae, 113, 1334. 

aAicrrai', 1087, 1596. 

Skenai, 866, 867, 1540. 
uKTjviTai (Arabs), 866. 
gk€tt 7}, see Patronage. 

Skerdilaidas, raids of, 203, 1365. 

OKtyirai , 242, 243, 1179. 

OKvrevs, 1277* 

Slavery, 1030, 1132, 1258, 1260, 1357, 1375, 
1465, 1468; in Asia Minor, 1106, 1261; in 
Bithynia, 782; in Egypt, 321, 322, 343, 
1393, 1394, 1547; policy of Ptolemies, see 
Ptolemies; in Greece, 321, 343, 1365, 1394; 
Orientzl, 1401; in Pergamene kingdom, 
1106; in Seleucid Empire, 1261, 1435; sale 
into: for debts, 894, 953, 1003, 1547, of 
free citizens, 625, 626, 781, 942, by pirates, 
see Pirates, by robbers, 203; of popula¬ 
tion of cities, 203, 606, 752, 766, 1002, 1259, 
1458, of prisoners of war, 147, 148, 204, 
1365; transformation of bondage into, 
342, 782, 783, 1515; see Enslavement. 
Slaves, 781, mi, 1112, 1119, 1465, 1600; 
abduction of, 203, 1360; in the army, 767, 
942, 1435, I S 02 ^ I 5 ° 7 ? i* 1 Asia Minor, 670, 
672, 1259, 1435, I S 21 ? r S 22 5 associations of, 
691, 1062, mi; asylia for, 754, 1549; in 
Babylonia, 471, 537,. 538, 1261, 1435; in 
Cos, 242-5, declaration of, 342, 343; in 
Egypt, 203, 321, 322, 536, 1099, 1138, 1154, 
1393 ; of, 227, 565, 783; in Greece, 96, 
97, 207, 225, 623, 625,1126, 1133,1136,1149, 
1258, 1259, 1515; hiring out of, 163, 182, 
1116; home-bred {olKoyevels, 7 rapdTpo<f>oi), 
538,691,1261,1367,1465,1468,1502; labour 
of, 96, 97, 163, 179, 207, 208, 225, 322, 421, 
565, 670, 754 . 756 . 77 ^ 798 .1127, 1 X 99 . I2 37 ? 
1260, 1261, 1521: in agriculture, 97, 178, 
243,489. 5 2 4r 7 8i > 7 8 4. 806, iro6,1116,1158, 
1159, 1182, 1184, 1196, 1260, 1261, 1302, 
domestic, 670, 1127, 1205, 1227, 1483, in 
industry, 100, 243, 322, 564, 1106, 1116, 
1157, 1159, 1222, 1228, 1260, 1261, 1273, in 
mines, 806,1116,1219,1220, 1260, in trade, 
322, 1416; Aaot as slaves, see XaoL ; libera- 
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tion of, 208, 942-4, 948; in Macedonia, 
251; manumissions, see Manumissions; 
numbers of, 97, 203, 627, 1127, 1146, 1258- 
60, 1366,1367,1393,1465,1466,1606; peda- 
gogues, 1087;price of, 190, 537, 627; protec¬ 
tion of, from piracy, 197; in Pergamon, see 
Pergamon; public (S^oaioi), 239, 670,691, 
mi, 1117, 1260; ransom, 199, 202, 204; 
registration of, 346, 1402; requisition of, 
1013; revolts of, 140, 756, 757, 798, 807, 
808, 938,1106,1502,1504,1508; in Rhodes, 
675, 690, 691, 1149; Roman, 751, 783, 784, 
975; 1259; royal, 564, 565, 1435; sacred, 
280, 282, 321, 322, 343, 469, 506, 515, 537, 
57 6 > 7 8 3> Io(,2 > 110 3> iio 4> I1 57> I2 6o, 1282, 
1307, 1383, 1396, 1435, in Seleucid Empire, 
487 ; 496 , 5 i 7 ; 522, 1435 ; supply of, 97, 
781-4, 806, 1258-62, 1465, 1466; taxes on, 
242, 3 t 6 , 3 22 ; 346, 47 1 ; 954 ; 994 ; 1260, 1261, 
1563, 1576; tax-collectors of Piso, 987 ; 
technitai, 1117; trade, 627, 691, 777, 778, 
781-4, 786, 787, 806, 826, 959,1258-60,1262, 
1445, X 5 X 5 . 1516, T 53 2 ; in Asia Minor, 782, 
783, 828, 1262, 1515, in Delos, 756, 778, 788, 
794 ? 795 ? 798 , 1262, 1515, in Egypt, 351, 
3 8 3 ? 3 8 5 ? 536 , 1276, 1393 ? 1394 , 1401, 1402 
(regulations concerning, 1242, 1260, taxes 
on, 322), of the Euxine, 586, 675, 831,1484, 
of Greece, 92, 836,1515, 1532, of Italy, 756, 
781, 836, 1259, 1262, 1267, 1540, 1646, of 
pirates, see Piracy, of publicani, 782, 828, 
1515; wealth of, 205, 1146. 

Smelting of metals, 1173, 1213, 1215, 1220. 

Smugglers, 897. 

Smuggling, 305, 411. 

Smyrna, 149, 813, 1158, 1230, 1274, 1346, 
1449, r 5x4; asylia, 1363, 1440; city army, 
1472; coinage, 972, 1356, 1480; economic 
conditions, 532, 1273; freedom granted, 
526; immunity, 466, 528; industry, terra¬ 
cottas, 616; political conditions, 35, 137, 
462, 530, 938, 943, 993, 1343, 1344, 1349, 
1472; trade, 525, 672, 1264, 1265. 

Soap, 309. 

Sobk (or Sobek), club of the god, 1499; 
temple of, 1383. 

Social, problems in Greece, 612; revolu¬ 
tions, 605, 610-13, 615, 617, 722, 739, 751, 
755? 757? 933? 943? 944? 94», 1028,1125,1128, 
1134, 1365; see Civil .wars. 

Socialism, 1367, 1368. 

Societas Bithynica , 979, 1571. 

Societates vedigalium publicorum p. R. (or 
societaies publicanorum), 748, 749, 812, 
965, 966, 968, 970, 977, 1568. 

Societies of tax farmers in Egypt, 273. 
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Socii of Rome, 526, 963, 1014, 1016,1017. 

Socrates, son of Nicomedes III, 828. 

Soda, 309, 310. 

Sogdiana, 78,131,477, 542, 543, 545, 547,549. 

Sogenes, 799. 

Soil, exhaustion of, in Greece, 98; poverty 
of, in Greece, 91, 204. 

Soknopaios, temple of, 886. 

Soknopaiou Nesos, 722, 886. 

Soldiers, owners of slaves, 321, 1260, 1438; 
pay of, 890, 1339; supply of, to the 
Romans, 751, 991, 994, see Levies of; of 
Egypt, 321, 326, 327, 403, 880, 881, 890; of 
Pergamon, 649, 1450, 1522; see Cleruchs, 
Military colonies, Settlements, Settlers. 

Soli, coinage of, 1356. 

Solon, son of Attalus, 1476. 

Somaliland, 381, 384, 386, 711, 713, 918, 922, 
923, 927, 1246, 1247, 1269, 1271, 1462. 

odiLara, 205, 783, 1365, 1393, 1515; Aai/ca, 
341-3; AatVa iXevdepa, 340, 342; ovra 
oiKCTtKa, 343. 

Sopeithes, 1172. 

Sophilus, 254, 1360, 1412. 

Somatius, 1515. 

Sosander, 1520. 

Sosibius, minister of Philopator, 707, 709, 
731, 1220. 

Sosiphon, 354. 

Sostratus, 398, 1235. 

Sosus, 1416. 

Sotacus, 1624. 

Sotades, 86. 

Soteria, 41, 197, 219, 1317. 

Ua)TrjpL)(Os BlOvvos , 288. 

Spain, 80,91,93, 228,396, 580,581,865,1353; 
mines of, 1212, 1214, 1219, 1290. 

arravts oLtov , 952. 

a-navoavrla , 1372, 

Sparta, 24, 608; coinage, 186, 446, 628, 1429; 
coin hoard, 1416; economic conditions, 
4 b 95? 96> 205-9, 2I2 > 2 47? 618, II28 > 1146, 
1366; industry, pottery, 616, 1461; politi¬ 
cal conditions, 19, 26, 31, 32, 36, 37, 42, 56, 
195, 208, 608, 611, 947; serfs, 1185. 

Spartacus, 1508. 

Spartocids, 595-9, 770, 1162, 1270. 

Spartocus II. ruler of Bosporus, 595. 

Spartocus III, 216, 597. 

Speculation, 168, 172. 

Sphaerus, 1131, 1367, 1594. 

Spices, 84, 92,107,174, 366,387,392, 409? 546, 
1165, 1245, 1391. 

Sponges, 210, 211. 

oraStcur/W, 1036. 

Stadiasmus Maris Magni, 1036. 


ardfivoiy 1502. 

Stamps, on jars, see Jars; on pottery, 1479; 
on tiles, 109. 

Standard of coinage, 185, 229, 399, 442. 461, 
712, 1278, 1292, 1294, 1295, 1494; see 
Attic, Phoenician, Ptolemaic, Rhodian; 
of weights, 451, 454, 455,1297, 1299,1300. 
aracnaaTal , 412. 
arams, 877. 
araTaptoVy 1515. 

State, control, 272, 273, 291, 729, 731, 1029, 
1242, 1288, 1309, 1310; economy of the 
East, 1031; ownership by the king of, see 
Ownership; property, revenues from, 
444; theory of, 271-3. 

oraQiioLy 285, 334, 518, 893, 1385, 1547, see 
Quarters. 

aradfLol (itineraries, geographical works), 
1033j io35? 1038; napdiKOL, 1583. 
oraQpLOS pacnXiKos, 1433. 

Statues, 106, 122, 123, 394, 799, 1178. 

Steel, production of, 1217-19. 

<JT€(f>CLVLTLK6s <f>6pOSy 4 ^ 9 * 

oT€(j>avoi, see Crowns. 

Stein, Sir Aurel, 66, 859, 1246, 1428. 
Stephanephoria , 667. 

Stephanus Byzantius, 842. 

Stewards, 1146; of the king of Egypt 
(oiVovo/xoi), see oeconomi; of the dioecetes 
Apollonius, 419. 

309. 

Stipendium, 982, 1000, 1001, 1578. 

Stoa (philosophy), 1121, 1602. 

Stoic philosophy, 1071, 1426. 

Stoicism, 1347, 1426, 1523. 

Stoics, 192, 268, mo, 1123, 1130-2, 1359, 
1426, 1593, 1594, 1602. 
aroXdpxqs, 1275. 
oroXturai, 1092. 

Stolus, 922, 1554. 

Stone, 297, 298, 300; bullets, 639; cutters, 
guild of, 298; precious, see Precious; 
quarrying of, 1176; see Quarries. 
Storehouses, 228, 355, 397, 588, 639, 661, 742, 
780, 830,1116, 1267, 1342, 1370, 1398, 1416, 
1481; royal, in Egypt, 280, 302, 314, 328, 
389, 406, 1151; see drjoavpol. 

Strabo, 45,47,120,333,506,536,573,576,577, 
588, 589, 673, 681, 684, 685, 783, 784, 794, 
807, 821, 822, 830, 838, 839, 843, 847, 860, 
861, 864-6, 929, 933, 956, 1004, 1006, 1007, 
1039, 1040, 1138, 1171, 1557, 1649. 

Straits, cities of, 29, 35, 392, 673, 1145, IX 59? 
1230, 1577; control over, 31, 591, 609, 663, 
773? 82 7? 935? 99$, * 2 5 0 ? *5 12 ? J 5 T 3; fisheries 
of, 1177. 
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Stratagems, 1082. 

Strategiai of Pergamon, 640, 1474. 

Strategos {arpar^yos), in Asia Minor, 559, 
576, 640, 641, 644, 976 ? 1481; in Egypt, 257, 
339. 344. 7^5. 7 22 . 928, 1381, 1389, 1588; 
in Greece, 528, 609, 611, 612, 1361; in 
Parthia, 859; in Seleucid Empire, 436, 
440, 484-6, 514, 856, 857, 1442, 1585; 
avTOKparajp (Antigonus), 158; - epistates , 

857 - 

Stratiarches and satrap of Susa, 859. 
Straton, dynast in Syria, 1533; tyrant of 
Amisus, 1007, 1580; of Lafiipsacus, philo¬ 
sopher, 1146, 1212. 

Stratonax, 765, 766. 

Stratonice, wife of Seleucus I, 165, 232, 438, 
463, 1354, 1434, 1490; wife of Eumenes II, 
838, 1518. 

Stratonicea in Caria, 463, 506, 507, 684, 771, 
775. 809, 824, 937, 941, 945, 956,1009, 1441, 
1480, 1523, 1564; on the Caicus, 1476. 
Stratonicea, festival at Delos, 1434. 
Stratonos Pyrgos, 843. 

Street entertainers, 1087. 

Strikes, 339, 411, 4r3, 725, 877, 898, 908, 913, 
I 549* 

Stromblichus, 142. 

Strymon (Struma), 117. 

Studs, 292, 385, 563. 
aTVTrmov, 302, 305. 

<TTV7TTT)pta (djvtf), 298. 

Stymphalia, 141. 

Subscriptions, for public objects, 151, 217, 
218, 335, 621, 810, 947, 1123, 1339, 1349, 
1463, 1464, 1467, 1512. 

Subsidies, political, 381, 401, 410, 644, 1149, 
1295; to temples, 644, 884. 

Sudines, 1624. 

Sugar (aa/cyapov), 1167, l6ll. 
oiryyevrjs, 1389. 
avyyiwpyoi, 1499. 
ovyypa<j>al, 337, 967. 
crvyypa<f>o<f>vXa£, *] 22 , 
ovyxX’qpos, 286. 

Suicides in Greece, 1329. 

Suidas, 2, 1345-7. 
avKo<f>avr€ tat, 725. 
ov Aav, 194. 
avXr)<ns 9 1527- 

Sulla, 45, 1313, 1507, 1561; army of, 939-41, 
946, 947, ISS7J coinage, 960, 972, 1504; 
contributions to, 948, 949, 953-5, 994, 
1006; Ephesian speech, 825, 826, 943, 944; 
fines imposed by, 962,963; grant of privi¬ 
leges, 749, 9555 navy, 942, 947,963; politi¬ 
cal activity, 751, 825, 939-42, 944-7, 1016, 
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I 5°4. 1560; relations to temples, 748, 940, 
942; system of tax-collection, 945, 954, 
966, 997, 999, 1560, 1561. 
avXXvatSf 1527. 

Sulphur, 396, 1415. 

Sulpicius Rufus, Servius, 996. 
ovppoXov, 197. 

Sumerian Empire, 77. 

avpL<f> 4 povra (ro> fiaoi Act), 53°. x 443* 
avppiaxiKa, 1502, 

avpfxaxoL, 150, 526, 809, 810, see Symmachia. 

Sun, Great, god, 808, 1523. 

a way coy at , 1081, 1650, 

avvaycovLoral , 1 085. 

avvayopaaTiKos (jrvpos or ctitos), 316. 

awaXXdyfiara , abolition of, 1509. 

(jvvrjyopiKov , 1094. 
ovvqyQpo t, 1094, 1600, 1651. 
owevTCLKats noXefios , 1607. 

Sunium, 1617. 

ovvoSiapxai, 865; see Caravan leaders. 
crwoSoi, 733, 1505. 

orVoSos' yecopycjv ISicov, 1499. 1647, see 
otvratis, 283, 308, 337, 464, 648, 707, 714, 
884, 1161; see Contracts. 

Supervision (tVicr/ce^is), by government in 
Egypt: of agriculture, 290, 303, 1197, of 
artisans, 301, of city inhabitants, 421, of 
draught animals, 292, of finances of Greek 
cities in dominions, 334, 335, of land 
registration, 275, medical, of burials, 1092, 
1093, of oil mills, 303, of professional 
associations, 1063, of taxes, 326, 328, 329, 
of textile industry, 377, of trade, 305, 308, 
311, 928, 929, 1390, of work, 286, 320, 327; 
in Asia Minor, of cultivation of land, 465. 
Supplies, requisition of, 315; shortage of, 
9 h 92. 

Sureties (eyyuoi), 273, 290, 328-30, 708, 888, 
907, 922, 1498, 1555. 

Surgical instruments, 1089, 1171, 1599, 1650. 

ZvpLa a, 438. 

ovptai (woollen stuffs), 308. 

Zvpov lAatOV, 385, 1417 5 £vp(OV KtUpLT], 1366. 
Surplus (imyevTjtia), profit of collectors, 280, 
3 ° 4 . 328, 3 2 9 - 

Surveys, 257, 275, 276, 1381. 

Susa, 77, 85, 86, 90, 428, 436, 480, 491, 1321, 
1326, 1425; coin hoard, 1324; see Seleuceia 
on the Eulaeus. 

Susiane, 66, 457, 480, 863, 1164-6; metal 
industry, 863. 
ovoTTjpa XpvaaopiKOV, 507. 

Sutores, 1526. 

Swineherds, 293. 

Swords, factory of, 113. 
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Symmachia (cru/Lt/xa^ta), 36, 216, 526, 589, 
I 343 > 1344 * * 347 . I 5 22 - 

Sympolity (aiyxTroAiTeia), 175, 181, 204, 223, 
224, 666, 667, 669, 671, 672, 775, 1348, 
1354 . 1355 . 1370 . 1 5 I 3 * 

Synnada, quarries, 1176, 

Synnomus, 716. 

Synoecism (owoiKtafios), 137, 140, 155, 156, 
181, 182, 224, 229, 237, 251, 493, 645, 649, 
856, 1348, 1349 . 1477- 

Syracosia-Alexandria, ship, 1236, 1257,1584. 

Syracuse, 395, 415, 592, 797; currency, 124, 
125; metal industry, 123. 

Syria, Persian domination of, 83-5,105,1163, 
1322, 1324, 1643; trade, 85, 89, 90, 93, 104, 
1033: caravan, 79, 80, 84, 173, grain, 89, 
172. Northern, economic structure, 79, 
81, 1323. Pre-Hellenistic, 423, trade, 88, 
572, 1326. Ptolemaic dominion, 8, 13, 16, 
17,22, 27, 29,30,478,917,1401: administra¬ 
tion, 340, 344-6, 1165; bondage, 782, 1394; 
exports to Egypt, 226-8, 293, 297, 359, 381, 
384. 385. 389. 397. ii 73 . 1253, 1370, 1371, 
1400,1413,1414,1538,1553; fiscal organiza¬ 
tion, 337, 340, 341, 34s. 349; foreigners in, 
346; Greeks in, 341, 352; Aaot in, 508, 511, 
enslavement of, see Aaoi; policy towards 
natives, 519; religious policy, 438, 439; 
revenue from, 352, 455, 1152, 1403; trade, 
30, 227, 228, 1414, in slaves, 1260, 1393, 
1394,1402. Roman province, 870,933,1024, 
1572, 1578, 1580: conditions in cities, 486, 
980-982, 1001; economic conditions, 981, 
1021, 1170; exactions of Roman leaders, 
983.984.993.994.996.1002,1003,1008,1013; 
fiscal organization, 965, 999; industry, 
glass, 1024, trade in, 546,1646,1648; levies 
for army and navy, 993; organization of, 
974, 980, 1001, see Pompey; Parthian in¬ 
vasion, 955, 990, 1009, 1010; pirates, 984; 
political conditions, 980^-5, 1002, 1008, 
1649; revenue from, 1155; taxes, 982,1569, 
collection of, 967, 968, 982, 983, 988, 1001; 
trade, 985, 1024, 1025, 1539, caravan, 981; 
tyrannies, 982, 1003, 1004, 1580; villages, 
1104, 1441; wars in, 984, 985, 1001, 1002. 
Seleucid domination, 251, 425, 426, 428, 
460, 485, 499) 513) 52i), 793 ; agriculture, 
618, 697, 1253; city coinage, 659; coins, 
circulation of, 656, 657, 1503; colonization 
of, 478,491; economic conditions, 509, 510, 
1156; industry, 698, 699, trade in products 
of, 698: faience, 1010, ion, glass, 539, 698, 
1446,1538,1539, trade, 546, 795,1646,1648, 
mosaics, 793, 1227, 1540, pottery, 651-4, 
855, 1350; orientalization, 523; political 


conditions, 27, 52, 68, 69, 71, 429, 478, 696, 
697. 7k3. 1559; religious policy, 437-9; 
routes to the harbours of, 865, 1243, 1244; 
temple-cities, 511; trade, 778, 781, 785, 
868, 1253, 1264, 1268, 1273, 1323, i486; 
villages, 512. Under Successors, 11-13, 
1054; colonies, 137,148; economic develop¬ 
ment, 158; trade, 160,169,172, caravan, 169. 

Syrian, artists at Delos, 702, 1491, 1519; 
captives in Egypt, 203, 1365, 1366; coin 
hoards, 448, 449, 462, 656, 659, 743, 805, 
868, 1352, 1353; cults in Egypt, 438, 439, 
1429; desert, tribes of, 80, 516; gods, 438, 
702, 704, 1518; slaves, 536, 1514; wheat in 
Egypt, 366, 1164; woollen stuffs in Egypt 
(tTvptai ), 308,1390. 

Syrians (Zvpoi), in Egypt, 327, 1366, 1393. 

Syro-Anatolian faience, 1010, 1011. 

Syros, 1359. 

Tabae, 937, 945, 956, 1009,1476, 1564, 1649. 

Tabernarii , 1526. 

Taenarum, temple of, 152, 1364. 
ra<f>p(Opvx°b Il6o. 

™rn, 443 * 

Taho, a dwarf, 747. 

Tailors, 1277. 

Tal Atchana, 1323. 

Talmud, 468. 

Taman peninsula, 546, 594, 595, 599, 770. 

TafJLLCLS, 308, 486 ; aiTCDVLKCUV, 629; OTpttTltl)- 
Tl KOiV, 629 * 

Tanagra, 167, 170, 213, 214. 

Tanais, 106, 108, 1243, 1263. 

Tanturah (Dora), 1349. 

Tar, 91,232, 236, 252,385, 556, 565, 828,1168, 
1176,1255) 1375 ; P rices of ) 2 3 6 - 

rapaxai, 140, 209, 224, 225, 722, 757, 1527, 
1542. 

Tarcondimotus, dynast, 976, 977. 

Tarentum, coinage, 125; industry, 183: 
metal, 123, 124, 376, 760,1337, trade, 1333, 
1337) 1447) pottery, 124, 1406, 1415, terra¬ 
cottas, 616, textiles, 124, trade, 122; trade, 
H 3 ) 797 ) 1257, 1336. 

Tapi\€VTaL, 1062, 1093) *544* 

rapixos, 1179, 1254. 

Tariff, compensatory, 377, 1648, protective, 
394, 1242, 1648, of Palmyra, 863; of 
remuneration of workers, 303, 306. 

Tam, W. W., 389,457,542, 543,545,550,551, 
626, 627,1493. 

Tarsians, 1005. 

Tarsus, 463, 650, 1002-5, I00 7 ) I0I °) I 34 °) 
1578, 1580; coinage, 76, 1356; industry: 
linen, 975, terracottas, 616, 1462. 
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Taska, 468. 

Tatas, 1093,1544. 

Tathemis, 735. 

Taurians, 586, 769; pirates, 608, 609, 676, 
767. 

Tauromenium, 1562. 

Taurus, 21, 81, 625, 1175. 

Tavium, 837,1629. 

Tax, collectors, 320, 328, 329, 351, 518, 748, 
882, 888, 889, 905, 946, 966, 978, 987, 1310, 
1390, I 39 6 ’ i S 6 7 > , ! 5 68 : Se/carwvai, 337, 
Xoyevral, 328, rrpaKTOpes, 2 ’ J ’ J , 889, 1382, 
1547, TfXwvai , 273, 296, 297, 328, 349, 405, 
725, 966, 970, 1402, 1403, 1463, 1561, 1567, 
1568; contracts, 328-30, 338, 411, 817, 967, 
1560, 1563, 1570, 1573, see Pactiones ; de¬ 
faulters, 907; farmers, 159, 233, 234, 241-4, 
27 3 ,328-33. 337 . 338 . 345 . 349 . 354 , 518,669, 
7°8, 725, 782, 785, 888, 889, 904, 962, 966, 
970, 1017, 107 r, 1115, 1283, 1310, 1386, 
1401-3, 1498, 1560, see Publicani and 
Societates publicanorum ; laws: of Hieron 
II (Lex Hieronica ), 337, 395, 968, 1578; of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, see Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, see also vopoi tcA o>vikoI ; lists, 182, 
241-3, 245; payers, 317, 328, 329, 725, 751, 
752, 906, 962, 968, 983, 1374,1507; receipts, 
257 , 1392 - 

Taxation, 443-5, 1046, 1079, 1475, 1567; of 
Alexander the Great, 443, 444; in Asia 
Minor, 139,337,464-7, 47 G ^ cities of, 138, 
139, 182, 242, 337, 338, 466, 467, 531, 644, 
667, 669, 672, 1355, 1374, 1434, 1644, see 
Roman (below); of Attalids, 466, 562, 804, 
813, 814, 957, 1157, 1440, 1450, 1526, 1561, 
1563; in Babylonia, 468, 470, 471, 514-16; 
in Byzantium, 673,679; in Cos, 241-3,693, 
1374 ,1489; in Delos, 233-5, 242; in Egypt, 
227, 256, 257, 273, 279, 283, 285-7, 290, 
293 - 7 , 3°2, 3 ° 3 » 3 ° 5 , 3 ° 9 , 3 I0 > 312-14, 3 l6 , 
322, 323, 325 - 3 b 354 , 385, 4 ° 4 , 47 °, 47 b 
648, 7°7, 7i°, 890-2, 906, 912, 1071, 1152, 
1283, 1286, 1296, 1347, 1392, 1499, in 
Egyptian dominions, 334-8, 340, 344-6, 
348, 349, 35 1 , 418, 469^71, 1402; in Greece, 
206,471,1392; Greek cities, 241-3,619,620, 
669, 753, I0 47 , 1374 J Greek islands, 140, 
680; in Judaea, 467-9, 472, 999-1001, 1577, 
1578; in Macedonia, 252, 471, 633, 1172; 
in Palestine, 346, 349, 445 , 467-70, 1402, 
1563; in Persian Empire, 83, 139, 443-5, 
464, 469, 470, 1151; at Rhodes, 679, 1512; 
Roman, 466,471, 812-14,817,937,945,946, 
954 , 957 , 962, 965-7 1 , 974 , 97 8 , 982, 983, 
987-91, 994, 997,999-1001,1005,1017,1288, 
1450, 1560, 1561, 1563, 1567-9, 1572, 1575, 
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1577 , 1578; in Seleucid Empire, 346, 349, 
443 , 445 , 464-72, 5 i 4 , 516, 5 i 7 , 522, 528-30, 
541,562,642,648, 845,860,1104,1402,1434, 
1435 , 1477 , i 5 2 6, 1561; of Successors, 138- 
40, 152. 

Taxes, adaeratio , 466, 1577; arrears of, 708, 
724, 751, 884, 893, 901, 967—9; assessment 
of, 329, 340, 443, 466-8, 518, 812, 968,1450; 
auction of, 316, 338, 418; collection of: 
in Egypt, 283,327-30,337,33 8 , 340 , 345 , 349 , 
35 1 , 354 , 415, 7o8, 724, 901, 906, 967, 968, 
1094, 1300, 1310, 1499, 1500, by Romans, 
466, 817, 945, 946, 954, 955, 962, 965-8, 970, 
982, 983, 987-9, 997, 1000, 1005, 1288, 13x0, 
1560, 1561, 1567-9, 1573, 1578, in Seleucid 
Empire, 466, 468, 469, 1561; exemption 
from, 153, 309, 349, 528, 529, 609, 643, 669, 
714 , 749 , 956, 966, 971, 997 , 1170, 1450; 
farming of, 243, 256, 327-30, 335, 966, 970, 
1:396, 1397; immunity from, see Immun¬ 
ity; payments of in kind, see Kind, in 
money , see Money, pars quanta and quota , 
see Pars ; reduction of, see Reduction; 
remission of, 337, 466, 467, 642, 713, 714, 
812, 880, 938, 945, 997, 1434, 1546, partial, 
643, 982, 997,1476; responsibility for, 328, 

329 * 345 * 354 , 708, 725* 9 ° 7 , i 3 <> 5 > * 3 }°* * 399 , 
1550; avyypa ^ aC , 337, 967; supervision of, 
326, 328, 329; underwriter of, 326. 

Taxes, awirma, 293; on apiaries, 296; paid 
by artisans, 316, 445, 471; attrum coro - 
nariutn , 987, 988; on baths, 312, 313; on 
beans, 337; on beer, 308, 904; on business 
transactions, 316, 444, 445, 1392; on cattle, 
242, 295, 337, 340, 344, 346, 444, 445, 471, 
see Scriptura ; city, 334, 337. 445 , 464, 
528-30, 642-4; on commerce, 229, 233, 316, 
337, 385, 445; on deroi , 1526; paid by 
cleruchs, 285-7, 290, 293, 327, 562, 1404, 
1600; on corn, 335,337,1287; on crops, 279, 
303, 467, 957; crowns, see Crowns; on 
dates, 467; decuma , see Decuma ) Se/cdnj, 
see SeKaTT ]; SiaAavpa , 1115; on domestic 
animals, 295; on donkeys, 314; on draught 
animals, 242, 314; for embankments, 286; 
emergency, 471, 531, 750, 751, 1566; evarov , 
1550; on fish, 297; on fisheries, 337, 1644 ; 
on foodstuffs, 242; on foreigners, 323; on 
forest products, 337; on frankincense, 242; 
on fruits, 467; Galatica , 1563; on gardens, 
290; gate-toll, 335'7; on g ra pes, 467; for 
guard service, 286, 1386; head, 962, 1092, 
1566; on horses, 293; on house rents 242; 
on houses, 316, 954, 962,. 994, 1563, 1566; 
on industry, 242, 337; on inheritance, 316; 
on inns, 1628; Karaypa 316“; on kitchen 
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gardens, 290; land, 444, 1194, i n Asia 
Minor, 179, 562, 671, 1564, in Egypt, 279, 
286, 291, 345, 404, 714,1500, in Greece, 748, 
in Seleucid Empire, 464, 466-9, 562, 1434, 
1526, 1563, 1577; on landing places, 316; 
paid by landowners, 290, 316, 337; by 
A not , 338, 340, 562, 648, 710, 713, 1104; by 
lawyers, 1094; on lupin, 337; medical, 242, 
286, 1092, 1600; on metics, 235, 242; paid 
by military settlers, 467, 1450; on millet, 
337; on monopolies, 316; on movable 
property, 340; on nitre, 310, 904; on 
observation towers, 242, 243; on oil, 303, 
3°5> 1389; on olive groves, 337, 643; on 
olive oil, 643; on olives, 467; on orchards, 
336, 337? on paper, 312; on pasturage, 
337? 445? x 3 86 ; on pastures, 295, 302, 346, 
817; personal, 242, 444, 445, 471, 962, 994; 
on pigeons, 294 ; nXoiojv Ev^parov, 471 ; 
for police in the desert, 1482; poll-tax, 
see Poll-tax; portoria , 471, 812, 814, 817, 
946, 957? 965? 9 g 2, 988, 1561, 1567; on pro¬ 
duce of fields, 337; on producers, 242; 
professional, 242; on property, 316; on 
prostitutes, 242; for registration of docu¬ 
ments, 316, 445, 471; residential, 242; on 
retail trade, 242; for use of roads, 316,444, 
471; royal, in Egypt, 334, 335, 337, 349, 

469, in Pergamon, 642-4, in Seleucid 
Empire, 467, 469-71? 5 1 4~i6, 528-30, 1104; 
paid by royal peasants, 279, 290, 327, 404, 
414, 469, 562, 1102, 1382, 1384; on sales, 
233? 235, 445 ? 47 i? 987? 1574 ; salt, 309, 346, 
469-71,1390,1396,1435; scriptura , 295,471, 
812, 814, 817, 946, 957, 965, 1561, 1569; on 
sesame oil, 337; on sheep, 1450; on ships 
(transit), 673, 679; on slaves, 242, 316, 322, 
346, 471, 954, 9941 1260, 1261, 1563, 1576; 
on sown land, 286, 714; on Syrian goods, 
227; on temples, 302, 464, 467, 506, 804, 
814; on textiles, 1390; tithe, 337, 466, 467, 

470, 562; tolls, 138, 444, 470, 679, 866; on 
transportation, 314; vectigal , see Vectigal ; 
for service of veterinaries, 1600; on vine 
estates, 1620; on vineyards, 242, 254, 283, 
290? 3°2, 3 2 7 ? 337 ? 354 ? 404? 642, 714, 7 2 9 ? 
884, 1384, 1404; on wheat, 235; on wine, 
242,302, 327,336,354,884; on wood, 242; on 
wool, 242. See d - no ^ opai , Contributions, 
Customs duties, Dues, eiafopaL , Extra¬ 
ordinary imposts, <)> 6 pos , oKTwpoXos eiV 
< t > opa y Tribute. 

Taxila, 428, 544? 545 ? 54 $, 1424? 1425? * 43 °? 
1433, *448; coin hoard, 1352. 

Taxilus, ally of Alexander, 544. 

Taygetus, Mount, 1169. 


Teachers, 519, 1087, 1088, 1117, 1124. 

Tebtunis, 257, 275, 297, 344, 361, 706, 717, 
731, 916, 1179, 1381-3, 1401, 1499? 1544. 

te'xvtj, 1077, 1089, 1116, 1131, 1177, 1181, 1182, 
1184, 1237, 1615. 

i Technical, devices, 98, 1180, 1236, 1237; 
efficiency, 179, 1077; improvements, 272, 
273? 362, 364? 365? 1200, 1219, 1230, 1237, 
1302, 1584; staff in army and navy, 686, 
1082,1083, of mines, 298; treatises, 1201-3. 

Technique, 1405, 1621, 1625, 1626; in archi- 
texture and engineering, 1233; in in¬ 
dustry, see Industry; metal working, 730, 
1212, 1213; mining, 1213-15, 1622; pottery, 
1208-10,1303,1407; steel production, 1218, 
1219; textile industry, 1222, 1224, 1227; 
toreutics, 1410. 

| Tecknitai , 146, 754, 1077, 1082, 1086, 1089, 
1113, 1116, 1117, 1119, 1131; wages of, 
1600, 1601; see Dionysiac technitai . 

Tectosages, 579. 

Tegea, 54. 

re%7 (taxes), 971, 1577; Kara yrjv , 444, see 
Tolls; TToXiTiKa , 643, see City taxes. 

Teles, 164, 409, 1340, 1419, 1590, 1594. 

reAecr/xa, 643. 

Tell-Far’a, 85, 1325. 

Telmessus, 336, 636, 640, 645-7? x 399 ? * 473 ? 
1474, 1477, 1519, coinage, 1417; taxes, 337, 
338 . # 

Telonai (reA<w<u), see Taxes. 

Teloneia, rock of, 178. 

T€Xct)V€LV , 1352 . 

Temallatus, a Gerrhaean, 702, 1492. 

Temnus, 644, 1449, 1514, 1565; coinage, 657, 
1480. 

Tempe, 633, 1471, 1480. 

Temples, 1122: in Asia Minor, 248, 439, 467, 
5°3“7? 5 IO > 579? 581, 672, 816, 849, 1280, 
1440, 1450? 1526; in Babylonia, 435, 436, 
512-16, 1384, 1424, 1427, 1428, 1443; in 
Bosporan kingdom, 770; see Delos, Delphi, 
Didyma; in Egypt, 265, 266, 709, 884, 885, 
f 902,1100,1378,1493: relations with Persian 
kings, 281, 412, with Pharaohs, 266, 281, 
with Ptolemies, 281-4, 4 12 ? 5°6? 712, 722, 
727, 884, 885, 887, 902,911,1383, 1384,1411, 
1545, *546; see Ephesus; in Greece, 748, 
940, 942; in Pergamene kingdom, 556, 560, 
562, 649, 1449, 1477, 1478, relations to 
Attalids, 644, 648, 649, 816, 1443, 1451, 
1474; in Persian Empire, 1103; in Pontus, 
5°5? 5°6? 576, 577? 816, 978, 1440, 1649; see 
Sardis; in Seleucid Empire, relations with 
the kings, 435, 505-7, 509-12, 516, 648, 695, 
696, 816, 1282, 1427, 1428, 1440, 1489. 
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Temples, accounts of, 190, 191, 231, 233-5, 
2 5 8 ? 259, 311, 796, 1255, 1373, 1374, 1490; 
accumulation of money, 263, 1171, 1278, 
1290; archives of, 513; artisans of, 322,506; 
associations connected with, 1062, 1063, 
1066; asylia , see Asylia ; banking, see 
Banking; business activity of, 436, 437, 
495? 5i3 ? 516; cities, 84, 190, 211, 212, 507, 
511? 5 2 9? 5 6 °? 839; coinage, 435, 1282,1418, 
1427; commercial activity, 322, 388, 576; 
contributions of, 506, 695, 696, 940; eco¬ 
nomic life, 78, 81, 230, 233-6, 257, 734,1383, 
1384,1443; employees, 191; factories, 322; 
farmers, 322; financial obligations to the 
crown, 282; gifts to, see Gifts; herds of, 
322, 506; imported goods delivered to, 
389; immunity, see Immunity; income 
from, 283; industry, 84, 300, 301, 305, 307, 
312, 322, 648, 1104, 1229; inviolability, see 
Inviolability; k&toikoi , 1440, 1441; land: 
in Asia Minor, 671, 672, 816, 1526, 1649; 
in Delos, 231, 234; in Egypt, 277, 280-4, 
289, 322, 714, 718, 727, 884, 906, 1200, 1375, 
1380,1384,1495,1496,1498,1500,1545,1546, 
1550; in Greece, 1181,1188,1368; in Perga- 
mon, 648, 1106, 1451, 1478; in Seleucid 
Empire, 465, 469, 493 ?. 494, 506, 507, 516, 
529, 1103, 1440; liturgies, 714; loans, see 
Loans; lords of, 265; oil mills, 303; 
patronage of, 904; patrons of, 899, 901, 
1550; presidents of, 282; prostitutes, 506, 
1383; revenues, 243, 283, 284, 354, 714, 
1384; slaves, see Slaves; State control 
over, 282, 648; -states, 27, 79, 81, 248, 348, 

430 , 439 ? 477 ? S° 3 ? 5 ° 5 - 7 ? S 10 "* 2 ? 6 49 ? 6 95 ? 
816, 837,1426,1440,1526; taxes, see Taxes; 
treasury, 230, 231, 1278, 1282, 1443; 
tribute of, 464, 804; urbanization of, 506, 
507; villages, 504-6, 510, 511, 1440; with¬ 
drawal of peasants to, see dvo 

Tenants, 179, 757, 758, 806, 815, 816, 1116, 
1149, 1181, 1182, 1186, 1188, 1613, 1617; of 
cleroiy 285, 524; hereditary, see Heredi¬ 
tary; of private landowners, 1099, 1199, 
1307; of the Roman State, 1307, 1308; 
royal, 251, 292, 293, 345, 4M? 4*9? §93? 8 97? 
905-8, 1062, iioi, 1154, 1194, 119 8 ? i3°7? 
1308; of sacred land, 280; short-term, 
278. 

Tenos, 198, 202, 221, 223, 693, 702, 764, 1359, 
1362, 1489,1492, 1598. 

Tenure of land, see Land. 

Teos, 137, 202, 643, 644, 662,1049,1065,1088, 
US 8 ? ! 3 S 5 ? i 37 o? 1475 ? i 4 8 L 1501? 1534 ? 
1647; asylia , 198, 201, 1362, 1363; coinage, 
1480; economic conditions, 181, 182, 465; 
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synoecism, 137, 140, 155, 156, 181, 182, 
I 34 8 ? 1349 ; taxation, 1355, 1374, 1434. 

Tephope, 1404. 

Terence, 163. 

Termessus, 128, 947, 948, 955, 976, 1401. 

Terracottas, 106, 122, 123, 170, 213, 214, 239, 
246, 319, 416, 533, 535, 575, 593, 616, 662, 
1100, 1202, 1211, 1442, 1456, 1461, 1462. 

Terra sigillata , 652, 654, 1086, 1478. 

Territorial army of Egypt, 727-9, 887. 

Territories, of cities, 445 ? 8l 5 ? 947 ? 95 6 ? H 95 ? 
1196, 1249, 1272, 1273, 1292, 1305, 1612; in 
Asia Minor, 571, 634, 671, 815, 1045, 1571; 
of Byzantium, 591; of Miletus, 667, 669; 
of the city of Pergamon, 560, 811, 1583; 
of Pontic cities, 586, 589, 591, 592, 1454, 
1649; of Priene, 178, 179, 494; in Seleucid 
Empire, 466, 469, 481,488-90,495, 498, 509, 
511? 5 2 4 ? 5 2 9 ? 697? 8 57 ? 9 8 °? II0 3 ? 1162, 1437 ? 
1438, 1472; of Thebes, 748, 940, 1557. 

Teshub-Hadad-Baal, 437, 438. 

TerdpTT ], 1644, 1648; dXUaiv (or IxOvik & v ), 
297. 

Tetrapolis, 843, 1437; monetary league of, 
8 46 , 1534 * 

Tetrapyrgion , 508. 

Tetrarch { rcrpdpxvs)y 581, 849, 1342. 

Tetrarchy in Cilicia, 976. 

Teucer, 430. 

Teucrids, 505, 977. 

Textiles, 124, 540, 563, 918, 920, 1203, 1624; 
dyeing of, 564,1225, 1226, 1624; industry, 
1222-4, 1226-8; raw materials for, 1166, 
1256,1257; trade in, 107,122,124, 380, 596, 
795? 9 l8 ? I22 7? I228 ? i4 12 ? workers, 1221, 
1228; of Babylonia, 698, 1222, 1226, 1227; 
of Egypt, 122, 300-2, 305-8, 376, 377, 379, 
380, 884, 920, 1223-9, 1277, 1629, taxes on, 
1390, trade, 169, 306, 307, 377, 380, 1412; 
of Pergamon, 563-5, 918, 1226, 1526; see 
Linen, Silk, Woollen. 

Textrinum , royal, of Alexandria, 1228. 

Thabis, 1285. 

Thaima (or Taima), 458, 867. 

Thalamegos of Philopator, 1413. 

Thalassocracy, 196, 254, 350, 462, 1264. 

Thapsacus, 866. 

Thasian jars, 93,109,120,598, 744,1331,1334, 
i486; wine, 229, 1253. 

Thasos, 606,1143,1269,1313,1315,1374,1489, 
1585; coinage, 764, 802, 1356, 1510; coins, 
circulation of, 744, 768, 1292, 1504, imita¬ 
tions of, 1289; economic aspect, 221, 693, 
764, trade, 107, 225, 228, 744, in wine, 93, 
120, 1253. 

SavfxaroTTOLol , 1087, 1089, 1597 * 
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Theangela, 149, 182, 202, 229, 332, 671, 1346, 
1355 .1365. I 473 - 

Thebaid, 299,355,710,722,874,876. 877.928, 
929, 1496, 1497, 1542, 1544, 1554. 

Thebes, in Egypt, 157, 264, 265,877, 883,889, 
1063, 1093, 1544, 1545, 1548; in Boeotia, 
142, 212, 217, 612, 745, 748, 940, 942, 1363, 
1506, 1557; Phthiotic, 606 y 1458. 

Thembos, a priestess, 722. 

Themison, favourite of Antiochus II, 1425. 

Themisonium, 531, 1425. 

Themistocles, 1340. 

Theocratic organization in villages of Syria, 
512. 

Theocritus, 237, 244, 269, 307, 407, 409, 4 * 5 ? 
418, 419, 439, 1112, 1115, 1118, 1120, 1133, 
1190, 1191, 1419, 1468, 1601. 

Theodorus, engineer, 256, 360, 1073. 

Theodosia, 106, 1263. 

Theodotus, archon at Sidon, 227. 

Theogenes, dioecetes of Philopator, 1493. 

Theon, 1426. 

Theophanes of Mytilene, 823, 933, 995, 1528. 

Theophoric names of villages, 504. 

Theophrastus, 126, 151, 163, 164, 214, 355, 
441,1115, 1118,1120, 1125, 1146, 1165, 1169, 
1182, 1183, 1187, 1188, 1199, 1212, 1237, 
13 5 2 > *379?!3S8,1415* J 594,1609,1612,1616, 
1618, 1624. 

Theopompus, author of comedies, 1604; 
author of a treatise n€pl pamXelasy 1379; 
historian, 120, 1040, 1335; notable of 
Cnidus, 823, 995, 1528. 

Theoretical, mechanics, 1237; research, 1234, 
I2 3 S- 

Theoroi (OewpoC), 197, 216, 219, 369, 569, 608, 
609, 676, 1122, 1372, 1399, 1422, 1460. 

Theory, of kingship, 267-9, 271, 431. 434, 
1078, 1359, 1379, 1380; of State, see State. 

Thera, 202, 221, 224, 332, 334, 338, 693, 695, 
797 , 799 , i 34 < 5 , 1360, 1361, 1364, 1398, I 55 i* 

Thermodon, river, 572. 

Thermopolia, 1272. 

Thermopylae, 55, 219, 942. 

Thermos, 39, 201,1455, 1456. 

Thersippus of Nesus, 151. 

Oijaaupoty collection-boxes, 234, 1373, 1502, 
1503; royal com bank, 328, 406,1276,1283, 
1287, 1418; see Storehouses. 

Thespiae, 217^554, 613, 998, 1186, 1368, 1448, 

* 5 ° 7 - 

Thessalian, League, 613, coinage of, 694, 
1291; settlers in Seleucid Empire, 490, 500. 

Thessalians in Roman armies, 1005. 

Thessalonice, wife of Cassander, 19. 

Thessalonice, 137, 157, 251, 632, 987, 988, 


13x9, 1429, 1470, 1471, 1509; coinage, 633, 
1472, 1480; economic conditions, 759; 
Italians in, 759, 762, 764, 767; trade, 253, 
255, 1264, 1265, 1268. 

Thessaly, 612, 754, 1161, 1190, 1354, 1460, 
1470, 1617; coinage, 743; coins, hoards of, 
1352; economic conditions, 632,1128,1467; 
Italians in, 763,764; jewellery, 1352; manu¬ 
missions, 207, 1468, 1516; political con¬ 
ditions, 9, 21, 216, 605, 606, 615, 942, 986, 
993, 995, 997, 1514; serfs, 1185, 1617. 

Thestia in Aetolia, 1115, 1617. 

Tkiasoiy 627, 767, 1062, 1065, 1507, 1591. 

Thinite nome, 874. 

Thisbe, 1341. 

Thmuis, mosaic of, 254, 1360. 

Thrace, 1020, 1161, 1194; archaeological 
evidence, 112, 113, 116-18, 1333, 1334; 
coinage, 230; coins, circulation of, 768, 
15x0, imitations, 1504, 1510; currency, 
1289; domains of Macedonian kings in, 
250; economic conditions, 116, 118, 125, 
1351, 1608; Greek cities, see Greek cities; 
industry, 116-18: metal, 113, jewellery, 
1352; political conditions, 53,161, 248, 764, 
801, 986, 987, 993, 1251, 1351, 1520: Celtic 
invasion of, 252, 1250, dominion of 

Ptolemies, 39, 332, 334, 335, 337, 338, 713, 
satrapy of Pergamon, 640, 1520; serfs in, 
1515; trade, 118, 618, 759, 764,. 768, 1238: 
grain, see Grain, slave, 1262; with Greece, 
93, m-13, 116-18, 161, 216, 359, 1253; 
urbanization, 161; use of money, 1289. 

Thracian, Bosporus, 566, 585, 586, 589, 679, 
834, 1627; Chersonese, 161, 332, 334, 338, 
766, 768; cleruchies of Athens, 215; 
Empire, 597; Galatae, 584; kingdom of 
Bithynia, 552, 566^8, 570, 571, 1452; king¬ 
dom of Byrebista, 989; mercenaries, 625, 
935? 1072, 1082; slaves, 691, 15x5; States, 
tribal economy, 74. 

Thracians, 146, 758, 806, 809, 832, 1005; 
attacks of, 493? 673, 674, 679, 759, 766, 811, 
940, 955? 9 8 5> 1563 ; j n Egypt? 3 2 7? 1397? 
1453,1544,1545; relations with Macedonia, 
32? 633, 758, 801, 1471. 

Thraco-Macedonian tumuli, 837; -Scythian 
art, IIS * 

QpaKes /cat TaAarat /carot/cot /cat imyovoi , 

1397* 

Thrakiokometai, 1454. 

Bpcinoly 1261 , 1512. 

Threshing machines, 1405. 

Thucydides, 1358. 

Thuria in Messenia, 754. 

Thurii in S. Italy, coins of, 125. 
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Thyatira, 531, 1475, 1526; coin of, 694. 
Tigranes 1 ,62,68,841,843,856,870,981,1537, 
1559; coinage, 856, 936, 1537. 

Tigranocerta, 856. 

Tigris, 77, 479, 490, 1174, 1177; caravan road 
along, 79, 461,-1433; coin hoard, 1324. 

Tiles, 109. 

Timaeus, historian, 1626; Aetolian com¬ 
mander, 1364. 

Timarchus, tyrant of Miletus, 429, 533, 669, 
1425, 1482; official of Attalus II, 1521. 
n/xaora, 750* 

Timber, 1168, 1255, 1256, 1612; in Bithynia, 
828; in Cos, 240, 243; in Egypt, 299, 339, 
357 / 381/ 3 8 5/ 1168; in Greece, 91, 92, 101, 
hi, 204,1612; in Macedonia, 232,236,252, 
633, 1612; in Pergamon, 556,565; in Syria, 

l6l2* 

r ifirj rod a A oy, 470* 

Tifiij/ia, 750, 812, 1147, 1450. 

TLfJLT](nS, I366. 

Timnoa, 561. 

Timolaus, 220. 

Timosthenes, admiral of Philadelphus, 395, 
1415 - 

Tin, 83, 386, 396,1174; mines, 1175. 

Tinteris, 908. 

Tiridates, Parthian king, 542. 

Tissaphemes, satrap of Sardis, 76. 

This, 26, 553, 590, 663. 

Tlos > 357 / 53 i- 
Tobiads, 1402. 

Toilet articles, 375. 

Tolistoagians (or Tolistobogians), 579, 836. 
Tolls, 138, 444, 470, 673, 679, 866. 

Tomi, 586, 591, 594, 674, 764, 765, 986, 1511. 
Tools, 91, 92, 298, 1204, 1212-14, 1271. 
Toparchies (roTrapxlai), 347, 351, 467, 561, 
145°. 

Toparchs (Tondpxcu), 276 } 440 896. 
Topogrammateus, 896, 897, 1382, 1548. 

Topoi (tottch), 276, 347 / 56 i/ 562, 1450- 
Toreutic art, 376,390,539,540,698,699,1215, 
1410,1446,1457,1538; artists, 123,539,650, 
652, 1410, 1490. 

Toreutics, 378, 390, 534, 539, 540, 546, 650, 
652, 919, 920,1411, 1447/ 1478,1623; trade, 
183, 540, 650, 920. 

Tori> of Pergamon, 1226. 

Torquatus, L. Manlius, 985. 

Tortoise-shell, 386. 

Toukh el Qarmous, 374, 390, 1409. 
Town-planning, 179, 1051, 1587. 

Toxaris , of Lucian, 769. 

Trade, 152,158,163, 168, 249, 585, 736,1116, 
1143, 1239-1242, 1263, 1264, 1303, 1304, 

3261.3 p 


1540,1626; between Hellenistic States, 744, 
1238, 1248,1249,1263,1269,1292; currency 
of, 187, 830, 959, 1288—90; Eastern, 786, 
787, 865, 1019, 1030, 1245; freedom of, 
1265,1267; international, 105, 443, 702, 787, 
804, 830, 985,1046,1238,1239, 1243-5, 1259, 
1287, 1290, 1293, 1627 ; local, 1238, 1239, 
1271,1272; maritime, 98, 163, 229, 350, 784, 
833, 859, 1239, 1243, 1246, 1264; new 
methods of, 1024, 1180; revenues, 444; 
Southern, 1245; transit, 1021, 1248, 1263, 
1264, 1267, Western, 917, 918. 

Trading companies, 922, 923. 

Traffic (travel), 98,721,1041,1044,1045,1584, 
on the Nile, see Nile. 

Trajan, 932. 

Tralles, 640, 666, 821, 943, 956, 1564, 1565, 
1568, 1580. 

Transfer, of credit, 405, 406, 1279, 1285; of 
property by temples in Babylon, 513. 

Transjordan, 157, 227, 347, 425-7, 455 . 5 * 9 . 
697. 843, I 44 L i486, 1533. 

Transport, 995, 1243, 1305, 1585, 1586; asso¬ 
ciations of men in, 1062; compulsory, 315, 
317, 964, 1242, 1305; means of, 1239; 
requisition of, 964, 991, 994; in Egypt, 292, 
297 . 303. 3 i 4 . 3 X 5 » 397 . 398 , I 39 L 1392 ; of 
grain, 280, 314, 315, 1151, 1300, 1382, 1391, 
1543. r 545; taxes on, 314. 

Transylvania, 118, 119, 1511. 

Tpa-ne^ai, 328, 1278, 1288, 1418; hr}fioaia t 1482; 
see Banks. 

rpauelXTai, 798, IIl6, 1268, 1278, 1518, 1519; 
see Bankers. 

Tpane^irevovreSy 79^ 

Tp(X7T€^LTlKTjy 3 02 , <I)VTjy 406 ; OTOa, 163O. 

Trapezus, 572. 

Trasilico, 296, 373, 1387, 1408. 

Travel, see Traffic. 

Treasure of Lysimachus in Pergamon, 553, 
554 - 

Treasurers, of Athens, 629; of cities, 466, 
486; of Apollonius, 419; in Egypt, 308. 

Treasury, of city, 466,1418; of temples, 230, 
1278,1282,1443; (paaiXiKov), in Egypt, 322, 
328, 400, 404, 405, 414, 1150, 1295, 1418; 
in Seleucid Empire, 440, 466, 515, 528, 529. 

Treaties, between cities for protection of 
citizens, 194, 197-201, 1362, 1363; between 
city-states, of isopoliteia 1109; of sym- 
polity, 671, 672. 

Treatises, 1081, 1089, 1236, 1302, 1599, 1619, 
1650; on agriculture, 98, 295, 364, 562, 563, 
95 8 ? 959. 1164, 1167, 1182, 1183, 1188, 1x89, 
1192, 1194, 1302, 1530, 1611, 1616, 1618; on 
architecture, 179, 1235, 1302; on botany, 

f 
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1164, 1169, 1182, 1183, 1612; on ‘eco¬ 
nomics 1132, 1133; on kingship, wpl 
paaiXelas, see irepl paoiXelas; on military 
science, 1082, 1083, 1595, 1625; technical, 
1201-3, 1212, 1236; on zoology, 318, 1615, 
1619. 

Trebonius, C., 1002. 

Trees, 299, 317, 354, 357, 420, 496, 536, 1164, 
1165,1170. 

Triarius, C. Valerius, 829, 954, 1564. 

Tribal, economy, 74, 80; kings of Celts, 581; 
organization, 77, 250, 512, 580, 581, 705; 
sheikhs of Arabs, 516; States, 57, 81, 
248, 503, 581, 1426, 1628. 

Tribes, 1347; Arab, see Arab; of Asia Minor, 
814; of Bactria, 547; of Cilicia, 975, 976; 
of Crimea, 770; of the Euxine shores, 832, 
833; of Palestine, 348; of Pergamene king¬ 
dom, 649, 804, 806; of Seleucid Empire, 
464, 465, 469, 503, 1440; of the Taurus, 81. 

Tribute, 464,1305; to Celts from Byzantium, 
590, 673; to Galatians from Greek cities, 
581, 592; to Pergamene kings, 528, 641-4, 
804, 806, 1x57, release from, 642, 643; to 
Persian kings, 262, 1150, 1151, 1155, 1607, 
1643; to Ptolemies from dominions, 231, 
337, 348, 349, auction of, 418; to Rome, 
749. 949. 962, 982, 997, 1560, 1561, 1566, 
1568,1572,1578,1580, of Judaea, 999-1001; 
to Seleucids, 468-70, 528-30; to the Suc¬ 
cessors, from Greek cities, 138, 139, 154, 
156, 1341; (rayij), 443. 

Trichrysa, 401. 

Triennial system of cultivation, 1186. 

Triarchies, 334, 352, 1380, 1399, 1487. 

Trierarchs, 151, 686, 715, 1277, 1483, 1581. 

Trimetallic system of coinage, 400, 448, 
1295. 

Triparadeisos, 6, 7, 9, 138. 

Tripolis, 454, 843, 847. 

TptTTj, 312 ; 'tT€plOT€pf:WV<OV, 294 . 

Tpirov rrjs O7ropas , 467. 

Troad, 155, 465, 517, 554, 556, 560, 944; 
industry: terracottas, 616; woollen stuffs, 
563; mints of, 657. 

Trocmi, 580. 

Troezen, 1365. 

rpofevs, 1599 . 

Trogodytike, 386, 

Trophonius, 748. 

rpv<f>rj y 1461. 

Tryphon, king of Syria, 656, 784, 846, 864, 
1481, 1534, 1539; engineer, 1236. 

Tubias, sheikh of Transjordan, 227, 348, 359, 
508, 1402, 1403. 

Tunisia, 395, 1415. 
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Turkestan, 107, 174; Chinese, 543; Russian 

544. 545. 596. 

Tyana, 838, 839, 1532. 

Tychaeon of El Khazne, 853. 

Tyche (rv X v), 424,1123. 

Tylis, kingdom of, 32, 590, 1483. 

Tyrannies, in Asia Minor, 27, 430, 533, 592, 
943, 1425, 1426; in Cos, 1007, 1008, 1580; 
in Greece, 140, 209; in Roman provinces, 
1003, 1004,1007,1580; in Seleucid Empire, 
507. 705. 8 42, 843, 856,857,1105,1426,1533. 

Tyrants, 440,1162, 1163; in Asia Minor, 136, 
151,152,230,429, 577,822,1346,1451,1649; 
in the Bosporan State, 595; in Cos, 823; 
in Greece, 38, 210; in Roman provinces, 
982, 994, 1008, 1573; in Seleucid Empire, 
847, 860, 861, 980, 982. 

Tyras, 106, 764, 1263. 

Tyre, 130, 132, 462, 866, 1572, 1573; auto¬ 
nomy, 846, 847, 1534, 1535; coinage, 694, 
802, 847, 864, 868, 1323, 1356, 1534, 1535; 
coins, circulation of, 80, 1324, 1535, 1540; 
industry: glass, 698,1538, purple, 861,864; 
mint of, 399; political conditions, 395, 
396, 843, 982, 996,1236; trade, 80, 228, 791, 
864, 868, 1264, 1539; weights of, 454. 

Tyrian Heracleists, 791,'1489, 1517. 

Tyrrhenian, pirates, 196; Sea, 396. 

Tyrsis (castle), 508, 1441. 

vj 3 pt,s, 1461. 

Ugarit (Ras Shamra), 80, 87, 157, 339, 375, 
1322, 1326, 1406, 1410, 1643. 

Ukhadud, 1537. 

Umbrian city-states, 1301. 

Underwriters, 273, 303, 326, 345, 406, 966, 
997- 

Underwriting of revenue, 328. 

Unemployment in Greece, 94, 96,97, 99, 612, 
1127. 

Unguents, 536, 589, 1245, 1257, 1258. 

Unification, of the Empire of Alexander, 
see Alexander; of the Hellenistic world, 
70, 72, 1020, 1021, 1029; of the Seleucid 
Empire, 64, 517. 

Uniformity in the Hellenistic world, 1046-8. 

Union of Greece, idea of, 36. 

VV19, 363. 

Unity, of Alexander’s Empire, 5, 7, 23, 183, 
185; of ancient world established by 
Romans, 1025; of Greek civilization in 
Hellenistic world, 1057, 1108, 1109, 1112, 
1291; of Hellenistic world, 55, 189, 249, 
870, 1030-53, 1098, 1107, 1224, 1240, 1301; 
economic, 654, 737, 1019; monetary, see 
Monetary. 
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virepirovria , 1370. 

virohtydepa, 358. 

V7TohlOlK7)TT]S, 269. 

V7T01K01 , I37 5. 

VTToXoyos, 276, 726, 893, 1495. 

v7TopLY^piaTa f 256, 1081; fiaoiXiKa, 925* 

VTToaTpaTTjyos’, 877. 

uttotcAci^ 317, 880, 892, 902, 1547. 

Ural, river, 106. 

Urban settlements in Egypt, 415. 

Urbanization, by Alexander, 64, 130, 161, 
475 > 476 , 5 ° 9 » 5 2 4> 547 , 1043, 1053, 1468; by 
Antigonus the One-eyed, 475,476,509,524; 
by Attalids, 644, 645, 803,1106,1476,1520; 
of Cappadocia, 838, 840, 1532; by Romans 
in the East, 62, 978, 979, 1436, 1477; by 
Seleucids, 64, 560, 645, 1436; by Seleucus 
I, 428, 476, 483, 484, 505, 507, 509, 524; of 
Thrace, 161; of temples, 506, 507. 

Uruk-Warka (*Op X oi), 427, 1313, 1327, 1423, 
1424, 1442; business activity, 513, 537, 
1156; clay bullae and seals, 425, 470, 471, 
513, 514, 521; constitution, 514, 515, 520, 
840,1442; double names, 523,1442; Greeks 
in, 514-16, 1442; hellenization of, 480, 516, 
519; industry, terracottas, 1461; prices, 
1445; revival, 435, 436; royal cult, 437; 
tablets, 423, 425, 450, 451, 513-15; taxes, 
470, 471; temples, 435, 436, 513-15, 1424, 
1427, 1428; trade, 85, 90, 463, 1178, i486; 
weights, 1431. 

Usury, 1286. 

Utopias, 808, 1132, 1523, 

Vallii of Abdera, 764. 

Varro, A. Terentius, legate of L. Licinius 
Murena, 948, 949,1562, 1563. 

Varro Lucullus, M. Terentius, 985, 1559, 
1574 . 

Varro, M. Terentius, author, 563, 959, 1183- 
5, 1189, 1192, 1194, 1237, 1451. 

Vassal kings, of Macedonia, 1314; of Rome, 

976 , 977 ? 979 ? 9 8 °? IO ° 9 ? * 5 8 °? i6 49 ? exac¬ 
tions from, 993, 996, 1002, 1008, 1576; in 
Seleucid Empire, 502, 980. 

Veciigalia, 748, 947, 949, 966, 982, 988, 1003, 
1560, 1561, 1568. 

Vegetable oils, 300, 302, 304, 356; monopoly 
in Egypt, 302. 

Vegetables, 247, 274, 357, 394, 421, 53^, 745 ? 
1164, 1254, 1271. 

Velia, coins of, 125. 

Venafrum, 1645. 

Verres, C., 948, 988,1562. 

Vestes Attalicae , 564, 817, 1226; Coae , 241, 

Veterans, 487, 1007,1346. 


Veterinaries, 146, 1088, 1597, 1600. 

Vici, 640, 994. 

Villas, floating, of Philopator, 380; fortified 
in Asia, 994. 

Village, chiefs in Egypt, 275, 279, 320; 
scribes, see Scribes; temples in Asia 
Minor, 1440; in Seleucid Empire, 504-6, 
5 10 ? 5 11 * 

Villages, 1307; in Asia Minor, 81, 503, 504, 
649, 1440, 1478; in Bactria, 549; in Com- 
magene, 849; in Cos, 243; in Cyrenaica, 
1398; of Cyzicus, 1454; in Egypt, 344, 345, 
726, 904, 907, 909, 1137, 1198; in Palestine, 
344, 512, 1401-3; of Pergamon, 561, 562, 
645, 1106; in Roman Asia, S14, 994, Syria, 
1104, 1441; in Seleucid Empire, 508, 510- 
12, 1103, 1105, 1441; sacred, 494. 

Villanova, in Rhodes, 1211. 

Villatica pastio , 1193. 

Vindicators of enslaved men, 1362. 

Vine-dressers, 1199; estates, 1403, 1499, 
taxes on, 1620; growers, 354, 355, 1189; 
planting, 1190, 1610; in Asia, 958; in 
Egypt, 327, 353,354,1164,1199,1200,1403, 
1404; in Greece, 1187; in Seleucid Empire, 
496, 1163-5. 

Vines, Chalybonian, 1163; destruction of, 
in war, 1459; in Egypt, 274, 420, 421, 
1620. 

Vineyards, at Calymna, tax on, 242; in 
Cilicia, 975; in Cos, 243, 245, tax on slaves 
in, 242; in Egypt 353, 354, 733 ? 88 7 ? 888 ? 
1188, 1199, 1393, 1403, 1619: private land, 
286, 289, 290, taxes on, 283, 290, 337, 714; 
in Greece, 210; in Pergamon, 556; in 
Pidasa, 671; in Seleucid Empire, 489, 523, 
697. 

Virgil, 1192. 

Viticulture, 1188, 1189, 1415, 1618; imple¬ 
ments of, 1190; treatises on, 1164; in 
Chersonesus, 109, no; in Egypt, 287, 331, 
364, 396, 1188, 1189, 1252; in Greece, 364, 
1188; in Greek islands, 221, 332; in Italy, 
123, 364, 1188; in S. Russia, 109, no; in 
Seleucid Empire, 489, 859, 1189. 

Vitruvius, 820, 824, 1052, 1233-7, 1625. 

Volga, 106. 

Vorodes, Parthian king, 984. 

Vouni, no, 1326. 

Vulso, Cn. Manlius, 527, 579, 584, 635, 836, 
1141. 

Wadi Alaki, 382. 

Wages, 1600, 1601; at Delos, 190, 191, 225, 
235, 236, 1370; in Egypt, 412, 1422; in 
Greece, 207, 208, 224, 1126, 1127. 
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War, booty, see Booty; casualties, 195; 
chariots, 1232; economic effects of, 191-5, 
625, 1242, 1243, 1250: supply of slaves, 
627, 1258, 1262; indemnities, see In¬ 
demnities; industry, 1232, 1233; laws in 
Greece, 192-4; material, 639, 677, 993, 
1255; methods, Greek, 142,143,192-5, 201, 
603, 605-7, 1110 > * 359 . 1360, 1364, 13 ^ 5 , 
1458, Roman, 605,606,739,1458,1462,1473, 
1501, 1562; prisoners, see Prisoners; 

profiteers, 152; profits, 326, 327. 

Warehouses, 87, 88, 183; owners of (eySo- 
X€ts), 397, 788, 1268, 1270, 1275, associa¬ 
tions of, 791; see cySo^et?. 

Warships, 991, 1277, 1318, 1388, 1596; see 
Men of war, Ships. 

Water, mills, 364, 365, 1405; supply in 
Egypt, 274, 275; in Priene, 181; system 
in Pergamon, 1626; -wheel, 363,1214, 1645. 

Wax, 586, 1191. 

Wealth ( ttXovtos ), 193, 409; accumulated, 
1143-7, 1149, 1150, 1154, 1156, 1157; con¬ 
centration of, 96, 206-8, 618, 753, 755,1026, 
1129, 1135, 1148,1158,1271,1606; distribu¬ 
tion of, 141, 1129, 1130, 1131, 1133, 1143^ 
i i 53“7j 1367, 1368,1617; standard of, 1147, 
1148, 1204. 

Weapons, 1175, 1212, 1218, 1220, 1221, 1232; 
Egypt, 260,378; Greece, 91,92,100, export 
of, 93, 106, 112, 119, 1325; Italy, 123, 124; 
Pontic, 107; Thrace, import of to, 112,113. 

Weavers (v<j>dvr<u or 306, 307, 377, 

380, 1222, 1228, 1277, 1412. 

Weaving, 300, 305, 1390. 

Weights and measures, 1296-1300; at A 1 
Mina, 88; Athens, 1297, 1431, 1432, 1503, 
1506; Attic, see Attic; at Delos, 1431; in 
Egypt, 888, 1300; Pergamon, 1299, 1646; 
Roman, 1506; of Seleucid Empire, 451 - 5 , 
517, 1298, 1300, 1301, 1431, 1432. 

Welles, C. B., 446, 495, 508, 620, 658, 718, 
1049, i 435 > 1440, I 477 > 1586. 

Westermann, W. L., 1286, 1589, 1644. 

Wheat, 240, 335, 359, 366, 1164, 1168, 1187, 
1406, 1416, 1450. 

Wholesale dealers, 596, 1268, 1270, 1271, 
1275, 1277, 1628. 

Wine, 1177, 1187, 1253, 1618; presses, 364, 
1190, 1224, 1405, 1617; trade, 1187, 1252-4, 
1268,1271,1273; in Asia Minor, production 
and trade, 109, 671; Babylonia, 1189; Cos, 
240, 1488, tax on, 242; Cyzicus, trade, 589; 
Delos, trade, 790, 1488; Egypt, customs 
duties on, 355,1252,1300,1404, production, 
297. 3°°. 353. 354. 3 6 2. 1645, shops, 1628, 
taxes, 302, 327, 336, 354, 884, trade, 313, 


335. 3*4. 1253, 1403, 1416, 1538, 1628; 
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1181, trade, 88, 90, 93, 94,101,107-11, 120, 
123, 156, 394, 596, 601, 745, 768,1252,1253; 
of Greek islands, production and trade, 
93, 109, 120, 221, 229, 240, 247, 332, 1488; 
of Italy, 1253, trade,, 795, 1254; Mace¬ 
donia, trade, 764; Persia, 83; Rhodes, 236, 
240, trade, 229, 236, 677, 1253; S. Russia, 
production and trade, 109, no, 1331; 
Syria, 536, 1253, trade, 227, 384, 1538; 
Thrace, in. 

Winter quarters of armies, 144,147,810,964, 
976, 988, 994, see Quarters. 

Wood, 299, 300, 940, 1318, 1613; rare, 387, 
1258; tax on, 242. 

Wooden, furniture, 107, 108, 1325; imple¬ 
ments, 363. 

Woodwork, 100. 

Wool, 1257, 1277; Arabia, 358; Calymna, 
tax on, 242; Cos, 243, tax on, 242; Egypt, 
292, 294,300,357,358,377,1257, trade, 307, 
308, 394; Greece, 100, 358; Italy, 124; 
Milesian, 182; Phrygian, 822. 

Woollen, clothes, 124, 182, 307, 308, 357, 
1257; industry, 307,367,377,540,563,1229, 
139°, 1411; stuffs, 302, 305, 307, 308, 380, 
540, 563, 918, 1222, 1390, 1411, trade in, 
122, 1223, 1257, 1412, 1629. 

Woolley, Sir Leonard, 85,131. 

Workers, 1221,1228,1232,1233; associations 
of, 1066, 1389. 

Working classes, 1072,1073,1103,1104,1119, 
1134,1204,1205,1240,1357; in Asia Minor, 
806; in Egypt, 320, 880, 881, 892-5, 908, 
9k3. 9i7. I0 99. hoi, 1102, 1154, 1237, 1296, 
1393; in Greece, 143, 168, 610, 1126, 1149; 
in Pergamon, 807, 1158; in Seleucid 
Empire, 522,1156. 

Workmen, in Bosporan kingdom, 770; in 
Delos, 191, 798; in Egypt, 298, 303, 304, 
306, 317. 322, 331. 342 , 361, 403. 735 . 906. 
1396; in Rhodes, 688. 

Workshops, 301, 374, 380, 386, 389, 421,1116, 
1127, 1216, 1227, 1228, 1272, 1273, 1412; 
see Ergasteria . 

Wuswas, 1427. 

Xanthus, 949,1004,1005, 1579. 

frvayos, 1393 

feW, 227, 315, 1403. 

£zvikov eXaiov, 385, 1417. 

Xenocrates, 164. 

£<rW (foreigners), 277, 561, 690; (non¬ 
residents), 884, 908, 1647; of efa7rA€OKTes, 
1275; see Aliens, Foreigners. 
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Xenon, sculptor, 799. I Zenon’s correspondence, 226, 245, 260, 277, 


Xenophon, 566, 569, 570, 697, 1034, 1181, 
1182, 1332, 1358; see TI6poi. 

Xerxes, 82, 1324. 

£v\iKr), 336. 

fl>A Ivcov KapTTWV, 337. 

Yam, 306. 

Ye-chi, 547, 549. 

Yehud, 1325. 

Zahn, R., 534, 535, 574,850,1208,1447,1456, 
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Zamaspes, 859. 

Zela, 577, 978. 

Zeleia, 589, 1103, 1453, 1454. 

Zenodotus, son of Glaucus, 388. 

Zenon, admiral of Soter, 140; brother of 
Abdemoun, 226, 228; philosopher, 1071, 
1132, 1145, 1329, 1353. 1517. 1602, 1603; of 
Laodicea, 822,1528. 

Zenon, steward of the dioecetes Apollonius, 
339 . 909. 1096, 1275; accounts of, 358, 359, 
362, 419, 1393; archives of, 256, 310, 402, 
403, 421, 1073; business activity in 

Palestine, Phoenicia, and Syria, 227, 340, 
343. 35 1 . 389. 1400-2, 1413; management 
of dorea, 293, 354, 355, 358, 359, 362-4, 
420, 421, 1164, 1199, 1387, 1390, 1610, 1644; 
private affairs of, 285, 325, 329, 359, 1074, 
1387, 1416, 1419. i5 8 9. *593. 1650; wealth 
of, 411, 1153; see Doreai . 


287, 295, 296, 299, 308, 311, 326, 331, 340, 

346 , 347 . 35 1 . 3 ^ 4 . 384. 385. 388, 397 . 4 «» 
420, 519, 524, 909, 1076, 1096, 1192, 1198, 
1232,1253,1262,1270,1275,1276,1284,1376, 
1386, 1413, 1422,1588. 

Zephyrium, 976. 

Zeugma-Apamea, 865. 

Zeus, 486, 704, altar of, 800, temple of, 557; 
of Aezani, 493, 1478; Ammon, 1497; Ata- 
byrios, 681; Baetocaecenus, 494; Bronton, 
1523; Casius, 437; Ceraunius, 437; Chry- 
saoreus, 505, 507; Megistos, 485; Olbius, 
439. 5 ° 5 . 1454; Olympius, 424, 434, 485, 
486, 523, 704, 1443, 1492; of Panamara, 
1009, 1581; Sosipolis, 193; Soter, 1359; 
Stratios, 576; Urius, 948, 1518, 1531, 1562. 
Zeuxis, 492, 1439. 

Ziaelas, king of Bithynia, 240, 567, 569, 826, 
r452. 

Zibelmius, Thracian king, 766. 

Zion, Mount, 704, 1492. 

Zipoites, king of Bithynia, 27, 567, 568. 
Zipoition, 568. 

Zois, papyri of, 1385, 1498. 

Zonaras, 44. 

Zonarii , 1526. 

‘Zoo', of Alexandria, 417, 1422. 

Zoological treatises, 318, 1615, 1619. 
Zopyrion, 161, 1351. 

Cvrrjpd, 302. 

{vTOTTotot, 308. 
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